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THE    LAW    OF    PAKTNERSHIP. 


Law-befobm  is  now  the  great  question  of  the  day. 
The  public  mind  is  fairly  awakened  to  its  impor- 
tance, and  the  alterations  and  amendments  which 
have  recently  been  made  may  only  he  considered 
as  the  prelude  to  more  sweeping  changes.    More, 
perhaps,  has  been  done  within  the  last  five  years  in 
the  way  of  legal  and  judicial  reforms  than  through- 
out the  previous  century.    The  establishment  of 
G>unty-courts  in  England,  the  modification  of 
entails  in  Scotland,  and  the  recent  alteration  in  the 
law  of  evidence,  by  means  of  which  principals  are 
not  only  permitted  hut  compellable  to  give  testi- 
mony in  the  superior  tribunals  of  the  former 
country,  are  perhaps  the  most  important  measures, 
as  far  as  the  public  are  concemeid,  that  have  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  Legislature  during  the 
period  in  question.  On  the  two  first  public  opinion 
has  already  pronounced  its  verdict    The  County- 
courts  in  England  have  at  length  rendered  justice 
accessible  to  the  poor  man ;  and  the  abolition  of 
the  pernicious  entail  law,  which  for  nearly  two 
centuries  has  enabled  any  owner  of  land  in  Scot- 
land to  fix  it  irrevocably  in  the  possession  of  a 
certain  family  or  series  of  families,  has  already 
been  the  means  of  transferring  thousands  of  ill- 
cultivated  acres  from  the  hands  of  penniless  pro- 
prietors to  those  who  have  both  the  means  and  the 
will  to  improve  them.  Of  the  recently-introduced 
rule  of  evidence,  by  which  both  parties  to  an  action 
may  be  personally  examined,  it  would  be  prema- 
ture to  speak.    One  result,  however,  can  hardly 
fail  to  ensue  from  its  adoption.    If  the  law  stand 
— ^as  stand  we  believe  it  will — it  must  hasten  the 
down£Gdl  of  all  subordinate  devices  for  the  defeat 
of  justice.    It  must  lead  to  a  total  revolution  in 
the  procedure  of  the  Common-law  Courts ;  in  other 
words,  to  the  abolition  of  special  pleading,  with  all 
its  scholastic  absurdities,  and  the  substitution  in  its 
place  of  forms  of  process  which,  like  those  of  the 
recently-promulgated  New  York  code,  shall  be 
shorty  simple,  and  intelligible  to  all  the  world. 

The  truth  is,  that  although  we  have  done  much 
of  late,  the  work  of  law-reform  is  but  in  its  infancy. 
Look  at  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  which  in  England 
still  retain  a  monkish  Jurisdiction  over  our  wills, 
our  marriages  and  our  divorces.    This  jurisdiction 
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was  acquired  or  usurped  in  the  feudal  ages ;  yet 
it  still  remains,  a  triumph  of  clerical  craft  over  the 
superstitious  fears  of  mankind.     Is  there  one  sub- 
stantial reason  why  this  anomaly  should  be  suffered 
to  continue  ?    Is  there  one  substantial  reason  why 
the  ordinary  legal  tribunals  should  not  decide  upon 
all  those  questions  which  are  now  settled  by  a 
much  more  expensive  and  dilatory  process  at 
Doctors'  Commons  ?     Some  twenty  years  ago  the 
Consistorial  Courts  in  Scotland,  which  possessed  a 
jurisdiction    analogous    to  that  of   the  English 
Ecclesiastical    Courts,  w^ere  abolished,  and    the 
functions  exercised  by  them  are  now  performed  by 
the  Court  of  Session  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
the  public.    The  change  was  made  in  accordance 
with  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  we 
live,  and  we  doubt  not  that  a  similar  change  in 
England  would  be  attended  with  similar  results. 
Of  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  its  gigantic  abuses 
we  shall  not  at  present  speak.    It  still  contin^^s, 
in  the  emphatic  words  of  Sydney  Smith,  "to 
weigh  heavily  upon  the  energies  of  mankind." 
The  peddling  reforms  of  the  last  session  are  a 
mere  concession  to  the  loudly  and  justly-expressed 
popular  discontent.    They  do  not  touch,  or  profess 
to  touch,  the  root  of  the  evil.    The  public,  more- 
over, seem  to  have  lost  all   faith  in  Chancery 
Eeform;  and  while  Lord  John  Hussell  and  his 
colleagues  have  been  busy  creating  new  Courts  of 
Appeal,  with  newly-invented  titles  for  their  judges, 
an  opinion  has  rapidly  been  gaining  ground  among 
all  classes  of  society  that  Courts  of  Equity,  as  at 
present  constituted,  are  an  anomaly  and  a  nuisance, 
and  that  if  not  speedily  remodelled  they  must 
inevitably  be  swept  away. 

The  commercial  law  of  Great  Britain — for,  prac- 
tically speaking,  the  mercantile  law  of  England  is 
also  Uiat  of  Scotland — calls  less  for  the  attention  of 
the  law-reformer  than  any  of  the  other  depart- 
ments of  jurisprudence  to  which  we  have  referred. 
The  reason  of  this  is  obvious  enough.  The  mer- 
cantile law  is  entirely  of  modem  growth ;  and  it 
has  its  foundations,  not  in  the  arbitrary  principles 
of  feudalism,  but  in  the  experience  and  the  neces- 
sities of  mankind.  As  at  present  administered, 
the  laW' merchants  of  England  may  be  said  to 
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liave  grown  np  almost  entirely  within  the  last 
hundred  years.  During  that  period  many  distin- 
guished jurists  have  occupied  the  bench,  through 
whose  judicial  labours,  with  some  capricious  aid 
irom  the  Legislature,  its  principles  have  gradually 
been  developed  and  established.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  through  these  means  the  commercial 
law,  whatever  may  be  its  inherent  defects,  has  ac- 
quired a  great  amount  of  certainty  and  precision. 
But  there  is  one  branch  of  this  extensive  depart- 
ment which  has  lately  been  the  subject  of  especial 
animadversion.  We  allude  to  the  law  of  partner- 
ship, which  it  has  been  proposed,  by  a  large  and 
influential  section  of  the  public,  to  remodel  on  an 
entirely  new  basis. 

There^  are  two  points  in  the  law  of  partner- 
ship which,  according  to  these  reformers,  call 
loudly  for  amendment  The  first  is  the  principle 
of  unlimited  liability,  which  renders  any  one  part- 
ner, however  small  his  share  in  any  commercial 
undertaking  may  be,  responsible  to  the  public  to 
his  uttermost  farthing.  The  second  is  the  defective 
state  of  the  law  in  as  fiir  as  regards  the  remedies 
provided  for  partners  against  each  other.  It  may 
not  be  amiss  to  infbrm  our  Scottish  readers,  that  in 
England  one  partner  can  only  proceed  against 
another  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  That  high  tri- 
bunal possesses  the  sole  privilege,  no  matter  how 
acquired,  of  deciding  all  partnership  disputes,  what- 
ever may  be  their  magnitude  or  their  insignificance. 
Its  jurisdiction  in  such  matters  is  universal ;  and 
it  extends  equally  over  the  shareholders  of  our 
greatest  public  companies  as  over  the  joint  pro- 
prietors of  a  suburban  soup-kitchen.  Tne  practi- 
cal consequence  is  that^  as  far  as  the  poor  man  is 
concerned,  there  is  a  positive  denial  of  justice,  and 
he  may  therefore  be  robbed  by  a  fraudulent  part- 
ner with  almost  certain  impunity.  These  are  the 
main  objections  which  have  been  made  to  the  pre- 
sent law  of  partnership ;  and  it  will  be  seen  at  once 
that  they  deserve  the  serious  attention  of  every 
man  who  is  engaged  in  business,  from  the  humblest 
tradesman  to  the  mUUonaire.  And  not  of  the 
busy  classes  alone ;  for  every  person  who  has  money 
to  invest,  whether  its  amount  be  great  or  small,  is 
directly  interested  in  the  subject 

First,  then,  as  to  the  question  of  unlimited  lia- 
bility, we  shall  briefly  consider  the  main  objections 
which  have  been  urged  against  this  long-fixed 
principle  of  British,  law.  Most  of  our  readers  are 
probably  aware  that,  during  the  last  session  of  Par- 
liament, a  Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  present  state  of  the  law  of  partnersnip ; 
and  although  this  tribunal  does  not  appear  to  have 
arrived  at  an^  very  definite  conclusions  upon  the 
matter,  the  evidence  which  they  have  published  is 
both  valuable  and  interesting,  and  taken  altogether 
it  furnishes  convincing  proof  of  the  seriously-defec- 
tive state  of  the  existing  system.  The  Committee 
have  contented  themselves,  however,  with  pointing 
out  its  leading  anomalies,  without  suggesting  any 
scheme  of  amendment  Instead  of  venturing  to 
propose  any  sweeping  changes,  they  lecommend 
that  the  whole  subject  shall  be  further  investigated 
by  a  Government  Commission  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  which  shall  be  empowered  to  frame  a  new 


law,  to  be  afterwards  submitted  to  Parliament  and 
the  public.  In  making  this  recommendation,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Slaney  B  Committee  have  virtually  con- 
demned the  present  law  of  partnership  in  toto, 
although  we  could  have  wished  that  they  had  ex- 
pressed their  meaning  in  less  equivocal  terms.  The 
chief  object  of  their  inquiry  appeared  to  be  to  ascer- 
tain, as  &r  as  possible,  the  working  of  the  present 
law  of  unlimited  liability,  and  it  was  disapproved 
by  every  person  who  wascalled  before  them  with  one 
solitary  exception.  We  shall  conidder  at  onee  the 
arguments  adduced  by  this  Conservative  witness 
in  favour  of  the  existing  law.  We  may  premise 
that  he  had  been  Governor  for  three  years  of  the 
Bank  of  England ;  and  a  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England  has  certainly  a  right  to  be  heard  upon 
such  a  subject  The  witness  in  question  was  Mr. 
W.  Cotton. 

To  this  gentleman  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee put  the  following  question :  "  Do  you  think 
that  the  existing  laws  of  this  country  give  equally 
fair  play  to  parties  of  small  capitals  and  moderate 
capitals,  as  to  great  capitalists  of  laige  accumulated 
wealth?"  "I  think  they  do,"  replied  tfie  ex- 
governor  of  the  Bbnk ;  **  becanse  tiiere  are  hardly 
any  joint-stock  companies  in  which  a  party  may 
not,  if  he  Ukes,  buy  a  small  share.  Although  ad- 
vantages, under  particular  circumstances,  might 
result  to  some  parties  from  a  proposed  change  in 
the  law,  I  believe  that  the  mischief  which  would 
result  would  be  infinitely  greater  ttan  any  advan- 
tage, and  that  great  frauds  would  be  committed  by 
those  who  would  project  a  variety  of  companies, 
promising  great  advantages,  and  who  would  mduce 
many  persons  to  advance  their  money  upon  specu- 
lative undertakings." 

The  ex-governor  means,  in  otiier  words,  that  it 
is  only  a  combination  of  great  capitalists  who  can 
carry  on  with  safety  and  success  any  important 
commercial  undertaking.  This  doctrine,  which  we 
have  Uttle  doubt  very  faithfiilly  represents  the 
opinions  in  the  Bank  parlour,  is  more  fully  explained 
when  the  following  question  is  put : — 

**  Do  you  think  that  a  moderate  capitalist,  a  maa 
worth  from  5002.  to  10002.,  has  equdly  fair  play 
by  our  law  of  unlimited  liability  with  a  man  who 
has  a  very  large  capital,  and  can  cany  on  a  large 
enterprise  in  combination  with  two  or  three  others, 
whereas  the  smaller  capitalist  reqnires  a  consider- 
able number  of  others  to  do  the  same  thing,  and 
has  not  the  same  fiicilities,  by  reason  of  the  law  of 
unlimited  liability  and  the  present  state  of  the  law 
of  partnership,  which  affonu  no  practical  method 
of  aeciding  ^putes  between  partners?"  ''I  be- 
lieve," says  Mr.  Cotton,  in  reply,  '^that  t^e  result 
of  such  combinations  amongst  parties  would  be 
almost  certain  loss ;  iiiey  would  be  subject  to  such 
severelosses  by  having  the  meaos  of  forming  those 
small  joint-stock  oampaniesy  to  be  under  tibe  ma- 
nagement of  one  or  two  individuals,  that  the  injury 
which  would  result  would  be  infinitely  greater 
than  any  benefit  wbioh  they  could  derive  from  this 
investment  of  their  capital."'  **  You  do  not  think," 
continues  the  chairman*  ''thttAey  might  be  lefl  to 
their  own  prudence  and  discretion  to  select  their 
own  managers,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  intel- 
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ligene*,  experience  and  integ^ty  of  tlie  persons 
whom  they  might  so  choose  T  "  I  think/'  replies 
the  witness,  "it  is  not  possible  for  diem  to  have  a 
sufficient  knowledge  either  of  their  intelligence  or 
of  their  experience,  to  be  competent  jndges  whe- 
Aer  their  money  can  be  safely  intmsted  to  them." 
In  other  words,  Mr.  Cotton  thinks  that  rich  men 
slofoe  are  to  be  tmsted  with  ihe  management  of 
commercial  assoeiationSk  It  is  yery  natural  that 
sneh  exdvfflve  opinions  should  be  entertained  by  a 
man  in  his  position.  Bnt  unfortunately,  his  theo- 
retical  objections  are  flatly  contradicted  by  the  ex- 
perience of  t^e  United  States,  where,  under  a  law 
of  limited  liability,  innumerable  industrial  under- 
takings  are  succeasfnlly  carried  on  solely  by  small 
eapitiilist&  When  raninded  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  this  important  fact,  he  remarks, 
"  I  think  it  is  very  probable  that  in  a  small 
towfif  where  people  are  all  known  to  one  another, 
tiiere  might  be  an  advantage  in  those  little  corpo- 
rations which  would  not  exist  in  Ehigland." 

**!£*'  continues  the  chairman,  ''  such  towns 
Bhonld  torn  out  to  be  New  York  and  Boston,  with 
300,000  people  in  the  one  and  150,000  in  the 
other,  and  that  system  works  well  there,  you  would 
probably  be  surprised  at  that  result  ?'  '^  I  should 
not  be  surprised/'  replies  the  ex-governor ;  "  I  do 
not  think  they  would  work  so  badly  in  our  large 
towns  here  as  they  woxdd  in  our  smaller  towns. 
It  is  in  our  smaller  toums  that  the  greatest 
frauds  uwdd  be  praettsed*' 

We  must  leaye  our  readers  to  reconcile  these 
two  last  answers  as  they  best  can.     The  ex- 
governor  tells  us  first  of  all  that  in  small  towns 
there  might  be  an  advantage  in  those  little  corpo- 
rations, yet  he  assures  us  in  the  same  breath  that 
it  is  in  these  very  localities  that  the  greatest  frauds 
would  be  practised!    The  only  possible  solution 
which  we  can  attach  to  his  words  is,  that  the  in- 
herent knavery  of  the  British  provincial  is  so 
great  that  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  allow 
him  the  same  freedom  of  action  as  his  American 
ooQsin.    Mr.  Cotton  tells  us  that  he  was,  for  the 
space  of  three  yearo,  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary, 
he  may  have  presided  with  consunmiate  ability 
oyer  the  affinrs  of  that  mighty  corporation ;  but 
it  flays  little  either  fbr  his  taste  or  his  judgment 
that  he  diould  have  thus  inferentially  calumniated 
BO  huge  a  body  of  his  countrvmen.  We  presume, 
however,  that  the  evidenoe  of  this  gentleman  may 
be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  opinions  of  his 
daia    The  preaent  low  of  partnership  touches  not 
the  great  capitalist^  for  with  his  means  and  his 
cxperiente  ha*  knows  how  to  avoid  its  security. 
Nay  more,  it  direcdy  and  powerfully  tends  to  in- 
crease the  inflnenoa'of  the  moneyed  power,  by 
^tally  pFeiPenting'  the  competition  of  small  capi- 
t^iats,  who,  if  ^e  law  allowed,  would  naturally 
conibino  for  a  variely  of  commercial  purposes,  and 
^  curtail  tiie  proma  of  the  leviathans  of  trade. 
We  need  feel  no  surprise,  therefore,  that  an  ex- 
So^emor  of  the  Bank  u  enamoured  of  ihe  present 
>ytoi  and  distrustftd  of  any  changei    Capitalists 
*f«  proverbially  the  most  timid  of  mankind;  and 
^7  meoaare  which  threatena  to  eirenmaeribe  the 


monopoly  which  they  now  enjoy  must  necessarily 
be  regarded  with  unfriendly  eyes.  We  may  add 
that  Mr.  Cotton  does  not  fnmiBh  us  with  any  facts 
illustrative  of  the  truth  of  his  opinions.  Without 
asserting  that  our  present  system  is  perfect,  he 
contents  himself  with  assuming  that  any  change 
must  necessarily  be  fbr  the  worse.  Has  not  this 
been  the  language  of  the  opponents  of  reform  in 
every  country  and  in  every  age  ? 

We  shall  now  turn  to  the  evidence  of  another 
witness  who  was  examined  at  great  length  before 
the  Committee ;  we  mean  Mr.  Commissioner  Fane, 
whose  experience  as  a  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy  g^ves  him  peculiar  facilities  for  ob- 
serving the  operation  of  the  existing  law.  Now 
this  active  functionary  is  directly  at  variance  with 
the  ex-governor  of  the  Bank  as  to  its  results.  He 
thinks  that  instead  of  preventing  fraud  it  directly 
promotes  and  encourages  it.  Mr.  Cotton  tells  us  that 
if  we  introduce  the  law  of  limited  liability  <vs*hich 
now  exists  in  America,  and  we  may  add  in  every 
other  civilised  country,  it  will  give  rise  to  innu- 
merable knavish  schemes.  But  according  to  the 
experience  of  Mr.  Fane,  nothing  can  be  more 
favourable  to  the  fraudulent  projector  than  the 
existing  law.  With  respect  to  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  bubble  companies,  of  which  the  records 
of  this  court  doubtless  contain  a  variety  of  curious 
details,  he  expresses  himself  as  follows : — 

"  The  great  evil  of  the  present  law,  besides  its 
tendency  to  check  enterprise  and  impede  the  pro- 
gress of  inventions  useful  to  the  public,  is  twofold ; 
first,  that  by  fastening  too  much  personal  liability 
to  creditors  on  individual  promoters  of  a  public 
enterprise,  it  deters  men  of  fortune  and  sense 
from  coming  forward  as  promoters,  or,  as  they  are 
called,  provisional  committee-men,  and  thus  leaves 
the  stage  clear  for  adventurers  and  knaves ;  and 
secondly,  that  it  encourages  creditors  to  give  an 
unreasonable  credit  to  adventurers,  and  thus  enables 
them  to  delude  foolish  people. 

"The  present  law  deters  men  of  fortune  and 
sense  from  coming  forward*;  for  such  men  say,  *  If 
I  even  venture  into  the  room  where  the  subject  is 
being  discussed,  I  don't  know  but  what  the  law 
may  hereafter  tell  me  that  I  have  made  myself 
liable  for  the  rent  of  the  room  and  any  amount  of 
supplies  that  any  one  of  my  co-provisional  com- 
mittee-men has  ordered  in.'  Thus,"  continues  Mr. 
Fane,  "  the  public  is  deprived  of  the  protection  of 
men  of  sense  and  honour,  who  stay  away,  and  falls 
into  die  hands  of  a  very  inferior  class,  who  are 
only  too  willing  to  come." 

With  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  credit  is  ob- 
tained from  tradesmen  by  tiiese  embryo  companies, 
Mr.  Fane  gives  the  following  graphic  account 
We  believe  his  description  is  by  no  means  over- 
coloured  : — 

"  If  the  adventurers  can  get  but  one  man  of 
known  substance  to  put  down  his  name  as  a  com- 
mittee-man under  the  delusive  statement  that  he 
is  not  liable,  the  bubble  is  started  and  the  delusion 
set  going.  The  needy  adventurers  want  an  officCi 
but  have  no  ready  money.  No  house-landlord  will 

trust  them.    They  then  say,  *Sir  Thomas  

has  joined  us.'    '  Very  well/  says  the  landlord, 
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'  that  will  do  ;*  and  the  office  is  ohtained.  They 
then  go  to  the  maker  of  brass-plates,  then  to  the 
painter  to  paint  the  offices,  then  to  the  coal-mer- 
chant, then  to  the  stationer,  and  lastly  to  that  most 
mischievous  of  creditors,  the  advertising  agent,  by 
whose  aid  the  project  is  floated.     Each  trusts  Sir 

Thomas ,  and  the  bubble  has  all  the  currency 

that  boldness,  falsehoods,  a  showy  brass  plate,  paint 
and  advertising  can  give  it." 

To  this  it  may  no  doubt  be  replied  that  Sir 
Thomas  ought  either  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  his  colleagues  and 
the  state  of  the  law,  or  to  suffer  for  his  folly.  But 
this  disposes  of  only  one  half  the  question.  Un- 
fortunately, there  have  always  been  knaves  and 
dupes  in  the  world ;  and  according  to  Mr.  Fane, 
the  present  law  of  partnership  offers  every  temp- 
tation to  the  former,  while  it  exposes  the  latter  to 
unnecessary  peril.  A  set  of  fraudulent  projectors 
have  only  to  take  advantage  of  the  inexperience,  or 
the  vanity,  or  it  may  be  the  benevolence  of  one 

Erson  of  substance,  to  enable  them  either  to  ruin 
01  or  to  plunder  the  public  with  impunity.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  it  is  in  times  of 
commercial  excitement  that  the  evils  of  the  present 
law  are  seen  in  their  most  glaring  colours ;  and 
from  the  recent  activity  in  the  share-market,  with 
reference  to  Californiau  and  Australian  mines,  it 
is  by  no  means  improbable  that  such  a  period  is 
far  distant. 

Another  point  upon  which  Mr.  Commissioner 
Fane  dwells  is,  that  the  present  law  seriously 
checks  the  progress  of  invention.  Upon  this  sub- 
ject, he  observes,  "  There  is  in  this  great  country, 
as  exhibited  in  the  Exhibition,  a  mass  of  ingenuity 
afloat ;  and  the  ingenious  persons  who  invent  these 
ingenious  things  are,  generally  speaking,  persons 
who  are  entirely  without  capital ;  they  are  for  the 
most  part  workmen;  then  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  desirable  (if  I  may  use  a  fanciful  phrase) 
to  marry  that  industry  to  capital.  The  present  law 
absolutely  forbids  the  banns.  The  present  law  says, 
if  there  happen  to  be  a  lawyer,  one  Mr.  Fane, 
who,  having  begun  life  with  little  or  nothing,  has 
Arrived  at  a  certain  degree  of  prosperity,  and  who 
in  consequence  has  surplus  funds  which  he  hardly 
knows  what  to  do  with,  and  he  is  in  consequence 
di5ix)6ed  to  invest  a  few  hundred  pounds  in  carry- 
ing out  an  invention  of  some  kind — the  law  steps 
in  and  says  to  Mr.  Fane,  You  shall  not  invest 
your  money  at  a  moderate  risk ;  if  vou  invest  it  at 
«uy  risk,  you  must  do  so  in  conjunction  with  a  large 
number  of  persons,  who  all  become  partners  with 
you,  and,  according  to  the  law  of  England,  any  one 
of  those  persons,  being  a  partner,  may  involve  you 
in  liabilities  of  an  unlimited  amount,  so  unlimited 
that,  to  use  Lord  Eldon's  phrase, '  you  may  lose 
every  acre  you  possess  and  every  shilling  that  you 
have  in  the  world.*  The  question  is,  Is  it  desirable 
that  such  a  state  of  the  law  should  exist,  and  that, 
by  forbidding  the  banns  (to  use  my  former  phrase) 
between  capital  and  industry  or  ingenuity,  you 
shall  make  that  ingenuity  lie  dead  and  unproduc- 
tive ?  In  tlie  course  of  my  professional  life,  as  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Baixkruptofj  I  have 
learned  that  the  most  unfortunate  man  in  the  tcorld 


is  an  inventor.  The  difficulty  which  an  inventor 
finds  in  getting  at  capital  involves  him  in  all  sorts 
of  embarrassments,  and  ho  ultimately  is  for  the  most 
part  a  ruined  man,  and  somebody  else  gets  posses- 
sion of  his  invention." 

But  do  they  manage  these  things  better  else- 
where ?  Much  better,  especially  in  France.  Se- 
veral witnesses  were  examined  as  to  the  working 
of  the  law  of  commanditS,  or  limited  liability,  in 
that  country ;  and,  among  others,  Mr.  T.  Townsend, 
who  had  been  for  twenty  years  connected  ^Yith  the 
manufacturing  town  of  St  Etienne.  He  explained 
that  in  his  opinion  the  law  of  commandite  had 
worked  successfully  in  France;  and  that  it  had 
been  especially  advantageous  to  the  manufacturing 
interest,  by  enabling  the  capitalist  and  the  work- 
man mutually  to  aid  each  other  in  carrying  out 
fresh  improvements.  The  result  is  thus  explained : 

"I  believe,"  says  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, "that  the  factories  and  manufactories  of 
which  you  speak,  that  are  carried  on  by  this  law 
of  limited  liability,  furnish  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful ribbons  in  the  world  ?"     "  Yes,  they  do." 

"  They  are  those  for  which  France  is  pai'ticularly 
famous,  are  they  not?"     **  Yes." 

"  Is  not  the  superiority,  or  at  least  the  celebrity, 
which  these  French  ribbons  have  acquired,  owing 
a  good  deal  to  the  introduction  of  improved  pat- 
terns and  beautiful  designs,  and  so  forth,  from 
time  to  time 7*    "Yes,  of  course,  it  is." 

"  And  you  think  that  that  is  encouraged  and 
assisted  by  the  law  of  which  you  speak  ?'  "  Of 
course  it  is,  in  a  great  measure." 

"  It  brings  forward  ingenious,  clever,  intelligent 
persons,  who  perhaps  may  not  have  capital,  but 
who  by  these  means  have  capital  advanced  to 
them  ?"     "  There  is  not^a  doubt  of  it" 

We  should  think  not  And  this  circumstance 
goes  far  to  explain  the  degpree  of  excellence  which 
has  been  attained  in  all  those  branches  of  manu- 
facturing industry  in  France  which  require  a  high 
degree  of  skill.  Does  it  not  also  explain  the  true 
secret  of  the  remarkable  success  of  the  exhibitors 
from  that  'country  in  the  recent  competition  in 
Hyde  Park? 

The  opinions  of  the  last  witness,  as  to  the  supe- 
riority of  the  French  law,  were  strongly  corro- 
borated by  several  foreign  merchants  who  were 
examined  by  the  Committee.    A  gentleman  of 

freat  experience  in  the  City  of  London,  Mr.  J. 
[owell,  a  partner  in  the  extensive  establishment 
of  Everington  and  Co.  of  Ludgate-hill,  and  who, 
as  member  of  a  Committee  for  the  amendment  of 
the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor,  had  devoted  much 
of  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  partnership,  also 
expressed  his  unqualified  approbation  of  the  com" 
mandit4  system.  To  this  witness  the  following 
questions  were  addressed  by  Mr.  Cobden : 

"You  think  it  (the  commandit6  system)  would 
be  a  very  great  benefit  to  able  and  intelligent 
young  men  who  are  embarked  in  business,  if  they 
could  enlist  the  aid  of  a  moneyed  partner,  for  a 
limited  sum,  which  partner  would  not  have  his 
whole  property  involved  in  the  prosperity  or  ad- 
versity of  the  business  ?"  "  I  do.  I  think  it  is 
the  most  natural  course  in  which  money  could 
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flow  from  the  capitalist  to  the  working-man,  what- 
ever he  may  be." 

"  Do  you  think  that  would  apply  to  the  case  of 
skilled  mechanics^  who  might  make  discoveries,  or 
take  oat  a  patent  for  some  new  process  in  me- 
chanism?" ''Decidedly.  I  am  told  that  «t  St. 
Etienne,  where  they  manufacture  ribbons  infinitely 
superior  to  the  ribbons  which  we  can  manu&cture 
in  Coventry,  the  system  prevails  to  a  great  extent ; 
and  that  a  great  many  clever  workmen,  artisans, 
draughtsmen,  and  managers  of  the  loom,  have  ac- 
cumulated property,  and  are  actually  now  con- 
ductors of  business,  who  have  risen  from  their 
talent,  and  the  advantage  that  talent  has  had  in 
formfng  connexions  with  men  of  property;  and 
in  St  Etiemie  it  prevails  to  a  great  extent^  and  is 
doing  a  great  deal  of  good." 

"  That  argument  would  apply  with  still  more 
force  to  this  country,  where  the  energy  and  inge- 
nuity of  our  artisads  is  employed  in  a  still  larger 
field  of  industry  T  *^  Yes ;  and  it  is  for  want  of 
that  aid  that  the  artist  is  so  far  removed  from  the 
capitcUist,  and  partakes  so  slightly  of  nis  pros- 
perity." 

The  following  remarks  of  this  witness  are  also 
well  worthy  of  attention.  Mr.  Cobden  continues 
the  examination :  "  Do  you  consider  that  an  alte- 
ration of  the  law  might  also  be  beneficial  in  the 
case  of  young  men  entering  into  business  as  shop- 
keepers, or  in  any  other  way  of  business,  apart 
from  those  mechanical  inventions  of  which  you  have 
been  speaking  ?"     "  I  do  certainly." 

"Now,  take  your  own  case.  You  employ  a 
great  number  of  young  men  as  assistants  in  your 
extensive  business;  many  of  those  young  men 
come  from  the  country  for  experience  to  your 
house  of  business  ?*'    **  Yes." 

**  For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  your  view  on 
this  subject,  suppose  you  had  a  young  man  of  very 
superior  talent  and  character,  who  came  from  a 
town  in  the  country  where  he  was  well  known  and 
his  connexions  lived ;  as  a  capitalist^  having  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  his  morals,  and  having  a  high 
opinion  of  his  future  prospects,  you  might  be  dis- 
posed to  embark  1000^.  or  2000Z.  of  capital  in  that 
young  man's  business,  in  his  own  native  town, 
where  you  might  share  the  advantages  of  his  supe- 
rior talent  and  character  to  a  limited  extent,  with 
a  limited  risk.  Do  you  think  that  such  an  under- 
taking as  that  would  be  more  likely  to  be  entered 
into  if  the  law  were  altered,  than  it  is  now,  for  a 
capitalist  to  lend  that  young  man  a  sum  of  money 
of  1000/.or2000i.,  at  a  certain  rate  of  interest?" 
"  Certainly ;  and  infinitely  more  beneficial  to  the 
young  man ;  because  a  young  man  beginning  en- 
tirely with  borrowed  capital,  according  to  the  rules 
of  our  trade,  is  entitled  to  no  credit.  He  is  a  dan- 
gerous customer,  if  he  borrows  money  which  can 
be  called  from  him  at  any  time  when  the  lender 
begins  to  be  fearful,  or  when  for  his  own  purposes 
he  requires  it;  whereas  if  the  lender  became  a 
partner  en  commandite^  he  fixes  it  there  for  a  spe- 
cific period,  he  cannot  withdraw  it,  and  that  capital 
is  absolutely  liable  to  the  creditors  who  trust  him; 
whereas  the  borrowed  money  would  not  be  liable, 
and  in  the  event  of  failure  would  be  proved  as  a 


debt  on  the  estate  in  diminution  of  the  dividend." 
Mr.  Howell  subsequently  remarks,  "  I  have  heard 
my  own  senior  partner,  Mr.  Wynn  Ellis,  who  was 
member  for  Leicester,  say  he  has  seen  many  oppor- 
tunities when  he  would  liave  been  glad  to  assist 
young  men  of  skill  and  character,  but  the  present 
law  has  deterred  him." 

There  is  but  one  other  portion  of  the  evidence 
adduced  before  this  Comnuttee  to  which  we  shall 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers.  We  allude  to 
the  operation  of  the  present  law  of  partnership 
upon  joint-stock  banks,  and  all  other  public  compa- 
nies where  the  responsibility  of  the  ^areholders  is 
unlimited.  In  venturing  to  express  our  opinions 
upon  this  subject,  we  are  aware  that  we  are  tread- 
ing upon  delicate  ground.  Scotland  is  justly  proud 
of  her  banking-establishments,  which  have  contri- 
buted niore,  perhaps,  than  any  other  single  cause 
that  can  be  named  to  her  present  comparatively 
prosperous  condition.  But  our  Scottish  readers 
must  recollect  that  south  of  the  Tweed  joint-stock 
banks  have  not  been  generally  conducted  with  an 
equal  amount  of  prudence  and  success ;  and  our 
object  is  to  show  that  the  present  law  ofifers  no  secu- 
rity against  the  grossest  mismanagement,  nay  more, 
that  it  ofifers  facilities  for  it  which  would  not  exist 
were  the  liabilities  of  tlie  shareholders  limited  and 
ascertained. 

Mr.  T.  0.  Lietch,  a  solicitor  from  the  north  of 
England,  and  town-clerk  of  the  borough  of  Tyne- 
mouth,  furnished  the  Committee  with  some  in- 
structive evidence  upon  this  point  In  reply  to 
a  question  from  the  chairman,  he  stated  that 
''  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  I  have  had 
considerable  opportunities  of  observing  the  man- 
ner in  which  unlimited  liability,  as  to  shareholders 
in  joint-stock  banks,  has  operated  to  produce  a  very 
great  mischief,  as  I  conceive,  not  only  to  the  share- 
holders, but  to  the  persons  who  were  dealing  with 
the  companies." 

"  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state,  as  shortly  as 
you  can,  what  those  are  ?*  "  The  knowledge  of  the 
unlimited  liability  of  the  shareholders  induces  a 
reckless  system  of  credit  being  extended  to  the  com- 
pany by  large  capitalists  and  other  banking-com- 
panies, who  advance  money  to  the  joint-stock 
banks  on  re-discount,  or  deposit  of  bills  and  promis- 
sory notes,  in  a  manner  that  they  would  not 
advance  money  if  it  were  not  for  the  unlimited 
liability  of  the  shareholders,  and  that,  in  the  case 
of  more  concerns  than  one  that  have  come  under 
my  own  immediate  knofvledge,  has  gone  on  to  a 
frightfid  extent  and  now  goes  on  to  afnghtful  ex- 
tent. Several  banking-companies — I  would  not 
wish  unnecessarily  to  mention  names — have  ob- 
tained, and  do  obtain,  very  large  advances  from 
other  banking-companies,  from  die  surplus  capital 
of  those  companies,  upon  the  re-discount  or  depo- 
sit of  bills  and  notes,  the  character  of  which  ia 
known  to  them  to  be  little  better  than  worthless.'* 

"  That  is  upon  the  faith,  you  mean,  of  certain  par- 
ties having  shares  and  unlimited  liability  T  "  Ex- 
actly ;  and  they  are  not  parties  to  the  re-discount 
of  those  bills,  and  know  nothing  of  the  management 
of  the  afifairs  whatever."  This  witness  subsequently 
said,  *^  1  am  myself  in  connexion  with  the  North  of 
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England  Bank,  which  stopped  payment  some  years 
ago  and  is  now  heing  wound  up  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  I  have  had  opportunities  of  having 
interviews  with  the  managers  of  various  jointnstock 
bai^s,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  creditors  of 
that  concern,  and  I  have  myself  personally  charged 
the  managers  with  their  having  improperly  ex- 
tended cr^it  to  that  establishment  npon  the  re- 
discount or  deposit  of  paper,  which  they  must  be 
very  well  aware  was  not  proper,  legitimate  bank- 
ing-paper ;  and  the  answer  that  was  given  to  me 
by  them  was,  not  by  one  but  by  mai&y,  that  '  it 
was  no  matter  to  them ;  aU  they  looked  at,  from 
time  to  time,  was  the  composition  of  the  share- list  J 
Had  it  not  been  for  that  system  of  unlimitdd  lia- 
bility such  improper  credit  would  never  have  been 
extended." 

He  is  subsequently  asked,  *'  With  reference  to 
the  north-country  bank  you  spoke  of,  how  much 
was  their  capital  ?"    « 149,000/." 

''  And  their  liabilities?*'  "  Close  upon  two  mil- 
lions." 

"  ELave  thoee  liabilities  been  since  discharged  ?** 
*'  They  will  be  discharged,  but  with  a  result  that  is 
nioat  .frightful  to  contemplate." 

Kow  it  is  very  dear  that  a  catastrophe  of  this 
nature,  involving  many  innocent  £imilies.in  utter 
ruin,  could  not  have  occurred  under  a  system  of 
limited  liability,  and  for  the  very  ample  reason 
that  credit  would  not  hav>e  been  extended  to  the 
bank  b^ond  the  ascertained  anaouut  lor  which  tiie 
shareholders  were  responsible.  It  is  no  sufficient 
answer  to  this  to  say  that,  although  in  this  instance 
the  shareholders  suffered,  the  public  were  pro- 
tected. The  question  is,  Migi^  not  the  public 
have  been  equally  well  protedbed  under  a  law  c^ 
limited  liabiUty  ?  There  exists  no  prejudice,  that 
we  axe  «w«re  of^  against  the  chartered  banks ;  on 
the  contrary,  tiie  prejudice  is  the  other  way,  and 
for  this  substantial  reason,  that  these  establishments 
have  been,  invariaUy  we  believe,  conducted  with 
advantage  to  the  shareholders  and  safety  to  the 
public  Yet  a  chartered  bank  is,  praetically  ^)eak- 
ing,  a  partnership  en  commandite.  If  the  cham- 
pions of  unlimited  liability  have  truth  and  justice 
on  their  side,  suck  an  establishment  ought  to  be 
viewed  with  so^cion  and  distrust.  When  we 
find  that  the  jresult  is  precisely  the  reverse,  we  are 
surely  entitled  to  question  the  wisdom  and  policy 
of  the  present  etriugent  law. 

Mr.  K  W.  Field,  a  solicitor  of  great  experience, 
who  had  been  professioBally  engaged  in  winding 
up  the  affidrs  of  the  hank  already  referred  to,  fully 
corroboratedthe  testimony  of  the  last-named  witness 
skB  to  the  almost  incredibly  reckless  system  of  mis- 
management which  had  been  puvsued  for  years 
previous  to  its  £ulure.  He  said«  **  In  the  bank  so 
often  referred  to,  many  years  before  the  stoppage, 
compromises  with  the  debtors  of  the  bank  had 
been  entered  into^  and  conpoflition  taken  payable 
by  bills  at  long  dales.  The  mam^ers  of  the  bank, 
in  order  to  have  extra  means  of  raising  capital  to' 
carry  on  the  concern,  also  obtained,  as  a  part  of 
the  terms  of  the  oompromise,  from  ihe  compound- 
iDg  creditors,  second  sets  of  bills  for  the  whole 
amount  of  the  original  debt  so  compounded,  upon 


promises  that  the  debtors  should  never  be  called 
upon  to  pay  them,  but  should  renew  them  from  time 
to  time  as  long  as  they  thought  fit.  For  many  years 
those  bills,  so  renewed  from  time  to  time,  went 
about  to  the  great  discounting-establishments  of 
the  country,  and  were  discounted  over  and  over 
again;  and  I  cannot  but  believe,  knowing  bow 
the  great 'discounting-establishments  carry  on  their 
business,  and  of  how  very  mudi  they  know  of  all 
the  affidrs  of  those  who  are  parties  to  mercantile 
bills,  that  it  must  have  been  extremely  will  known 
to  a  great  number  of  them  that  th^  were  dw- 
ooiunting  nothing  but  a  set  of  *  kites,*  and  enabling 
that  joint^ock  bank  for  a  number  of  }  ears  to  cany 
on  business  and  to  involve  its  partners  and  an  entire 
district  of  country  in  a  larger  vortex  of  ruin.** 

'^  You  think  such  would  not  have  been  the  case 
under  a  bank  with  limited  liability  ?"  "  Certainly 
not;  because  to  have  shown  to  the  great  money- 
lenders any  one  transaction  of  tint  sort  would  wA 
once  have  been  to  have  stopped  all  the  credit  of  the 
bank  with  the  leading  establiriiments." 

Such  are  a  few,  but  by  no  means  all  of  the  evila 
which  result  from  the  present  law  of  partnership. 
There  are  but  two  classes  in  the  community  who 
seem  to  thrive  under  its  -operation,  and  these  urn 
the  experienced  capitalist  and  the  unprincipled  ape- 
culator.  It  lends  undue  influence  to  the  money- 
power  of  the  one,  and  to  the  other  it  holds  out  m 
positive  inducement  to  fraud.  Tb  the  imprudent 
it  proves  too  ofben  a  deadly  snare;  and  we  may 
venture  to  affirm  that  every  one  who  reads  these 
lines  can  readily  call  to  mind  acme  grievous  case 
of  individual  hardship  inflicted  by  its  indiscrixni- 
nating  rigour.  To  the  progress  of  tiu  middle  and 
lower  class  it  creates  an  artificial  bsrrier,  not  in** 
surmountable  indeed,  as  the  annals  <»f  British  in- 
dustry can  show,  but  still  formidable,  and  in  the 
case  of  humble  men  of  genius  efiien  fstal.  The 
combined  operation  of  o«r  partnership  and  patent 
laws  checks  the  spirit  of  invention  among  our 
workmen  to  their  own  individual  disadvantage,  and 
to  the  £eu:  greater  loss  of  the  public.  These  latter 
grounds  alone  iumish  ample  motives  for  legislative 
interference ;  but  ihete  are  besides  political  and 
social  reasons  why  the  law  should  undergo  a  change, 
The  present  law  of  partners  tends  materially  to 
widen  the  broad  line  which  in  this  country  exists 
between  the  richer  and  the  poorer  classes;  and 
whatever  has  that  effect  dimii^shes  at  once  the 
symmetry  and  the  safety  of  the  social  structure. 
The  wisest  effcnis  of  modem  statesmanship  have 
been  made  with  the  view  of  effiuung,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, this  unseemly  Memish;  nor  have  these  eftorts 
been  made  in  vauk  So  long,  however,  as  the  pre* 
sent  law  of  partnership  exists,  with  unlimited  liabi- 
lity for  ii£  basis  and  the  L^d  Chancellor  for  its 
administrator,  the  industrioua  middle  and  working 
classes  have  a  just  and  serious  cause  of  complaint 
against  their  more  fortunate  superiors.  It  is  one, 
moreover,  which  we  have  good  reason  to  know  is 
both  widely  and  keenly  felt;  and  although  no 
popular  demonstration  noay  have  yet  taken  place 
upon  the  subject,  it  is  not  upon  that  account  less 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  economist,  the  poli- 
tician and  tlie  law-reformer. 
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'fiat,**  ^  otpitohBt  may  exolnm,  ""wiU  yeq 
vmtare  to  alter  a  Um  whiok  kas  been  so  long  and 
tnivereally  reooguiaed  in  the  British  mercantile 
world,  wfaidi  has  grown  up  wiUi  oar  greatneas, 
and  whidi  yom  cannot  touch  widiont  riiaking  tke 
whole  aystea  of  eoomiercial  oredit  to  its  fonnda* 
tions?  Arow^flomnchnviser  than  our  ancestors 
that  we  shonld  firefer  foreign  laws  and  foreign 
prinoiples  to  those  which  they  have  handed  down 
to  ns,  and  imder  wlaoh  we  have  ontstrtpped  all 
competitors?"  To  this  we  rq>ly  that  liie  British 
law  of  partnership  is  pnrely  of  modem  growtL 
It  was  m^mown  to  ihe  old  standard  legal  antfao* 
rities;  and  even  the  teompamtively  reoent  com- 
mentaries of  the  accomplished  Blaclotone  are  rilent 
^k  the  subject  Was,  llien,  the  law  of  unlimited 
liability  introduced  by  the  wise  interference  of  the 
Legislature,  when  our  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial activity  were  progressing  towards  matu- 
rity? Not  so.  It  was  established  after  much 
controversy  upon  the  bench.  It  is  essentially,  to 
use  Bentham's  term,  ''Jndgennade  law;**  and  it 
dates  no  further  back  than  the  year  1793.  The 
case  of  Waugh  v.  Carver,^  decided  at  Westminster 
in  that  year,  first  established  to  its  full  and  recog- 
nised extent  the  law  of  unlimited  liability.  We 
need  not  remark  upon  the  circumstances  of  that 
case  further  than  that  it  inflicted  a  grievous  hard- 
ship upon  parties  who  were  not  only  innocent,  but 
who  could  not  in  any  way  have  anticipated  the 
responsibilities  wluch  were  attached  to  them  by 
&e  deddon  in  question.  We  shall  not  presume  to 
dispute  t!he  legality  of  that  decision,  sanctioned  as 
it  has  been  by  the  unvatying  practice  of  sixty 
years ;  but  the  reasons  assigned  for  it  by  the  pre- 
siding judge — Ohief*Justice  Eyre— are  very  far 
indeed  from  l>eing  satisfactory.  ''If,**  remarked 
that  learned  person,  ''  the  principle  be  true,  that 
he  who  takes  the  general  profits  of  ft  partnership 
must  of  necessity Ibe  made  liable  to  the  losses,  in 
order  that  he  may  stand  in  a  Just  dtuation  vrith 
regard  to  the  creditors  of  the  house,  then  this  case 
is  clear  of  all  difficulty."  This  may  be  a  sound 
principle  thus  stated  in  general  terms';  but  in  the 
case  in  question  the  creditors  never  looked  to  the 
parties  who  were  ultimately  held  respons^tibe^  nor, 
indeed,  were  they  aware  cf  their  extstence.  If  it' 
had  been  otherwise,  the  equity  of  this  decision 
would  be  unquestionable,  because  the  observance 
fX  good  faidi  ought^  in  all  mercantile  dealings,  to 
be  strictly  enfore^  As  it  stands,  it  seems  to  us 
<o  involve  a  departure  from  that  strict  pifth  to 
^ioh  ire  conceive  coufts  of  justice  ought  to  con^ 
Am  themselves.  It  is  the  province  of  these  tri- 
bnnals  to  interpret  nnd  to  enforce  the  fulfilment 
^  all  lawful  contmcts  entered  into  between  man 
nnd  man;  bnt  it  is  no  part  of  their  duty  to  dog 
them  with  imaginary  conditions  diaadvuitageons 
te  tiie  parties,  and  of  ^extremely  questionable  bene- 
ft  to  tke  public  Xn  intioducing  the  prindple  of 
naHmlted  liability  the  Courts  of  Westminster  tra- 
velled out  of  tiMir  appointed  sphere  into  die  ftr 
more  extensive  and  obscure  donsuiin  of  political 

economy.    It  is  to  the  economist  and  ^e  legislator, 
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*  tliis  cut  is  reported  in  the  second  volnme  of  Hennr  Black- 
it0M*b«Bepoft8,"p.246. 


not  to  the  jurist,  that  the  solution  of  &is  question 
properly  bdongs.  Lawyers,  as  a  olass,  are  gene- 
rally accused  of  entertaining  contracted  views  ^f 
kgidation ;  and  the  unlimited  liability  principle, 
which  ^y,  and  they  Alone,  have  esti^ished  in 
this -country,  aoooirds  with  the  diavacter  they  have 
acquired.  That  principle  is  baaed  upon  an  ex*- 
l^oded  notion  of  public  economy.  It  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  public  cannot  be  safely  left 
to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and  that  therefore 
the  law  must  interfere  for  their  protection.  Take 
the  case  of  a  man,  for  example,  who  is  desirous  of 
mvestiag  a  certain  sum  of  money  in  a  conmiercial 
enterprise  of  whidi  he  approves.  ''I  am  willing 
to  risk  10002.  in  this  venture,"  he  may  say ;  **  so 
far  will  I  go,  but  no  further."  But  his  lawyer 
very  soon  tells  him  that  if  he  is  a  sane  man  he  will 
do  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  will  tell  him  that  the 
law  does  not  sanction  any  such  moderate  risks ;  and 
that  he  must  venture  all  or  nothing.  This  is  the 
arbitrary  alternative  of  our  law  of  partnership,  from 
which  there  is  no  possibility  of  escape. 

We  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  courts  of  law 
have  in  various  instances  found  it  impossible  to 
follow  the  alternative  in  question  to  its  legitimate 
conclusions.  The  managing-clerk  of  a  mercantile 
house,  for  example,  who  receives  a  salary  in  pro- 
portion to  the  profits  of  the  concern,  ought,  upon 
the  principles  laid  down,  to  be  deemed  a  partner. 
Yet  he  will  not  be  deemed  so  if  he  bargains  to 
receive  a  sum  of  money  calculated  in  proportion 
to  a  given  quantum  of  the  profits.  J^ut  if  he 
agrees  for  a  port  of  the  profits,  as  such,  even 
although  he  hiui  no  property  in  the  concern,  he  is 
liable  as  a  partner  to  all  the  world.  If  the  reader 
can  perceive  any  difference  between  these  two 
cases  he  must  be  more  sharp-sighted  than  the  late 
Lord-Chancellor  Eldon.  That  conservative  judge, 
than  whom  no  more  strenuous  stickler  for  prece«- 
dent  ever  lived,  tells  us  expressly  that  the  ''  dis- 
tinction is  so  thin  that  I  cannot  state  it  as  esta- 
blished upon  due  consideration."  The  distinction 
is  indeed  so  thin  as  to  be  wholly  imperceptible  to 
the  vision  of  the  unleamed.  Such  inconsistencies, 
nevertheless,  are  but  the  natural  result  of  an  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  erroneous  principles  with  the 
practice  and  the  necessities  of  mercantile  life. 

So  much  for  the  inherent  defects  of  the  presecit 
law.  But  as  we  have  already  staled,  <he  mode  of 
its  administration,  at  least  in  England,  forms  an- 
other and  distinct  ground  of  objection.  Upon  diis 
point,  however,  it  is  altogether  unnecessary  to 
dwell.  We  have  only  to  repeat  that  the  Oourt  of 
Ohanceiy  has  the  eole  jurisdiction  in  this  matter  in 
order  to  show  that  whatever  benefits  may  be  de- 
rived by  the  community  at  large  from  the  privi- 
leges juad  responsibilities  attached  to  partnership, 
they  were  assuredly  not  meant  to  be  extended  to 
the  poor  man.  Take  the  case  of  a  couple  of 
tradesmen  engaged  in  a  partnership  transaction  to 
the  extent  of  l(X>i.,  and  in  whidi  the  one  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  other — ^no  matter  how ;  what  remedy 
has  the  complaining  jNirty  ?  A  Bill  in  Equity,  his 
legal  adviser  will  inform  him  with  becoming  gra- 
vity ;  but  if  possessed  of  common  discretion,  that 
functionary  will  also  tell  him  that  he  had  much 
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better  snbmit  to  his  loss  than  "go  into  Chancery*' 
for  so  trifling  a  sam.  Again,  suppose  a  nnmber  of 
iqprking-men  desire  to  form  themselves  into  an 
association  for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  let  ns 
say,  a  public  reading-room,  or  a  lodging-house,' or 
bfl^hs  and  wash-houses  for  persons  of  their  own 
class ;  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  law  of  part- 
nership, if  fairly  examined,  positively  forbid  the 
attempt.  The  management  of  such  an  undertak- 
ing must  necessarily  be  intrusted  to  a  few  persons ; 
and,  practically  speaking,  they  may  either  involve 
their  fellow-partners  in  debt»  or  they  may  dissi- 
pate the  funds  committed  to  their  charge  in  the 
most  unwarrantable  manner  with  perfect  impunity. 
It  were  bitter  mockery  to  tell  the  victims  of  such 
a  scheme  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  open  to 
them.    Such  an  anomalous  state  of  things,  we  will 


venture  to  say,  exists  nnder  no  other  system  of 
jurisprudence  in  Europe  or  America.  It  amonnta 
to  more  than  a  denial  of  justice,  for  it  directly  en- 
courages fraud  by  insuring  its  impunity.  The 
grievance  of  which  we  speak  is  by  no  means  an 
imaginary  one.  It  is  deeply  felt  by  the  more  in- 
telligent portions  of  the  working-classes,  who  thos 
perceive  that  the  unspeakable  b^efits  of  industrial 
association,  which  in  this  country  have  been  at- 
tended wi^  results  so  vast,  are  by  law  prevented 
from  reaching  them. 

But  we  must  here  pause  for  the  present  We 
have  briefly  touched  in  the  forgoing  pages  upon 
the  leading  defects  in  the  law  of  partnership ;  we 
shall,  on  a  future  occasion,  consider  the  different 
plans  which  have  been  proposed  for  its  amend- 
ment. 


THE    MESSENGER— (PROM    THE    DANISH.) 

{CkmdMded  from  ptige  780,  Fci,JrFHL) 


Perhaps,  dear  reader,  you  think  that  I  cannot 
be  serious ;  but  you  do  me  injustice.     If  you  had 

seen  me  wandering  alone  in  the  garden  at 

gaard  that  September  night  while  Uie  others  were 
dancing  you  would  alter  jour  opinion.  Allow  me 
to  conduct  you  to  the  swing-hill,  from  which  there 
is  by  day  an  extensive  prospect.  Even  at  night 
this  spot  is  not  to  be  despised ;  the  dark  garden 
which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  looked  like  an 
impenetrable  wood ;  the  moon  was  in  the  first 
quarter,  and  consequently  threw  but  a  fJEunt  light 
on  far-off  objects;  but  on  the  Baltic  it  shed  a 
bright  lustre,  and  brought,  as  it  were,  the  ocean- 
minor  much  nearer  than  it  was  in  reality.  On 
the  left,  the  house  was  only  dimly  perceptible 
peeping  through  the  trees ;  on  the  right,  the  sum- 
mer-house blazed  with  bright  and  festive  lights ; 
and  thence  resounded,  ever  and  anon,  the  tramp 
of  heavy  feet  keeping  time  to  the  tunes  of  the 
quadrille.  All  else  was  hushed,  while  behind  me 
was  the  little  grove,  and  above  my  head  rose  the 
swing,  to  one  of  the  posts  of  which  my  name  was 
still  attached.  Had  you  seen  how  carefully  I  took 
down  the  paper,  had  you  seen  me  rocking  myself 
to  and  fro  in  the  seat  which  I  had  once  shared 
with  Hanne,  while  I  contemplated  the  strange 
name  which  had  become  dearer  to  me  than  my 
own,  because  she  had  pronounced  it  and  written 
it,  you  would  have  felt  that  I  also  had  my  serious 
moments.  But  characters  such  as  mine  seek  con- 
cealment when  in  a  serious  mood,  and  do  not  make 
their  appearance  again  until  such  mood  be  past. 

I  was  surprised  by  Gustav  and  Jette,  who  were 
walking  silently  arm  in  arm,  and  who  had  by 
chance  turned  their  steps  towards  the  swing-hill. 

**  And  why  so  serious,  dear  cousin  ?"  said  Jette. 
"  All  who  are  near  and  dear  to  me  must  be  happy 
to-day,  and  I  think  that  I  may  count  you  among 
those — you,  whom  I  have  to  thank  for  my  happi- 
ness !  Come  and  participate  in  the  joy  you  have 
created !    Were  I  not  convinced  to  the  contrary. 


I  might  believe  that  you  were  grieving  for  the  irre- 
parable loss  you  had  sustained  in  giving  up  your 
claim  upon  me,  so  serious  do  you  look." 

*'  Do  not  mock  me,  Jette.  I  have  perhaps  lost 
more  this  moment  than  aught  will  ever  compensate 
me  for." 

"  It  is  well  that  a  certain  lady  in  Berlin  cannot 
hear  what  your  politeness  dictates  in  Sealand,*' 
said  Jette.  *'  But  a  truce  to  compliments,  and  let 
us  deal  frankly  with  each  other.  After  all,  you 
cannot  deny  that  you  heartOy  rejoice  at  not  being 
more  nearly  allied  to  us  than  you  already  are." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  But  what  if  it  were  quite 
the  contrary  ?  what  if  the  cause  of  my  depressed 
state,  if  depressed  I  be,  was  my  comprehending 
the  impossibility  of  my  ever  being  anything  more 
to  you  than  I  am  at  present  ?  what  would  you  say 
then?" 

"  I  could  then  only  pity  you,  poor  Carl  1  Who 
would  have  thought  this  a  few  hours  ago  ?"  asked 
Jette  laughing. 

"  Then  pity  me,  Jette ;  for  in  bidding  adieu  to 

gaard  my  heart  remains  behind;  and  leave 

you  shortly  I  must" 

** Leave  us?"  asked  Gustav.  '*  Two  days  after 
your  arrival  ?    No,  indeed  you  shall  not" 

'*  Go  I  must,"  continued  I ;  "  and  perhaps  I 
shall  have  vanished  ere  you  are  aware  of  it.  I 
have  my  own  peculiar  ways  of  coming  and  going.** 

**  But  what  new  whim  is  this,  Carl  ?  I  thought 
that  you  intended  to  stay  with  us  some  time 
longer  ?  My  father  will  not  hear  of  your  depar- 
ture, I  am  sure." 

'*  I  must  leave  you,  dear  Jette.  Believe  me» 
circumstances  render  it  necessary.  Perhaps  we 
may  meet  again ;  but  if  not,  I  wUl  write  to  you, 
if  you  will  permit  me.  And  should  I  stand  in 
need  of  an  advocate  when  I  am  gone,  will  you 
plead  my  cause?  You  and  Gustav  will  think  of 
me  with  kindness,  I  know ;  and  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  this  day  our  thoughts  will  meet  at  the 
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bench  in  the  grove,  where  my  resignation  was  ac- 
cepted." 

They  both  held  out  their  hands  to  me. 

*'Bat  I  cannot  miderstand  you,  Carl/'  said 
Jette.  "  You  are  so  strange,  so  serious,  you  talk 
as  if  we  were  going  to  part  for  ever.  Perhaps 
you  are  going  to  setde  in  Berlin  ?" 

'*  Speak  not  of  Berlin,  I  heeeech  you,  Jette. 
It  was  an  eyasion,  an  untruth  inspired  by  the  exi- 
gences of  the  moment.  I  knew  no  better  way  of 
Siwarting  your  father's  plans,  or  I  should  not  have 
been  guilty  of  such  gross  fabrication.  Alas,  so  far 
from  being  betrothed  in  Berlin,  I  have  never  even 
been  there." 

Jette  drew  back  in  amazement  with  a  changed 
countenance.  "  Is  it  possible  you  have  never 
been  in  Berlin?  You  have  told  a  &lsehood  to 
help  me  ?    You  are  not  engaged  to  be  married  ?" 

"  Nor  have  ever  been.  I  was  never  refused  but 
once  in  my  life,"  added  I,  smiling,  as  Jette  gazed 
fixedly  at  me,  "  and  that  occurred  this  morning  on 
the  bench  in  the  grove.  Were  it  necessary,  I 
could  even  name  the  exact  hour." 

"You  are  a  noble  being,  Carl,"  said  Jette,  after  a 
panse.  "May  God  reward  you — ^I  cannot!  But  pray 
forjou  night  and  day  I  can  and  will."  She  was 
much  affected,  her  voice  trembled ;  Gustav  pressed 
my  hand. 

"  Dear  friends,"  said  I,  **  laud  me  not  overmuch ; 
the  higher  our  exaltation,  the  heavier  our  fall. 
Hear  my  stoiy  before  you  promise  to  pray  for 
me,  and  let  me  tell  you  how  I — But  no,  I  had 
better  be  silent ;  do  not  listen  to  me.  Promise, 
only  promise  to  remain  my  friends ;  and  now  let  us 
join  Uie  dance.  Will  the  bride  do  me  the  pleasure 
to  waltz  with  me  ?" 

We  walked  together  towards  the  summer-house. 
In  the  pine-tree  avenue  we  met  Hanne,  who,  ac- 
cording to  her  own  words,  had  been  searching  for 
human  beings ;  she  came  close  up  before  she  saw  us. 

"Are  you  all  deaf  and  dumb ?  Why,  I  have 
been  calUng  and  calling  you,  but  could  get  no 
answer;  and  here  you  are,  stalking  about  like 
ghosts,  frightening  honest  folk  out  of  their  senses  ! 
Bat  I  suppose  that  Carl  has  been  disturbing  the 
lovers,  as  usual ;  you  ought  to  know  that  where 
Jette  and  Gustav  are  there  your  company  is  not 
wanted!" 

"  No,  I  have  not,"  answered  I  abruptly. 

"  No!  Is  that  the  way  to  speak  to  a  lady?  Be 
80  gpod  as  to  give  a  polite  answer.  I  would  advise 
you  to  mend  your  manners  before  you  go  abroad 
again,  or  you  will  do  us  no  credit !"  and  she  began 
to  hum  the  well-known  song  of  **  Die  Wiener  in 
Berlin." 

In  Berim,  ngt  er, 
HnM  Ba  feu,  Mgt  er, 
T7nd  getchen^  s*iter, 
Iminer  sejn,  ngt  er. 

"  The  deuce  take  Berlin  1"  interrupted  I. 

"  A  meet  Christian  sentiment,  and  gracefully 
expressed." 

"  Only  think,  Hanne !  Carl  has  never  been  in 
Berlin,  nor  is  he  engaged!  It  was  to  gain  my 
iather*8  consent  that  he  said  so,"  said  Jette,  much 
moved. 


*'  What !  not  engaged !  Never  been  iu  Berlin  I 
Well,  then,  he  is  as  arch  a  deceiver  as  ever  e^qste^y 
that  is  all  I  can  say.  And  to  think  of  the  co^l 
impudence  with  which  he  trumped  up  the  story ! 
It  is  really  too  bad.  Falsehood  is  the  wors^  of 
vices,  the  root  of  all  evil." 

"  No,  idleness  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  littleHanne.*' 

"  Is  it,  indeed  ?  I  declare  he  does  not  even  know 
his  catechism !  I  will  set  you  a  task  to-morrow,> 
and  you  shall  repeat  your  lesson  to  me,  and  you 
shall  not  leave  us  until  you  are  perfect  in  your  cate- 
chism.** 

"  But  he  says  that  he  must  go  away  to-morrow, 
Hanne,**  said  Jette. 

*'  Then  we  have  no  resource  but  to  put  him  into 
confinement,**  said  Hanne.  "  His  bed-room  door 
shall  be  bolted  at  night,  and  Thomas  shall  keep 
watch  over  bim  by  day ;  that  boy  is  like  a  burr,  it 
will  be  no  easy  matter  to  elude  his  vigilance.** 

**  Then  I  can  escape  through  the  window,  that 
you  cannot  bolt** 

*'  And  break  your  neck  ?  You  shall  attempt  no 
such  thing!** 

*'  Oh,  one  may  cUmb  much  higher  than  to  my 
window  witiiout  breaking  one*s  neck,**  said  I. 
Jette  and  Gustav  blushed. 

"We  will  talk  the  matter  over  to-morrow. 
Surely  you  will  not  leave  us  on  the  day  of  Jette*a 
betrothal !  Now  give  me  your  arm,  and  let  ua 
take  a  walk.*'  We  strolled  about  the  garden  by 
the  lightof  the  moon.  The  conversation  was  some- 
times genera],  then  again  Hanne  and  I  had  it  all 
to  ourselves,  as  Gustav  and  Jette  seemed  to  enjoy 
their  happiness  most  when  silent. 

"  Is  it  true?  Do  you  really  intend  to  leave  us  ?** 
asked  Hanne. 

"  It  is  but  too  true.    I  must  leave  this.** 

"And  why,  may  I  ask?  Mind,  do  not  tell  me 
a  falsehood.** 

"  Because  I  have  already  been  here  too  long ; 
because  a  protracted  stay  among  you — with  you» 
dear  Hanne,  would  prove  fatal  to  my  peace  of 
mind.** 

"  I  begged  you  not  to  tell  fibs,  cousin  I  Is  it 
quite  impossible  for  you  to  speak  the  truth  for  two 
minutes  together  ?'* 

"  And  is  it  impossible  for  you  to  speak  seriously 
for  two  minutes  together  ?  What  I  have  said  is 
the  truth.*' 

"  Nonsense !  But  tell  me,  is  it  true  or  not  true 
that  you  are  engaged  in  Berlin  ?  Who  have  you 
deceived  ? — Jette  and  me,  or  my  parents  ?  Do  for 
once  speak  the  truth.** 

"  If  any  one  have  been  deceived,  Hanne,  then  it 
jus  your  father;  could  I  have  thought  of  aught  else 
at  the  moment,  I  should  not  have  had  recourse  ta 
an  expedient  which  I  cannot  otherwise  justify.** 

"  Very  likely ;  but  to  deceive  your  own  uncle  I 
I  can  tell  you,  Carl,  tliat  you  have  by  Uiat  act  bur 
dened  your  conscience  with  a  great  sin,  with  one 
almost  as  great  as  that  of  having  deceived  your 
cousins.*' 

"  It  is  a  sin  for  which  I  trust  you  will  grant  me 
absolution.  Ah,  Hanne,  the  thought  of  my  cha- 
racter appearing  doubtful  in  your  eyes  was  very 
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painful  to  me ;  and  fromthe&rst  moment  I  grieved 
that  I  could  not  explain  to  joa  that  it  was  but  a 
pvetext*' 

**  I  do  not  see  that  it  at  all  concerna  me  whe- 
ther 70a  are  engaged  in  Berlin  or  not.  You  may 
engage  yourself  in  China  for  aught  I  caro." 

**  In  your  light-heartedness  you  make  a  jest  of 
everything,  and  yet  it  is  yon  who  have  taught  me 
that  life  has  alao  its  serious  side.  You  have 
wrought  a  change  in  me,  Hanne ;  if  you  knew  die 
effect  the  first  sight  of  you,  the  evening  I  came 
here,  has  had  on  my  fate " 

"Well,  ^at  about  it?  What  dreadful  effect 
did  that  sight  produce  ?'*  asked  she  laughing. 

'*  Dear  Hanne,  you  nnoonsciously  chose  the  right 
word  when  yoa  called  it  dreadfcd.  Yes,  it  will 
follow  me  like  a  severe  judge,  reproaching  me  with 
my  folly ;  sleeping  and  waking  I  will  in^lore  for- 
giveness. Look  at  me  once  more  as  you  looked 
on  that  memorable  evening  and  lulled  my  con- 
science to  sleep,  and  tell  me  that  yoa  will  not 
hate  me.  See,  on  my  knees  I  beseech  you  to  give 
me  one  look,  one  friendly  word." 

I  had  actually  fidlen  on  my  knees  and  taken 
Hanne*s  hand. 

*'  Let  go  my  hand.  Yon  ore  sqaeezhrg  it  bo  hard 
that  you  hurt  me ;  that  dees  not  belong  ts  the 
part  you  are  playing.  BIse,  cousin,  else  yon  will 
soil  your  dress ;  besMes,  I  do  not  like  to  see  people 
in  such  old-fashioned  attitudes.  You  men  ought 
to  thank  your  stars  that  it  has  gone  otct  of  £iuBfaion 
to  make  love  on  tiie  knees.  Nothing  can  be  more 
tasteless  than  such  pastorals ;  to  them  b^ng  a 
shepherd's  hat  with  green  tassels,  and  lambs  with 
red  ribbons  round  their  necks." 

I  rose  quite  abashed. 

''You  seem  to  be  a  good  actor,^*  continued 
Hanne ;  "  when  you  come  out  to  us  next  Ohrist- 
mas  we  must  try  to  get  up  some  private  theatricals. 
How  delightful  that  will  be !  Last  year  we  were 
obliged  to  give  them  up,  because  no  one  would 
play  the  lover's  part  Holm  would  on  no  aoooont, 
although  I  consented  to  be  his  lady-love ;  and  a 
play  without  love  is  like  a  ball  without  music.** 

y  Let  us  speak  seriooBly,  Hanne.  I  am  really 
going  away ;  indeed,  I  may  be  gone  when  you  least 
expect  it,  as  I  hate  leave^aking.  it  is  not  with- 
out pain  that  I  think  of  parting  from  my  amiable 
cousins,  for  God  knows  when  we  shall  meet  again. 
You  lauffh,  I  cannot  forbid  your  doing  00,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  your  image  vnJl  follow  me 
wherever  I  go." 

"  Then  you  will  always  be  in  good  company.** 

**  Let  me  have  the  satLslaction  of  feeling,^  con- 
tinued I,  «<that  I  shall  live  in  yooar  friendly 
remembrance.  Forget  the  cousin  if  yoa  will,  dear 
Hanne,  for  after  all  consiBahip  is  net  worth  muoh, 
and  let  the  friend  take  his  place ;  the  former  con- 
nexion is  accidental,  for  the  latter  I  shall  hove 
cause  to  be  grateful.    I  give  up  the  former  when 

I  leave  ^gaard,  the  latter  aoGompooiet  me 

wherever  I  may  go." 

**  And  I  dare  say  that  it  will  not  trouble  you 
much,"  said  Hanne.  '*  I  do  not  stand  in  need  of 
couams,  and  still  less  of  friends.    What  should  I 


make  of  you ?  My  confidant? — It  is  not  the  cos- 
tom  in  our  family  to  have  such.  I  am  my  own 
confidant ;  it  is  tha  safest  plan ;  and  in  this  respect 
I  do  but  follow  my  sister's  example,  who  never 
saida word  to  me  i^Kmt her  attaofament  to  Gustav. 
Should  I  make  you  my  counsellor  ? — A  precious 
adviser  I  should  have  I  No,  I  fear  that  you  will 
be  dismissed  as  nsidess  if  yoa  do  not  rest  satisfied 
with  die  post  you  hold." 

**  Well,  then,  let  me  keep  it,  bat  not  as  a  gift 
of  chance.  You  must  of  your  own  free  will  ehoose 
me  for  yoer  cousin,  your  cousin  elect;  that  is  a 
title  of  whidi  I  shall  be  proud." 

"  Will  you,  then,  promise  to  come  out  to  us  at 
Christmas  and  take  part  in  our  private  theatxicals  ?" 

**  I  wiU  even  promise  you  a  representation  before 
the  end  of  the  autumn,"  said  I.  "  Heaven  knows 
if  I  shall  have  the  same  dramatic  talent  next 
winter  as  I  hove  now."  Honne's  liveliness  was 
coDtagious,  and  tiw  sentiment  ae  often  langhed  at 
was  thrown  into  the  baok-gvound. 

*'Then  I  hereby  solenmly  nominate  yoa  my 
arch  elected  cousin ;  and  permit  you^ov^r  and  ahoivs 
this,  of  espeoal  grace,  and  in  ooasidemtion  of 
your  great  and  manifold  merits,  to  bear  the  title 
of  <jrrand  Inventor  of  Fakehoods  to  my  oouit." 

^  And  this  nominatipn  yoa  seal  with  this  litda 
brown  glove,  of  which  I  vnll  deprive  you,  that  I 
may  impress  an  hnmble  vassal's  kisB  en  your  hand, 
and  which  I  will  in  future  wear  in  my  helmet  as 
aaign  of  my  new  dignity." 

**  No,  hold !  give  me  bade  my  glove  ?  So  mudi 
I  would  not  throw  away  upon  yoa.  It  is  a  good 
^ve— -not  a  i«nt  in  it,  not  even  ripped  in  ihe 
seams.  Oive  it  to  me;  I  do  not  like  to  have  odd 
things.  Give  it  to  me,  or  the  other  will  be  of  no 
use."  Haaonoe  tried  to  anatdi  it  from  me,  but  I 
kept  fiast  hold  of  it,  and  soon  got  possession  of  the 
feUow. 

**  Yoa  most  redeem  tbem^  Hanne-^ldss  for 
each;  they  are  honestly  worth  it,  suoh  good  new 
gloves  as  they  are.  They  are  forfek  hj  all  the 
kwB  of  chivaliy,  and  I  cannot  spare  them  for  less." 

^*  You  must  be  mad,  Carl  J  Do  yon  imagine  that 
I  would  kiss  you  to  get  bade  my  gloves?  I  woald 
sooner  die  I"  she  added,  with  oomic  indignation. 

^'  Dear  littJe  envelope,  onoe  in  the  keeping  of 
the  serpent  that  has  mortally  wounded  me,  on 
your  smoodi,  perfumed  soxiice  I  press  my  lips ! 
Tell  thy  ttustnsss  what  I  ventured  not  to  pronounce, 
what  at  this  moment  I  confide  to  you^"  I  kissed 
the  glove. 

I  restored  them  to  her,  and  was  just  about  to 
their  nmsom  when  I  heard  the  Justitsraad's 


voice. 

"  Jette!  Hanne!  Cari!  Hallol  Where  are  you  ?" 
'*  Here,  in  the  avenue,^  said  Hanne,  running 
away  from  me.   ''  We  are  coming]" 
''  But,  dearest  Hanne !  the  forfeit !" 
**  We  win  settle  tibat  to-morrow ;  to-night  you 
must  give  me  credit." 

"  Dearest  Hanne,  it  will  be  much  too  late  to- 
morrow 1  For  Heaven's  sake,  have  mercy  on  me! 
I  am  going  away  to-night  1  No  to-monow  will  see 
me  alive." 
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Gflstsv  and  JeOe,  ^o  now  came  ap  to  us, 
kogfaed.  The  gloves  and  the  hiss  were  for  ever 
lost 

"  WeO,  chiidrai,  where  have  you  been?**  said 
the  Jastitsraad.  "  Come  and  danoe  another  round 
with  the  serrantB,  and  then  we  will  join  your  mo- 
ther. She  is  fnreparing  muUed  churet  for  us  to 
coantemct  the  e&cts  of  the  evening  air.  Stop, 
Oarl !  stop !  fianne  is  sore  to  be  engaged  by  one 
of  the  meii»  go  you  and  danoe  with  one  df  the 
miik-maids.  ISiere  is  lame  Ane,  she  has  not 
danced  much ;  it  is  a  pity  she  should  not  amuse 
herself  beoanae  her  one  leg  is  a  quarter  of  an 
ell  shorter  than  Hie  other.  Go  4md  dance  with 
her.** 

"Do  not  tell  the  poor  girl  too  many  wicked 
stories,"  said  Hanne,  as  I  was  going  into  the 
summer-house.  *'  Have  mercy  on  her  soft  heart, 
and  do  not  txy  to  purloin  her  ^ovea,  for  the  cow- 
herds would  be  sure  to  interfere.** 

"Gloves!  Oondierds  J  What  hove  you  got  into 
your  heads  now  ?*'  asked  her  fiither. 

"  Mischief!  dieer  mischief,  uncle  !*' 

"  Fie,  cousin !  ^t  is  not  the  language  of  a 
diivalroos  man,"  said  Haane.  **  Do  net  tarnish 
jour  new  arms,  but  let  them  be  as  spotless  as  your 
reputation.  Now  go  and  engage  lame  Ane,  and  I 
piomise  yoo  to  lead  a  dance  that  will  last  at  least 
aabour.** 

The  danoe  was  over,  the  mulled  wine  drunk, 
the  faa^y  Gustav  had  gone  home,  the  family  had 
bidden  each  other  good  night,  and  I  was  alone. 

It  is  the  last  evening,  thought  I  to  myself;  the 
short  dream  is  at  an  end,  and  I  must  leave  this 
hippy  house  never  to  return.  A  4leep  sigh  aooom- 
pamed  this  reflectiAm.  And  my  tjmumery  will 
soon  be  disooveied ;  they  will  despise  and  abhor 
me.  I  have,  perhaps,  made  them  the  laugbing- 
Btodc  of  the  whole  nei§^ibourfaood.  And  Hanne  ? 
IVhat  if  I  stayed  yet  another  day,  oi^  half  a  day, 
only  a  morning?  That  may  involve  myself  yet 
more — ^I  who  am  already  too  weak  to  burst  asunder 
the  bonds  that  bind  me  here.  No,  I  will  go !  In  an 

hoar  the  moon  will  have  set ;  in'an  hour ^How 

I  ever  allowed  myself  to  get  into  this  predicament 
is  inoonceivahle  1  But  I  have  no  time  for  moralis- 
ing at  the  very  moment  that  I  am  to  separate  from 
Hanne  for  ever ! — iot  ever !  Those  are  dreadful 
irords.  Now  all  is  qfuiet  in  the  house ;  I  do  not 
hear  anything  but  Pasop  shaking  his  chain ;  he 
will  not  bark  when  he  sees  that  it  is  L 

I  gathered  up  my  things  and  opened  the  win- 
dow.— ^But  shall  I  go  without  leaving  a  letter  ?  The 
land  people  mi^  be  alarmed  about  me;  and 
what  shall  I  write  ?  Be  of  good  cheer,  «Msin ! 
cuny  out  the  adventure  bmvely  to  the  end.  What 
would  my  friends  say  if  they  saw  me  ?  I  must, 
besides,  txy  to  put  them  on  a  wrong  scent ;  but  I 
will  address  the  letter  to  Hanne;  she  shall  see  that 
my  last  thought  was  for  her. 

I  took  up  my  pencil  and  wrote :  *'  HaBne*s 
cmehy  compels  me  to  this  hasty  ^ght.  I  leave 
this  hospitable  house,  while  I  bless  its  amiable  in- 
habitants and  the  hard-hearted  fair  one  who  forces 
me  to  seek  refuge  in  Fredericia,  which  has,  from 


olden  times,  possessed  the  jm  cuyU  for  gentlemen 
hi  difficulties.'*  I  stuck  the  paper  in  the  frame  of 
the  looking-glass  where  it  could  not  fjedl  to  attract 
atlentioa. 

After  I  had  played  the  lively  part  to  the  end,  I 
passed  several  hours  in  a  most  serious  mood,  unable 

to  tear  myself  away  from  the  dear gaard.    It 

was  not  until  I  peroeived  that  day  b^^  to  dawn 
that  I  took  heart  of  grace,  threw  my  carpet-bag 
out  of  the  window  and  climbed  down  tiie  tree.  By 
a  circuitous  road  I  readied  the  wood  which  lay 
neaf  the  village  where  4welt  my  uncle.  The  sun 
was  already  Mgh  in  the  heavens,  when,  fatigued, 
discontented  with  myself  and  the  whole  world,  I 
arrived  at ^inge  parsonage. 

One  evening,  shout  a  week  after  my  arrival,  I 
was  sitting  in  the  twilight  with  the  aged  couple, 

while  my  thoughts  were  at gaard.  The  pastor 

nibbed  his  bkuck  cap  backwards  and  forwards  on 
his  head,  qieaking  in  an  under-voioe  to  himself. 
At  lengdi  he  said:  '*  Truth  to  teU,  nephew,  I  do 
not  know  what  to  make  of  you.  Never  was  there 
young  man  of  such  a  sedentary  turn.  You  have 
not  as  yet  been  further  than  the  gard^i  and  the 
wood,  and  I  assure  you  there  are  many  ^aoes  in 
the  neighbourhood  well  worth  semg.** 

'*  It  is  a  pity  that  he  should  havecome  to  us  old 
people,**  said  the  pastor's  wife.  "Had  our  son 
been  at  home,  then,  indeed,  matters  would  have 
been  difiiarei^ ;  but  he  is  in  Kiel.  How  can  we 
possibfy  amuse  such  a  young  man  ?  I  feel  quite 
sorry  for  him,  poor  boy  !** 

I  e^gsressed  my  entire  aatis&ction  with  my  pre- 
sent ({uarters.  But,  in  isnat,  1  felt  very  ill  atease ; 
my  JBpirits  were  painfully  depressed.  I  was  butone 

mile  from  -gaard,  where  n^  departure  must 

have  caused  groat  oonstemation ;  and  although  I 
often  in  the  evening  sneaked  about  the  house  that 
hcdd  my  dear  little  Hanne,  I  had  nevertheless 
heard  nothing  of  the  frmily  since  I  left  the  phice 
to  which  my  heart  was  clinging. 

"  Instead  of  your  being  a  wild,  harum-soarum 
fellow  as  you  were  always  described,  you  are  a 
complete  Puritan.  It  is  no  good  sign  when  gaiety 
takes  sucha  turn.  And  then  your  appearance  alters 
every  di^,  nephew.  It  seems  to  me  that  your 
complexion  has  grown  darker  during  the  last 
we^;  and  you  are  as  yellow  as  if  you  had  the 
jaundice.** 

'*  Oodiorbid!'*  exclaimed  my  aunt  much  alarmed. 

I  reassured  her  as  to  the  state  of  my  health. 

«' And  now  that  you  are  cultivatbig  the  hair  oa 
yomr  upper  lip,**  continued  my  uncle,  '*  you  will 
soon  look  like  a  dxageon.  If  you  were  not  such  a 
quiet,  sedate  young  man,  I  would  accitte  you  of 
being  a  puppy.'* 

I  had  by  degrees,  and  with  no  little  trouble, 
dyed  my  hair  and  stained  my  face  with  walnut- 
juice,  to  prevMkt  my  being  recognised  should  any 
of  the  servants  from  gaard  (fiance  to  meet  me. 
For  the  same  reason  I  was  cultivating  moustachios ; 
but  as  yet  they  were  very  slenderiy  developed. 

"  Now,  tell  me,  nephew,  what  is  your  reason  for 
wearing  those  horrid  moustachios  ?" 

Why,  because — I  wUl.    I  am  in  the  Livjsger 
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C!orps,*  uncle,  and  we  are  ordered  to  wear  mous- 
tachios." 

*'  What  an  idea !  Did  jou  ever  bear  the  like  ? 
But  when  we  are  in  Rome  we  must  do  as  Borne 
does,  says  the  proverb." 

This  interrogatory  passed  off  pretty  well,  and 
thus  established  a  prescriptive  right  to  my  disguise. 

^  I  am  determined  that  you  shall  go  out  and 
look  about  you,"  said  the  pastor.   "  To-morrow  I  am 

going  to gaard  to  transact  some  business  with 

the  Justitsraad,  and  you  must  accompany  me ;  it  is 
but  a  mile  from  this,  and  the  country  is  lovely." 

I  felt  almost  at  my  wits'  end.  '*  I  would  rather 
remain  at  home,  uncle  ;  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
the  family,"  stammered  I. 

"  Indeed  you  shall  not ;  I  will  have  my  own  way. 
The  people  at gaard  are  kind,  amiable  crea- 
tures, and  you  will  soon  feel  at-home  with  them." 

rwhat  am  I  to  say  next  ?)  "  The  Justitsraad 
ana  my  father  are  at  variance  on  some  matter  of 
business ;  they  are  bitter  enemies.  I  shall  not  be 
welcome  there ;  my  name  even  is  contraband  at 
gaard." 

''  Indeed !  I  never  heard  of  this  before,"  said 
the  old  man.  **  We  ought  not  to  hate  each  other 
for  the  sake  of  tbe  sinful  mammon ;  I  must  con- 
trive to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  them. 
Ill  preach  them  a  sermon  on  the  subject  which 
they  will  not  easily  forget." 

*'  It  is  my  chief  desire  to  see  them  reconciled, 
dear  uncle,  but  I  think  that  you  had  better  not 
mention  my  name.  When  I  may  chance  at  some 
future  period  to  make  the  Justitsraad*s  acquaint- 
ance, without  his  being  aware  of  who  I  am,  it  will 
be  easier  for  me  to  speak  to  him.  Believe  me,  it 
would  be  the  best  way  to  arrange  the  matter." 
Time  gained  is  much  gained,  thought  I. 

"  Well,  let  it  be  as  you  desire,"  said  my  uncle. 
"I  will  not,  then,  mention  that  you  are  here ;  but  I 
must  drop  a  few  hints  about  forgiveness  and  bro- 
therly love.     That  can  do  no  harm." 

"  No,  that  it  never  can,"  said  my  aunt.  "  But  I 
agree  with  Adolph,  and  it  is  right  that  his  wishes 
should  be  consulted  in  this  case." 

As  soon  as  the  old  people  had  retired  for  the 
night,  I  stole  through  the  garden,  and  endeavoured 

to  reach  gaard  by  taking  bye-paths.      The 

moon  shed  her  soft  inild  light  over  the  tranquil 
scene ;  the  clock  struck  eleven ;  it  was  the  hour  at 
which  the  family  generally  retired  for  the  night, 
and  I  might  emerge  from  my  hiding-place  vnthout 
the  fear  of  meeting  anyone.  Once  more  I  stood 
behind  the  shrubbery,  under  the  windows,  and  saw 
one  candle  after  the  other  extinguished.  All  was 
dark  in  the  sitting-rooms,  and  now  the  light  in 
Hanne's  room  disappeared. 

Sweet  be  thy  damben — ^bliofol  dreuns  be  thine  I 
Sleep  well  I 

murmured  I,  quoting  Baggesen*8  words,  and  my 
heart  answered  with  Uie  same  poet : 

I  love,  I  loTe,  I  love,  I  love 
None  but  tbee  I 

In  Jette's  room  there  was  still  a  light ;  she  was 


*  A  corps  of  militia  in  Denmark. 


thinking  of  her  Gustav;  was  perhaps  even  writing 
a  loving  word  to  him.  I  had  a  hard  struggle  with 
myself  to  refrain  from  climbing  into  the  tree  and 
calling  to  her.  I  had  a  claim  on  her  indulgence, 
whose  happiness  I  had  been  the  means  of  found- 
ing. Founding !  and  who  can  say  if  my  edifice 
does  not  already  totter  to  its  £all?  The  real 
cousin  has  perhaps  arrived !  But  it  is  done,  and 
what  is  done  cannot  be  undone.  Let  us  hope  for 
the  best  With  an  involuntary  sigh  I  retraced  my 
steps  through  the  garden.  Alas !  thought  I, 
**  When  the  door  is  shut  and  the  light  is  out,  then 
I  know  who  is  forgotten,"  says  the  proverb.  And 
it  would  be  well  were  I  forgotten. 

Something  moved  behind  me,  it  was  my  former 
friend,  the  Justitsraad *s  pointer,  but  he  followed 
me  growling,  as  though  he  would  drive  me  from 
the  ground  which  I  sullied  with  my  presence. 

"  Wachtel,  my  boy,  is  it  you  ?  Quiet !  quiet, 
Wachtel !"  I  tried  to  entice  him  to  come  to  me, 
but  he  showed  his  teeth ;  I  attempted  to  pat  him, 
but  he  barked  at  me,  and  the  other  dogs  soon 
joined  their  voices  to  his.  '*  Forgotten ! "  whispered 
I  to  myself,  **  forgotten  and  detested !"  Wachtel 
followed  me  growling  to  the  garden  palings,  and 
barked  after  at  my  shadow  as  I  walked  across  the 
field. 

The  next  afternoon  my   uncle  drove  over  to 

gaard.    As  soon  as  he  had  gone,  I  went  to 

his  study,  which  faced  the  east,  and  pointed  a  large 

telescope  in  the  direction  where  I  knew gaard 

to  be.  I  had  a  view  of  the  whole  plain.  Far  off 
rose  the  trees  on  the  high  hills,  that  must  be  the 
garden ;  the  grove  lies  on  the  left,  there  is  the 
swing-hill !  Something  white  rises,  it  appears  and 
disappears  at  regular  intervals.  "It  is  Hanne, 
swinging !"  exclaimed  I,  joyfully ;  and  I  stood  with  a 
beating  heart  the  whole  aftemoon*stariugoverat 
the  swing-lull,  in  the  hope  of  again  catching  a 
glimpse  of  the  object  which  had,  alas !  but  too  soon 
disappeared.  The  sight  of  a  tiny  bit  of  her  white 
dress  had  caused  my  heart  to  beat  violently.  But 
what  was  this  compared  to  the  agitation  I^was  in 
when,  in  the  evening,  my  uncle*s  carriago  drove  up 
to  the  door  of  the  parsonage ! 

When  his  pipe  was  lighted  and  he  had  seated 
himself  in  his  old  arm-chair  and  inquired  about 
all  the  servants,  he  said,  pushing  his  black  cap  off 
his  forehead,  "  I  heard  a  strange  story  over  there, 
which  has  given  me  much  to  think  about." 

**  What  was  it?  Was  itabout  the  Kapitelstax  ?"• 
asked  his  wife. 

"  No,  it  was  not,  child.  It  was  a  very  strange 
story.  They  do  not  wish  it  spoken  of,  but  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  not  mention  it  when  I  beg  you 
not  to  do  so.  Now  you  shall  hear.  Oh,  hand  ma 
a  light,  Adolph,  my  pipe  has  gone  out.  That  will 
do — thank  you,  my  boy ;  now  it  bums  very  well.  It 
was  the  story ;  yes,  it  was  indeed  a  very  strange 
one  !"  And  now  he  told  how,  one  evening,  when 
the  nephew  who  was  betrothed  to  Jette  was  ex- 
pected, a  person  arrived  who  knew  all  about  the 

*  The  price  of  corn,  at  which  rents  are  to  be  paid,  and  whidt 
is  fixed  every  year  by  a  Commission,  consisting  of  some  landholdoTS 
and  clerjgymen  in  eaeh  district. 
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family,  could  answer  every  question  put  to  him, 
passed  himself  off  for  Carl,  and  insinuated  himself 
into  the  good  graces  of  the  whole  family.  Some 
how  or  other  he  got  to  know  that  Jette  was  attached 
to  young  Holm,  and  so  he  declared  that  the  en- 
gagement between  himself  and  Jette  must  be  at  an 
end,  ss  he  was  betrothed  to  a  lady  in  Berlin.  The 
Justitsraad  was  at  first  very  angry,  but  at  last  gave 
his  consent,  and  the  same  evening  there  was  a 

dance  at gaard.     Next  morning,  cousin  Carl 

was  nowhere  to  be  found ;  but  he  had  left  a  slip 
of  paper  behind  him,  on  which  was  written  some- 
tiling  that  no  one  could  quite  comprehend.  Two 
days  elapsed  but  he  did  not  return.  On  the  third 
day  another  person  arrived,  who  also  called  himself 
Carl,  and  said  that  he  was  the  expected  nephew. 
He  had  a  letter  with  him  from  his  father,  and  the 
whole  family  immediately  recognised  him.  The 
first  person  was  consequently  an  impostor.  But 
now  Jette  was  betrothed  both  to  Holm  and  to  her 
cousin,  who  had  come  to  arrange  matters  for  the 
wedding.  This  caused  a  terrible  to-do.  He  wanted 
to  insist  upon  Holm  giving  up  Jette ;  at  length 
the  Justitsraad  interfered,  and  an  angry  discus- 
sion took  place  between  him  and  Oarl,  who  left 

gaard  the  following  day ;  and  so  offended  was 

he,  that  the  Justitsraad  found  it  no  easy  matter  to 
extort  a  promise  from  him  that  he  would  not  men- 
tion what  had  taken  place." 

"  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us !  It  must  have  been 
some  veiy  wicked  person!"  exclaimed  my  aunt, 
clasping  her  hands,  when  her  husband  had  finished 
his  story. 

"  He  was  undoubtedly  an  impostor,  and  in  truth 
it  was  a  very  strange  affair.  But  can  anyone  tell 
me  what  could  have  been  his  intention  in  going 
there?" 

"  To  steal,  of  course !  Didn't  he  break  open  any 
of  the  cupboards?  Is  nothing  missing  ?  None  of 
the  plate?    No  spoons?" 

"  Nothing  whatever,  and  he  stayed  there  two  days, 
going  in  and  out  at  his  pleasure." 

"  How  dreadful !  But  we  shall  hear  more  of  him  ; 
be  perhaps  wished  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  premises.  When  the  nights  get  darker,  they 
will  be  sure  to  hear  from  him." 

'*  It  is  an  unaccountable  story,"  said  I  in  husky 
tones,  which  would  have  betrayed  me  to  an  atten- 
tive observer.  "  And  have  they  no  idea,  no  suspi- 
cion of  who  it  was  ?" 

"  Not  the  least,  nephew.  They  described  him 
as  a  handsome,  well-mannered  young  man ;  and  all 
that  he  said  was  so  plausible  that  it  never  entered 
their  minds  that  he  was  not  the  real  cousin  Carl." 

"  You  may  rely  upon  it,  dear  friends,  it  has  been 
that  notorious  Morten  Fredenchsen,  who  broke  out 
of  the  prison  in  Roeshilde.  He  is  said  to  be  a 
consummate  rogue,"  said  my  aunt.  *'  I  have  heard 
that  he  once  gave  himself  out  for  a  Russian  officer, 
and  spoke  the  Russian  language  as  if  it  had  been 
his  mother-tongue.  He  must  have  escaped  from 
prison  again.  He  is  a  dangerous  person.  The 
Ix>rd  preserve  us  from  all  evil !  I  will  go  and  see 
if  the  gate  is  bolted,  and  tell  3Iorten  to  let  Sultan 
loose  at  night    We  cannot  be  cautious  enough 


when  such  folks  are  playing  their  pranks  in  the 
neighbourhood." 

The  old  lady  left  the  room  in  order  to  see  the 
house  well  secured  against  the  supposed  burglar, 
little  dreaming  that  the  person  she  so  much  feared 
was  living  under  her  peaceful  roof. 

The  next  day  we  spoke  of  nothing  else,  and  I 
found  it  easy  to  get  out  of  my  uncle  all  that  he 
knew  on  the  subject.  I  learned  that  the  real 
cousin  had  not  pleased  the  family,  and  that,  in 
fact,  they  were  all  glad  that  the  engagement  had 
been  cancelled.  My  unaccountable  disappearance 
had  furnished  them  with  abundant  food  for  all  sorts 
of  conjectures ;  but  they  never  expected  to  have 
the  enigma  solved,  as  all  the  inquiries  that  had 
been  quietly  made  by  Gustav  and  the  Justitsraad 
had  proved  fruitless.  The  former  had  written  to 
a  friend  in  Fredericia,  as  I  had  alluded  to  my 

going  there  in  the  paper  which  I  left  at gaard ; 

but  Uiey  did  not  think  that  it  would  lead  to  a  dis- 
covery. Thomas  went  daily  in  search  of  me 
through  woods  and  turf-bogs,  but  with  every  day 
his  hope  of  conducting  me  back  as  a  prisoner  to 
gaard  diminished. 

My  folly  liad  thus  caused  no  mischief.  "  For- 
tune had  been  the  guardian  of  the  fool,"  as  it 
generally  is.  I  cannot  describe  the  pleasure  with 
which  I  gathered  these  accounts ;  and  after  having 
turned  them  over  in  my  mind  for  several  days,  I 
at  length  fancied  that  I  might  venture  to  appear 

again  at gaard,  and  get  absolution.     I  formed 

a  thousand  plans,  but  rejected  them  all ;  at  last  I 
wrote  to  Copenhagen  for  other  clothes,  and  in- 
closed a  letter  addressed  to  the  Justitsraad,  which 
was  to  be  posted  there,  and  wherein  I  openly  con- 
fessed all  that  my  exuberant  spirits  and  a  conca- 
tenation of  the  most  accidental  circumstances  had 
led  me  into.  I  appealed  to  Miss  Jette  for  her  in- 
tercession ;  I  knew  that  she  would  not  refuse  me 
this.  I  spoke  of  my  sorrow  and  repentance,  and 
humbly  entreated  that  my  sins  might  be  forgiven. 
I  only  concealed  my  name  and  my  love  for  Hanne. 
You  will  not,  I  hope,  dear  reader,  ask  me  why  J 
did  so. 

At  length  my  blue  coat  came  from  Copenhagen, 
with  accounts  of  my  letter  having  been  duly  posted. 
And  now  my  impatience  increased  with  every  hour. 
I  did  not  find  it  difficult  to  induce  my  uncle  to 

pay  another  visit  to gaard,  and  ascertain  the 

sequel  of  the  story  which  every  night  deprived  my 
aunt  of  sleep.  I  had  intended  to  accompany  him ; 
but  when  it  came  to  the  point  I  dared  not,  and 
excused  myself  with  a  headache,  so  he  went  with- 
out me.  "  You  are  not  well,  nephew,  that  I  plainly 
see,"  said  he,  as  I  followed  him  to  the  carriage. 
"We  must  have  the  doctor  here;  you  will  be 
quite  black  at  last.  During  the  last  fortnight  you 
have  become  as  brown  as  a  gipsy ;  and  it  is  no 
natural  healthy  colour  either." 

The  good  old  man  did  not  know  that  I  was 
every  day  systematically  destroying  my  complexion, 
and  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  gipsify  myself. 

"He  shall  take  some  of  my  drops,"  said  my 
aunt.  "They  are  worth  all  the  physic  in  the 
world,  and  he  will  soon  be  well ;"  and  she  made  me 
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go  nitfa  ber,  and  forced  me  to  swailow  a  draught 

bitter  enough  to  make  the  most  haxdeued  siimer 

confess. 

*    "  Well»  have  they  got  bold  of  Morten  Freder- 

ichsen  ?"  asked  my  aunt,  when  the  pastor  letumed 

home.      "Has  he  committed  burglary  at   ' 

gaaid?" 

*'  No,  no,  child,  it  was  not  a  logue  of  that  kind. 
In  truth,  it  18  a  strange  story.  He  has  written  to 
the  Justitsraad  ficom  Copenhagen.'* 

"Written!— a  threatening  letter! — menacing 
him ! — merciful  HeaTon !  And  that  Acorn  Copen- 
hagen? What  an  unheard-of  piece  of  andacity  to 
commit  just  under  the  veiy  nose  of  the  head  of 
the  police !  But,  Heaven  be  thanhed !  he  is  no 
longer  in  our  neighbourhood  !** 

"No;  let  me  speak,  wife  dear;  it  is  not  at  alias 
you  suppose."  Ajid  now  he  related  the  contents 
of  my  letter,  which  only  served  to  increase  the 

curiosity  of  the  family  at  gaard.     My  aunt 

could  not  recover  from  her  suipriee. 

But  what  says  the  Justitsraad?*'  asked  I. 
Why,  what  could  he  say?  He  is  glad  that  it 
proved  to  be  an  educated  nian«  for  ^e  letter  is 
well  written,  though  he  is  annoyed  at  the  trick 
that  was  played  upon  him.  Jette-  never  rested 
until  she  got  him  to  promise  thai  he  would  not  let 
the  afbir  vex  him  any  longer.  As  I  thou§^  of 
what  you  told  me  about  your  fatfaw,  I  took  ssa. 
opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  about  brotherly 
love  and  forgiveness,  and  quoted  some  beautiful 
passages  from  Scripture  relating  thereunto.  They 
talked  a  great  deal  about  the  unknown  person,  and 
the  Justitsraad  said  that  he  would  make  his  ears 
tingle  for  him^  if  he  ever  got  hold  of  him,  but 
that  it  would  amuse  him  to  see  the  young  man 
again ;  and  my  two  dear  pupils  tried  to  persuade 
tbeir  &ther  to  put  a  mysterious  summons  in  the 
journals,  but  Mr.  Holm  advised  him  not  to  do  so." 

"  And  Mr.  Holm  was  right.  Those  people  are 
too  easily  imposed  upon,"  said  my  annL  *'  Should 
he,  after  all,  turn  out  to  be  a  rogue^— and  I  have 
my  suspicions,  for  he  who  will  lie  will  steal **" 

"  That  does  not  follow  as  a  matter  of  oonrse, 
dear  aunt,"  said  I. 

"  But,"  said  the  pastor,  "  we  ave  invited  to  dine 

at gaard  to-mociow,  and  I  promised  that  we 

would  go,  and  you  too,  Adolph ;  I  told  them  ^t 
I  had  a  nephew  staying  with  me." 

"  I  ? .  But  you  know,  unde,.  ^bat  my  &ther  and 
the  JustitanuKL— " 


"  Why,  yes ;  we  must  tiy  to  bring  about arecon- 
ciliation.  To  harbour  feelings  of  enmity  towmxis 
each  other  is  unworthy  of  sudi  men.  Leave  that 
to  me.  I  have,  not  mentioned  your  name,  and  you 
may  present  yourself  to  the  Justitraad  wil^ut  any 
fear  of  his  being  pnqjudised:  against  you;  he  is  an 
excellent  man;" 

Just  as  well  first  as  last,  Iheught  L 

"Had  we  not  better  take  the  drops  with  us ?" 
said  my  annt,  the-  next  day.  ^Adol^  looks  very 
black  under  the  eyes;  ha  m  wove  even,  ibmi  he 
was  yesterday." 

"  Let  me  see  that  you  do  not  get  seriously  ill, 
nephew,"  said  my  undft^    "  I.  do  not  like  your 


looks.  But  perhaps  it  is  the  dark  moustachios 
that  have  changed  you  so  much.  Faith,  I  think 
you  have  blackened  them  with  burnt  cork.  How 
it  does  alter  a  man !  You  don*t  look  like  yourself. 
The  Li^flBgers  must  be  a  fine  corps.'* 

My  endeavours  had  succeeded.  Listead  of  the 
gay,  fiesh-complexioned,  &ir-haired  cousin  in  the 

green  frock-coat,  who  had  deserted  from gaard, 

there  came  with  the  pastor  from ^inge  a  seri- 
ous, taciturn,  dark-haired  nephew  in  a  blue  coat, 
with  an  olive-brown  sickly  complexion,  and  a  pair 
of  black  moustachios. 

No  one  recognised  me ;  the  JustitBraad  called 
me  Mr.  Adolph,  and  gave  me  a  friendly  reception. 
The  party  consisted  of  Kamnoeaad  Tvede,  the 
landed  proprietor  from  Jutland,  and  his  fjEunily ; 
Gustav,  a  friend  of  his,  and  ourselves.  I  doubt 
whether  the  dadi  stains  could  hide  the  colour 
which  suffused  my  cheeks  when  Hanne  entered 
the  room.  She  had  grown  ten  times  handsomer 
in  the  last  fortnight,  and  was  fascinating  beyond 
all  measure.  I  stood  silent  and  serious  at  one  of 
the  windowa  The  many  difierent  thoughts  that 
rushed  through  my  mind  assisted  me  in  playing 
the  part  of  a  bashful  staranger.  Wachtel  got  up 
and  took  a  turn  sound  the  room  to  snuff  at  the 
company;  he  wagged  his  tail  on  approaching  my 
aunt,  but  growled  at  me ;  Hanne  called  to  him, 
and  bade  him  lie  down  in  his  comer. 

"  But  how  does  it  happen,  my  friend,  that  your 
daughter  is  not  betrothed  to^y  to  the  same  person 
as  when  we  were  here  last?"  asked  the  landed  pro- 
prietor across  the  table. 

"  It  was  a  bit  of  fun  of  the  children,"  answered 
the  Justitsraad.  "  The  young  gentleman  you  saw 
was  my  brother's  son,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  us ; 
Jette  was  already  then  engaged  to  Holm." 

"  Oh,  is  that  it  ?    But  where  is  your  nephew  ?" 

"  He  left  us  a  fortnight  ago." 

"  He  is  a  veiy  fine  young  man,  and  who  knows 
if  he  may  not  in  time  think  oi  marrying  your 
youngest  daughter  ?  What  says  the  young  lady  to 
that?" 

Hanne  blushed  and  remained  silent ;  the  Jus- 
titsraad looked  at  my  uncle  with  an  embanassed 
smile,  and  felt  as  if  on  the  ack. 

"  Your  fether  resides  in  C<^nbagen,  Mr.  Adolph? 
Is  it  not  Mr.  Adolph  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
addressing  ?"  said  the  landed  proprietor,  that  un- 
tiring questioner,  as  he  turned  to  me. 

I  started  and  bowed. 

"  And  he  is  a  merchant,"  he  contimied,  "  and 
trades  principally  with  the  West  Indies?" 

"Yes,  he  tnuies  a  great  deal  with  the  West 
Indies,"  answered  I,  changing  as  mnch  as  possible 
my  natural  veice. 

"  I  think,  however,  that  my  brother's  diief  busi- 
ness is  with  the  provinces,"  said  the  pastor;  "  Com- 
mission-busioess  in  com ;.  it  is  a  safer  trade  than 
the  West  Indian." 

"Ah,  Mr.  Adolph's  faidier  is  your  brother?" 
said  the  landed  proprietor.  "  Probably  married  to 
a  sister?  He  is  a  veiy  fine  young  maxu  In  the 
aimy,  I  presume?" 

"  No  he  ia  not,  Mr.  Eanuneraad ;  he  is  in  a 
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merchant's  office ;  bat  as  lavjager  he  is  obliged, 
by  the  new  legolations,  to  wear  moustaeliios/'  an- 
swered mj  ancle  iniiocently. 

The  attention  of  the  whole  party  was  now  fixed 
upon  me.  The  blood  rushed  to  my  face.  Gastav 
and  the  Fors^anker  looked  at  each  other  smiling, 
whidi  I  interpreted  thos:  "He  is  a  conceited 
idiot ;  a  fig  for  the  regulatiens  !*'  What  an  onmer^ 
eiful  interprotMr  is  eonscienee  f 

We  all  went  into  t^e  garden  to  take  coffee.  I 
appfoached  Jette  aoad  comnwnoed  a  conversation 
with  her  aboat  the  beauties  of  the  sorroanding 
ecmntiy. 

*' You  hove  been  some  time  at  yoor  ancle's  ?'* 
said  s^. 

"  Some  time.  I  shoald  long  mnce  hare  termi- 
nated my  Tisit  had  I  not  had  a  dUfficolt  commissron 
to  execute,  one  which  is  almost  beyond  my  powers. 

It  is  a  oommiBsion  to  the  family  at ^paard," 

added  I,  when  I  found  that  she  would  not  ask  any 
questions. 

"  To  OS  ?**  said' JiBtte.  ^  And  the  commission  is 
sodiffioolt  aone?*' 

"  It  consists  in  nothing  less  than  to  restore  to 
a  friend  that  peace  of  mind  of  which  his  own  follies 
have  deprired  him,  and  to  procure  your  fiftther*s 
forgiveness  ^r  an  iissuit  which,  if  it  be  withheld,  will 
eTcr  weigh  heavity  on  my  friend's  conscience." 

Jette  looked  at  me  with  astonishment.  ^^  What 
do  jou  mean,  Mr.  Ad<^ph  ?    I  do  not  understand 

JOB. 

"  My  friend  has  written  to  me  from  Copeuhagen, 
and  given  me  fhll  authority  to  negotiate  with  your 
father  for  an  amnesty ;  but  the  papers  which  he  has 
sent  for  that  purpose  seem  to  me  so  oonfiised  that 
I  mast  decline  the  commission,  if  you,  to  whom 
he  most  particalarly  recommends  his  ease,  refbse 
me  year  powerful  protection.  That  he  has  most 
shameftdty  tidmsed  your  confidenee  cannot  be  de- 
nied.;; ^ 

"  Yon  know^— that  is — ^you  are  aequainted*  wi^ 
that  strange  stnry  ?*'  snd  Jette  embarrassed. 

"  I  ffift ;  and  so  well»  thoogh  this  is  the  first  time 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  that  you  cannot 
know  it  better  yourself.  It  is  on  your  discretion 
and  anislance  that  I  depend ;  nereitheless,  I  dare 
not  mention  my  friend^s  name  before  he  has  re- 
ceived Ml  pardon..  His  orders  wa»  striody  to  this 
effect  *• 

'*!  think  it  strange  mdeed  that  a  person  who 
has  60  grossly  insulted  my  father  and  the  whole 
of  the  family—-'* 

"  Tou  aiho  ?  1  am  sorry  that  he  has  so  greatly 
misinformed  me.  From  his  letter  I  could  not  but 
conclude  that  the  very  roTorse  was  the  case." 

Jette  coloured  very  much,  and  I  thought  that  I 
saw  teaiB  in  her  eyes.  '*  He  shall  not  find  me 
ungrateful,"  said  she.  **  1  have  not  for  one  mo- 
ment feigetten  what  I  owe  him.  What  do  you 
leqmie  of  m»T 

''My  fHead  mtreats  that  you  will,  thvough  me, 
hgive  him  IhrthengFetifieatbn  to  which  accidental 
•Rcomstaneee  gave  rise,  but  v?hich  was  carried  on 
solelv  from  the^  sioeefe  and  unselfish  interest  he 
took  in  your  flile.    Se  earnestly  desires  that  youi 


would  int«:tiede  in  his  behalf  and  procure  for  me 
a  private  interview  with  your  &ther,  which  I  trust 
will  terminate  in  his  forgiveness." 

The  rest  of  the  company  drew  nearer,  and  I  was 
forced  to  break  off  the  conversation.  Gustav  and 
Hanne  were  disputing. 

"  It's  all  very  well,  and  you  may  laugh  at  me  to 
your  heart's  content,"  exclaimed  Hanne ;  '*  but  I 
maiDtain  the  whole  system  of  relationship  to  be 
most  odious.  Isn't  it  abominable  to  have  kith  and 
kin  forced  upon  you  whether  you  will  or  no?  Why 
isn't  it  made  compulsory  on  us  to  be  compelled  to 
bestow  our  hands  only  on  persons  within  certain 
degrees  of  affinity  ?  To  be  sure  it  would  do  away 
with  love  either  gradual  or  at  first  sight ;  but  that, 
perhaps,  nught  not  be  without  its  advantages." 

"  KecoUect  your  last  choice,  it  was  not  a  very 
good  one.  A  more  disreputable  individual  birth 
could  scarcely  have  brought  you  into  connexion 
with." 

'*Yes  it  could,  for  the  individual  who  came 
afterwards,  with  the  stamp  of  legitimacy  on  his 
forehead,  was  much  worse.  If  my  choice,  as  you 
call  it,  fell  on  a  deceiver,  he  was  at  least  spirited, 
lively,  amusing,  while  the  other  was  spiritless, 
sulky,  pedantic,  tiresome ;  in  a  word,  unbearable. 
But  I  know  you  do  not  mean  a  word  of  what  you 
say  against  him.  The  real  nephews  and  cousins 
whose  acquaintance  I  have  lately  made  are  very 
poor  specimens,  and  look  as  if  they  could  not  say 
'  bo  to  a  goose.'"  Hanne  accompanied  this  descrip- 
tion with  a  aide-glance  at  me,  who  was  in  truth 
playing  the  part  of  the  most  uninteresting  nephew 
imaginable.  She  had  no  idea  of  how  much  plea- 
sure she  had  caused  me  the  moment  before. 

'*  You  are  right,  Miss  Hanne ;  I  agree  with  yon 
that  legitimacy  is  a  good  thing,"  said  the  landed 
proprietor,  joining  in  the  conversation ;  he  had 
caught  that  one  word  of  a  discussion  which  only 
a  few  of  the  persons  present  understood. 

During  our  walk  Jette  took  her  sister's  arm 
and  whispered  something  to  her.  Hanne  looked 
scrutinisingly  at  me.  As  soon  as  an  opportunity 
ofiGsred  I  approached  her  and  began  to  talk  of  the 
weather,  that  excellent  introduction  to  the  most 
serious  subjects.  We  were  soon  engaged  in  a 
oenversetion  w^ich  turned  upon  the  iniformatioB 
which  Jette  had  given  her. 

'*  My  sister  tells  me  that  your  friend  is  vety 
desirous  of  obtaining  our  forgiveness,"  said  she ; 
"  we  have  already  granted  it,  for  he  has  done  us  a 
greater  service  than  he  is  aware  of.  But  as  to  our 
esteem,  that  is  another  question ;  to  that  he  has 
probably  renounced  all  claim." 

*'Tou  pronounce  too  severe  a  sentence  upon 
Mm,  if  you  forbid  him  all  hopes  of  regaining  your 
esteem.  Without  it,  your  forgiveness  would  leave 
him  poor  indeed ;  while^  on  die  contnuy,  to  win 
your  esteem  would  almost  redeem  the  forfeit  he 
has  incurred." 

Hanne  blushed  slightly  at  the  mention  of  the 
i9ordforfnt,     "You  rate  it  highly,"  said  she. 

«*  Not  higher  than  my  friend.  Your  esteem  is 
what  he  desires,  and  did  not  the  ever-present 
thought  of  you  draw  him  book  to  this  place,  I 
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should  not  now  stand  before  you  as  his  advocate. 
Your  sister  has  promised  to  procure  me  a  private 
interview  with  your  father.  If  your  hatred  of  my 
poor  friend  be  unquenchable,  tell  me  so,  that  I 
may  spare  your  father  recollections  which  are 
perhaps  unpleasant.  Without  your  entire  forgive- 
ness I  cannot  wholly  fulfil  my  mission,  and 
partially  I  will  not  do  it." 

«  You  are  a  zealous  advocate,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed. Well,  then,  speak  to  my  father;  I  will 
not  prove  myself  the  most  hard-hearted  of  the 
family.  Besides,  I  feel  that  your  friend  has  an 
intercessor  in  my  own  propensities  to  practise  jokes 
on  my  neighbours ;  though  his  was  a  joke  of  a 
very  serious  nature." 

"  I  expected  this  kindness  from  you,  or  my 
friend  would  not  have  described  you  in  true  colours." 

'*  And  what  colours  did  he  employ,  if  I  may 
venture  to  inquire?  It  is  no  easy  matter  accurately 
to  delineate  anyone,  after  an  acquaintance  of  so 
short  a  date." 

"  The  most  brilliant !  He  has  dipped  his  pencil 
in  heaven,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  a 
trite  simile  ;  in  a  word,  he  adores  you." 

** Indeed?  He  is  too  kind!"  said  Hanne, 
offended.  At  the  trite  simile  she  smiled;  the 
plain  truth  she  took  in  high  dudgeon. 

We  were  at  the  foot  of  the  swing-hill.  "  The 
view  from  the  top  of  this  hill  must  be  very  fine," 
said  I.  Common  politeness  obliged  her  to  ascend 
it.  Gustav  and  his  friend  followed  us  at  some 
distance  in  deep  conversation;  the  rest  of  the 
party  had  remained  in  the  summer-house,  where 
coffee  was  served  up. 

**  It  is  indeed  a  fine  view,'*  repeated  I,  almost 
mechanically. 

"  There  is  your  imcle's  church,"  said  Hanne ;  "  it 
is  one  of  the  twelve  visible  from  this  spot." 

"  I  have  seen  this  hill  from  the  window  of  my 
uncle's  study.  These  white  pillars  stand  out  so 
plainly  from  the  dark  green  back-ground." 

* '  Did  they  frighten  you  ?  You  thought,  perhaps, 
that  they  were — " 

"  A  gibbet  ?"  said  I,  interrupting  her.  "  No,  I 
am  not  so  imaginative  as  my  friend."  Hanne 
looked  at  me.  "Do  you  remember  what  he  asked 
of  you  on  this  spot  ?  That  you  would,  when  you 
heard  him  spoken  ill  of,  and  doubted  his  honour, 
come  here  and  judge  the  absent  with  indulgence? 
That  you  would  not  condemn  him  because  appear- 
ances were  against  him  ?" 

**  He  must  have  given  you  a  very  circumstantial 
report,"  said  Hanne  laughing.  ''Ev^iy  word 
seems  to  be  con-ect." 

'*  Every  word  which  he  has  exchanged  with  you 
will  remain  engraven  on  lus  heart.  You  promised ; 
may  he  flatter  himself  that  you  have  not  forgotten 
such  promise,  what  time  he  so  strongly  needed 
your  compassion  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  have  defended  him  more  than  he 
deserves,"  answered  Hanne.  "  But  now  it  is  no 
longer  necessary ;  and  should  he  ever  again  visit  us, 
he  will  find  in  me  his  most  inveterate  foe ;  fori  do 
not  allow  those  to  go  unpunished  who  have  prac- 
tised deception  on  me." 


*'  Be  merciful,  I  beseech  you  to  forgive  him ;  he 
cannot  endure  your  anger.  I  have  come  to  throw 
myself  at  your  feet ;  with  your  forgiveness  he  will 
havecourage  to  encounter  the  storm.  Miss  Hanne," 
added  I  imploringly,  in  my  natm^  voice,  **  no  one 
but  yourself  is  aware  that  the  persecuted  simier  is 
here.  Condemn  me,  if  you  have  the  heart  to  do  so ; 
let  your  lips  decide  my  fate." 

Hanne  looked  at  me  with  a  roguish  smile.  *'  You 
would  not  betray  me  and  abuse  my  confidence  ?" 
added  I  beseechingly.  "  Grant  me  your  forgive- 
ness, insure  me  that  of  your  parents.  You  have 
recognised  me,  notwithstanding  my  disguise ;  with- 
out it  I  could  not  have  ventured  to  approach  you  by 
the  light  of  day.  In  the  evening  I  have  often  been 
here,  and  watched  the  light  in  your  room  until  it 
vanished,  and  I  was  left  without  any  visible  sign  of 
your  presence." 

She  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  with  an  expres- 
sion of  mildness — ^nay,  even  of  kindness ;  then 
clapped  her  hands  and  cried,  "  Gustav !  Linden ! 
Make  haste !  Come !  Here  he  is !  We  have  him ! " 

'•Who?  What  is  the  matter?"  inquired  the 
others  hurrying  towards  us. 

"  Miss  Hanne !  for  Heaven's  sake !  You  would 

not  surely !     You  abuse  my  confidence  !    I 

have  not  deserved  this  from  you !  Would  you  be- 
tray me  to  the  strange  gentleman  ?"  stammered  I, 
surprised  at  the  sudden  change. 

'*It  is  he!  the  pseudo-cousin  and  no  other! 
There  he  is !  Now  he  is  our  prisoner,"  continued 
Hanne,  and  jumped  with  joy. 

**  Cousin !  He  ?"  asked  Gustav  in  astonishment, 
"  But  tell  mo—" 

*'  Mr.  Holm,"  said  I,  "  and  you,  sir,  who  are  a 
stranger  to  me — " 

ELanne  interrupted  me.  "  It  is  true !"  she  said, 
"  I  owe  you  an  explanation.  To  Gustav  you  need 
make  no  excuses,  in  his  heart  he  considers  you  his 
greatest  benefactor ;  and  this  '  stranger'  is  As  well 
acquainted  with  your  exploits  as  any  of  us.  You 
uiU  not  betray  me  and  abwe  my  confidence"  said 
she,  parodying  my  manner;  *'dierefore  allow  me 
to  present  to  you  my  future  husband,  Mr.  Linden. 
You  once  asked  me  what  was  the  meaning  of  the 
ring  I  wore.  Do  y6u  remember  ?  At  that  time  I 
coidd  not  give  you  an  answer ;  now  I  will  confide 
the  secret  to  you.  And  hereupon,  my  most  ho- 
noured arch-cousin  elect  and  grand  court-teller  of 
truth,  allow  me  to  conduct  you  to  the  arms  of  your 
loving  relatives." 

Had  I  known  this  a  few  hours  before,  I  would 

never  again  have  set  foot  in gaard.     Now  I 

was  obliged  to  allow  myself  to  be  led  away  by  her, 
after  having  stammered  out  some  words  which 
must  have  sounded  as  much  like  a  curse  as  a  con 
gratulation.     I  know  I  felt  fax  more  inclined  to 
ban  than  bless. 

My  unde  was  walking^  in  the  avenue  with  the 
Justitsraad  and  Jette,  who  had  prepared  her  father, 
but  who  had  not  as  yet  the  least  suspicion  that  the 
supposed  fnend  was  ii^  reality  the  person  for  whom 
she  had  solicited  forgiveness.     I  advanced  towards 

I  them  looking  like  a  poor  sinner,  as  I  was. 
**  Dear  fiadier,"  said  Hanne,  *'  here  I  bring  you 
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a  deserter,  who  has  sarrendered  to  me,  rescue  or 
no  rescue.  Ha  looks  forward  to  your  forgiveness, 
and  if  yon  withhold  it  it  is  I  who  must  bear  the 
responsibility.** 

'*  Let  me  speak,  child/*  said  my  uncle,  who 
imagined  that  she  was  alluding  to  a  ^conciliation 
between  my  iather  and  the  Justitsraad.  "  As  a 
servant  of  the  Lord,  it  is  my  duly  to  preach  for- 
giveness and  mutual  good-will;  remember  His 
command,  who  called  himself  the  Fountain  of  love, 
to  banish  evil  and  hostile  thoughts  from  your 
minds.  See,  he  has  come  to  you  with  hope  and 
trust,  and  now  he  offers  you  his  hand  in  token  of 
a  reconciliation  which  is  worthy  of  two  estimable 
men.  Receive  him  kindly,  my  old  friend,  and  do 
not  any  longer  force  him  to  deny  his  name  because 
it  was  once  the  name  of  your  enemy ;  let  the  past 
be  forgiven  and  forgotten.** 

"  You  also,  my  worthy  old  friend  ?  Well,  then, 
1  suppose  I  must  yield.  In  truth,  that  giddy 
pate  has  found  protectors  in  abundance,'*  said  the 
Justitsraad,  offenring  me  his  hand. 

He  is  interceding  for  his  friend,"  said  Jette. 
For  my  beneflBtctor/*  said  Gustav. 
For  his  old  father,*'  said  my  uncle. 
For  himulfy*  said  Hanne;   "for  this  is  no 
less  a  person  tiian  the  titular  cousin  himself  in 
disguise;  the  very  same  who  has  created  all  the 
confusion ;  but  what  his  name  may  be.  Heaven  only 
knows. 

''Adolph  Kemer,  my  nephew,  a  son  of  Mr. 
Kemer,  the  merchant,  in  Copenhagen ;  he  has  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  his  name,"  said  my  unde. 
Universal  surprise. 

"  The  self-styled  cousin  himself?"  cried  Jette. 
**  The  young  Kemer  who  was  in  Hamburg  ?" 
asked  the  Justitsraad. 

"What?  The  deceiver  is  my  nephew?"  ex- 
claimed my  uncle,  upon  whom  the  truth  only  just 
flashed. 

The  dreaded  discoveries  were  made,  my  secret 
was  betrayed.  The  explanation  was  soon  given ; 
their  forgiveness  followed,  and  we  were  reconciled. 
The  Justitsraad  gave  me  his  hand  and  shook 
mine  heartily. 

"  And  now  we  must  go  and  look  for  mother," 
said  Hanne,  *'  and  prostrate  ourselves  at  her  feet. 
For  the  honour  of  our  sex  I  hope  that  she  will  keep 
31  r  Eenier  a  little  longer  in  purgatoiy." 

We  entered  the  summer-house,  in  which  the 
company  were  still  seated  at  coffee*  The  Justits- 
raad led  me  to  his  wife  and  said,  "  Here  I  bring 
joo  the  lost  nephew ;  he  returns,  like  the  prodigal 
son,  and  sues  for  your  forgiveness.  To-morrow  he 
will  appear  without  moustachios  and  with  £sdr  hair; 
and  he  hopes  that  he  will  then  find  in  you  the 
same  kind  aunt  whom  the  ia\s&  cousin  Carl  has 
learned  to  love."  The  Justitsraadinde  gave  me  her 
band  and  shook  her  finger  at  me. 

"  And  here  is  Morten  Frederichsen,  wife  dear, 
whom  Sultan  was  to  keep  off  the  parsonage !  The 
rogue ! — he  has  iodeed  made  game  of  us  old  people," 


said  my  uncle  laughing.     "And  his  jaundice  is 
much  better.*' 

*'  Nay,  what  do  you  say,  Morten  Fredericksen  ? 
How  he  has  frightened  me,  that  good-for-nothing 
fellow !  But  I  have  the  consolation  of  having  repaid 
him  with  my  drops."  The  good  old  lady  shook 
her  head,  and  could  not  yet  quite  comprehend  the 
state  of  matters. 

"  And  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to 
Kammeraad  Tvede,  the  young  Kemer,  a  son  of 
Mr.  Kemer  of  Copenhagen,  and  who  has  lately 
returned  from  a  voyage  to  Hamburgh,"  said  the 
lively  Hanne,  drawing  me  towards  the  landed  pro- 
prietor. 

'*  A  very  fine  young  man,'*  said  the  Kammeraad. 
"  I  have  the  honour  of  being  acquainted  with  your 
father,  and  recommend  myself  to  the  fevour  of  the 
firm.*'  I  sought  refuge  with  Jette  and  Gustav, 
who  took  me  under  their  protection. 

*'For  shame,  you  malice-bearing  folk,"  said 
Jette.  "  The  sun  is  just  setting,  and  you  are  still 
persecuting  Mr.  Kemer  so  craellv." 

'■  Such  persecution  he  can  well  bear,"  said  the 
Justitsraad ;  "  and  I  hope  that  it  will  not  frighten 
him  away  from  a  house  which  will  always  be  open 
to  him,  and  where  he  will  in  future  be  as  heartily 
welcome  under  lus  own  name  as  he  was  before 
under  that  of  cousin  Carl." 

"  You  may  perceive  now  that  my  examining  him 
in  the  Almanack  was  not  so  silly  a  thought  after 
all,"  said  Hanne. 

"  To  you.  Miss  Hanne,"  said  I,  '*  is  certainly  due 
the  honour  of  having  placed  me  in  the  most  pain- 
ful dilemmas ;  but  be  merciful  now,  and  do  not 
play  with  me  as  a  cat  does  with  a  mouse.  It  is 
the  victor's  duty  to  be  generous  to  the  vanquished." 

'*  No ;  you  have  said  thou  to  me,"  answered  she, 
*'  and  you  wanted  to  kiss  me,"  she  added,  in  a 
lower  voice ;  **  these  are  things  I  cannot  so  easily 
foigive — ^these  are  crimes  of  Uze  majesty  /" 

**  Ah,  do  not  remind  me  of  what  I  have  done ; 
it  is  but  too  difficult  for  me  to  forget  it." 

"  There,  the  sun  has  just  disappeared  below  the 
horizon,"  said  Hanne.  "  Now  I  must  give  in,  I 
suppose.  I  forgive  you,  then;  but  on  condition 
that,  according  to  our  former  agreement,  you  are 
to  come  to  us  at  Christmas  and  help  us  with  our 
private  theatricals,  to  which  I  hereby  invite  all 
present.  '  Truly,  he  has  a  wonderfiil  talent !' "  added 
she,  quoting  from  *'  The  April  Fools.'> 

The  next  day  I  left ^inge  and  returned  to 

Copenhagen,  where  I  had  a  hard  fight  with  the 
walnut-juice  before  I  could  entirely  obliterate  all 
traces  of  it.  Whenever  I  see  advertisements  in 
the  papers  to  the  effect  that  people  wish  to  transact 
their  business  **  without  the  intervention  of  a 
third  party,"  I  cannot  refrain  from  smiling  as 
I  think,  This  is  a  fundamental  principle  worthy 
of  serving  as  rider  to  Knigge^s  well-known  adage : 
"  Never  send  your  letters  by  private  hand." 

*  A  popular  DanUh  vandeTille. 
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THE    "TIMES"    AND    THE    POETS. 


It  is  a  proverbially  difficult  task  to  catch  a  weasel 
asleep.  We  should  have  thought  it  equally  hope- 
less to  find  the  Times  nappiug.  Yet,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  article  on  "  The  Poetry  of  Sorrow," 
(printed  Nov.  28th,  1851),  the  Times,  the  acknow- 
ledged loader  of  the  public  mind  on  every  sulgect 
— the  central  mirror  illumined  by  the  converging 
rays  of  a  thousand  daily  correspondents  from  all 
piurts  of  the  heavens — the  great  monarch  of  the 
ocean  of  journalism,  distinguished  from  other 
monsters  of  the  literary  deep  by  his  rapid  circula- 
tion, has  only  lately  discovered  the  existence  of 
the  volume  of  poems  entitled  *'  In  Memoriam." 

It  may  be  that  we  are  wrong  in  supposing  the 
Times  to  have  foUowed  the  somnolent  example 
of  the  worthy  Homer.  Perhaps,  as  the  old  gen- 
tleman says  whose  eyelids  droop  after  dinner,  it 
"  wasn't  asleep  all  the  time."  Perhaps  the  critique 
in  question  was  written  on  the  day  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  poems,  if  not  before.  Rumour 
whispers  that  the  detailed  biography  which  appears 
in  the  columns  of  the  leading  journal  on  the 
morning  after  the  decease  of  any  eminent  indi- 
vidual, has  in  fact  been  lying  cut  and  diy  for  an 
indefinite  period  in  some  pigeon  hole  of  the  office 
in  Printing-house-square.  Once,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  the  Times  foreran  the  Fates,  and  presented 
an  elaborate  posthumous  memoir  long  before  it 
became  due.  The  review  of  "  The  Poetry  of  Sor- 
row" has  probably  been  long  in  existence,  and  only 
l)iding  its  time. 

The  exercise  of  the  right  of  criticism  is  free  to 
the  whole  reading  public.     In  the  press,  which 
educates  the  public,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  right  but 
of  duty.   The  censor  literarum  is  to  be  condemned, 
of  course,  when  the  literary  offender  escapes  with- 
out punishment.     But  for  the  sake  of  quiet,  the 
feeling  of  mankind  provides  a  statute  of  limita- 
tions.    When  a  year  and  a  half  has  elapsed  since 
the  commission  of  the  offence,  the  daily  paper  may 
be  considered  to  have  forfeited  the  right  of  action 
by  its  own  laches.    The  case  has  been  carried 
before  other  tribunals.     The  weekly  papers  have 
said  their  say;    the    monthly    magazines  have 
severally  laid  down  the  law ;  the  quarterly  sessions 
of  appeal  have  confirmed  or  reversed  the  judg- 
ment of  the  inferior  courts ;  the  public  mind  is 
already  formed,  and  the  journal  has  no  locus  standi. 
The  sensitive  author,  having  run  the  gauntlet 
with  more  or  less  credit,  and  sustained  the  fire  of 
the  whole  line  with  tolerable  bravery,  has  begun 
to  remember  that  other  things  exist  in  the  sphere 
of  human  interest  besides  *'  my  last  work."    He 
can  bear  the  sight  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review" 
without  wincing,  conscious  that  he  has  been  already 
flayed.   He  is  once  more  kindly  amongst  his  kind ; 
he  enjoys  his  breakfast,  and  waxes  joUy  over  his 
dinner.     Down  comes  the  daily  paper  with  a  roll 
of  unexpected  thunder,  and  turns  sour  the  cream 
of  the  morning  and  the  beer  of  the  afternoon. 
It  is  good,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Times,  that  the 


beer  of  the  author  should  be  occasionally  spoiled  ; 
the  barrel  will  last  the  longer.  It  is  good  that 
poets  should  know  that  poetry  was  made  for  the 
public,  not  the  public  for  poetry.  "  Few  people, 
intellectually  or  morally,  are  benefited  by  having 
their  own  way.  A  true  critic  is  a  physician  of  the 
mind,  and  his  treatment  strengthens  the  constitu- 
tion of  an  author."  Whereupon  the  Times,  per- 
ceiving that  the  writer  of  "In  Memoriam"  is 
heated  and  red-hot  with  the  blase  of  uudiscrimi- 
nating  idolatry,  proceeds  to  temper  the  steel  of  his 
constitution  by  a  slight  application  of  the  cold 
water  cure. 

I'he  hydropathic  professor  is  not  universally 
popular  with  us,  the  regular  M.D.  s  of  the  old 
school.  He  may  be  a  clever  fellow,  but  we  can't 
trust  him.  He  doesn't  kill  his  patients  in  the 
recognised  way.  He  is  not  a  man  of  professional 
character.  If  he  wasn't  a  hydropathist  he  would 
be  a  mesmerist.  If  the  soirees  mysterieuses  ceased 
to  attract,  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  him 
turning  his  hand  to  poses  plastiques.  He  is  like  the 
ready  Greek  of  the  Empire,  all  things  by  torn  and 
all  things  you  please : 

Aiigar»  whoenobatea,  mediciu,  magna. 
In  short,  omnia  novit;  he  is  too  deep  for  us. 
When  his  programme  states  that  he  has  opened 
the  Panhydrotherapeutic  Asylum  (at  great  expense) 
exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  in  general 
and  the  shivering  patients  in  particular,  we  do  not 
place  an  implicit  belief  in  the  perfect  ingenuous- 
ness of  his  self-devotion.  We  are  apt  to  suspect 
a  less  disinterested  motive.  We  see  the  cloven 
foot,  invisible  to  the  innocent  layman. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  key  to  the  whole 
performance  is  afforded  by  one  of  the  individual 
pieces  of  criticism.  Why  the  powerfiil«lever  that 
moves  the  destinies  of  kingdoms,  and  raises  or 
depresses  the  hopes  of  millions,  has  gone  out  of 
its  way  to  dissect  a  mere  piece  of  poetry,  we  hope 
by  and  bye  to  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  our 
readers.  Our  first  business  is  to  analyse  the 
actual  value  of  the  criticism. 

To  prove  that  Mr.  Tennyson  baa  gradually 
'*  grown  into  the  most  resolute  mannerist  in  Eng- 
land, except  Mr.  Carlyle,"  the  Times  brings  into 
court  the  volume  of  verses  entitied  *'  In  Memo- 
riam,*'  as  the  latest  production  of  the  author's  pen. 
If,  in  the  intervals  of  business  during  the  last 
eighteen  months,  the  Times  had  thoroughly  read 
the  volume  in  question,  it  could  hardly  have  failed 
to  observe  that  the  whole  range  of  the  subject 
extends  over  three  or  four  years  from  the  deat^  of 
the  poet's  friend :  which  is  stated  to  have  occurred 
in  1833.  Few  works  in  any  language  bear  within 
them  such  convincing  marks  of  their  authenticity 
as  to  the  time  of  their  composition  as  are  con- 
tained in  this  series  of  poems.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  they  were  actually  written  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  feelings  which  they  pourtray. 
The  date  of  their  promulgation  by  the  author  s  pub- 
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lisber  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  If  one  of 
Eapbael's  earliest  pictures  were  nowto  be  discovered, 
no  one  except  Mr.  Millais  would  quote  it  as  an  irre- 
fragable proof  that  in  his  latter  years  that  artist 
bad  grown  into  the  most  resolute  imitator  of  Fietro 
Perugino.  There  are  mannerisms  iu  ''Love*s 
Labour  Lost"  which  we  should  never  find  in 
"  Othello  ;**  yet  Shakspeare  did  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  re-write  his  earlier  plays,  nor  Raphael 
to  paint  out  his  juvenile  pictures.  They  had  other 
things  to  do :  so  has  eveiy  true  genius ;  and  so,  we 
hope,  has  Mr.  Tennyson. 

In  extenuation  of  the  many  demerits  of  "  In 
Memoriam,"  we  are  directed  by  the  Times  to  -ac- 
knowledge at  once  that  "  the  writer  dedicated  his 
tbougbts  to  a  most  difficult  task.  He  has  written 
200  pages  upon  one  subject — ^in  other  words,  he 
has  painted  120  miniatures  of  the  same  individual, 
witli  much  happiness  of  expression,"  &c.  &c.  The 
author  of  the  *'  Odyssey  "  begins  by  requesting  the 
muse  to  tell  of  the  man  of  many  wanderings,  and 
writes  twenty-four  books  upon  the  same  sul^ect, 
with  "  great  bloom  and  freshness  of  landscape- 
illustration,  and  many  touching  scenes  of  busy  and 
in-door  life."  Yet  it  never  occurred  to  us  to  regard 
the  "  Odyssey "  as  (in  other  words)  a  mere  col- 
lection of  240  miniatures  (allowing  only  ten  to  a 
book)  of  the  same  individual.  Such  a  work,  how- 
ever curious  in  the  eyes  of  the  antiquarian,  would 
undoubtedly  run  a  risk  of  wearying  us  by  its  mono- 
tony and  repetition,  instead  of  being  universaUy 
acknowledged  to  be  incomparable,  for  its  compass 
and  unity,  to  anything  else  in  Greek  literature.  The 
Epistles  of  St  Paul  were  never  intended  for  mere 
pieces  of  self-conscious  autobiography ;  nor  ere  the 
Dialogues  of  Plato  only  so  many  illuminated  por- 
traits of  his  respected  master.  We  see  Socrates, 
although  his  snub-nose  is  not  represented  with  the 
coarse  aoconusy  of  a  daguerreotype ;  in  the  eyes  of 
tbe  Timet,  Cromwell  without  his  .warts  would  not 
hare  been  Cromwell. 

Tbe  philosophic  Timsa,  holding  by  the  golden 
role  of  ''  Nothing  too  much,"  finds  amoug  other 
defecta  of  these  poems  such  *'  enormous  ezaggera- 
tiou  '  as  '*  is  likely  to  largely  lessen  the  satis&ctiou 
of  a  reflective  and  tasteful  reader."  It  is  indeed 
sad  to  think  how  much  exaggerated  nonsense  is 
going  about  the  world  under  the  disguise  of  poetry. 
In  tbe  days  of  our  hot  youth  and  ill*regulated 
literaiy  desires,  we  used  to  think  the  speech  of 
Conolaoos  to  Aufidius» 


Uar!  tfaott  bait  mute  107  hmt 
Too  great  £ar  what  eoutaina  it  l-^ 

was  not  altogether  unnatural  under  the  oiroum- 
stances.  *'  We  knows  better  now,  thank  oar 
Uaaaed  teachezB,"  as  the  Bagged<schooI  boys  say. 
Tbe  reflective  and  tasteful  reader  will  immediately 
perceive  the  ridiouloos  exaggeration  of  the  ex- 
pressions here  used.  All  lies  can  be  measured 
exactly  by  their  distance  from  fact  How,  then, 
could  any  person  who  professed  a  decent  regard 
^  tmth  speak  of  a  measureless  liar  ?  That  the 
^^^^  of  a  living  human  being  should  be  too  great 
i^  what  contains  it  is  mathematically  and  logi- 
<^J  absurd.     How  could  Coriolanus  have  for- 


gotten his  Omne  majus  f  Such  is  the  result  of 
applying  to  poetzy  the  great  idoloclastic  test  of 
resolution  into  prose.  We  mu^t  allow  that  the 
Yolscian  critics  were  wiser  than  ourselves ;  for  they 
incontinently  took  Coriolanus  and  (as  the  custom 
of  those  days  was)  tore  him  for  his  bad  verses  and 
exaggerated  sentiments. 

The  taste  of  the  Times  is  not  only  critically 
accurate  but  puritanically  straitlaced.  It  cloaks 
itself  with  proper  scorn  at  the  idea  of  anything  that 
"  isn't  English."  It  isn't  English  to  call  your 
college-friend  anything  but  "  Old  fellow."  Let  tbe 
Frenchman  say  Mon  cker,  and  the  Italians  Mio  carOf 
gidja  mia ;  let  Kossuth  and  his  bearded  Hunga- 
rians embrace  each  other  on  either  cheek;  we 
Englishmen  never  use  the  phrase  '^My  dear,"  or 
anything  of  that  sort,  except  to  a  young  lady.  The 
Greeks  did  so,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
imitate  the  Greeks  in  everything.  Our  language 
won*t  admit  of  it,  as  we  have  no  distinct  feminine 
termination  for  adjectives.  The  Irish  use  such 
expressions,  to  be  sure  ;  but  they  don't  understand 
our  language.  Shakspeare  did  so,  but  then 
Shakspeare  actually  called  his  friend  a  rose ;  and 
what  in  nature  has  a  rose  to  do  with  a  trencher 
cap  and  gown  or  a  horsehair  wig  ?  We  are  not 
roses  but  old  fellows,  as  our  fathers  were ;  and  so 
we  will  continue  to  be  in  poetry  and  in  common 
life,  despite  of  all  the  affectations  of  Shakspeare. 

In  a  certain  familiar  Volume,  not  indeed  origi 
nally  written  in  our  own  tongue,  but  happily  trans- 
lated into  stronger  English  than  we  often  meet 
with  now  a-days,  is  to  be  found  the  following  sen- 
tence : 

'*  I  am  distressed  for  thee,  my  brother  Jonathan. 
Very  pleasant  hast  thou  been  unto  me ;  thy  love  to 
me  was  wonderful,  passing  the  love  of  women." 

We  fear  that  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  this 
sentiment  must  be  equally  objectionable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Times.  The  friendship  of  Jonathan  and 
David  was,  no  doubt,  incomprehensible  to  the  co* 
temporary  Philistines. 

That  many  passages  of  **  In  Memoriam"  are 
obscure  there  is  no  denying.  Obscurity  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  rejoiced  at;  it  is,  however,  a  fault  into 
which  all  language  may  fkdl,  from  the  mystic 
chorus  of  ^schylus  down  to  the  eloquent  news- 
paper-article. We  have  been  assured  by'*  refined 
and  educated  readers"  that  they  fully  believe,  on 
the  authority  of  the  Timee  (though  puzzled  to  iden- 
tify the  exact  locality),  that  somewhere  in  the  pages 
of  '*  In  Memoriam"  a  Cantab  is  styled  a  rose ;  such 
is  the  influence  of  critical  ambiguity  upon  the 
minds  of  the  reading  public.  But  we  may  venture 
to  affirm,  that  in  no  case  does  the  obscurity  of  **  In 
Memoriam"  arise,  as  the  Times  asserts,  from  want 
of  meaning.  This  is  a  point  upon  which  we  invite 
the  refined  and  educated  reader  to  exercise  not  his 
faith  but  his  reason.  If,  iu  one  among  our  120 
miniatures  of  the  same  individual,  a  feature  seemed 
imperfectly  drawn,  we  should  naturally  correct  our 
impression  by  comparison  with  the  other  119.  In 
perusing  a  work  of  such  acknowledged  unity  and 
compass,  before  branding  a  sentence  with  the 
stigma  of  absolute  unintelligibility  it  would  be  as 
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well  to  examine  the  context.  The  intelligent 
Boeotians  would  have  needed  no  (Edipus  if  the 
Sphynx  had  propounded  no  more  hopeless  enigmas 
than  those  which  puzzle  the  Times,  To  expound 
the  "  absolutely  amazing**  mystery  of  the  Shadow 
with  the  cloak,  quoted  from  No.  XXVI.,  they  would 
have  turned  hack  some  six  pages  to  No.  XXII. 
They  would  have  there  discovered  that 

Where  the  path  we  walked  began 
To  dant  the  fifth  antninnal  slope. 
As  we  deioended,  following  Hop^ 

There  lat  the  Shadow  feared  of  man ; 

Who  broke  our  fair  oompanionahip. 
And  epread  his  mantle  dark  and  cold. 
And  wnipt  thee  formless  in  the  fold. 

And  dulled  the  mnrmnr  on  thy  lip ; 

And  bore  thee  where  I  conld  not  see 
Nor  follow,  though  I  walk  in  haste. 
And  think  that,  somewhere  in  the  waat^ 

The  Shadow  sits  and  waits  for  me. 

The  cloak,  at  least,  will  bear  resolution  into 
prose  without  difficulty.  The  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death  is  familiar  to  most  English  readers.  The 
next  poem  begins  as  follows : 

Now  sometimes  in  my  sorrow  shnt^ 

Or  breaking  into  song  by  fits ; 

Alone,  alone,  to  where  he  sits, 
The  Shadow  cloaked  from  head  to  foot. 

Who  keeps  (Ae  keys  of  all  the  creeds, 
I  wander,  often  falDng  lame. 
And  looking  back  to  whence  I  came. 

Or  on  to  where  the  pathway  leads. 

Death  opens  the  gates  of  Knowledge.  If  Love, 
bereft  of  its  fair  companionship,  should  fail  upon 
the  dreary  way,  and  onk  into  indifference. 

So  might  I  find,  ere  yet  the  mom 
Breaks  hither  oTer  Indian  seas, 
That  Shadow  waiting  with  the  keya 

To  cloak  me  from  my  proper  scorn. 

In  such  a  case,  the  sooner  Death  comes  to  save 
the  soul  from  its  self-contempt  the  better.  It  is 
as  plain  as  if  the  words  had  been,  *'  The  said 
shadow  with  the  above-mentioned  cloak  and  herein- 
before particularly-described  keys.'* 

Let  us  try  whether  the  other  mystery  can  be 
brought  down  to  the  level  of  ordinary  vision. 

That  each,  who  seems  a  separate  wholes 
Should  move  his  rounds,  and  fusing  all 
The  skirts  of  self  again,  should  &11, 

Kemerging  in  the  general  soul. 

The  writer  in  the  Times  has  probably  a  strong 
sense  of  personal  individuality.  He  doubtless 
seems  to  himself  a  separate  xjchole.  He  moves  his 
rounds  about  the  Gty  of  London,  and  is  known 
among  mortals  by  the  name  of  Mr. .  Never- 
theless, as  far  as  regards  this  article  and  his  other 
literary  contributions,  he  has  entirely  fused  ike 
skirts  of  self.  His  individuality  has  fallen  plump 
into  the  general  soul — the  anima  mundi— of  the 

jounial.  He  is  no  longer  Mr. ,  but  the  Times, 

We  trust  this  illustration  of  the  stanza  in  question 
will  be  found  satbfactory  by  that  proverbially  sharp- 
eyed  individual,  the  "  blind  man"  of  the  Grenend 
Post-office.  The  actual  dogmas  of  Buddhism  are 
certainly  not  within  the  sphere  of  his  daily  re- 
searches ;  but  that  creed  is  held  by  one  third  of 
tlie  bum  an  race,  however  vague  and  unsweet  it 
may  appear  to  ourselves  and  the  Times,     We  in- 


vite all  our  readers,  who  have  not  yet  ^  become 
familiar  with  Huc*s  delightful  account  of  his 
travels  in  Tartary,  to  meditate  upon  the  compre- 
hensive formula  which  expresses  the  devout  Lama  s 
aspiration  for  the  ultimate  union  with  Buddha  of 
his  own  human  soul. 

O  THE  JEWEL  IN  THE  LOTUS !   AlCEK  ! 

Pegasus  is  still  under  the  yoke.  He  has  paid 
the  "  tax"  at  the  various  toll-bars ;  he  has  satisfied 
the  demands  of  common-sense  by  assuming  the 
gait  of  prosaic  every-day  life ;  he  no  more  neighs 
out  exaggerated  feelings  in  a  wild  and  intemperate 
manner ;  his  neck  is  no  longer  clotiied  with  thun- 
der ;  he  trots  **  uncommon  steady."  But  we  have 
not  done  with  him  yet.  We  must  make  him  quiet 
enough  for  a  young  lady  to  ride.  None  of  your 
cow-kicks  or  bits  of  playfulness  here,  if  you  please. 
Ah!  would  you! — 

<*When  Mason  was  writing  '*  Caiactacus,"  he 
was  cautioned  by  his  most  accomplished  friend  to 
make  evexy  allusion  so  plain  that  it  might  imme- 
diately be  understood ;  because,  he  said,  we  are 
not  allowed  to  hint  at  things  in  general  or  parti- 
ticular  history  as  in  the  Greek  fables,  which  every- 
body is  supposed  to  know.  This  stanza  of  Mr. 
Tennyson  will  show  our  meaning : 

And  leem  to  lift  the  form,  and  glow 

In  acnre  orbits  heavenlr  wiae ; 

And  oter  thoee  ethereal  eyes 
Tke  bar  <f  MickaelJnffelo, 

We  shall  not  say  if  we  comprehend  the  closing 
line.  We  can  kelep  a  secret.  But  we  put  it  to  the 
last  young  lady  for  whom  Hayday  bound  the 
•  Princess'  in  pink  morocco  to  answer  whether  the 
'  bar  of  Michael  Angelo*  raises  a  distinct  image  to 
her  mind,  so  distinct  that,  in  her  next  lesson  from 
Gavazzi,  she  will  be  able  to  put  the  passage  into 
good  Tuscan  for  the  father.** 

Not  having  read  "  Oaractacus**  lately,  we  cannot 
judge  how  far  Mason  benefited  by  the  kind  caution 
of  his  most  accomplished  friend ;  but  we  object  in 
toto  to  the  principle  of  distinction  here  laid  down. 
An  individual  may  draw  a  decided  line  between 
what  he  knows  and  what  he  does  not  know ;  but 
the  limit  of  what  everybody  is  supposed  to  know  is 
as  shadowy  and  unmeaning  a  line  as  the  Cafire 
frontier.  The  skirts  of  individual  ignorance  are 
easily  fused  in  the  supposed  knowledge  of  every- 
body. All  young  ladies  know  by  heart  their  cate- 
chism of  classical  mythology ;  therefore,  whatever 
is  in  that  catechism  may  be  merely  alluded  to  in 
poetzy  without  going  into  all  the  details.  In  read- 
ing her  "  Beauties  of  Shakspeare,**  the  young  lady 
understands  all  about  Hyperion's  curls,  the  front 
of  Jove,  and  the  eye  of  Mars ;  because  Jove,  Mars 
and  Hyperion  are  in  the  classical  mythology.  She 
knows  that  Mercuiy  (who,  by-the-bye,  has  been 
permitted  these  many  years  to  "  li^ht  upon  a  hea- 
ven-kissing hill**  without  any  questions  on  the  part 
of  the  public  as  to  what  he  lighted)  was  the  hea- 
venly herald ;  and  she  takes  it  for  granted  that,  like 
the  express-trains  and  the  electric  telegi^ph,  he 
must  have  *' stations."  But  Michael  Angelo  and 
his  bar  are  not  in  the  catechism  of  classical  my- 
I  thology ;  therefore  the  young  lady  is  not  supposed 
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to  know  an jtMog  about  it  She  can*t  endure  half- 
confidences.  Has  it  anything  to  do  with  that  f unu j 
Mr.  Titmarsh  ?  If  a  poet  will  mention  a  subject 
out  of  the  common  way  he  must  tell  her  all  about 
it  He  must  leave  her  nothing  to  exercise  her  own 
wits  upon — ^nothing  even  to  ask  papa.  If  she 
come  to  consult  us  in  our  library  we  must  receive 
her  in  this  style  :  "  Poetry,  my  dear  Polly,  ought 
to  be  so  clear  as  to  require  no  explanation.  The 
fact  of  your  coming  here  in  a  puzzle  is  in  itself  a 
sufficient  condemnation  of  *  In  Mcmonam.'  But 
if  you  must  know  what  the  bar  is,  take  down  the 
first  volume  of  the  '  Penny  OyclopsBdia,*  and  turn 
to  the  article  'Angelo-Buonarotti,  Michel.*  Look 
at  the  medallion  placed  at  the  head  of  that  article, 
and  observe  what  there  is  over  MicheUs  ethereal 
eyes.  It  is  quite  as  plain  as  your  old  friend  Hy- 
perion's curls,  who  never  had  any  till  Shakspeare 
gave  him  them." 

We  need  not  proceed  any  farther  in  the  unpro- 
fitable task  of  criticising  verbal  criticisms.  *'  In 
Memoriam**  (this  is  by  way  of  explanation  only, 
and  no  personality  is  intended)  need  not  care  for 
the  flickering  at  its  side  of  the  treble  tongues  t>f 
any  ncmnber  of  serpents.  The  world-wide  fluctu- 
ation of  popular  opinion  has  already  followed 
thought,  and  secured  its  position  in  English  litera- 
ture. We  may  leave  the  remaining  little  pedan- 
tries to  wither  unnoticed  in  the  vast. 

But  we  promised  our  readers  to  show  them  the 
secret  spring  that  has  moved  this  ponderous  ham- 
mer of  criticism.  For  this  purpose  we  will  recall 
to  our  Ubraiy  our  daughter  Polly.  **  Polly,  of  what 
country  was  Michel  Angelo  a  native?"  "Italy, 
papa."  If  Michel  Angelo  had  not  been  an  Italian, 
and  noted  for  Liberal  tendencies,  he  might  have 
flourished  his  bar  in  the  very  face  of  the  Time$. 
What  is  the  power  of  insidious  eloquence  over  the 
popular  mind  we  know  too  well  by  our  late  expe- 
rience of  Ko68uth*s  speeches.  The  Parisian  police 
judidoosly  forbids  Victor  Hugo  to  sing,  for  poetry 
ts  as  dangerous  a  weapon  as  oratory.  What  if  the 
author  of  "  In  Memoriam"  should  take  to  sympa- 
thising with  the  Italian  Liberals  ?  The  predilec- 
tions  of  Browning  in  their  favour  have  long  been 
notorious ;  and  we  need  only  look  up  to  "  Casa 
Guidi  Windows"  to  see  how  dreadfully  he  has  ino- 
culated with  cosmopolite  Liberalism  the  previously 
immaculate  poetiy  of  Mrs.  Browning.  Vague 
rumours  have  crossed  us  that  Mr.  Tennyson  has 
lately  voyaged  in  Italy.  How  do  we  know  that  he 
is  not  already  in  active  correspondence  with  Maz- 


zini  ?  Alton  Locke  claims  him'  for  a  democrat  and 
Christian  Socialist.  Decidement,  c^est  un  homme 
suspect. 

So,  lest  Mr.  Tennyson  should  do  himself  and 
the  world  some  irreparable  harm  by  a  rash  out- 
burst of  Republican  melody,  we,  the  Times,  are 
minded  to  put  him  down  privily.  We  cannot 
allow  the  public  to  be  so  deeply  influenced  by  any- 
body except  ourselves.  We  will  confess  he  has  a 
talent  for  singing,  because  it  is  a  patent  fact; 
but  we  will  show  the  world  how  the  eflect  of  this 
talent  is  neutralised  by  innumerable  drawbacks. 
We  will  prove  by  irrefragable  argument  that  he  is 
a  resolute  mannerist,  a  sentimentalist,  habitually 
given  to  enormous  exaggeration,  unspeakably  inar- 
ticulate and  unfathomably  obscure.  The  public 
shall  ijdtimately  acknowledge  that  he  is  a  mere 
musician ;  and  the  public  knows  that  great  talents 
in  music  are  compatible  with  general  mental 
mediocrity. 

If,  however,  in  spite  of  aU  depreciation,  the 
public  continues  to  read  "  In  Memoriam,"  *'  Bells 
and  Pomegranates,"  or  any  other  poetical  works  of  a 
demoralising  and  democratising  tendency,  the  Times 
has  its  painful  duties,  and,  like  Louis  Nai>oleon, 
will  know  how  to  fulfil  them.  The  Shadow  of 
Absolutism  will  stalk  forth  on  some  foggy  morn- 
ing, wrapped  in  the  most  impenetrable  cloak,  and 
armed  with  the  most  awful  bunch  of  keys.  Before 
the  world  awakes  a  grand  coup  d^eUU  will  have 
been  perpetrated.  Cinna  the  poet  is  always  Cinna 
the  conspirator.  All  the  conspiring  poets  will 
have  been  simultaneously  arrested  by  order  of  the 
Times,  Mr.  Kingsley  wiU  be  chained  to  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson; Mrs.  Norton  will  share  the  female  ward 
with  Mrs.  Browning;  Messrs.  Olough  and  Bur- 
bidge  will  celebrate  their  Ambarvalia  within  very 
confined  limits ;  Mr.  Milnes  will  expiate  his 
**  Poetry  for  the  People"  by  listening  to  the  end- 
less recitation  (by  the  author)  of  Mr.  Macaulay's 
heroic  lays ;  Mr.  Rogers,  like  M.  Dupin,  will  be 
garde  a  vue ;  Festus  will  incoherently  demand  to 
share  the  fate  of  his  colleagues.  The  plough  will 
be  drawn  over  the  site  of  the  shop  of  Moxon,  and 
the  furrows  sown  with  a  crop  of  the  most  ineradi- 
cable prose. 

We  recommend  all  who  are  in  any  way  liable  to 
the  accusation  of  being  poets  to  accept  our  timely 
warning,  and  flee  the  country;  for  this,  we  can 
assure  them  on  the  best  authority,  is  the  only  full, 
true  and  correct  account  of  the  past  and  future 
anti-poetical  policy  of  the  Times, 
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That  England,  in  the  midst  of  that  harmony  and 
good  feeling  which,  we  are  annually  assured,  pre- 
vails hetwixt  our  most  gracious  Sovereign  and  all 
neighhouring  powers,  finds  itself  engaged  in  a  war 
scarcely  less  formidable  than  that  which  Algiers 
cost  the  French,  must  seem  a  mystery  of  difficult 
solution  for  casual  observers  UnhappUy  for  those 
whose  pursuits  or  interests  lead  them  to  follow  more 
closely  the  doings  of  our  public  offices,  the  task 
is  easier.  It  is  also  a  melancholy  one ;  for  it  re- 
veals the  manner  in  which  the  resources  of  a  fine 
colony  have  been  repressed  on  one  hand  and 
squandered  on  the  other.  It  explains  how  a  tract 
of  land,  highly  favoured  by  nature  in  soil  and  cli» 
mate,  and  well  situated  for  trade,  is  neither  a  pros- 
perous field  for  emigration  nor  a  source  of  supply 
for  our  markets.  It  may  fearlessly  be  asserted, 
that  before  the  naked  Kaffir  would  meet  British 
soldiers  hand  to  hand,  and  boast  of  as  many  tri- 
umphs as  his  opponents,  tlie  political  condition  of 
that  portion  of  the  empire  which  he  attacks  must 
have  been  reduced  to  a  level  nearly  as  low,  in  all 
essential  points»  as  the  savage  state  which  presents 
80  formidable  a  mien. 

Whether  this  be  the  case ;  whether  without  aid 
from  home  the  160,000  inhabitants  of  our  South 
African  colony  would  be  able  to  maintain  the  re- 
cent encroachments  made  on  the  Kaffir  territory, 
the  following  review  of  the  progress  of  that  colony 
will  enable  the  reader  to  decide.  The  statements 
made  can  all  be  verified  by  the  authority,  chiefly, 
of  official  statements. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  discovered  and  first 
named  OabadelosTormentos  by  the  Portuguese  in 
1403,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  in  1660, 
who  succeeded  to  the  trade  with  India,  and  used  it 
as  a  station  of  rest  for  their  shipping.  It  was,  appa- 
rently, only  in  the  eighteenth  centuiy  that  any  at- 
tempt was  made  to  draw  advantages  from  the 
agricultural  resources  of  the  surrounding  countiy. 
The  Government,  at  least,  seems  to  have  been 
anxious  to  maintain  the  post  it  occupied  as  a  naval 
station,  without  giving  rise  to  the  jealousy  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants.  The  proof  of  this  lies  in 
the  fact  that,  in  1702,  a  public  inquiry  was  insti- 
tuted into  the  proceedings  of  an  adventurous  party 
of  explorers,  who  had  penetrated  to  the  easti\'ard 
as  far  as  the  Gamtoo  river,  in  the  present  southern 
county  of  Uitenhage,  where  their  further  progress 
was  stopped  by  the  natives. 

This  caution  had  experience  for  its  origin.  The 
surrounding  country,  but  partially  cultivated,  was 
occupied  by  pastoral  tribes,  who  showed  from  the 
commencement  a  desire  to  maintain  a  peaceable 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  Europeans,  but 
who  never  seem  to  have  stood  in  awe  of  the  new 
comers.  An  attempt  at  violence,  made  by  a  Por- 
tuguese Viceroy,  was  at  once  resented.  That 
leader  was  killed,  and  his  men  were  driven  dis- 


gracefully to  their  ships.  The  Dutch  Governors 
contented  themselves,  in  the  first  instance,  with  a 
strip  of  land  along  the  coast,  to  the  eastward  of 
Table-Bay,  for  which  they  paid  compensation. 

The  domestic  polity  of  the  native  tribes  was 
uniform,  and  bears  the  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
old  Scotch  and  Irish  clans,  which  may  be  expected 
fi^m  the  similar  circumstances  of  the  countries. 
A  mountainous  region,  thinly  peopled,  in  which 
the  pasturage  of  the  valleys  afforded  food  for 
cattle,  while  the  leisure  wherewith  the  occupation 
of  grazing  was  attended  left  ample  time  for 
quarrelling  and  debauchery,  became,  in  the  absence 
of  the  civilising  doctrines  of  Christianity,  a  theatre 
of  alternate  plunder  and  retaliation,  of  heritable 
feuds  and  of  direful  vengeances.  The  causes  of 
the  progress  of  the  Dutch,  when  once  settled,  are 
easily  traced.  Holland  is  a  pastoral  country,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  breeds  of  native  cattle 
effectea  by  the  "boers"  (the  Dutch  word  for 
"peasant-farmer")  is  often  reported  as  being  a 
strong  incentive  to  cattle-stealing  in  the  Hottentot 
or  Kaffir.  While  deprived  of  all  "  Government** 
support,  the  spreading  of  Dutch  settlers  does  not 
seem  to  have  much  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of 
the  country  districts.  But  with  the  extension  of 
the  •*  colony"  the  mutual  quarrels  of  natives  and 
Europeans  became  numerous,  and  were  attended 
with  acts  of  ferocious  cruelty,  from  an  enumeration 
of  which  it  remains  doubtful  which  party  exceeded 
the  other  in  recklessness  of  conduct.  Eventually 
the  Dutch  had  succeeded  in  reducing  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  nearest,  or,  as  they  called  them,. 
Hottentot  tribes,  to  a  state  of  domestic  slavery  ; 
and  things  were  in  this  state  when,  after  a  short 
temporary  occupation,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
was  finally  captured  by  the  British  forces,  and 
eventually  ceded  to  us  by  Holland  in  1813. 

The  first  extension  of  the  colony  by  temtorial 
occupation  of  any  importance  took  place,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  the  last  century.  By  the  year  1809,. 
when  the  Cape  was  surrendered  by  General 
Jansens,  its  frontier  had  been  advanced  to  the 
Great  Fish  River,  while  to  the  north  the  "places'* 
of  the  beers  stretched  far  beyond  it  into  the  cen- 
tral mountains,  of  which  the  Amatola  range  forms 
the  centre  branch.  *' Bezuidenhout^s  Kraal,"  a 
resdng-station,  named  by  Col.  Collins,  who  was 
sent  by  Lord  Caledon  in  1810  as  Commissioner  to 
the  Banks  of  the  Orange  River,  no  less  than  the 
name  given  to  this  magnificent  stream,  testify  to 
the  range  which  the  Dutch  had  taken  with  their 
settlements. 

The  Dutch  official  returns,  forming,  like  our 
own,  the  basis  of  the  colonial  taxation,  may  be 
presumed  to  be  tolerably  exact.  They  thus  describe 
the  colony  in  1806. 

The  population  was  77,056,  of  which  25,000  were 
slaves.    This  gives  about  three  slaves  to  a  family ; 
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aud  as  the  majority  of  the  slave  population  were 
henismen  pursuing  their  customary  avocation 
under  the  direction  of  some  rich  boer,  there  is 
some  foundation  for  the  assertion  that  sifch  an 
organisation  was,  on  the  whole,  beneficial  in  its 
general  results,  even  to  the  subjected  nice.  The 
Dutch,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  Protestants ; 
and,  in  Europe,  they  had  founded  their  political 
independence  while  fighting  for  religious  liberty. 
Regarded  from  this  point  of  view,  every  boer  was 
a  colonist  missionary,  and  every  "family,"  as  the 
Loer*s  settlements  were  termed,  formed  a  centre 
of  domestic  although  patriarchal  civilisation. 
Agricultural  produce,  it  must  also  be  recollected, 
was  not  allowed  to  be  sent  to  England.  Heavy 
duties  were  levied,  even  on  the  wines  and  on 
the  wool  or  hides  imported,  in  addition  to  the 
freights,  which  were  enhanced  by  the  mischie- 
vous privileges  allowed  to  the  East  India  Company. 
No  surprise,  therefore,  can  be  occasioned  at  finding 
no  inclosures,  nor  any  ground  devoted  to  regular 
and  improved  rotations  of  crops  at  the  **  places" 
where  the  beer's  "  families"  were  located.  Cattle 
was  an  object  of  traffic  with  the  adjacent  savage 
tribes.  Such  we  must  venture  to  call  the  un- 
breeched  daus  of  the  Gbdkas,  Griquas,  Bechuanas, 
Tambookies,  and  Amatola  Kaffirs,  at  the  risk  of 
figuring,  like  Mons.  de  Beaujeu  in  the  "  Waverley" 
of  some  future  South  African  novelist.  Cattle 
found  also  a  sale  to  the  stately  Indiamen  and  solemn 
convict-ships,  as  well  as  to  the  South-sea  whalers 
who  touched  at  the  Gape  on  their  return ;  these 
vessels  took  mth  them  the  elephants'  teeth  and 
other  African  products  with  which  the  Kaffirs  paid 
for  any  cattle  they  purchased. 

The  silent,  cautious  habits  of  the  Dutch  are 
well  displayed  in  the  fact  that  it  was  not  until 
about  1820  that  the  importance  of  the  inland 
trade  was  forced  upon  the  notice  of  the  authorities. 
Scotch  settlers,  who  took  out  their  notions  of  farm- 
ing from  Scotland  as  it  is,  rather  than  from  what 
it  was  in  Robert  Bruce's  time,  had  been  located 
beyond  the  boundary  in  the  present  district  of 
Albany.  Had  they  been  inquisitive  about  etymolo- 
gies, they  would  have  obtained  a  very  practical  hint 
about  that  locality  from  the  old  Dutch  name  of 
"Zorefeldt,"  or  the  «  Sour  Field,"  meaning  land 
whose  tenacious  subsoil  sours  the  farmer^s  pros- 
pects. Even  Scotchmen  could  not  then  grow 
wheat  in  Albany ;  and  the  settlers  turned  to  trading 
with  the  Kaffirs,  an  occupation  which,  we  are  told, 
proved  very  lucrative. 

SirRufane  Donkin  established  an  annual  fair  on 
the  river  Keiskamma,  in  1821,  which  the  Gover- 
nor, Lord  Charles  Somerset,  on  his  return  from  a 
temporary  absence,  abolished  without  ceremony. 
Two  years  afterwards,  finding  that  it  was  easier  to 
decree  the  destruction  of  trading  intercourse  than 
to  effect  its  extinction,  the  same  official  was  glad 
to  restore  this  very  fJEur.  But  from  this  specimen 
of  the  man,  and  the  policy  then  pursued  by  his 
puty  in  England,  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  the 
trade  he  sanctioned  was  anything  but  Frep^trade, 

We  are  now  fighting  in  nearly  the  same  tract  of 
country. 


Lord  Caledon,  the  first  governor  after  the  se- 
cond capture  of  the  colony,  desirous  of  ascertain- 
ing the  situation  of  affairs  in  the  Kaffir  districtfi 
sent  Lieutenant-Colonel  Collins,  the  principal  mi- 
litary officer,  with  a  small  party  to  those  parts. 
The  commission  penetrated  without  molestation 
to  the  banks  of  the  Orange  River,  notwithstanding 
that  two  expeditions  of  British  troops  sent  by 
Lord  Macartney  and  Greneral  Dundas,  during  our 
former  occupation  of  the  colony,  from  1795  to 
1803,  had  been  ignominiously  defeated.  The 
result  of  Colonel  Collins's  mission  was  evidently  to 
impress  upon  his  mind  the  impracticability  of  as- 
serting our  dominion  (even  if  it  were  otherwise 
desirable)  over  such  numerous  and  warlike  clans 
as  those  whom  we  classed  under  the  appellation  of 
Kaffirs.  Colonel  Collins  recommends  a  plan  for 
strengthening  the  frontier  established  by  treaty  at 
the  Great  Fish  River  by  the  erection  of  a  line  of 
farms  to  be  held  on  military  tenure  for  the  more 
easy  concentration  of  a  commando,  when  required. 

Mr.  Charles  Grant,  afterwards  Lord  Glenelg, 
visited  the  Cape  at  the  same  time,  and,  in  Lord  Cale- 
don *s  absence,  became  the  guest  of  Colonel  Collins 
as  the  Governor's  representative.  From  this  accom- 
plished officer,  then  only  thirty  years  of  age,  but 
who  had  drawn  much  colonial  experience  fix)m  long 
service  in  tiie  West  Indies,  the  future  colonial 
minister  learned  the  view  which  he  afterwards  tried 
to  enforce  against  that  of  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban. 
Lord  Glenelg  steadily  refused  to  sanction  any 
attempt  to  extend  the  bounds  of  the  colony,  al- 
though frequently  pressed  to  do  so,  and  caused 
portions  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  troops 
after  ejecting  the  Kaffirs  to  be  given  up  to  them. 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  this  nobleman's  care  was 
not  equally  bestowed  on  the  internal  poHcy  pur- 
sued in  the  colony.  But  even  his  residence  was 
not  long  enough  to  give  him  an  insight  into  the 
direful  plot  that  had  been  concocted. 

What  was  the  impelling  motive,  or  what  may 
have  been  the  source  of  information  that  it  origi- 
nated in,  is  not  known ;  but  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  no  sooner  confirmed  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  colony  by  formal  cession  on  the 
part  of  Holland,  than  it  determined  to  adopt  a 
course  which  has  put  an  end  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  Dutch  population,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  calamities  of  this 
devoted  land.  It  will  scarcely  be  credited  that  this 
scheme  was  to  invalidate  the  titles  to  lands  ac- 
quired, in  many  instances,  upwards  of  a  century 
before  our  attack  upon  the  peaceable  colony.  Yet 
so  it  was.  A  strange  ordinance,  issued  in  1813, 
assumes  that  all  the  lands  in  the  colony  are  held 
on  quit-rents,  the  taxes  which  were  charged,  as  in 
Holland,  upon  the  cultivated,  arable,  and  meadow- 
land,  and  upon  the  grazing-stock,  being  assumed 
to  mean  a  rent  payable  to  the  Crown,  as  landlord- 
in-chief  for  lands  which  neither  the  Government 
of  Holland  nor  that  of  England  had  ever  possessed. 
The  short  historical  sketch  to  which  our  limits 
confined  us  showed  that  settlement  with  the 
Dutch  preceded  colonisation.  The  first  settlers 
intermingled  with  the  native  tribes  and  obtained, 
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by  grant,  suffenuice,  purchase,  marriage  or  in- 
heritance, the  lands  thej  occupied.  Where  they 
settled,  the  Dutch  throve ;  and,  when  sufficiently 
numerous,  claimed  or  permitted  the  protection  of 
the  Colonial  Gk)vemment.  The  attempt  on  our 
part  to  invalidate  such  titles  was  therefore  grosser 
than  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  of  Eussia  towards 
the  Poles,  or  of  the  Austrians  towards  the  Vene- 
tians and  Bagusans.  Private  property  is  ever 
respected,  barefaced  as  the  reasoning  occasion- 
ally is  by  which  public  rapine  is  sought  to  be 
ustified. 

Under  this  ordinance  of  the  6th  of  August, 
1813,  therefore,  every  boer  was  called  upon  to 
come  in  and  redeem  the  rent  said  to  be  charge- 
able upon  his  land,  not  in  the  way  of  a  redemp- 
tion of  land-tax  to  free  himself  from  an  annual 
burden,  but  in  order  to  justify  his  occupation  of 
ground  to  which  he  never  dreamed  to  hear  his 
right  disputed.  As  may  well  be  supposed,  the 
astonishment  and  indignation  of  the  Dutch  popu- 
lation was  not  small  as  they  gradually  perceived  the 
meaning  of  this  proclamation.  Their  just  resent- 
ment was  represented  in  the  official  correspondence 
as  a  spirit  of  disaffection ;  and  well  might  such 
arise.  But  the  object  of  a  Special  Commission  sent 
from  England  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
Cape  was  foiled  by  its  being  intrusted  to  three 
nominees  of  the  Colonial  Minister  of  the  time, 
Lord  Bathurst. 

The  Commissioners,  Messrs.  Bigge,  Colebrooke 
and  Blair,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  this  unjusti- 
fiable scheme,  made  two  distinct  reports.  In  one 
ihey  recommend  the  abrogation  of  all  the  essential 
points  of  the  excellent  constitution  founded,  or 
rather  taken  from  Holland,  by  the  Dutch.  With- 
out such  a  preliminary  step  the  titles  of  the  land- 
owners could  never  have  been  attacked. 

The  civil  government  of  the  Dutch  was  excel- 
lent and  popular  in  its  basis,  and  had  a  military 
system  of  defence  for  its  support.  Each  dis- 
trict had  a  landdrost,  or  chief  magistrate  (the  name 
and  office  are  still  found  in  Hanover  and  Lower 
Germany).  A  provincial  council  of  elective  assessors 
called  the  "  Hemraad,"  controlled  and  assisted  the 
landdrost  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  It  was 
upon  the  summons  of  the  landdrost  that  the  field- 
comet  called  out  the  militia,  or  posse  comitatus. 
Another  duty  of  this  magistrate  was  the  registry 
of  the  possession  and  transfer  of  lands,  books  of 
registry  being  kept  for  the  purpose,  as  is  usual  in 
all  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium  and  France.  It 
will  scarcely  be  credited  that  these  Commissioners, 
without  discussing  the  point,  recommend  the  trans- 
fer of  this  sacred  trust,  which  from  time  imme- 
morial was  retained  in  the  hicnds  of  the  local  autho- 
rities, to  the  GovERN'on  of  the  Colony. 

In  their  second  report  on  the  finances  of  the 
colony  these  same  Commissioners  thus  give  over 
the  men  from  whom  they  had  taken  all  means  of 
legally  enforcing  their  rights  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  the  plotters  of  this  nefarious  scheme.  There 
being  no  document  extant  to  show  that  the  owners 
of  land  ever  paid  rent  for  it  to  the  Crown,  the 
two  ideas  of  rent  and  taxation  are  curiously  jumbled 


together  in  the  following  passages  extracted  from 
the  financial  report. 

'*  Tbe  original  loan-rent  (exclusive  of  the  tithe 
and  opgaaf)  was  a  tax  on  stock  averaging  about 
one-fifth  of  a  penny  per  acre  throughout  the  colony. 
The  maximum  of  the  civtUrent  to  be  assessed  under 
the  proclamation  of  6th  August,  1818,  was  higher 
than  it  is  at  present,  having  been  fixed  at  250  rix 
dollars  for  6000  acres." 

The  rent,  elsewhere  declared  to  be  a  tax  upon 
herds  of  cattle,  is  henceforward  to  become  a  per- 
centage on  capital  invested. 

"  From  the  calculations  we  have  made  upon  the 
latest  returns  of  stock  throughout  the  colony,  it  may 
be  moderately  valued  at  1,323,1962.  sterling,  and 
the  assessment  of  a  land-rent  of  two  per  cent,  on 
this  value  would  amount  to  26,468/.  EsUmating 
the  extent  of  land  now  cultivated  throughout  the 
colony  at  99,858  acres,  the  amount  of  assessment 
at  2(1.  per  acre  would  be  8522.;  and  the  land- 
revenue  would  thus  amount  to  27,2952.,  without 
reference  to  increase  from  the  accumvlation  of 
stock  to  the  extent  of  ^e  resources  of  the  land.*' 

This  change  is  acknowledged  to  be  an  innova- 
tion. 

"  The  practice  of  deriving  a  rent  from  grazing- 
stock  has  not  generally  obtained  throughout  the 
colony ;  but  it  will  probably  be  accelerated  by  asses- 
sing a  rate  upon  the  land  proportioned  to  the  value 
of  the  stock  tliat  it  will  bear,  leaving  to  the  occu- 
pier the  full  benefit  of  any  improvement  of  its  re- 
sources resulting  from  the  application  of  his  capital 
or  ability." 

The  new  impost  here  avowedly  includes  others 
besides  those  assumed  to  pay  rent.  Why  or  where- 
fore is  not  stated. 

"According  to  the  rate  we  propose,  a  land- 
revenue  will  be  raised,  a  considerable  jjart  of  which 
will  be  borne,  not  by  the  present  occupiers  of  land 
who  have  paid  rent  for  their  lands,  but  by  the  oc- 
cupiers of  land  who  have  hitherto  been  made  liable 
only  to  the  district  assessments." 

Property  being  unsettled  by  a  sleight-of-hand 
unequalled  in  the  projects  of  Baboeuf  or  Proudhon, 
it  is  suggested  that  leases  should  be  substituted 
for  the  right  of  possession  by  prescription. 

"  As  we  recommend  that  leases  should  be  exe- 
cuted for  all  lands  that  are  occupied  until  they 
may  be  finally  granted,  we  conceive  that  it  will 
tend  to  promote  improvement  to  allow  the  tenant 
the  full  benefit  of  them,  requiring,  however,  that  in 
all  sales  or  assignment  of  such  leases  a  ti'ansfer- 
duty  of  four  per  cent,  be  levied^  as  in  the  case  of  uU 
other  fixed  property,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  lease  he  should  be  allowed  to  receive 
a  grant  of  the  land  thvis  improved  at  the  rate  of 
quit-rent  already  fixed,  or  the  valitation  of  his  im- 
provements.^^ 

The  charitable  recommendation  that  leases 
should  be  granted  on  the  terms  of  assuming  that 
taxation  was  rent,  until  some  new  scheme  for  un- 
settling these,  by  means  of  grants,  was  concocted, 
proved,  however,  not  very  acceptable  to  the  boers. 
ISome  who  deemed,  under  the  circumstances,  that 
it  was  desirable  to  have  a  recognition  of  some 
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^kind,  declaring  their  occupation  of  their  property 
to  be  justifiable,  in  dealing  with  a  Gk>Temmont  so 
constituted,  were  not  a  litde  surprised  at  finding 
no  readiness  to  giTO  even  the  promised  leases. 
The  long  and  acrimonious  correspondences,  remon- 
strances and  petitions,  which,  although  published, 
were  as  little  attended  to  by  Parliament  as  by  the 
Colonial-office,  are  too  well  known  to  be  dwelt  upon 
here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  at  the  Cape,  as  com- 
plete a  resumption  of  lands  long  held  as  private 
pro{)erty  was  effected,  as  that  notorious  resump- 
tion, equally  disastrous  and  unjustifiable,  which 
occasioned  such  misery  in  Bengal.  Bat  as  long 
as  the  field-oometcies  existed,  and  the  militia  out- 
nambered  the  colonial  garrison,  the  boers  would 
not  be  made  to  feel  the  whole  weight  of  the  power 
brought  to  bear  against  them.  The  next  point  to 
obtain  was  the  abolition  of  the  field-cometcies, 
under  the  pretext  that  the  boers  had  manifested 
so  much  discontent  that  they  could  no  longer  be 
depended  on,  and  that  the  garrison  of  Cape  Town 
was  quite  sufficient  for  the  security  of  the  colony. 
This  being  accomplished,  the  Dutch  population 
looked  upon  themselves  as  marked  out  for  destruc- 
tion, and  an  undisguised  feeling  of  hostility  per- 
vaded the  whole. 

It  was  while  matters  were  thus  circumstanced 
that  the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  British 
empire  was  proclaimed.  The  l)oer  proprietors  were 
thus  deprived  on  a  sudden  of  the  labour  at  their 
command;  and  the  properties  whose  titles  had 
been  invalidated  became  worthless  in  their  eyes. 
They  repeatedly  declared  that  it  was  no  disincli- 
nation to  employ  free  labour  which  actuated  them ; 
and,  indeed,  not  only  were  free  natives  taken  into 
their  employ,  but  it  was  stated  in  evidence  before 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  unfortunate  English  settlers 
who  had  b^en  located  in  Albany  had  been  received 
as  servants  into  the  families  of  the  more  fortunate 
boers.  Of  the  amount  awarded  as  compensation 
they  generally  complained,  as  well  as  of  the  ar- 
.  rangement  by  which  the  money  was  to  be  paid  in 
London,  and  it  was  left  to  them  to  provide  a  mode 
of  dmwingit  thence. 

All  these  matters  have  been  dwelt  upon  in  par- 
liamentary blue-books,  and  in  the  accounts  pub- 
lished by  travellers.  But  what  undoubtedly  was 
of  more  we^ht  with  the  Dutch,  and  which,  although 
likewise  oonununlcated  to  Parliament,  has  been 
passed  over  in  silence,  was  the  attempt  made,  where 
leases  were  granted  as  promised  by  the  Colonial 
Minister,  to  curtail  the  extent  of  ground  occupied 
by  the  larger  landowners.  The  area  which  every 
boerof  w^th  declared  to  be  requisite  for  the 
maintenance  of  iho  stock  he  owned  was  6000 
icres.  In  a  countoy  of  1 8,000  square  miles  in  ex- 
tent, and  which  was  inhabited  by  less  than  100,000 
souk,  it  was  deemed  good  policy  in  Downing-street 
to  insist  upon  the  Minister's  notion  of  what  was 
(!ood  or  bad  farming.  The  6000  acres  were  com- 
i&only  measured  in  a  primitive  fashion  by  pacing  a 
fixed  distance  in  all  directions  from  a  pole  set  up 
tt  a  central  point  The  new  system  entailed  ex- 
pensive and  troublesome  surveys,  which  would  have 


been  disagreeable  enough  to  the  boer  even  if  they 
had  involved  no  unsettUng  of  his  title,  and  no  im- 
pertinent advice  about  the  management  of  his  farm. 
Coupled  with  these,  which  were  regarded  as  injury 
and  insult,  the  whole  proceeding  was  looked  upon 
as  intolerable.  Discussions  which  had  long  been 
entertained  respecting  an  abandonment  of  the  Bri- 
tish territory  were  ripened  to  a  decision  by  the 
results  of  the  Kaffir  warof  1834  and  1835. 

The  fearful  inroad  committed  on  the  frontier 
settlements  by  the  Gaika  Kaffirs,  who  carried  off 
or  destroyed,  according  to  the  official  return,  5,438 
horses,  111,418  head  of  cattle,  156,878  sheep, 
and  burnt  no  less  than  458  houses  of  colonists,  was 
clearly  owing  to  the  abolishing  of  the  national 
system  of  defence  without  substituting  any  effec- 
tual arrangement  in  its  place.  The  Kaffirs  calcu* 
lated  their  advantage,  and  entered  suddenly  the 
undefended  provinces ;  not,  however,  without  a 
plausible  reason  for  declaring  war.  All  the  efforts 
of  Colonel  (now  Sir  Harry)  Smith,  after  a  protracted 
war  of  nearly  two  years,  obtained  from  them  but 
the  nominal  cession  of  a  worthless  territory,  which 
we  could  not  have  maintained  had  it  been  accepted. 
But,  in  his  exertions  to  raise  supplies,  Col.  Smith 
had  seized  some  cattle  belonging  to  boers,  and 
some  of  their  farms  had  been  destroyed,  and  lives 
even  been  sacrificed.  For  these  losses  conypensa- 
tionwas  claimed,  and,  on  its  refusal,  the  project 
long  entertained  was  put  in  execution. 

Across  the  least  accessible  passes  of  the  Win- 
terberg  mountains  a  route  was  chosen,  by  means 
of  which,  avoiding  Caffiraria  Proper,  the  boers 
could  reach  the  western  portion  of  the  fine  district 
of  Natal  through  the  country  of  the  Griqua  and 
Bechuana  tribes.  The  boers  in  the  border  dis- 
tricts moved  first  in  parties  of  forty  to  fifty  waggons, 
taking  with  them  their  moveables,  implements, 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  observing  all  miUtary  pre- 
cautions in  their  maroh.  The  old  German  custom 
of  the  "  Wagenburg,'*  or  intrenchment  formed  by 
interlocking  their  waggons,  did  them  good  service. 
At  night  they  thus  formed  their  encampment,  and 
when  attacked  it  presented  a  ready  fortress  for 
their  cattle  and  families.  Successive  parties  of 
various  sizes,  some  numbering  100  waggons,  fol- 
lowed; party  followed  party  until  a  larger  detection  in 
this  most  valuable  bodyof  British  subjects  tookplace. 

When  the  news  spread  that  the  boers  were 
trekking,  the  feeling  prevalent  throughout  the 
colony  was  one  of  sorrow  mingled  with  dismay. 
How  many  will  go?  Where  do  they  mean  to 
settle?  Are  they  in  league  with  the  Kaffirs? 
These  were  the  universal  questions.  The  spirit 
evinced  by  a  body  of  men  of  property,  conduct, 
and  peaceful  dispositions,  in  thus  openly  displaying 
at  once  their  contempt  for  the  Colomal  Govern- 
ment, and  their  fearlessness  in  encountering  the 
savi^e  tribes  which  had  for  years  kept  our  best 
generals  and  best  musters  in  activity,  produced 
admiration,  in  most  minds  mingled  with  regret, 
both  at  the  actual  loss  which  the  migration  in- 
flicted on  the  colony,  and  the  state  of  legal 
insecurity  which  such  an  extreme  measure  revealed. 
To  allow  a  body  of  men  like  the  old  Dutch  in* 
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habitants  to  proclaim  to  the  world  that  they  pre- 
ferred living  amongst  the  savages  of  the  wilderness 
to  the  nominal  protection  of  &e  rojral  standard  of 
Great  Britain,  was  enough  to  flush  the  cheeks  of 
all  but  such  as  relied  upon  the  distance  of  the 
scene  of  action  and  the  indififorence  of  parties  at 
home  to  colonial  proceedings,  to  screen  the  real 
authors  of  the  catastrophe  from  exposure  and  dis- 
grace. The  authorities  at  Cape  Town  and  Gra- 
ham's Town  were  at  first  puzzled.  So  decided  a 
protest  against  their  evasive  and  offensive  replies 
to  the  claims  and  remonstrances  of  the  boers 
evidently  took  them  by  surprise.  At  length  the 
Governor,  Sir  G.  Napier,  resolved  to  do  something, 
and  neither  having  means  nor  instructions  for  his 
general  guidance  in  the  dilemma,  a  detachment  of 
100  men  was  despatched  by  sea  under  Major 
Chartres,  to  take  up  a  position  on  the  coast  near 
Port  Natal,  probably  with  a  view  to  assert  British 
sovereignty  in  case  it  should  be  disputed  hereafter. 
The  detachment  arrived  while  the  main  body  of 
the  boers  was  engaged  with  the  Zooloos  in  the 
interior,  and  meeting  with  no  resistance,  intrenched 
themselves  at  Port  Natal,  which  had  not  then  been 
declared  a  British  colony. 

The  passage  of  the  boon  throt:^h  the  passes  of 
the  Winterberg  does  not  seem  to  have  been  impeded 
by  any  jiative  tribes.  But  before  all  reached  the 
point  to  which  they  were  bound  it  was  necessary 
to  come  into  contact  with  the  shrewd,  cruel  and 
daring  Dingaan,  chief  of  the  Zooloos.  Peter 
Eetie,  the  leader  of  a  latige  party  of  the  boers, 
entered  into  a  negotiation  with  Dingaan  upon 
reaching  his  territoiy,  and,  deceived  by  a  friendly 
message,  went  to  meet  him  at  a  conference,  when 
he  and  his  party  were  treacherously  murdered  by 
the  Zooloos.  After  receiving  this  news,  the  Dutch 
already  settled  at  Port  Natal,  accompanied  by  some 
English  settlers,  went  up  the  country,  and,  joining 
the  main  body  of  the  boers,  who  arrived  soon 
after,  took  such  signal  revenge  upon  the  Zooloos 
that  Dingaan*s  power  was  entirely  broken  up,  and 
he  himself,  'driven  out  of  his  territoiy,  was  oUiged 
to  take  refuge  with  a  neighbouring  chief,  who  soon 
afterwards  Imd  him  put  to  death. 

The  British  Government  having  some  time  pre- 
viously refused  to  colonise  Port  Natal,  Sir  G. 
Napier  took  no  steps  to  impede  the  boers,  who  de- 
liberately chose  their  settlement  and  founded  the 
town  of  Peter^Maiitzburg  in  a  &r  more  advanta- 
geous position  for  agricultural  pursuits  than  a^iy 
portion  of  the  colony  they  had  left  presented.  But 
they  were  not  long  to  enjoy  such  tranquillity.  A 
pretext  was  seized  that  the  boers  meditated  an 
attack  upon  some  of  the  friendly  (?)  Kaffirs  of  the 
Omaponda  tribe ;  and  in  1841  a  party  of  1250  men, 
with  five  pieces  of  cannon,  was  despatched  from 
Graham's  Town  to  Port  Natal.  Captain  Smith, 
the  commander  of  this  small  force,  idthough  de- 
feated in  a  first  action  with  a  loss  of  two  guns, 
contrived  to  intrench  and  maintain  his  position 
until  relieved  by  Colonel  Gloete,  who  arrived  a 
month  later  in  the  SoiuhampUm  frigate,  with  a 
large  force,  to  which,  after  disputing  its  landing, 
the  boers  ultimately  submitted. 


The  ready  submission  to  the  Queen's  forces  by 
so  determined  a  body  confirms  the  opinion  gene- 
rally entertained,  that  the  boers  had  in  reality  no 
hostile  feelings  towards  the  British  sway,  but  that 
they  found  their  position  under  the  Gape  Govern- 
ment an  intolerable  one.  The  reader,  we  think, 
who  has  followed  us  thus  hi  will  be  veiy  much  in- 
clined to  agree  with  them  on  this  point. 

The  establishment  of  a  new  colony  naturally 
seemed  likely  to  involve  none  of  those  vexed  ques- 
tions which  Uiey  trusted  they  had  left  behind  them. 
The  few  years  of  rest  they  had  enjoyed  convinced 
them  that  the  fertile  and  well-watered  soil  of 
Natal  promised  an  ample  indemnification  for  their 
isolated  locations  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
old  colony.  They  had  carried  with  them  their 
native  domestic  and  political  organisation.  Even 
their  apprenticed  slaves  had  accompanied  the 
most  of  them ;  and  they  had  declared  their  inten- 
tion of  keeping  the  promise  of  ultimate  emancipa- 
tion made  to  such  when  the  period  of  apprentice- 
ship expired.  Their  first  care  on  settling  in  their 
new  homes  was  to  build  churches  and  found 
schools,  and  the  officer  to  whom  they  surrendered 
could  not  but  feel  respect  for  men  who  had  pre- 
served their  dignity  amidst  such  severe  trials. 
One  more  awaited  them.  A  genei'al  amnesty ,> 
with  respect  for  private  property  and  institutions, 
had  been  proclaimed,  with  the  exception  of  four  of 
their  leaders.  But  those  leaders  of  what  at  Gape 
Town  was  called  their  rebellion^  were  too  far  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  to  be  exposed  to  danger, 
and  the  attempt  to  enforoe  their  punisliment  was 
sure  to  entail  no  little  cost  on  those  who  under- 
took the  task. 

Were  even  the  officially-published  documents 
concerning  the  unsettling  of  the  land-tenures,  and 
the  withholding  of  the  promised  leases  of  the  Gape 
farmers  by  l£e  Colonial-office,  not  considered 
enough  to  warrant  our  justification  of  the  boera 
and  sympathy  with  their  fate,  still  the  treatment 
they  have  received  since  their  settlement  at  Natal 
amply  displays  the  tendency  of  the  Ministerial 
policy  to  be  what  we  have  stated. 

In  the  first  place,  a  doctrine  entirely  new,  both 
to  English  and  to  colonial  law,  is  started,  by  which 
subjects  who  leave  a  British  colony  are,  ipsofacto^ 
assumed  to  be  rebels.  The  appellation  of  tn^ur* 
gent  boers,  rebellious  boera,  is  met  with  in  every 
page  of  the  blue-books  referring  to  this  disgrace- 
ful transaction.  Now  it  happens  that  no  point  of 
international  law  is  clearer  than  that  stipulating 
for  freemen  the  right  to  leave  their  abodes  and 
settle  in  other  countries.  Between  countries,  the 
mass  of  whose  population  has  recently  been 
freed  from  predial  serfdom,  it  forms  a  subject  of 
stipulation  in  treaties,  and  as  such  enters  into  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna.  No  foreign  power  has  made 
any  such  stipulation  with  Great  Britain,  because 
it  is  a  maxim  of  common-law  with  us  that  our 
flag  everywhere  frees  the  person  appealing  to  it* 
if  he  be  not  a  criminal,  and,  of  course,  also  his 
goods  and  chattels.  Russia,  and,  we  believe,  Tur- 
key, stand  alone  in  non-recognition  of  this  prin- 
ciple, and  both  are,  for  that  reason,  looked  upon 
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as  Asiatic  Governments  in  principle,  if  not  in 
geogmphicai  position.  Bat  to  suppose  that  our 
colonial  law  imposes  any  greater  restriction  on  the 
free  movements  of  British  subjects  than  the  com- 
mon-law authorises,  is  assuredly  a  new  point  raised, 
of  equal  importance  to  capitalists  and  to  emigrants. 

When,  in  the  course  of  the  West  India  slavery 
panic,  the  Gladstones  and  the  Eeids  removed  a 
large  portion  of  their  capital  from  the  Western 
portion  of  the  empire  to  the  Eastern,  did  they 
deem  it  essential  to  ask  leave  of  the  Colonial- 
office  ?  But  had  there  appeared  to  them  a  pro- 
mise of  a  better  speculation  in  the  Isle  of  France 
than  in  Mauritius  or  in  Mads^iascar  than  in  Ben- 
gal, would  these  parties  have  looked  upon  them- 
selves as  bound  by  any  law,  English  or  colonial, 
from  trying  the  venture  ?  Would,  by  their  acces- 
sion, the  one  or  other  of  those  countries  have  be- 
come an  annex  to  the  British  Empire  ? 

These  are  the  men  to  whom  the  boers,  and  not 
the  boers  only,  but  all  who  have  an  interest  in 
colonial  property,  appeal  on  this  question.  They 
are  placed  in  Parliament  as  representing  the  inte- 
rests of  colonial  property  and  colonial  trade.  Why, 
then,  must  we  not  ask,  were  they  absent  or  indif- 
ferent, when  repeated  demands  for  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  our  colonial  government  were  made  to 
the  House  of  Commons  ?  Why  were  the  eloquent 
and  searching  appeals  of  Sir  William  Molesworth 
allowed  to  be  addressed  to  empty  benches,  and  to 
go  forth  to  the  world  unsupported  and  uncontro- 
verted  by  the  unofficial  members  of  the  House  ? 

To  return  to  the  boers.  Lord  Grey  fancied, 
from  their  ready  submission  to  the  Queen^s  troops, 
under  Colonel  Cloete,  that  a  similar  victory  had 
been  gained  for  the  Colonial-office.  But  he  had 
sadly  mistaken  his  men.    The  attempt  to  enforce 


the  new  Gape  regulations  for  the  sale  and  occu- 
pation of  Crown  (?)  lands  at  Natal,  involving  the 
dictation  of  a  peculiar  style  of  farming  in  favour 
in  Dowxiing-street,  caused  the  boers  to  assume  an 
attitude  which  at  once  brought  Sir  Harry  Smith, 
who  had  a  Kaffir  war  on  his  hands,  to  reason. 
The  knotty  question  of  the  six  thousand  acre  estates, 
if  settled  before  the  trekking^  would  have  unques- 
tionably either  prevented  two  Kaffir  wars,  thus 
saving  thousands  of  lives  and  millions  of  wasted 
property,  or  would  have  brought  those  vrars  to  a 
different  result.  It  was  abandoned  eventually  with 
a  bad  graoe,  in  two  paragraphs  of  the  published 
official  correspondence. 

Sir  Harry  Smith  remarks,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
*'  I  have  conceded  the  point  of  the  occupation  of 
six  thousand  acres,  upon  which  the  boers  so  much 
insist,  on  my  own  responsibility."  To  this  Lord 
Grey  as  curtly  replies,  "Since  you  have  done  so, 
I  will,  under  the  circumstances,  not  undo  it." 

It  has  been  our  wish  to  state  the  history  of  the 
Dutch  colonists  under  British  rule  uninterruptedly 
to  the  period  of  their  exodus  from  our  colony, 
because  although,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  in- 
timately connected  with  the  Kaffir  wars,  it  is 
essential  that  our  relations  with  the  boers  should 
be  placed  in  a  clear  light.  All  published  official 
and  unofficial  statements  show  that  they  were 
able  to  colonise  without  Government  aid;  that 
they  oould  protect  themselves  while  they  were 
allowed  to  do^so,  and  that  they  best  knew  when  to 
show  determination  with  proper  effect,  and  when 
to  resort  to  the  peaceable  influences  of  example 
and  of  commerce. 

We  offer  no  apology  for  enlisting  the  sympathies 
of  our  readers  for  this  estimable  portion  of  our 
South  African  colonists. 
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INTBODUCTOBY. 

Had  the  reader  been  puimdng  his  coune  along  the 
sea^oast  road  leading  to  the  little  viUage  of 
Grombie,  and  suddenly  been  admitted  within  the 
policies  of  Thornton  House,  which  lay  upon  his 
right  hand,  he  might  have  been  tempted  to  doubt 
whether  happineas  had  not  after  all  found  a  domi- 
cile in  this  lower  world.  At  the  particular  spot 
ve  refer  to,  the  shore  is  flat  and  iwinteresting,  and 
except  occasional  plots  of  grass,  studded  with  wild- 
nees  and  other  floral  Tolunteers  of  the  soil,  there 
u  nothing  to  eoliTen  the  eye  or  cheer  the  heart— 
ttve,  indeed,  the  fresh  sea-breeae,  which  is  ever 
gnrteful.  The  other  side  of  the  road  is  bounded 
by  astone  wall  surmoanted  by  trees,  and  as  it  runs 
pualld  to  the  pathway  for  several  miles,  the  mo- 
notony is  unbroken  in  that  direction,  and  so, 
i&stinctively  as  it  were,  the  looks  of  the  traveller 
vebent  on  the  sea.  Buch  a  scene  gives  no  tokens 
o(  the  beaoty  which  lies  ahionded  in  the  immediato 
^Kioity.  Bnt  let  the  pedestrian  have  entered  any 
of  the  gitea  that  he  passed,  and  proceeded  for  a 


short  distance  along  the  winding  avenues,  he  could 
not  fail  to  have  thought  that  he  had  entered  on  a 
new  scene  of  existence.  The  g^en  lawn  was  soft 
and  compact  as  a  carpet;  the  trees  rivalled  each 
other  in  symmetry  and  redunduice  of  foliage ;  the 
plants  of  all  climes  were  there,  intermingled  in 
every  possible  variety,  and  so  placed  as  to  bring 
into  relief  the  characteristic  shape  and  bearing  of 
the  different  specimens.  The  termination  of  the 
first  walk  brought  into  view  rockeries  and  grottoes 
of  fiftntastie  shape  and  hue,  which  mingled  not  un» 
pleasantiy  with  the  waving  trees  of  the  miniature 
forest;  another  tarn  brought  in  view  a  small  sheet 
of  water,  reflecting  all  around  so  truthfully  as 
almost  to  puzzle  between  what  was  real  and  what 
was  imaginary ;  a  few  steps  more  and  the  sheet  of 
water  expanded  into  a  noble  lake,  with  its  blue 
islands,  in  which  hundreds  of  fowls  were  merrily 
disporting,  now  swimming  softly  as  if  on  a  surface 
of  molten  silver,  and  now  flapping  their  moistened 
plumage  till  the  drops,  illumined  by  the  sun, 
became  like  golden  showers.  Farther  on,  parterres 
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of  flowers  gladdened  the  eye  with  their  sparkling 
colours,  and  perfumed  the  air  with  their  thousand 
ecentd, 

Like  the  sweet  sonth. 
That  hretthes  upon  a  bank  of  Tioleta, 
Stealing  and  giving  odour. 

Then  came  Thornton  House,  with  its  Elizabethan 
turrets  and  abutments,  and  one  turn  more  revealed 
Thornton  Oastle,  mouldering  into  decay,  but  mas- 
sive and  imposing  despite  the  crumbling  of  its 
gothic  towers,  the  cluttering  of  the  owl,  the  twin- 
ing of  the  green  ivy,  and  the  other  accompaniments 
of  desolation. 

Here  was  no  hum  of  the  city,  no  dust,  no  care. 
All  was  fresh,  buoyant  and  instinct  with  iife; 
nature  seemed  to  rejoice  on  every  side;  and  if 
happiness  could  not  be  found  here,  where  was  it 
to  be  sought  for?  Alas!  alas!  the  goddess  had 
not  her  abode  here  any  more  than  in  the  town,  the 
cottage,  the  counting-house,  the  field,  or  even  the 
hospital. 

Ml,  saye  the  spirit  of  man,  was  divine. 

"  Save  the  spirit  of  man" — that  is  the  fatal  ex- 
ception ;  for  that  spirit  is  the  canker-worm  which 
despoils  the  fair  in  creation,  and  which,  brooding 
over  nature's  loveliest  landscapes,  converts  them 
into  miasmal  swamps  of  pestilence  and  disease. 
Contentment  cares  not  for  the  bleak  moorland 
cottage,  and  the  dry  crust  and  the  cold  water ;  but 
let  the  slimy  demon  that  is  the  antipodes  of  that 
fairest  daughter  of  the  Graces,  let  him  come  with 
his  clammy  trail,  and  then  farewell  to  the  joys  of 
earth  and  skies,  the  beauties  of  sound  and  odour, 
of  sight  and  taste. 

"  Ugh !  ugh  I  ugh  I"  coughed  the  Hon.  Jaspar 
Hamilton,  the  lord  of  this  earthly  paradise.  ''  Ugh ! 
ugh  I  ugh  I  Is  there  no  appearance  of  him  yet, 
Armstrong?" 

Armstrong,  the  party  appealed  to,  was  the 
minister  of  the  parish ;  he  had  a  face  that  for 
rigidity  might  have  answered  for  a  sculptured 
ornament  to  a  Norman  gateway,  and  a  person 
which  now  and  formerly  had  so  rejoiced  in  the 
unbending  that  it  had  gained  him  at  college  the 
sobriquet  of  Poker  Armstrong.  Poker  Arm- 
strong rose,  walked  to  one  of  the  windows,  pulled 
aside  the  curtain,  looked  out,  returned  to  his  chair, 
sat  down  like  an  automaton,  and,  opening  his 
mouth  vertically,  as  Gibbon  may  be  supposed  to 
have  done,  gave  utterance  to  the  monosyllable 
«No." 

'^  I'm  very  cold,  Armstrong,"  replied  the  Hon. 
Jaspar,  and  again  he  coughed. 

The  reverend  gentleman  seized  two  or  three 
blocks  of  wood  and  flung  them  on  what  already  was 
a  respectable  fire.  'His  patron  drew  his  chair 
closer  to  the  blazing  faggots,  whilst  he  himself 
sensibly  retreated.  The  patron  rubbed  his  shri- 
velled hands,  and  lowering  his  shaggy  grey  eye- 
brows, gazed  intently  on  the  fire,  but  all  to  no 
purpose ;  the  caloric  rapidly  left  his  diseased  body, 
and  he  became  peevi^,  with  good  reason,  for  he 
felt  himself  uncomfortable. 

'*  Tm  no  warmer,  Armstrong — ^there's  a  draught 
somewhere." 

Poker  ArmatroDg  rose  again  and  examined  door 


and  window.  Draught  there  well  might  be,  for  ic 
was  a  long  oak  room  in  which  the  pair  sat,  and  it 
had  two  doors  andthrice  as  many  windows.  Poker 
could  not  curtail  the  dimensions  of  the  apartment^ 
but  he  put  up  an  old  Chinese  screen,  and  then 
flung  round  the  shoulders  of  the  man  who  had  pre- 
sented him  to  his  living  an  enormous  camlet  cloak, 
containing  cloth  enough  to  have  made  a  mainsail 
to  a  Dutch  East  Indiaman.  These  appliances  had 
the  desired  effect  apparently,  for  there  were  no  more 
complaints.  The  great  man  enjoved  returning 
heat ;  and  as  for  Poker  Armstrong,  ne  sat  looking 
on  vacancy,  his  thin,  sallow  face  being  emotion* 
less,  and  his  black  eyes  as  destitute  of  speculation 
as  were  those  of  Banquo's  at  his  re-appearance. 

"Ugh  I  ughl  ugh  I  Armstrong,  we'll  have  a 
game  to  put  off  the  time  till  he  comes." 

Poker  produced  the  backgammon-box,  and  forth- 
with commenced  the  rattling  of  the  dice.  Mise- 
rable life  this  Poker  Armstrong  must  have  led  to 
be  thus  at  the  beck  of  every  whim  of  his  patron. 
Rather ;  but  as  he  was  a  man  of  no  emotions  and 
was  the  only  denizen  of  the  village  of  Grombie 
who  was  permitted  to  enter  the  house,  and  more- 
over, as  the  laird  and  minister  had  gone  on  in  this 
way  for  ages  past,  the  ministers  of  Grombie  had, 
like  skinned  eels,  become  accustomed  to  the  thing. 
Poker  was  training  the  parish  schoolmaster,  Mr. 
Smallbaim,  to  succeed  him  in  the  same  way  for  the 
new  laird.  Smallbaim  had  come  to  the  district  a 
rollicking  probationer,  but  gradually  he  had  made 
nearer  approaches  to  the  petrifaction-state  of  the 
minister ;  his  sermons  became  dry  as  his,  his  jokes 
disappeared  like  his,  and  his  smiles  went  away,  as 
Charity  may  suppose  Poker's  to  have  done,  before 
the  ice  of  his  predecessor;  and  so  the  villagers, 
keeping  up  the  allusion  to  the  pastor's  immobility, 
nicknamed  the  schoolmaster  ShoveL  This  is  a 
curious  world  for  coincidences.  When  Lord  Eldon 
was  Chancellor  he  was  called  Bags,  and  when  he 
got  a  Vice,  the  wags  in  Westminster-hall  called 
him  ReticiUe.  W^ell,  Poker,  in  his  own  manse,  re- 
hearsed the  Hon^  Jaspar  on  a  small  scale,  there  being 
in  the  days  that  we  refer  to  not  more  difference  be- 
tween a  laird  and  a  minister  than  between  a  minister 
and  schoolmaster ;  only  we  must  say  that  Shovel  did 
not  submit  to  Poker  with  so  good  a  grace  as  Poker 
submitted  to  Jaspar,  that  result  being  partly  attri- 
butable to  there  being  more  of  that  ugly  root  of 
independence  in  Shovel's  mind,  and  partly  to  his 
having  been  a  shorter  period  in  harness. 

Poker  flung  doublets  six. 

"^  Ugh  1  ugh !  ugh  I  It's  all  luck  I"  said  the  great 
man. 

Jaspar  flung  the  same  thing  next,  and  took  np 
two  of  Poker's  men.  Poker  grinned  as  the  lord  of 
Thornton  chuckled. 

"  Mr.  Taylor,"  said  a  servant,  opening  the  door. 

**  Put  past  the  things,  Armstrong.  Ugh !  ugh  ! 
ugh!  Do  you  think  I  have  time  for  nonsense? 
When  you  preach  against  vanities,  I  wonder  you 
don't  preach  against  gambling  l" 

Poker  did  as  ho  was  desired,  and  was  about  to 
leave  the  apartment,  for  the  new  entrant  was  look- 
ing hard  at  him.  The  Hon.  Jaspar  would  likely 
have  ordered  the  reverend  gentleman  home,  but  he 
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^d  not  choose  that  any  one  should  anticipate  his 
wishes,  and  still  less  that  Mr.  Joseph  Taylor, 
Writer  to  his  Majesty's  Signet,  Edinburgh,  should 
precede  him  in  command.  A  finger,  therefore, 
motioned  Poker  back  to  his  chair ;  and  forthwith 
he  sat  down  and  remained  in  his  original  posture 
as  fixed  as  if  chair  and  occupant  had  been  made  of 
the  same  materiaL  Mr.  Taylor  was  followed  by 
a  young  gentleman  with  very  smooth  hair,  carry- 
ing a  blue  bag. 

*  My  clerk,  your  honour,"  said  Mr.  Taylor,  ob- 
serving that  Jaspar  fixed  a  scrutmisiDg  glance  on 
the  functionary. 

'*  Ugh !  ugh  I  ugh !  When  I  first  knew  ye,  you 
were  glad  to  do  your  own  business.** 

Mr.  Taylor  vouchsafed  no  reply  to  this  polite 
remark,  but  conunenced  unloading  his  bag  and 
placed  the  contents  on  the  table. 

"  Ugh!  ugh  I  ugh  I  I  have  sent  to  you,  Taylor, 
in  order  to  see  about  my  two  nephews  and  my 
niece.  I  intend  Norman  to  enter  the  army,  Henry 
to  be  a  lawyer ;  and — ^ugh !  ugh !  ugh ! — ^as  Norman 
will  have  the  property,  Florence  will  marry  Henry, 
and  then  Florence's  money,  left  her  by  her  father, 
will  make  both  equal." 

"Aye,"  observed  Taylor;  and  after  a  pause, 
"  Yes ;"  and  then,  after  another  interval, "  Exactly." 

"Well,  then,  sir — ugh  I  ugh  I  ugh! — set  about 
it,  will  you?^ 

"  Ye  see—" 

•'  I  see  nothing — ^ugh !  Take  up  your  pen ;  or 
do  yon  write  by  proxy  now-a-days?" 

"I  was  thinking — " 

"I  don't  pay  you  for  thinking,"  and  here  a  fit 
of  coughing  having  seized  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman, Mr.  Taylor  took  advantage  of  the  in- 
terraption  and  gave  his  client  the  benefit  of  his 
thoughts. 

"  Ye  see  the  army  is  a  fine  thing  for  Mr.  Nor- 
man, and  as  the  French  are  getting  very  trouble- 
Bome  since  they  have  killed  their  king  and  began 
to  rale  themselves,  there  doubtless  will  be  a  war, 
and  if  Mr.  Norman  is  no  killed  himself,  others 
wOl  be  felled,  and  then  he  can  get  promotion ;  and 
when  he  is  tired  of  soldiering  he  can  retire  here 
and  enjoy  himsel'  in  peace.  But  as  for  law,  it's  a 
very  lattle  thing  yer  honour,  and  I  dinna  see  how 
a  yonng  gentleman  brought  up  like  Mr.  Henry  will 
ever  take  to  it" 

"  Dinna  see,  sir  ? — ugh  I  ugh  I  ugh !  Why  how 
have  the  Earl  of  Buchan's  sons  got  on  ?  There's 
Tom  Erskine  at  the  English  bar,  and  Harry  at  the 
Scotch ;  and  there's  Wedderburn,  too,  in  England, 
has  he  not  been  made  Lord  Loughborough,  or 
Snuffborough,  or  something  of  that  kind  ?  Arm- 
strong, why  don't  you  speak?  Do  ye  suppose 
that  I  asked  you  to  remain  here  merely  to  look  at 
the  points  o'  your  shoes?" 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  say  ?"  interrogated 
Armetrong. 

"  Say ! — ^ugh  I  ugh !  ugh  I — do  you  think  that  I 
on  to  prompt  ye,  sir?" 
"I  mean,  what  am  I  to  speak  about?" 
"The  law,  ugh  r 
"  I  know  noSiing  about  it." 
"  Ugh !  Was  ever  mortal  so  pestered  ? — ^ugh !  I 


declare — ^ugh  I — everybody  about  me  has  conspired 
to  torment  me,  ugh !" 

Taylor's  eye  glistened  at  the  annoyance  of  his 
patron,  and,  glad  that  the  chiding  had  fallen  on 
other  shoulders  than  his  own,  he  prudently  ab- 
stained from  all  interference.  The  Hon.  Jaspar 
returned  to  the  charge  as  fast  as  his  asthmatic 
cough  would  permit  him. 

"Armstrong,  in  plain  words,  do  you  know 
Henry  Erskine  r' 

**  He  does  not  live  in  this  parish." 

An  imprecation  was  strangled  in  its  birth ;  but 
the  vehemence  of  the  speaker  overcame  obstruction, 
and  he  afterwards  articulated  more  clearly. 

"  I'm  not  talking  of  the  pauper-roll  just  now, 
Armstrong,  but  of  the  profession  of  law,  and  of 
Henry  Erskine,  advocate,  in  Edinburgh.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  that  individual,  ugh !" 

"Harry  Erskine,  who  speaks  in  the  General 
Assembly,  do  you  mean  him  ?"  asked  Annstrong, 
bristling  up. 

"  Yes." 

'*  I  hate  him  I"  replied  the  ecclesiastic,  starting 
to  his  feet  "  He  was  counsel  against  John  Oliver, 
minister  of  Omulree,  and  he  spoke  against  him  and 
spoke  against  him  till  the  Assembly  deposed  him ; 
and  John,  knowing  that  he  had  broken  his  mother's 
heart,  tied  his  hands  and  feet  together  and  flung 
himself  over  Leith  Pier.  John  Oliver  lent  me  his 
last  shilling  when  we  were  at  college.  John 
Oliver  would  not  have  harmed  a  fly.  The  tears 
that  I  have  shed  for  John  Oliver,  God  in  heaven 
only  knows ;  and  the  nights  that  I  have  lien  sleep- 
less." 

"  Ugh !  ugh  I    Is  the  man  mad  ?" 

"  I  tried  to  speak  for  him,"  continued  poor  Poker, 
"  but  the  words  were  like  to  choke  me,  and  the 
Assembly  laughed  at  me  and  put  me  down.  They 
little  knew  that  the  tongue  has  least  to  say  when 
the  heart  is  full." 

And  so,  to  the  surprise  of  all  the  party,  the 
minister  walked  off.  Having  left  the  precincts  of 
the  castle,  he  encountered  Smallbaim,  who  had 
marked  the  increased  speed  of  his  locomotion,  and 
who  gazed  with  surprise  at  this  unusual  pheno- 
menon. 

"  Smallbaim,**  said  the  pastor  hurriedly,  "  did 
you  know  John  Oliver,  the  minister  of  Omulree  ?" 

"  Don't  mention  that  name  to  me,"  replied  the 
schoolmaster,  turning  very  pale. 

**  Smallbaim  ?"  asked  Poker  curiously,  his  voice 
quivering  with  emotion. 

"  I  was  to  have  been — his  sister  Phemie  was  to 
have — been  mine ;  but  she  died  of  consumption, 
and  some  say  brought  on  by  her  brother's — " 

"  Smallbaim  I"  said  Poker  in  a  tone  very  like  a 
sob,  "haven't  I  often  been  unkind  to  you?  Say 
that  you  forgive  me  I  For  John  Oliver's  sake,  for 
John's  sake  111  be  kind  to  you  ever  after  this ! 
I  liked  Phemie  mysel' ;  but  God's  will  be  done !  we 
both  have  cause  to  sorrow,  me  that  never  got  love, 
and  you  that  lost  it  by  death.  Thomas  Small- 
baim, do  you  forgive  me  ?" 

"  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,"  said  Smallbaim ; 
and  he  wrong  the  hand  of  the  minister  with  affec- 
tionate earnestness. 


so 
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The  two  went  into  the  manse  to  dinner,  bnt 
neither  could  eat.  Fountains  long  sealed  up  by 
death  and  disappointment  had  been  thawed,  and 
the  pent-up  grief  had  to  discharge  itself;  feelings 
had  been  excited  in  these  two  men  whom  the 
world  jeered  at  for  callousness  and  mechanical  for- 
mality which  could  not  again  be  hushed  into 
silence.  Early  sorrows  opened  up  in  after-life  are 
woimds  that  are  ever  green. 

Eetuming  to  the  castle,  the  Hon.  Jaspar,  scarcely 
heeding  the  exit  of  the  minister,  resumed  the  dis- 
cussion with  his  learned  agent 

"  1  do  not  see  why  my  nephew,*'  continued  the 
old  gentleman,  **  should  not  be  an  advocate,  and  a 
judge  too,  as  well  as  his  neighbours.*' 

"  It  is  the  income,  yer  honour ;  it's  there  the  shoe 
pinches.  No  man  ever  succeeded  at  the  Scotch  bar 
who  brought  three  hundred  a-year  wi'  him ;  and 
I  belieye  nobody  ever  did  any  good  at  the  Enelish 
wi*  four  hundred.  Ye  see  it's  a  kittle  study,  hard 
work  at  the  beginning,  ready  wit  when  ye  pit  on 
your  gown,  and  interest  when  ye  commence  walk- 
ing through  the  Parliament  House.  Just  think 
oven  on  the  mere  subject  o'  land,  how  much  is  to 
be  mastered.  There's,  first  and  foremost,  the  form 
of  conveyance,. then  the  solemnities,  the  obligation 
to  convey,  the  adjudication  in  implement,  the  ad- 
judication for  debt,  the  adjudication  in  security,  the 
adjudication  contra  haBreditatem  jacentem." 

•*  Ugh !  ugh  I  what  an  infernal " 

"  That's  no  the  half,  yer  honour !  There's  de- 
claratory adjudication,  decree  of  sale,  trust  adjudi- 
cation, trust  disposition,  nomination  of  heirs,  revo- 
cation of  settlements,  investment,  recording  of 
sasine,  confirmation,  resignation  in  favorem,  com- 
position, resignation  ad  remanentiam,  irritancy  of 
feu ;  and,  even  passing  by  the  whole  subject  of 
renewal  of  investiture,  there*8 — ^" 

Here  a  continued  darkening  of  his  patron's 
countenance  satisfied  Mr.  Joseph  Taylor  that  his 
prelection  on  conveyancing  had  been  carried  far 
onough,  and  he  wisely  wound  up  rather  abruptly. 
Even  his  clerk  began  to  stare  at  the  arduous  list  of 
duties  involved  in  the  profession. 

"I  don*t  want  to  be  deaved  with  these  jaw- 
breaking  names,  Taylor.  I  suppose  they  all  mean 
cheating  of  one  kmd  or  other.  Here  is  what 
I  mean  to  be  at  Ugh !  ugh !  If  Erskine  and 
Wedderbnm  bave  learned  your  confounded  jargon, 
why  should  not  Henry  Hamilton  ?  Now,  stick  to 
that,  will  youy  and  oon't  begin  a  yam  as  if  you 
were  to  charge  six  and  eightpence  for  every  second 
word." 

**  Mr.  Hamilton  T  retorted  the  chafed  man  of 
law,  "  I'm  as  moderate  in  my  charges  as  any  man. 
Old  Duncan  Crosbie,  my  master,  never  managed 
Thornton  at  half  the  charge  to  your  uncle,  the  old 
earl,  that  I  do." 

"Well — ugh!— 4md  why  should  you?  cu 
offered  to  do  it  for  half  noUiing.  But  don*t  mind 
that  Tm  not  speaking  of  your  charges;  time 
enough  for  that  when  we  come  to  square  accounts. 
I  repeat  my  question,  why  cannot  my  nephew  do 
what  other  people  have  done  ?** 

^  There's  nothing  to  hinder  him,  that  I  know. 
But,  first,  he  may  not  have  the  turn ;  and  then  the 


Erskines  and  Wedderbums  had  no  money  at  tbi 
beginnings-he  will  have  it,  and  that  makes  all  tho 
difference." 

''  Uffh !  ugh !  Ill  not  give  him  a  shilling  at  first" 

'*  W  ell,  but  hell  look  for  it  afterwards." 

"  But  he  shan'tr-ugh !  ugh !— get  it  at  all  till  I 
see  how  he  turns  out" 

"  True ;  but  then,"  persevered  the  learned  gen* 
Ueman,  '^  he  is  to  marry  Miss  Florence,  and  that 
will  be  the  same  in  the  end." 

**  But  he  'shan't  marry  Miss  Florence,  ordo 
anything  else,  until  I  am  satisfied  with  his  beha- 
viour." 

"  But,  dear  me,  Mr.  Hamilton !  leddies  are  often 
obstreperous  in  such  matters.  There  s  just  the 
other  day,  Mr.  Bung  o'Drumsheugh  had  a  daugh- 
ter to  be  married,  and  I  had  the  settlements  pre- 
pared, the  contract  was  drawn  out  after  Mr. 
Grosbie's  best  form,  and  the  very  parchment  was 
like  snow,  and  yet  she  wadna  sign  it;  and, 
although  her  father  and  her  mither,  her  brithers 
and  her  sisters,  and  her  uncles  and  her  aunts,  and 
the  man-servants  and  the  maid-servants,  as  the 
conmiandment  says,  wad  ha'e  preached  to  her,  sign 
she  would  not ;  and  she  ran  aff  next  day  wi'  a 
dancing-maister,  and  Himfir  only  paid  me  half  fees 
for  the  documents,  which!  think  was  very  shabby 
considering  how  I  let  him  off  wi'  the  Drumsheugh 
title-deeds.'* 

This  innocent  little  romance  of  the  nymph  of 
Drumsheugh  found  as  little  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
old  Jaspar  as  the  legal  technicalities,  and  he  sus- 
pected, not  without  reason,  that  Mr.  Taylor  was 
attempting  to  talk  him  out  of  his  purpose. 

"I  know  how  to  bring  up  young  people,"  re- 
sumed the  honourable  gentleman,  **  and  Florence 
shall  not  humbug  me  after  the  same  &shion.  She 
shall — ^ugh!  ugh ! — many  when^how,  and  whom  I 
pleaae." 

Here  the  derk,  who  was  paying  his  addresses 
to  a  printer's  daughter,  minus  the  paternal  patron- 
age, h>oked  things  unutterable  at  the  Hon.  Jaspar. 

"  Weel,  weel,  sir,  tak  your  own  way,  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Taylor,  who  considered  the  record  as  closed. 

''Of  course,  sir — ^ugh !  ugh  I — and  here  is  the  way 
I  mean  to  take.  He  shall  become  your  apprentice, 
and  when  he  passes  you  can  give  bun  all  your 
cases.  Tm  told  you*ve  got  one  of  the  best  busi- 
nesses in  town ;  and  then  you  can  use  your  influ- 
ence with  others,  and  that  will  be  a  very  fair  start 
This  is  the  least  that  you  can  do,  considering  our 
connexion.*' 

Mr.  Joseph  Tavlor's  countananoe  became  consi- 
derably elongated  at  this  proposal;  in  fact,  he 
looked  aghast  However,  as  physioflcnomy  failed 
in  conveying  the  slightest  hint  of  his  embarrass- 
ment to*  his  venerable  employer,  he  had  again  to 
take  the  field. 

"  Ye  see,  Mr.  Hamilton,  much  as  I  would  like 
to  give  Mr.  Henry  a  share,  its  out  o'  my  power ; 
because  so  many  of  our  cases  must  be  given  to  the 
Dean  of  Faculty,  the  lost  or  the  present  Lord  Ad- 
vocate, the  last  or  the  present  Solicitor-Qeneral,  or 
other  senior  counsel." 

*'  Ugh !  ugh !  ugh !  Then  you  won't  help  him  ?" 

" I  canna,  yer  honour ;  really,  I  canna I' 
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**  Ugh !  ugh !  Qgh !  \Miat's  that  in  your  bag?" 

"  Leaaes,  mortgages,  and  sic  like,  for  your  honour 
to  sign.    I  think  it*B  time  to  begin  with  them." 

''  Ugh !  ugh !  ugh !  Put  them  up :  I  have  some 
thought  of  changing  my  law  agent" 

"  Am  I  not  a  stupid  idiot  ?*'  cogitated  Mr.  Joseph 
Taylor.  "  Will  not  the  old  Bne<^-drawer  be  dead 
before  the  young  jackanapes  be  ready  ?  To  be 
sure  he  will !  Ter  honour,  [this  alowi]  PU  gi'e 
him  my  cases.'* 

*'  Ugh !  ugh !  I  thought  I  would  make  you  come 
to  at  last    Now  to  dinner.** 


CHAPTER    IL 
TOUTH  AND  AGB. 

"  I  KKows  what  I  knows,  and  I  knows  more  than 
most  people  knows,**  said  Miss  Dolly  Dimsdale,  the 
laaiden  of  Florence  Hamilton,  as  she  was  in  the 
act  of  dressing  the  flowing  auburn  ringlets  of  her 
young  mistress.  And  Dolly  screwed  tight  a  very 
pleasant  pair  of  lips,  as  if  there  were  imminent 
danger  of  her  knowledge  slipping  out  uncon- 
ficioQsly.  "  I  knows  what  I  knows,  and  that  I  do.** 

"  Somebody  going  to  be  married  in  the  village^ 
I  dare  say ;  but  you  know,  Dolly,  after  your  say- 
ing that  John  the  coachman  was  to  be  married  to 
Sally  the  cook,  when  John  was  married  to  some 
other  body,  I  have  no  faith  in  your  stories.** 

"  Well,  I  say  nothink ;  but  only  I  says  this^  that 
the  men  as  makes  wigs,  and  the  men  as  makes 
basts,  would  be  werry  glad  to  have  your  hair, 
J^lisBUs  Florence.    I  says  nothink  else.*' 

*' And  is  that  all  your  news,  Dolly  ?** 

''Not  hexactly  all,  but  aU  that  I  dares  speak 
about." 

"  Oh,  it*8  a  secret,  is  it,  Dolly  ?  Come,  now,  out 
trithit  and  I'll  tell  nobody;  and  here's  a  needle- 
case  for  you,  or  this  bottle  of  hair-oil,  or  anything  !** 

"Thank  you.  Miss  Florence,  but  I  aint  to  be 
bribed.  This  might  cost  me  my  place ;  and  although 
I  am  werry  tired  in  this  dull  place,  yet  I'm  not  after 
that,  I  don*t  think«  Now,  if  I  go  down  to  my 
tnmk  for  the  Prayer-book,  will  you  swear  upon 
it  tbat  you  won't  never  tell  nobody — no,  never—- no, 
living  or  dead,  here  or  hereafterwards  ?* 

**  Anything  1   Kun,  Dolly!* 

The  oath  having  been  taken  with  more  than 
Oustom-house  solemnity,  although  without  the 
Prayer-bode,  DoUy  proceeded  to  her  mysterious 
revelations. 

'^  You  must  know.  Miss  Florence-^but  wait  till 
I  Gee  if  the  door  is  quite  fast— you  must  know, 
ma  am,  that  your  unole  is  a-godng  to  marry  you  I** 

-  Marry  m^  Dolly  r 

"Not  that^  but  he  is  a-going  to  marry  you  to 
some  other  body.** 

Florence  Hamilton  was  a  pretty  young  girl  of 
sixteen ;  and  although  we  will  not  positively  affirm 
tbat  matrimony  had  never  been  present  to  her 
thoughts,  yet  in  her  moat  wayward  fancies  she  had 
not  dreamed  of  that  affliction  being  immediately  at 
band.  Bhe  did  not,  therefore,  fall  into  hysterics, 
as  Dolly  her  maid  had  expected;  for  Dolly  being 
nearly  twenty,  she  had  had  many  day  and  ni^ht 
dreams  on  the  all-important  subject,  and  bemg 


conversant  with  wicked  story-books  about  victims 
who  had  been  immolated  on  the  horns  of  the  sJtar, 
she  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  solemnity  of 
her  position,  in  being  counsel  to  a  mistress  at  such 
a  crisis.  Florence  felt  a  little  awkward  on  the 
communication  being  made,  but  nothing  more. 

"  And  pray  who  is  uncle  to  marry  me  to,  Dolly  ? 
and  how  do  you  come  to  know  about  his  int^tions?*' 

"Ah,  missus,  it*s  a  long  story,  but  it*s  a  one  worth 
listening  to,  is  it  not  ?  At  any  rate  I  should  think 
so^  were  I  the  inflicted  sufferer  as  was  to  be  done 
for.  You  must  know,  then,  my  lady,  that  as  I  was 
on  the  lawn  yesterday,  a  thioJking  o'  nothink  but 
as  how  them  birds  could  flee  away  from  this  castle, 
and  I  couldn't,  I'sees  two  men  come  up  in  a  post- 
shay,  one  an  old-unand  the  otherayoung-un,  and 
then  out  came  a  blue-bag  for  all  the  earth,  and 
then  I  see^d  that  they  were  lawyers.  Now  I  never 
knew  them  lawyers  come  to  a  place  but  there  was 
death  or  marriage,  one  or  both,  and  no  mistake ; 
and  80  when  they  got  in  beside  his  honour,  I  lis- 
tened at  the  key-hole.** 

"  For  shame,  Dolly !  Til  hear  no  more  of  your 
story !  Indeed,  I  have  a  good  mind  to  inform  my 
uncle  instantly  that  you  have  been  playing  the  spy 
on  him  I** 

Dolly  took  out  her  handkerchief  and  whimpered, 
"  This  comes  of  too  much  affection,  it  does  in- 
deed !  I  always  said  to  myself,  says  I,  Dolly,  you 
ain*t  fit  for  no  place  at  all,  save  to  be  in  an  empty 
place  on  board  vages,  for  your  infections  are  such 
that  you  must  always  be  i^ter  doii^  good  to  your 
fellow-creatures,  and  that  brings  you  into  trouble, 
besides  a  hurting  your  feelings,  and  that's  the 
worst  of  all,  it  is  I  And  there's  another  aggrawa- 
sion  that  a  young  lady  as  I  have  brought  up  for 
six  years  come  May-day,  and  nigh  killed  myself 
in  this  old  castle,  and  refused  sitiwations  where 
the  blessed  sun  might  be  se^  a  shinipg,  and  taught 
her  King's  English  when  everybody  hereabouts 
spoke  somethink  that  no  Christian  ever  heard  be« 
fore.  But  go  and  peach,  Miss  Florence,  and  say 
that  poor  Dolly,  in  trying  to  save  her  missus,  is 
sacriwised  herself,  and  had  to  leave  'tween  terms, 
a  wamin  to  all  ladysmaids  not  to  do  nothink 
more  than  they  are  paid  for,  and  leave  their  mit- 
tresses  to  perish  before  their  eyes.'*  And  Dolly 
sobbed  piteously,  keeping,  however,  what  nautical 
men  call  '*  a  weather  eye  open,*'  in  order  to  watch 
the  effects  of  her  rhetoric  on  her  auditor. 

"  Don't  cry,  Dolly,**  said  Florence, "  I  do  not 
mean  to  telf  uncle.  But  mind,  Dolly,  in  future  I 
would  have  nobody  to  listen  at  key-holes,  either 
on  my  account  or  their  own.  Now,  don't  cry  any 
more,  Dolly,  but  let  us  hear  all  about  it'* 

"  No,  missus,"  replied  Dolly,  rising  to  her  feet, 
''you  have  shown  me  the  iniquity  of  my  ways^ 
and  I  shall  profit  by  your  wirtuous  observations, 
and  go  away  and  get  your  stockings  a  ready  for 
the  yeomanry  ball.  Them*s  werry  handsome 
men,  mem,  if  they  only  had  mushtashee  like  other 
horse  infantry.**  Suiting  the  action  to  the  word 
Uie  maid  moved  towards  the  door,  expecting;  to  be 
re-called,  but  no  symptom  of  this  being  manifested, 
she  was  evidently  chagrined,  and  also  at  a  loss  how 
to  disburden  herself  of  her  precious  narrative. 
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Florence  looked  as  much  as  to  say  Gome  back,  and 
Dolly,  quietly  qaoting  the  time-hallowed  adage 
about  winking  and  a  blind  horse,  returned  to  her 
charge. 

''Ye  see,  marm,  it's  of  no  use  a  shutting  the 
stable-door  when  the  donkey^s  stolen.  The  thing's 
done,  and  can't  be  helped.  Well,  I  heerd  werry 
loud  talking,  and  ould  Poker — just  fancy  that ! — 
stamped  like  a  hactor  playing''  Romo  and  Julyette,'* 
and  ere  ever  I  could  say  Jack  Bobinson  he'd  a 
banged  the  door  in  my  face,  and  I  thought  the 
game  were  all  up.  But,  love  you !  the  old  parson's 
wits  were  up  and  away,  and  though  I  was  fair  in 
his  way  he  no  more  saw  me  than  he  saw  the  queen 
as  wisited  Solomon  in  all  his  glory.  And  then  I 
was  frightened,  for  if  any  on  them  lawyers  came 
out  and  banged  the  door  next,  they'd  ha'e  been 
sure  to  have  seen  me,  and  no  deliverance  from 
them  anyhow." 

"Well,  but  who  is  the  person,  Dolly ?'  asked 
the  young  lady. 

"  I  codd  hear  nothink,  missus." 

"  And  so  you  have  nothing  to  tell,  after  all," 
remarked  Florence,  her  silken  eyebrows  drawing 
closer  together. 

f^  "Haven't  I,  missus?  Do  you  think  I  had  be 
after  threading  my  needle  without  a  stitching  o' 
Bomethink?  Wasn't  there  the  lawyer^s  clerk,  a 
dapper  sprig  about  your  own  age,  when  young 
men  havn't  no  sense  to  be  thankful  to  Providence 
for,  and  didn't  I  make  up  to  him  ?  Says  I, '  There's 
a  good  half*dozen  of  ladies  in  Edinburry  to-night 
vill  be  a  wishing  they  knowed  vhere  you  vere 
just  now ;'  and  he  giggled  and  rubbed  his  chin  to 
make  me  think  as  now  his  beard  was  a  growing. 
And  then  I  asked  him  to  take  a  glass  of  wine ; 
and  then  I  said, '  Who  is  to  be  the  happy  man  to 
take  away  young  missus  ?*  and  then  he  puts  his 
fingers  on  his  snub  nose  and  says,  *  Honour  bright?* 
and  I  says, '  Like  a  diamond;"  and  then  says  he, a 
close  to  my  ear,  and  half  looking  as  if  he  were  a 
going  to  kiss  me,  only  he  hadn't  the  courage, '  His 
name  is  Rung  of  Drumsouth.' " 

At  this  Florence  burst  into  a  loud  fit  of  laugh- 
ter, to  the  great  disconcertment  of  the  intriguing 
Dolly. 

"  Drumshengh  could  be  my  grand&tfaer ;  he  is 
older  than  uncle  I" 

"That's  nothink!" 

"  But  then  he  is  married,"  replied  Florence. 

"  It  will  be  one  of  his  sons." 

"  They  are  both  married,  too." 

"  Can  that  whey-faced  doll  have  been  after  mak- 
ing a  fool  on  mo  ?*'  ejaculated  the  crest-foUen  Dolly. 

«  No  doubt  of  it!" 

"  Veil,  then,  missus,  all  that  I  can  say  is  that,  if 
that  young  sprig  again  sets  foot  here.  Til  wrap 
him  up  in  a  towel  and  send  him  home  to  his 
mother,  that  I  will!"  And  so  Dolly  at  last,  in 
good  earnest,  set  about  preparing  the  stockings  for 
the  yeomanry  ball. 

We  may  now  inform  the  reader  as  to  certain 
matters  connected  with  this  history  which  may  not 
already  have  been  gathered  from  the  foregoing 
sentences.  The  Hon.  Jaspar  Hamilton  was  the 
fourth  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Orchardfield,  the 


second  brother  was  the  father  of  the  two  young 
men,  Norman  and  Henry  Hamilton,  and  Florence 
was  the  daughter  of  the  third.  Jaspar  himself 
had  never  been  married.  The  old  earl,  Jaspar's 
uncle,  conceived  a  prejudice  against  the  heir  pre- 
sumptive, and,  as  only  a  small  portion  of  the  pro- 
perty was  entailed,  he  contrived  to  impoverish  his 
successor  to  a  considerable  extent  He  let  his 
fiarms  at  ruinous  leases ;  he  reclaimed  at  vast  ex- 
pense ground  from  the  sea  in  order  to  extend  the 
policies  at  Thornton ;  and  he  built  a  new  castle 
there  at  the  time  the  other  one  was  perfectly  habit- 
able. The  properties  not  entailed  were  divided 
equally  amongst  Jaspar  and  his  two  untitled 
brothers,  Jaspat  being  held  bound  to  keep  up  the 
grounds  at  Tnomton  in  all  their  original  magnifi- 
cence, a  sore  provision  in  the  estimation  of  the 
honourable  gentleman,  who  had  no  love  for  the 
SBsthetic.  The  parents  of  Norman  and  Henry  had 
died  poor,  so  that  they  were  dependant  on  their 
unde ;  but  those  of  Florence  had  provided  for  her 
handsomely,  Jaspar,  however,  having  the  control 
of  her  purse  and  person  until  she  came  of  age. 

The  uncle  was  a  very  sorry  substitute  for  a 
parent  to  the  three  orphans.  Without  being  harsh, 
he  was  dry  and  repulsive  in  his  manner,  and  al- 
though sufficiently  commanding  respect,  he  had 
never  gained  affection.  The  education  of  the 
three  had  been  conducted  veiy  desultorily.  At 
one  time  they  were  sent  to  public  or  private  schools ; 
then  tutors  and  a  governess  were  employed ;  but 
as  the  Hon.  Jaspar  was  difficult  to  please,  and  no- 
body  was  to  be  met  with  who  could  bear  so  much 
of  his  peevishness  as  Poker  Armstrong,  those 
parties  never  continued  long  at  the  castle.  Dolly 
Dimsdale,  an  importation  from  England,  was 
more  permanent 

At  last  Jaspar  was  determined  that  the  busi- 
ness of  life  should  be  commenced  with  tlie  whole 
three.  Norman,  the  elder,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  was  destined  for  the  field,  and  Henrv  for  the 
bar.  Florence  was  to  join  her  brother  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  take  finishing-lessons^  from  time  to 
time,  preparatory  to  her  assumption  of  power  over 
the  household  at  Thornton. 

On  descending  to  the  breakfiist-parlonr,  Florence 
found  Mr.  Joseph  Taylor  busily  engaged  with  the 
Edinburgh  Courant,  none  of  the  other  inmates 
having  yet  made  their  appearance.  The  wortliy 
writer  having  noted  down  the  name  of  a  defunct 
mortgagor,  the  day  fixed  for  a  meeting  of  creditors 
and  the  upset  price  of  an  estate  offered  for  sale, 
gallantly  handed  the  paper  to  the  young  lady,  who, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  found  her  way  to  the 
marriage-list  with  incredible  celerity. 

''  It  is  a  fine  property  this,  ma'am,"  remarked 
Mr.  Joseph,  casting  his  eye  over  the  serpentine 
walks,  the  lake  and  the  trees. 

"  Strangers  think  it  very  beautiful,  sir,"  replied 
Florence. 

"  When  the  timber  is  ready  for  cutting,"  con- 
tinued the  man  of  bonds,  ^the  value  will  bo 
greatly  enhanced.  But  it  would  have  been  more 
so  had  that  water,  instead  of  being  thrown  into  so 
many  whirligigs,  been  made  into  a  canal  and  car- 
ried down  to  the  beach ;  and  then,  if  the  boat- 
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harbonr^at  Grombie  Lad  been  deepened  so  an  to 
take  in  a  sloop  at  high  water,  or  even  spring-tides, 
it  would  have  saved  land-carriage  to  Leith ;  but  I 
suppose  that  daft  settlement  of  the  Enrl's  would 
prevent  such  a  sensible  disposal  of  things." 

Florence  did  not  very  closely  follow  the  obser- 
vatioDs  of  Mr.  Joseph,  and  he,  on  his  part,  set  her 
down  as  a  silly  young  woman,  whose  education 
had  been  neglected.  Norman  and  Henry  soon 
aiier  made  their  appearance:  the  former  a  tall, 
moscalar  young  num  of  noble  mien,  the  younger 
more  slightly  made,  but  graceful  in  his  bearing. 

The  one  may  make  a  sodger,  thought  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, but  the  ither  will  never  be  Dean  of  Faculty. 

In  hobbled  the  Hon.  Jaspar,  supported  by  the 
butler.  "  Ugh !  ugh !  Florence,  is  breakfast  not 
ready  yet  ?" 

"  It  is  all  ready,  uncle." 

"  All  ready  ?—ugh  !— where's  the  toast  ?" 

"Here  at  the  fireside,  uncle." 

"  Ugh !  Is  my  own  flesh  and  blood — ugh ! — to 
rebel  against  me  ?  Didn't  you  hear  the  doctor  tell 
you  the  other  day  that  dry  toast  was — ugh !  ugh ! — 
my  salvation  ?" 

*'The  soft  toast,  uncle,  is  for  the  strangers,  and 
here  is  your  own  coming." 

The  venerable  invalid  cast  a  grim  look  round 
the  table,  and  asked,  with  a  sneer,  who  were  the 
strangers  ? 

**  Why,  here  is  this  gentleman,"  replied  Florence 
with  her  best  smile,  in  the  hope  of  coaxing  the 
old  gentleman. 

"  He  is  only  one,  ugh !    Where  are  the  rest  ?" 

"  Why,  I  thought  Mr.  Armstrong,  the  minister, 
might  have  been  here  to  breakfast."       » 

"He !  I  never  asked  him ;  besides,  he's  mad  !'* 

''Well,  there  was  the  young  gentleman  that 
came  with  Mr.  Taylor." 

"  Ugh !  he  is  only  a  clerk." 

"Besides,"  interposed  Norman,  "he  went  oif 
this  morning  by  the  stage-coach.  I  saw  him  with 
a  towel  pinned  to* his  coat,  walking  along  the 
lawn ;  and  when  I  shouted  to  him  from  the  win- 
dow, in  order  to  tell  him  of  the  ornament,  he  set 
off  at  a  gallop,  so  that  I  suppose,"  he  added  mali- 
cioosly,  "  he  had  been  meddling  with  the  fruit" 

This  was  rather  more  than  Florence's  gravity  could 
stand,  for  her  thoughts  immediately  flew  to  Dolly 
and  her  revenge,  and  in  trying  to  smother  a  laugh 
she  spilt  some  tea  on  the  Sabbath'  nankeens  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  which  had  been  carefully  washed  for  this 
notable  visit.  The  Hon.  Jaspar  liad  waxed  wrath 
at  Norman's  joke ;  but  he  took  a  savage  delight  at 
the  mishap  which  had  befallen  his  agent,  which  by 
no  means  added  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  lawyer. 
Henry,  however,  pacified  him  by  a  tempting  slice 
of  salmon,  and  Mr.  Joseph  seasonably  recalled  to 
mind  that  philosophical  adage,  that  one  cannot  be 
ui  Rome  and  qiiarrel  with  the  Pope. 

"  My  cousin,"  said  Norman  to  the  lawyer,  "  is 
going  to  see  me  shoot  wild-fowl  to-day,  Mr.  Taylor; 
'nil  you  accompany  us  ?  W'e  will  have  excellent 
sport ;  I  have  got  a  cask  sunk  in  the  sand,  and  I 
fire  at  them  over  head." 

"  Much  obliged,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Joseph  drily, 
*'  but  that  sort  of  thing  does  not  lie  in  my  way." 
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''  I  thought,"  said  Henry,  in  a  somewhat  disap* 
pointed  tone,  "  that  you  were  to  take  your  first 
lesson  in  German  from  me  to-day,  Florence  ?" 

*'  Pshaw !  what  is  the  use  of  German?"  responded 
his  brother. 

"  Nay,  do  not  quarrel,"  interposed  Florence  ;  "  I 
can  do  both.  I  can  go  and  see  you  shooting  in  the 
forenoon,  Norman,  and  in  the  afternoon  or  even- 
ing you  can  let  me  have  the  German  lesson, 
Henrv."  • 

"  Ugh  I  ugh !  There's  other  fish  to  fry  besides 
either  German  or  wild-ducks.  You  have  both  of 
you  been  idling  long  enough  here,  ugh !  I  intend 
that  you  should  now  do  something  for  your- 
selves. You,  Norman,  since  you  are  so  fond  of 
shooting,  you  can  go  and  shoot  the  French,  and 
that  will  put  more  money  in  your  pockets  and  do 
more  good  to  the  country  than  shooting  scurries 
on  the  seashore.  And,  as  for  you,  Henry — ugh ! 
— you  must  give  up  German,  and  rub  up  your 
Latin  and  turn  lawyer ;  and,  if  you  mind  your  eye, 
you  may  come  to  be  a  lord  on  the  bench." 

"  And  am  I  to  be  left  here  alone,  uncle  ?"  asked 
Florence  innocently. 

"  Ugh !  ugh  I  I  suppose  you  would  reckon  that 
a  great  punishment,  would  you,  eh?" 

"  No,  no,  uncle,  I  did  not  mean  that" 

"Of  course  you  didn't — ugh  I  Your  grand- 
aunt,  Mrs.  Porter,  tells  me  that  you  require  some 
more  music  and  stuff  of  that  kind,  and  so  you  can 
go  into  Edinburgh  with  Henry." 

"  And  where  am  I  to  go,  sir  ?"  inquired  Norman. 

"  You  are  to  join  the ^shire  militia.     I  am 

to  get  an  ensign's  commission  for  you,  and  if  you 
behave  well  for  a  year  or  so  I'll  purchase  some- 
thing better  in  the  regulars  afterwards." 

Norman  rose  to  his  feet,  and  having  thanked  his 
uncle,  he  left  the  apartment  in  high  spirits,  and 
was  heard  gaily  singing,  after  the  door  dosed : 

Merrily,  merrily,  march  away, 
Hey  for  the  life  of  a  soldier  I 

**  And  what  am  I  to  do  in  Edinburgh  ?"  asked 
Henry,  in  turn. 

"You? — ugh  I  You  are  to  be  apprenticed  to 
Taylor  here." 

Henry's  countenance  fell.  "  CJould  I  not  get  a 
commission  along  with  Norman,  uncle  ?"  was  his 
imploring  query. 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort — ugh  ! — it  would  never 
do  for  both  of  you  to  follow  one  trade !" 

**  I  think  one  should  have  a  profession  that  their 
heart  goes  with,  uncle." 

"  Ugh !  ugh  !  And  how  do  you  know  whether 
your  heart  or  your  stomach  either,  for  that  matter 
will  go  with  anything  until  you  try  it?  There's 
Norman,  see  how  he  agreed  at  once.  I'll  bet  you 
a  guinea  he's  away  to  Humphrey  the  groom  to 
take  lessons  in  soldiering  already." 

"  It  is  easy  for  him,  imcle — " 

"  No  argumentation.  Ugh !  ugh !  ugh !  Do 
you  see  how  you  have  set  my  cough  up  ?  I  will 
have  my  own  way.  You  havn't  a  penny  except 
what  I  give  you ;  and  if  you  do  not  do  as  I  desire 
you,  take  your  own  swing.     Ugh  ! 

And  so  the  Hon.  Jaspar  hobbled  out  more 
quickly  than  he  had  hobbled  in. 
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"  Young  gentleman,"  eaid  Mr.  Joseph  Taylor, 
"  you  must  not  cross  your  uncle." 

"Henry,  dear  Henry,  I  am  very  sorry  for 
yon !"  added  Florence,  taking  him  kindly  by  the 
tand. 

"  Ye  see,"  continued  Joseph,  **  one  man  may 
take  a  horse  to  the  water,  but  six  may  not  be  able 
to  make  him  drink.  Many  a  young  gentleman 
studies  the  law,  or  pretends  to  do  it,  just  as  he  car- 
ries iw  small-sword,  not  for  attack  or  defence,  but 
jast  for  amusement" 

"  But  I  shall  have  to  write  long,  nasty  law- 
papers,"  said  Henry. 

"Not  unless  you  like,  my  dear  sir.  All  the 
gumption  necessary  to  pass  as  an  advocate  you  may 
get  without  much  trouble ;  for  in  kittle  cases  com- 
mend me  to  a  good  agent  before  any  pleader 
amongst  them.  And  then,  when  you  do  pass, 
your  unde  must  keep  you  till  clients  come,  and, 
body  o*  me !  they  may  be  lang  enough,  for  ye  canna 
tak  them  by  the  howe  o'  the  neck  and  compel  them 
to  fee  you." 

''I  will  be  with  you  too,  Henry,*  added  his 
cousin. 

'*That  is  a  great  matter,  Florence!"  and  he 
seized  her  hand  in  turn  and  gazed  earnestly  in  her 
guileless  face  till  a  crimson  flush  passed  over  it 
and  both  felt  embarrassed ! 


CHAPTER    III. 

OUTBIT   IN   LI7B. 

Who  that  has  ever  seen  the  young  about  to  em- 
bark on  the  great  sea  of  the  ''inrorld"  can  have 
failed  to  mark  the  elasticity  of  spirit  with  which 
they  enter  on  this  new  stage  of  existence  ?  The 
present  is  regarded  as  nothing,  the  past  is  looked 
on  as  a  watch  of  the  night,  and  the  future  alone  is 
esteemed  the  end  and  object  of  life.  Age  takes 
its  "  pleasures"  from  "  memory" — youth  centres  its 
joys  in  the  "hopes"  of  the  future — philosophy,  which 
belongs  neither  to  young  nor  old  exclusively,  has 
regard  to  the  present,  and  sobers  its  visions  of 
what  is  to  come  by  the  experience  of  what  has 
already  gone  before.  The  young  have  had  no 
experience,  and  time  alone  must  be  their  monitor. 
The  silver  hairs,  and  the  furrowed  brow,  and  the 
tottering  step  must  all  come  ere  ever  we  fully 
realise  Uie  unwelcome  truth  that  in  all  our  schemes 
and  prospects  of  enjoyment  distance  alone  has  lent 
enchantment  to  the  view ;  that  under  the  fairest 
pleasures  there  have  ever  lurked  insidious  thorns, 
and  that  the  gorgeous  shapes  that  have  floated 
before  us  in  golden  magi^iflcence  have  been  but  as 
monster  soap-bubbles,  which  the  first  breath  of  air 
shattered  into  annihilation. 

Norman  Hamilton,  wearied  of  the  monotony  of 
Thornton,  had  long  panted  for  entry  into  the  arena 
of  life ;  and  now  that  the  army  was  opened  up  to 
his  ambition  he  pictured  the  future  with  dreams 
of  renown  and  conquest,  when  the  humble  vil- 
lagers of  his  native  district  would  be  reading 
gazettes  and  newspapers  which  would  tell  of  his 
martial  achievements,  and  of  his  rising  from  rank 
to  rank  till  the  highest  honours  of  the  profession 
were  open  to  him.    We  need  not  dwell  on  all 


the  arrangements  wliich  were  gone  into  prepara- 
tory to  his  departure ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he 
was  allowed  to  select  the  fleetest  steed  in  his  uncle's 
stable  as  his  charger,  and  that,  after  long  deliber- 
ation, Andrew  Henderson,  a  stout  yeoman  on  the 
property,  was  appointed  as  his  body-servant,  said 
Andrew  having  consented,  in  addition,  to  join  the 
regiment  as  a  private. 

Dolly  Bimsdale  was  in  extacies  at  all  these 
changes.  ''  0  missus,"  said  she  one  day,  running 
breaUilessly  to  Florence,  ''just  come  and  look  out 
at  the  winder  and  see  Mister  Norman  on  his  white 
'orse ;  how  he  does  become  his  red  jacket,  and  no 
mistake !  And  if  he  only  had  ihem  mustaches,  what 
would  he  not  be?  You  may  say  as  you  like, 
marm,  but  he  is  the  gent  for  any  young  lady's 
money  anyhow.  Mister  Henry  is  werry  fine,  no 
doubt,  and  w^ould  do  in  a  crowd;  but  when  he 
turns  lawyer  his  face  will  become  long,  and  his 
nose  sharp,  and  his  complexion  as  yeller  as  a 
turnip,  and  he  will  lose  his  hair.  I  never  seed 
one  on  them  lawyers  at  the  'sizes  but  they  lost  their 
hair  with  their  odious  vigs.  It  was  all  werry  well 
to  see  them  in  court,  but  when  out  on  it  the  young- 
est on  them  never  had  much  to  pay  the  barber  for 
curling*money.  I  would  advise  you,  Miss  Flo- 
rence, to  break  a  sixpence  with  Mister  Norman 
afore  he  goes  off  from  this  here  place,  for  them 
black  eyes  of  his  will  captiwate  all  the  ladies  at 
'sizes,  and  balls,  and  all  them  sort  of  things.  Won't 
he  walk  into  the  infections  of  the  young  misses 
when  the  band  plays  at  reviews  I  I  don't  know 
what  it  is,  but  a  woman  can't  see  a  scarlet  coat 
without  a-going  off  the  buckle.  Black  coats  is  all 
werry  well,  but  nobody  ever  loses  their  blessed 
sleep  for  any  coat  but  the  red  one.  I'm  an  inno- 
cent, now,  if  I  ain't  a  clean  different,  all-overish 
sort  of  feeling  for  Henderson,  now  that  he  aiu't 
no  longer  a  ploughman.  When  he  used  to  bring 
me  apples  or  figs  at  market-time  I  was  aa  cold  as 
fresh  butter  in  frost;  but  now  he  has  such  fine 
teeth  I  I  just  say  this,  and  nothink  more,  that  if 
when  he  comes  to  momit  and  go,  and  he  says  to 
me,  'Dolly,  here  you  are  I'  I  think  I  don't  see 
myself  a-jumping  up  behind  him,  although  no 
horseman  for  that  matter  neither ;  for,  'cept  once 
a-going  to  market  behind  my  aunt  on  a  jackass,  I 
knows  nothink  of  horse-riding." 

"  Dolly,  have  done  I  You  really  talk  foolishly, 
and  I  am  not  in  a  humour  for  this  sort  of  con- 
versation 1" 

"0  marm!"  replied  the  obedient  Dolly,  "I 
really  axes  pardon.  I  ought  to  have  known  that 
you  in  your  present  sitiwation  would  be  werry 
melancholic  I  But  cheer  up,  marm  I  Do  keep  up 
the  feather,  marm ;  it  will  all  be  well  when  Mister 
Norman  comes  back  a  general ;  and  won't  I  put  a 
beautiful  white  rose  in  your  hair  on  the  night 
you're  married  1 — won't  I,  indeed  I" 

"  Dolly,  I  insist  on  your  going  down  atairs.  I 
do  not  like  these  remarks.  You  use  by  far  too 
much  freedom." 

"  You  ain't  really  offended,  marm  I  Say,  marm, 
that  you  ain't,  or  I'll  cry,  indeed  I  will  1"  And 
accordingly  Dolly  did  actually  simper,  and  wipe 
one  eye  with  a  comer  of  her  apron,  for  she  had 
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put  it  on,  fresh  from  the  mttngle,  oidy  ten  minutes 
before. 

**  I  shall  be  offended  in  good  earnest  by-and-bye 
if  you  don't  leave  me.'* 

Dolly  knew  that  the  patience  of  her  yonng  mis- 
tress bad  limits,  and  she  accordingly  took  her  de- 
parture. Florence  then  sat  down  at  a  window 
which  commanded  a  view  of  the  avenne  for  some 
distance,  and  anxiously  extended  her  gaze  in  ex- 
pectation that  "Mister  Norman  and  his  white 
horse"  would  re-appear,  but  she  looked  in  vain. 
Her  cheek  rested  on  her  hand,  and  anon,  after 
watching  for  half-an-hour,  a  tear  slowly  trickled 
through  her  fingers,  and  a  sigh  escaped,  which 
clearly  indicated  a  conflict  of  some  kind  within. 
A  gentle  tap  at  the  door  sununoned  her  from  her 
reverie,  and  hastily  wiping  off  all  traces  of  the 
external  witness,  she  requested  the  applicant  to 
come  in. 

"It  is  you,  is  it?"  said  she,  on  observing  that 
Henry  entered,  the  remark  being  expressed  in  a 
tone  which,  to  the  acute  ear  of  affection,  sounded 
like  disappointment 

"Yes,  Florence,"  answered  the  cousin.  "Did 
you  expect  anyone  else." 

"No,"  was  the  reply,  bat  made  so  hesitatingly 
«s  to  show  that  the  lips  belied  the  heart. 

"  Perhaps  I  am  intruding,"  said  Edward ;  "  if 
80, 1  shall  go  away." 

"Why  should  you,  Edward?  Who  else  but 
Norman  or  yourself  could  have  been  expected  by 
me?" 

"And  if  Norman  had  come  would  you  have 
seemed  so  disappointed  on  his  entering  as  you  did 
just  now  when  I  came  in." 

"  Not  exactly." 

"  Florence  F*  said  Henry  in  a  voice  tremulous 
with  emotion. 

**  You  know  he  is  going  away,  Henry,  and,  that 
makes  a  great  difference ;  since  you  are  to  be  at 
home." 

"  If  that  would  make  any  difference  with  you, 
Florence,  I  wish  I,  too,  were  going  away." 

"  What,  and  leave  me  alone,  Henry  ?" 
•  "  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  you,  Florence,  but  I 
^ould  be  very  happy  if  I  thought  you  were  to 
care  as  much  about  my  going  away  as  I  am  sure 
yoQ  now  do  at  the  idea  of  Norman's  departure. 
Say,  now,  if  you  would  ?" 

Florence  cast  her  eyes  on  the  ground,  and 
tomed  rather  pale;  and  at  the  critical  moment 
Norman  opened  the  door. 

It  has  often  happened  that  two  sisters  have 
cherished  a  common  affection,  and  it  has  happened, 
although  seldomer,  that  two  brothers  have  occu- 
pied a  similar  position ;  and  the  situation  in  the 
one  sex  is  as  pure,  disinterested  and  embarrassing 
as  in  the  other.  Norman  and  Henry  Hamilton, 
although  different  in  constitution  and  tastes,  were 
iinoerely  brothers  in  thought  and  deed ;  they  loved 
each  other  with  manly  affection,  and  both  were 
sware  that  Florence  was  an  object  of  common  at- 
tachment; but  as  all  the  three  were  young,  and  as 
youth  is  almost  invariably  aimless  and  indefinite, 
Qtttters  had  gone  on  without  any  distinct  under- 
B^ABding  being  arrived  at  by  any  of  the  parties. 


Perhaps  their  relative  positions  might  stand  very 
much  in  this  way.  Henry  loved  Florence  pas- 
sionately, Florence  loved  him  in  return,  but  Nor- 
man more ;  Henry  was  the  beloved  of  her  mind, 
Norman  of  her  soul.  Norman,  on  the  other  hand* 
regarded  "  Cousin  Flory"  as  the  prettiest  girl  round 
about,  and  did  not  scruple  at  merry-makings,  for* 
feits,  and  such-like  pastimes,  to  testify  his  respect 
for  her  beauty  by  caresses  and  occasional  salutes. 
"  Flory"  did  not  altogether  relish  these  familiari- 
ties ;  they  looked  too  much  like  the  gallantry  of 
indifference  to  be  confounded  with  the  deeper  and 
more  reserved  attachment  of  Henry.  Henry'9 
thoughts  and  Norman's  actings,  or,  as  the  Oermans 
would  say,  the  subjectivity  of  the  one  and  the  ob« 
jectivity  of  the  other,  would,  in  Florence's  estima- 
tion, have  exactly  been  the  thing;  but  this  were  a 
poor  world  if  we  had  everything  our  own  way. 
The  human  form  would  soon  become  a  miserable 
specimen  of  physical  elegance  if  it  always  lay  upon 
a  couch ;  and  so  the  human  spirit  requires  to  have 
its  hopes  and  fears  and  mpst  agitating  emotions 
stirred  to  their  profoundest  depths  before  that  spi- 
rit can  be  completely  developed  in  all  its  strength. 

Norman's  affection  was  not  so  intense  as  that  of 
Henry,  but  yet  he  could  not  tacitly  give  up  Flo- 
rence to  him ;  and  while  Henry  was  jealous  of  the 
eclat  connected  with  Norman  on  account  of  his  ap- 
proaching departure,  Norman  was  in  turn  secretly 
envious  of  the  superior  opportunities  which,  by 
remaining  at  home,  Henry  would  possess  of  ad- 
vancing his  suit  Both  saw,  however,  and  appre- 
ciated the  fact,  that  the  circumstance  which  in  the 
reckoning  of  each  gave  the  other  vantage-ground 
arose  entirely  from  &e  arrangements  of  their  unde, 
and  was  therefore  independent  alike  of  their  own 
choice  at  first,  or  of  their  own  control  now  that 
the  Hon.  Jaspar  had  made  known  his  intentionSi 
No  umbrage  was  entertained  on  this  account,  but 
there  were  secret  feelings  of  uneasiness  and  dubiety 
such  as  are  always  felt  when  a  crisis  is  regarded  as 
near  at  hand,  and  which  may  end  in  the  establish- 
ment  or  abandonment  of  long-cherished  anticipa- 
tions. 

"  I  am  intruding,"  said  Norman,  on  discovering 
who  was  Florence's  companion,  but  neither  at- 
tempted any  reply,  while  their  embarrassment  was 
by  no  means  diminished.  "  If  I  am  intruding  I 
shall  be  glad  to  retire,"  continued  the  elder  brother. 

"  Nay,  rather  it  is  perhaps  I  who  should  retire/' 
answered  Henry  after  a  short  pause. 

"How  BO?'* 

"  Because,  Norman,  you  are  going  away,  and 
perhaps  you  wish  to  say  something  in  private." 

"  Who,  I  ?"  replied  Norman,  colouring  and  be- 
traying more  emotion  than  Florence  had  ever 
observed  before.  Henry  was  about  to  reply  when 
Florence,  finding  her  position  becoming  every 
moment  more  and  more  embarrassing,  sose  and 
made  a  hurried  retreat.  Her  absence  had  a  seda- 
tive influence  on  the  two  young  men.  Dread- 
ing the  effect  of  premature  disclosures,  they  mutu- 
ally agreed,  as  if  by  tadt  consent^  to  waive  all 
further  discussion  of  the  topic,  and  changed  the 
conversation  to  indifferent  subjects. 

In  three  more  days  Norman  was  to  leave,  bat 
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Florence  cautiously  avoided  being  alone  with  either 
of  the  brothers,  and,  in  truth,  neither  of  them  had 
to  any  extent  coveted  secret  interviews ;  but  on  the 
evening  immediately  preceding  the  departure  Nor- 
man felt  extremely  uneasy.  At  the  final  meal  of 
the  day  nobody  could  partake  of  anything  except 
the  Hon.  Jaspar,  who  quaffed  his  Alloa  October 
with  his  usual  gusto,  and  who,  invalid  as  he  was, 
finished  off*  with  some  stiff*  tumblers  of  his  favourite 
seven-year-old  usquebaugh. 

"  Ugh !  ugh !"  quoth  the  hon.  gentleman,  "  you 
are  all  desperately  dull  to-night.  Norman,  you 
look  as  if  you  were  going  to  be  shot  by  the  French ; 
and  youy  Henry,  as  if  you  had  been  half-drowned, 
ugh !" 

"They  are  going  to  be  separated,  you  know, 
uncle,"  remarked  Florence,  who  always  officiated 
as  peace-maker. 

"  Of  course  they  are !  They  don't  expect  to  go 
through  life  together,  and  die  together,  like  the 
babes  in  the  wood,  do  they?     Ugh  I" 

"  True ;  but  one  feels  at  parting." 

**  Stnff  and  nonsense,  girl !  Don't  yon  encourage 
them  in  their  puling  I  Let  them  act  like  men ! 
I  never  put  on  such  long  faces  when  I  was  only 
half  their  age.  Are  all  your  travelling-things 
ready,  Norman  ?    Ugh !" 

"  I  think  they  are,  sir." 

"  Think  they  are ! — ugh  !  ugh ! — a  pretty  cam- 
paigner youll  make!  Can*t  you  see  at  once  if 
they  are  ready,  and  not  put  off  everything  till  the 
last  moment?" 

Norman  readily  availed  himself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  leave  the  apartment,  and  the  party  soon 
after  broke  up. 

The  night  was  serenely  clear,  and  moon  and  stars 
shone  forth  with  surpassing  brilliancy,  "  like  hiero- 
glyphics traced  by  the  Eternal  on  the  walls  of  night" 
Norman  walked  forth,  and  paced  up  and  down, 
without  finding  that  the  open  air  imparted  that 
soothing  to  his  feverish  frame  which  he  had  ex- 
pected. He  leaned  against  a  tree,  and  cast  an  up- 
ward look  to  the  tranquil  heavens,  and  began  to 
think  if  the  pure  spirit  of  his  mother,  whose  fond- 
ness to*  him  in  early  childhood  had  never  been 
ofibced  from  his  memory,  could  by  possibility  be 
looking  down  from  on  high,  and  be  cognisant  of 
the  anxieties  that  now  pressed  on  her  first-born  ? 
•Why  am  I  sad?  thought  he  within  himself.  I 
have  long  panted  to  leave  this  place,  and  to  take 
an  active  share  in  the  business  of  life.  My  wishes 
are  now  about  to  be  gratified  in  a  way  that  of  all 
others  is  most  congenial  to  my  feelings,  and  yet  I 
am  borne  down  by  something  that  weighs  me,  as 
it  were,  to  the  very  dust.  Can  it  be  on  account  of 
Florence?  No,  surely  not.  She  is  at  least  as 
■fond  of  me  as  of  Henry ;  and  if  she  were  not,  I 
shall  soon  be  amongst  busy  scenes,  and  I  think 
af^er  b^ing  away  from  her  for  some  time,  if  she 
were  determined  to  have  Henry,  I  might  by  a 
struggle  be  able  to  give  her  up ;  and  although  I 
would  be  sorrowful  at  the  loss,  I  might  yet  be 
compensated  by  the  thought  of  making  her  and 
Henry  httppy.  I  am  sure,  if  she  clearly  shows  a 
preference  for  me,  poor  Henry  would  do  the  same, 
and  I  do  not  think  he  could  talce  such  tilings  so 


easy  aa  I  can  do.    It  cannot  be  that    What,  then, 
is  it?    And  he  walked  on  thoughtfully. 

"  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before  ;'*  and 
is  it  only  the  optical  shadow  that  precedes  the 
object  ?  Are  there  not  signs  in  the  sky  and  the 
air,  on  tree  and  fiower,  and  on  the  whole  face  of 
nature,  when  the  coming  storm  is  gathering*  and 
the  elements  are  but  as  yet  putting  on  their  armour 
for  the  approaching  tempest  ?  Is  there  not  a  myste- 
rious something  that  occasionally  whispers  to  ns 
that  Death  has  laid  his  cold  hand  on  ns  long^  be- 
fore medicine  can  trace  tangible  disease  ?  And 
does  not  the  quick  eye  of  a  mother  discern  the  pale 
ensign  of  the  last  enemy  on  the  cheek  of  the  loved 
one  long  ere  colder  eyes  have  seen  aught  amiss  ? 
And  shall  the  soul  itself  have  no  instincts  of  coming 
affliction  ?  8hall  that  which  has  come  from  eternity, 
and  is  going  thither  again,  have  no  preternatural 
consciousness  of  the  dreadful  that  lies  in  the  future  ? 
Shall  the  closed  eye  know  the  darkness  from  the 
light,  and  the  ever-watchful  spirit  be  unable  to  de- 
scry the  dark  cloud  which  comes  ominously  forward 
and  spreads  sepulchral  gloom  before  it,  long  before 
the  hurricane  rises  or  the  waters  rage  and  the 
blackness  of  despair  envelopes  all?  Something 
told  Norman  Hamilton  of  impending  doom,  and  it 
did  not  tell  him  falsely.  A  silence  deep  as  death 
pointed  ominously  to  the  future,  and  with  skeleton 
finger  indicated  that  something  ghastly  was  behind 
the  curtain  of  the  present 

In  walking  along,  Norman  observed  a  male  and 
female  figure  in  the  distance,  and,  curious  to  know 
if  they  were  Henry  and  Florence,  he  proceeded  to 
a  corner  where  he  could  obtain  a  view  of  her  win- 
dow ;  at  another  turn,  and  in  a  different  direction, 
he  saw  a  second  male  figure,  which,  after  a  closer 
inspection,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  viras 
Henry.  His  brother  apparently  made  a  similar 
discovery  ;  for  simultaneously  with  each  other  they 
turned  about  and  retraced  their  steps,  as  if  in  a 
homeward  direction.  Norman  returned  to  the 
same  spot  after  a  circuitous  route,  and,  on  approach- 
ing Florence  s  window,  which  was  in  an  upper 
storey,  lie  discovered  that  it  was  open  and  that  she 
was  looking  out  She  appeared  to  be  gazing^  in- , 
tently  on  tlie  blue  sky,  and  was  so  unconscious  of 
his  presence  that  he  went  close  underneath  the 
window  without  attracting  her  notice.  He  gave  a 
low  cough,  which  started  her  out  of  her  reverie,  and. 
uttering  a  low  scream,  she  hurriedly  drop])ed  tho 
sash  and  disappeared.  Norman  immediately  re^ 
tired  for  the  night,  but  not  to  sleep ;  and  after 
Iiours  of  weary  tossing  he  was  summoned  by  An- 
drew Henderson,  his  new  servant,  to  prepare  for 
departure. 

Henry,  as  arranged,  w^as  to  ride  a  portion  of  the 
way  with  his  brother ;  and  Florence  appeared  in  a 
morning  dress  to  ofifer  her  adieu.  The  old  gentle* 
man  had  taken  his  farewell  on  the  previous  evening-. 

•*  You  are  looking  very  ill,  Norman,**  observed 
the  anxious  girl. 

'•  I  have  seen  you  look  better  yourself,  Florence/* 
replied  Norman,  with  a  forced  smile.  '^  Good  bye, 
and  be  sure  to  write  me  often.  (Jod  bless  you, 
Florence — ever,  ever  bless  you  !'* 

He  shook  both  hands  fervently,  and  looked 
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aroimd,  as  if  to  indicate  a  wish  for  some  less  con- 
ventional phraseology  at  leave-taking;  and  she, 
catching  np  the  feeling,  passionately  clasped  him 
in  her  arms.  He  snatched  one  kiss  and  hnrried  off. 
Henry  looked  so  miserable  that  she  was  glad  when 
his  brother  called  him  away. 

Florence,  anticipating  a  melancholy  state  of 
mind  on  the  day  preceding  as  well  as  the  day  of  the 
departure,  had  issued  orders  to  Dolly  Dimsdale  to 
be  left  very  much  by  herself;  and  accordingly  it 
was  not  until  a  late  hour  that  she  summoned  her 


garrulous  attendant,  but  without  much  effect,  as 
Dolly  could  nowhere  be  found.  And  it  was  only 
when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Armstrong  appeared,  in  the 
afternoon,  that  the  mystery  was  solved.  The 
pastor  had  married  her  on  the  previous  evening 
to  Andrew  Henderson.  "  Rather  against  order," 
remarked  the  divine ;  "  but  better  irregular  matri- 
mony than  none."  Her  mistress  was  not  long  in 
discovering  that  she  could  have  better  spared  a 
better  woman. 

{To  be  continfieil.) 
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Thebb  are  persons  who  have  long  considered  Lord 
Palmerston  as  the  very  model  of  constitutional 
Foreign  Secretaries,  while,  since  his  famous  pero- 
ration about  '*  civis  Romanus  sum,"  nothing  can 
exceed  the  devotion  of  the  mercantile  commuidty 
to  him.  Others  there  are  who  represent  him  as 
a  kind  of  political  Lemur,  preying  on  the  spirits 
and  even  disturbing  the  slumbers  of  the  despots  of 
Mid-Europa,  whose  benevolent  intentions  towards 
their  own  subjects  are  paralysed  by  his  intrigues, 
while  by  his  example  they  are  encouraged  in  at- 
tending to  the  affoirs  of  other  States  to  the  detri- 
ment of  their  own.  By  the  one  party,  happy, 
wealtliyand  constitutional,  Belgium  is  pointed  out, 
nnshaken  during  the  mighty  convulsion  of  1848 ; 
by  the  other,  Italy,  as  the  sad  example  of  his  in- 
trigues, and  Portugal,  as  that  of  foreign  and 
uncalled-for  intervention.  When,  however,  we 
consult  this  blue-book,  we  see  nothing  to  waniant 
the  admiration  of  the  one  or  excite  the  alarm  of 
the  other  party  in  the  conduct  of  the  noble  lord. 
On  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  have  looked  on  com- 
placently while  treaties  were  being  broken,  the 
rights  of  our  most  ancient  ally,  Turkey,  were  being 
violated  by  Russia,  the  most  noble  cause  for  which 
blood  has  been  shed  since  the  American  war  sa- 
crificed to  treachery  and  brute  force,  and  to  have 
only  awakened  in  time  to  utter  a  few  words  of  well- 
meant  advice,  for  which  he  received  a  sarcastic^ 
and  insolent  reply  from  the  imperious  because 
triumphant  Prince  Schwartzenberg. — Page  385. 

It  may  be  that  Lord  Palmerston  was,  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  as  profoundly  igno- 
rant of  the  history  of  that  country  and  of  the  pre- 
vious efforts  of  the  Diet  to  improve  its  condition 
(especially  since  1825),  both  social  and  political,  as 
are  even  to  this  day  the  majority  of  Englishmen ; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  succinct  ac- 
count of  the  Diets  since  1790  has  not  yet  been 
published  in  English.  *  But  that  is  no  excuse, 
for  the  most  interesting  reports  of  Mr.  Blackwell 

•  To  thoM  interested  in  the  rabject,  we  can  recommend  Be 
Goaado^t  adnirable  works  «  Lliprit  Public  en  Hongrie,"  "  La 
TnnsyhaBie."  Orosz,  Terra  Incjognita.  Fessler,  Geschichte  von 
UgvB,  eth  ToL  Kovy,  ElemenU  Jaris  Ungarici.  Engcl, 
Goduchte  ton  TJngam.  Mailalfa,  Geschichte  von  Ungam. 
JJmTe  P«get*i  and  Madame  Pnlszky's  works,  and  Letters  from  the 
Jiaabe,  irrvt  to  sliow  us  ihtA  the  charms  and  beoevoleDce  of  a 
rouatrj  Ufe  are  not  conAned  to  Old  EngUnd. 


of  the  proceedings  of  the  Diet  in  1 847  reached 
the  noble  lord  on  the  27th  of  January,  1848,  long 
before  the  French  Revolution,  and  must  have 
proved  to  him  that  the  serious  question  which  \i^as 
then  raised  was  not  between  a  constitutional  sove- 
reignty and  republicanism,  but  between  despotism 
and  constitutionality ;  and  that  this  question  would,*- 
in  all  probability,  have  been  sooner  or  later  solved 
by  the  sword,  even  if  the  French  Eevolution  had 
never  occurred.  Indeed,  this  was  a  result  which 
any  person  of  the  least  sagacity  must  have  fore- 
seen who  knew  anything  of  the  strides  made  by 
Hungary,  since  Szechenyi  had  organised  the  Libe- 
ral party,  both  in  social  and  political  development, 
and  who  compared  with  the  activity  of  the  consti- 
tutional State  the  inertness  of  the  rest  of  the 
despotically-ruled  empire.  These  reports  of  Mr. 
Blackwell  ought  to  have  been  published  at  an 
earlier  period.  They  would  have  saved  a  noble 
and  now  suffering  race  from  much  unmerited  abuse, 
and  probably  prevented  the  ignorant  diatribes  of 
many  a  cowardly  and  venal  scribe.  They  would 
have  shown,  also,  how  ably  a  private  Englishman, 
though  not  decorated  with  the  title  of  ambassador 
nor  paid  by  his  country  at  the  rate  of  8000/.  or 
10,000/.  a-year,  could  fiilfilhis  duty  "  in  giving  an 
impartial  statement  of  facts,  and  showing  with 
equal  impartiality  the  spirit  that  animates  the  dif- 
ferent parties,  as  well  as  the  tendency  of  the  mea- 
sures brought  before  the  Diet." — ^Page  6. 

It  is  some  satisfaction,  to  the  writer  at  least,  to 
perceive  that  the  views  which  he  has  more  than 
once  advocated  as  to  the  Hungarian  cause  are 
corroborated  by  Mr.  Blackwell ;  and  that  if  M. 
Guizot  admired  our  forefathers  for  knowing  what 
they  wanted  before  they  made  a  revolution,  we  may 
in  like  manner  admire  the  Magyars.  In  their  case 
we  have  no  need  to  deplore  the  lust  for  novelty  and 
total  want  of  practieal  utility  which  have  charac- 
terised so  many  of  the  continental  reformations  or 
revolutions,  while  we  cannot  withhold  our  tribute 
of  admiration  for  the  strenuousness  of  the  leaders 
and  the  willingness  of  the  Hungarian  people  to 
re-model,  not  destroy,  their  ancient  and  time- 
honoured  institutions.  Even  an  Austrian  states- 
man. Count  Hartig,  admits  that,  until  1848,  the 
ferment  in  Hungary  was  not  of  a  democratic 
nature,  and  does  not  attempt  to  prove  that  it  after- 
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wards  became  such.    ("  Genesis  der  Revolution  in 
CEstreich."  page  83.) 

Mr.  Blackwell  points  out  the  impediments 
placed  in  the  way  of  all  legislation  by  the  want  of 
accredited  agents  of  the  Government,  and  the  con- 
Sequent  mode  of  playing  ofif  the  magnates  against 
the  Lower  House  by  the  system  of  nundum  and 
reiiuncium,  or  the  procrastinating  resolution  of  the 
sovereign;  and  seems  to  think  that  tlrie  same 
system  would  have  been  adopted  in  that  of  1847-8, 
had  not  the  revolution  in  Vienna  taken  place. 
This  led  to  the  concession  of  a  responsible  Ministry 
to  Hungary ;  and  Mr.  Blackwell,  writing  to  Lord 
Ponsonby  on  the  25th  of  March,  1848,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  event  and  **  to  the  infatuation  of  the 
Austrian  Government  in  not  supporting  the  Ba- 
thyani  Ministnr,"  observes  (page  58) : — 

"  I  am  told  that  some  of  the  Austrian  Minis- 
ters fancy  that  the  students  were  instigated  to  the 
bold  step  that  led  to  the  resignation  of  Prince 
Mettemich  by  the  Hungarian  Liberals  ;  that  they 
were  in  secret  correspondence  witli  Kossuth  and 
other  leaders  of  the  liberal  party.  There  cannot 
be  a  more  erroneous  notion.  The  revolution  at 
Vienna  took  every  one  here  by  surprise.  Kossuth, 
Szemere  and  Szentkiralyi  were,  I  know,  quite  as- 
tonished— never  dreamed  of  such  an  event  hap- 
pening. They  certainly  expected  a  revolution  at 
Prague,  from  the  notorious  fact  of  the  Government 
having  had  recourse  in  Bohemia  to  the  same  arbi- 
trary measures  that  in  England  were  adopted  under 
Charles  I.  I  for  my  part  expected  that  the  first 
burst  would  break  out  at  Gratz  ;  but,  I  repeat,  no 
one  here  supposed  for  a  minute  that  a  Govern- 
ment having  such  a  strong  military  force  at  its 
command  coiddfall  before  a  handful  of  students. 
The  Liberals  in  their  famous  *  Programme**  (a 
copy  of  which  I  gave  in  the  supplementary  docu- 
ments No.  I.)  stated  their  views  without  the  least 
disguise,  that  they  would  use  all  the  efforts  in  their 
power  to  obtain  a  responsible  Ministry,  liberty  of 
the  press,  &c, ;  at  the  same  time  recommending 
his  Majesty  to  grant  constitutions  to  the  here- 
ditary States  of  the  Empire.  This  Programme 
and  the  representation  of  March  3rd,  together 
with  Kossuth  8  speeches  in  the  Lower  House,  no 
doubt  exercised  a  great  influence  on  public  opinion 
in  Vienna ;  but  this  is  the  only  kind  of  conspiracy 
the  Hungarian  Liberals  have  been  guilty  of. 
They  were  determined  to  realise  their  views  by  con- 
stitutional means,  and  by  constitutional  means  only'' 

The  first  steps  taken  by  this  Ministry,  which 
the  Times  has  delighted  to  honour  with  its  abuse, 
were  to  secm^  the  cause  of  order.  **  Szemere,  a 
few  days  ago(i.  e.  before  the  33rd  of  March),  drew  up 
a  provisional  law  on  the  press,"  which  passed  with 
trffling  amendments.  *'  The  Ministers  (Apiil  25th) 
have  displayed  great  energy  in  preserving  order. 
The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  is  dissolved. 
The  young  gentlemen  of  the  University  have  re- 
sumed their  studies.  The  tumultuous  popular 
studies  have  been  put  a  stop  to."  (Mr.  Blackwell, 
page  5  2- 68).     And  tranquillity  was   restored  to 


4  ,   *  This  Plrpgruiune  was  published  early  in  March,  1847. 


every  part  of  the  country  save  the  borders,  where 
difference  of  race  and  of  religion  laid  the  ignorant 
population  open  to  the  intrigues  of  an  ambitious 
soldier  and  an  unprincipled  priest. 

What  a  contrast  to  tne  weak  Ministries  of  Pil- 
lersdorf,  Fiquelmont  and  Wessenberg  at  Vienna  I 
In  the  case  of  the  latter  Ministry,  even  Lord  Pon- 
sonby is  obliged  to  acknowledge  that,  "  The  mili- 
tary were  left  without  orders,  and  none  of  the  mea- 
sures of  precaution  seemed  to  have  been  employed 
which  had  been  so  often  talked  of  (p.  87).  Well 
might  the  Hungarian  Parliament  hesitate  about 
surrendering  its  re-acquired  rights  to  men  trained 
in  the  Mettemichian  school,  and  devoid  of  all  sym- 
pathy for,  or  experience  in,  constitutional  Govern- 
ment or  in  Parliamentary  discussions !  WeU  might 
Kossuth,  with  true  irony,  exclaim  against  |  giving 
back  the  Ministries  of  Finance  and  War  to  men 
"  dependent  on  the  mere  breath  of  the  Aula"  of 
Vienna,  "  who  knew  not  how  to  protect  their  sove- 
reign even  in  his  own  residence  city  !"  Nay, 
even  the  Conservative  magnate,  on  hearing  of  the 
blandishments  of  the  Austrian  bureaucrats,  might 
well  think, 

>— ^—  dum  me  Galatea  tenebat, 
l^ec  spes  lihertatis  erat  nee  cura  peculi, 
Qnamfu  multa  meia  exiret  Tictima  aeptis, 
fingaii  et  ingratie  premeretar  caaeiu  urbi, 
Non  nnquam  graTis  sere  domum  mihi  dextra  redibat. 

Mr.  Blackweirs  very  interesting  reports  end 
with  the  26th  of  April,  1848,  which  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted  as  Lord  Ponsonby  seems  from  the 
first  to  have  acted  more  the  part  of  a  partizanthan 
of  an  ambassador.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  not 
to  feel  surprised  that,  at  a  moment  "  big  with  the 
fate  of  Cffisar,"  Lord  Palmerston  should  have  left, 
as  our  representative  at  Vienna,  a  man  whose 
worn-out  energies,  advanced  years,  and  perhaps 
personal  predilections,  rendered  him  but  too  liable 
to  be  imposed  upon.  It  can  only  be  attributed  to 
the  connexion  which  exists  between  that  nobleman 
and  others  of  the  "  family-compact  Ministry,"  and 
proves  that  it  is  considered  by  no  means  requisite 
for  the  ambassador  of  this  country  at  a  desjiotic 
Court 

■  to  smack  of  observation. 

Which  though  he  &eed  not  practise  to  deceive, 
Yet  to  escape  deceit  he  ought  to  leant. 

The  whole  book  is  full  of  instances  of  Lord  Pon- 
sonby s  carelessness  and  credulity.  His  letters 
are  very  silly ;  but  to  show  the  great  utility  of 
Ministers  at  foreign  courts,  we  wUl  present  our 
readers  with  some  extracts  from  their  despatches. 
According  to  No.  18  (page  62), "  The  Hungarians 
have  now  (3rd  of  May,  1848)  recalled  the  Hunga- 
rian troops  serving  in  Italy,  as  well  as  those  serv- 
ing in  Galicia  and  Moravia ;"  whilst  in  No.  1 9 
Lord  Ponsonby  informs  us,  that  he  had  "  ascer- 
tained from  Prince  Esterhazy  and  Count  Bathyani 
that  the  Hungarians  had  not  made  any  such  de- 
mand, but,  on  the  contrary,  were  ready  to  furnish 
the  Emperor  with  100,000  men  if  necessary." 

In  alluding  to  the  murder  of  General  Larabei'g 
(page  85)  Lord  Ponsonby  says,  "  The  proceedings  of 
Kossuth  on  this  occasion  induced  the  greater  pait 
of  the  Hungarian  men  of  consideration  to  fly  &om 
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Pesth,  and  we  have  now  in  Vienna  the  last  Minister, 
L.  fiathjani  and  a  number  of  others,  some  of 
whom  are  proscribed,  L.  Bathjani  being  one." 
Eossath's  proceedings  on  this  lamentable  occasion 
are  all  recorded  in  the  second  volume  of  Frey*s 
"Ungam/*  and  it  would  appear  that  he  did 
nothing  beyond  calling  on  the  House  to  join  in  an 
expression  of  regret  at  the  atrocity  which  had 
been  committed  and  at  the  illegal  measures  which 
had  led  to  it,  and  on  the  authorities  of  Pesth  to 
exert  themselves  in  preserving  order  and  in  pun- 
ishing any  person  proved  to  be  guilty  of  this  crime. 
Aa  to  the  proscription  of  Bathyani,  it  is  now 
known  that  he  went  to  Yielma  to  hand  in  his 
resignation,  and  to  protest  against  the  illegal 
ordinance  which  had  been  issued.  If  he  ever 
were  proscribed,  even  by  the  ultra  party  at  Pesth, 
why  was  he  afterwards  murdered  in  cold  blood  by 
the  Austrians  ? 

English  ambassadors  do  not,  indeed,  lay  claim 
to  the  infallibility  of  a  Pope,  and  are,  therefore, 
in  troublous  times,  as  dependant  on  "  surmises, 
jealousies,  conjectures,"  as  any  of  "  our  own  corres- 
pondents ;"  but  surely  they  are  bound  to  use  all 
reasonable  precautions  in  ascertaining  the  truth, 
and  m  a  case  like  that  of  the  Austrian  Empire, 
when  even  Lord  Ponsonby  is  obliged  to  admit,  at 
page  180,  •'  that  Hungarian  affairs  are  the  subject 
of  much  misrepresentation,  and  are  also  in  much 
confusion,"  it  was  his  bounden  duty  to  have  taken 
the  initiative  of  Consul-Gen  era!  Colquhoun,  and 
left  his  secretary  or  Mr.  Blackwell  in  Plungary  to 
report  to  him  the  other  side  of  thfe  question.  The 
consequence  is,  a  series  of  "It  is  saids,"  "It  is 
reported,"  "  I  have  heard  from  persons  in  authority," 
4c.  Ac.,  who  invariably  deceive  him,  inflicted  on 
Lerd  Palmerston,  in  letters  which  of  coiu^e  he 
never  heeded.  In  the  masterly  despatches  of  Sir 
S.  Canning  and  Mr.  Colquhoun  a  different  system 
is  apparent ;  and  the  Foreign  Secretary,  by  being 
told  the  name  of  their  informant,  is  left  to  draw 
his  own  deductions  as  to  their  credibilitv,  or 
"candidly  informed"  that  the  writers  do  not  trust 
them.  Thiis,  writing  on  the  24th  of  March,  1849, 
Lord  Ponsonby  announces  the  capture  of  Herman- 
stadt  by  Bern,  "  and  that  he  had  levied  a  large 
contribution  and  set  fire  to  the  foim."  On  30th 
March  he  announces  the  defeat  of  Bern,  and  that 
he  had  been  driven  into  Wallachia,  and  this  on 
the  authority  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg.  Mr. 
Colquhoun,  however,  rendered  sceptical  as  to 
Austrian  victories — ^perhaps  by  the  famous  despatch 
of  Jellachich,  of  the  30th  December,  1848,  in 
which  he  announces  his  encounter  at  Mor  with 
Perczel  8  corps,  8000  to  10,000  strong,  how  he  had 
covered  the  field  with  their  dead,  and  taken  some 
thousands  of  them  prisoners,  and  yet  saw  the 
enemy,  8000  strong,  march  away  alive  and  hearty — 
and  "  thinkmg  it  strange  that  >vith  these  frequent 
victories  the  communications  with  Hermanstadt 
still  remained  closed"  (page  142),  had  sent  off  his 
secretaiy,  Mr.  Grant,  to  Transylvania  to  obtain  for 
him,  and  if  possible  transmit  to  Lord  Ponsonby, 
"early  and  accurate  intelligence  of  passing  events." 
Ill  page   170  we  have,   therefore,  Mr.  Grant's 


account  of  the  capture  of  Hermanstadt,  at  which 
he  was  present,  and  "  that  not  an  act  of  piUage 
appears  to  have  sullied  their  (Hungarian)  conduct, 
not  a  house  fired"  while  the  gallant  Pole  had 
received  Mr.  Grant  most  kindly,  assuring  him  "  that 
he  should  meet  with  every  respect  and  attention, 
and  said  he  wished  an.  Englishman  near  him  to 
place  his  conduct  in  its  proper  light  before  Europe 
— conduct  which  he  accused  his  enemies  of  vili- 
fying most  cruelly." 

It  would,  however,  be  utifair  not  to  adduce  one 
instance  of  the  noble  lord's  foresight.  Writing  on 
the  16th  April,  1849,  just  after  the  news  had 
arrived  of  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at  Waitzen, 
he  says  "that  there  has  been  much  alarm  ex- 
pressed by  many  people  here  (Vienna)  at  the 
situation  of  affairs  in  Hungary,  and  I  therefore 
write  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  there  is  good 
reason  for  it."  It  is  true  that  his  lordship  does 
not  state  any  reason  for  his  belief.  It  is  true, 
also,  that  a  few  days  afterwards  the  total  defeat 
sustained  by  Wohlgemuth  and  Welden  at  Nagy- 
Sarlo  laid  Vienna  open  to  the- Magyars.  It  is 
true  also  that  the  Austrian  officers  who  wrote  in 
Wiener  Militairischer  Almanack  an  account  which 
was  republished  in  French  at  Vienna,  "  Esquisse 
de  la  Guerre  en  Hongrie,"  1849,  took  a  very  diffe- 
rent view  of  the  matter.  "  If,"  said  they,  "  the 
rebel  chiefs  had  taken  advantage  of  the  successes 
which  they  had  obtained,  and  acted  vigorously  on 
the  offensive,  then,  indeed,  the  situation  of  the 
monarchy  would  have  been  surrounded  with  peril" 
(page  68,  69).  But  all  honour  to  his  lordship's 
foresight!  —  Gorgey's  disobedience  rendered  it 
correct ! 

Mr.  Magennis  seems  not  to  have  been  behind- 
hand in  emulating  his  noble  master  in  swallowing 
the  reports  circulated  by  the  Russians  and  Austrians, 
and  making  "fearful  musters  and  prepared  de- 
fence," by  asserting  "  that  the  struggle  going  on 
in  Hungary  had  acquired  quite  as  much  a  Polish 
as  a  Hungarian  character.  Polish  generals  direct 
all  the  military  movements,  and  Polish  infantry 
form  the  best  portion  of  the  insurgent  troops" 
(page  1 85).  "  Poles  are  said  to  direct  the  well-served 
artillery  of  the  Hungarians,  and  Polish  infantry, 
estimated  at  the  lottest  computation  at  15,000  men, 
forms  the  kernel  of  their  troops"  (page  189).  "  Les 
bandes  de  nos  rebelles  Polonais  de  1831"  (Mani- 
festo of  the  Czar,  page  199).  "  Plus  de  20,000  in 
dividus,  appartenaut  acette  categoric,  i.e.  debris  do 
I'dmigration  Polonaise,  de  ces  soldats  de  Tanarchie" 
(page  200) ;  and  to  the  same  purport,  if  not  more 
violent.  Count  Nesselrode's  despatch  to  Baron 
Brunnow  (page  201).  The  exact  number  of 
Poles  serving  in  the  ranks  of  the  Hungarians  is 
probably  not  yet  known ;  but  in  the  lists  of  the 
Hungarian  armies,  published  by  the  officers  of 
General  Haynau's  staff  from  official  Hungarian 
documents  which  had  fallen  into  their  hands, 
Visocki's  is  the  only  division  in  which  mention  id 
made  of  Poles,  and  the  number  is  certainly  not  for- 
midable, viz.,  1  Polish  Legion,  4  companies,  and 
1  squadron  of  Lancers.  Vide  "  Feldzugin  Ungam," 
(Pesth,  1850,  page  31).  At  the  end  of  the  war  Bern 
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had,  according  to  the  Hungarian  General  Czecz, 
1  Polish  hattfdion  and  1  sqoadron  of  Lancers  in 
Transylvania.  '*  Bem^s  Feldzug  in  Siebenbiirgen." 

Nor  does  the  English  representative  in  St.  Pe- 
tersbuiigh  seem  to  luve  been  more  successful  than 
his  compeers  in  gleaning  information  for  his  Go- 
vernment. Writing  on  ^e  3 1  st  of  January,  1 84  9, 
Mr.  Buchanan  says,  **  I  have  since  (the  departure 
of  the  last  messenger  ?j  been  assured,  on  good  autho- 
rity, that  on  General  Liider's  referring  (from  Wal- 
lachia)  to  St.  Petersburg,  he  received  for  answer 
that,  in  the  Emperor's  opinion,  the  Austrian  troops 
were  strong  enough  ;  .  .  .  and  that  he  was  there- 
fore not  to  cross  the  frontiers  of  the  Principalities 
(Moldavia  and  Wallachia)  unless  specially  autho- 
rised BO  to  do  by  his  Imperial  Majesty"  (page  134) ; 
while  Consul-General  Colquhoun,  writing  from 
Bucharest,  on  the  22nd  January,  1849,  says,  **  A 
special  messenger  arrived  here  from  St.  Petersburg 
yesterday,  in  seven  days,  bringing  to  General 
Duharmel  the  order  to  advance,  &c."  (page  134.) 
From  which  it  is  evident  that  the  orders  must  have 
been  issued  at  St.  Petersburg  on  the  15  th  January 
at  least,  or  a  fortnight  before  the  date  of  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan's despatch.  On  the  2nd  of  February,  1849, 
the  Russians  crossed  the  border,  and  on  the  12th 
of  March  recrossed  it  discomtited.  It  is,  however, 
not  a  little  amusing  to  see,  that  while  Count  Nes- 
selrode  (page  145)  excuses  this  violation  of  a  neu- 
tral territoxy,  or  rather  the  temtory  of  a  friendly 
power,  the  Porte,  by  making  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia head-quaiters  for  the  re$er\'e  of  the  Russian 
armies,  on  the  ground  of*'  horrible  excesses,"  "sack- 
ing and  pillaging,  massacre  and  devastation,"  &c, 
and  other  stock  phrases  applied  to  the  Hungarians, 
and  of  "  motives  of  humanity"  (Gt)d  save  the  mark  !) 
on  the  part  of  the  man  who  removed  the  Jews 
from  the  frontiers  of  Poland  to  the  interior  of  Rus- 
sia in  the  midst  of  a  Russian  winter,  and  would 
afterwards  willingly  have  bathed  Turkey  in  blood 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  hanging  a  few  unfortunate 
refugees — Mr.  Grant,  writing  from  Hermanstadt, 
on  the  22nd  of  February,  1849,  says,  **  The  Walla- 
chian  population  of  the  villages  round  Cronstadt 
complain  of  the  excesses  committed  on  them  by  the 
Cossacks  on  the  outposts.  Several  instances  of 
extortion  and  violence  have  been  reported  to  the 
Comitats,"  &c.    (Page  166.) 

One  more  instanclB  of  the  difficulty  of  finding 
out  the  truth  at  these  despotic  courts  and  we  have 
done.  Mr.  Magennis,  writing  from  Vienna,  24th 
April,  1849,  believes  he  may  confidently  state,  that 
this  Grovemment  hopes  to  be  able  to  terminate  the 
war  without  Russian  assistance  (page  185);  while, 
on  the  same  date,  Lord  Palmerston  writes  to  Sir 
S.  Canning  to  say,  '*  that  Baron  Brunnow  had  stated 
to  him,  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  to  order  his  troops  to  advance  into 
Transylvania,  or  to  take  any  part. in  the  civil  war 
raging  in  that  province  or  in  Hungai7"(page  182) ; 
and  Mr.  Buchanan,  on  the  25th  April,  announces 
that  the  Quarter-master  General  of  the  Russian 
army  had  left  St.  Petersbui^  a  few  days  previously 
for  Warsaw  (page  190).  The  negotiation  for  Rus- 
sian intervention,  must,  therefore,  have  been  long 


going  on,  though  only  officially  announced  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1849,  and  Lord  Palmerston  been 
grossly  deceived  by  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg. 

It  is  evident  from  many  passages  in  this  book 
that  there  was  and  had  long  been  a  party  in  Aus- 
tria who  were  determined  on  going  any  length, 
even  in  risking  a  bloody  civil  war,  for  the  purpose 
of  crushing  altogether  the  constitutional  system, 
such  as  it  was,  of  Hungary.  Thus  Baron  Pillers- 
dorf,  who  was  one  of  the  Ministers  in  1848,  a  weak 
but  well-meaning  man,  says,  in  his  '*  Riickblicke  der 
Jahren,  1848 — 9,"  the  want  ofaproperconciliatoiy 
policy  occasioned  the  Hungarian  war,  and  led  to 
the  entrance  on  the  scene  of  Austria's  dangerous 
ally;  while  Lord  Ponsonby  fpage  161)  gives  us 
what,  he  says,  may  be  depended,  on  as  the  expression 
of  the  opinions  and  present  intentions  of  the  Im- 
perial Ministers,  10th  January,  1849.  "  It  is 
pcfssible  that  this  union  (of  Hungary  and  Austria) 
has,  on  account  of  its  great  importance,  been  the 
object  of  the  endeavours  of  the  Austrian  Gkivera- 
ment  for  many  centuries  past ;  but  its  accomplish- 
ment was  impossible  as  long  as  Hungary  possessed 
constitutional  principles  while  the  other  portions 
of  the  monarchy  were  governed  absolutely."  It 
then  says  that  "the  absolute  Government  and 
Austrian  monarchy  had  become  constitutional  T 
while  the  Hungarians  had  destroyed  their  Consti- 
tution, and,  by  their  resistance,  rendered  it  requi- 
site to  conquer  them ;  and  "  finally,  as  the  accession 
to  the  throne  of  our  Emperor  in  the  strength  of 
his  youth  decidedly  corresponds  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  moment  as  regards  the  Hungarians, 
and  sets  OMde  aU  the  superfluous  scruples  of  the  oath 
taken  at  the  coronation,  we  may  assume,  according 
to  Gt>d  and  common  reason,  that  the  Hungarian 
Constitution  no  longer  exists,  and  that  Hungary 
must,  in  as  far  as  is  necessary,  be  considered  as 
tabula  rasa*' 

Thank  God  !  since  the  times  of  the  Stuarts  we 
have  been  free  from  princes  who  thought  lightly  of 
the  duties  imposed  on  them  by  oaths,  else,  accord- 
ing to  such  a  code  of  morality  as  this,  George  III. 
might  have  renewed  Uie  war  against  America  after 
he  had  recognised  its  independence  ;  but  the 
Schwarzenberg  et  hoc  genus  omne  think  that. 

Great  men  may  jest  with  sainti,  *tit  wit  in  tliem ; 
But  in  the  less  tool  profanation. 

Lord  Palmerston,  in  his  management  of  the 
affairs  of  his  department  during  ^e  late  critical 
period,  seems  to  us  to  have  been  far  from  display- 
ing that  acumen  which  he  exhibited  in  1831  in 
bringing  about  the  formation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Belgium,  or  that  penetration  and  quickness  of 
decision  which  enabled  him  to  nip  in  the  bud,  by 
the  energy  of  a  Napier,  the  designs  of  Paissia  in 
1840.  There  was  one  time,  at  least,  when  he  had 
a  perfect  right  to  prevent  the  interests  of  the  Porte 
from  being  sacrificed ;  namely,  when  the  Russians, 
in  the  beginning  of  1848,  inarched  into  the 
Danubian  provinces.  The  Porte  is  the  suzerain 
of  these  principalities,  Russia  their  protector  by 
treaty.  As  such,  Russia  has  merely  the  right  to 
interpose  on  behalf  of  the  Greek  religion,  but  not 
to  interfere  by  force  of  arms  with  their  internal 
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affairs ;  and  Lord  Palmerston  ought  not  to  have 
allowed  the  rights  of  our  most  ancient  ally  to  have 
been  sacrificed.  If  brute  force  were  there  also 
required  to  crush  the  ejQforts  of  the  reformers,  it 
Wis  the  sovereign  of  the  country  who  ought  to 
have  been  the  moving  power ;  but  the  Bussians 
were  allowed  to  march  in  without  having  even  pre- 
viously obtained  the  consent  of  the  Porte.  Nor 
can  we  exonerate  him  from  blame  in  not  having, 
at  least  by  a  protest  on  the  part,  of  England,  in- 
terfered to  prevent  the  operations  of  the  Russian 
armies  against  Hungary  and  Transylvania.  To  us 
it  seems  evident  that  Lord  Palmerston  would 
gladly  have  seen  Austria  divested  of  her  Italian 
profinoes,  but  that  he  was  most  sincerely  anxious 
to  see  a  powerful  Austrian  empire  on  this  side  of 
the  Alps ;  and  no  impartial  man  can  read  his  mas- 
terly despatch  of  the  1st  of  August,  1849,  without 
feeling  convinced  that  he  was  most  anxious  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Austrian  empire ;  and  whilst 
we  will  not  regret  that  the  despatch  was  not 
written  at  an  earlier  period,  when  it  might  perhaps 
bare  had  the  effect  of  opening  the  door  of  recon- 


ciliation between  the  Austrian  Government  and 
the  Hungarians,  still  such  despatch  seems  to  have 
been  almost  prophetic  of  the  sad  consequences 
which  the  ruin  of  the  constitutional  cause  has  en- 
tailed on  herself;  and  seeing,  as  we  must  now  do, 
that  the  success  of  the  Imperial  arms  has  en- 
couraged that  Government  to  revoke  even  that 
fiednt  shadow  of  constitutional  liberty  to  which  the 
sovereign's  solemn  word  had  been  pledged,  viz., 
the  Stadion  Constitution  of  the  4th  of  March, 
1849,  and  to  rivet  more  fast  on  the  minds  and 
bodies  of  the  unhappy  subjects  of  the  empire  the 
chains  of  civil  and  religious  despotism — ^while  by 
no  one  act  has  it  tried  to  conciliate  those  subjects 
who  had  opposed  an  armed  resistance  to  it,  or  to 
retain  the  sdOfections  of  those  who  had  fought  and 
bled  in  its  cause — ^we  cannot  but  trust  that,  if 
the  volcano  which  is  now  smouldering  should  again 
burst  forth  during  his  administration,  he  will  be 
prepared  to  throw  the  weight  of  England  into  the 
scale,  and  thus  prevent  the  rights  of  suffering 
humanity  from  being  again  crushed  by  the  barba* 
rians  of  the  north. 


THE   WORKING-MAN'S   WAY    IN   THE   WORLD. 

BY  A  WOBKING-HAN. 
SECTION   XI. — A   printer's   WEDDING — AND,    SOMETHING   WORSE. 


I  $<PENT  the  first  quarter  of  my  honeymoon  in  a 
lumblo  among  the  pleasant  places  on  the  banks  of 
the  Wye,  in  a  visit  to  the  old  and  dilapidated 
Abbey  of  Tintem,  an  ascent  to  the  summit  of  the 
Wynd  Cliff,  and  an  excursion  to  Newport,  Cardiff 
and  Swansea,  and  a  return- voyage  up  the  Channel. 
To  £lleu  all  was  new  and  beauUf ul ;  and  there  was 
a  novelty  and  a  beauty  equally  agreeable  to  my 
own  perceptions,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  new  feel- 
ings of  half-delightful,  half-serious  responsibility 
with  which  I  now  began  to  regard  everything  in 
the  world.  For  months  before  the  indissoluble 
knot  was  tied  I  had  not  been  able  to  get  over  the 
impression  which  haunted  me,  as  well  sleeping  as 
waking,  that  the  event  in  which  I  was  so  much  in- 
terest^ would  never  in  reality  take  place ;  indeed, 
that  in  the  course  of  circumstances  it  never  could 
take  place ;  and  that  some  portentous  interference 
of  fate  or  Providence  would  in  some  way  or  other 
assuredly  prevent  it  Now  that,  notwithstanding 
all  my  apprehensions,  everything  had  come  to  pass 
piiecisely  as  I  could  have  wished  it,  I  am  afraid 
that  my  pride  kept  at  least  equal  pace  with  my 
gratitude ;  as  I  certainly  began  to  entertain  a  much 
tnore  exalted  opinion  both  of  myself  and  my  merits 
than  I  had  previously  done.  A  wet  day's  journey 
on  the  outside  of  the  Bristol  coach,  lasting  from 
six  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night,  during  which 
^  were  both  soaked  to  the  skin,  was  the  £rst 
gentle  and  admonitory  introduction  to  the  inevi- 
table troubles  of  life  which  we  were  henceforth  to 
share  in  common.     We  laughed  them  off  then, 


and  have  never  made  very  serious  grievances  of 
them  to  this  hour.  There  are  ten  thousand  little 
destigremens  which  may  spring  up  any  day  of  one's 
life  which  if  you  choose  to  receive  with  open  arms 
will  stick  by  you  as  permanent  guests,  but  which 
will  disappear  without  beat  of  drum  if  they  be  not 
honoured  with  notice.  I  imagine  the  practical 
philosophy  which  leaves  such  trifles  to  take  their 
own  course  was  instinctive  with  both  of  us ;  and 
therefore  the  uninterrupted  peace  of  our  little 
household  hitherto  must  perhaps  be  attributed  as 
much  to  constitutional  causes  as  to  any  individual 
merits  to  which  we  might  lay  a  just  claim. 

I  think  it  is  Emanuel  Swedenborg  who  makes 
the  assertion  that  marriage  renders  the  husband 
more  a  man  homo  and  more  a  man  vir ;  and  sup- 
posing that  that  renowned  visionary  intended  mar- 
riage with  a  proper  object,  at  a  proper  season,  the 
assertion  is  perhaps  at  least  as  true  as  anything  in 
his  celestial  arcana.  In  the  case  of  working-men, 
it  is  especially  a  flEu^t,  that  those  who  are  well 
married  are  the  most  efficient,  the  most  respectable 
and  the  most  intellectual  and  humanised  (I  cannot 
think  of  a  better  word)  of  their  class.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate, however,  that  in  too  many  instances  tho 
advantage  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  male ;  and  it 
has  many  a  time  been  a  marvel  to  me  that  men  in 
this  rank  of  life,  often  in  superior  circumstances 
considering  their  status,  are  content  to  see  the 
mothers  of  their  children  leading  a  life  of  perpetual 
drudgery  and  discomfort  That  share  which  a 
father  is  morally  bound  to  take  in  the  nurture  and 
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training  of  bis  offspring  is  not  unfreqaentlj  repu- 
diated altogether  by  tbe  working-man  of  London, 
who  conceives,  perbaps,  not  witbout  some  sbow  of 
reason,  tbat  if  be  undertakes  and  performs  tbe  duty 
of  providing  food,  sbelter  and  raiment  for  his  family, 
no  more  ought  to  be  required  of  him.  It  is  true  he 
has  but  little  time  for  more,  especially  if  he  be  a 
printer ;  the  late  hours  at  which  men  in  this  pro- 
fession now  labour,  and  the  uncertainty  of  a  release 
from  labour  at  any  specified  hour,  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  regular  intercourse  between  the 
father  and  his  children ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  a 
duty  which  cannot  be  regularly  fulfilled  should  be 
neglected  altogether,  or  devolve  upon  the  mother  to 
fulfil  as  she  best  can.  But,  letting  that  pass  for  the 
present,  if  a  well-assorted  and  well-timed  marriage 
makes  the  husband  more  a  man  in  all  respects  than 
the  belated  bachelor  can  ever  be,  there  is  a  species 
of  marriage  infamously  prevalent  among  the  lazy 
classes  of  the  industrial  order,  the  existence  and 
disgrace  of  which  are  but  very  partially  known  or 
appreciated,  and  which  has  a  very  contrary  effect. 
I  allude  to  the  transformation  which  is  brought 
about  when  an  idle,  boozing  and  shammocking 
scamp  weds  an  industrious  girl  profitably  employed 
in  some  humble  profession,  for  the  sake  of  living, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  upon  tJie  fruit  of  her  labours ; 
and  who  invariably  becomes  more  idle,  more 
drunken,  more  worthless — less  a  man  homo,  and 
less  a  man  vir — a  "  woman^s  husband,"  in  short, 
and  nothing  else  in  the  world ;  unless  indeed,  as 
is  pretty  sure  to  be  the  case,  her  tyrant  and  tor- 
mentor. I  could,  if  I  chose,  make  some  curious 
revelations  on  the  subject  of  such  matches  as  these, 
which  are  by  no  means  rare,  and  which,  indeed, 
would  be  far  more  abundant  than  they  are,  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  females  in  profitable  profes- 
sions— for  that  is  a  sin^  qua  non  with  your  lazy 
suitor — are  but  seldom  to  be  met  with,  or  have  too 
much  good  sense  to  contract  engagements  with  men 
of  doubtful  character. 

I  had  said  nothing  to  any  of  my  companions  on 
the  subject  of  my  intended  marriage  for  several 
reasons,  and  for  one  in  particular,  which  would  have 
effectually  debarred  any  confidence  of  the  kind  had 
I  been  ever  so  much  disposed  to  make  it.  This 
was  the  knowledge  of  the,  to  me,  unsavoury  fact, 
that  in  all  printing-offices  of  any  pretensions,  the 
wedding  of  a  comrade  is  signaJised  in  a  way  far 
more  ostentatiously  ceremonious  than  flattering  to 
the  adventurous  Benedict.  I  had  not  been  back 
a  week  at  my  post  before  I  had  ample  reason  to 
congratulate  myself  upon  the  reserve  I  had  main- 
tained. I  was  then  one  among  a  numerous  band 
of  witnesses  to  the  official  celebration  of  the  wed- 
ding of  one  of  my  comrades,  which,  as  it  reveals 
some  of  the  characteristic  mysteries  of  the  inner 
world  of  the  workshop,  I  shall  chronicle  precisely 
as  it  occurred  for  the  benefit  of  the  world  outside. 
The  person  to  whom  this  unenviable  honour  was 
paid  on  the  present  occasion  was  "  Old  Crawfish," 
who  had  been  nearly  fifty  years  in  the  house,  and  a 
brief  sketch  of  whose  biography  may  well  precede 
the  account  of  the  ceremony. 

Charley  Crawfish  was  brought  into  the  world 


amidst  the  peculiar  odours  of  printing-ink,  seething 
pelts  and  damp  paper,  being  bom  in  the  narrow 
court  or  close  in  which  stood  the  oflSce  where  he 
wrought  during  the  whole  working  period  of  his 
long  life.     His  parents  were  of  the  most  necessitous 
class,  and,  engaged  in  a  continuous  struggle  for  the 
means  of  subsistence,  had  not  the  power,  even  had 
they  the  inclination,  to  provide  him  with  anything 
more  than  such  an  education  as  could  be  bad  for 
nothing.     At  a  charity-school  in  the  neighbourhood 
he  learned  to  read  fluently  and  to  write  a  little ; 
and,  thus  qualified,  he  was  thrust  into  the  office  at 
the  age  of  twelve,  at  a  salary  of  three  shillings 
a- week,  as  warehouse,  errand  or  reading-boy.      It 
was  now  that  his  education  really  began.      The 
social  atmosphere  of  a  printing-office  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century  was  infinitely  worse  even  than 
it  is  at  present.      Intemperance,   now  the    ex 
ceptional,  was  then  the  general  stigma  of  the  trade. 
Compositors,  comparatively  few  in  number,  from 
the  dearth  of  knowledge  among  the  lower  orders, 
or  perhaps  from  the  prevailing  idea  that  a  good 
education  was  indispensable  for  a  printer,  were  pro- 
portionably  independent,  and  were  virtually   the 
masters ;   while  the  pressmen,   who  had  already 
earned  for  themselves  the  sobriquet  of    "pigs," 
were  the  drunken  despots  and  tyrants  of  the  pro- 
fession.   Among  such  surroundings  Charley  picked 
up  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  from  which,    of 
course,  his  principles  were  to  be  deduced.     At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  and  turned  into 
a  frame  to  acquire  the  art  of  a  compositor  under 
the  tuition  of  a  journeyman,  who,  for  a  per-centage 
of  his  first  six  months*  wages,  taught  him  his  easy 
business.     He  served  his  seven  years,  and  that 
term  accomplished,  found  himself  suddenly,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  in  the  receipt  of  earnings  amount- 
ing to  double  the  average  of  tbe  wages  of  a  com- 
positor of  the  present  day,  and  varying  from  three 
to  five  pounds  a-week  during  the  greater  portion  of 
the  year,  and  averaging  half  those  amounts  during 
the  remainder.     The  sudden  influx  of  riches  deve- 
loped his  character  in  its  full  bearing.     It  was  a 
very  simple  one  indeed,  consisting  but  of  one  trait 
— the  sole,  single  and  undivided  devotion  of  body 
and  soul  to  himself    What  other  men  regard  as  a 
weakness  or  a  blot,  self-seeking  or  self-gratifica- 
tion, was  Charley's  pride  and  boast.     He  was  him- 
self his   own  household  god,  and  continued    for 
nearly  half  a  century  at  once  the  devout  priest  and 
gratified  idol  of  the  self-erected  shrine.    Soon  after 
he  was  out  of  his  time  he  took  simultaneously  to 
matrimony  and  brandy-and-water.    He  married  an 
industrious  lass  who  drove  a  thriving  trade  in  caps 
and  clear-starching  at  one  end  of  the  court,  and  he 
immediately  after  joined  a  "  free-and-easy  "  at  the 
"  Cock  Sparrow,*'  round  the  comer  at  the  other 
end.     It  was  observed  that  for  the  first  few  weeks 
of  his  matrimonial  bliss  he  would  hesitate  on  leav- 
ing the  office  of  an  evening,  undecided  which  way 
to  turn,  attracted  by  the  seductions  of  Hymen  on 
the  one  side  and  of  cognac  on  tbe  other.     His 
affections,  however,  eventually  surrendered  to  tlie 
brandy-and-water,   the  attractions  of  which  grew 
stronger  and  stronger  with  each  revolving  year, 
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while  those  of  his  busy  wife  and  her  quiet  fireside 
waned  and  dwindled  to  the  Tanishing-point.     The 
evening  club  which  he  frequented  was  the  resort 
of  prosperous  tradesmen  who  had  made  their  way 
in  the  world,  devotees  of  gravity  and  grog,  who 
met  nightly,  not  to  roar  in  drunken  cadence  the 
strains  of  patriotism  or  the  joys  of  Bacchus,  but  to 
discuss  the  affidrs  of  the  nation  over  a  philosophic 
pipe  moistened  with   diluted    spirits.      Charley 
Crawfish  sat  them  all  out.      One  by  one  the 
Cock  Sparrow,  **  with  his  bow  and  arrow,"  killed 
them  all  off ;  in  thirty  years  not  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal throttles  of  the  Cock  Sparrow  club  remained 
above-ground,   save  and  except  Crawfish    alone, 
who,  by  this  time  swollen  to  double  his  natural  size, 
had  inherited  the  president's  diair  and  controlled 
the  orgies  of  the  nightly  assembly.     SLc  glasses 
of  brandy-and-water  were  his  stated  complement 
for  the  evening,  save  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
in  honour  of    which  he   would   enthusiastically 
"turn  the  figure,"  as  he  termed  it,  to  the  tune  of 
"thrice  again  to  make  up  nine."     Of  course  it 
is  almost  needless  to  remark  that  his  family — ^for 
he  had  a  family — were  dependant  upon  the  in- 
dustry of    their  mother  both   for  support    and 
training ;  and  she  managed — how,  Heaven  knows 
— ^to  bring  up  the  children  and  launch  them  into 
the  worid,  it  was  averred  by  those  who  knew  him 
well,  without  any  assistance  or  co-operation  on  his 
part    When  I  first  saw  him  he  was  a  rotund  and 
portly  figure  of  threescore,  with  the  remains  of  a 
once  handsome  countenance  bloated  and  animalised 
by  sensual  indulgence.     A  pair  of  sparkling  black 
eyes  surmounted  by  shaggy  brows  overlooked  a 
Roman  nose,  which  was  rivalled  in  protuberance 
by  a  lower  lip  borne  outwards  to  the  horizontal 
position  by  forty    years'    goblet-pressure.      He 
stooped  a  little  and  staggered  much  beneath  the 
weight  of  some  nineteen  stone  upon  a  pair  of 
sturdy-looking  legs,  bandaged  and  "full  of  noles," 
which  he  anathematised  vigorously,  and  swore  that 
they  were  walking  him  into  his  coffin.     He  had 
just  buried  his  wife  and   worn  crape  for  three 
months  when,  feeling  the  want  of  somebody  to 
look  after  his  "  shaky  pins,"  as  he  called  them,  he 
was  in  search  of  a  second  helpmate,   whom  of 
course  he  was  ready  "to  love,  honour  and  cherish" 
as  he  had  done  the  first.     The  blandishments  of 
three-score,  and  the  tenure  of  his  ulcerated  limbs, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  brandy-and-water  habits  and 
his  irascible  alcohoHc  temper,  were  not  very  suc- 
cessful among  his  iiair  acquaintances.     After  a 
▼ain  attempt  at  a  courtship  according  to  the  old- 
established  formula,  by  which  he  gained  nothing 
more  than  a  rather  fierce  feminine  philippic  in 
reference  to  his  conduct  towards  his  dead  wife,  he 
was  driven  to  resort  to  other  tactics.     He  made 
overtures  to  a  sturdy  charwoman  whose  services 
he  had  occasionally  engaged  after  the  death  of  his 
partner  and  drudge,  and  qualified  his  matrimonial 
proposal  with  another  strictly  mercantile,  offering 
to  allow  her  so  much  a  week  for  housekeeping  if 
she  would  only  consent  to  make  him  happy.    The 
coy  bride,  that  was  to  be,  objected  to  the  smallness 
of  the  amount  offered — she  was  willing  to  take 


him  for  better  for  worse,  but  not  for  less  than  six- 
teen shillings  a  week ;  she  could  not  love,  honour 
and  obey,  and  plaster  his  bad  legs  night  and 
morning,  for  less  money;  and  further,  knowing 
what  she  knew,  namely,  that  the  late  Mrs.  Craw- 
fish had  not  seen  the  colour  of  her  husband's 
money  for  the  last  five-and-twenty  years,  she  was 
resolved,  before  the  knot  was  tied,  to  have  a  con- 
tract drawn  up  and  properly  witnessed  and  signed 
previous  to  going  to  church.  To  these  not  very 
amatory  conditions  the  limping  swain  was  com- 
pelled to  subscribe  before  she  would  take  him  in 
hand ;  and  accordingly  the  necessary  document 
was  prepared  and  executed  in  the  presence  of  a 
select  few  of  the  bridegroom's  comrades.  The 
marriage  had  taken  place  at  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
Holbom,  on  the  morning  of  the  Sunday  previous 
to  my  return  to  the  office,  and  the  first  day  of 
comparative  leisure  in  the  following  week  wras 
chosen  for  the  official  celebration  of  the  affair 
according  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  estab- 
lished "  chapel." 

On  the  morning  of  the  celebration,  long  before 
the  arrival  of  the  decrepit  swain,  his  frame  was 
converted  into  a  shady  bower  of  verdant  foliage  by 
means  of  fresh-gathered  boughs   of    evergreens, 
tastefully  arched  over  the  top,  and  ornamented 
with  ribbons,   true-lover's  knots  and    transfixed 
hearts,  with  here  and   there  a  plump-haunched 
Cupid  nestling  among  the  leaves.     All  the  ap- 
proaches through  which  he  must  pass  to  arrive  at 
the  bower  were  less  liberally  decorated  with  the 
same  significant  symbols,  which  were  also  seen 
fluttering  on  the  shoulders  or  breasts  of  the  various 
members  of  the  companionship.     So  soon  as  the 
aged  Benedict  made  his  appearance,  he  was  bowed 
and  congeed  with  the  most  ceremonious  respect  by 
all  hands  to  the  decorated  bower,  where  a  high 
stool  being  placed  for  his  reception,  he  sat  in 
smiling  state  to  enjoy  the  honours  of  the  fete — a 
proxy  having  been  appointed,  in  deference  to  his 
age  and  "  shaky  pins,"  to  bear  the  part  of  the 
bridegroom  in  the  procession.      Congratulations 
now  poured  in  upon  him  thick  and  fast,  couched 
in  language  which  it  would  be  inadmissible  to  re- 
peat, all  received  with  perfect  good  humour  and 
evident  relish,  and  retorted  with  equal  spirit  and 
excelling  want  of  decency  by  the  object  of  them 
amid  roars  of  laughter  on  all  sides.     At  length,  at 
a  given  signal,  a  tremendous  explosion  of  discord 
is  heard   in   the  room  above,  whither  the  mas- 
queraders  had  retired  to  dress,  and  the  procession 
is  heard  lumbering  down  the  stairs  amidst  the 
clang  of  a  species  of  overwhelming  dbsonance  for 
which  a  printing-office  alone  could  furnish  the  in- 
struments.    These  consist  chiefly  of  empty  chases 
(square  iron  frames)  of  various  sizes  suspended  by 
cords  to  act  as  triangles,  and  struck  by  a  cross-bar 
or  poker,  emitting  a  portentous  wailing  jangle,  in 
the  pauses  of  which  the  blast  of  a  tin  horn,  the 
crash  of  a  watchman's  rattle,  the  scraping  of  a 
fiddle,  the  thin  wheeze  of  a  dozen  penny  trumpets, 
and  the  flumping  of  a  paper  gong  are  distinguish- 
able at  intervals.     The  procession  now  forms  in 
line  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  advances  at  a 
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slow,  pompous  and  marching  step  to  the  sound  of 
its  pecidiar  music.  It  is  headed  by  the  master  of 
the  ceremonies  in  a  cocked  hat,  white  waistcoat, 
peak-tailed  coat  of  fashionable  but  antique  cut, 
tights,  black  stockings  and  pumps,  who  clears  the 
way  with  a  long  old-fashioned  cane.  He  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  simulated  blind  fiddler,  ludicrously 
ragged  and  patched  about  the  head,  like  Mun- 
chausen at  bis  worst,  and  furiously  rasping  away 
at  the  tune  of  "  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,"  or  **  Kiss 
my  Lady."  Then  oome  a  long  file  of  followers, 
whose  appearance  it  is  impossible  to  describe  with 
anything  like  accuracy,  seeing  that  it  varies  on 
every  occasion,  according  to  the  whims  and  comic 
humour  of  the  individuals  composing  it.  The 
most  horrible  disguises  are  generally  those  which 
elicit  most  mirth,  and  ate  therefore  most  in  re- 
quest. On  the  present  occasion  they  were  in  num- 
ber about  thirty,  mostly  masked  with  hideous 
visages,  goggle  eyes,  vampyre  mouths,  and  tongues 
long  enough  to  tuck  under  the  arm,  and  nearly  all 
bearing  upon  their  heads  cylindrical  caps  of  paper 
stiffened  with  paste  and  pointed  at  the  top,  of  the 
height  of  several  feet,  and  ornamented  with  coloured 
emblems.  In  front,  and  next  to  the  blind  fiddler, 
marched  the  proxy  bridegroom  genteelly  dressed 
in  his  best  suit,  with  a  white  favour  in  his  button- 
hole, and  leering  affectionately  at  the  personated 
bride  who  hung  upon  his  arm.  This  imperson- 
ation of  the  bride  is  looked  upon  as  the  cream  of 
the  joke.  The  person  selected  to  play  the  part 
was  the  tallest,  stoutest  and  strongest  fellow  in  the 
house,  and  he  was  dressed  precisely  in  imitation  of 
the  black  doll  that  hangs  suspended  over  a  rag- 
shop,  save  that  he  carried  before  him  two  stuffed 
mountains  of  bosoms,  perfect  phenomena  in  their 
way,  and  glittering  with  jet  polish,  surmounted 
with  a  hideously  grotesque  black  mask.  In  every 
room  that  he  passed  through,  and  that  was  every 
room  in  the  house,  it  was  his  business  to  faint  and 
go  into  hysterics,  in  the  execution  of  which  duty 
he  performed  most  astonishing  feats  of  strength, 
flooring  his  attentive  partner  by  the  convulsive  ex- 
tension of  his  arms  or  legs,  and  upsetting  his  sup- 
]X)rters  on  all  sides  till  half  of  them  were  sprawl- 
ing on  the  floor,  and  invariably  refusing  to  "  come 
to"  without  the  indulgence  of  a  long  and  strong 
pull  at  a  black  bottle  borne  by  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies  for  the  sole  sustentetion  of  the  lady, 
and  ostentatiously  labelled  '*  Old  Tom." 

As  might  be  supposed,  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  real  bridegroom,  particularly  if  a  man  of  unob- 
trusive habits  and  character,  holds  this  ceremony 
in  utter  abomination,  and  does  all  he  can  to  escape 
from  it.  To  escape,  however,  he  is  not  allowed ; 
and  once  in  the  grasp  of  his  black  and  brawny  bride 
of  the  hour,  he  is  dragged  around  the  whole  circuit 
of  the  house,  an  unwilling  sacrifice  to  the  mirth  of 
his  companions.  Any  attempt  at  expostulation  on 
his  part  is  met  by  a  general  chorus  of  low  and  dis- 
mal groans  which  effectually  drown  his  remon- 
strances, while  his  sable  Dulcinea,  fanning  his  face 
with  an  enormous  gilded  fan  of  the  last  century's 
manufacture,  encourages  him  to  the  display  of  a 
manly  fortitude  by  endearing  appellatives  and  the 


proffer  of  restoratives  from  tlie  black  bottle  i\ith 
the  label.  In  the  instance  I  am  recording,  bow- 
ever,  the  bridegroom  of  the  hour  being  a  proxy, 
entered  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  £arce,  and  played 
his  part  with  such  energetic  demonstrations  of  affec- 
tion so  ludicrously  conveyed  as  to  convulse  the 
spectators  with  laughter ;  leaving  the  bride  at  libert}" 
to  devote  herself  to  the  display  of  such  soft  femiiiiiie 
airs  as  would  have  astonished  a  professor  of  gym- 
nastics. Upon  its  entrance  to  eveiy  roooi,  the 
procession  was  received  by  that  indescribable  salu- 
tation known  in  printing-offices  under  the  appel- 
lation of  a  "jerry,"  a  slang  term  for  a  unique  spe- 
cies of  alarm  which  can  at  any  time  be  instan- 
taneously produced,  and  which,  when  well  executed, 
would  give  a  stranger  the  impression  that  every 
joist,  b^im,  timber,  and  plank  in  the  building  was 
undergoing  simultaneous  fracture,  and  the  whole 
edifice  coming  down  with  a  crash ;  it  is,  however, 
effected  by  the  simplest  means,  merely  by  tbe  em- 
ployment of  some  fifty  pair  of  hands  in  raking 
rapidly  the  numerous  small  boxes  which  contain 
the  capital  letters  with  some  hard  material,  and  as 
many  feet  in  stamping  heavily  upon  the  ground. 
When  the  "jerry"  and  the  succeeding  cheer  had 
subsided,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  introduced 
the  fictitious  bride  and  bridegroom  to  that  parti- 
cular companionship,  and  invited  them  to  attend  at 
the  bower  of  love  and  beauty  (pointing  to  the  ebony 
bride),  to  drink  the  health  of  the  new-married  pair. 
The  invitation  was,  of  course,  accepted  with  due  ac- 
clamations, in  the  midst  of  which  the  procession 
moved  on,  with  a  grand  instrumental  crasii,  to  com- 
plete the  round  of  the  premises.  When  the  whole 
house  had  been  thus  perambulated  from  the  top- 
most to  the  ground-floor,  the  cortege  returned  to  the 
large  room,  where  the  bridegroom,  enthroned  on 
the  stool  in  front  of  his  bower,  was  receiving  tbe 
congratulations  of  a  hundred  men,  who,  in  accept- 
ance of  the  general  invitation,  had  repaired  to  tbe 
scene  of  action.  At  the  information  of  the  ap- 
proaching music,  a  lane  was  formed  amidst  the 
dense  crowd,  through  which  the  whole  procession 
in  Indian  file  moved  forward  to  present  their  in- 
dividual obeisances  to  the  bridegroom.  These  con- 
sisted of  a  strange  variety  of  speechless  antics  and 
grimaces,  accompanied  with  low  bowings  and  semi- 
prostrations,  and  sundry  clever  but  delusive  at- 
tempts to  pierce  the  fat  paunch  of  the  grinning 
Benedict  bybuttuig  at  him  with  their  pointed  paper 
caps.  When  all  the  masqueraders  had  rendered 
due  homage  to  their  fat  idol,  the  father  of  the  cha> 
pel,  giving  three  blows  with  a  mallet  upon  the  im- 
posing-stone, made  an  imperative  demand  for 
silence,  while  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  should 
deliv^  an  address  to  the  bridegroom,  to  which  the 
attention  of  all  present  was  politely  requested. 
Then  followed  the  address,  delivered  with  a  loud, 
deliberate,  and  distinct  utterance,  that  not  a  syl- 
lable might  be  lost ;  the  orator  pausii^  at  every 
period  to  allow  time  for  the  subsidence  of  the  roars 
of  laughter  with  which  every  sentence  was  greeted. 
Of  this  address  it  is  impossible  to  present  tbe 
reader  with  a  single  line,  out  of  regard  to  mere  con- 
siderations of  decency.     Enough  to  say  that  it  was 
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perfectly  unique  iu  its  character — ^that  every  con- 
ceiTable  joke  upon  the  suhject  of  matrimony,  inten- 
sified in  obscenity  by  the  powerful  alembic  of  a 
depraved  imagination,  was  brought  into  requisition, 
aud  a  hundred  technical  expressions  peculiar  to 
tbe  trade,  endowed  for  the  nonce  with  an  indecent 
signification,  added  a  welcome  savour  to  the  much- 
relished  display.  These  addresses  are  perfect  mar- 
vels of  the  sort,  exhibiting,  as  they  generally  do, 
tbe  connexion  of  language  studiously  decorous  and 
T^ell-choseu,  with  ideas  grossly  filthy  and  dis- 
gusting. They  form,  I  believe,  a  portion  of  the 
literary  treasures  of  the  printing-office,  and  bear 
in  their  composition  tho  evidence  of  careful  com- 
pilation and  selection  from  a  stock  of  probably 
hoarded  witticisms  and  humorous  allusions,  appli- 
cable to  the  subject  of  matrimony  in  connexion 
with  the  technicalities  of  the  business.  When  the 
address  was  finished,  amidst  a  crowning  cheer  of 
applause,  a  space  was  cleared  for  a  dance.  The 
blind  fiddler  was  lifted  upon  the  "  stone,"  and  "  Sir 
Boger  de  Coverley"  was  danced  con  amore,  accom- 
panied with  the  falling  of  the  towering  caps,  the 
rejection  of  the  masks,  beards  and  ugly  visages, 
aud  the  gradual  but  complete  denudation  of  the 
inasqaemding  attire — even  the  blind  fiddler  himself 
shaking  off  |his  rags  aud  patches  and  revealing  the 

well-known  features  of  Sam  P ,  famous  for  the 

fiiry  of  his  fiddling  and  his  frenzy  for  frolic. 
Thus  ended  the  ceremony  ;  the  contracting  parties 
were  now  considered  to  be  officially  united  in  wed- 
lod£,  and  it  only  remained  to  cement  their  union 
and  the  good-fellowship  of  the  house  with  the  cus- 
tomary libations  of  gin  and  beer.  The  merits  of 
these  two  liquids  were  seutentiously  discussed, 
with  mock  gravity,  by  two  separate  parties,  each 
maintaining  the  superiority  of  their  favourite  beve- 
rage. Old  Crawfish,  who  always  professed  a  horror 
of  neat  spirits,  voted  in  favour  of  beer ;  the  boimcing 
bride  defending  her  feminine  weakness  in  favour 
of  the  more  stimulating  draught.  The  master  of 
the  ceremonies  settled  the  question,  in  virtue  of 
his  office,  by  deciding  that  both  were  better  than 
either;  and,  with  a  delicate  allusion  to  the  alliance 
thej  had  already  celebrated,  proposed  their  instan- 
taneous combination  in  one  matrimonial  gallon 
can.  This  was  accordingly  done ;  and  the  precious 
mutore  being  renewed  as  often  as  necessary,  the 
healths  of  the  virtuous  couple  were  drunk  with  due 
honours  by  all  assembled,  and,  it  now  being  one 

0  clock  and  the  liquor  out,  the  meeting  was  dis- 
solved. Most  of  the  men  returned  to  their  work 
in  the  afternoon,  as  though  no  interruption  had 
occarred ;  but,  as  always  happens  on  such  occa- 
sions, a  certain  class,  foes  to  half  measures  and 
eager  to  "  wet  the  other  eye,"  drew  off  in  a  body 
to  the  neighbouring  public-house  and  wound  up  the 
miimmeij  of  the  morning  with  a  night  of  drunken 
uproar  and  debauch. 

I  esteemed  myself  fortunate  to  have  escaped 
such  an  ovation,  rather  than  have  undergone  which 

1  would  have  abandoned  any  advantages  that  a 
printing-office  could  afford.  I  kept  my  own  counsel, 
^  passed  with  my  comrades  for  a  bachelor  for 
the  best  part  of  a  year  after  my  marriage.     I  had 


now  considerable  leisure  upon  my  hands,  seldom 
working  by  caudle-light  during  tlie  whole  of  tlie 
recess  of  Parliament.  We  spent  the  long  evenings 
of  autumn  and  early  winter,  when  the  weather  was 
fine,  in  contemplating  the  mighty  world  of  London, 
with  its  ever-moving  tide  of  population,  under  the 
mysterious  aspect  of  night.  It  was  a  novel  and 
wild  pleasure  to  Ellen  to  stand  aside  awhile,  in  one 
or  other  of  the  crowded  arteries  of  the  great  Babel, 
and  watch  the  unending  flow  of  the  living  stream 
of  human  forms  emerging  from  the  gloom  and 
vanishing  again  in  a  moment  into  the  mist  and 
darkness ;  and  we  uttered  maOy  profound  and  sa- 
gacious moralisings  on  such  occasions,  with  which 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  regale  the  reader.  Arm- 
in-arm  we  threaded  without  weariness  the  intermin- 
able thoroughfares  of  commerce,  and,  gazing  with 
unsated  eyes  upon  the  gorgeous  spectacle  of  wealth, 
industry  and  art  arranged  in  the  dazzling  shop- 
windows,  enjoyed  the  gratuitous  exhibition  with  a 
thousand  times  more  pleasure  than  we  could  pos- 
sibly have  done  had  we  been  the  undisputed  pos- 
sessors of  the  whole.  Then,  at  times,  we  concocted 
plans  of  economy ;  and,  armed  with  the  neatest  of 
baskets  and  a  capacious  great-coat  pocket,  went  to 
market  together  in  order  to  put  them  in  execution. 
The  country  girl  from  the  hill-side  was  completely 
bewildered  by  the  noise  and  tumult  of  the 'New-Out 
market  on  a  Saturday  night,  where  the  throng  was 
so  dense  and  every  door  and  counter  so  besieged  by 
clamorous  buyers  that  her  quiet  voice  could  not  be 
heard,  and  1  was  obliged  to  come  forward  and  lend 
my  lungs  for  the  occasion.  Then,  having  supplied 
our  own  wants,  we  would  linger  on  the  skirts  of 
the  throng  and  observe  with  curious  eyes  how  others 
managed  their  weekly  expenditure.  Young  wives 
and  elderly  matrons,  intent  upon  provisioning  for 
the  Sunday *s  dinner,  haggled  and  chaffered  and 
cheapened  the  coveted  morsel,  and  palavered  and 
cajoled  the  saucy  butcher  or  the  unctuous  butterman 
till  they  got  what  they  wanted,  either  the  object  of 
debate  or  a  curt  and  surly  rebuke  that  sent  them 
in  search  of  it  elsewhere.  Then  sometimes  we 
would  both  snatch  a  hasty  peep  into  the  gin- 
shop  at  the  comer,  where  squalid  poverty  rioted 
dninkenly  in  rags  and  purchased  the  hunger  of  the 
morrow  with  the  unreason  of  to-day ;  and  where 
bmtality  in  fustian  jacket  bullied  and  beat  the 
partner  of  his  self- wrought  wretchedness  and 
robbed  his  offspring  of  their  daily  bread ;  and 
then,  without  a  doubt,  we  moralised  once  more. 
Ah  !  those  were  happy  days,  when  we  were  begin- 
ning to  play  the  game  of  life,  and,  like  children  at 
school  unwilling  to  peril  the  loss  of  a  new  toy, 
played  it  '*  in  fun"  and  not  in  earnest. 

With  the  colder  and  less  favourable  weather 
came  longer  evenings  and  a  cosy  fireside — in  the 
little  kitchen  when  we  were  alone,  in  the  first  floor 
when  a  friend — of  whom.  Heaven  be  pi'aised  !  we 
had  very  few — favoured  us  with  a  visit.  Upstairs  we 
played  duets  on  the  piano,  and  rehearsed  again 
and  again  the  songs  and  ballads  which  formed  our 
little  stock  of  music,  occasionally  supplemented  by 
the  purchase  of  a  new  piece,  or  the  painfid  copying 
of  a  borrowed  one;   and  downstaira  we  rubbed 
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water-colours  on  the  plates  and  dishes,  and  splashed 
landscapes  on  the  snowy  sheet,  which  we  often 
found  prodigiously  yellow,  and  anything  hut  snowy 
in  the  morning,  through  my  wife's  liberality  in  the 
article  of  gamboge.  She  rubbed  out  the  colours 
while  I  drew  an  outline,  and  then  read  aloud  while 
I  washed  them  in ;  and  so  we  made  pictures,  and 
devoured  books,  and  created  a  world  of  our  own  in 
which  we  lived  like  absolute  monarchs,  with  none 
but  ourselves  to  govern. 

^y  father,  who  had  nothing  else  to  contribute 
towards  establishing  his  children  in  the  world,  for- 
warded us  his  blessing  and  good  wishes  in  a  letter, 
which,  from  experience  of  the  value  of  the  advice 
it  contains,  I  shall  publish  verbatim,  for  the  benefit 
of  young  couples  all  and  sundry.  Thus  he  wrote : — 

"  Oct  21.  1836, 
••  Mt  dear  Son  and  Daughter, — I  cannot  re- 
frain from  following  you  with  the  expression  of  my 
wishes  for  your  welfare,  and  some  counsels  which 
my  anxiety  on  your  account  will  not  suffer  me  to 
suppress.  They  shall  be  few  and  short,  as  the 
more  likely  to  be  remembered.  You  are  neither 
of  you  aware,  so  much  as  you  will  be  some  years 
hence,  that  each  of  you  is  more  dependant  on  the 
other  than  upon  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  to- 
gether for  the  daily  and  hourly  comforts  and  the 
peace  of  a  heart  habitually  at  ease ;  that  is  mainly 
promoted  by  the  little  nameless  amenities  without 
which  the  ripplings  of  life  will  become  waves  Qf 
trouble.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that  each  should 
bear  it  always  in  mind  that  your  temporal  destinies 
are  indissolubly  linked  together,  and  a  little  un- 
kindness  is  a  great  wrong  m  either  of  you. 

"  After  a  few  months,  I  trust  both  your  minds 
will  settle  down  into  that  incomprehensible  con- 
sciousness of  oneness  which,  while  it  is  the  most 
mysterious  is  also  the  sweetest,  purest  and  love- 
liest of  all  human  affections.  But  the  exquisite 
delights  of  such  a  relation  can  only  be  preserved 
by  each  maintaining  a  course  insuring  the  utmost 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  other.  A  cross  look, 
an  unseemly  word,  negligent  inattention  to  known 
wishes — ^wiU  scatter  the  complacent  comfortable- 
ness as  a  harsh  handling  destroys  the  bloom  of  a 
fine  piece  of  fruit.  I  wish  both  of  you  may  be 
able  to  avoid  eveiything  of  the  kind ;  it  is  better  to 
be  a  little  painstaking  to  suppress  the  first  rising 
of  such  sort  of  things  than  to  destroy  in  one  mo- 
ment the  complacency  which  no  after-care  can  ever 
restore. 

*'  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  my  son  is  joined  to  a 
companion  whose  departure  fi:x)m  home  is  matter 
of  regret  to  all  who  knew  her,  and  most  so  to 
those  who  knew  her  best  If  I  mistake  not,  her 
capabilities  and  aptitude  to  create  domestic  com- 
fort are  far  beyond  a  sackfull  of  gold ;  and  I  trust 
his  good  sense  as  well  as  his  anection  will  afford 
them  fair  play.  On  the  other  hand  I  beg  to  remind 
mj  new  daughter  that  the  husband  has  a  thousand 
elements  of  disturbance  in  his  daily  avocations  to 
which  the  wife  is  an  utter  stranger ;  and  it  will  be 
her  privilege  and  her  title  to  the  respect  of  all 
whose  respect  is  worth  having  to  make  his  own 
fireside  the  most  attiactive  place  in  the  universe 


for  the  calm  repose  of  a  wearied  body  or  excited 
mind.  The  minor  comforts,  which  are  the  most 
valuable  because  the  most  constantly  in  requisition, 
will  depend  more  upon  her  looks,  her  manner,  and 
the  evidences  of  her  forethought,  than  upon  all  the 
other  occurrences  of  life. 

*'  A  long  and  diversified  experience  of  the  ways 
of  men  compels  me  to  the  ungracious  counsel : 
Put  no  unnecessary  confidence  in  any  man,  and  be 
particularly  cautious  in  dealing  with  a  company 
of  men,  be  their  individual  worth  whatever  it 
may.  Reduce  to  black  and  white  whatever  is 
of  the  slightest  importance  to  "  good  understand- 
ing "  and  expect  nothing  that  is  not  so  explicitly 
detailed  and  insured. 

"  My  best  wishes  and  trembling  prayers  go  with 
you.  Youi  Affectionate  Father." 

One  Saturday  morning  towards  the  close  of  No- 
vember or  beginning  of  December,  I  have  forgotten 
the  precise  date,  a  letter  was  put  into  my  band  at 
the  office.  It  was  from  my  quondam  fiiend  and 
employer  the  cutler  editor,  as  whose  agent  I  occa- 
sionally acted,  and  who  charged  me  with  a  com- 
mission to  procure  him  certain  "  sorts"  from  the 
foundry  ana  transmit  them  by  coach,  in  time  for 
his  next  impression.  Not  choosing  to  disappoint 
my  wife  and  lose  my  dinner,  I  deferred  the  visit  to 
the  foundry  until  after  work  in  the  evening ;  when, 
upon  arriving  at  Chiswell-street,  I  found  the  men 
in  the  act  of  leaving,  but  was  informed  I  could  have 
the  materials  I  wanted  as  early  as  I  chose  on  Mon- 
day. On  Monday  morning,  accordingly,  having 
risen  rather  earlier  than  usual  and  breakfasted  by 
candle-light,  I  set  forth  to  execute  my  commission 
before  proceeding  to  work.  Grossing  Blackfriars- 
bridge,  and  barely  noticing  that  there  was  an  un- 
usuu  concourse  of  foot-passengers  of  the  labouring 
and  lower  sorts,  I  turned  up  Ludgate-hill,  where  I 
found  the  crowd  still  greater,  less  equivocally  dis- 
respectable,  and  all  hunying  forwi^  at  a  rapid 
walking-pace.  Intent  upon  the  object  I  had  in 
•view,  I  pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  the  rest,  and 
turning  sharp  round  into  the  Old  Bailey,  came  and- 
denly  upon  a  spectacle  which,  of  all  others,  was  the 
farthest  from  my  thoughts.  It  was  the  morning 
of  an  execution.  A  thick  damp  haze  filled  the  air, 
not  amounting  to  an  actual  fog,  but  sufficiently 
dense  to  confine  the  limits  of  vision  to  a  few  hun- 
dred yards.  The  beams  of  the  level  sun  threw  an 
almost  supernatural  Ught  of  a  dim  but  fiery  hue 
into  the  mist  which  they  yet  had  not  force  enough 
to  penetrate ;  and  there,  darkly  looming  with  grim 
and  shadow-like  outline  against  a  background  of 
lurid  vapour,  rose  the  gallows  upon  which  a  wretched 
fellow-creature  was  about  to  be  death-strangled  and 
dangled  in  expiation  of  the  crime  of  murder.  In 
a  moment  the  commission  I  had  in  hand  vanished 
from  my  thoughts,  and,  impelled  by  a  fearful  and 
morbid  curiosity,  I  suffered  myself  to  be  borne  by 
the  pressure  behind,  every  moment  aggravated  by 
the  arrival  of  trampling  multitudes  to  the  spot, 
towards  the  object  of  the  general  gaze.  One  mi 
nute  afterwards,  I  saw  that  the  attempt  to  retrace 
my  steps  would  be  not  only  vain  but  dangerous; 
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and,  compelled  to  make  the  best  of  what  I  could 
not  DOW  avoid,  I  was  pressed  onward  as  far  as  the 
oudet  of  Fleet-lane,  when,  contriving  by  main  force 
to  get  my  back  against  the  end  of  a  stout  tressle 
upon  wbicb  seven  or  eight  fellows  were  mounted, 
I  managed  to  maintain  my  position  until  the  hor- 
rible ceremony  was  concluded.     It  wanted  yet  full 
twenty  minutes  to  eight  o'clock,  when  I  stood  fast- 
vedged  within  a  few  ^thorns' length  of  the  scaffold. 
As  far  as  the  eye  could  pierce  through  the  misty 
glare,  vras  one  unbroken  sea  of  human  heads  and 
faces ;  the  outer  masses  reeling,  staggering  and 
driving  in  fitful  currents  against  the  firm,  compact 
and  solid  centre,  fixed  and  immovable  as  though 
charmed  to  stone  by  the  horrible  fascination  of  the 
gibbet.    Far  beyond  and  above  all  the  tower  of  St. 
Sepulchre's,  magnified  by  the  morning  haze,  showed 
Eke  a  tall,  transparent  cloud,  from  which  was  soon 
to  borst  the  thunder-peal  of  doom  upon  the  mise- 
rable man  who  had  shed  his  brother's  blood.     The 
sobdued  murmur  of  the  immense  mob  r^se  and 
swelled  like  the  hollow  roar  of  a  distant  but  angry 
sea.    Here  and  there  a  tall  and  burly  ruffian,  pre- 
eminent above  the  crowd,  signalled  his  fellow  in  the 
distance,  or  bellowed  a  ghastly  vntticism  upon  the 
coming  horror  across  the  heads  of  the  throng. 
Women — if  women  they  are  to  be  called,  who,  like 
Tultores  to  the  carcase,  flock  to  the  spectacle  of 
dying  agonies— of  all  ages  but  of  one  indescribably 
vicious  and  repulsive  class,  had  pushed,  and  strug- 
gled, and  fought  their  way  to  an  eligible  point  of 
view,  where  they  awaited  with  masculine  impa- 
tience the  close  of  the  fearful   drama  of  which 
they  formed  so  revolting  a  part.     Children  of 
tender  age,  who  must  have  taken  up  their  position 
ere  the  day  had  davmed,  and  before  the  arrival  of 
the  masses,  made  an  unsightly  addition  to  the 
scene.  A  boy  of  nine,  home  aloft  on  the  shoulders 
of  a  man  of  sisty,  who  stood  by  my  side,  expressed 
his  uiiQontrollable  delight  at  the  tn^edy  he  was 
about  to  wituess.     At  every  window  in  the  houses 
opposite,  the  debtor's  door,  and  indeed  wherever 
a  view  of  the  gallows  could  be  obtained,  parties  of 
pleasure  were  assembled  for  the  recreation  of  the 
morning.     The  roofs,  the  parapets,  the  protruding 
eaves  of  the  shops,  all  were  populous  with  life ; 
the  very  lamp-posts  and  projecting  sign-boards 
were  dung  and  clustered  over  with  eager  beings 
impatient  to  assist  in  the  funeral  obsequies  of  the 
victim  of  the  law.    And  now  a  violent  surging 
and  commotion  in  the  centre  of  the  living  mass 
gives  token  of  a  fierce  quarrel  which  has  ripened 
to  a  fight    Shrieks,  yells  and  cheers  of  encourage- 
ment issue  from  a  hundred  throats,  while  a  crew 
of  tall  and  powerful  blackguards  elbow  and  trample 
their  way  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  the  glazed 
hats  of  the  police  are  seen  converging  unerringly 
to  the  disturbed  spot.     Then  there  is  the  flourish- 
ing of  gilded  staves,  the  sound  of  sturdy  blows 
followed  by  a  roar  of  execration,  and  a  gory-visaged 
culprit  is  dragged  forth,  defrauded  of  his  expected 
banquet,  and  consigned  to  a  cell  in  the  nearest 
station.    The  tumult  has  hardly  subsided  when 
soother  claims  attention.    A  brace  of  pickpockets, 
Asking  advantage  of  the  fight,  are  caught  in  the 


too  confident  exercise  of  their  profession;  and 
these,  much  easier  captives  than  the  fighting 
Irishman,  are  led  off  in  their  turn  to  the  same 
vile  durance. 

By  this  time,  weary  and  actually  sore  with  the 
repeated  violent  collisions  I  had  undergone  in  sus- 
taining my  post,  I  was  glad  to  make  a  bargain 
with  the  man  perched  above  me,  who,  for  a  bribe 
of  a  few  pence,  allowed  me  to  effect  a  footing  in 
his  front.     I  had  scarcely  accomplished  this  when 
the  church-clock  in  the  distance  rung  out  the 
quarters.     The  crowd,  listening  for  this,  had  been 
comparatively  silent  for  the  last  few  minutes,  and 
the  note  of  the  bell  was  acknowledged  by  a  kind 
of  shuddering  deprecation  for  silence,  by  the  in- 
stant uncovering  of  innumerable  heads,  and  the 
involuntary  direction  of  every  eye  towards  the 
debtors'  door.     As  the  fatal  hour  at  length  pealed 
forth  the  door  was  slowly  opened,  and  there  came 
out  upon  the  scaffold,  not  the  mournful  death-pro- 
cession which  all  were  awaiting  vdth  such  intense 
interest,  but  its  grim  herald  and  precursor,  the 
crime-honoured  aristarch  of  kill-craft,  the  great 
stage-manager  of  the  law*s  last  scene,  whose  {)er- 
formances  are  so  much  relished  by  the  mob — the 
hangman,  bearing  the  odious  strand  of  new  rope 
coiled  upon  his  arm.     He  was  received  with  a 
low  but  universal  hum  of  recognition  from  the 
vast  multitude  now  breathless  vdth  the  exciting 
anticipation  of  what  was  so  soon  to  follow.     With 
an  apparent  perfect  unconsciousness  of  the  pre- 
sence of   a  single    spectator,    he    proceeded  to 
mount  to  the  cross-piece  of  the  gibbet,  to  which, 
with  an  air  of  professional  dexterity,  he  delibe- 
rately attached  the  loathsome  cord,  occasionally 
pausing  and  measuring  with  his  eye  the  distance 
to    the    level    of   the    platform.      During    this 
operation  he  was  favoured  with  a  running  fire  of 
comments  and  counsels,  garnished  with  infernal 
jokes  and  sallies  of  insane  humour,  from  the  mob 
who  stood  nearest.     Having  made  the  necessary 
preparations  he  withdrew  for  a  few  minutes,  amidst 
the  mock  cheers  and   congratulations  of    some 
kindred   spirits  below.     The  awful  pause  which 
ensued  was  but  of  brief  duration.   Too  soon  a  group 
of  dark  figures  slowly  emerged  from  the  open 
doorway,  among  which  I  could  discern  the  chaplain 
reading  the  burial-service,  and  then  the  quivering 
criminal,  his  hands  clasped  in  prayer,  yet  bound 
together  in  front  of  his  breast :  he  was  supported 
by  two  assistants,  and  was  already,  to  all  appear- 
ance, more  than  half  dead  with  mortal  terror. 
These  demonstrations  of  insupportable  anguish  on 
the  part  of  the  principal  performer  were  received 
with  evident  and  audible  dissatisfaction  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  spectators  of  the  drama.     Derisive 
sneers  on  the  want  of  "  pluck  "  manifested  by  the 
poor,  horror-stricken  wretch  were  expressed  in  lan- 
guage which  cannot  be  repeated  ;  and  in  many  a 
female  but  unfeminine  face  hardened  by  embrut- 
ing  vice  and  callous  to  every  feeling  of  humanity, 
I  read  a  contemptuous  scorn  of  the  timorous  6uf« 
ferer  and  a  proud  and  fiend-like  consciousness  that 
they  themselves  would  have  dared  the  dark  ordeal 
with  Iass  shrinking.     The  very  boy  mounted  on 
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the  old  man  s  shoulders  at  my  side  called  his 
"  grand-dad  "  to  witness  that  '*  the  cove  as  was  to 
be  hanged  wasn^t  game  ;'*  a  declaration  which  was 
received  with  a  hoarse  chuckle  and  a  corroborative 
verdict  by  the  standers-by,  while  the  repulsive 
ceremony  went  on  with  fearful  rapidity.  In  less 
than  a  minute  the  light  of  day  was  shut  for  ever 
from  his  eyes,  the  last  prayerful  accents  from 
human  lips  were  dumb  to  his  ears,  and  the  body 
of  the  malefactor,  sinking  with  a  sudden  faU  untU 
half  concealed  by  the  level  platform,  struggled  in 
the  final  throes  of  agony  for  a  few  moments — ^mer- 
cifully abbreviated,  as  some  well-experienced  ama- 
teurs at  my  side  plainly  pointed  out,  by  the  coad- 
jutors of  the  hangman  pulling  heavily  at  the  feet 
in  the  inclosure  below — and  then  swung  senseless, 
veering  slowly  round  upon  the  now-deserted  stage. 

The  very  instant  the  "  drop"  fell,  and  wliile  the 
short  gasping  cry  from  a  thousand  lips  which  hailed 
the  close  of  the  tragedy  yet  rung  in  the  air,  the 
scene  assumed  a  new  character :  the  elements  of 
business  were  borne  into  the  arena  of  pleasure. 
Three  or  four  nondescript  specimens  of  the  street- 
orator,  who  were  standing  just  beneath  me,  drew 
suddenly  forth  from  the  depths  of  their  long-tailed 
greasy  coats  of  sei^e  each  a  bundle  of  damp  paper, 
which  they  flourished  into  flags  in  a  twinkling ; 
and  while  the  death-struggle  was  acting  before 
their  eyes,  eager  to  turn  it  to  account  and  to 
realise  an  honest  penny,  filled  the  air  with  tlieir 
roaring  intonations  of  '*  the  last  dying  speech,  con- 
fession and  behaviour"  of  the  murderer  of  the 
season.  Their  example  was  imitated  by  fifty  others 
on  different  parts  of  the  ground,  and  the  chorus 
of  their  united  voices  formed  but  a  beggarly  re- 
quiem to  the  departing  spirit.  The  tragedy  ended, 
the  farce,  as  a  matter  of  course,  came  next.  The 
body  had  to  remain  suspended  for  an  hour,  and 
during  that  hour  amusement  must  be  provided,  at 
least  for  that  portion  of  the  spectators  who  can 
never  have  enough  unless  they  have  the  whole  of 
an  entertainment.  To  swing  a  live  cat  from  a  side 
avenue  into  tlie  middle  of  the  crowd  ;  to  whirl  a 
heavy  truncheon  from  one  broken  head  on  a  mis- 
sion to  another ;  to  kick,  maul  and  worry  some 
unfortunate  stray  cur  that  has  unhappily  wandered 
from  his  master ;  to  get  up  a  quarrel  or  a  fight, 
if  between  women  so  much  the  better — such  are 
some  of  the  time-honoured  diversions  chosen  to 
recreate  the  hour  which  a  sagacious  legislature 
presumes  to  be  spent  in  moral  reflections  upon  the 
enormity  of  crime  and  the  certainty  of  its  bitter 
punishment,  in  the  presence  of  the  law-strangled 
dead. 

I  had  never  before  seen  a  public  execution  in 
England,  but  I  knew  perfectly  \vell — as  who  does 
not  know  ? — the  feeling  with  which  such  exhibitions 
are  regarded  by  the  lower  orders,  and  I  had  often 
revolved  in  my  mind  tlie  probable  cause  of  that 
feeling.  In  now  witnessing  thus  accidentally  the 
whole  ceremony,  I  thought  I  perceived  one  source 
of  it,  and  that  not  a  trifling  one,  in  the  ceremony 
itself.  It  struck  me,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but 
others  have  received  the  same  impression,  that 
with  all  the  actual  horrors  of  the  dismal  process, 


in  addition  to  a  great  deal  that  is  disgusting,  there 
is  a  great  deal  more  that  is  essentially  though 
horribly  ridiculous  in  our  national  legal  method 
of  public   killing.     The  idea  of  tying  a  mans 
hands,  of  drawing  over  his  face  a  white  night-cap, 
through    which  his  features  yet  remain    dimly 
legible,  and  then  hanging  him  up  in  the  air  is 
manifestly  a  ridiculous  idea — and  connect  it  with 
what  dreadful  realities  we  may,  the  sense  of  the 
comic  or  absurd  will  predominate  in  the  minds  of 
the  populace,  ever  alive  to  the  appreciation  of  the 
preposterous  or  the  discrepant,  and  never  willingly 
disposed  to  serious    reflection.     The    vagaboud 
kennel-raker,  the  nomadic  coster,  the  houseless 
thief,   the  man  of  the  lowest  order  of  intellect 
or  of  morals,  sees  the  majesty  of  the  law  descend- 
ing to  the  punch-and-judy  level,  and  getting  rid  of 
its  criminids  by  the  same  process  as  the  hunch- 
backed worthy  adopts  to  get  rid  of  his  tormentor 
— and  being  accustomed  from  his  infancy  to  laugh 
heartily  at  the  latter  exhibition,  be  is  not  likely 
to  retain  for  any  length  of  time  a  grave  demeanour 
in  presence  of  the  former  one.     A  flogging  in  the 
army  is  allowed  by  all  unfortunate  enough  to  have 
witnessed  it  to  be  a  far  more  impressive  spectacle 
than  a  hanging  at  the  Old  Bailey.     Strong  mea 
are  known  to  faint  at  the  sight  of  the  one,  while 
boys  and  women  find   amusement  in  the  other. 
If  the  object  of  either  exhibition  be  to  deter  the 
spectators  fit)m  offending  agauist  the  laws,  why  is 
the  discrepancy  between  the  eflects  of  the  two  all 
on  the  wrong  side  ?  unless  it  be  that  the  one  ex- 
hibits the  semblance  at  least  of  Justice  vindicating 
her  violated  authority  with  a  deserved   though 
terrible    measure  of    severity,   while    the    other 
comes  into  view  as  a  mere  hasty  and  bungling 
business  of  killing,  the  vulgar  and  beggarly  details 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  connect  in  imagina- 
tion with  her  divine  attributes. 

Some  years  before,  I  had  witnessed  in  Paris 
Uie  execution  of  two  men  for  assassination.  Tlie 
crowd  on  that  occasion,  in  the  Place  de  Gr^ve, 
was  as  great  as  now  in  the  Old  Bailey ;  but  their 
decorum,  I  am  bound  to  state,  was  infinitely 
greater.  I  can  only  account  for  this  difference  in 
favour  of  a  population  among  whom  human  life  i^^ 
at  a  far  greater  discount  than  it  is  with  us,  from  the 
fact  that  among  the  French  a  public  execution  is  a 
much  more  impressive  spectacle  than  it  can  be  made 
to  be  in  England.  The  guillotine  bears  a  higher 
character,  perhaps  because  it  wears  a  more  serious 
and  terrible  aspect,  than  the  gallows;  and  the 
fuuctionai'y  who  controls  its  avenging  blade  does 
not,  as  witli  us,  bear  a  name  the  synonym  of  all 
that  is  loathsome  and  repulsive.  It  is  the  same 
class  of  men  and  the  same  order  of  minds  that 
flock  together  to  gaze  at  public  executions  where- 
ever  they  take  place ;  but  I  question  whether,  in 
any  other  country  than  England — except,  perhaps, 
among  our  offshoots,  the  Americans — a  class  of 
traders  could  be  found  corresponding  with  our 
hawkers  and  bawlers  of  last  dying  speeches,  who 
congregate  with  their  lying  wares  around  the  foot 
of  the  gallows,  watchfully  waiting  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  deatli-struggle,  to  them  the 
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signal  of  commerce,  and  then,  at  the  precise  mo- 
ment of  horror,  unanimously  exploding  from  their 
hoarse  throats  "  a  full,  true  and  particular  account, 
for  the  small  charge  of  one  halfpenny."  The 
meanest  mudlark  in  all  Gaul,  the  infamous  and 
malodorous  chiffonier  of  Paris,  would  recoil  with  dis- 
gust from  such  a  species  of  traffic,  the  prevalence 
and  prosperity  of  which  at  such  a  time  among  the 
lowest  orders  of  London,  testify  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  single  fact  to  the  degraded  state  of 
the  popular  feeling  in  reference  to  death-punish- 
ment by  the  hands  of  the  hangman. 

Second  to  the  influence  of  the  hangman,  and 
the  scene  in  which  he  figures  in  the  production  of 
a  degrading  and  disgraceful  estimate  of  the  terrible 
solemnities  of  justice,  is  that  of  the  press.  What  the 
Old  Bailey  or  the  Horsemonger-lane  exhibition  is 
to  the  uneducated  spectator,  tho  broad-sheet  is  to 
the  uneducated  reader ;  and  it  requires  no  great 
discrimination  to  recognise  in  the  publication  of 
every  minute  particular  of  deeds  of  violence  and 
bloodshed,  looking  to  thei  avidity  with  which  such 
details  are  seized  upon  by  the  public,  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  somxes  of  demoralisation  and  crime. 
The  wretched  criminal  whose  language,  looks  and 
deportment  are  chronicled  as  matters  of  general 
importance,  becomes  first  an  object  of  interest, 
then  an  idol  to  those  of  his  own  class.  If,  as  we 
know  to  be  the  case,  men  are  led  bv  the  force  of 
example  to  the  commission  of  suicide,  why  not  of 
any  other  species  of  crime?  If  a  fashion  may 
spring  up,  and  prevail  for  a  time,  of  leaping  head- 
long from  the  top  of  a  monument  or  the  parapet 
of  a  bridge,  through  the  publicity  given  to  such  acts 
by  means  of  the  press,  how  shall  the  exploits  of  the 
felon  or  the  assassin  escape  imitation  when  made 
the  subjects  of  a  far  more  extensive  and  pertina- 
cious publicity,  and  paraded  as  they  are  before  the 
world  with  all  the  importance  they  can  be  made  to 
assume  ?    There  can  be  no  question  but  that  this 


practice  of  pandering  to  a  morbid  taste  for  a  de- 
testable species  of  excitement  results  largely  in 
engendering  the  very  crimes  which  certain  public 
writers  find  it  so  profitable  to  detail  at  such  length. 
The  performer  on  the  Old  Bailey  stage  becomes  a 
veritable  hero  in  the  eyes  of  the  mob  of  readers 
for  whose  especial  delectation  his  history  is  periodi- 
cally dished  up,  and  they  gloat  over  the  recital  of 
his  acts  with  a  relish  and  a  gusto  which  no  other 
species  of  literature  can  awaken.  So  great,  indeed, 
of  late  years,  has  grown  the  appetite  for  violence  and 
villainy  of  all  kinds,  that  our  romance-writers  have 
generously  stepped  forward  to  supplement  the 
exertions  of  the  last-dying-speech  patterer,  as  a 
pendant  to  whose  flimsy  damp  sheets  they  supply 
a  still  more  "  full,  true  and  particular  account "  in 
the  form  of  three  volumes  post  octavo.  Thus, 
besides  the  certainty  of  being  hanged  in  the  pre- 
sence of  ten  or  twenty  thousand  admiring  specta- 
tors, the  daring  and  darling  des])erado  who  "  dies 
game  **  stands  the  enviable  chance  of  becoming  a 
literaiy  property  in  the  hands  of  one  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, and  of  running  a  second  course,  in  half 
calf  and  lettered,  to  interest  and  instruct  that  very 
community  whom  it  was  his  life-long  occupation 
to  rob,  to  plunder  or  to  slay. 

Pondering  such  discursive  philosophy  as  this  in 
my  mind,  I  stood  still  on  my  threepcDiiy  eminence 
until  the  crowd  had  sufficiently  cleai'ed  away  to 
allow  mo  to  retrace  my  steps  as  far  as  Ludgate- 
hill  without  inconvenience.  Then,  having  no  great 
relish  for  the  cadaverous  jocularity  which  generally 
characterises  the  scene  of  an  execution  during  tho 
removal  of  the  body  of  the  malefactor,  I  descended 
and  turned  my  back  upon  the  ignominious  specta- 
cle, with  a  feeling  of  disgust  for  the  multitude  of 
my  fellows  who  could  find  recreation  in  the  ele- 
ments of  cruelty  and  horror,  and  with  anger  and 
vexation  at  myself  for  having  added  one  to  their 
number. 


"THERE'S    BOMETinNG   LEFT   OP   THE   OLD   PACE   YET." 

Hbr  cheek  was  pale,  her  band  was  cold,  but  a  flash  broke  from  her  eye, 
And  a  smile  played  o*er  her  lips  which  told  she  thought  of  days  gone  by« 
'Twas  like  the  soft,  the  saddened  ray  of  suns  before  they  set, 
Which  tells  how  bright  has  been  the  day  whose  radiance  lingers  yet 

What  stormy  years,  since  last  we  met,  o'er  both  of  us  bad  past ; 

"  There's  something  left  of  the  old  face  yet,"  she  softly  said  at  last. 

"  They  tell  me  I  look  wan  and  ill,  and  so  it  well  may  be ; 

But  there's  something  left  of  the  old  face  still — ^you  have  not  forgotten  me." 

8he  pointed  to  a  grassy  spot  where  the  widow  and  the  bride, 
And  hoary  age,  and  manhood  proud,  lie  peaceful  side  by  side ; 
Where  the  young  mother  sleeps,  nor  knows  her  babe  is  on  her  breast ; 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

**  I  soon  shall  come  to  claim  that  home,  the  peaceful  one,  the  last, 
I  should  not  like  to  sleep  too  far  from  where  my  childhood  passed.'* 
The  autumn  came,  the  leaves  fell  fast,  the  flowers  were  scattered  wide, 
And  she,  the  loveliest  and  the  last,  drooped  down  her  head  and  died. 

She  sleeps,  unvexed  by  envious  pride,  unharmed  by  bigot  priest, 
With  Him  who  gave  Himself  to  save  the  lowliest  and  the  least ; 
Where  the  willow  droops  its  slender  bough  before  the  western  beam, 
"  There's  nothing  left  of  the  old  face  now"  but  boyhood's  faded  dream, 
VOL,  xnu— HO,  ccxvn. 
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OUR  LATTER-DAY  PAMPHLBT.<^ 


We  have  to  congratulate  Miss  Strickland  on  the 
appearance  of  her  second  volume  of  **  The  Lives 
of  the  Scottish  Queens.'*  There  is  in  thatremai'k- 
ahle  woman  a  tenacity  of  the  vital  principle  which, 
if  properly  considered  and  memorialised  hy  an 
amhitious  medical  student  at  Guys,  would  gain 
for  Uie  aspiring  physiologist,  not  only  the  thanks 
of  a  Board  of  Examiners,  but  also  a  gold  medal,  or 
something  of  the  kind.  For  the  labour,  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  nerves,  is  great  in  the  case  of  the 
readers  of  her  works.  What  must  they  be  to  the 
writer?  It  is  awful  U)  think  of  the  sleepless 
nights,  the  feverish  mornings,  the  tremulous  shake 
of  the  hand,  the  blood«shot  eye,  the  hysteiical 
throbbing  of  the  heart,  aud  all  those  minor  accidents 
which  in  females  attend  the  manufacture  of  lite- 
rature under  difficulties;  and  difficult  it  is  to 
write  Scotch  romance  after  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and, 
in  the  year  of  grace  1852,  to  persuade  oneself 
into  a  belief  that  such  labours  will  Hve  through 
the  contempt  of  a  qua?*ter  of  a  century.  It  is 
doubtlessly  difficult  to  hunt  through  old  books, 
chronicles,  and  stewards'  and  laundresses*  bills  for 
no  other  purpose  except  the  one  of  proving  that 
Mary  Stuart's  nurse  was  underpaid,  or  that  John 
Knox  was  an  uncourtly  and  fanatic  man.  Nor  is 
it  less  difficult  to  write  up  the  Stuarts  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Guelphs,  and  to  sigh  for  the 
light  of  other  days,  which,  as  the  old  song  justly 
saith,  is  faded.  And  why  ?  Of  Miss  Strickland 
as  of  Horace's  rhymester,  it  is  not  at  all  apparent, 
"  cur  versus  fecerit,"  (?)  why  she  should  have  put  pen 
to  paper,  except  it  were  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing the  Macaiidays  of  the  next  century  with  what 
Sydney  Smith  elegantly  termed  a  **  foolometer"  of 
the  British  public. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  we  make  no  attempt 
to  deny  Miss  Strickland's  enormous  popularity. 
Even  if  we  were  so  minded,  the  fact  is  too  noto- 
rious to  admit  of  concealment.  **  Queeus  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Scotland,"  *'  Historic  Tales,"  and  other 
histories,  volume  after  volume,  edition  after  edi- 
tion, leave  the  press  and  burden  the  same  shelves 
with  Macaulay,  Grote,  Layard,  Bunsen,  Palgrave 
and  Alison;  with  Robert  Montgomery's  poems 
posting  up  to  their  thirtieth  edition;  with  the 
"  Lily  and  the  Bee"  *'  hugged"  to  the  bosom  of 
Coarseness  and  Empty  Pretence ;  such  a  fact  may 
make  us  ashamed,  but  it  cannot  astonish  us.  Alas ! 
the  foolometer  is  distended  even  to  bursting ;  and 
still,  as  month  passes  after  month,  new  volumes 
and  new  editions  follow  in  rapid  succession,  in  the 
guise  of  a  black  cloud  of  witnesses  against  British 
taste  and  common*  sense.  If  M.  Ledru  RoUin, 
who  wrote  so  awkwardly  on  the  "  Downfall  of  Eng- 
land," would  really  satisfy  the  wildest  ciuviugs  of 
his  Anglophobia,  we  can  tell  him  of  a  sure  aud  easy 


means  to  accomplish  his  object  Let  him  found 
another  **  Revue  Britannique."  Let  him  translate, 
for  the  edification  of  his  countrymen,  some  of  tbe 
works  which  tlie  critics  condemn,  and  in  which  the 
public  take  delight.  Let  him  reprint  the  books 
which  grace  the  tables  of  our  drawing-rooms — the 
vapid  poem,  the  tinsel  allegrry,  the  emasculated 
history  of  women,  babes  aud  nursery-maids,  which 
disgrace  the  pages  of  Montgomery,  Warren,  Strick- 
land and  Mrs.  Green.  Our  literature  is  greatly 
esteemed  by  the  nations  of  the  Continent.  Our 
best  and  brightest  productions  are  sent  across  the 
Channel  aud  translated  into  all  the  languages  of 
Europe.  No  doubt  the  respect,  the  consideration, 
the  deference  shown  to  Englishmen  in  almost  all 
countries,  may  in  part  be  traced  to  the  impressioa 
which  the  master- works  of  our  great  writers  have 
produced  on  the  continental  minds.  What  would 
those  nations  say  if  they  saw  England  at  home  ? — 
if  they  were  to  find  Miss  Strickland  where  they 
looked  for  Macaulay,  if  they  learnt  that  Tenuysou 
had  no  chance  against  the  Exhibition  Prose  Poems 
of  this  season  of  shams,  and  that  the  sale  and  popu- 
larity of  the  Tvnes  are  rivalled,  if  not  exceeded,  by 
the  sale  and  popularity  of  tlie  Family  IJerald  f 

Phenomena  like  these  may  be  explained  by 
*'  genteel  iguorauce,"  but  it  cannot  excuse  them. 
It  is  wilful  ignorance.  The  press,  with  a  few  dis- 
graceful exceptions,  has  done  its  duty  by  them  as 
by  others.  It  is  true  that  the  thunderbolt  still 
tarries  in  the  cloud  which  is  to  light  on  the  guilty 
head  of  Warren.  It  is  years  ago  since  Ma^ulay 
crushed  Montgomery  and  another  Edinburgh  re- 
viewer did  the  same  good  office  to  Miss  Strick- 
land ;  aud  what  was  the  result  ?  The  eleventh 
edition  of  "  Sataii  and  other  Poems"  provoked  Mr. 
Macaulay 's  admirable  essay.  Since  that  period  the 
said  poems  have  reached  their  twenty-sixth  edition ; 
and  at  the  very  time  that  the  '*  Edinburgh  Re- 
view" showed  the  gross  partiality  and  deplorable 
mental  blindness  of  the  writer  of  the  History  of 
the  English  Queens,  at  that  very  time  did  that 
writer  conceive  the  plan  of  the  History  of 
Scottish  Queens.  Nor  can  we  console  ourselves 
by  the  reflection  that,  in  these  two  instances,  the 
critical  weapons  were  awkwardly  handled  or  spa 
ringly  used.  Far  from  it.  The  two  reviews  to 
which  we  aUude,  deaUng  as  they  do  with  Htenuy 
enormities  of  the  grossest  kind,  are  aimed  witli 
right  good  will,  and  with  a  force  which  has  never 
been  surpassed  in  the  annals  of  criticism.  But 
our  days,  as  the  olden  times,  give  birth  to  many 
headed  monsters,  while  others  there  are  which 
revive  whenever  they  have  been  struck  down  into 
their  native  mud.  But  for  all  that,  and  though 
hopeless  the  task  of  stemming  tbe  tide  of  a  vitiated 
public  taste,  there  are  certain  duties  which  the 
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criiio  must  jjorform  ;  ami  though  authors  are  justly 
forbiddeu  to  appeal  to  posterity,  critics  may.  While 
they  protest  and  protest  again,  they  have  a  right 
to  apply  the  lessons  of  the  past  to  the  present 
time,  and  to  invoke  on  the  dunces  of  these  latter 
(Lirs  the  fate  which  fell  to  the  share  of  the  heroes 

« 

of  the  "  Dunciad. "  Nor  do.  we  forget  who  it  was 
that  provoked  the  "  Maeviad"  and  "  Baviad,"  and 
what  became  of  the  "  Delia  Cruscan"  school  and  its 
twaddUng  devotees. 

Die  Weltgeschichte  ist  das  Weltgericht. 

As  for  Miss  Strickland,  hers  must  indeed  he 
an  uucomfortahle  prospect  if,  as  it  is  written,  an 
account  is  one  day  to  be  asked  from  her  of  every 
vain  and  idle  word  she  has  uttered  or  wiitten. 
What  volumes  will  appear  as  witnesses  against 
her !  What  signs  and  images  of  sentences  and 
jipriods  will  rise  up  and  ask  at  her  hands  the  soul 
which  she  neglected  to  inspire  into  the  form ! 
Better  for  her  she  had  been  born  a  Turk,  that 
instead  of  writing  they  might  have  taught  her  to 
cat  pilaus,  bathe,  and  play  tlie  guitar,  or  vent  her 
hysterics  in  cunning  combinations  of  pebbles  and 
flowers.  Or,  if  write  she  must,  better  for  her  to 
have  scribbled  the  formula  of  the  Faith  on  countless 
slips  of  paper,  and  to  have  thrown  those  "  fixings" 
to  the  wind,  as  the  pious  Turks  are  in  the  habit  of 
doing.  Or  if  her  pictures  in  the  print-shops  in 
Hackney-road,  Kennington  and  Peckham  tell  a 
trae  tale,  if  Miss  Agnes  Strickland  be  really  a 
muscular  and  bony  woman,  how  much  more  satis- 
factorv  would  it  have  been  Imd  she  been  bom  a 
Red  Indian,  and  if  the  squaws  of  her  tribe  had 
taught  her  to  shape  leggins  and  carry  sticks,  cut 
maize,  draw  a  sleigh,  and  follow  her  husband  to 
the  chase  ?  For  after  these  large  books — that  is  to 
«iy,  the  making  them  out  of  nothing — this  historical 
dnidgery — this  piecing  together  odds  and  ends 
of  used-up  female  drapeiy — this  using  a  steel- 
pen  as  a  darning-needle  or  crochet-stick  to  work 
from  year  s  end  to  year's  end  on  the  same  quaint 
pattern — ^this  starvation  in  the  midst  of  plenty — 
this  wretched  condition  of  being : 

Wie  fin  Thier  aaf  durrer  Heide  von  einem  bosen  Geist  im  Kreis 

henmi  gefiihrt 
Uftd  rings  hemm  liegt  grtine,  frische  Weide. 

All  this — we  appeal  to  Miss  Agnes  Strickland  her- 
self— must  needs  be  very  dreary  and  uncomfortable. 
Mrs.  Butler  had  her  "  year  of  consolation."  Miss 
StrickLuid's  morbid  appetite  *•  grows  with  what  it 
feeds  on ;"  and  from  that  symptom  alone  the  doc- 
tors will  tell  her  that  her  food  must  be  of  a  very 
unwholesome  kind.  In  the  volumes  before  us,  for 
instance,  it  was  Miss  Strickland's  intention  still 
further  to  elucidate  the  life  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.  We  fear  very  little  remains  to  be  said  on 
so  hackneyed  a  subject.  Still  a  history  of  that 
unfortunate  queen,  if  candidly  and  freely  told, 
would  have  its  value,  and  place  its  author  in  a 
much  more  respectable  position  than  the  *'  Tales 
of  a  Grandfather  "  extended  into  a  cabinet  library 
ever  could  do.  But  so  humble  a  task  is  beneath 
the  notice  of  our  female  historiographer.  Southey 
wrote  a  Life  of  Lord  Nelson.     If  he  had  had  the 


benefit  of  Miss  Strickland's  advice,  he  would  have 
written  the  lives  of  the  English  admirals;  and 
Mr.  R.  Bell,  instead  of  his  "Life  of  Canning," 
would,  by  the  same  syren  voice,  have  been  induced 
to  startle  the  world  with  the  biography  of  all  the 
British  Premiers.     It  is  lucky  for  us  that  both 
Mr.  Southey  and  Mr.  Bell  followed  the  instincts 
of  their  own  untutored  minds.     We  protest  that 
the  interests  of  history  are  not  served  by  this  gene- 
i-alisation  of  subjects.     In  the  case  of  Miss  Strick- 
land's work,  from  which  we  fain  would  escape,  we 
have  in  this  new  volume  a  life  of  Mary  of  Lorraine 
in  seven  chapters,  and  a  life  of  the  Lady  Margaret 
Douglas  in  five,  and  Heaven  knows  what  future  in- 
flictions are  in  store  for  us.  As  it  is.  Miss  Strickland 
introduces  us  to  Mary  of  Lon^aine's  lying-in  chamber, 
to  her  husband  s  death-bed,  and  to  her  flirtations 
with  the  Earls  of  Aii'an  and  Lennox.  We  ai'e  told 
how  the  Queen  and  her  "  babe"  behaved  at  Stir- 
ling,  how   the  old   Queen  had  an   "  artful  de- 
meanour,"  and  how   the  infant  queen  grcNV,  as, 
strange  to  say,  most  children  will  do  if  well  fed 
and  taken  care  of.     W^e  are  made  acquainted  with 
all  the  gossip  of  the  English  Court,  with  the  young 
Queen's  coronation   and  journey  to  France,  and 
how  "  tlie  Queen's  grace  and  the  lord  governor's 
gi-ace"used  to  play  "at  the  carddis."     All  this 
may  be  vastly  edifying  to  the  old  women  of  either 
sex    in   suburban    squares,    watering-places,    and 
small  borough  towns  in  the  agricultural  districts 
of  England  and  Wales  ;  and  so,  indeed,  would 
be  the  "  Court  circulars "  of  the  Times  and  the 
"fashionable   movements"  of  the  Morning  Post 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  if  some  female  wiiler 
in  whom  the  spirit  of  suobbeiy  is  strong  were  to 
collect  and  publish  them,  m  a  score  or  so  of  large 
volumes,   with  a  heavj^-sounding   title   and   half 
a  hundred  portraits  from  "the  Annuals."      AVe 
protest,  in  sober  earnestness,  that  we  look  for  an 
"  historical  work "  of  this  kind ;  and  if  we  know 
anything   of    the   25,000,000   whom   Carlyle   so 
pathetically  apostrophises,  these  "  records  of  Bri- 
tish   royalty,"    or    to   whatever  other    title   the 
spirit  may  move,  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the 
spiritual  paupers  withm  these  realms.     They  will 
exceed  Miss  Strickland  in  accuracy  of  detail,  and 
as  for  historical  instruction,  as  for  ^e  true  lessons 
of  histoiy,  they  will  contain  just  as  much  or  as 
little  as  her  latest  productions.     Perhaps  they  will 
do  more.     Even  those  documents,  insipid  and  fri- 
volous as  they  undoubtedly  are,  if  removed  one  inch 
beyond  the  proper  limits  of  their  use,  even  they 
might  show  why  the  nation  which  broke  the  heart 
of  King  James  V.,  hounded  Mary  of  Lorraine  to 
death  and  expelled  her  daughter — why  the  nation 
whose  poverty  had  become  proverbial  and  whose 
exiled  sons  bled  on  all  the  battle-fields  of  Europe, 
has  come  to  be  most  loyal,  respected  and  prospe- 
rous.    But  such  lessons  are  most  disagreeable  to 
the  Strickland  school  of  writers  and  readers.     TJiey 
would  teach  them  that  their  idols,  though  hand- 
some men  and  women,  and  right  gallant  Too,  were 
bad  kings  and  queens ;  that  the  misfortunes  which 
Miss  Strickliind  deplores  were  of  their  own  making, 
and  that  none  of  them  was  ever  worse  dealt  by  than 
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ther  did  by  others.    And  if  these  persons  could  | 
possibly  divest  themselves  of  their  love  for  em-  i 
broidered  velvet,  gilt  trappings  and  waving  plumes  ' 
(which,  if  they  mtist  have,  they  may  see  to  perfec- 
tion at  Astley's),  we  would  bid  them  turn  their ' 
eves  to  the  awful  scenes  which  for  the  last  four 
years  have  been  enacting  on  the  Continent.     We 
would  bid  them  \>'atch  the  development  of  the 
ti'agedy  which  abuse  of  power,  contempt   of  law, 
cruelty  and  treachery    are  preparing  among  our 
German  and  French  neighbours.     The  principles 
of  that  fated  race  which,  but  for  its  own  crimes, 
might  still  reign  over  these  blands,  are  still  rife  in 


every  continental  country.  And,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Stuarts,  neither  humiliations  nor  banishment, 
neither  the  death  of  their  favourites,  ancestors  and 
predecessor,  nor  the  doom  which  all  men  of  im- 
partial and  candid  minds  foresee  for  them,  hare 
availed  to  convince  them  of  the  fact,  thai  no  man 
is  so  weak,  miserable  and  contemptible  as  a  king 
who  rules  in  opposition  to  his  people.  A  great  and 
awful  lesson  of  this  kind  is  about  to  be  given 
under  our  eyes.  To  those  that  look  to  the  past, 
histoiy  has  many  such ;  uor  are  the  misfortunes 
and  errors  of  the  Stuarts  the  less  conspicuous  or 
instructive. 


THE    WATER    QUESTION. 

Af  itfTOf /*!»  S3«f . — Poor  Pindar,  how  would  his  poetic  Thames/*  says  Mr.  Jones,   who  resides  in  the 

nature    have  chafed  had  he  been    called  upon  street  named  after  his  vaunted  river — "covei'ed 

by  some  prosaic  Parliamentary  Committee- raau  or  with  the  commerce  of  nations,  receives  our  refuse, 

practical  Commissioner  of  Sewers  to  render  defi-  supplies  us  with  driuk  and  means  of  ablution." 

nite  his   indefinite   proposition   by   declaring  in  Mr.  Joues,  we  venerate  you  for  your  veneralion, 
distinct  and  unequivocal  term  ths  jMrticular  water  i  we  admire  you  for  your  admiration,  but  we  pity 

whose  praises  he  sounded  so  well.     Tliough  he  you  for  tlie  gix)ss  bigotry  of  your  ignorance,  your 

slaked  his  poetic  tliii^t  iu  the  inspired  waters  of  wilfvd   blindness   to  the   real   facts  of  the  case. 


his  native  Hippocrene,  yet,  doubtless,  when  so 
foniiidably  adjured,  he  would  have  dilated  largely 
ou  the  peculiar  virtues  of  the  fair  waters  of 
Ismeuus  which  washed  tlie  shores  of  his  father- 
land. He  would  have  told  how  his  lovely  but  lazy 
compattnotes  laved  their  limbs  iu  its  ciystal  sti'eam, 
how  his  fellow-citizens  quenched  tlieir  thirst  from 
its  bauks  and  i-ose  revigorated  by  the  sparkling 
draught  And  accoi-diug  to  tho  lights  of  his 
generation  he  would  have  argued  wisely  and  well  I 
From  all  times  and  in  all  lauds  a  uatiou's  rivers 


True,  we  concede  witli  all  tlie  anlour  of  Cockaigne 
tho  justice  of  your  praises  of  the  Thames  as  a 
great  tlioi'oughfaro.  Thrtt  its  waters  supply  you 
with  drink  and  washing  materials  we  wUl  gi*imt, 
witliout  serving  the  family  apothecary  with  a 
suhjHcnd  ;  but  listen  to  us  whilst  we  tell  you  in  a 
few  plain  words  what  it  is  you  drink,  and  wherein 
you  lave  your  "  dainty  dimity.** 

Now  water,  as  your  little  girl  can  tell  you,  is  no 
more  an  element  than  is  her  own  piano  ;  it  can  be 
taken  to  pieces  with  the  same  facility  as  a  Chinese 


have  fonned  part  of  a  nations  religion,  and  great  puzzle ;  it  contains,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
have  beeu  the  fervour  and  fanaticism  exhibited  in  \  .certain  ingredients  either  wholesome  or  insala- 
their  behalf.  The  Hindu's  dying  gaze  is  turned  brious.  We  will  not  mystify  you  by  telling  you 
to   the   Ganges.     The  haughty  dweller  by  the.  of  sulphates  or  chlorides,  of  carbonates,    silica. 


banks  of  the  proud  Abaim  and  Pharpar,  "  rivers  of 
Damascus,''  spumed  witli  contempt  the  notion  that 
health  and  healing  could  be  found  in  alien  streams. 
Little  need  our  rivers  now-a-days  tlie  tutelary  care 
of  Naiad,  or  Potamide.  or  Limnade.  A  people's 
love  has  superseded  them  iu  their  functions.  The 
skalds  of  old  hymned  the  praises  of  the  watera  of 
the  North  as  they  wound  their  way  along  the 
groves  of  sacrifice,  and  Uie  ear  of  the   modern 


alumina  or  so  forth ;  we  wiU  simply  inform  you 
that  your  much-vaunted  Tliames  does  not  faliil,  or 
rather  utteriv  runs  counter  to,  tlie  conditions  of  all 
rivers  ambitious  of  sanitarv  rank :  but  we  have 
one  \ix)nl  to  say  to  you  to  which  you  will  the  more 
i-eadily  listen  when  we  tell  you  tliat  it  affects  what 
you  love  better  far  than  your  river,  viz.,  your 
purse.  You  have  frequently  heard  the  word  A/irrf- 
iirss  used  >vith  reference  to  water.    Now  the  nature 


tourist  is  st-iuiued  by  tlie  glowing  eulogies  of  Old.  of  this  term  and  its  consequences  have  been  thus 
Fatlier  Rhiue,  or  I. sor  *' rolling  rapidly" — nay ,  j  lucidly  explained  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  pn> 
almost  the  first  piece  of  ix^elry  taught  to  our  little ,  meters  of  the  present  day  of  all  measures  condu- 
lK>ys  and  little  girls  is  that  commencing  with  the   cive  to  sanitary  reform.* 


well-known  lines,  "Rivers,  imsel"  Alas  that  it 
sliould  be  our  stem  duty  to  take  pen  iu  hand  to 
curb  and  not  encourago  this  amiable  weakness. 
However  it  may  suit  poet,  painter  or  lover  to  wan- 
der *'  on  the  margin  of  Zuiich's  fair  watera,"  or 
elsewhere,  still  we  live  in  au  utilitaiian  and  inqui- 
ring ago,  and  the  great  question  will  force  iu^elf 
upon  ns — Cut  bono  !  Surely  rivera  have  other 
uses.    *'  Great  water  power,*'  says  Brother  Jooa- 


**  The  pipe-water  consiunetl  in  the  City  has  for 
its  general  chemical  character,  iliat  it  contains  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime,  held  in 
solution  by  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  To  this 
and  another  salt  of  lime  (the  sulphate)  the  water 
chiefly  owes  the  property  which  is  complained  of 
under  the  name  of  htirdnfss:  it  is  bv  reason  of 
these  salts  namely,  that  (if  used  as  drawn)  it  de 


than  "tarns  mille."  "  Feeds  camJs,"  says  another  E4,^1l^Sffi^rSlS<?.!rfe.,^rtS?&T: 
on  this  ^ide  of  tlie  Atlantic,    ••  Look  at  our  noble '  ic/  issi. 
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eompQ668  a  certain  large  proportion  of  whatever 
soap  is  used  with  it,  and  (till  those  salts  are  ex- 
luusted  by  a  wasted  proportion  of  soap,  or  bj  boil- 
ing or  otherwiae)  prevents  the  formation  of  a  lather, 
tud  hinders  to  that  extent  the  several  purposes  for 
which  aoap  is  employed.    You  are  probably  aware 
tluit  soda  is  extensively  used  in  the  laundry  as  an 
antidote  to  this  objectionable  quality  of  hard  waters ; 
and  the  excess  of  its  empbyment  tends,  by  corro- 
sion, very  observably  to  hasten  the  destruction  of 
washing  articles  of  dress.     In  the  same  measure  as 
water  possesses  the  property  of  decomposing  soap, 
its  utility  as  an  universal  solvent  is  impaired ;  it 
extends  to  various  other  substances  which  one 
seeks  to  dissolve  in  it  (especially  to  many  vegetable 
matters)  the  same  disposition  to  waste  them  in  the 
form  of  insoluble  precipitates.     Its  conveniences 
for  the  purposes  of  cooking  and  manufjacture  are 
paripauu  diminished. 

' '  Of  the  actual  extent  to  which  these  disadvantages 
are  sustained  within  the  City  of  London  I  have  no 
means  of  forming  an  accurate  opinion ;  but  state- 
ments are  before  the  public  (from  the  general  cor- 
rectness of  which  I  have  no  reason  to  withhold 
reliance  and  belief)  rating  the  pecuniary  loss  to 
the  metropolis,  in  the  two  articles  of  soap  and  tea, 
at  a  y^ry  high  figure.  You  will  see  from  Mr. 
Taylor's  observations  the  proportion  in  which  waste 
occurs  ss  regards  one  of  these  articles ;  namely, 
that  for  the  Reduction  of  a  lather  in  washing,  the 
pipe-water  of  the  City  of  London,  used  without 
boiling,  consumes  from  thirteen  to  nineteen  times 
as  much  aoap  as  distilled  water  would  consume. 

"  It  has  been  alleged  that,  by  the  use  of  soft  water, 
the  saving  in  soap  would  probably  be  equivalent  to 
the  whole  of  the  money  at  present  expended  on 
water-supply;  and  that  in  the  article  of  tea  the 
economy  would  amount  to  about  one-third  of  the 
tea  now  consumed  in  the  metropolis.  It  strikes 
me  as  possible  that,  in  forming  these  estimates, 
the  aigument  may  liave  proceeded  too  much  ijiom 
a  ooosidefation  of  the  hardness  of  London  waters 
in  their  unboiled  state;  and  that  sufficient  allow- 
ance may  not  have  been  made  for  the  change  which 
boiling  produces.  If  boiling  were  prolonged  for 
some  hoars  before  culinary  or  detergent  use  of  the 
water,  the  results  (for  tea  or  soap)  would  be  iden- 
tical with  those  produced  under  the  employment 
of  soft  water.  Notoriously  this  precaution  is  not 
taken ;  but  to  avoid  disputable  ground,  I  confine 
myself  to  tfie  fact  of  conndtrable  pecuniary  lo$s, 
arising  from  the  cause  in  question,  and  I  avoidany 
attempt  to  determine  its  exact  amount." 

One  of  the  most  scientific  men  of  the  age  esti- 
mates the  cost  ot  washing  at  one-sixth  of  each 
person  8  income. 

Moreover,  the  digestive  organs  become  impaired 
bf  the  custom  of  drinking  hard  water ;  and  £re- 
qoeutly  when  a  medical  man  sends  his  patients 
from  town  "for  change  of  air,"  the  simple  truth 
i^,  that  they  are  dismissed  for  '*  change  of  water." 
'I^^ese  observations  do  not  apply  to  Thames  water 
exclusively,  as  you  perceive,  but  axe  equally  cha- 
iKterfetw  of  the  noxious  fluid  forced  upon  you  by 
powerful   and   long-existing    monopohes.      How 


horror-struck  would  you  be  could  you  trace  in  its 
course  from  the  stream  to  your  dining-room  tlie 
water  you  daily  consume !  No  impurity,  however 
revolting,  but  lends  its  tributary ^fud  to  render  foul 
the  turbid  water  of  the  Thames.  The  hospitali 
the  gas-factory,  the  knackers  yard,  the  slaughter- 
house, and  other  still  more  disgusting  engenderers 
of  filth,  combine  to  swell  the  tide  of  pollution ; 
and  the  deoomposiUou  the  putrid  masses  undergo 
in  their  passage  from  drain  and  sewer  into  your 
tumbler  and  tea-cup  augments  yet  more  their  own 
destructive  and  disgusting  effects.  But  a  single 
trip  in  a  penny  steamer,  either  up  or  down  the 
river,  will  do  more  to  convince  you  of  the  noxious 
and  offensive  nature  of  the  matter  wherewith  you 
so  systematically  drench  yourself,  than  were  we  to 
quote  the  whole  of  the  interesting  evidence  given 
by  most  learned  and  competent  authorities  before 
the  most  enlightened  Parliamentary  Committees. 
But  should  you  be  no  exception  to  the  old  adage*^ 

Segniiu  irritAnt  animoa  damiatt  ner  auraa 
QuiLm  qwB  sunt  ocolis  sabjecta  nd«liba»-» 

we  will,  for  the  benefit  of  your  little  girl  and  our 
good  friends  in  the  North,  attempt  to  give  you 
some  slight  notion  of  the  abomination  in  which 
you  indulge.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  process  of 
filtering  cleanses  the  water  of  a  very  inconsiderable 
portion  of  organic  or  deleterious  matter.^ 

Ay,  you  feel  disposed  (as  you  turn  the  page)  to 
exclaim  with  the  cavalier  in  the  **  Cromwell"  of 
Victor  Hugo, 

Ab,  diantre  1 
Qni  vouidrait  w  firantr  oet  bMet4i  daat  Is  T«itr«P 

and  that  look  of  horror  satisfies  us  that  we  need 
say  no  more  on  the  subject  of  the  foul  impurities 
foisted  upon  us  by  greedy  monopolists.  As  we 
have  taught  vou  what  to  '*  avoid,"  it  would  be  nn 
gracious  and  unjust  not  to  teach  you  what  "to 
drink." 

As  may  naturally  be  expected  after  the  exposure 
of  a  great  and  anomalous  social  evil,  many  have 
been  the  plans  submitted  from  all  quarters  to  in- 
sure a  constant,  abundant,  and  wholesome  supply 
of  the  one  great  necessary  of  life.  Eager  specu- 
lators have  started  schemes,  too  wild  to  become 
practicable.  The  Legislaturo  is  called  upon  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  them  all ;  and,  as  we  view  our 
table  piled  high  with  conflicting  projects,  and  illus- 
trated with  the  neatest  of  plates,  we  pity  the  task 
in  store  for  Government.  Amid  them  all  do  we 
trace  that  ardent  love  for  the  Thames  on  which  we 
have  already  adverted.  A  worthy  baronet,  pam- 
phlet in  hand,  insists  upon  the  purity  of  the 
Thames  at  Eew,  at  Barnes,  "  or  even  at  Battersea;" 
that  "  there  is  no  sewerage  above  London  capable 
in  any  degree  of  affecting  the  water."  The  Timei^ 
has  so  admirably  disposed  of  these  assertions  by 
reference  to  chemical  and  medical  authority,  that 
it  would  be  an  idle  and  superfluous  waste  of  time 
to  ofl^sr  any  corroborative  testimony.  But  granting 
the  unsullied  purity  of  the  water  at  Pangboume 
or  Barnes,  does  not  common-sense  tell  us  that  we 
commit  a  practical  solecism  when  we  wander  far 
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iu  seai*ch  of  that  which  we  could  find  with  less 
pains  and  within  easy  reach  ? 

It  will  be  still  fresh  in  our  readers*  memory  how, 
during  the  recent  debates  on  the  Water  Bill,  every 
engine  that  cupidity  could  suggest  or  unbounded 
pecuniary  resources  secure,  was  put  into  force  by 
sundry  companies  to  keep  on  foot  the  most  mon- 
sti*ous^  amid  the  many  monstrous  monopolies  which 
ever  bore  heavily  on  an  over-taxed  and  ill -supplied 
population.  But  the  stem  voice  of  popular  opinion 
prevailed  at  length,  as  prevail  it  ever  will,  and  the 
leagued  band  of  barefaced  intriguers  cowered  and 
quailed  before  it.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  dis- 
cuss the  various  merits  of  the  schemes  now  in 
contemplation — suffice  it  to  state  results,  to  give 
our  readers  the  benefit  of  the  opinion  we  have 
arrived  at,  after  a  pretty  severe  scrutiny,  and  one 
in  which  we  are  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  all 
scientific  persons  who  have  been  consulted  on  the 
subject. 

Within  an  easy  walk  from  the  metropolis,  the 
citizen  who  seeks  relief  and  recreation  in  the  nu- 
merous pleasant  spots  with  which  Surrey  abounds 
finds  himself  wandering  by  the  banks  of  a  river 
surpassed  by  none  in  the  clearness  and  purity  of 
its  waters.  Our  readers  will  have  anticipated  us 
ere  we  inform  them  that  we  allude  to  the  river 
Wandle,  which  takes  its  rise  from  the  chalk  hills 
of  Surrey  and  runs  over  a  bed  of  chalk  during  the 
far  greater  portion  of  its  course.  Far  removed  from 
all  causes  of  contamination,  the  waters  of  the 
Wandle  possess  in  au  eminent  degree  all  those  re- 
quisites declared  to  be  of  the  most  value  and  im- 
portance. It  is  utterly  free  from  constant  or  even 
occasional  discolouration  from  earthy  or  vegetable 
matter ;  it  is  perfectly  transparent,  and  even  after 
a  flood  recovers  its  accustomed  purity  within  a 
few  hours.  These  are  amongst  its  most  obvious 
and  striking  properties.  It  possesses  others  not 
to  be  discovered  by  the  casual  and  unscientific  ob- 
serN'er,  and  to  which  we  shall  presently  draw 
attention. 

For  the  benefit  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  not 
be  aware  of  the  effect  upon  water  of  the  soil  on 
which  it  flows,  we  will  extract  the  following  from 
the  Parliamentary  Eeport,  published  2drd  June, 
1851: 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Loudon  appear  to  have  within 
their  reach,  in  these  chalk  strata,  a  supply  of  water 
which  is  asserted,  on  good  authority,  to  be  inex- 
haustible, and  which  may  be  considered  as  every- 
where of  an  uniform  composition  and  quality.  The 
rain  falling  upon  the  downs  and  elevated  ridges 
is  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  soil  and  enters  the  chalk 
beds,  through  the  porous  and  amply  aerated  channels 
of  which  it  circulates,  much  of  it  probably  for  cen- 
turies, before  subsiding  to  the  lower  level  of  the 
valley  springs.  Hence  a  full  decomposition  of  any 
alterable  organic  matter,  and  the  assumption  by 
the  water  of  a  constant  and  uniform  character. 

*'  The  chalk-spring  water  unites  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  desirable  qualities  already  enumerated. 
It  contains  absolutely  nothing  of  organic  origin 
capable  of  fuither  alteration  or  decomposition,  and 
is  therefore  wholly  unobjectionable  on  the  ground 


of  organic  constituents.  Its  clearness  and  bril- 
liancy also  appear  perfect,  from  the  complete  ab- 
sence of  suspended  matter,  and  highly  attractive. 
Possessing  at  all  seasons  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  year,  the  same  water  has  an  agreeable  coolness 
and  freshness,  which  might  certainly  be  presened 
in  a  gi'eat  degree  by  proper  means  of  conveyance 
and  distribution.  The  only  other  quality  desired 
in  a  town  supply  was  softness.  The  chalk-spring 
water  is  not  naturally  a  soft  water.  In  this  resi»ect 
it  is  inferior  to  the  present  supply,  in  one  sense, 
being  one-fourth  harder;  but  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  hardness  of  both  is  principally  of 
the  temporary  kind,  and  that  after  boiling  the 
advantage  is  with  the  spring  water. 

"  The  chalk-spring  water,  after  being  softened,  is 
an  extremely  pure  water.  It  appears  to  be  consider- 
ably superior  even  to  the  soft  water  from  the  streams 
of  the  Surrey  Sands.  The  chalk  water  aloue  is 
uniform  in  its  excellence  at  all  times,  the  sources 
of  it  lying  beyond  the  bifluence  of  weather  or  sea- 
son. In  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioners,  this 
softened  chalk  water  is  entitled,  from  its  chemical 
quality,  to  a  preference  over  all  others  for  the  future 
supply  of  the  metropolis." 

Thus,  it  will  be  perceived,  the  Wandle  possesses 
the  valuable  qualities  of  chalk-spring  water,  which 
can  be  softened  fully  or  partially  with  equal  facility, 
and  to  any  given  degree,  as  the  precipitate  falls 
quickly  and  completely  in  every  case,  and  leaves 
the  supernatant  water  clear  and  colourless.  This 
facility  removes  one  great  objection  which  is  made 
against  chalk-spring  water  on  account  of  its  hard- 
ness; and  the  plan  proposed  by  the  company's 
engineer  as  to  the  reservoir  and  filtering-apparatus 
vdll  rid  the  water  of  at  the  very  least  one-third  of  its 
hardness,  for  even  now  it  is  reduced,  after  boiling  and 
in  its  xmfiltered  state,  to  three  degrees  of  hardness, 
taking  sixteen  as  the  maaimum.  It  would  requiie 
a  far  greater  amount  of  space  than  we  have  at  our 
disposal — it  is,  moreover,  somewhat  foreign  to  the 
pages  of  a  periodical — to  enter  at  any  length  into 
the  chemical  or  scientific  portion  of  this  interest- 
ing subject.  We  will  content  ourselves  with  fur- 
nishing the  reader  with  respective  analyses  of  the 
water  of  the  Wandle  and  that  of  the  Thames, 
taken  at  Thames  Ditton,  as  certain  wiseacres  stiU 
fondly  cling  to  the  use  of  the  latter. 


WANDLE, 

Specific  Gravity     .    .    .  l.OOMl 

Sulphate  of  Potash    .    .  0.5617 

Sulphate  of  Soda   .    .    .  1.0941 

Chloride  of  Sodium    .    .  1.7397 

Carbonate  of  Soda .    .    .  0.102C 

Carbonate  of  Lime     .    .  15.3800 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia  .  0.S821 

Silica 0.3ie0 

Traces  of  Iron  and  Alumina. 

Organic  Matter      .    .    .  1.6630 


Grains  in  a  Gallon 


.  21.4092 


Free  Carbonic  Acid,  and 
tbatboldingin  solution 
the  Carbonates  of  Lime 
and  Magnesia— Cubic 
Inches  in  a  Gallon  at 
60  dcg.  F 13.69 


THAMES. 

Sulphate  of  Potash     .    . 
Sulphate  of  Soda    .    .    . 
Chloride  of  Sodium  (com- 
mon salt) 

Chloride  ot  Calcium  .  . 
Carbonate  of  Lime  .  . 
Carbonate  of  Magnesia  . 
Organic  Matter      .    .    . 

Silica 

Iron  and  Alumina      .    . 


Grains  in  a  GaUon 


0.6608 
1.5475 

0.8672 
0.6^C» 
12.8055 
0.5332 
2.4.'W0 
.5250 
traces 

S0.0S15 


Now  we  will  in  a  few  words  state  wlierein 
lie  the  superior  merits  of  the  Wimdlo  water  over 
its  no  longer  formidable  rival.     It  can  be  easily 
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softened,  for  the  whole  of  the  lime  (heing  combined 
with  carbonic  acid)  can  be  separated  bj  boiling. 
Moreover,  it  contains,  as  appears  by  the  ana- 
lysis, a  minute  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
which,  although  apparently  insignificant  in  amount, 
renders  the  water  admirably  adapted  for  all  do- 
mestic purposes.  In  the  Thames  water,  on  the 
contrary,  a  portion  only  of  the  lime  is  thus 'sepa- 
rated, as  in  addition  to  the  carbonate  or  salt  of 
lime,  there  exists  chloride  of  calcium,  which  will 
not  yield  to  any  amount  of  boiling,  and  there  is  no 
carbonate  of  soda;  consequently,  in  softness  the 
Wandle  water  possesses  a  decided  and  positive 
advantage,  an  advantage  which,  in  its  effects  upon 
the  health  and  in  the  enormous  saving  of  soap, 
cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  Moreover,  when 
viewed  through  a  microscope,  the  two  waters  pre- 
sent totally  different  characters.  In  a  portion  of  the 
Wandle  water  taken  at  Croydon,  where  the  greatest 
sediment  was  found,  nothing  was  observed  beyond 
amorphous  matter,  apparenUy  organic,  little  silicic 
acid  (silica)  and  a  complete  absence  of  infusoria 
or  animalculad ;  whilst  in  the  Thames  water  the 
sediment  teemed  with  life,  and  well-defined  par- 
ticles of  silica  were  present  in  abundance. 

Thus  we  think  that  it  is  clear,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  the  waters  of  the  Wandle  are  by  very  far 
better  adapted  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  apply  them  Uian  those  of  the  Thames, 
and  we  conscientiously  award  the  palm  above  their 
rivals  to  the  company  who  now  stand  prepared  to 
carry  out  their  scheme.  The  Wandle,  in  its  course, 
passes  through  no  extensive  agricultural  district, 
and  consequently  remains  comparatively  unaf- 
fected during  the  manuring  season.  This  is  im- 
portant, as  showing  an  uniformity  of  chemical 
constitution  in  the  water  throughout  its  course. 

Thus  much  for  the  quality.  Let  us  next  in- 
quire as  to  its  quantity,  and  the  method  proposed 
for  its  collection  and  distribution.  The  Wandle 
can  yield  a  minimu7n  quantity  of  upwards  of 
27,000,000  of  gallonB  daily,  and  a  maximum  of 
44,000,000;  while  the  present  supply  of  the 
Thames  water  does  not  average  above  9,000,000. 

We  must  state  that  the  supply  is  calculated  to 
furnish  the  demand  of  the  metropolitan  districts 
south  of  the  Thames.  That  supply  is  intended  to 
be  on  the  principle  of  constant  service,  maintained 
from  a  reservoir  of  large  capacity  on  Wimbledon 
Common,  from  which  it  is  proposed  to  lay  a  main 
to  the  Elephant  and  Castle  of  such  dimensions  as 
to  deliver  water  there  at  an  altitude  of  110  feet; 
and  there  will  be  a  raising-main  of  forty-two  inches 
diameter  from  the  pumping-engines  of  500  horse- 
power at  Wandsworth  to  the  reservoir  on  Wim- 
bledon Common,  being  a  length  of  two  miles  and 
one  furlong,  capable  of  delivering,  as  a  minimum 
quantity,  twelve  millions  of  gallons  in  every  twenty- 
two  hours  into  the  reservoir,  which  will  contain  a 
store  for  five  days,  being  in  bulk  about  sixty  mil- 
lions of  gallons. 

From  this  reseiVoir  to  the  Elephant  and  Castle, 
a  distance  of  seven  miles,  one  furlong,  seven  chains, 
there  will  lay  a  supply-main  of  thirty-six  inches 
diameter,  capable  of  delivering  twelve  millions  of 


gallons  for  the  districts  daily,  mcluding  the  inter- 
mediate parishes  and  places  now  totally  unsup- 
plied. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Thompson,  C.E.,  for  the  following  interesting 
details  respecting  the  reservoir  and  filter  proposed 
to  be  constructed :  "  The  earth  will  be  excavated  to 
a  certain  depth,  and  a  flooring  of  brick  laid  on  con- 
crete will  be  formed,  over  the  whole  area  of  which 
will  be  constructed  a  number  of  arched  chambers, 
of  the  height  of  ten  or  mora  feet,  supported  on 
piers  of  sufficient  strength. 

'*  The  brickwork  of  the  arches  will  be  left  with 
open  joints.  Immediately  on  these  arches  it  is 
proposed  to  place  a  layer  of  clean-washed  rough 
gravel  of  the  depth  of  about  12  inches,  over  which 
another  layer  of  rough  screened  gravel  of  the  same 
thickness ;  on  that  a  layer  of  fine  screened  gravel, 
1  ft.  6  in.  deep ;  then  another  layer  on  the  last  of 
fine  gravel  or  hoggin  of  tlie  same  depth  as  the  last ; 
and  lastly,  a  layer  of  2  feet  in  thickness  of  clean 
sharp  Thames  or  other  sand :  in  all,  a  thickness  of 
filtering  media  of  about  7  feet,  covering  the  entire 
area,  which  is  surrounded  with  a  sufficient  embank- 
ment, and  forms  a  filter-bed  as  well  as  a  reservoir. 

*'  The  whole  area  of  the  water-surface  of  the  reser- 
voir will  be  rather  more  than  J  5  acres,  of  a  depth  of 
20  feet  6  inches,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  surface  of 
the  water  to  the  floor  of  the  filtered  water  chambers. 
Ahead  of  3  feet  of  water  will  always  be  kept  above 
the  filtering  media,  thus  assuring  ready  perco- 
lation and  the  filtered  water  chambers  always  fiill. 

"  The  water  being  raised  to  the  proper  level,  will 
then  be  distributed  over  the  filtering  media  by 
means  of  perforated  iron  pipes,  and  then  allowed 
to  percolate  through  the  media  and  the  open  joints 
formed  in  the  construction  of  the  arches,  and  re- 
ceived into  the  filtered  water  clmmbers  underneath 
the  media,  where  it  is  retained,  covered  by  the 
filtering  media,  and  totally  excluded  from  light, 
air,  and  all  external  atmospheric  influence,  Uius 
preventing  the  possibility  of  generating  any  ex- 
traneous impurities,  and  in  all  seasons  kept  in  a 
state  of  periect  coldness.  In  this  pure  and  cool 
condition  it  will  be  delivered  to  the  consumers. 

"  It  is  proposed  that  the  supply  shall  be  on  the 
system  of  constant  and  high-pressure  service. 

**  The  works  will  be  so  constructed  as  to  afford  24 
gallons  of  water  daily  to  each  individual  tliroughout 
die  district  proposed  to  be  supplied,  or  a  total  of 
about  146  gallons  per  house." 

Mr.  Thompson's  plan  embraces,  moreover,  a 
deep  impermeable  sewer  to  carry  off  all  accumula- 
tion of  filth,  and  to  substitute  an  efficient  system 
of  sewerage  by  deep  drainage,  in  lieu  of  the  pre- 
sent offensive  cesspools,  contiguous  to  the  houses 
in  the  populous  town  of  Wandsworth. 

The  advantages  of  the  high-pressure  system  are 
obvious.  It  secures  an  unintermittent  supply  of 
good,  pure,  genuine  water  by  night  and  by  day  in  all 
mains  and  services.  We  well  know  the  evils  at- 
tendant on  a  lack  of  water  on  the  breaking  out 
of  a  fire ;  the  present  scheme  insures  us  against 
that  mischief  at  least,  for  in  the  pipeage  intended 
to  conduct  the  waters  of  the .  Wandle,  fire-plugs 
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maj  be  placed  of  three  inches  diameter  in  the 
clear  at  certain  intervals,  so  that  iu  case  of  con- 
flagration a  hose  could  in  the  shortest  space  be 
screwed  on  and  introduced  into  the  house  where 
the  fire  is  actnally  raging.  By  this  means  vast 
torrents  of  water  of  immense  force  would  be 
brought  to  plaj  upon  the  building. 

It  is  an  important  feature  of  this  scheme  that  it 
leaves  uninjured  the  rights  of  the  mill-owners  and 
otbers  along  the  line  of  the  stream,  as  the  river 
will  be  allowed  to  perform  its  customary  functions 
along  its  whole  course  to  Wandsworth,  without 
diverting  tho  course  of  its  waters  or  diminishing 
their  volume  in  any  part. 

It  would  be  somewhat  travelling  out  of  the 
record  to  allude  to  the  estimated  expense  of  sup- 
plying so  large,  and,  in  many  instances,  necessi- 
tous (in  this  respect)  districts.  We  can  only  assure 
the  reader,  widiout  troubling  him  with  figures, 
that  those  districts  will  receive  the  inestimable 
blessing  of  a  bountiful  and  constant  supply  of  pure, 
good  water,  at  by  far  less  cost  than  has  been 
hitherto  exacted  for  the  wretched  fetid  mixtures  so 
parumoniously  doled  out 

Of  aU  the  social  questions  of  the  day,  of  all 


reforms  needed  and  K/iamoured  for,  none  cries  so 
loudly  for  redress  than  the  question  of  water-sup- 
ply. Tax  our  coals  overmuch,  impose  fresh  im- 
posts on  necessities  or  luxuries  of  life,  and  you  commit 
an  iniquity  against  which  our  pocket  revolts,  but 
our  pocket  only.  Debar  us  of  a  supply  of  Gk)d's 
best  gift  to  man,  or  yield  us  at  the  hands  of  swoln 
monopolies,  greedy  of  gain  alone,  but  scanty  and 
impure  portions,  and  you  sap  our  very  health,  dete- 
riorate our  existence,  and  even  affect  our  very  morals, 
if  there  be  aught  of  wisdom  in  the  old  proverb, 
"  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness."  But  the  ques- 
tion has  been  fairly  started  and  will  ere  long  be 
decided  upon,  and,  we  hope,  set  to  satisfactory  rest. 
Meanwhile,  among  the  many  rival  companies  and 
conflicting  schemes,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  bestow 
our  decided  preference,  after  much  inquiry  and 
examination,  upon  the  Wandle  Water  Company. 

Our  space  has  compelled  us  to  afford  but  a  meagre 
outline  of  their  scheme.  We  trust,  however,  that 
not  alone  our  readers,  but  also  those  more  immedi- 
ately interested  in  the  question,  will  suffer  no  class 
or  party  considerations  to  prevent  them  from  recog- 
nising merits  and  advantages  superior,  in  our  hum- 
ble judgment,  to  any  yet  offered  to  public  notice. 
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A  Hittory  of  the  English  Railway ;  its  Social  Mela- 
tionsoHdReveUuions,  By  John  Fbancis.  London: 
Longman  and  Co.    1851. 

Th^  introductiou  of  the  railway-system,  changing, 
as  it  has,  as  well  the  moral  as  the  physical  aspect 
of  the  world,  is  of  a  character  so  important  that 
it  becomes  a  subject  of  astonishment  when  we 
consider  how  little  attention  is  usually  paid  to  the 
histoiy  of  this  most  wonderful  of  all  modem  dis- 
coveries, how  little  thought  on  the  origin  of  this 
most  gigantio  agent  of  human  progress !  The 
result  has  been  so  successful,  that  the  source  must 
needs  be  interesting — tbe  effioct  so  glorious,  that 
the  cause  must  be  worthy  investigation.  And  yet, 
day  after  day,  month  after  month,  year  after  year, 
the  listless  traveller  will  throw  himself,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  into  his  first-class  carriage,  grumbling 
at  being  three  minutes  late  in  a  journey  of  a  hun- 
dred miles — ^knowing  not  of  the  days  and  nights 
of  toil  and  anxiety,  the  lives  of  Ubour  of  the 
first  daring  speculators  for  his  comfort  and  conve- 
nience—dreaming not  of  the  blasted  hopes  and 
bitter  disappointments  so  often  suffered  by  those 
^y  prelectors  of  his  daily  voyage,  as  though  the 
locomotive  were  antediluvian,  and  express  trains 
bid  run  regularly  since  the  days  of  Methuselah  ! 
And  these  are  creatures  of  our  own  day ;  when  we 
first  drew  breath  they  were  not  even  dreamt  of 
And  as  with  railways,  so  with  many  other  matters 
of  recent  invention,  there  will  often  be  found  a 
prevailing  ignorance  of  their  rise  and  progress, 
>nd  an  apathy  whioh  prevents  inquiry  as  to  their 
lil  oatare  and  condition,  until  the  lapse  of  time 


shall  make  them  matters  of  history,  and  lack  of 
knowledge  shall  incur  disgrace. 

Now,  it  is  to  such  general  readers  as  choose  to  be 
entertained  and  instructed  at  the  same  time  that 
the  book  before  us  will  be  especially  welcome.  To 
the  share-broker,  to  the  politician,  to  the  civil- 
engineer  or  railway-director,  it  will  disclose  nothing. 
It  is  not  statistical  enough  for  one ;  it  is  not  scien- 
tific enough  for  another.  But,  to  the  intelligent 
mind  desirous  of  inquiring  into  all  it  sees  and 
enjoys,  without  positively  making  a  study  of  it,  an 
acquaintance  with  such  a  subject  will  surely  be 
agreeable ;  and  a  perusal  of  this  work  will,  we 
doubt  not,  amply  repay  any  who  may  undertake  it, 
if  only  by  the  increased  interest  they  will  after- 
wards feel  in  the  objects  and  characters  of  which 
it  treats. 

Mr.  Francis  is  already  favourably  known  to  the 
public.  His  former  works  on  the  *'  Bank  of  Eng- 
land" and  the  *'  Stock  Exchange,"  like  that  before 
us,  discussed  what  at  first  sight  appear  to  be 
heavy  and  serious  subjects  in  a  light,  easy  and 
readable  manner,  and  thus  brought  forward  much 
interesting  matter  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  concealed  from  all  but  those  engaged  in 
monetary  and  commercial  pursuits.  Nor  were 
these  histories  deficient  in  stirring  incident  and 
romantic  adventure.  The  lotteries,  gambling  and 
frauds,  the  sudden  rise  and  yet  more  desperate 
sudden  fall,  the  bubbles,  failures,  forgeries  and 
panics,  all  form  materials  of  startling  attraction, 
while  their  reality  and  truth  give  them  a  deeper 
and  more  lasting  interest  than  the  wildest  crea- 
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tioDS  of  fiction  can  everconunaud.  We  may  eafelj 
assert  that  the  present  work  does  not  fall  short  of 
its  predecessors. 

We  start  with  a  graphic  account  of  the  old 
humdrum  fashions  of  our  ancestors — of  the  lum- 
hering  old  coach,  continually  sticking  fast  in  the 
muddy  ruts,  of  pedlars  and  pack-liorses,  of  postil- 
ions and  liighwaymen,  with  all  the  risks  of  the 
road,  and  *'  hair-breadth  scapes  by  flood  and  field," 
until,  the  tunipike  system  being  well  organised 
and  Macadam  s  invention  in  full  play,  the  coaches 
and  their 'teams,  as  regards  pace,  security  and 
appointments,  were  brought  as  near  perfection  as 
any  lover  of  that  mode  of  travelling  could  reason- 
ably wish.  In  the  supposition  that  our  readers  will 
not  object,  for  a  few  minutes,  to  retrogiiade  with 
us  a  century  and  a  lialf,  we  offer  them  the  follow- 
ing flaming  extract  announcing  the  first  stage  to 
York : 

York  Four  Days. 
Stage- Coach 

Bepiju  on  Friday,  Ute  I2lh  of  April,  1700. 

All  tbat  are  desirous  to  pass  from  London  to  York,  or 
from  York  to  London ^  or  any  other'  place  on  tbat  road,  let 
them  repair  to  the  Black  Swan  in  Holbourn  in  London, 
and  to  tlie  Black  Stcan  in  Coney-sireei  in  York. 

Ac  both  which  places  they  may  be  receired  in  a  Stoge- 
Coach  erery  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  which  per- 
forms the  whole  journey  in  fear  days  (if  Ood  permits), 
and  sets  forth  at  five  in  the  morning. 

And  returns  from  York  to  Stanford  in  two  days,  and 
from  Stan{ford,  by  ffuntinyton,  to  London  in  two  days 
more.    And  the  like  stages  on  their  return. 

Allowing  each  passeager  lilbs  weight ;  and  all  above,  3d. 
a  poand. 

rBENJAMIir   KlVQMAN, 

Performed  by  <  Hswbt  Harbisov, 
C.  Walteb  Batkbs. 
Also  this  gives  notice,  that  a  Newcastle  Slage-Coach  sets 
out  from  York  every  Monday  and  Friday,  and  from  New- 
castle every  Monday  and  Friday, 

Nor  can  we  refuse  to  add  the  account  of  a  certain 
**  ancient  essayist,"  who,  about  the  same  time, 
resolved  to  make  a  short  journey  to  Cambridge  : 

** '  By  the  time  I  got  to  the  place  of  starting,  the 
country  tub-driver  began  to  be  impatient,  all  the 
company  but  myself  being  already  come,  and  had 
taken  up  their  stations  in  the  dirty,  lumbering, 
wooden  hovel,  being  more  in  shape  like  a  tol>acco 
hogshead  than  a  coach,  bellying  out  like  the  stem 
of  a  Dutch  fly-hoat,  and  was  built  more  for  burthen 
and  the  horses'  ease  than  to  commode  travellers. 
The  rest  of  the  company,  being  most  of  them 
pretty  burly,  had  made  a  shift  to  leave  me  a  nook 
in  the  back  part  of  the  coach  not  much  wider  than 
a  chair  for  a  jointed  baby.'  In  this  *  tub,'  drawn 
by  *  hftlf-a-dozen  bony  liacks,*  the  essayist  pro- 
ceeded, stopping  at  Ware,  twenty  miles  from  Lon- 
don, to  dine,  and  at  Barley,  thirty-seven  miles  off, 
to  sup  and  sleep ;  from  thence,  through  Saffron 
Walden,  at  an  *  ass's  gallop*  he  reached  Cambridge, 
*a  place  so  abominably  du*ty  that  Old-street  in  the 
middle  of  a  mnter*s  thaw,  or  Bartholomew-fair 
after  a  shower  of  rain,  could  not  have  more  occa« 
sion  for  a  scavenger  than  the  miry  streets  of  this 
famous  corporation,  most  of  them  so  very  narrow 
that  shpulcf  two  wheelbarrows  meet  in  their  largest 
.thon>iaghfai*e  tliey  are  obliged  to  stop  half  an.  hour 


before  they  can  clear  themselves  of  one  another.' 
This  was  the  mode  of  journeying  by  coach  to,  and 
such  was,  Cambridge  a  century  and  a  half  ago." 

Inland  navigation  next  claims  our  attention. 
We  are  told  how  to  Francis  Duke  of  Bridgewater 
belongs  Uie  honour  of  conceiving  this  great  improve- 
ment in  the  carriage  of  heavy  goods,  how  the  suc- 
cess of  his  scheme  was  equal  to  the  originality  and 
vastness  of  its  design,  and  how  a  canal-mania  soon 
followed,  which  was  no  faint  type  of  the  ndlwaj- 
crisis  in  1830. 

At  last,  however,  the  grand  idea  is  published! 
The  Stockton  and  Darlington  Hallway  was  opened 
in  1825  ;  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  the  first 
really  public  railway,  in  1830;  both  being  tlie 
production  of  the  master-mind  of  Greorge  Ste- 
phenson ! 

The  mention  of  this  illustrious  name  reminds 
us  that  we  should  bear  testimony  to  the  justice  of 
Mr.  Fi'ancis's  observation,  that,  no  sooner  did  the 
countiy  require  a  power  to  mark  tlie  course  of  rail- 
ways, or  to  form  the  stupendous  works  connected 
with  them,  than  men  arose  witli  capabilities  equal 
to  the  emergency  of  the  case  ;  that  engineers  were 
never  wanting  to  carry  out  the  works  for  which 
capitalists  could  pay.  Mr.  Francis,  however,  re- 
fuses to  a  second  generation  the  high  honours 
which  he  pays  to  creative  genius.  He  will  not  ac- 
cord to  Robert  Stephenson  one  tithe  of  the  admi- 
ration he  lavishes  on  George  ;  and  he  proceeds  to 
argue  against  the  transmission  of  genius  with  con- 
siderable energy  and  tact;  but  while  we  cannot 
deny  that  the  examples  he  has  introduced  in  sup- 
port of  his  theory  are  judiciously  selected,  we  must 
be  allowed  to  suggest  to  him,  that^  after  all,  they 
may  only  be  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and 
that  the  old  adage  yet  holds  good,  that 

Fortes  creantnr  fortiboa  et  boiuB. 

But,  perhaps,  of  all  the  circumstances  of  railway 
history,  there  is  none  more  unaccountable,  at  any 
rate  to  us  at  this  present  time,  than  the  many 
imaginary  difHculties  which  were  started  against 
them  when  first  proposed.  The  enguie  would  not 
adliere  to  the  i-ails,  if  the  load  were  heavy ;  the 
smoke  from  the  funnel  was  to  destroy  the  gBjSie  of 
tlie  country  gentleman,  while  the  sparks  from  the 
same  quarter  were  to  bum  the  goods  of  the  manu- 
facturer. Life  and  limb  were  to  be  endangered, 
phoasants  and  foxes  were  to  be  extinct,  labour  was 
to  be  lessened,  ppor-rates  increased ;  houses  were 
to  be  crushed  by  embankments,  land  made  barren, 
landholders  beggared ;  nay,  it  was  even  said,  that 
"  coycs  would  cease  to  yield  their  milk  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  one  of  these  infernal  machines." 
And,  credite  posteii!  here  behold  the  prophetic 
words  of  the  "  Quarterly,'*  in  1825  :  "It  is  cer- 
tainly some  consolation  to  those  who  are  to  be 
whirled  at  the  rate  of  18  or  SO  miles  an  hour,  by 
means  of  the  high-pressure  engine,  to  be  told  that 
they  are  in  no  danger  of  being  sea-sick  while  they 
are  on  shore,  that  they  are  not  to  be  scalded  to 
death,  nor  drowned,  by  the  bursting  of  the  boiler; 
and  that  they  need  not  mind  being  shot  by  the 
scattered  fragments,  pr  dashed  in  pieces  by  the 
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%iug  or  breaking  off  a  wheel.  But  with  all  these 
assurances,  we  should  as  soon  expect  the  people  of 
Woolwich  to  suffer  themselTos  to  be  fired  off  by  one 
of  Cougreve's  richochet  rockets,  as  trust  themselves 
to  the  meicj  of  such  a  machine,  going  at  such  a 
rate.  .  .  .  We  will  back  old  Father  Thames 
against  the  Woolwich  railway  for  any  sum." 

But  the  proprietors  of  lines  met  a  more  formi- 
dable enemy  than  these  groundless  reports  and 
visionary  fears,  in  the  determined  opposition  of  in- 
fluential landowners.  Time  displayed  the  fallacies 
of  the  former — Gold  was  necessary  to  undermine 
the  strength  of  the  latter.  Wherever  a  railway 
was  announced,  it  was  surprising  to  see  how  old 
associations  sprang  up  to  increase  the  value  of  the 
required  plot ;  and  it  is  in  a  great  measure  to  this 
seliish  and  unpatriotic  conduct  of  a  class  that  we 
are  at  present  indebted  to  the  high  fares,  which, 
as  Mr.  Francis  observes,  now  constitute  "  a  tax  on 
the  pleasures  of  the  artizan,  on  the  work  of  the 
mauufacturer.  and  on  the  wages  of  the  railway 
official."  The  question  was  stated  at  £rst  to  be 
one  not  of  poimds  but  of  principlei ;  but 

Aurum  per  medios  ire  satellites 
fit  peminipere  amat  saxa,  potentius 
Icta  fulmineo— 

and,  be  it  written  in  sorrow,  never  was  oracle  more 
true;  for  we  are  told  that  **  amicable"  (i.  e.  pecu- 
uiaiy)  aiTangements  soon  followed,  whenever  the 
all-powerful  persuader  was  brought  to  bear  on  even 
the  most  public-spirited  foes ! 

The  many  personal  sketches  of  eminent  railway 
characters  with  which  Mr.  Francis's  book  abounds 
constitute  its  not  least  agreeable  feature.  Most  of 
those  men  chosen  for  illustration  rose  from  the 
humblest  spheres ;  working  in  youth  with  axe  or 
•^pade,  and  contending  with  obstacles  which  would 
have  crushed  less  energetic  spirits,  we  find  them 
ultimately  assisting  the  Senate  with  the  voice  of 
experience,  listened  to  with  attention,  sought  after 
for  counsel,  and  ending  the  career  of  genius  in  an 
atmosphere  of  respect.  One  striking  case,  and 
which  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  falling  within 
tlie  scope  of  the  preceding  observations,  is  that  of 
Mr.  Hudson,  the  much- worshipped  and  still  more 
abused  **  Railway  King."  The  deposed  monarch 
meets  with  a  ready  defender  in  Mr.  Francis.  The 
various  charges  which  caused  his  fall  are  examined 
and  sifted,  more,  however,  with  the  zeal  of  an  ad- 
vocate than  the  stem  impartiality  of  a  judge  ;  and 
that  which  was  once  pronounced  dishonesty  by 
public  verdict  is  now  mercifully  described  by  the 
milder  appellations  of  carelessness  and  indiscretion. 

The  hasty  warmth  with  which  our  author  pro- 
ceeds to  the  vindication  of  the  fallen  potentate  is, 
to  say  the  least,  remarkable.  The  two  chapters 
which  are  devoted  to  his  cause  remind  us  strongly 
of  Miss  Bellenden's  famous  postscript  in  the  letter 
to  her  uncle,  wherein,  after  a  long  discourse  on 
less  weighty  matters,  she  casually  announces  the 
anrest  of  her  lover  by  the  Royalist  horse.  And 
this  same  Mr.  Hudson  appears  to  be  an  object  of 
no  less  interest  to  the  auUior  of  the  pages  before 
t«.  Why  or  wherefore,  we  pretend  not  to  say — 
but  we  thuik  we  shall  not  be  contradicted,  if  we 


assert  that  undue  importance  is  here  attached  to 
his  story.  No  doubt,  a  history  of  the  English 
railway  without  mention  of  Mr.  Hudson  would  be 
somewhat  similar  to  the  pky  of  **  Hamlet "  with 
the  part  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark  omitted ;  but, 
nevertheless,  a  dispassionate  aoconnt  of  all  the 
(drcamstanoes  attending  his  singular  career  might 
well  have  been  rendered  vrith  fairness  and  justice, 
without  lowering  the  whole  tone  of  the  work  by 
descending  to  such  petty  arguments  as  are  con- 
veyed, for  instance,  in  the  following  questions. 
It  is  asked,  "  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  use  of 
31,000?.  was  of  importance  to  a  man  at  whose 
name  every  banker  bowed  ?'*  "  Is  it  likely  that 
Mr.  Hudson  would  have  placed  his  reputation  in  the 
hands  of  his  o^ti  iron-merchant?"  Surelv.  it  were 
better  to  leave  the  railway  king  iu  exile  than  to 
seek  to  reinstate  him  by  such  flimsy  arguments,  or 
to  hint  that,  **  as  compai'ed  with  deeds  which  have 
yet  to  be  publicly  unveiled,"  the  acts  of  Mr. 
Hudson  assume  any  more  venial  character ;  and 
that,  "  when  judged  of  by  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  that  in  this  light 
they  should  be  viewed,  they  ai'e  almost  pure!" 

We  pass  no  opinion  on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
Mr.  Hudson,  but  cannot  help  remarking  that  such 
a  defence  as  that  we  have  just  alluded  to  is  not 
likely  to  better  his  position  with  society ;  nor  can 
we  believe  that  any  honourable  mind  could  be 
induced  to  excuse  a  fraud,  laid  bare,  because, 
forsooth,  transactions  of  a  blacker  dye  should 
chance  to  remain  yet  undiscovered. 

The  book  closes  with  a  sketch  of  the  electric 
telegraph,  only  now  in  its  infancy ;  and  who  can 
suy  but  that  this  last  chapter  may  not  form  the 
first  of  a  future  work,  wherein  Mr.  Francis  may 
be  called  upon  to  relate  the  history  of  a  long 
series  of  events  connected  with  this  wonderful 
discovery,  which  now  lie  hidden  in  the  womb  of 
Time? 

That  there  will  be  ample  field  for  his  labours, 
both  in  the  telegraph  and  railway  department,  is  a 
proposition  which  we  may  fairly  advance;  par- 
ticularly at  a  time  when  we  are  seriously  discussing 
the  feasibility  of  instantaneous  communication 
with  the  New  World  bv  the  aid  of  the  one,  and  are 
promised  bodily  transit  into  the  heart  of  the  Old 
in  little  more  than  a  week  by  means  of  the  other. 


The  Pappenheimers.     Edited  by  Captain  Ashton. 
3  vols.    London :  Bentlcy. 

It  is  surprising  that  the  stirring  period  of  the 
Thirty  Years*  War  has  not  occupi^  more  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  historical  novelist.  Although  the 
student  of  Schiller  is  familiar  with  the  leading 
features  and  the  most  prominent  heroes  of  that  great 
religious  struggle,  it  is  a  subject  with  which  the 
general  reader  is  but  imperfectly  acquainted.  The 
contest  in  its  progress  exhibited  a  variety  of  re- 
markable charactow  whose  names  are  indelibly 
stamped  on  the  history  of  Europe,  and  it  abounded, 
moreover,  in  a  variety  of  striking  and  picturesque 
details;  yet  none  of  our  great  romancers  have 
ventured   into  this  boundless  and  but  partially- 
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exploi'od  field.  Even  Schiller's  history,  adnni*able 
though  it  is  in  spirit,  is  meagre  and  unsatisfactory 
when  i*egarded  as  the  narrative  of  a  war  which 
convulsed  central  Europe  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  Yet  such  is  the  force  of  geniuB,  that  in 
this  vivid  sketch  he  fixes  for  ever  in  the  minds  ci 
his  readers  the  characters  of  the  chief  actors  in  the 
strife^  with  all  their  attributes  of  good  or  evil.  It 
is  possible  that  Horace  Walpole  is  right  and 
Shakspeare  wrong  in  their  respective  estiouites  of 
Eichard  the  Third.  But  the  author  of  "  Otranto" 
made  his  discovery  a  great  deal  too  late  to  render 
any  essential  service  to  the  memory  of  the  crook- 
backed  tvrant.  Shakspeare  had  settled  the  matter 
long  before  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  nuinkind. 
In  like  manner  it  will  be  in  vain  for  any  future 
Horace  Walpole  to  attempt  to  convince  us  of  the 
humanity  of^  Tilly,  the  integrity  of  Wallenstein, 
or  the  pusilUnimity  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  The 
German  historian  and  dramatist  has  dealt  decisively 
with  these  great  names  for  all  time  coming. 

Tlie  work  before  us,  which  wo  believe  to  be  a 
translation  from  the  German,  is  a  tale  of  the  period 
in  question.  The  true  hero  is  the  famous  Count 
Pappenheim,  the  Murat  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
ana  one  of  the  most  devoted  leaders  of  the  Catliolic 
league.  An  apostate  from  the  Protestant  faith,  he 
signalised  his  conversion  to  the  ranks  of  his  oppo* 
nents  by  the  most  deadly  animosity  to  the  reformed 
creed,  and  on  his  youthful  activity  and  zeal  the 
sagacious  Tilly  implicitly  relied  during  the  most 
eventful  portion  of  nis  career.  It  was  Pappenheim 
who  stormed  Magdeburg,  and  relentlessly  con- 
signed that  Protestant  stronghold  to  the  flames. 
It  was  chiefly  through  his  untiring  energy  that  the 
consequences  of  the  defeat  of  Leipsic  were  repaired ; 
and  he  fell  at  length  on  the  bloody  field  of  Liitzen, 
where  the  Swedes  purchased  their  last  victory  over 
the  ImperisJists  with  the  death  of  their  great  king. 
Each  of  these  striking  events  is  det^Ied  in  the 
volumes  before  us  with  a  minuteness  which  to  the 
ordinary  novel-reader  may  appear  irksome,  but 
which  cannot  fail  to  interest  botn  the  military  and 
the  historical  student.  In  fact,  the  romantic  por- 
tion of  the  story  is  auite  subordinate  to  the  Iiis- 
torical  narrative,  xhis  may  be  a  fault  in  art, 
but  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  the  interest 
is  uniformly  sustained  throughout  the  work.  Some 
of  the  incidents  and  characters  are  too  melo- 
dramatic for  our  taste ;  but  all  the  great  historical 
scenes  are  described  with  accuracy  and  spirit.  We 
shall  take  as  a  sample  the  closing  scene  of  the 
Battle  of  Leipsic,  which  may  be  as  truly  said 
to  have  secared  the  religious  freedom  oi  Germany 
as  a  more  recent  struggle  which  bears  the  same 
name  established  its  political  independence. 

Schiller  has  immortalised  the  desperate  resistance 
offered  by  the  Pappenhaimers  to  the  victorious 
Swedes  after  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  Tilly's  array 
liad  given  way  before  the  invincible  Gustavus. 
Pour  thousand  veterans  of  this  renowned  corps, 
sJRst  the  battle  was  irretrievably  lost,  refused  to 
leave  the  field,  and  disputed  every  inch  of  ground 
with  the  overwhelming  forces  of  the  Swedish  king. 
This  passaise  in  the  history  of  that  dacisiTe  day  is 
dembed  as  follows  in  the  work  before  us : 


At  this  moiueut  Till>*8  infantry  gave  way,  and.  nnder 
the  pressure  of  the  Swedish  attack,  80«n  dispeised  in  a 
common  flight;  only  a  few  regiments  now  stood. 

On  his  red-roan,>which  he  ever  lode  in  the  day  of  battle* 
OqsUyiu  Adolphus  now  advanced  at  the  bead  of  tha  eavalry 
of  his  right  wing  against  the  cannon,  which  atUl  tbundcrad 
from  the  heights ;  bat  though  hundreds  were  straolt  down, 
the  Swedes  yet  pushed  bravely  on  at  a  trot  agaioat  Um  iuU. 
The  trumpets  now  sounded  once  more,  and  at  full  speed 
they  charged  the  thundering  guns,  which  yet  once  more 
vomited  death,  and  then  were  silent.  The  Swedes  had 
taken  them ;  overthrown  Fogger's  regiment  of  eavalry,  and 
now  surrounded  the  Pappenheimers,  who,  with  cool  steadi- 
ness, with  lowered  pikes  and  the  shout  of  *  Jesus  Maria!* 
were  advancing  with  closed  ranks  and  rapid  steps  to  retake 
the  guns.  The  Swedish  infantry  which  had  followed  the 
king — it  was  Colonel  Winkel,  with  the  blue  and  yellow  regi- 
mente — rushed  against  them,  while  their  own  eaimoa  penrcd 
death  into  their  ranks.  Nothing  restrained  them,  until 
Rittmcister  Keller  brought  them  the  order  to  retreat 
Offlcuz,  gnashing  his  teeth  in  fury,  halted  them  in  the  midst 
of  their  career  Ukd  ordered  them,  eloeed  rank  to  rank  and 
shoulder  to  shouUer,  to  retreat  towards  Lindeithal. 

Like  the  noble  lion  beset  on  all  sides  by  the  huntera,  the 
arrow  quiveriug  in  his  heart,  casts  another  flaming  glance 
at  his  pursuers,  and,  undismayed,  strides  sternly  and  slowly 
towsrds  the  neighbouring  forest;  so  did  the  Pappenheimera 
draw  0%  by  way  of  Wetteritt,  to  the  litde  wood  by  Lia< 
delthsl,  undisttu*bed  by  the  hailstorm  of  balls  which  poured 
among  them  from  their  own  cannon,  untroubled  by  the  dead 
which  were  everywhere  east  to  earth  by  the  Swediah  mos- 
quetry,  or  by  the  attacks  of  the  cavalry,  who  recoiled  from 
th^ir  levelled  spears.  They  still  showed  a  bold  front  to  the 
enemy,  wherever  he  beset  them  {  and  in  thiek,  weU-doeed 
ranks,  paved  themselves  the  way  which  he  vainly  sought  to 
bar  against  them.  The  common  rout  of  their  comrades 
gave  no  wings  to  their  atsps.  Sternly  and  eslmly  they 
marched  on,  drawing  ever  eloeer  and  closer  logetbar,  aa 
death  made  fearful  gaps  in  their  raaka ;  and  the  hsvalo  kand 
at  length  reached  the  wood  of  Lindenttial. 

The  pun  was  beginning  to  set  as  Colonel  Oftena  bore 
arrayed  the  regiments  afreth--l,400  men  still  remained 
out  of  4000— but  the  greater  part  and  Hohendoif  were 
wounded.  But  no  colour  was  missing;  they  alt  atill 
waved  proudly  in  the  evening  wind  before  their  000- 
panics.  And  now  they  saw  in  the  distance  a  considenble 
body  of  Imperial  eavalry  approaching,  and  welcomed  them 
with  joyfhl  eriea ;  but  the  Swedish  cavalry,  which  had.  fol- 
lowed them,  turned,  and,  advancing  igainat  them  aa  they 
hastened  to  the  aid  of  their  brotheis  in  arms,  efter  a  ahort 
resistance  broke  their  scarce  closed  ranks*  The  rout  was 
general,  and  but  few  could  reach  thePappenheimere ;  among 
these,  however,  was  Tilly  himself.  Several  times  wounded, 
he  bad  been  only  reseued  from  death  by  the  DnJ^e  of 
Lauenberg,  who  had  shot  the  Swedish  Bittmeiateff,  who 
already  held  his  pistol  at  his  breast  The  old  band  received 
him  with  acclamations ;  and  when  Adolphus  Qustavus  sent 
an  officer  to  summon  them  to  surrender,  they  waved  their 
colours  in  defianoe,  aa  their  eole  reply --^ose  eolonn  to 
which  they  had  awom  troth,  even  unto  death.  After  •«▼«* 
ral  attacks  had  been  made  and  repulsed,  the  Swedish 
eavalry  at  length  drew  back  ;  and  as  it  began  to  grow  duak, 
Ofllcus  resolved  to  leave  the  shelter  of  the  wood  and  com- 
mence hit  retreat.  Yet  onee  mom  were  tbey  oovip^Ued, 
with  levelled  pikes,  to  force  their  wa^  throiigh  their  eo«DBica» 
when  the  Swedes^  ignorant  that  Tilly  was  amongst  them, 
and  honotuing  the  courage  of  the  heroic  bana,  let  tbem 
withdraw  unmolested.  Their  numbers  vrere  now  red  need 
to  920  men.  Nine  thousand  dead  lay  heaped  upon  the  field 
of  battle,  but  few  were  Swedes;  the  Saxon  loss  waa  3000, 
and  the  lose  of  the  Imperialists  was  veiy  great,  beaidea 
4000  prisoners  and  all  their  cannon,  which  remained  in 
the  hsnds  of  the  victors. 

The  evening  e«n  was  riiialng  brightty^-*-it  waa  going 
down  in  joy  in  tlie  ocean  flood  oenienlsd  with  tie  daslyr 
course — when  Gustavus  Adolphus  stood  under  the  lofiy 
elm-tree  by  Gross  Wetterltz,  and  regarded  the  field  covered 
with  death  and  desolation  with  an  earnest  and  eerlous 
glanee ;  and  while  the  last  Hiander  of  the  esaaon  was  atin 
reUing  in  the  disHnes^  he  sank  npw  Ms  knees  befiMtOad, 
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the  Father  of  the  Jatt,  to  offer  ap  his  thaiihs  for  the  victory. 
The  son  lingered  on  the  horizon,  and  cast  iu  rays  upon  ihe 
prtpdg  hero,  and  as  it  sank  the  cannon  thundered,  and 
throagh  the  ranks  of  the  victors,  who,  like  their  king,  had 
iailen  upon  their  knees,  resounded  the  solemn  cry  of 
"Lori  Ood,  we  thank  Thee."  As  the  darkness  fell,  and 
millions  of  their  brethren  in  the  faith  offered  with  them 
praise  and  blessings  on  that  night,  for  the  fair  dawn  of 
ficedom  whieh  they  had  struggled  for  and  won. 


A  LiUrary  Melange,   in  Proee  and  Poetry.     By 
Stosjcy  Whiting.    London  ;  Ollirier.     1853. 

Hf  must  indeed  be  fastidious  who  fails  to  dis- 
cover, amid  the  variety  of  topics  to  be  found  in 
this  pleasing  little  recueil,  some  that  will  interest 
or  amuse  him.  Imaginative  and  didactic  by  turns, 
Mr.  Sydney  Whiting  invariably  arrests  the  atten- 
tion of  those  somewhat  more  imperious  in  their 
requirements  than  the  mere  desultory  reader,  by 
the  deep  veiu  of  reflection  which  pervades  even 
the  lightest  of  the  articles  before  us,  and  at  times 
imparts  a  philosophical  character  to  his  narrative. 
Of  this  the  very  ably- written  paper  on  "  The 
Yalaeof  Thought"  furnishes  a  striking  illustration. 
A  poet  himself,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  our 
author  indulges  in  no  mawkish  sentimentaiism 
respecting  the  disappointment  too  often,  alas !  in 
store  for  genius.  JVIuch  of  this  ho  attributes  to 
the  want  of  fusion,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves, 
of  the  actual  with  the  ideal. 

Poets  (who  deal  in  the  rarer  and  higher  orders  of  truth), 
metapbysieians,  transctndentalists,  and  the  whole  class  of 
writers  who  write  with  ideas  nearly  unalloyed  by  the  facts 
of  the  actire  and  moTiag  world  as  it  rx,  generally  suffer 
bitter  diaappointment,  becanse  they  are  repaid  in  the  same 
coin  whieh  they  bestow  on  mankind.  This  may  perhaps 
eiplain  the  lemson  for  the  poverty  of  some  of  our  best 
aiithors,  the  positive  penary  of  many,  and  the  self-destmo- 
tion  of  tome. 

But  we  cannot  afford  to  grow  serious  upon  a 
work  destined  to  swell  the  number  of  acceptable 
ofietings  that  appear  at  this  festive  period.  Turn 
we  to  the  lighter  chapters,  which  w&l  insure  their 
readers  more  than  the  average  amount  of  enter- 
tainment. **  The  Missing  Despatches"  stands  in 
our  opinion  foremost  amid  these,  although  perhaps 
the  wholesome  moral  contained  in  the  sparkling 
"Extracts  from  the  Note-book  of  a  Wife-seeker" 
way  cause  a  diversity  of  opinion  between  our 
readers  and  oorselyes.  As  we  are  averse  to  garb- 
ling an  author's  stoiy  we  will  perpetrate  no  extracts 
from  said  "  Extracts." 

The  larce  "Counter  Irritation,"  is,  from  its 
hearty  and  genuine  humour,  well  calculated  to  the 
cansideraiioii  of  those  who,  during  this  stirring 
set<;on,  love  to  diversify  their  out-of-door  sports  by 
private  theatripala.  "Love's  Changes"  is  ex- 
tremely well  adapted  for  &  larger  and  more  legi- 
tiraate  acage ;  with  the  judicious  application  of  the 
promng-knife  It  could  scarcely  ful  to  become  a 
fevourite  with  the  public,  and,  in  fact,  we  are  in- 
cUaed  loauEmiae  tbat  our  author  had  some  such 
news  hknipelf  when  he  wrote  it,  for  certaiuly  the 
w«U-eonceited  character  of  lAin/  StaplSton,  she 
whose. loye  was  by  turns  "a  lovely  and  a  fearful 
thmg/'  is  {OfiaeisGly  th«  ohttraoter  adapted  to  call 
fortb  ^:fow9t»c^  hariflio  now  roigiM  i^upreme  in 


her  admii^ble  conception — her  exquisite  pour- 
traying  alike  of  the  fiercer  and  gentler  passions 
of  her  sex — ^need  we  say  that  we  allude  to  Mrs. 
Kean? 

We  have  extended  our  notice  of  this  melange  so 
far  beyond  our  allotted  limits  that  we  must  leave 
our  readers  to  judge  how  far  the  various  pieces  in 
verse,  interspered  throughout  this  agreeable  vo- 
lume, entitle  its  author  to  take  rank  as  a  poet. 
We  will  assist  them  in  forming  their  judgment  by 
one  extract,  and  then  leave  Mr.  Sydney  Whiting  s 
case  in  their  own  hands,  with  the  fullest  conviction 
that  their  verdict  will  be  alike  favourable  as  una- 
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Withm  this  dell  a  different  atmosphere 
Is  breathed  by  Spirits  of  the  moonlit  air ; 
Now  they  are  seen,  and  then  anon  they  fade. 
And  all  seems  motionless  within  the  glade  ; 
And  then  again  the  rays  the  outline  take 
Of  mortal  form,  which  suddenly  will  break 
In  dancing  light  again,  and  all  around 
Swells  harmony,  till  gradually  the  soand 
Subsides  to  merely  moving  of  the  trees, 
And  plaintiye  whisperings  of  the  scented  breeze. 
The  tiny  forms  of  fairy  beings  play,  . 
And  hang  in  clusters  on  the  May-moon's  ray : 
Or  float  upon  some  perfume  passing  by, 
With  folded  pinions  resting  lazily. 
Anon  witliin  the  crimson  cavern  of  a  bud 
Some  elfish  band  will  sink  in  listless  mood  ; 
And  closing  up  the  leafy  curtains  of  the  flower 
Beraain  embosomed  for  an  idle  hour.) 
Then  others  pluck  the  moss  from  off  its  bed, 
And,  piling  it  around  the  rose's  head 
As  pillow  for  repose,  find,  to  their  great  content, 
The  moss  enamoured  of  the  luscious  scent, 
And,  contact  sweet  !  remains  for  ever  there, 
And  makes  tbe  rose,  a  *'  moss-rose,"  ever  fair. 

The  Illustrated  Exhibitor ;  a  Tribute  to  the  Worlds 
Industrial  Jubilee,    London :  John  Casscll. 

Foremost  amongst  the  most  striking,  most  im- 
portant, and  above  all  most  beneficial  of  the  results 
which  mark  the  successful  introduction  of  aught 
tending  to  promote  the  moral  or  social  well-being 
of  the  community,  must  be  counted  the  stimulus 
thereby  afforded  to  energies  which,  having  hitherto 
lain  dormant,  are  now  called  into  earnest  and 
active  exertion  for  the  revivifying  of  such  as 
slumbered  for  want  of  a  sufficient  field  whereon  to 
exercise  them. 

Of  this  the  late  Great  Industrial  Exhibition 
supplies  more  than  sufficing  proof.  Pens  hitherto 
unconscious  of  their  powers  have  been  called  into 
life,  either  to  chronicle  its  glories  or  to  present  in 
fit  and  appropriate  form  a  detailed  account  of  the 
myriad  marvels  it  coutaiued.  To  such  pens  will 
posterity  owe  a  deep  and  lasting  debt  of  gratitude ; 
but  if  not  the  foremost,  yet  certainly  of  the  fore- 
most of  those  to  whom  such  debts  will  be  due,  is 
John  Cassell,  the  able  and  spirited  originator  and 
organiser  of  the  work  before  us. 

His  ''  Exhibitor,"  with  its  numerous  and  admi- 
rably-executed illustrations,  would  of  itself  serve 
to  render  immortal  the  mighty  topic  to  which  his 
pages  are  dedicated,  even  wero  his  the  sole  pages 
devoted  to  so  vast  an  undertaking.  His  is  no 
mere  catalogue,  ifto  dry,  dreary  schedule  of  objao^ 
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A  or  object  B  ;  it  ih  an  artintic  review  of  all  that 
most  deserves  mention  and  description,  executed 
ill  a  moat  soholarlike,  and,  we  were  about  to  say, 
philosophical  spirit.  The  explanations  given  of 
the  machinery  department  (the  one  we  especially 
affected)  is  most  lucid,  and  the  more  praiseworthy 
as  being  the  one  which,  in  our  judgment,  requires 
the  greater  amount  of  pains  and  knowledge  to 
render  clear  or  interesting  to  the  reader.  But  we 
will  draw  no  distinctions  where  all  is  so  well  per- 
formed. Public  opinion  has  already  pronounced 
itself  in  too  marked  and  expressive  a  manner  on 
the  merits  of  Mr.  CasselFs  work  to  render  neces- 
sflry  further  commendation  of  our  own.  He  has 
shown  his  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  progress 
now  so  universally  prevalent,  and  the  public  have 
shown  theirs  by  purchasing  upwards  of  100,000 
copies  weekly  as  it  issued  in  its  serial  form. 

Let  Mr.  Cassell  adopt  as  his  motto  for  future 
editions  of  his  admii'able  work, 

Indocti  discant,  amont  mcroinisse  periti, 

which,  for  the  benefit  of  Protectionist  country 
gentlemen,  we  will  thus  render:  *' Those  who  never 
visited  the  Exliibition  will  feel  their  regret  dimhi- 
ished  as  they  read  the  '  Exhibitor;'  whilst  such  as 
were  more  fortunate  will  be  delighted  with  this 
pleasing  appeal  to  their  reminiscences." 

The  Pipe  of  Repose ;  or.  Recollections  of  Eastern 
Travel,  By  Kobert  Fersuson.  Second  edition. 
London  :  John  Ollivier,  Pall-mall.     1851. 

And  filled  with  very  pleasant  and  soothing  to- 
bacco is  our  traveller's  pipe.  He  is  just  the  sort 
of  informant  we  should  like  to  refer  to,  were  we 
about  to  undertake  the  pilgrimage  from  which  he 
now^  reposes.  He  tells  no  thrice-told  tale,  and  does 
not  bore  us  with  weary  statistics  or  dry  uninte- 
resting details  about  the  height,  breadth,  depth, 
compass,  and  what  not,  of  pillars  or  pyramids. 
But,  above  all,  he  is  free  from  the  sin  of  affecta- 
tion, so  conspicuous  in  the  works  of  those  travellers 
who  have  visited  the  East.  For  instance,  he  avows 
his  incapability  of  ''  coaching  up*'  an  emotion  as 
he  first  catches  sight  of  Jerusalem.  We  think 
neither  the  worse  of  his  head,  heart,  or  orthodoxy 
for  such  honest  avowal. 

When,  after  Bnnnoantiag  one  by  one  the  ragged  sammits 
of  the  sarroonding  mountainB,  expecting  every  moment  to 
look  down  on  the  holy  city,  a  bare  wall  and  a  Turkish  fort 
sneaked  nnimposingly  mto  view  before  me,  I  mast  can- 
didly  own  that  I  did  not  experience  any  of  those  powerful 
emotions  which  a  first  view  of  Jerusalem  might  be  expected 
to  awaken.  Some  people  seem  to  have  their  feelings  in 
such  admirable  discipline,  that  they  haye  but  to  say  to  a 
sensation,  "  Come,"  and  it  comes ;  but  such  is  not  the 
case  with  me. 

The  whole  of  his  chapter  on  J;eru8alem  is  emi- 
nently  deserving  of  more  attention  than  he  dis- 
claims for  his  work  in  the  modest  introduction. 
His  remarks  touching  some  strange  misrepresen- 
tations by  Miss  Martineau,  respecting  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Jews,  are  interesting  in  the  extreme,  and 
show  that  he  is  no  mere  unobservant  traveller.  We 
heartily  and  unreservedly  commend  this  "  Pipe  ** 
to  such  of  our  readers  who  may  be  the  least  tole- 
rant  of   **  tobacco— divine,    rare,    superexcellent 


tobacco!"  Meanwhile,  ere  we  make  our  salaam 
to  our  pleasant  friend,  we  must  find  space  for  one 
extract 

Among  the  Orientals  the  purchase  of  a  sword  is  an 
affair  of  no  ordinary  importance,  and  the  prooess  of  bar- 
gaioing  frequently  occupie<  many  weeks.  An  Englisbman, 
were  he  to  take  a  fancy  to  a  sword  in  the  possession  of  his 
friend,  would  not  be  long  in  expressiDg  his  wish  in  some 
such  form  as  this :  "  I  say,  old  fellow,  what  will  you  take 
for  that  sword  of  yours  ?"  But  a  Turk  would  consider 
such  a  course  of  proceeding  highly  indelicate,  not  to  say 
injudicious.  In  fuct,  a  Turk  buys  a  sword  as  an  English- 
man takes  a  wife ;  and,  I  may  add,  takes  a  wife  as  an 
Englishman  buys  a  sword.  When  he  wants  a  wife,  be 
sends  to  the  market  and  buys  one,  and  there's  an  end 
on't;  but  a  sword  is  a  very  different  affair,  and  by  no 
means  to  be  so  slightly  disposed  of.  The  first  symp- 
toms of  his  having  fallen  in  love  are  manifested  by 
frequent  visits  to  the  house  of  the  sword*s  owner.  They 
smoke  their  pipes  and  drink  their  coffee  together;  and 
though  nevpr  a  word  is  said  about  the  sword,  yet  its  owner 
is  perfectly  well  aware  that  it  is  not  for  his  own  sake  that 
aU  this  attention  is  paid  him.  Presently  the  sword  is  in- 
troduced— its  admirer  feasts  his  eyes  upon  its  beauty,  and 
(as  in  the  parallel  case)  makes  experiments  upon  its 
temper.  It  now  becomes  generally  understood  in  tlie 
neighbourhood  that  such  a  person  is  paying  his  addresses 
to  such  a  sword,  and  possibly  it  may  be  the  case  that  a 
rival  may  make  his  appearance  in  the  field.  In  the  course 
of  time  hints  are  thrown  out,  which  gradually  develope 
into  an  offer ;  and,  if  the  course  of  love  run  smooth,  in 
due  time  the  delicate  negotiation  is  concluded,  and  the 
successful  suitor  carries  off  his  prize. 

Thus  far  the  sword  appears  to  have  the  best  of  it,  but 
in  the  world  to  come  the  sword  and  the  wife  are  put  upon  a 
par — neither  can  follow  its  master  beyond  tlie  grave. 


Footsteps  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles.    1  vol. 
London :  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue  and  Co.     1851. 

Once  more  the  East !  the  everlasting  East !  that 
standing  dish  of  literary  cookery,  which  is  for  ever 
being  served  up,  till  it  ceases  to  gratify  the 
mental  palate  or  nourish  the  intellectu^  stomach ! 
Indeed,  it  would  seem  to  require  a  very  Soyer  of 
modem  6cribblei*s  so  to  dress  up  his  wanderings 
in  a  new  sauce,  and  garnish  them  with  novelties,  as 
to  make  his  readers  feel  themselves  oii  untrodden 
ground  or  believe  themselves  devouring  anything 
hitherto  untasted ! 

Let  us  suppose  we  read,  say  for  instance,  only  a 
few  of  these  all  but  daily  Oriental  productions. 
Alas  !  We  have  read  them  all !  Yes ;  there  thev 
are :  the  same  Arabs,  camels,  deserts,  tombs  and 
jackals  that  we  journeyed  with,  rode  on,  traversed, 
dived  into  and  cursed  respectively,  ouly  a  week 
ago,  with  some  other  traveller.  And,  then,  t)ie 
incidents  of  travel  vary  so  slightly.  Who  for 
instance,  ever  found  a  Governor  or  PacJui  timt 
did  not  uniformly  "  receive  us  kindly"  or  invite  us 
to  partake  of  the  luxuries  of  his  konak  ?  What 
Khan  has  not  permitted  us  to  make  kief  in  his 
verdant  kiosks  ?  Have  we  not  ourselves  woni  the 
sharwall  and  tarboush  ?  Have  we  not  bought 
tomback  in  the  bazaars  of  Bagdad,  smoked  the 
chibatik  at  Cairo,  tlie  nargiUeh  at  Nazareth  ?  And 
have  not  waUah,  hillah,  mashallah  become  al- 
most household  words ;  the  muezzin's  call  as 
familiar  as  the  cry  of  the  muffin-boy  ? 

Seriously  speaking,  however,  there  is  a  little  too 
much    book-making    in  this  once    sacred,    now 
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fashionabld  quarter;  and  we  are  sometimes  tempted 
to  wish  that  a  diary  "  at  first  intended  only  for 
the  perusal  of  a  few  dear  friends,  but,"  &c.  &c., 
were  actually  devoted  to  the  use  of  those  favoured 
beiugs  for  whom  it  was  originally  written,  and 
exclusively  confined  to  that  domestic  retirement 
from  which  it  should  never  have  emerged. 

Mr.  Bartlett  s  narrative,  to  which  we  now  briefly 
call  attentiou,  loses  much  of  its  interest  by  reason  of 
the  greater  part  of  his  tour  having  been  made  some 
years  ago ;  and  thus  he  has  been,  as  far  as  infor- 
nmtion  is  concerned,  forestalled  by  many  more 
recent  travellers  and  perhaps  more  popular  writers. 
Bat  his  work  is  nevertheless  amusing ;  and,  since 
it  is  beautifully  illustrated  and  elegantly  finished, 
his  reputation  as  an  artist  should  secure  it  a  place, 
if  not  in  the  library,  at  least  in  the  drawing-ixx)m 
or  boudoir. 

The  BoUmical  Looker-out  among  the  Wild  Flowers  of 
England  and  Wales.  By  Edwin  Lees,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 
London :  Hamilton,  Adams  and  Go. 

This  work,  without  possessing  the  slightest  claims 
to  deep  or  scientific  research,  belongs  to  that  class  of 
books  ordinarily  included  in  the  critical  summary, 
'*well  adapted  for  the  drawing-room  table"  Many 
may  be  induced  by  its  appearance  to  turn  their  at- 
tention to  aubjects  hitherto  neglected  by  them,  and 
they  will  then  find  how  interesting  a  pursuit  is  the 
one  discussed  in  the  present  volume.  Mr.  Lees  in- 
troduces his  readers  to  many  plants,  both  wild  and 
otherwise,  with  whose  very  existence  they  were  in 
all  probability  hitherto  unacquainted.  His  style 
is  pleasing  enough,  but  the  less  we  say  of  his  so- 
called  poetry  the  better.  When  next  his  "  heart 
dances  with  the  daffodils"  we  recommend  him  to 
leave  the  event  unchronicled.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, pardon  him  his  merciless  employ  of  the  term 
"  speciosus ;"  to  make  it  do  duty  for  the  word  beau- 
tiftd  18  an  unpardonable  affectation,  savouring  too 
much  of  the  mere  fiorist,  who  calls  every  new 
plant '^  speciosa  speciosissima."  His  descriptions 
of  soen^  are  graphic  and  truthful.  The  care 
and  research  bestowed  upon  his  subject  prove 
him  to  be  an  earnest  lover  of  the  elegant  pursuit  he 
has  60  ably  discassed. 

The  CaueU  Prize  Essay  on  the  Condition  of  Ireland. 
By  William  Edward  Heabn,  LL.B.,  Professor  of 
Greek  in  Queen's  College,  Galway.  London: 
Cassell,  Strand ;  and  Dame-street,  Dublin. 

Next  to  the  possession  of  unwearying  energy  and 
enlarged  and  practical  philanthropy,  is  the  selection 
of  a  proper  channel  for  their  development  Mr.  Cas- 
wD,  in  the  true  spirit  of  patriotism,  not  that  spu- 
rious patriotism  that  rants  and  raves  from  hustings 
or  from  platform,  has  come  forward  in  the  most 
munificent  manner  to  bring  his  fellow-countrymen 
better  acquainted  with  the  real  condition  and  re- 
loarcea  of  unhappy  Ireland.  We  are  sure  that 
Mr.  Caasell  will  not  consider  that  his  bounty  has 


met  with  an  inadequate  return  in  the  present 
pamphlet  After  an  able  review,  strengthened  by 
frequent  reference  to  authorities,  of  the  existing  ovils 
of  Ireland  and  their  causes,  the  author  proceeds  to 
expose  the  condition  of  her  industrial  resources, 
and  his  account  is  a  very  cheering  one ;  he  dwells 
much  on  the  fertility  of  his  native  soil,  and  shows 
how  immense  a  stimulus  has  been  afibrded  by 
recent  scientific  discoveries  to  the  growth  of  fiax, 
and  how  steadily  its  culture  continues  to  ndvauca 

He  then  alludes  to  the  Irish  fisheries,  and  do* 
monstrates  how,  by  the  removal  of  certain  fiscal 
and  other  existing  obstacles,  a  new  impuUe  may 
be  imparted  to  so  all-important  a  trade.  We 
regret  that,  in  his  observations  on  the  subject,  ho  has 
omitted  mention  of  the  strenuous  and  well-matured 
efforts  of  the  honourable  and  learned  member  for 
Youghal  to  promote  results  Professor  Hearn 
deems  of  sUch  moment. 

Sure  are  we  that  Mr.  Chisholm  Anstey's  endea- 
vours to  forward  interests  so  universally  beneficial 
will  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  his  con- 
stituents at  the  ensuing  election.  And  now  want 
of  space  compels  us  to  postpone  further  mention 
of  this  essay,  which  we  cordially  recommend  to 
our  readers*  earnest  attention. 

The  Steam-Engine.      By  Hugo  Re  id.      London: 
Groom  bridge  and  tSous,  Pateinoster-row. 

It  is  wonderful  in  these  scientific  days  to  observe 
the  great  amount  of  ignorance  displayed  by  the 
masses  relative  to  points  so  immediately  affecting 
their  comforts  and  convenience.  People  seem  to 
look  upon  a  steam-engine  as  a  monster  whose 
mysteries  are  revealed  to  none  but  stokers  and 
professors  of  mechanics.  If  they  w^ill  devote  a 
few  serious  hours  to  the  consideration  of  this 
highly  useful  and  clearly-written  work,  they  will 
be  amazed  to  find  how  deep  an  insight  they  have 
obtained  into  those  scientific  principles  they  have 
looked  upon  as  unfathomable  by  simple  intellects. 


The    Travellers    Library.      London :    Longmans. 

IHSL 

That  class,  and  we  fear  it  is  a  very  large  one,  of 
readers  whose  means  are  inadequate  to  supply  their 
literary  cravings,  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to 
these  enterprising  publishers  for  thus  placing  within 
their  reach  the  works  of  the  most  eminent,  classic 
and  most  agreOeible  writers  of  modern  times. 

Messrs.  Longman  have  been  most  judicious  in 
their  selection  of  works  for  their  "  Traveller's  Li- 
brary.'* They  have  exercised  a  degree  of  taste  and 
discrimination  not  always  the  characteristic  of  thoso 
publishers  who  let  loose  upon  the  world  a  flood  of 
obsolete  and  long-forgotten  literature.  Such  pub- 
lishers remind  us  very  forcibly  of  those  pastry- 
cooks who  offer  at  hall-price  on  Saturday  the  BtaJo 
or  damaged  dainties  which  have  rested  on  their 
counters  during  the  week.  They  had  fikr  better 
throw  them  into  the  dust-bin. 
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F£W  branches  of  our  social  economy  stood  in  more  im- 
perative need  of  reform  and  development  than  those  con- 
nected with  the  system  of  insurance-offices,  a  system  based 
upon  the  convenient  and  time-honoured  principle  of  af- 
fording the  least  possible  advantage  at  the  greatest  possible 
cost.  But  the  giant  stride  of  progress  has  reached  the 
board-room  of  directors,  and  extended  and  quickened  the 
perceptioDS  of  the  actunr>-.  Wc  have  had  lately,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  the  gratifying  duty  imposed  upon  us 
to  record  marked  and  striking  features  of  improvement 
in  the  conduct  of  insurance-offices ;  and  we  should,  there- 
fore, commit  an  act  of  negative  injustice  were  we  to  ab- 
stain from  comment  on  the  Law  Property  Assurance  and 
Trust  Society. 

This  society  presents  singular  advantages,  and  such  as 
have  never  before  been  placed  within  public  reach.  It  is 
established  with  a  view  to  extend  the  principles  of  life- 
assurance  to  the  various  contingencies  connected  with 
leasehold,  copyhold  and  lifchold  property.  Now  it  will 
be  obvious  how  beneficial  the  extension  of  such  principles 
must  prove.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  person  in 
possession  of  what  is  termed  a  good  holding-titlo,  but 
one  which  cannot  be  considered  marketable,  and  conso- 
quentlv  can  neither  be  mortgaged  nor  sold.  Under  the 
28th  clause  of  3  and  4  William  IV.,  c.  27,  the  claims  of  a 
mortgagor  to  redeem  his  land  are  barred,  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years  from  the  time  when  the  mortgagee  took 
possession,  or  from  the  last  written  acknowledgment  of 
the  mortgagor's  title.  Now  what  is  the  result  of  this 
clause?  The  mortgagee  retains  absolute  possession  of 
the  mortgaged  property,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  has 
not  the  fragment  of  a  document  to  place  upon  an  abstract 
which  can  show  his  right.  He  has,  in  fact,  forced  upon  him 
by  Act  of  Parliiiment  the  position  of  land -proprietor, 
and  yet  he  can  neither  sell  nor  raise  money  on  his  estate. 
Now  the  present  society  offers  a  remedy  for  this  anoma- 
lous state  of  things,  and  gives  to  the  holders  of  such  ap- 
parently defective  titles  an  unconditional  and  indisputably 
guaranteed  title  upon  the  payment  of  a  small  annual  or 
single  premium.  Thus,  good  holding  though  imperfect, 
titles,  are  placed  for  the  purposes  of  exchange,  settlement, 
or  mortgage  upon  an  equal  footing  with  titles  that  will 
bear  the  rigid  scrutiny  of  the  most  lynx-eyed  conveyancer. 
Eren  if  our  space  admitted  of  it,  we  should  hold  it  idle 


waste  of  words  to  dilate  upon  the  incalculable  benefit 
conferred  upon  a  large  and  not  unfrequently  suffering 
class.  Our  purpose  will  be  answered  by  directing  atten- 
tion to  the  prominent  features  of  this  novel  branch  of 
insurance.  Lenders  of  money  on  roortg^e  may  be 
assured  the  value  of  the  property,  so  that  no  loss  can 
ever  occur  to  them  through  the  properQr  po\jng  of  less 
value  than  the  mortgage.  Leaseholders^  by  the  payment 
of  a  small  annual  premium,  are  guaranteed,  at  tne  expi- 
ration of  their  lease,  the  repayment  of  their  purchase- 
money.  Tenants  holding  repairing-leases  can  provide 
the  necessary  funds  for  painting,  £c.,  &c.,  during  the 
term  as  well  as  at  the  expiration  of  their  lease.  Life- 
holders  may  secure  the  renewal  of  the  lives,  or  the  return 
of  the  value  of  the  property,  should  it  fall  in,  by  payment 
of  a  small  annual  premium.  Copyholders  are  enabled  to 
meet  the  claims  for  fines,  heriocs  <md  admissions  on 
deaths  or  renewals,  and  thus  avert  the  serious  losses,  and 
embarrassments  otherwise  occasioned.  Borrowers  and 
mortgagees  cau  provide  for  the  repayment  of  loans  within 
a  fixed  period,  by  means  of  a  redemption-policy,  and 
thus  give  the  lenders  of  money  a  safe  and  realisable  col- 
lateral security,  and  ultimate  repayment  of  the  sums  ad- 
vanced ;  and  also,  at  their  deaths  at  any  time,  the  society 
will  pay  the  mortgage  or  loan,  so  that  their  families  may 
be.  relieved  from  the  charge. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  another  very  importsffit 
class  of  interests  provided  for  by  this  company.  By  the 
application  of  endowment-assurances  it  enablei  penotis 
of  moderate  means  or  uncertain  incomes,  by  the  pcymeot 
of  small  annual  premiums,  to  provide  the  necessary  funds 
for  giving  to  their  sons  a  collegiate,  professioniJ,  or  mer- 
cantile education;  and  by  the  same  economical  means 
dowries  may  also  be  secured  for  their  daughters.  Policies 
for  these  objects  may  be  effected  so  as  to  pr<yvide  that  all 
premiums  paid  should  be  returned  in  the  event  of  death 
before  attaining  the  specified  age. 

These  are  among  the  more  important  objects  sought  to 
bo  established.  It  is  bat  just  to  add  that  the  tables  of 
rates  of  premiums  are  prepared  on  a  most  equitaUe  soalei, 
that  the  policies  are  indisputable,  and  diat  the  soeietj  is 
completely  registered,  and  possesses  a  subscribed  cafkiial 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million. 
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THE  MANCHESTER  EDUCATION  SCHEME. 


The  moment  we  found  that  Manchester  had  taken 
up  the  cause  of  popular  education  we  felt  assured 
of  its  decided  and  speedy  success.  The  progress 
already  made  justifies  our  confidence.  Within  a 
period  of  some  four  yeara  the  originators  of  the 
movement  have  succeeded  in  making  it  national 
»ot  in  form  only  but  in  interest  and  felt  import- 
ance. The  question  that  now  i)resses  for  settle- 
ment is,  not  whether  the  paople  need  education, 
nor  whether  they  ought  to  be  educated ;  but  rather 
mider  what  auspices  and  what  conditions  the  work 
shall  he  accomplished.  To  this,  which  is  the  gene- 
ral feeling,  there  may  be  a  few  exceptions.  Here 
and  there  the  stagnant  mind  of  a  gouty  squire,  or 
the  dull  unconcern  and  cold  indifference  of  a  well- 
beneficed  and  Erastian  clergyman,  mav  awaken  to 
nnwonted  energy  in  order  to  plead  m  behalf  of 
congenial  darkness,  and  protest  against  perilous 
innovatioQg.  But  the  rareness  of  the  objectors 
illnstrates  the  universality  of  the  favour  with  which 
the  extension  and  improvement  of  jpopular  educa- 
tion have  at  length  come  to  be  regarded.  We  hail 
this  general  feeling  as  a  good  omen.  For  its  ex- 
istence the  nation  is  much  indebted  to  the  authors 
and  supporters  of  the  Manchester  secular  scheme. 
Judging  by  many  appearances,  we  feel  justified  in 
raying  that  ere  very  long  they  will  receive  a  por- 
tion of  their  reward  in  beholding  the  legislative 
adoption  of  acme  of  their  principles.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  foretel  the  result  of  parliamentary  de- 
bates and  ministerial  tactics  in  the  battle  which 
will  shortly  be  removed  from  the  forum  of  Man- 
chester to  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Conflicts  and  issues  which  depend  so  much  on 
extraneous,  if  not  accidental  circumstances,  must 
be  left  to  Time,  the  great  discloser.  But  there  is 
00  risk  and  no  presumption  in  declaring  that  the 
luUion  is  on  the  eve  of  great  educational  changes, 
sanctioned  by  the  Legishiture  and  effectuated  by 
l*w.  In  Buch  changes  the  "  Lancashire  (now  the 
National^  Public  School  Association**  will  be  re- 
warded for  its  wisdom,  enterprise  and  labour,  whe- 
ther its  principles  be  adopted  in  an  Act  of  Par- 
liiment  originating  in  its  own  council,  or  in  one 
to  which  a  rival  institution  may  have  given  birth. 
The  priBciples  of  the  ''National  Public  School 
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Association'  are  the  only  principles  which,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  public  mind,  can  prevail,  though 
time  may  be  requisite  for  their  full  legislative  re- 
cognition.    What  are  those  principles? 

The  principles  of  the  National  Public  School 
Association  are  these:  1,  That  secular  or  general 
instruction  should  be  given  separately,  from  in- 
struction in  doctrinal  religion.  2,  That  such  secular 
or  general  instruction  should  be  supported  by  a 
local  rate,  and  administered  by  local  authority. 
These  positions  the  Association  has  expounded  and 
enforced  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  with  fitting 
energy  and  perseverance.  One,  and  by  no  means 
a  small  result  of  its  efforts,  has  been  the  appear- 
ance in  Manchester  of  another  educational  societ}-, 
which,  with  the  Bishop  at  its  head,  and  comprising 
the  support  of  a  large  portion  of  the  clergy.  Dis- 
senting as  well  as  Established,  has  borrowed  from 
the  older  association  the  principles  of  a  local  rate 
and  a  local  administration,  and  withstands  its  en- 
deavours mainly  in  regard  to  the  severance  of  the 
secular  from  the  doctrinal  instruction.  The  Epis- 
copal society  limits  its  views  and  efforts  to  the 
boroughs  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  cherishing 
probably  the  latent  idea  that  its  local  scheme  may 
in  time  acquire  a  national  prevalence.  The  secu- 
lar association,  by  no  means  disregarding  the  im- 
mediate sphere  of  its  own  operations,  aims  to  obtain 
a  universal  system  of  education  for  England  and 
Wales.  There  are  some  minor  points  of  diversity. 
For  instance — if  minor  such  a  point  can  be  called 
— the  Episcopal  plan  is  popular  in  appearance 
rather  than  in  substance,  inasmuch  as,  while  it 
seems  to  sanction  local  government,  it  puts  nearly 
all  real  power  into  the  unconstitutional  and  already 
overburdened  hands  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education,  while  the  National  Association  places 
the  government  of  the  schools  in  the  hands  of  the 
rate-payers,  and  so  appears  in  accord  with  our 
Saxon  prepossessions,  preferences  and  institutions, 
and  would  add  another  to  those  practical  lessons 
of  self-government  to  which  the  English  people 
already  owe  so  much.  In  regard  to  existing  eau- 
cational  resources,  the  two  societies  stand  pretty 
much  on  a  level ;  both  would  absorb  such  resources, 
though  in  ways  somewhat  different.    In  one  pro* 
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bable  result  of  such  absorption  the  BAtional  plan 
appears  to  us  to  have  a  marked  advantage  over  the 
local  plan.  We  allude  to  the  kind  and  the  degree 
of  voluntaryism  which  they  would  severally  have. 
An  impulse  to  voluntary  effort  would  be  given  by 
the  one  no  less  than  by  the  other ;  but  under  the 
national  scheme  the  impulse  would  act  chiefly, 
though  not  exclusively,  in  producing  the  effort 
requisite  for  the  inculcation  of  doctrinal  religion  ; 
under  the  local  scheme  the  impulse  would  act  on 
the  entire  educational  movement,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  perpetuate  and  extend  the  present 
defective  methods,  the  present  deficient  supply,  the 
present  sectarian  strifes  and  animosities.  The 
local  or  Episcopal  scheme  is,  indeed,  in  its  essence, 
supplementary  rather  than  creative  and  institu- 
tional. No  new  schools  are  to  be  founded  out  of 
the  public  resources  until  it  has  been  proved  that 
private  sectarian  resources  have  failed  to  furnish 
the  necessary  supply;  and  the  plan  is  so  con- 
structed that  its  own  framers  do  not  expect  that 
it  will  call  forth  any  other  schools  than  such  as 
already  exist  under  the  patronage  of  the  sects. 
Here,  then,  is  a  scheme  expressly  devised  to  sanc- 
tion and  perpetuate  our  actual  modes  of  sectarian 
education;  under  which  Episcopalian  and  Pres- 
byterian, Catholic  and  Protestant,  Methodists  of 
all  forms,  and  Galvinists  of  all  colours,  wiU  con- 
tinue to  make  popular  education  their  common  and 
special  field  of  battle. 

We  deprecate  such  a  result-  Already  from 
sectarian  rivalries  in  education  untold  evils  have 
arisen.  Against  the  continuance  of  such  evils  a 
new  BjTstem  ofpopular  education  ought  to  afford 
a  guarantee.  Tliat  guarantee  is  afforded  by  the 
national  plan.  It  is  found  in  the  separation  which 
it  proposes  of  the  general  from  the  doctrinal 
instruction.  In  the  distinctive  opinions  of  the 
sects,  sectarianism  has  its  origin  and  its  support 
Only  by  removing  that  department  from  other 
departments  of  education  can  the  jealousies,  heart- 
burnings and  rivalries  which  now  defile  and  pervert 
popular  education  be  disjoined  from  it,  and  in 
themselves  be  qualified  and  subdued.  We  are  not 
60  Quixotic  as  to  suppose,  nor  so  unwise  as  to  wish, 
that  sectarian  differences  may  speedily  come  to  an 
end.  It  is  their  intimate  connexion  with  general 
education  that  we  are  anxious  to  dissolve.  Such 
a  connexion  is  artificial  and  arbitrary.  We  think 
it  both  an  insult  and  an  injury  to  a  working-man 
practically  to  tell  him  that  his  child  shall  not  be 
taught  the  multipIication*table  unless  he  at  the 
same  time  learn  the  Athanasian  Greed ;  and  that 
his  child  shall  remiun  all  his  days  ignorant  of  his 
endowments  as  a  man,  and  his  duties  and  rights  as 
a  citizen,  unless  he  be  surrendered  into  sacerdotal 
hands,  to  be  tinctured,  as  locality  or  chance  may 
determine,  with  the  deep  dyes  of  Puseyism,  the 
imperial  scarlet  of  Rome,  or  the  dark  shades  of 
Geneva.  The  national  scheme  shuts  the  school- 
door  on  these  unnatural  strivings.  The  school- 
room, at  least  during  the  regular  school-hours,  it 
would  preserve  untarnished  by  the  tmclean  spirit 
of  party  strife,  consecrating  it  to  purposes  which 
all  approve,  which  are  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and 
whieh,  in  the  promotion  of  a  truly  national  spirit, 


would  soften  sectarian  antipathies,  and  tend  to 
make  the  coming  generation  think  more  of  the 
Christian  and  the  Englishman  than  of  the  Catholic 
or  the  Protestant 

Yet  the  national  scheme  is,  in  its  tendencies, 
most  remote  from  indifferentism.  Having  for  its 
sole  aim  to  keep  the  ordinary  routine  of  instruc- 
tion and  general  school  influence  pure  from  secta- 
rianism, it  devolves  on  the  clergy  the  duty  of 
teaching  their  several  peculiarities  of  doctrine  and 
discipline.  In  the  performance  of  the  task  it 
would  even  give  them  aid  by  allowing  the  use  of 
the  school-buildings  and  apparatus,  at  times  i^vhen 
the  secular  or  general  instruction  was  not  proceed- 
ing. Believing  the  sects,  as  such,  of  the  burden 
of  secular  education  which  they  have  now  to  bear, 
it  would  invite  them  into  the  field  to  employ  their 
undivided  powers  in  the  specific  inculcation  of  their 
doctrines.  Would  the  call  be  unheeded  ?  Shame 
to  the  ministers  and  professors  of  sectarian  religion  I 
Would  it  receive  due  attention?  A  new  impulse 
would  be  given  to ''willinghood,"  and  willinghood 
would  be  employed  in  its  proper  work,  namely,. 
the  enforcement  of  individual  opinion  and  deno- 
minational views  and  interests.  Such  opinions 
and  such  interests  have  no  right  to  national  patron- 
age, inasmuch  as  they  are  not  national  in  character 
and  prevalence.  Personal  and  partial  in  their 
sway,  they  must  be  left  to  personal  and  partial 
advocacy.  When  any  one  of  the  conflicting  sects 
has  made  itself  national,  then  may  it  put  in  its 
claim  for  national  support. 

The  local  plan  proposes  to  give  general  support 
to  partial  systems,  intending  to  endow  the  ednca^ 
tional  efforts  of  all  the  sects.  Thus  it  adds  indif- 
ferentism to  sectarianism,  unhappily  uniting  in  its 
substance  those  two  extremes  in  religion  which 
are  most  baneful,  now  teaching  men  to  be  sealots 
for  partial  systems,  and  now  teaching  them  that 
all  svstems  are  equally  true  and  worthy  of  support ; 
employing  common  funds  on  behalf  of  particular 
interests,  and  abolishing  particular  views  by  incul- 
cating that  no  one  view  is  entitled  to  patronage 
more  than  another.  If  the  indifferentisRi  were 
likely  to  neutralise  the  sectarianism,  we  should  be 
the  less  disposed  to  complain ;  but  while  the  indif- 
ferentism acts  mainly  on  the  parents  and  on  society, 
the  sectarianism  acts  mainly  on  the  children :  the 
former,  therefore,  would  oppress  religion  in  the 
present  generation,  and  the  latter  would  disturb,  if 
not  convulse  it,  in  the  generations  to  come. 

The  adoption  of  this  plan  of  endowing  the  sects 
within  educational  relations  was  no  less  natural 
than  prudent  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop  of  Man* 
Chester  and  his  flock.  Existing  in  virtue  of  a  con- 
nexion between  the  Church  and  the  State,  they 
might  be  excused  if  they  were  even  eager  to  seize 
an  opportunity,  especially  in  presence  of  the  "dis- 
solving views"  of  the  present  hour,  for  strength- 
ening the  union  by  a  new  and  very  powerful  bond. 
Endowed  education  would  support  endowed  reli- 
gion. Of  especial  value  would  the  gain  be  ^ould 
Uie  Dissenters  yield  to  its  fascinations.  "  Weak 
brethren**  among  the  Dissenters  have  yielded.  We 
can  imagine  the  secret  joy  that  waa  felt  in  the 
Episcopal  camp  when,  one  after  another,  Dissenting 
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mimsteiB  appeared  within  its  limlta.  Men  whose 
rery  poeition  in  the  religious  world  and  in  social 
Kfe  seemed  to  be  necessitatedand  justified  by  the 
dlsallowal  of  religions  establishments,  fall  into  the 
snare,  and  consent  to  establish  religion  in  a  new 
form.  Feeling  that  iheir  recently  assumed  atti- 
tade  is  somewhat  anomalous,  they  attempt  an  ex- 
eoae ;  but  their  excuse  is  either  a  blunder  in  logic 
or  a  piece  of  Jesuitism  in  morals.  *'  The  rates/' 
they  affirm,  ''are  sought  for  secular  purposes, 
though  possibly  they  may  be  applied  to  religious 
purposes.  Therefore,  religion  is  not  endowed." 
The  question  whether  religion  be  or  be  not  endowed 
tarns  on  the  application  actually  made  of  the  rates, 
not  the  grounds^  true  or  false,  on  which  they  may 
be  asked  for.  If  the  asking  be  a  true  asking,  it  will 
take  effect  in  the  establishment  of  a  purely  secular 
system.  If  it  be  a  false  asking,  and  lead  to  a  reli- 
gions system,  its  falsehood  cannot  justify  another 
falsehood,  namely,  the  falsehood  of  paying  money 
for  one  thing  while  you  know  that  it  is  actually 
applied  to  another.  But,  false  in  logic  and  false  in 
morals,  this  pretext  is  fidse  also  in  fact.  The  local 
sdieme  is  avowedly  a  scheme  for  religious  as  well 
as  secular  education,  for  what  is  called  (though 
we  know  not  what  Uie  term  means)  combined  re- 
ligious and  secular  education.  Of  this  there  are 
namerous  proofs.  One  will  suffice.  If  religious 
education  be  not  involved  in  the  very  essence  of 
the  local  scheme,  then  on  what  specific  ground 
does  it  stand,  and  how  is  it  distinguished  from  the 
national  scheme,  from  which  avowedly  it  took  the 
principles  of  local  support  and  local  government? 
In  very  deed,  the  religious  element  is  the  point 
where  the  two  societies  part  company.  This  the 
Episcopalians  very  well  know ;  this  they  are  not 
backward  in  proclaiming ;  indisposed  though 
they  may  be  to  lift  a  hand  in  order  to  remove 
the  mist  from  the  eyes  of  their  Nonconformist 
converts.  It  is  no  business  of  theirs  if  pro- 
fessed Dissenters  can  accommodate  themselves  to 
C%ardi  principles  and  give  assistance  to  Church 
movements. 

Meanwhile,  this  defection  from  their  camp  is  a 
serious  loss  to  the  Voluntaries.  The  loss  has  not 
been  borne  with  entire  equanimity.  An  effort  has 
been  made  to  repair  the  rent  thus  made  in  the  veil 
of  the  temple  of  mllinghood.  What  is  called  "a 
great  demonfltration'*  of  educational  power  in  the 
CongregatioDalist  body  was  lately  luade  on  the 
soil  whence  have  sprung  the  two  societies  of  which 
we  have  spoken.  Of  that  demonstration  we  shall 
say  nothing  more  than,  whatever  it  may  have  been 
m  appearance,  it  was  in  effect  not  national  nor 
local,  bat  sectarian  and  denominational,  in  its  aims 
and  tendencies.  But  of  the  principle  (if  principle 
it  may  in  ccmrtesy  be  termed)  of  Voluntaryism  we 
may  make  a  remark  or  two.  A  remark  or  two 
will  soflke,  because  its  insnfficiency  is  now  known 
and  admitted  by  most  men  who  are  both  free  from 
sectarian  attachments  and  able  to  take  a  liberal  and 
eemprehensiTe  view  of  the  question  of  Popular 
Education.  A  small  clique  having  one  spot  in 
Leeds  for  Hs  centre,  pertinaciously  holds  to  "  Wil* 
linghood,**  in  spite  of  facts,  figures  and  logic.  What 
fhen?    Some  heads  having  a  twist  in  them  there 


always  are  in  society ;  nevertheless,  society  moves 
onward. 

But  what'  is  Voluntaryism  ?  Is  it  the  absence 
of  co-operation  ?  No.  Is  it  the  absence  of  organ- 
isation ?  Ask  its  paid  officers.  Does  it  leave  each 
one  to  do  as  he  wills  ?  For  an  answer,  mark  the 
bustle  and  hear  the  thunders  of  its  agitation. 
Perhaps  it  recognises  the  will  (voluntcis)  of  the 
parent  ?  The  parent's  will  is  subjugated  to  the 
will  of  the  sect  and  to  the  will  of  committees. 
Wliat,  then,  is  Voluntaryism  ?  Voluntaryism  is  a 
system  of  will,  but  it  is  the  will  of  a  few  sectaries 
who  form  a  common  centre,  and  compass  sea  and 
land  to  force  their  will  on  others.  In  truth.  Volun- 
taryism is  a  misnomer.  As  it  actually  exists, 
it  means  '*  My  will  and  not  your  will.  You  shall 
be  educated,  if  you  come  to  my  school  and  fre- 
quent my  chapel.  My  chapel  and  my  sect  are  my 
ends ;  your  education  is  my  means.  Be  an  Inde- 
pendent, be  a  Baptist,  and  you  shall  learn  to  read ; 
otherwise,  go  your  own  way  and  remain  ignorant." 
If  the  will  of  the  propagandist  cannot  prevail,  the 
will  of  British  heathenism  continues  unreformed 
and  unqualified.  **  Willinghood !"  Why,  if  only 
the  willing,  the  really  willing — that  is,  the  sponta- 
neously willing — were  to  contribute  to  popular  edu- 
cation, miserably  small  would  the  number  of  its 
supporters  b&  Take  away  the  factitious  stimulus 
and  the  indirect  compulsion  of  those  auctions  of 
benevolence  in  which  one  Voluntary  (!)  bids  for 
fame  against  another,  until  the  sum  assessed  behind 
the  curtain  is,  after  hours  of  excitement,  at  length 
made  up;  let  those  reciprocated  goadings  cease 
to  be ;  and  verily,  we  opine,  "  Willinghood"  would 
dwindle  to  a  name.  In  truth,  we  have  had  far  too 
much  willinghood  in  education.  The  will  of  the 
parsimonious  has  kept  his  pockets  closed;  the 
will  of  the  selfish  has  kept  the  school  empty.  The 
will  of  individuals  is  good  only  so  far  as  it  is  a 
righteous  will ;  and  until  men  have  risen  so  as  to 
be  a  law  to  themselves,  they  and  society  at  large 
are  advantaged  by  being  under  the  control  of  out- 
ward and  written  law. 

Having  thus  cleared  away  some  matters  of  in- 
ferior moment,  we  are  now  in  a  condition  to  adju- 
dicate on  the  essential  point  by  which  the  national 
plan  is  distinguished  from  the  local  plan.  The 
essential  principles  of  the  former  are  set  forth  in 
what  is  termed  its  basis,  which  is  as  follows : — 

"The  National  Public  School  Association  is 
formed  to  promote  the  establishment,  by  law,  in 
England  and  Wales,  of  a  system  of  free  schools, 
which,  supported  by  local  rates  and  managed  by 
local  committees  specially  elected  for  that  purpose 
by  the  ratepayers,  shall  impart  secular  instruction 
only ;  leaving  to  parenta^  guardians  and  religious 
teachers  the  inculcation  of  doctrinal  religion,  to 
afford  opportunities  for  which  the  schools  shall  be 
closed  at  stated  times  in  each  week." 

Two  things  here  demand  attention;  namely, 
**  secular  instouction"  and  "  the  inculcation  of  doc* 
trinal  religion."  The  forme?  the  Association  im- 
parts ;  for  the  latter  it  affords  opportunities.  On 
the  face  of  the  matter,  then,  the  Association  is  not 
hostile  to  religion.  Now  let  die  reader  carefully  ob- 
serve what  the  two  matters  are  which  are  here  pre* 
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aented  ia  a  somewhat  contrasted  form :  they  are 
'*  eeoukr  instruction"  and  ^*  the  inculcation  of  doc- 
trinal religion.'*  It  is  **  the  inculcation  of  doctrinal 
religion/'  then,  which  is  excluded  hv  the  secular 
system ;  it  is  this  and  this  only.  Conseqncntly 
it  ia  not  religion  itself;  it  is  not  practical  religion ; 
it  is  not  the  religion  of  example,  nor  the  religion 
of  morals,  but  simply  the  religion  of  sects  and 
parties,  the  religion  of  creeds  and  catechisms,  the 
religion  of  strifes  and  controversies.  All  that 
is  universal  in  religion  is  included,  and  only  that 
is  excluded  which  is  partial,  exceptional  and .  de- 
bateable.  Looking  at  the  essence  of  the  system, 
we  should  say  that  the  epithet "  unsectarian"  would 
be  more  correctly  descriptive  than  the  epithet 
"secular."  '*But  the  Bible  is  forbidden."  A 
mistake;  a  mere  war-cry.  The  Bible  is  not 
forbidden.  The  Association,  abstaining  from 
dictation,  leaves  the  choice  of  books  with  the 
school-committees.  If,  ia  the  deliberate  judg- 
inent  of  the  representatives  of  the  ratepayers, 
the  Bible  would  promote  the  purposes  of  the 
system,  that  is,  would  tend  to  secure  an  unsecta- 
nan  education,  the  Bible  might  and  probably 
would  be  chosen ;  and  only  as  against  the  abuse  of 
the  Bible  to  sectarian  ends  by  zealots  and  bigots 
would  Uie  spirit  of  the  system  prove  to  be  efficient 

These  representations  find  confirmation  in  the 
eubjects  which  are  positively  required  to  be  taught 
in  these  schools,  as  set  forth  in  this  statement  taken 
from  the  printed  and  widely-circulated  "  Plan"  of 
the  Association : — 

"  Children  shall  be  instructed  in  reading,  gram- 
mar, writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  history ;  in 
the  various  qualities  and  uses  of  the  objects  by 
which  they  are  surrounded;  and  generally  in 
such  kinds  of  useful  knowledge,  together  with 
industrial  training,  as  may  be  deemed  advisable, 
or  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  people  may  de- 
mand. In  addition  to  these  shall  be  sedulously 
inculcated — ^a  strict  regard  to  truth ;  justice,  kind- 
ness and  forbearance  m  our  intercourse  with  our 
fellow-creatures ;  temperance,  industry,  frugality, 
and  all  other  virtues  conducive  to  the  right  order- 
ing of  practical  conduct  in  the  affairs  of  life." 

For  the  inculcation  and  enforcement  of  all  the 
virtues  here  mentioned  the  Bible  might  be  used. 
The  Biblical  morality  carries  with  it  Biblical 
sanctions.  Hence  Ood,  Ohrist  and  eternity,  as 
set  forth  in  the  Bible,  might  enter  as  an  element 
into  the  regular  school  instruction.  But  the  mo- 
ment the  Bible  was  misused  so  as  to  be  made  sub- 
servient to  sectarian  purposes ;  namely,  to  incul- 
cate a  creed,  to  fetter  conscience,  to  obstruct  gene- 
ral education,  to  brand  unbelievers,  to  recommend 
any  of  the  numerous  isms  of  the  world  around  us, 
that  moment  the  Bible  would  have  to  be  taken 
from  the  ignorant  or  misguided  hands  by  which 
it  had  been  perverted.  The  national  system,  how- 
ever, WQuId  secure  in  full  efficacy  all  the  direct 
and  indirect  religious  influence  in  schools  which 
wonld  ensue  from  the  presence  and  living  example 
of  truly  religious  teachers,  who,  besides  breathing 
ihe  pure,  benign  and  lofly  spirit  of  the  Founder 
of  Ohristianity,  would  inculcate  his  morality,  set 
forth  hia  life,  and  recommend  his  purposes  and 


aims.  Indeed,  it  is  a  pure  miBrepresentatioii  to 
declare  that  the  originators  or  the  actual  say- 
porters  of  the  National  Association  are  opposed  to 
religion.  They  love  religion.  They  know  that 
without  religion  there  can  be  no  good  education. 
They  hold  that  religion  should  be  the  central 
power  in  education.  They  value  religion  too 
highly  to  debase  it  into  a  test,  or  to  force  it  ss  a 
condition  of  general  instruction  <mi  the  unwilling 
or  unbelieving  minds.  They  wish  to  see  a  really 
vital  religion  prevail  too  much  to  be  cont«it  to 
leave  its  inculcation  to  the  present  most  defectiye 
methods.  And  surely  it  cannot  be  made  a  re- 
proach to  them  by  really  religious  men  if  one 
result  of  their  efforts  should  be  to  call  into  the 
field  of  religious  instruction  a  class  of  teachers  in 
addition  to  those  which  exist  in  the  already  too 
heavily  laden  class  of  sehoolmasters.  Before  we 
pass  on,  we  must  add  that  the  view  of  this  matter 
taken  and  enforced  by  the  National  Association  is 
in  substance  the  same  as  that  which  was  entertained 
by  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  is  now  recommended 
by  Mr.  Fletcher,  one  of  her  Majesty's  School  In- 
spectors, who,  in  his  report  for  the  year  1860 
(page  718),  employs  these  words : — 

"The  aid  of  the  State  shonld  be  given  avowedly 
for  the  secular  instruction  only,  though  in  anxions 
desire  for  the  union  with  it  of  the  religious  in- 
struction, upon  which  the  State  may  not  enter; 
the  precept  being  identical  with  that  upon  which 
the  mind  of  Dr.  Chalmers  had  become  immovably 
fixed,  and  which  he  has  embodied  in  words  that 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated :  '  That  in  any  public 
measure  for  helping  on  the  education  of  the  people, 
Gk)vemment  should  refrain  from  introducing  the 
element  of  religion  at  all  into  their  part  of  the 
scheme ;  and  this,  not  because  they  hold  the  mat- 
ter to  be  insignificant  (the  contrary  might  be 
strongly  expressed  in  the  preamble  of  their  Act), 
but  on  the  ground  that,  in  the  divided  state  of  the 
Christian  world,  they  would  take  no  cognizance  of, 
just  because  they  would  attempt  no  control  over, 
the  religion  of  applicants  for  aid,  leaving  Uie 
matter  entirely  to  the  parties  who  had  to  do  with 
the  erection  and  management  of  the  schools  which 
they  had  been  called  upon  to  assist'  '* 

We  have  quoted  these  words  the  rather  because 
they  contain  an  enunciation  of  the  reason  which 
has  induced  the  National  Association  to  separate 
secular  from  doctrinal  instruction.  That  reason  is 
found  in  **  the  present  divided  state  of  the  Christian 
world/*  Seeing  that  in  all  for^^ing  attempts 
the  divisions  among  Christians  had  been  the  great 
stumbling-block,  they  attempted  to  construct  a  plan 
by  which  ^ey  might  avoid  it  altogether.  The 
union  of  secular  and  doctrinal  religion  had,  in  *'  the 
present  divided  state  of  the  Christian  world,*'  occa- 
sioned a  Gordian  knot  They  solved  the  difficulty 
by  cutting  tiie  knot,  and  made  arrangements  by 
whid^  the  same  ^ng  could  be  done  separately 
whidi  had  in  no  way  been  found  practicable 
unitedly.  Yet  as  their  aim  wis  to  include  all  that 
could  DO  included  in  a  truly  national  system,  so 
were  tiiey  careful  to  dvaw  the  dividing  line  only 
at  the  exact  point  where  existing  divexsitiefl  made 
common  action  impoasiUe*    All  clearly  could  and 
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OQglit  to  be  included  in  wluch  allagreed,  and  only 
tbat  flhould  be  shut  oat  in  whicb  irreconcileable  dif* 
forencea  preTailed.  Secular  instniction  is  univer- 
sally allowed  to  be  desirable.  Gonscience  does  not 
prohibit  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  more  than 
they  may  be  thought,  and  justly  thought,  neces- 
sary ;  but  80  &r  as  they  go,  and  in  themselves,  they 
are  free  from  objection.  Morals,  too,  no  one's  con- 
science protests  against  Sanctions  may  be  re- 
quired no  lees  th«i  precepts  and  examples ;  but 
sanctions  can  be  supplied  in  Sunday-schools  and 
during  the  hours  set  apart  for  direct  doctrinal  in- 
struction. The  writer,  speaking  solely  for  him- 
self, sees  no  reason  why  the  great  sanctions  de- 
rivable from  faith  in  God,  in  Christ,  in  a  retributory 
Providence  and  in  a  world  to  come,  should  not  be 
brought  into  play  in  the  routine  of  general  instruc- 
tion, especially  if  express  provision  were  made  on 
behalf  of  the  consciences  of  the  small  number  of 
parents  who,  disbelieving  in  those  cardinal  verities, 
might  in  writing  object  to  their  children's  being 
Bul^ected  to  their  influence.  At  any  rate,  if  reli- 
gious sanctions  were  not  duly  superadded  and 
strongly  enforced,  the  blame  would  lie  with  the 
professional  teachers  and  avowed  supporters  of 
doctrinal  religion.  Many  persons,  indeed,  among 
whom  probably  Dr.  Chalmers  had  a  place,  hold 
that  vrithout  doctrine  religion  has  no  existence. 
We  should  be  of  the  same  opinion  if  by  **  doc- 
trine** be  simply  meant  positive  tniths ;  but  by 
"doctrinal  instruction"  the  National  Association 
intends  instruction  in  disputed  and  sectarian 
opinions.  Not,  however,  to  enter  into  this  matter, 
the  Association,  wisely  leaving  here,  too,  a  certain 
latitade,  devolves  "the  inculcation  of  doctrinal 
religion,"  whatever  it  may  in  any  case  be  thought 
to  include,  upon  the  ministers  and  supporters  of 
religion,  while  it  specifies  and  enumerates  the 
brandies  of  knowledge  and  kind  of  moral  dis- 
cipline for  which  it  provides  out  of  the  resources 
si^iplled  by  a  public  rate.  In  a  word,  it  simply 
says, "  Here  are  certain  educational  measures,  of  the 
necessity  of  whidi  all  are  ageed,  which  we  under- 
take to  do  at  the  general  expense ;  what  more  each 
one  of  you,  the  several  religious  bodies,  may  think 
desirable,  we  leave  yon  to  perform,  each  one  in  his 
own  way  and  at  his  own  cost ;  and  that  with  the 
greater  confidence  tbat  yon  will  duly  execute  the 
daty  because,^  as  you  severally  affirm,  the  element 
thus  consigned  to  your  care  is  of  supreme  im- 
portance." 

Thb  view  of  the  question  appears  to  us  sound 
and  just  It  is  a  complete  and  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  a  problem  which  has  hitherto  been  an  in- 
sunnountai)lo  obstofde  to  any  general  system  of 
popular  education.  To  that  solution  the  nation 
will  have  to  come.  New  expedients  may  be  tried 
—a  specious  one  is  presented  in  the  Manchester  and 
Balford  local  scheme.  The  new  expediente  will 
iail^  «8  the  old  eitpediente  have  failed  before  them ; 
snd  never  ^1  the  people  of  England  be  well  and 
Mtufaetoiily  edoeated  until  the  principle  enun- 
ciated by  Df;  Gfaalmers,  and  espoused  by  the 
Katiotial-Aisoefation^  shall  by  legislative  enactment 
We  beAvedMed'into  effaet.  This  assertion  will 
beeoufiniMd  by  what  ensues. 


Two  distinct  systems  of  education  are  brought 
before  the  public  notice  by  the  two  educational 
societies  of  which  we  have  spoken.  One  system, 
the  national,  separates  general  from  religious  or 
doctrinal  instruction;  the  other,  the  local,  unites 
religious  with  secular  instruction.  In  this  separa- 
tion and  in  this  union  are  found  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  two  movements ;  accordingly,  the 
one  may  be  designated  the  severance-system,  the 
other  the  mixed  system.  Thus  narrowing  the  two 
schemes  to  one  point  in  each,  we  will  briefly  ex- 
amine the  distinctive  difference. 

Now,  in  point  of  fact,  the  mixed  system,  if  the 
terms  be  rigidly  taken,  is  a  sheer  impossibility. 
You  cannot  literally  mix  together  secular  and  re- 
ligious instruction,  precisely  because  you  cannot  do 
two  things  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Who  with 
the  same  breath  can  explain  the  nature  of  fractions 
and  justification  W  faith  alone  ?  The  union  is  a 
mere  pretence.  Now  this,  now  that ;  the  one  after 
the  other :  such  is  the  behest  of  the  Omnipotent 
Will.  Separation,  then,  must  be.  The  only  ques- 
tion is,  whether  or  not  the  separation  shall  take 
place  in  an  orderly  manner,  under  due  regulations, 
systematically,  and  with  a  proper  regard  to  place, 
time,  age,  talent  and  opportunity.  Blindly  and 
confusedly,  we  know,  you  may  proceed  in  your 
school  instructions — jumbling  and  confounding 
together  objects  the  most  dissimilar.  But  is  this 
systematic  instruction?  Can  such  instruction  be 
efficient?  What  else  is  this  but  a  practical  lesson 
to  the  pupil,  instructing  him  in  the  art  and  mystery 
of  doing  nothing  well  by  attempting  to  do  several 
things  at  once  ? 

The  mixed  system  brings  together  objects  which 
have  no  necessary  connexion  with  each  other.  We 
know  that  a  religious  spirit  may  pervade  school- 
instruction.  We  are  most  desirous  that  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  school  should  be  a  religious  atmosphere. 
We  would  that  a  Christian  life  gave  the  tone  to 
the  whole  routine  of  every  school  in  the  land. 
This  silent,  impalpable,  but  unobtruded  influence 
is  of  very  great  and  very  benign  efficacy ;  and  the 
more  requisite  is  its  prevalence  in  popular  schools, 
because,  alas !  it  is  so  often  absent  from  the  homes 
of  our  labourers  and  artizans.  But  this  does  not 
satisfy  the  advocates  of  the  mixed  system,  who  are 
not  content  unless  direct  positive  and  specific  doc- 
trinal instruction  is  communicated.  But  what 
necessary  alliance  is  there  between  the  enumera- 
tion-teble  and  the  Assembly's  catechism?  Which 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  must  a  child  have  off 
by  heart  before  he  is  tenght  that  Victoria  is  the 
name  of  the  monarch  who  occupies  the  throne  of 
England?  Is  a  girl  unable  to  sew  because  she 
has  not  been  teught  to  spin  the  cobwebs  of  scholas- 
tic divinity  ? 

Again,  by  forcing  into  unseemly  juxtaposition 
things  sacred  and  profane,  the  sacred  are  made 
profane,  and  the  profane  are  obscured.  Objecte 
that  are  not  intimately  related  in  themselves  can 
never  be  put  together  without  mutual  detriment 
Why  do  the  sciences  exist  separately?  Why  are 
they  studied  and  taught  separately?  Could  any- 
thing but  evil  ensue  if  one  professor  in  a  college 
teught  as  nearly  together  as  he  could  the  proT>' 
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Bitions  of  Euclid  and  the  condosions  of  Adam 
Smith  ?  Imagine  a  teacher  of  Greek  stopping 
short  in  an  exposition  of  the  Memorabilia  of  Xeno- 
phon  in  order  to  hold  forth  on  the  mental  hallu- 
cinatioQs  which  he  might  think  similar  to  the 
genioB  by  which  Socrates  afiSrmed  that  he  was 
guided  I  Of  all  dissimilar  things,  religion  suffers 
most  by  being  compelled  to  go  hand  in  hand  with 
purely  secular  objects.  The  tears  of  dalneas  and 
the  'Equips  and  cranks''  of  idle  jocularity  asso- 
ciated with  the  solemn  teachings  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures !  There  would  be  some  excuse  for  the 
compulsory  union  if  the  effect  were  in  any  degree 
to  raise  the  secular  to  the  elevation  of  the  reli- 
gious; in  reality,  the  religious  is  lowered  and 
degraded  to  the  level  of  the  profane.  Take  as  an 
instance  of  this  lamentable  desecration  the  follow- 
ing attempt  at  uniting  the  two  by  teaching  at  once 
religious  doctrines  and  the  mechanical  art  of  writ- 
ing. It  is  given  in  the  report  for  1850,  made  to 
her  Majesty  by  her  Inspector,  the  Rev,  J.  J. 
Blandford  (page  469).  We  cite  his  own  words. 
*'  The  following  specimen,  which  I  discovered  in  a 
copy-book,  will  serve  to  show  that  these  copies 
are  not  always  the  most  suitabl 


—  made  man,  mRn  made  money ; 

—  made  bees,  bees  made  honey ; 
-~  made  Satan,  Satan  made  nn ; 

—  made  a  place  to  put  Satan  in ! 

The  name  of  the  Deity,  which  I  have  purposely 
omitted,  was  prefixed  to  each  line  in  the  original !" 
Once  more,  the  mixed  system  supposes  that  the 
schoolmaster  is  the  religious  instructor.  Can  there 
be  a  greater  practical  mistake  ?  The  present  race 
of  schoolmasters  is  known  to  be  thoroughly  in- 
efficient— as  a  body,  thoroughly,  we  repeat,  ineffi- 
cient. Only  the  best  of  them  approach  to  a  fitness 
for  communicating  some  general  secular  instruc- 
tion. Are  such  the  men  to  whom  should  be 
epecially  consigned  the  religious  education  of  the 
people  ?  Men  of  small  culture,  little  minds,  nar- 
row information  ?  Men  who  in  many  cases  have 
received  no  specific  training  for  even  their  secular 
task— "the  lame,  the  halt^  the  blind?''  Con- 
fessedly, the  Bible  is  not  an  easy  book  to  expound. 
Are  these  men  its  fit  expositors  ?  Try  a  broken- 
down  shoemaker  or  a  superannuated  soldier  on 
Homer*8  IHad,  and  you  will  have  an  answer.  And 
is  this  the  way  we  show  our  reverence  for  "  God*s 
Word  ?"  If  the  Bible  have  many  "  things  hard  to 
be  understood,'*  the  darkness  lies  on  our  eyes  rather 
than  on  its  pages.  "  But  a  better  class  of  school- 
masters is  coming  forward."  Yes,  and  full  time 
IS  it  that  they  made  their  appearance.  But  no 
ability,  no  zeal,  no  moral  elevation  can  accomplish 
impossibilities.  The  time  and  the  energy  of  the 
schoolmaster  are  not  only  occupied  but  exhausted 
in  communicating  secular  instruction.  Surely  it 
is  not  with  jaded  spirits  and  worn  strength  that 
a  teacher  should  apply  himself  to  the  most  solemn 
and  the  most  important  of  all  tasks.  After  all, 
religion  is  inculcated  in  the  spontaneous  manner 
as  well  as  by  the  prescribed  lesson.  It  is  possible 
to  give  a  religious  lesson  very  irreligiously.  It  is 
possible  to  contradict  in  your  tone  the  very  words 
you  utter  with  your  lips.    A  lesson  on  patience 


from  ft  mdlBter  whose  patience  is  fairly  gone,  worn 
down  and  trodden  underfoot  by  a  three  hours' 
conflict  with  one  hundred,  two  hundred  unraly 
boys! 

Finally,  the  mixed  system  has  been  weighed  in 
the  balance  and  found  wanting.  It  is  not  a  novelty ; 
it  is  as  old  as  our  present  miserable  achoolHsystem. 
The  mixed  system,  as  proved  by  the  Mandiester 
Episcopal  Scheme,  is  now  in  full  operation  all  over 
England  and  Wales.  Its  character  is  known.  Its 
character  is  described  in  the  volumes  of  annual 
reports  made  by  her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools 
—-competent  judges,  and  many  of  them  clergymen, 
and  as  such  liable  to  be  biassed  in  favour  of  the 
present  system,  if  it  really  do  afford  anything 
like  a  good  religious  training.^  But  by  those 
gentlemen  the  system  which  the  local  society 
would  perpetuate  has  again  and  again  been  con- 
demned. Numerous  proofs  might  be  adduced  from 
their  reports.  The  school  master  *s  hands  and  the 
schoolmaster's  heart  are  overloaded,  weighed  down, 
and,  even  with  strong  men,  made  feeble  and  ineffi- 
cient, by  an  accumulation  of  heterogeneous  burdens, 
so  that  he  is  unable  to  communicate  well  either 
secular  or  religious  knowledge.  The  Bev.  T. 
Watkins,  inspector  in  Yorkshire,  Durham  and 
Northumberland,  in  his  report  for  the  year  1850 
(page  271),  speaks  thus :  **  We  hear,  my  lords,  many 
complaints  in  the  present  day  of  the  danger  of 
over-educating  the  children  of  the  lower  classes. 
It  is  not  unfrequently  said  that  their  attention  is 
directed  to  subjects  of  little  importance  to  them, 
and  that  they  are  crammed  with  these  to  the  ex- 
clusion or  neglect  of  more  important  things.  I 
know  not  if  this  be  true  elsewhere — ^it  certainly 
is  not  the  case  in  my  district  From  the  summary 
A  it  appears  that  only  one  in  two  hundred  (five 
per  cent)  is  learning  algebra;  not  quite  one  per 
cent  (nine)  acquiring  the  elements  of  men8urati<m; 
and  rather  more  than  one  in  three  hundred  (thirty- 
five)  attempting  something  of  geometry.  Sorely 
this  return  will  satisfy  the  strongest  advocates  of 
its  progress.  And,  to  proceed  to  lower  and  more 
familiar  subjects  of  instruction,  there  are  only 
fifteen  per  cent  learning  the  history  of  their  own 
country ;  thirty-six  per  cent  studying  geography; 
twenty-five  per  cent  in  the  elements  of  grammar ; 
not  three  per  cent  able  to  work  smns  in  vulgar 
fractions ;  and  only  eighteen  and  a  half  per  cent 
whose  progress  in  arithmetic  is  as  far  as  the  rule 
of  compound  addition." 

Such  is  the  secular  education  of  England  under 
the  mixed  system.  W^orse  specimens  might  have 
been  given.  Take  an  instance  from  the  Rev.  H. 
Moseley's  Eeport  (1850,  p.  148).  Speaking  of 
"  a  school  of  considerable  reputation"  in  an  agri- 
cultural district,  containing  eighty-two  children,  he 
states  that  ''they  had  some  knowledge  of  Scripture 
and  could  repeat  the  Catechism ;  but  of  the  first 
class,  composed  of  eleven  children,  four  only  could 
write  the  Belief  on  their  slates  correctly,  as  to  the 
spelling ;  only  two  had  any  knowledge,  however 
slight,  of  geography,  and  seven  did  not  know  the 
name  of  the  country  in  which  they  live.  When 
told  and  asked  who  governs  our  country,  they 
I  were  unable  to  tell,  and  appeared  to  attach  no 
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dafinito  idea  to  the  inquiry.  Six  chiidrea  out  of 
thirty-two  oonld  read  with  tolerable  ease  aad 
<x»iTictae8a  in  books  of  general  information ;  and 
nBTm  others  only  could  read  in  the  Scriptures. 
One  boy  was  learning  the  compound  rules  in 
arithmetic^  four  were  in  division,  and  twenty-six  in 
addition ;  bat  not  one  in  the  fir^  dass  could  write 
in  figures  the  number  ten  thousand  and  ten,  and 
not  one  could  multiply  32. 6a.  Sd.  by  6.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  second  and  every  lower  class  were  igno- 
nat  of  the  simplest  &ct  in  Scripture  history ;  none 
of  tbem  could  read  correctly  a  simple  sentence,  or 
write  in  figures  the  number  four  hundred  and 
seventy  eight,  or  tell  the  product  of  4  by  9.  The 
flcbool  I  have  described  is  tapght  by  a  master ;  but 
the  number  of  schools  taught  by  masters  is,  in  agri- 
cultural districts,  comparatively  smalL  The  majo- 
rity  form  a  <dass  of  schools  below  these  (I)  taught 
by  mistresBes,  of  whom  few  only  have  been  edu- 
cated, the  majority  being  what  are  called  '  dames.' 
About  three-fourths  of  the  schools  in  Wilts  appear, 
by  the  National  Society's  Beturns,  to  be  taught  by 
miBtresses,  and  two-thirds  in  Berks." 

What  a  shadow,  what  a  burlesque  of  education 
is  this  I  The  secular  equally  bad  with  the  reli- 
gions; the  religious  regarding  words  merely,  or, 
at  the  least,  notions,  in  no  way  touching  the  affec- 
tions, or  winning  the  heart,  or  exciting  reverence, 
or  teaching  the  duties  of  practical  life — ^the  secular 
failing  to  produce  the  lowest  results  of  a  mere  me- 
cfaaoioal  discipline,  and  leaving  the  faculties  in 
geoeral  undeveloped,  dormant,  sluggish !  What 
can  be  expected  in  after-life  ?  Mr.  Moseley  him- 
self has  answered  the  question :  ''The  intellectual 
stsgnation  of  an  existence  like  this  eats  into  the 
sod  of  the  child.  I  have  often  been  told  by  those 
who  have  taken  the  pains  to  ascertain  it,  of  the  nuu:- 
veUooB  inroads  it  makes  in  his  character;  what  a 
<dood  it  brings  over  his  understanding ;  how  in  a 
few  DMmths  scarce  a  trace  remaios  of  the  knowledge 
he  hid  acquired  at  school,  except,  perhaps,  its 
most  t<flchnica3  and  mechanical  elements ;  and  how 
seldom  his  conduct  gives  any  evidence  of  those 
religious  influences  to  which  it  had  been  a  prin- 
cipil  object  of  the  school  to  subject  him.    In  truth, 


although  his  intellectual  life  has  been  stagnating, 
it  has  not  been  thus  with  the  life  of  his  senses.  On 
the  side  of  these  lies  all  his  danger.  The  school 
had  established,  indeed,  some  equipoise  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  elements  of  his  being,  and  of  the 
sensual ;  but  the  preponderance  of  the  latter  has 
begun,  and  the  animal  in  him  is  destined  to  grow 
with  his  growth  and  strengthen  with  his  strength, 
as  the  antagonist  principle  shrinks  in  its  dimen- 
sions by  disuse,  until  the  one  is  wholly  lost  in  the 
excess  of  the  other."     (Report  for  1848-9 ;  p.  5.) 

Such,  then,  is  the  nature,  and  such  are  the  effects, 
of  the  system  of  combined  secular  and  religious 
instruction,  which  the  patrons  of  the  JVIanchester 
local  scheme  are  straining  every  nerve  to  fasten 
in  perpetuity  on  the  mind  of  the  nation.  The 
evils  we  have  depicted  result  immediately  from 
the  union  in  one  task  of  two  dissimilar  objects, 
neither  of  which  can  in  the  circumstances  be  pro- 
perly accomplished;  and  while  a  good  general 
intellectual  discipline  is  necessary  as  a  preliminary 
means  for  opening  and  strengthening  the  mind  so 
as  to  make  it  capable  of  receiving  religious  in- 
struction and  religious  impulses,  the  actual  system 
in  general  gives  the  predominance  to  what  is 
called  religious  instruction ;  and  so,  merely  filling 
the  intellect  with  unintelligible  notions,  or  making 
the  tongue  ready  with  unmeaning  words,  fails 
alike  in  awakening  the  understanding  and  in 
moving  the  affections.  Such  a  mistake  has  ob- 
viously a  professional  origin:  it  is  essentially 
sacerdotaL  Sacerdotalism  has  hitherto  ruled  the 
people's  schools.  Sacerdotalism  is  now,  by  means 
of  the  Manchester  Episcopal  plan,  seeking  to  con- 
firm and  to  extend  its  sway.  It  must  be  with- 
stood. Popular  education  must  be  emancipated 
from  sacerdotal  bondage.  If  we  may  take  the 
past  for  our  instructor,  a  good  and  sufficient  edu- 
cation for  the  people  will  never  be  obtained  under 
sacerdotal  and  sectarian  auspices.  One  who  is 
himself  of  the  priesthood  (the  Kev.  J.  J.  Blandford, 
Beport  for  1850,  page  474)  confirms  our  state- 
ment in  this  emphatic  declaration:  "That  the 
clergy  as  a  body  are  satisfied  with  a  low  standard 
of  instruction  cannot  be  denied." 


NOEMAN    HAMILTON. 


(CoiUmved  from  pagt  37.) 


CHAPTER    IV. 

OAZII-TISAOKO  ytMR, 


NoBMAN  Hamilton  commenced  his  military  ca- 
reer at  a  critical  period.  The  army  and  navy  were 
St  the  time  in  question  (the  outbrei^  of  the  French 
Bevolution)  n^ed  for  the  most  part  by  coercion 
sad  physical  force.  The  navy  was  augmented  by 
iiDj^essmenty  the  harshest  of  all  expedients  in  a 
&ee  country ;  and  although  no  similar  method  was 
directly  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  the  army,  still 
its  system  of  enrolment  was  sufficiently  vicious. 
Ihe  militia,  local  and  general,  was  raised  by  bal- 
lot; and  those  who  could  afford  to  pay  for  substi- 
tutes almost  invariably  did  so,  and  uie  result  was. 


that  in  numerous  instances  need^  men,  and,  still 
worse,  men  of  inferior  character,  jomed  the  service. 
War  with  Ireland  and  France  seemed  all  but  cer- 
tain, while  disaffection  ruled  both  in  England  and 
Scotland ;  there  was,  accordingly,  much  repugnance 
manifested  at  entering  the  regiments  of  the  line 
lest  they  should  be  ordered  abroad.  The  ordinary 
motives  for  enlistment  being,  therefore,  absent, 
recourse  was  had  to  a  species  of  stratagem  which, 
in  our  times  of  higher  public  morality,  because 
higher  expression  and  greater  breadth  of  public 
opinion,  would  not  by  any  means  be  tolerated. 
Men  were  readily  induced  to  enter  the  militia  ou 
account  of  the  lx>unty  paid  by  those  who  w^ 
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drawn,  and^  once  in  the  milUia,  everv  effort  was 
znade  to  make  the  service  bo  disagreeaole  to  them 
that  the  substitntes  and  others  were  glad  to  make 
their  escape  into  the  regular  troops.  On  the  com- 
mission of  the  most  triviid  offences  severe  punish- 
ments were  ordered,  with  the  alternative  of  entering 
the  line ;  and  of  course  the  latter  means  of  escape 
were  readily  embraced,  although  in  some  notable 
instances  the  militia-men  endured  the  harshest 
penalties  rather  than  yield  to  what  they  considered 
an  arbitrary  exercise  of  power.  The  art  of 
governing  is  at  all  times  difficult ;  and  if  now  we 
are  too  much  on  the  side  of  philanthropy,  our 
fathers  and  grandfathers  were  as  unquestionably 
loo  much  addicted  to  mere  physical  appliances. 
During  the  last  war  few  commanding  officers 
thought  of  preventing  crime ;  their  business,  they 
considered,  was  all  but  exclusively  restricted  to  the 
punishing  of  defaulters;  there  \nis  little  or  no 
effort  made  to  entice  or  persuade  the  defenders  of 
their  country  to  pursue  the  road  to  virtue  or  hap- 
piness, but  most  elaborate  corporeal  means  were 
taken  to  drive  them  back  from  the  paths  of  vice 
and  impropriety,  after  they  had  entered  on  them. 
As  each  succeeding  exhibition  of  punishment 
fiiiled  in  its  object,  and  disorder  continued  to  in- 
crease, those  who  had  no  other  panacea  for  making 
good  soldiers  than  bodily  torture,  stopping  of  grog, 
and  extra  drills,  were  driven  to  more  and  more 
intense  applications  of  those  rude  methods  of 
elevating  the  military  character,  till  at  length  such 
extremity  of  vigour  came  to  be  pursued  that  the 
feelings  of  humanity  were  outraged,  and  those 
alterations  in  the  system  were  introduced  which, 
in  our  own  day,  have  resulted  in  the  soldier  being 
treated  as  a  moral  and  intelligent  being,  suscepti- 
ble of  mental  as  well  as  physical  culture.  William 
Gobbett  was  fined  a  thousand  pounds  and  impri- 
soned for  two  years  for  inveighing,  in  his  own 
caustic  style,  against  the  flogging  of  English 
soldiers  under  &ie  guardianship  of  a  German 
legion;  and  George  III.  stated  about  the  same 
period  that  it  was  a  doubtful  point  with  him 
whether  a  poor  wretch  should  be  sentenced  to  re- 
ceive more  than  a  thousand  stripes.  These  two 
illustrations  will  serve  to  indicate  tbe  extent  to 
which  the  English  soldier  cowered  underneath  the 
rod  with  more  than  spaniel  terror.  But  whilst  we 
blame  the  culture  let  us  also  keep  in  mind  the  soil. 
The  soldier  of  the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  not  the  same  rational,  orderly  man 
that  he  now  is  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth. 
The  schoolmaster  has  in  the  interim  been  in  the 
barrack-room ;  and  whatever  may  be  said  to  the 
contrary,  education  tends  to,  if  it  does  not  always 
produce,  elevation  of  character.  Let  us  also  sepa- 
rate the  individuals  of  the  system  from  the  system 
itself.  Many  enlightened  officers  must  have  seen 
that  more  intelligent  modes  of  discipline  would  in 
all  likelihood  have  been  more  effective ;  but  it  was 
not  until  some  twelve  years  afler  the  date  to  which 
we  now  refer  that  courts-martial  obtained  by  Act 
of  Parliament  the  power  of  substituting  imprison- 
ment for  corporeal  punishment  Let  us,  moreover, 
not  blame  the  humanity  of  those  in  power  in  those 
days.    We  cannot  think  without  shuddering  of  the 


tortures  inflicted ;  bat  ihoee  who  daily  witaesMd 
such  scenes  became  so  hahitoated  to  thena  thai 
their  sense  of  the  terrible  muat  have  been  blimted ; 
and  accordingly  men  of  whom  seme  of  iia  might 
be  tempted  to  speak  as  fiends  in  human  ahape 
were  in  all  other  relations  of  life  as  hiuMae, 
benevolent  and  generous  as  their  oensora  of  the 
present  day. 

Norman  Hamilton  did  not  find  that  the  pnd* 
tice  of  the  ohire  militia  came  up  to   faia 

preconceived  notion  of  *' pride,  pomp  and  eir* 
cumstance  of  glorious  war.'*  His  san^guine  tern* 
perament  had  been  captivated  by  the  romance  of 
battle ;  and  the  waving  plumes,  the  brilliant  eo^ 
tumes,  the  measured  tread,  the  rolling  dmrna,  and 
the  chivalrous  associations  of  impetuous  onslaught 
and  clamorous  victories,  had  excited  hopea  which 
prosaic  reality  speedily  dispelled.  He  found  thai 
the  soldier  was  the  drudge  of  drudges;  and  thai 
those  glaring  habiliments  which  had  fired  his 
youthful  fancy  were  kept  in  order  by  most  me- 
chanical and  undignified  labour,  and  by  the  liberal 
use  of  shoeblack,  sand-paper,  heel-ball,  greaae  and 
other  unsavoury  emollients;  that  officers  interfered 
in  grave  discussions  raised  by  sergeants  abovt  the 
hair  of  the  soldier's  heads  (for,  amongst  other  wise 
things,  long  hair  tied  with  queues  was  the  law 
amongst  soldiers  then) ;  that  the  soldiers  themaelvea 
were  more  taken  up  with  the  quantity  of  meat  in 
their  soup  than  about  facing  the  enemy ;  that  the 
"  measured  tread"  was  literally  the  work  of  Inri^e 
compasses,  guiding  the  tramp  of  the  future  Mnairiora; 
that  the  drums,  so  fiir  from  sounding  to  anna  on 
the  tented  field,  rolled  their  thunders  to  drown  the 
cries  of  the  scourged ;  and  that^  instead  of  being 
summoned  forth  to  meet  Bonaparte  and  the  French, 
they  were  only  occasionally  called  out  to  frighten 
a  few  pale-faced  starved  weavers,  who  contended 
for  what  was  called  liberty  and  human  equality, 
and  who  fied  away  like  chaff  before  the  wind;  aiM^, 
as  even  those  episodes  were  like  angels*  visits*  the 
dull  monotony  of  the  barracks  renuuned  very  mnch 
unbroken. 

Norman  eagerly  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when,  his  probation  in  the  militia  being  expired, 
he  might  remind  his  uncle  of  the  promise  to  trana- 
fer  him  to  the  line,  in  order  that  the  excitement 
of  foreign  service  might  counteract  the  disagree* 
able  things  which  he  saw  were  necessary  adjuncts 
to  the  real  life  of  a  soldier.  Poor  Andrew  Hen- 
derson also  agreed  ill  with  the  military  profession. 

"  I  wisli,  Mr.  Norman/'  said  he  one  day  to  the 
young  officer,  "I  wish,  sir,  that  I  was  back  at 
the  pleuch  at  Thornton.  It's  sair  wark  this. 
We're  drilled  frae  morn  to  nicht,  we're  half- 
starved,  and,  besides,  we're  ill-used.  The  aer- 
geants  tak'  us  to  the  dirtiest  places  to  go  through 
the  exercises,  and  then  blame  us  for  destroying 
our  clothes.  And  then  we  are  put  up  early  in 
these  cauld  dark  mornings  to  see  men  punished ; 
and  though  many  o*  them  are  bUckgtuu^  I  am 
wae  to  see  them  used  wanr  than  brute  beasts ;  and 
there's  nae  kind  o*  justice.  The  man  that  taka  a 
gill  gets  the  same  as  him  that  gets  dead  drank ; 
and  him  that  stops  awa'  for  an  hour  is  tied  np  the 
same  as  him  that  deserts  for  a  day  or  twa.    When* 
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Mr  ti^mui  does  wniig  lie  keas  !(k  i*  u^  with  liM, 
ud  hi  ^ngB  t^e  u'hole  length  at  ainee;  for  it's 
80  tfty  being  hanged  for  a  ^eep  as  for  a  lamb.* 

-*'^^drepw^l  Andrew  1  as  your  officer,  I  question 
if  it  kn^  duty  to  listen  to  such  indecorous  Ian- 

"  Weel|  weel,  sir,"  replied  Andrew,  very  much 
crestfallen,  "ye  ken  best,  and  I  beg  pardon;  but 
IlheciiC  it  might  be  a  relief  to  me  to  speak  to  you, 
ind  td  tell  yov  what  n  heavy  heart  I  have." 

'^  Ton  a  soldier,  Andrew,"  replied  Ensign  Ha- 
mittoD,  **  and  talk  of  having  a  heavy  heart  ?" 

'*K%  no  Ibr  myseV,  sir,"  said  Andrew,  who 
vainly  tried  to  prevent  the  distillation  of  a  large 
tssr,  *•  it's  for  my  poor  wife ;  she  is  sorely  put 
^ont  here.  My  comrades  may  be  bad,  but  the 
itfaer  soldiers*  wives,  or  whatever  they  are,  are  far 
worse;  and  Dolly  is  persecuted  by  them  because 
ihs  is  no  like  themsel's." 

*' Andrew,  my  good  fellow,  I  pity  your  case 
RiACerely.  With  a  little  patience,  we  may  hang 
on  till  we  can  leave  the  militia  and  join  the  regu- 
lars, and  then,  if  ordered  abroad,  your  wife  could 
be  sent  home." 

'  As  to  the  regulars,  I  am  much  afraid  it  will  be 
oat ef  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  And  then  Dolly's 
freoas  have  quarrelled  with  her  because  she  has 
mamed  a  soldier,  and  she  canna  gang  to  them ; 
and  she  oouldna  again  bo  a  servant  since  she  has 
married  me.  Besides,  she  winna  leave  me,  come 
what  will." 

"Well,  go  away  just  now,  Andrew,  and  I  will 
thii&  what  can  be  done  for  you." 

And  Andrew  went  his  way  with  slow  and 
thooghtfhl  footsteps. 

Next  morning  the  regiment  was,  as  usual,  mus- 
tered for  parade.  Desertions  and  debaucheries 
had  caused  irregularities  in  the  attendance,  and 
repealed  orders  had  been  issued  that  all  should  be 
lody  to  fall  in  precisely  at  the  appointed  hour. 
Disciedience  to  these  orders  had  been  severely  pun- 
ished, even  when  the  delay  was  trifling,  as  the 
commanding-officer  had  announced  bis  determina- 
tion to  exact  minute  submission.  Just  as  the  hour 
was  striking,  a  soldier  was  seen  rushing  from  the 
barnwks  towards  the  square,  and  he  could  have 
taken  his  place  in  perfect  time  for  the  roll  had  not 
two  of  the  picket  crossed  bayonets  as  he  advanced. 
Indignant  at  the  obstruction,  the  soldier  dashed 
himself  with  all  his  might  against  the  barrier  and 
got  tiirough ;  but  immediately  half-a-dozen  other 
bayonets  flashed  before  his  path,  and  in  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  moment  he  furiously  attempted  to 
brave  tiiem  also. 

''  Make  him  prisoner !"  cried  the  colonel,  who, 
seated  on  horseback,  had  observed  the  whole  scene. 

The  soldier  resisted  this  too,  and  struck  about 
him  right  and  left,  but  of  course  was  overpowered. 

"Bring  him  here!"  shouted  the  colonel;  and, 
taming  to  the  adjutant  and  some  other  officers 
who  were  near  him,  ^  You,  gentlemen,  come  and 
fonn  a  drum-head  court-martial." 

The  court-martial  was  formed  itistantaneously, 
ind  the  culprit  was  placed  in  front,  and,  to  Nor- 
man Hamilton's  horror,  that  culprit  was  Andrew 
Henderson. 


"I  euppGise,  gentlemen,**  comm<Hitieii  the  e6T6ndI, 
**  there  is  no  necessity  for  hearing  evidence  in  this 
case;  we  all  saw  it  I  am  determined  that  the 
whole  regiment  shall  be  regular  at  parade.  I  am 
so  myself,  and  so  are  you;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
tolerated  that  privates  are  to  treat  regimental 
orders  with  contempt'  Ensign  Hamilton,  as  the 
junior  officer,  what  should  be  this  man's  punish- 
ment ?" 

"  Please,  colonel,  I  never  did  anything  wrong 
before,"  said  Andrew.  "  I  have  never  been  in  the 
guard«house " 

"Silence,  prisoner!" 

"Just  hear  me  one  word,  one  single  word,  sir  I 
My  wife  has  been  very  ill,  and  I  was  stopping 
to " 

Tlie  young  officers  tittered  at  this  allusion  to  a 
soldiers  wife,  and  the  colonel  scowled. 

"  Prisoner,  I  insist  on  your  remaining  quiet  t 
My  orders  were  peremptory  as  to  the  appearance 
of  the  men,  and  no  excuse  can  justify  you ;  or,  if  it 
could,  you  three  times  resisted  the  picket ;  and  I 
am  of  opinion  that  a  severe  example  ought  to  be 
made  of  such  insubordination.  Ensign  Hamilton, 
what  do  you  move  ?" 

"  He  is  my  servant,  sir,"  replied  Norman  with 
considerable  embarrassment 

"And  on  that  account,  I  presume,  you  mean 
that  he  should,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  be 
made  the  greater  example  of." 

"  Yes,  colonel.  I  would  propose  that  half  of  his 
pay  be  stopped,  and  that  he  should  have  extra 
drill  for  a  week." 

"Do  you,  sir?"  observed  the  colonel  with  a 
sneer. 

*Your  opinion.  Ensign  Pullerton?" 

"  Five  hundred  lashes,  or  join  the  line." 

"  Monster !"  muttered  Norman,  scarce  knowing 
what  he  did. 

"  Who  was  speaking  just  now?"  demanded  the 
colonel. 

"Ensign  Hamilton  called  Ensign  FuUerton  a 
monster,"  answered  the  adjutant 

"  Indeed !  One  thing  in  hand  at  one  time.  PIl 
speak  as  to  that  question  presently;"  and  the 
colonel  looked  as  black  as  midnight  **  Come,  gen- 
tlemen, your  opinion."  And  one  by  one  said  that 
they  agreed  with  Ensign  Fullerton. 

**  I  agree  with  the  ensign  too,"  added  the  com- 
mander; "but  in  respect  that  this  is  a  peculiar  case, 
I  would  rather  that  the  alternative  of  the  line  were 
omitted  and  the  punishment  made  absolute.  Do 
you  concur  in  this  amendment,  gentlemen  ?" 

The  gentlemen  nodded. 

"  I  think  we  have  some  other  punishments  or- 
dered for  to-day." 

"  Nine,  sir,"  replied  the  adjutant. 

"  Let  this  man's  take  place  the  first  to-morrow 
morning,  then." 

And  Andrew  was  carried  away  and  placed  in 
the  guard-room. 

"  Ensign  Hamilton,"  resumed  tlie  colonel,  ad- 
dressing Norman,  "  this  regiment  has  hitherto  been 
distingULBhed  for  the  superior  courtesy  of  its  officers 
in  their  intercourse  with  one  another ;  and  I  do 
not  see  that  any  apology  that  you  can  offer  to 
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EoBign  Fullerton,  although  it  might  be  satisfactory 
to  him,  would  be  respectful  to  the shire  Mi- 
litia, or  to  his  Majesty *8  service." 

"  I  mean  to  offer  none/*  replied  Norman. 

"Do  you,  sir,  mean  deliberately  to  insult  a 
brother  officer  by  calling  him  a  monster  ?" 

"  I  call  things  by  their  right  names ;  and  I  say 
here  boldly — nay,  gentlemen,  be  ye  friends  or  foes, 
I  can  take  no  hints  since  matters  have  come  to  this 
pass — ^I  say  that  to  sentence  a  poor  man  to  five  hun- 
dred lashes  for  a  trifling  mistake  like  this  is  down- 
right cruelty  and  the  work  of  monsters  and  of 
monsters  only." 

.  "  By  Heaven,*'  vociferated  the  colonel,  "  I  now 
Bee  through  it  all !  I  could  not  understand  how 
the  men  have  been  so  insubordinate  of  late.  I 
have  marked  this  young  gentleman  look  disap- 
provingly when  our  courts-martial  met ;  and,  of 
course,  the  men  have  seen  that  he  thinks  them  ill- 
used.  Sir,  I  think  there  is  no  set  of  officers  bear- 
ing his  Majesty's  commission  that  are  more  lenient 

than  those  of  the shire  Militia.     We  let  our 

orders  be  well-known  beforehand,  sir ;  and  if  the 
men  will  disobey  these  orders  with  their  eyes  open, 
the  blame  Vies  with  themselves,  not  us.  I  suppose, 
air,  you  presume  on  your  relation  to  nobility  that 
you,  the  youngest  officer  in  the  regiment,  assume 
such  airs!  Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  you  are  mistaken, 
much  mistaken ;  and,  sir,  more,  this  shall  not  be  a 
mere  regimental-court  business.  No,  sir,  it  shall  be 
for  a  district-court  Deliver  up  your  sword,  Ensign 
Hamilton,  and  consider  yourself  as  under  arrest" 

Norman  mechanically  drew  his  sword  from  its 
aheath  and  gave  it  to  a  brother  officer,  and  retired 
to  his  apartments;  and  immediately  thereafter  a 
aergeant  and  six  soldiers  were  placed  as  guards 
outside. 

He  remained  solitary  the  whole  day,  none  of  the 
officers  venturing  to  go  near  him,  aldiiough  he  was 
rather  a  favourite  in  the  regiment  At  midnight 
the  guard  was  changed,  and  in  the  interval  some 
one  knocked  at  his  door. 

"Hamilton,  from  my  soul  I  pity  you,"  said 
Lieutenant  Arnold.  "You  will  lose  your  com- 
mission to  a  certainty.'' 

"  I  care  not,"  replied  Norman. 

^  The  colonel  is  to  compel  your  attendance  at 
the  punishment  of  your  man  to-morrow  morning, 
although  we  have  done  all  we  could  to  persuade 
him  to  the  contrary." 

"  111  rather  die  than  be  present,  Arnold.  I  know 
you  to  be  friendly," 

"  Like  steel,  my  good  fellow." 

"*  Then  I  want  to  escape." 

"  Hush !  you  will  ruin  me  and  yourself  too." 

"  Ay,  ay !  you  are  all  the  same ;  self  all  over." 

"  No  such  thing,"  whispered  Arnold.  "  Open 
the  window  and  creep  along  the  balcony.  The 
sentry  is  in  the  canteen.  Drop  yourself  down  and 
you  will  get  clear  off.  Here  is  my  purse,  lest  you 
are  short  Cashiering,  and  perhaps  outlawry, 
for  anything  that  I  know,  may  follow  ;  but  God 
be  with  you,  and  may  we  meet  in  better  times." 

And  so  Norman  escaped;  for  although  the  can- 
teen was  closed,  yet  the  sentry  was  standing  in  the 
bbby  leading  to  it»  bnaily  engaged  in  discussing 


gin  and  water  and  the  great  subject  of  an  officer 
in  limbo,  with  another  worthy,  who  was  also  oat 
of  his  right  place. 
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The  Reverend  Samuel  Armstrong  stood  at  ths 
window  of  his  parlour  in  full  canonicals.  He  had 
preached  to  the  worthy  people  of  Grombie,  aad 
after  the  dismissal  of  the  congregation  he  had 
walked  to  his  manse,  which  was  immediately  con* 
tiguous,  and  having  taken  his  station  at  the  window, 
he  fell  into  a  profound  reverie.  In  the  matter  of 
celibacy  Mr.  Armstrong  was  regarded  as  hopelen; 
and  the  parsonage  and  all  that  pertained  to  it  had 
long  fallen  into  disorder.  The  previous  incum- 
bent had  been  married,  and  was,  moreover,  a  man 
of  some  taste,  and  bequeathed  to  Poker  a  com* 
fortable  domicile  and  well-arranged  flower  and 
kitchen-gardens,  but  they  were  allowed  to  go  to 
wreck.  If  a  chimney-can  was  blown  down,  Poker 
never  replaced  it ;  and  if,  in  consequence,  an  apart- 
ment smoked,  the  reverend  gentleman  lifted  his 
newspapers,  books,  and  spectacles,  and  walked  off 
to  another.  If  a  tree  fell,  in  Scripture  phraseology, 
it  was  allowed  to  lie ;  if  some  grains  of  turnip-seed 
were  scattered  on  the  walks,  they  were  permitted 
to  grow  up  with  impunity ;  if  a  wheelbarrow  was 
leil  in  a  plot,  it  remained  expoaed  to  the  elements 
till  consumption  marked  it  for  its  own.  Withiii 
doors  the  same  philosophic  indifference  was  mani- 
fested ;  and  windows,  tables  and  chairs  were  quietly 
exposed  to  the  ravages  of  time  and  casualty  with* 
out  a  helping  hand  being  put  forth  to  save  them 
from  ruin.  Poker  concerned  himself  not  about 
household  matters ;  he  left  them  to  his  old  High- 
land housekeeper  and  her  niece,  and  they  left 
things  to  themselves. 

Poker  stood  at  the  window ;  his  beadle  brought 
in  the  old  tattered  Bible,  and  the  still  more  tatt^td 
Psalter,  and  placed  them  on  the  lobby  table,  and 
then  reconnoitred.  Seeing  the  minister  was  in 
his  favourite  position,  the  official  slipped  into  the 
kitchen,  and,  after  a  significant  gesture,  the  old 
crone  produced  some  whiskey  and  water,  and  oat- 
meal-cake. 

'^Any  news?"  whispered  the  housekeeper  as 
Saunders  Macritchie  regaled  himself. 

"  Babie  Seton  is  to  be  rebuked  next  SabbatL" 

**  Serves  her  richt,  te  wild  limmer." 

"  Geordie  Tamson  is  to  be  married  to  Katie 
Brown-'* 

''An'  what  will  he  pe  doing  marrying  the  likes 
o'hers?" 

"  Taste's  a*,  as  the  man  said  when  he  kissed  his 
coo." 

''Aye,  aye,"  replied  the  abigail,  "te  minister  is 
going  to  the  presbytery  te  mom.  TeU  Shon  For- 
rest to  send  for  te  eggs ;  and  he  musht  give  me 
one  petter  price  than  before,  or  111  be  going  to 
some  other  pody.  Te  minister  wanted  one  egg 
Yesterdays ;  but  I  tould  him  that  hims  hens  were 
laying  none.  It  does  not  do  for  the  likes  o'  hims 
to  have  luxeries.  Could  you  take  one  pig  to  the 
market,  Saunders  ?** 
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^*I  danTaay  I  ooiild." 

**  Well,  ta  minister  gave  me  one  shillin'  tor  get 
it  done,  and  I  was  to  give  itto  Sheema  Macfarlan ; 
but  Sheema  gives  nothin*  back." 

''It  was  balf-a-crown  that  the  minister  gave 
yoQi"  innocently  hinted  the  niece. 

''The  tevil  is  in  de  lassie's  tongue.  Wasn't  the 
half-crown  for  fegitables  ?" 

"  I  never  kent  ye  bought  ony,"  drily  responded 
S«imder& 

"Hnn,  Saunders  Macritchie,  run  with  all  your 
feets,  for  there  is  te  dominie.'* 

And  Saunders  made  his  exit  by  the  kitchen 
door. 

Poker  stood  at  the  window,  guileless  of  the  facts 
that  his  usquehagh  was  being  abstracted,  or  that 
bis  hens  were  prolific,  or  that  their  produce  was 
sold,  or  that  his  pig  was  to  be  sent  to  market  for 
one  shilling  sterling  o£  commission ;  and  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  the  knowledge  of  one  or  all  of  these 
facts  would  not  greatly  have  disturbed  his  equani- 
mity, fie  stood  gazing  on  the  well-known  scene. 
The  last  of  the  humble  worshippers  had  disappeared 
over  the  hills ;  the  rivulet  called  the  Elnockie  was 
tortoonsly  running  its  course  to  the  great  ocean ; 
the  little  village,  with  its  thatched  cottages,  lay  at 
the  other  side  of  the  rude  bridge  that  spanned  the 
water;  the  tops  of  the  large  trees  moved  lazily  in 
the  wind,  and  the  blue  smoke  curling  through  the 
foliage  ^owed  that  dinner  was  preparing  for 
Shovel,  whose  house  and  school  lay  immediately 
opposite,  being  separated  only  by  the  road.  The 
"dominie*'  was  seen  hurrying  to  the  manse  both 
by  Poker  and  his  housekeeper,  and  speedily  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  pastor. 

"  This  is  a  terrible  business  !'*  said  Smallbaim 
breathlessly. 

"  Something  about  the  fiars,  I  suppose,*'  replied 
Poker,  innocently  falling  into  the  snare  of  the  cloth 
when  had  news  are  spoken  of. 

"  No,  no ;  the  war  will  keep  them  up ;  and  your 
stipend  will  be  larger  this  year  than  ever  it  was. 
It  is  Andrew  Henderson  who  has  deserted." 

"Already !"  ejaculated  the  minister. 

**  Here  is  the  paper  which  I  have  just  got  It 
is  addressed  *  To  the  church  officer  of  the  pariah  of 
Grombie,'  and  runs  thus: — ^'Whereas,  Private 
Andrew  Henderson,  after  being  corporally  pun- 

iahed,  deserted  from  the  shire  Militia,  pre- 

fiendy  stationed  at ,  on  the  22nd  inst. ;  and 

whereas,  there  being  reason  to  believe  that  he  may 
be  larking  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  native 
parish,  public  intimation  of  this  notice  is  to  be 
made,  and  all  faithful  subjects  of  his  Majesty  re- 
qnested  to  aid  in  the  apprehension  of  the  said  Pri- 
vate Andrew  Henderson,  in  order  to  his  being 
ttrried  before  the  nearest  magistrate,  and  to  be  by 
him  re-transmitted  to  the  regiment'  What  are 
we  to  do?  He  appears  to  have  been  punished 
•Ifttdy  for  some  offence  or  other ;  and  if  caught 
^^in  they  will  flay  him  alive.  As  to  making 
this  intimation  public  it  is  neither  here  nor  there  ; 
fcr  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  parish  would  betray 
^rew,  supposing  they  knew  his  hiding-place. 
But  that  is  not  enough ;  how  are  we  to  help  the 
poor  fellow?' 


'*  It  will  break  his  mother's  heart,  and  ehe  is 
already  very  ill.  She  has  long  been  delicate,  and 
Andrew's  absence  vexes  her,"  answered  the  mi* 
nister. 

'*  It  will  certainly  do  her  no  good  at  her  time  of 
life  and  state  of  health ;  but  can  we  do  nothing  in 
the  matter?" 

"We  can  speak  to  the  laird,"  Poker  meaning  by 
that  appellation  the  Hon.  Jaspar ;  and  Poker  in 
this  case  letting  out  another  weakness  in  the  cle- 
rical mind,  namely,  the  consulting  of  the  patron  on 
all  occasions,  whether  great  or  small. 

Smallbaim  had  little  hope  of  success  with  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  and  shook  his  head  doubtfully 
as  to  the  effect  of  any  application  to  that  quarter ; 
but  being  himself  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed,  he 
agreed  to  form  part  of  a  deputation  to  Thornton, 
and  thither  the  minister  and  he  proceeded.  The 
Hon.  Jaspar  was  asleep  when  they  arrived,  it  being 
his  habit  to  indulge  in  an  afiber-dinner  slumber. 
After  a  short  period,  during  which  the  great  man 
tossed  uneasily  in  his  chair,  one  of  his  own  loud 
snorts  awoke  him,  and  he  looked  full  in  the  face 
of  the  clerical  embassy,  and  graciously  asked  with 
a  sententious  expletive,  what  they  wanted. 

"  It's  this  bad  news  from  the  young  soldier," 
said  Poker,  who  was  an  inefficient  man  of  business, 
and  who  supposed  that  the  subject  in  hand  being 
familiar  to  his  own  mind  was  equally  present  to 
the  intelligence  of  others. 

"  And  what  have  you  got  to  do  with  it?  Ugh !" 

**  He  belongs  to  this  parish,"  replied  Poker. 

**  Ugh  I  ugh  !  belongs  to  this  parish !  Is  that  a 
reason  for  your  interfering  with  the  matter,  or,  at 
all  events,  of  coming  to  me  about  it?" 

''I  take  an  interest  in  every  person  in  this 
parish,  whether  gentle  or  simple ;  and  none  the 
less  that  they  are  in  distress,"  was  the  pastor's  firm 
reply. 

"  His  mother  is  old  and  bed-ridden,"  interjacu- 
lated Shovel. 

"His  mother!"  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman 
with  much  surprise, "  she  is  in  her  grave !" 

"  Some  mistake,  your  honour,"  said  the  school- 
master. "  We  come  to  speak  to  you  about  Andrew 
Henderson,  your  old  ploughman,  who  left  this  as 
Master  Norman's  servant" 

"And  I  refer,"  replied  tlie  Hon.  Jaspar,  "to 
Master  Norman  himself,  who  has  got  into  a  pretty 
mess.  Read  that!"  And  he  gruffly  handed  a  letter 
to  Smallbaim,  who  read  it  aloud  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Poker  as  well  as  for  his  own.  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  "Hon.  Jaspar  Hamilton,  Thornton- 
castle,  Grombie,  Mid-Lothian,"  and  ran  as  follows : 

Sir, — I  am  to  inform  you  by  order  of  Colonel 
,  of  the shire  Militia,  that  Ensign  Nor- 
man Hamilton,  of  said  Regiment,  was,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  gross  insult  to  a  brother  officer  in 
presence  of- the  whole  regiment,  put  under  arrest 
with  a  view  to  being  tried  for  the  same  before  a 
district  court-martial ;  and  the  said  Ensign  Norman 
Hamilton  having  made  his  escape  before  being  put 
on  trial,  and  his  place  of  residence  not  being  known, 
I  am  fmrther  to  acquaint  you  that  his  trial  has  been 
fixed  for  Thursday,  the  2dnd  instant ;  and  that  if 
he  does  not  then  appear  at ,  by  twelve  of  the 
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clock  in  the  forenoon,  he  will  be  held  as  having 
confessed  the  offence  as  libelled  against  him,  and 
sentenced  accordingly,  with  certification,  in  case  of 
non-appearance,  that  such  further  penalty  as  the 
oonrt^  jadg^  proper  will  be  a^rded  for  ab- 
Bcondment  and  contempt  of  their  authority. 
I  am.  Sir, 

Toor  obedient  servant, 

Miles  Athbrtok, 
Adjutant^ shire  Militia. 

''Tliis  is  worse  and  worse,"  said  Smallbaim. 
jjWhat  do  you  mean  to  do,  sir?" 

"  Nothing ;  let  him  go  to  the  devil  in  his  own 
way.    Ugh!" 

**  But  consider,  sir !  He  is  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced ;  he  may  have  been  rashly  led  into  some- 
thing which,  after  all,  only  the  strictness  of  mili- 
tary law  construes  inio  a  fault" 

*'  What  is  the  matter  about  the  ploughman-fel- 
low?" inquired  the  honourable  gentleman,  without 
deigning  to  take  any  notice  of  the  teacher *6  apolo- 
getic remarks. 

"  He  has  been  flogged,  and  has  deserted,  sir." 

"  Served  him  right  I  Ugh !  ugh  !  Like  master, 
like  man ;  they  have  probably  been  involved  in 
the  scrape  together — ^ugh !  lEkit  I  have  done  with 
Master  Norman.  I  gave  him  a  fair  start  in  life, 
and  he  has  turned  out  a  knave  at  the  very  first,  and 
disgraced  the  family  name  in  a  way  that  can  never 
be  forgiven.  I  wash  my  hands  of  him  and  all  his 
afiairs." 

"  But,  sir,"  persevered  the  schoolmaster,  *'  he  is 
an  orphan;  neither  father  nor  mother,  nor  friend  of 
any  kind  to  look  after  him  but  yourself.  Even  the 
Earl,  who  otherwise  might  have  interfered,  will 
not  do  so  on  your  account  And  let  me  intreat 
you,  sir,  not  to  drive  a  spirited  young  man  to 
despair.  I  know  Norman  Hamilton  better,  perhaps, 
than  even  you ;  and  I  know  that  if  harshly  used  at 
a  crisis  like  this  he  may  be  driven  to  commit  some- 
thing that  may  not  only  implicate  the  family  name, 
but  ruin  himself  for  ever.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  make 
inquiry  into  this  matter ;  and  I  pledge  my  life  that 
Norman  has  done  nothing  essentially  wrong.  Some 
rash,  some  hasty  thing  has  been  committed ;  but 
nothing,  I  am  satisfied,  that  will  in  the  least  show 
that  his  heart  is  not  in  its  right  place." 

The  Hon.  Jaspar  listened  to  Smallbairn  with 
visible  impatience,  but  the  latter  heeded  him  not, 
and  would  have  proceeded  farther  in  his  pleading 
had  not  the  venerable  gentleman  so  changed  from 
black  to  purple,  and  purple  to  black,  that  the 
schoolmaster  was  compelled  to  stop. 

**  Who  are  you — ^ugh ! — that  ventures  to  talk  to 
me  in  this  sort  of  way,  and — ugh ! — ^refer  to  my 
quarrel  with  the  Earl  in  such  an  easy,  impudent 
way  ?     Who  are  you,  I  say  ? — ugh ! 

''  This,"  said  Poker, "  is  Mr.  Thomas  Smallbaim, 
the  schoolmaster  of  the  parish.  He  was  selected 
from  amongst  thirteen  candidates,  and  then  put  on 
a  short  leet  of  throe,  and  of  the  three  he  was  found 
on  examination  by  a  committee  of  the  presbytery 
to  be  best  qualified  for  presentation  to  the  office. 
Since  his  admission  here  I  have  attended  the 
annual  examination  of  his  scholars,  and  I  must 
say " 


The  Hon.  Jaspar  bore  with  as  little  fortitade 
the  prolixity  of  the  minister  as  he  had  done  the 
sensible  expostulations  of  the  teacher,  and  he  hob- 
bled to  the  bell-rope  and  pulled  it  with  fury. 

^'Harkye!"  was  his  vociferation  to  the  servant, 
his  rage  acting  now  like  a  cough-mixture ;  ''  put 
those  people  out,  and  never  let  diem  enter  within 
these  walls  again.  For  yon,  Armstrong,  to  whom 
I  have  shown  so  much  kindness,  jnst  let  you  ask 
for  an  augmentation  to  your  stipend,  or  repairs  to 
your  church,  or  new  windows  to  your  manor,  or 
any  mending  of  your  confounded  churchyard 
dykes,  or  anything  of  that  sort ;  jnst  do  it,  if  yon 
please,  when  the  time  comes,  and  see  what  will 
happen !  And  for  you,  Master  Dominie,  you  preach 
pretty  well,  sir,  but  I  think  I  see  yon  getting  a 
presentation  either  from  me  or  through  me— I 
think  I  do  see  that  day." 

Poker  always  wakened  up  to  a  sense  of  the 
actual  when  circumstances  were  sufficiently  pro- 
tracted to  admit  of  his  scattered  thonghts  being 
collected.  He  continued  passive  for  some  time 
during  the  objurgations  of  the  great  man,  bnt  to 
be  positively  ordered  out  when  on  an  errand  of 
mercy  was  more  than  even  his  stolid  forbeannce 
could  tolerate,  and  he  responded  in  suitable  tenm, 

*'  I  leave  the  house,  Mr.  Hamilton,  since  yon 
wish,  or  rather  order  it,  and  depend  on  it  yon  will 
seek  me  before  I  seek  you.  When  a  man  neglects 
his  own  flesh  and  blood  he  is  to  be  pitied,  not 
despised." 

Smallbaim  vouchsafed  no  commentary,  but  sng- 
gested  on  their  leaving  the  presence-chamber  that 
they  should  inquire  for  the  young  lady  or  Master 
Henry,  with  a  view  to  enlisting  their  sympathies 
in  the  cause;  and  Poker  consenting,  inquiry  was 
made,  and  the  answer  returned  by  the  domestic 
was,  that  both  were  in  Edinburgh,  and  none  but 
his  honour  knew  when  there  was  any  .probability 
of  their  being  at  Thornton.  The  two  ecclesiastics 
led  the  house  and  walked  on  until  they  came  to 
the  sea-shore. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?''  was  Smallbaim  s  query. 

But  he  might  as  well  have  addressed  himself  to 
the  advancing  surge  as  to  Poker,  for  that  gentle- 
man gazed  on  the  ocean  and  said  nothing.  His 
mind  was  not  of  the  suggestive  but  of  the  reflect- 
ive cast ;  and  it  was  doubtful  if  ever  his  reflections 
pursued  any  systematic  course ;  at  all  events,  they 
were  never  at  hand  when  wanted. 

**  I  have  it  now,"  was  the  brisk  declaration  of 
the  schoolmaster.  **  It  would  be  a  good  idea,  if 
we  had  the  money,  to  buy  off  Henderson,  and  at 
the  same  time  ascertain  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
charge  against  Norman.  The  regiment  is  not  a 
hundred  miles  off.  But  then  the  monev?"  and 
here  the  countenance  of  the  benevolent  pedagogue 
became  elongated. 

"The  money — ay,  the  money?'  echoed  the 
minister,  without  very  well  knowing  what  he  said. 

"  Yes,  the  money !"  was  Shovel  s  choms. 

"The  money,  Smallbaim? — is  that  your  only 
difficulty?" 

**  The  only  one." 

"Well,  run  to  the  manse;  go  up-stairs  to  my 
book-room,  and  you  will  find  the  press-door  open ; 
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in  the  upper  shelf  you  will  get  tke  old  baptismal 
ibnt  Tiiere  are  Aome  cold  potatoes  wliich  I  save  for 
the  hens  when  tliay  oome  to  meet  me  in  the  morn- 
ing, poor  things^  and  some  sermons ;  but  beneath 
all  you  will  find  my  money.  Take  what  you  want, 
and  God  speed  you !  Now  run,  for  I  have  to  visit 
Andrew  Henderson *s  mother  in  the  village,  who 
is  worse  to-day,  and  who,  indeed,  sent  for  me, 
although  I  forgot  about  that  till  now." 

''I  hope  she  will  not  hear  of  Andrew's  disaster." 

"I  hope  not." 

And  the  two  friends  parted.  Strange  place, 
thought  Smallbairn»  for  the  minister  to  keep  his 
aocumolations.  However,  he  never  thinks  of  a 
bank,  and  I  dare  say  his  mite  will  be  safe  enough. 
The  potatoes^  homilies  and  specie  were  found  as 
described ;  and  Smallbaim,  without  curiously  look- 
ing at  the  sum  total,  helped  himself  to  what  he 
considered  would  be  a  sufiBcient  amount  for  the 
pnrpoee  in  view ;  but  seeing  that  the  press-door 
had  a  lock  and  key,  he  could  not  resist  locking  up 
the  treasure  and  carrying  the  key  to  the  pastor. 
Making  his  little  arrangements  for  the  journey,  he 
pursued  his  way  to  the  village  in  quest  of  Arm- 
strong. He  found  the  villagers  in  a  state  of 
oonsideiable  excitement^  and  received  incoherent 
information  about  soldiers  being  in  the  place. 
Dreading  the  worst,  he  hurried  on  to  Mrs.  Hender- 
son's cottage,  and  was  met  at  the  door  by  the 
minister. 

"Widow  Henderson,'*  said  Armstrong,  lifting 
up  his  hands,  "  is  dead ;  the  soldiers  have  killed 
her." 

''lyon't  say  that,  sir,  if  you  please,"  replied  a 
soldier,  coming  out  of  the  cottage.  '^We  only 
obeyed  orders,  and  never  knew  that  the  poor 
woman  was  ill." 

It  appeared  that  a  corporal  and  four  soldiers 
had  been  despatched  in  quest  of  Henderson  and 
another  deserter,  and  thinking  that,  after  other 
kinds  of  search  had  failed,  his  mother's  house  was 
not  an  unlikely  place  of  concealment,  they  had 
proceeded  thither;  and  the  aged  invalid  being  in 
bed  in  a  dark  comer,  they  had  not  seen  her,  and 
having  abruptly  communicated  to  Armstrong  in 
her  hearing  the  purport  of  their  visit,  the  shock, 
together  with  their  rude  method  of  examining  the 
house,  thrusting  their  bayonets  into  recesses  and 
concealments,  so  alarmed  the  poor  old  woman,  who 
had  been  very  ill  previously,  ^at  she  fainted  away, 
and  never  rallied  again.  The  corporal,  finding 
that  the  culprit  could  not  be  found,  drew  off  his 
men  to  the  village  alehouse  for  refreshment  -^  but 
Luckie  M'Cosh  shut  the  door  in  their  fa/c^,  alleging 
that  "  if  she  admitted  such  a  wheen  blackguards 
iato  her  premisea  the  house  would  be  pulled  down 
about  her  lugs  ;**  and  so  the  party  had  to  march  on, 
followed  by  the  imprecations  of  the  women  and 
ehildren  of  the  hamlet,  which  seemed  to  annoy  the 
privates^  but  which  the  corporal,  a  thin,  parched, 
bilious-Looking  personage,  who  seemed  to  be  a 
item  snppprter  of  the  mechanical  discipline  of  the 
time,  attempted  rather  stiffly  to  brave. 

**  I  must  off  at  once,"  said  Smallbaim,  **  or  mat- 
ters may  get  worse  ;*  and  he  y^lked  away  with  the 
view  of  taking  advantage  of  the  nearest  stage-coach. 


CHAPTER   ¥!•-•      -         >, 

HSXBT  HAMIXTbH. 

The  profe&sion  of  Henry  Hamilton  was  not  so 
disagreeable  as  that  of  his  brother  Norman ;  but  in 
respect  of  certain  external  circumstances,  with 
which,  however,  he  had  no  necessary  connexion, 
the  student  of  law  found  himself  placed  in  a  cri- 
tical position  somewhere  sbout  the  same  period  that 
the  young  officer  was  obliged  to  leave  his  regi- 
ment Henry  Hamilton  arrived  in  Edinburgh 
with  his  cousin  Florence  in  the  winter  of  1792— 
the  period  when  the  French  Bepublicans  were 
about  to  put  Louis  XVI.  and  his  queen  to  death. 
The  first  outbreak  of  the  Bevolution  had  been  hailed 
by  many  constitutional  friends  of  liberty  as  an  op- 
portunity for  effecting  those  changes  in  the  poli- 
tical system  which  lapse  of  time  renders  necessary 
in  the  case  of  the  wisest  Governments,  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  crisis  was  calculated 
to  facilitate  the  progress  of  salutary  alterations. 
As  the  French  Republicans  advanced,  however,  in 
their  projects,  it  became  but  too  obvious  that  anar- 
chy and  bloodshed,  and  not  order  and  justice,  were 
to  be  their  rule  of  action ;  and  then  following  the 
illustrious  example  of  Burke,  many  real  and  tried 
friends  of  social  and  political  advancement  turned 
round  and  did  all  that  in  them  lay  to  arrest  the 
propagation  of  Jacobin  principles.  The  mass  of 
Liberals  insisted  on  a  discrimination  between  use 
and  abuse ;  but  a  few  of  their  number,  whose  zeal 
probably  outran  their  discretion,  were  not  content 
with  the  mere  abstract  inculcation  of  their  opinions, 
but  formed  societies  and  unions  which  rather 
closely  resembled,  both  in  name  and  functions, 
some  of  those  institutions  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine  which  had  caused  so  much  mischief  during 
the  Keign  of  Terror.  A  calm  observer,  looking 
back  on  the  times  to  which  we  now  refer,  would 
probably  condenm  both  the  conservative  and  move- 
ment parties;  the  one  as  being  too  blindly  at- 
tached to  existing  forms,  and  ready  to  exaggerate 
the  effects  of  the  most  moderate  alterations,  while 
the  other  might  be  blamed  for  wishing  to  preci- 
pitate changes  which,  as  all  experience  sliows,  have 
ever  been  accomplished  rationally  in  the  direct 
proportion  in  which  they  have  been  effected  gra- 
dually. The  course  of  our  narrative  will  lead  us 
to  dwell  more  particularly  on  some  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  men  in  office ;  but  we  are  not  insensible  to 
the  peculiarities  of  those  who  were  opposed  to 
them,  and  freely  make  this  admission  in  justice  to 
both  parties.  In  all  great  stmgglee  purity  of 
motive  must  be  conceded  to  the  best  men  of  what- 
ever side,  and  allowance  must  also  be  made  for 
prejudices  connected  with  birtl),  education,  and  pre- 
conceived opinions.  Foolish  things  were  done  in 
those  days  which  no  one  now  w^owd  probably  jus- 
tify. As,  for  example.  Bums  the  poet  having,  in 
his  capacity  of  exciseman,  got  possession  of  a  small 
brass  cannon  belonging  to  a  condemned  smuggling* 
vessel,  sent  it  as  a  present  to  the  President  of  the 
French  Bepublic  with  his  compliments.  As  a 
counterpart,  again,  to  this,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  at  the  same  period  the  amiable  biographer  of 
Bums,  Dr.  Currie,  along  with  Iloscoe,  and  several 
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other  friends  of  kindred  cbAracter,  had  to  break 
up  a  literary  club  in  Liverpool  to  prevent  the 
members  and  their  associates  from  being  openly 
insolted  as  plotters  against  Government.  We  shall 
not,  however,  enlarge  on  snch  topics,  bnt  allow 
our  tale  quietly  to  develope  what  farther  remains 
to  be  said  regarding  them. 

Our  young  legal  friend  did  not  find  the  duties 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Taylor's  office  to  be  very  onerous. 
Joseph  drew  the  most  important  documents  with 
his  own  hand,  Mr.  Christopher  Torry  (Dolly  Dims- 
dale's  friend  of  towel  notoriety)  took  charge  of 
those  of  a  secondary  character,  while  the  caligraphy 
of  Henry  was  reserved  for  what  belonged  to  the 
tertiary  formation.  The  neophyte  was  not  slow  in 
discovering  that  the  indentures  of  Lawnmarket  ap* 
prentices  were  the  most  elevated  class  of  deeds 
intrusted  to  his  care ;  but  he  was  not  at  all  discom- 
posed at  the  discovery.  He  took  great  delight'in 
attending  the  University  classes,  and  in  mixing  in 
the  discussions  of  debating-societies.  As  the  men 
who  discharged  the  affairs  of  life  were  divided  into 
Whig  and  Tory,  those  who  were  to  succeed  them 
began  to  prepare  for  action  by  adopting  a  similar 
classification ;  and  many  were  the  fierce  debates, 
not  only  among  students  but  amongst  writers' 
clerks,  as  to  extension  of  the  franchise,  vote  by 
ballot,  triennial  Parliaments,  and  other  mysterious 
subjects  which  it  is  almost  profanation  for  us  to 
name.  The  windows  of  Mr.  Torry  and  his  col- 
league were  opposite  those  of  two  clerks  in  a  rival 
establishment;  and  when  the  principals  went 
abroad  the  subordinates  exchanged  visits,  and 
talked  over  the  events  and  theories  of  the  day 
with  as  much  vehemence  as  older  people.  Mr. 
Middleton*B  establishment  was  called  the  Tory 
place,  and  Mr.  Taylor's  the  Whig ;  although  Mr. 
Middleton  was  Liberal  and  Mr.  Taylor  a  nothing- 
arian. That  cautious  gentleman,  no  doubt,  leaned  in 
secret  to  the  stereotype  order  of  things ;  but  being 
averse  to  quarrel  with  Whig  clients,  he  held  by 
the  maxim  that  least  said  is  soonest  mended.  The 
r^son  of  this  anomaly  was,  that  the  clerks  deemed 
themselves  of  more  importance  than  their  masters 
(employers  was  the  synonym  preferred  by  themV 
and  they  therefore  named  their  offices  after  their 
own  political  creeds.  As  matters  became  intense, 
Tory  and  Whig  were  exchanged  for  Borough- 
mongers  and  Kadicals,  and  lastly.  Despots  and 
Eepublicans ;  nevertheless,  despite  of  diversity  of 
State  opinions,  all  were  agreed  against  the  oligar- 
chy of  mastership,  and  Joseph  and  his  brethren  of 
the  employer  school  were  voted  humbugs  and  in- 
cumbrances. 

The  upper  classes  and  substantial  shopkeepers 
generally  recorded  their  opinions  in  favour  of 
Slings  as  they  were ;  while  those  who  were  given 
to  change  were,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  found 
amongst  the  mechanics  and  artizans.  This  had  the 
effect  of  making  the  one  side  to  be  regarded  as  the 
more  gentlemanHke,  and  the  other  as  the  more  vul- 
gar ;  and  it  required  some  moral  courage  on  the 
part  of  the  opulent  or  influential  to  espouse  the 
Liberal  side,  although,  when  they  did  venture  to  do 
so,  the  adulation  wi^  which  they  were  received 
went  far  to  deprive  them  of  calmness  and  self-pos- 


session. And  this  may  perhaps  accomit  for  the 
excesses  into  whidi  some  of  tfa«  leaden  were  be- 
trayed. Torry  and  Henry  defended  Liberalism  at 
the  debating-clubs  and  in  private  intercourse;  and 
they  even  ventured  into  Lawrie's-room,  James's- 
court,  where  Muir,  afterwards  the  famous  political 
martyr,  was  wont  to  harangue  the  convention  of 
delegates  of  the  Associated  Friends  of  the  People, 
and,  in  common  with  the  spies,  listened  to  the  iden- 
tical addresses  for  which  Muir  was  tried.  Henry 
was  seized  with  the  romance  of  liberty ;  and,  with- 
out being  able  to  philosophise  very  accurately  as 
to  the  practical  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of 
the  cure  of  national  evils,  he  observed  and  resented 
keenly  the  domination  of  the  few  over  the  many, 
the  powers  conceded  to  rank  and  wealth,  and  the 
inequality  of  political  immunities.  He  could  per- 
ceive no  remedy  for  such  disorders  but  what  was 
immediate  as  to  time  and  antagonistic  in  operation ; 
and  he  was  therefore  at  one  with  the  leading 
spirits  of  the  extreme  section,  although,  unlike 
many  of  them,  he  had  nothing  personal  in  his  me- 
ditated inroads  on  existing  legislation. 

It  was  difficult  to  account  for  the  politics  of  the 
youth.  The  Hon.  Jaspar  was  Tory  to  the  back- 
bone, and  BO  was  Poker.  Norman  cared  nothing 
about  State  affairs ;  and  probably  Henry  went  to 
Edinburgh  in  that  negative  position  akin  to  what 
Locke  describes  as  the  mental  state  of  all  mankind 
at  birth,  namely,  to  be  in  respect  to  all  subjects  as 
blank  as  a  sheet  of  white  paper ;  but  falling  in  with 
certain  companionSy  and  their  notions  coinciding 
w4th  a  given  temperament,  he  became  attached  to 
what  might  be  termed  the  popular  but  not  fashion- 
able Liberalism  of  the  day.  One  of  his  and  of  Mr. 
Torry's  acquaintances  was  a  personage  named 
Character  Cook,  whose  claims  on  the  attention  of 
posterity  are  not  to  be  summarily  disposed  of. 

Samuel  Cook,  or  Oharacter  Cook,  as  he  was  called 
by  everybody,  was  not  a  confederate  of  our  tw> 
clerks  so  much  on  account  of  his  cree<l  as  of  his 
peculiarities.  He  was  by  trade  a  shoemaker,  and 
had  inherited  a  good  business,  certain  tenements 
in  the  Potter-row,  and  a  respectable  sum  in  specie 
from  his  father ;  but  despising  Mammon,  Oharacter 
Cook  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  deliverers  of  his 
country.  He  looked  on  reform  as  the  chief  object 
of  man's  existence,  and  the  obstructors  thereof  as 
the  lehmaels  of  the  human  race.  Character  Cook 
recognised  the  dignity  of  labour,  and  was  not 
ashamed  of  his  trode  or  his  belief;  he  stoutly 
avowed  his  principles  and  he  sturdily  maintained 
them.  He  was  of  less  than  the  middle  stature, 
had  a  yellow,  bilious  £ace,  keen  black  eyes, 
shining  black  hair,  a  pug  nose  and  bandy  legs. 
Character  Cook  always  wore  his  leathern  apron^ 
and  also  his  hat,  whether  in  his  own  shop  or 
whether  he  walked  abroad. 

''  A  meeting  in  Bailie  Fyfe*s  close  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,"  some  secret  emissary  would  whisper. 

''  Is  there  ?"  said  Character  Cook.  And  forth- 
with he  unstrapped  tiie  shoe  under  manipulation, 
and,  pressing  down  his  hat,  which  often  was 
loose  in  the  rim,  and  giving  it  an  emphatic  slapt 
he  slid  his  hands  into  his  breedies'  pockets,  un- 
derneath   his  apron,    and    sallied  forth.     The 
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''Ohanieter,"  as  he  was  for  brevity's  sake  called 
by  his  fiuiilliany  had  at  all  times  a  self-sufficient 
tit ;  bnt  when  he  was  going  to  a  meeting,  or  when 
anything  important  had  transpired  in  4£e  Liberal 
cunp,  he  assamed  a  knowing  look  to  his  friends 
and  a  sardonic  grin  to  his  enemies,  or  supposed 
ODfis,  which  generally  provoked  remark.  The 
^Qiaracter,**  disputed  the  causeway  vrith  all  and 
gondry ;  and  leered  and  grinned  alternately,  as 
each  passer-by  appeared  to  him  to  favour  or  oppose 
the  '*  great  cause." 

Itwasnot^  of  course,  to  be  supposed  that  wags  such 
as  Torry  and  Henry  could  refrain  from  practising 
upon  such  a  tempting  subject  as  Mr.  Oook ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, many  were  the  laughter-provoking  in- 
terviews that  they  had  with  this  not^  leader. 

**  Suppose,  now,  Mr.  Cook,"  said  Henry  to  the 
dioemaker,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  *'  that  the 
friends  of  liberty  were  to  take  possession  of  the 
town  as  the  Jacobites  did  in  1745;  would  youaccept 
the  office  that  Muir  designs  for  you,  that  of  Go- 
vernor of  the  Castle  ?  That  was  a  great  trust  when 
Cromwell  was  here." 

"Well,  I  do  not  really  know,"  replied  Cha- 
racter, stroking  his  chin  with  mock  humility; 
"  there  might  be  so  many  persons  of  so  much  more 
experryence,  and  I  would  not  like  to  stand  in  the 
way." 

'^Experryenee,'*  replied  his  adviser,"  is  nothing. 
People  are  bom  with  faculties  for  ruling.  Who 
ever  heard  of  Old  NoU  learning  the  platoon  exer- 
cise ?— and  you  know  he  and  his  Ironsides  made 
*  kail  and  pants*  as  the  saying  is,  of  the  Cavaliers." 

''There  is  a  great  deal  in  that ;  but  I  suppose 
that  before  I  was  made  governor  the  feichtin* 
work  would  be  very  weel  through.  However,  if 
it  was  to  come  to  a  toozle,  I  would  feicht  wi'  the 
fcce  o*  brick." 

*'You  would  require  to  be  on  your  guard, 
because,  however  securely  you  were  left,  there 
might  be  a  re-action  amongst  the  confounded 
Tories,  and  you  would  require  to  show  desperate 
fij^t  in  order  to  put  them  down." 

"There's  nothmg  like  an  example,  as  I  say  to 
my  apprentices  when  I  take  the  strap  to  them ; 
sod  80  you  see,  Mr.  Harry,  I  have  just  to  say  this : 
that  if  any  of  these  Tories  showed  any  capers  after 
I  wag  invested  with  lawful  authority,  I  would  put 
^tem  to  the  right-face-about  with  a  vengeance.  I 
Boppoee  the  Lords  of  Session  would  be  after  being 
troublesome ;  and  it  might  not  be  a  bad  plan  to 
dap  the  Lord  President  into  the  guard-house.  And 
there's  Principal  Robertson ;  there's  no  doubt  that 
he  would  be  on  the  side  of  corruption — ^I  would 
^ut  his  mouth  and  keep  him  from  preaching." 

''And  the  CK>ldfflniths'  Club,"  quoth  Henry,  with 
great  gravity.  This  Qoldsmiths'  Company  was  an 
ssBociation  instituted  for  the  express  object  of 
counteracting  the  influence  of  the  democratic 
fiodeties  of  the  day,  and  it  wbb  not  likely  that 
(<baracter  Cook  would  regard  such  a  body  with  a 
ftiendly  eye. 

^The  Goldsmiths'  Company?"  responded  the 
srtizan,  <<firm  dealing  is  the  article  that  they 
should  have  ready-made.  I  would  ofler  a  free 
pudon  to  such  of  them  as  behaved  themselves ; 


but  if  there  were  any  trafficking  with  the  enemy 
afterwards  I  would  draw  them  up  in  front  of  the 
barracks  and  shoot  every  tenth  man  of  them  ;  and 
if  that  would  not  tame  them  I  would  try  the  mas- 
sacre of  Glenooe  system  next." 

"I. am  afraid  you  would  be  too  severe,"  hinted 
Mr.  Torry. 

"Not  at  all;  a  little  wholesome  discipline  at 
first  would  save  a  world  of  trouble  in  the  end. 
The  aristocracy  has  never  showed  any  mercy  to 
the  democracv,  and  none'  should  be  shown  to 
them." 

While  thus  evincing  his  contempt  for  oligarchical 
principles  in  the  abstract,  Character  Cook  had  an 
immediate  opportunity  for  reducing  his  theory 
into  practice,  of  which  we  regret  to  say  he  availed 
himself  rather  lamely.  A  member  of  the  obnox- 
ious Goldsmiths'  Company  (which  was  not  confined 
to  operative  workers  in  the  precious  metals)  entered 
the  shop  of  Mr.  Cook  during  the  progress  of  the 
discussion  referred  to,  and  took  the  artisan  to  task 
on  a  professional  point. 

"I  say,  Cook,  what  has  become  of  my  boots?" 
asked  the  old  Conservative,  whose  quiet  but  firm 
bearing  rather  perplexed  the  incipient  republican. 
Character  Cook,  with  that  instinctive  reverence  for 
age  and  respectability  which  utilitarianism  will 
never  be  able  to  eradicate,  raised  his  hand  to  his 
hat  and  stammered  out  an  apology. 

"  Ye  see,  Mr.  Thomson,  I  have  been  very  busy^ 
but  they  will  be  done  to-morrow." 

•*  To-morrow  I  why,  you  have  told  my  servant 
that  story  half-a-dozen  of  times !  I  am  afraid  you 
are  taking  your  head  up  with  nothing  but  politics. 
Have  a  care,  sir ;  radical  meetings  will  never  put 
money  in  your  pockets." 

"  I — I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,  sir,"  said 
Character  reddening,  or  rather  bronzing,  for  his 
saffron  countenance  admitted  of  no  crimson  flush. 

"  Your  father,  sir,"  continued  the  old  gentleman, 
"  was  a  respectable  man,  and  worked  hard  for  his 
family ;  and  as  I  understand  you  have  a  wife  and 
children  too,  you  ought  to  follow  his  example." 

"  0  sir  1"  blubbered  Mrs,  Cook,  who,  emerging 
from  the  back-shop,  was  overjoyed  even  to  tears 
at  the  unexpected  co-operation  thus  given  to  the 
many  anti-political  admonitions  which  she  had 
vainly  administered  to  her  lord  and  master,  "  0  sir, 
we  micht  a'  starve  if  he  was  jist  but  allowed  to  gang 
to  meetings  and  mak  speeches.  When  we  were 
first  married  he  took  up  his  time  playing  at  the 
dams  [A  nglice  draughts],  and  that  was  bad  enough ; 
but  now  that  he  reads  newspapers  things  are  a' 
ganging  wrang  thegither.  I  do  what  I  can,  but 
what  can  a  heart-broken  woman  do  wi'  a  business 
and  weans  baith  to  look  after  ?" 

"Shame!  shame!"  said  Mr.  Thomson.  "But 
keep  up  your  courage,  my  good  young  woman,  it 
will  be  some  time  yet  before  your  heart  breaks. 
And  for  you,  Cook,  mind  what  I  have  said,  and 
mind  my  boots  too."  And  with  that  the  mentor 
took  his  leave. 

Mrs.  Cook  smiled  through  her  tears  like  the  sub 
behind  a  shower  of  rain,  and  was  evidently  grati-> 
fied  at  the  compliment  paid  her  as  to  the  unlikeli- 
hood of  any  near  cardiac  issue,  and  the  gesture 
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did  not  pass  nnuoticed  by  her  husband.  Character 
looked  daggers,  and,  conrulsively  grasping  his  hat, 
he  dashed  it  on  the  floor. 

**  You  sec,  gentlemen,  I  did  not  speak !    My 
corruption  was  up,  but  I  did  not  speak ;  for  if  I '. 
had  spoken  to  the  old  buffer  I  should  have  fairly  ! 
floored  him.  These  old  files  are  born  to  command 
and  nothing  else ;  they  canna  argufy  or  give  any  ' 
reason  for  the  darkness  that  is  in  Uiem.  They  just : 
say, '  My  father  had  a  vote  before  me,  and  I  will 
keep  it ;  your  father  had  no  vote,  and  you  shall ' 
have  none  after  him.'    But  I  say,  '  Haven't  I  a  head  j 
as  well  as  you,  and  two  arms  and  two  legs  ? — ^and 
haven  1 1  property  in  the  Patter  Haw  as  weel  as 
ye  have  in  the  country  ? — and  haven't  I  siller  as 
weel  as  you,  and  mair  command  o't,  too,  than  ye 
have  ?    ^ly  hooses  are  no  entailed  like  yoiu^,  and 
l*m  no  iu  debt  like  you  to  every  tailor  and  snob 
in  the  hail  town.    I  pay  my  way — ready  money 
for  me ;  none  of  your  tick,  I  say  !*' 

''  Samuel  Cook,**  said  the  spouse  of  the  patriot, 
**  Dr.  Blair  o'  the  High  Kirk  was  here  yesterday 
about  getting  his  shoon  raxed  for  the  commission- 
ers* dinner;  and  it*s  my  belief  ye've  never  touched 
them.  Ye  speak  o*  your  siller,  how  lang  will  you 
hae  ony  if  ye  gang  on  at  this  gait?  There*s 
Robbie  Lapstnne,  in  the  Luckenbootli,  is  carrying 
off  a'  your  customers.  I  saw  one  of  your  lawyers' 
advocat  customers  comin'  out  at  his  door  yesterday." 


'' Robbie  Lapstane  be  hanged!  He  canna  cut.  Qi'c 
him  the  best  Cordivan  that  ever  cum  frae  tho  cur- 
rier's, and  he  could  na  cut  a  genteel  pair  o'  boots, 
altho*  it  was  to  cost  him  his  salvation.  And  as 
for  that  minister  fellow,  Blair,  he's  aye  smoolyiug 
in  wi'  the  gentry  and  preaching  smooth  things  to 
them ;  and  if  I  can  gi'e  his  corns  a  squeeze,  I'll  do 
it.  He's  enjoyed  himsel  o'er  lang  at  commid- 
sioners*  dinners,  eating  green-peas  at  holf-a-crowu 
the  dish,  and  better  men  than  him  starving.  Set 
him  up!" 

"  O  man,"  replied  the  helpmate,  "  wha  learned 
yon  to  blether  at  that  rate  ?  Do  ye  no  see  the  very 
quill-drivers  laughin'  in  their  sleeve  at  you?' 

It  was  too  true ;  the  quill-drivers  were  laughing 
in  their  sleeve,  but  Character  saw  it  as  if  he  saw 
it  not 

''Is  it  not  very  queer,"  remarked  the  chafed 
operative,  ''that  I  should  be  so  much  made  of 
throughout  the  to\ni,  and  that  my  own  wife  thinb 
nothing  of  me  ?" 

The  clerks  expressed  their  acquiescence  as  to 
the  mystery  of  such  a  result,  for,  being  unmarried, 
tlio  lads  entertained  the  idea  that  wives  were  a 
milk-sop  race,  prepared  at  all  times  to  fall  down 
and  worship  their  liege  lords ;  an  innocent  delusion 
which  matrimony  speedily  dispels. 

{To  be  conimned,) 
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Gextlemex, — Although  I  do  not  know  any 
special  I'easou  why  anything  emanating  from  you 
should  call  for  marked  attention  from  the  shop- 
keepers of  Great  Britain,  yet  since  you  have  con- 
descended to  address  by  name  the  class  to  which 
I  have  tlie  honour  of  belonging,  I  have  purchased 
a  copy  of  your  work  for  December,  and  given 
patient  heed  to  the  strictures  which  you  have 
thought  fit  to  indite  to  our  fraternity.  Time  was 
when  it  would  have  been  thought  degrading  in 
Blackwood  to  hold  parley  with  a  tribe  so  essen- 
tially vulgar  as  the  shopocracy;  but  inisfortuue 
makes  people  acquainted  with  strange  bed-fellows, 
and  I  regai'd  yom*  opening  up  of  a  correspondence 
with  us  as  indicating  that  the  opinions  held  by  you 
are  not  so  popular  as  they  once  were.  I  am  tied 
to  no  political  party ;  my  movements  are  free  and 
untrammelled;  and  if  I  conscientiously  could  award 
to  you  the  support  which  you  solicit  at  my  hands, 
I  should  at  once  give  it;  but  I  regi'et  that  my 
perception  of  facts,  and  of  the  results  legitimately 
deducible  from  these  facts,  are  so  completely  at 
variance  with  your  statements  and  reasonings,  that 
I  must  altogether  decline  rendering  you  any  as- 
sistance in  the  "impending  struggle,"  which,  I 
presume,  means  a  renewal  of  agitation  in  favour  of 
Protection.  Shakspeare  tells  us  to  "  take  each  man's 
censure,  but  reserve  our  judgment;**  and  following 
his  advice,  I  shall  with  more  brevity  than  you  have 
observed  give  you  the  reasons  why  and  wherefore 
I  decline  regarding  youasanoiade  iu  this  matter. 


You  set  out  by  telling  us,  that  this  being  the 
season  for  balancing  our  books,  it  is  natural  for  us 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  dull  trade  vrbich 
we  have  experienced  since  tlie  repeal  of  the  Corn- 
laws.  I  am  not  aware  that  we  shopkeepers  have 
uniformly  experienced  dull  trade  since  the  removal 
of  the  tax  on  bread.  Trade  may  have  been  slug- 
gish during  a  part  of  the  present  year ;  but  it  will 
not  do  to  assume  flippantly,  as  you  would  have  us 
to  do,  that  that  result  is  referable  to  a  system  of 
Free-trade.  I  can  call  to  mind  a  fatuous  person 
who,  when  assailed,  always  struck  a  blow  at  the  indi- 
vidual who  happened  to  be  next  hira,  never  taking 
any  pains  to  ascertain  whether  the  adyacent  neigh- 
bour had  been  the  aggi'essor  or  not ;  and  this  veiy 
much  reminds  me  of  your  accusations  against  un- 
fettered commerce.  As  a  shopkeeper,  I  have 
learned  from  long  experience  Uiat  those  iuter- 
mittent  fits  of  depression  that  overshadow  our 
countei'S  arise  from  causes  that  do  not  alvra}'3  lie 
on  the  surface,  and  to  be  expiscated  much  patient 
as  well  as  intelligent  investigation  must  be  made. 
One  would  think  that  philosophic  minds,  dealing 
with  mercantile  stagnation  at  the  present  juncture, 
might  readily  have  taken  into  account  the  recent 
railway  furor,  as  one  cause  of  the  present  low  rate 
of  interest,  and  consequent  timidity  in  the  invest- 
ment of  capital ;  but  this  is  never  once  alluded  to, 
and  the  whole  blame  is  laid  on  "  the  grossest  act 
of  political  perfidy  that  ever  was  perpetrated;" 
those  mild  oxpreeaions  being  intended  to  denote 
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the  passing  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  s  Com  Act.  Now, 
gentlemen,  this  hop-step-and-jump  method  of  ar- 
riving  at  conclusions  will  not  go  down  with  us 
knights  of  the  day-book  and  ledger.  We  are  open 
to  conviction,  but  not  to  assertion,  however  much 
iterated.  What  would  have  been  thought  of  an 
opponent  of  gas-lamps  if,  on  the  occurrence  of  the 
first  foggy  night,  he  had  decried  the  new  mode  of 
illumination,  and  insisted  on  the  return  of  the 
ancient  oil  receptacles  ?  Or,  similarly,  what  would 
have  been  said  if,  at  the  introduction  of  the  oom- 
pajss,  one  of  those  "  aundente  marineres,"  a  rower 
of  Syracuse,  had  observed  that  the  new  instrument 
did  not  correctly  give  the  bearings  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  thenceforwai'd  returned  to  the  former  style  of 
navigation  ?  Gas,  magnetism,  and  all  other  great 
discoveries  were  vain  inventions  if,  because  not 
immediately  found  immaculate,  they  were  at  once 
to  be  thrown  aside.  No,  gentlemen,  traffic  had 
its  ebbs  and  flows  during  the  days  of  Protection, 
and  I  expect  that  it  will  have  its  lights  and  sha- 
dows so  long  as  Free-trade  lasts.  The  age  of 
miracles  lias  not  yet  recommenced,  and  we  are  still 
far  from  Utopia.  It  was  a  good  and  proper  thing 
for  Oftptain  Lemuel  Gulliver  to  be  loosened  from 
the  thousand  and-one  stakes  by  which  they  of  Lil- 
liput  bound  him  to  their  soil,  but  when  freed  from 
these  ligatures,  it  would  just  have  been  as  absurd 
to  expect  that  he  never  again  would  fall  or  stumble 
as  to  suppose  that  Free-trade  and  uniformly  pros- 
perous trade  are  convertible  terms.  Make  trade 
as  free  as  the  winds  of  heaven  (and  a  great  deal 
vet  requires  to  be  done  in  St.  Stephen*8  before  such 
absolute  liberty  is  gained),  and  we  no  more  secure 
that  gold  shall  run  down  our  streets  than  we  make 
certain  that  vice  shall  be  banished  from  our  tho- 
roogbfares.  So  long  as  conunerce  is  carried  on 
we  sliall  have  the  fool-hardy  and  the  timid  capi- 
talists, the  rash  pretenders  to  knowledge  and  the 
fmndulent  bankrupts,  all  prepared  to  disturb  the 
path  o(  the  trafficker,  however  favourable  external 
legislation  may  be.  Free-trade  is  negative,  not 
positive.  Commerce  asks  to  be  let  alone ;  but,  like 
eveiy  other  great  element,  its  very  freedom  must, 
and  always  will  be,  productive  of  partial  evil.  You 
will  therefore  now,  I  trust,  gentlemen,  understand 
why  I  do  not  lay  any  great  stress  on  the  balancing 
of  my  books  during  the  last  two  years.  No  one 
judges  of  the  temperature  of  a  country  from  the 
range  of  the  thermometer  and  barometer  vrithin 
two  years ;  and  I  submit  if  you  are  entitled  to  de- 
nounce Free-trade  on  such  a  short  experience,  and 
more  especially  when  you  cannot  establish  a  neces- 
^^,  indestructible  connexion  between  national 
niin  and  cheap  bread. 

I  now  pass  to  the  subject  of  foreign  trade ;  and 
here,  although  I  have  no  wish  to  be  impolite,  you 
must  allow  me  to  say  that  you  have  printed  a  vast 
deal  of  nonsense.  If  there  were  any  other  word 
iu  the  language  that  would  adequately  describe 
jour  statements  on  this  head  I  would  use  it ;  but 
being,  like  Dean  Swift,  accustomed  to  call  a  spade 
a  spade,  I  am  sorry  that  no  other  vocable  can  be 
applied  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

You  assert  that  we  shopkeepers  **  have  nothing 
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to  do  with  foreign  trade  ;*'  that  "exporting  manu- 
facturers are  buccaneers,  evading  taxation  at  home  ;'* 
that  foreign  trade  is  worthless  j  and  that  the  home- 
market  is  eveiything ;  and  you  prefer  many  other 
absurd  statements  regarding  ultramontane  traffic, 
which  need  not  be  specially  dwelt  on,  inasmuch  as 
the  discussion  of  the  above  topics  will  absorb  all 
the  space  that  I  can  devote  to  this  department 

You  are  of  opinion  that  all  returns  regarding 
foreign  trade  are  fallacious,  cooked  up  by  Whig 
Ministers  to  deceive  us  poor  simpletons ;  and  that, 
even  if  true,  we  have  nothing  to  do  vdth  the  mer- 
chandise sent  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  our  revenues 
being  derived  exclusively  from  the  producers  of 
home  commodities.  Now,  like  you,  I  have  a  whole- 
some dread  of  figures  and  statistical  returns.  I  am 
not  easily  pleased  with  them.  I  like  to  know 
where  they  come  from,  and  even  after  being  satis- 
fied as  to  their  authenticity,  I  watch  narrowly  the 
use  intended  to  be  made  of  them ;  and  it  is  these 
two  causes  of  jealousy  that  have  always  made  me 
distrust  Protection  statistics.  I  shall,  therefore, 
make  sure  that  whatever  figures  I  quote  on  the 
present  occasion  may  be  relied  on. 

I  Imve  before  me  a  return  ordered  to  be  printed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  on  25th  March,  1851, 
relative  to  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  from  1822  to  1850 ;  and  therefore,  in 
quoting  from  it,  I  shall  not  be  likely  to  be  imposed 
on,  since  it  is  probable  that,  if  radic^y  wrong,  the 
great  Benjamin  would  by  this  time  have  called 
attention  to  the  subject.     I  find,  then,  that — 

In  1850,  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  the 
United  Kingdom  exported  amounted,  according  to 
the  official  rates  of  valuation,  to  175,410,709/. 
According  to  the  real  or  declared  yalue,»^  they 
amounted  to  71,859,184/. 

Taking  the  official  rates,  the  exports  since  1 822 
have  never  been  under  40,000,000/. ;  and  siuce 
1840  they  never  have  been  under  100,000,000/. 

Taking  the  real  or  declared  value,  the  exports 
have  never  since  1822  been  less  than  81,536,72^/.; 
and  since  1840  they  have  not  been  less  than 
47,881,028/. 

Here,  then,  we  have,  at  the  lowest  computatioiv 
some  forty  millions  annually  of  goods  exported,  on 
which,  according  to  Blaekwoodf  no  profits  are 
made.  Our  maimfacturers,  for  the  sake  of  swell- 
ing the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  export  goods  to 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  to  say  nothing  of  Eu^ 
rope,  and  they  do  all  this  to  hood-wink  us  poov 
benighted  shopkeepers !  But  forty  millions  fall 
very  far  short  of  the  monstrous  delusion. 

In  1850,  the  official  value  of  home  produce  and 
manufactures  exported  was  175,416,709/. ;  foreign 
and  colonial  merchandise,  21,898,067/.  ;  total, 
197,809,876/. 


*  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  official  valae  is  rated  according 
to  a  scale  established  in  1696,  when  prices  were  diiKerent  from  what 
they  are  now ;  botthe  system  has  been  preserved  without  altera- 
tiou,  because  it  is  supposed  to  afford  a  correct  measure  of  the 
coMoarative  jMatt/iiy  of  merchandise  which  has  made  up  the  sum 
of  tne  imports  and  exports.  The  dedared  valoe  is  estimated  at  the 
market  price,  aneeably  to  the  sums  declared  by  the  exportinff  mer- 
chants. This  latter  method,  however,  is  onlV  applied  to  tne  ex- 
ports of  the  produce  and  maiiiifactures  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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But  you  will  say  that  1850  was  a  bubble  year: 
be  it  so. 

In  1838,  the  amount  was  105,165,479^. ;  and 
from  18;^8  to  1850,  with  the  single  exception  of 
two  years  (1842-3),  the  value  of  exports  has 
steadily  been  increasing. 

Now,  is  it  conceivable  by  any  sane  person  that 
our  manufacturers  would  continue  year  after  year 
to  export  their  goods  to  such  prodigious  amounts 
without  profit  ?  They  could  not  do  so  for  two  or 
three  years  without  being  ruined.  To  manufacture 
and  export  goods  without  being  able  to  effect  not 
only  sales,  but  remunerating  sales,  would  hurl  our 
greatest  manufacturing  firms  into  bankruptcy  the 
direst  that  ever  befel  a  mercantile  community. 
That  profits,  then,  must  be  made  from  foreign  trade 
is  self-evident ;  but  then  we  are  told  that  these 
profits  avail  us  nothing — a  conclusion  against  which 
I  solemnly  protest.  It  is  said  of  a  worthy  magis- 
trate that,  having  been  asked  to  sign  the  certificate 
of  a  half-pay  medical  ofiicer  who  had  returned  from 
service  on  the  coast  of  Australia,  he  inquired  of 
Galen  "  why  he  did  not  return  and  practise  in  the 
interior  of  the  country."  "  The  interior?"  replied 
the  leech,  **  why,  there  is  nothing  there  but  kan- 
garoos." "  Well,"  answered  the  justice,  "  and  is 
not  kangaroos'  money  as  good  as  any  other  body's  ?" 
Following  up  this  anecdote,  I  affirm  fearlessly,  that 
whether  our  goods  are  purchased  by  Jew,  Greek, 
Armenian,  Sikh,  Kaffir,  Hottentot  or  Moslemin, 
the  result,  provided  they  are  paid  for,  is  all  one  in 
an  economical  point  of  view.  I  stand  behind  my 
counter,  you  stand  before  it.  I  care  not  for  your 
nation,  complexion  or  creed.  You  may  live  in  the 
next  street  or  at  the  Antipodes ;  you  may  cross 
the  Strand  or  the  Pacific,  it  matters  not.  If  I  get 
one  shilling  for  a  pound  of  figs  which  cost  me  ten- 
pence  I  have  twopence  of  profit,  whether  the  pur- 
chaser be  Jew  or  Gentile.  What  is  true  of  my 
shop  is  true  of  the  manufacturer ;  and  it  makes 
no  difference  that  my  sales  are  sent  home  in  a 
barrow,  and  his  sent  over  the  sea  in  a  ship.  If 
John  Dowlas'  home-trade  net  five  thousand  a- 
year,  and  his  foreign  trade  five  thousand,  he  has 
just  five  thousand  aryear  more  to  spend  on  pur- 
chasing goods  from  shopkeepers  than  if  he  had  no 
foreign  trade.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  profits, 
whether  of  home  or  foreign  origin,  increase  the 
available  capital  of  the  country.  Why  manufac- 
turers who  export  their  commodities  should  be 
called  **  buccaneers"  passes  my  comprehension  ;  of 
course,  should  ever  your  agricultural  friends  come 
to  export  grain  (not  by  any  means  an  impossible 
thing,  seeing  thjEit  it  has  happened  before)  they 
would,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  be  entitled  to  the 
designation  of  pirates.  But  in  addition  to  the 
crime  of  being  "  buccaneers,"  it  seems  that  our 
exporting  manufacturers  carry  on  their  foreign 
operations  in  order  that  they  may  "  evade  taxation 
at  home."  A  certain  description  of  narrators  are 
said  to  require  good  memories ;  and  the  same  re- 
mark is  applicable  to  a  given  class  of  logicians. 
In  the  same  breath  that  you  tell  us  that  our  manu- 
facturers export  to  save  home-taxation,  you  also 
inform  us  that  those  corn-growing  countries  from 


which  we  receive  our  grain-supplies  still  persist 
in  maintaining  high  duties  on  the  British  goods 
entering  their  ports.  So  that  our  unfortunate  ex- 
porters, according  to  your  own  showing,  only  escape 
from  the  frying-pan  by  jumping  into  the  fire.  But 
.let  us  hear  how  it  is  that  exporting  merchants 
contrive  to  escape  home-taxation;  this  is  a  con- 
summation devoutly  wished  by  them,  and,  could 
they  believe  Blackwood,  they  doubtless  would 
rejoice  greatly  at  the  immunity  which  they  are 
said  to  enjoy.  By 'one  of  those  logical  summersets 
for  which  Blackwood  has  all  along  been  famous, 
it  is  assumed  that  the  Income-tax  was  instituted 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  order  to  burden  agriculture 
and  lighten  manufacturers !  Really,  gentlemen, 
do  you  seriously  believe  that  the  shopkeepers  of 
Great  Britain  are  such  ninnies  as  to  credit  unmiti- 
gated twaddle  like  this  ?  When  you  reason,  X  am 
afraid  that  you  not  only  shut  your  eyes  to  facts, 
but  that  you  absolutely  turn  your  backs  on  them ; 
the  mere  circumstance,  however,  that  you  ignore 
facts  does  not  destroy  these  facts,  it  merely  shows 
your  own  mental  opaqueness.  In  the  extraordi- 
nary averment  under  consideration  it  appears  to 
be  forgotten  that  Sir  Robert  Peel's  tariff  repealed 
the  duties  on  articles  consumed  in  common  by 
agriculturists  and  manufacturers ;  that  cheap  bread 
was  principally  a  boon  to  the  working-classes, 
whether  agricultural  or  mercantile ;  and  Is^Uy,  that 
the  Income-tax  has,  ever  since  its  institution,  been 
paid  by  manufacturers,  who,  frt)m  its  mode  of  col- 
lection and  the  non-recognition  of  the  difference 
between  mere  income  and  realised  capital,  bear  a 
greater  share  of  that  impost  than  the  landed 
interest. 

The  old  dogma  about  the  excess  of  taxation  borne 
by  ^the  agriculturist  is  revived,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  You  tell  us  that  "  whatever  imperial  tax 
ation  is  imposed  on  other  classes  of  the  community 
is  shared  equally  by  the  agricultural ;  and  they  are 
exposed  to  heavy  local  rates  from  which  the  others 
are  free.'*  It  would  bid  well  if  the  precise  burdens 
complained  of  were  stated,  instead  of  being  vaguely 
talked  of  in  the  style  quoted.  We,  the  shopkeepers, 
know  very  well  that  our  share  of  the  national  and 
local  burdens  is  greater  by  a  considerable  degree 
than  those  which  fall  on  the  agriculturist ;  and  wo 
challenge  the  minutest  investigation  into  the  sub- 
ject. I  refer  you  in  proof  of  this  to  the  letter  in- 
serted in  the  Times,  in  May  last  year,  by  Mr. 
Chambers  of  Glenormiston ;  and  as  that  gentleman 
occupies  the  double  position  of  merchant  and  landed 
proprietor,  he  is  in  a  proper  position  to  give  accu> 
rate  information  regarding  the  burdens  sustained 
by  him  in  both  capacities.  On  a  farm  and  man- 
sion-house, valued  at  800Z.  per  annum,  and  situated 
in  Peebleshire,  Mr.  Chambers  pays  both  for  land- 
lord and  tenant  43Z.  15s.  2|d.  of  local  taxes  ; 
whilst  for  business  premises,  situated  in  Edinburgh 
and  rented  at  8242.  per  annum,  he  pays  IQl.  3s.  6*1. 
of  town  taxation.  Mr.  Mechi  occupies  a  farm  of 
180  acres,  involving  a  plant  of  nearly  2000Z.  and 
an  annual  income  of  nearly  3000Z.  more ;  and  bis 
tithes,  poor.  Church,  police  and  surveyor's  rates, 
property-tax,  &c.,  amount  to  60/..  IBs.  6jd.    Will 
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Toa  point  out  to  me  any  shopkeeper  in  Great  Bri- 
tain who  can  turn  over  10,000^.  per  annum,  with  a 
national  and  local  taxation  of  51/.?  I  believe 
that,  with  veiy  few  exceptions,  town  and  country 
burdens,  if  fairly  given,  would  exhibit  results  similar 
to  the  above.  In  the  North  British  Advertiser  of 
29th  Nov.  last,  I  find  that  three  estates  are  for  sale ; 
Westerhall  and  Whiteinches,  in  Aberdeenshire, 
and  Lawhead,  in  Lanarkshire.  Westerhall  has  a 
free  annual  value  of  1,868/.  9s.  lid.  besides  wood 
and  moss  of  a  fixed  value  of  983/.  Is.  4d.,  and  the 
"  pubhc  and  parochial  burdens,  including  poors- 
rates"  are  declared  to  be  "  127/.  88.  7d."  White- 
inches  has  a  gross  annual  value  of  418/.,  subject 
only  to  25/.  of  burdens !  Lawhead  is  let  on  a 
lease  expiring  in  1852,  at  a  rental  of  120/. ;  cual, 
limestone  and  ironstone  are  on  the  property,  and 
the  taxes  are  4/.  Now,  gentlemen,  these  are  facts 
which  may  be  verified  any  day  :  they  are  not  hazy, 
dreamy,  transcendental  mystifications,  but  plain, 
palpable  facts  which  he  who  runs  may  read.  But 
in  order  to  dench  this  part  of  the  argument,  I,  in 
common  with  almost  every  shopkeeper  in  Britain, 
inll  be  willing  that  all  the  taxation  of  the  country 
should  be  massed  together,  and  that  each  man, 
whether  commercial  or  agricultural,  pay  his  own 
share,  according  to  income.  If  the  landed  interest 
be  sincere  in  its  complaints  of  over-taxation,  it 
will,  of  course,  agree  to  this  proposal.  But  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  massing  must  be 
&ir,  and  that  it  include  inventory  and  succession 
duties,  and  other  burdens  to  which  inheritors  of 
land  are  not  subject. 

On  one  point,  and  on  one  only,  gentlemen,  can 
1  agree  with  you.  You  state  that  "  Protection 
arises  from  taxation,"  and  I  admit  your  position. 
The  foolish  wars  carried  <m  by  the  Heaven-bom 
minister,  the  jobbing  in  state  offices  and  sinecures, 
the  mismanagement  of  state  and  crown  property, 
useless  expenses  in  the  army  and  navy,  have  aug- 
mented our  taxation  to  such  an  enormous  degree, 
that  if  we  maintain  our  present  expenditure  we 
must  continue  to  tax  heavily,  and  it  may  be  unjustly ; 
but  then  such  a  case  admits  of  two  remedies. 
''  Take  away  that  fire  I"  roared  the  lame  philosopher, 
''  it  is  roasting  my  feet."  '*  Would  it  not  be  as 
v^ell  to  pull  back  your  honour*6  chair?"  replied  the 
valet.  And  so,  if  our  expenditure  be  large  and 
our  taxation  heavy,  it  will  serve  the  end  in  view 
if  we  cut  off  some  of  those  superfluous  items  of 
payment  which  at  present  disgrace  our  fiscal  system. 
Turn  finance-reformers,  gentlemen ;  and  then  the 
people  will  not  only  know  what  you  would  be  at, 
but  they  will  join  you  in  an  enterprise  which  is 
practicable  in  its  object,  and  which  may  be  carried 
into  effect  by  constitutional  means. 

I  shall  now,  before  calling  your  attention  to  some 
general  principles  connected  with  Free- trade,  which 
vou  will  do  well  to  ponder,  point  out  several  inac- 
curacies in  your  paper  of  such  a  character  as  will, 
probably,  satisfy  the  public  that  you  are  altogether 
unfit  to  act  the  part  of  monitor  to  the  plain,  matter- 
of-fact  class  whom  you  have  ventured  to  counsel. 

You  state  (p.  031)  that  Mr.  McGregor,  M.P., 
asserted  that  on  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  taking 


place,  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  would  increase 
at  the  rate  of  two  millions  sterling  per  week.  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  whether  Mr. 
McGregor  ever  made  such  an  assertion,  and  as  Httle 
have  I  to  do  with  its  economical  probability ;  but  I 
have  to  do  with  your  commentary  on  the  prediction, 
and  it  is  as  follows :  "  By  this  time,  without  in- 
sisting upon  compound  or  even  simple  interest,  it 
should  have  amounted  to  rcuher  more  than  one-half 
of  the  national  debt."  Now  the  national  debt,  ac- 
cording to  the  last  return,  was...  ^^773,168,316 
Three  Years,  at  two  millions 
perweek,  is 312,000,000 

je461,168,316 
Keal  half 386,580,168 

En-or  at  least  of  ^^74,588,168 

I  know  you  will  say  that  this  was  intended  as  a 
figure  of  speech ;  but  we  shopkeepers  profess  to 
know  no  kind  of  figures  except  arithmetical  figures ; 
and  if  you  expect  \is  to  haten  to  you  you  must 
speak  by  the  card.  A  figure  of  speech  involving 
an  error  of  seventy-four  millions  is  only  worthy  of 
a  Gascon. 

You  tell  us  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  is 
"  pauperising  the  Highkmds  ;"  but  it  is  a  melan- 
choly fact  that  the  great  Highland  destitution,  for 
which  Highland  lairds  were  mostly  to  blame,  and 
to  relieve  which  we  Lowland  shopkeepers  contri- 
buted largely,  took  place  when  Protection  blazed 
in  all  its  gloiy. 

We  are  then  informed  that  the  countries  from 
whom  we  buy  most  grain  are  decreasing  then* 
orders  to  us.  As  you  do  not  specify  the  countries 
to  which  you  refer  it  is  impossible  to  meet  the 
statement ;  but  if  you  allude  to  Prussia,  you  will 
find  in  Mr.  Porter's  "Progress  of  the  Nation" 
(p.  361)  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  pheno- 
menon. A  very  small  portion  of  the  British  goods 
which  find  their  way  to  Prussia  for  consumption 
are  exported  direct  to  any  Prussian  port ;  some  of 
those  goods  pass  through  the  Netherlands  to  the 
Khenish  provinces,  and  still  more  are  shipped  to 
Hamburg,  and  other  ports  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, whence  they  are  forwarded  by  land-carriage 
to  the  interior. 

We  are  subsequently  told  that  '*  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tax-payers  are  leaving  the  country  as 
fast  as  possible."  Emigration  is  no  new  thing; 
but  it  would  have  been  prudent  in  you  to  have 
waited  for  the  emigration-returns  for  the  current 
year  before  committing  yourselves  to  such  a  de- 
claration. If  you  refer  to  the  Irish  exodus.  Lord 
John  Russell  will  probably  be  able  to  inform  you 
that  it  is  rather  the  loan-repudiating  than  the  tax- 
paying  portion  of  the  community  who  have  left 
that  country. 

Lastly,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  the  supporters 
of  Free-trade  '*  caitiSs,"  and  speak  of  them  as  pos- 
sessing "  ignoble  souls,"  it  is  evident  that  you  do 
not  know  who  were  the  original  inventors  of  one 
great  branch  of  our  late  protective  system.  Alas, 
gentlemen!  with  all  your  affected  knowledge  of 
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thiogs  past,  present,  and  to  come,  it  is  but  too 
clear  that  you  are  in  ignorance  as  to  the  origiuator 
of  the  Navigation-laws.  No  Tudor,  no  Planta- 
genet,  no  Stuart  called  that  illustrious  code  iuto 
existence.  Thej  were  the  creation  of  no  Cavalier, 
but  were  the  handiwork  of  Oliver  St.  John,  tlie 
vulgar  Republican,  the  bosom  friend  of  Cromwell, 
the  man  who  foisted  himself  on  Charles  I.  as  his 
Solicitor-General,  the  man  who  brought  Strafford 
to  the  block,  the  man  who  cousented  to  the  death 
of  his  Sovereign.  During  the  Protectorate,  Oliver 
St.  John  proved  obnoxious  to  the  other  Oliver ;  aod, 
hj  way  of  getting  rid  of  him,  the  ex-Solicitor  was 
ordered  off  to  Holland  as  ambassador.  On  land- 
ing at  tlie  Hague  the  Republican  encouutered  the 
Duke  of  York  without  paying  him  hat-homage ; 
which  so  incensed  the  former  that  he  aimed  a  blow 
at  the  plenipotentiary,  and  called  him  "  panicide  !" 
A  mob  was  raised,  and  Oliver  s  pei'son  received 
rude  treatment ;  and  as  he  thought  that  the  Dutch 
authorities  had  not  taken  his  part  with  sufficient 
vigour  he  returned  home  in  dudgeon  ;  and  as  the 
most  effectual  way  of  punishing  the  Dutch,  who 
were  then  the  great  carrying  nation  of  the  day,  he 
contrived  to  get Cromwells Parliament  to  pass  the 
first  Navigation  Act  in  1051.  It  was  afterwards 
confirmed  in  1C60  by  12  Car.  II.,  c.  18,  Parti- 
cular commodities,  t^s  wines,  were  prohibited  to  be 
imported  by  foreign  ships  so  early  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  but  the  Navigation  Act  was  the  doing 
of  Oliver  St.  John.  Alas,  gentlemen,  under  wliat 
'*  caitiffs''  have  you  been  fighting,  and  under  what 
"  if^oble  souls"  have  you  raised  your  standards ! 

The  history  of  tlie  Corn-laws  also  suggests  some 
curious  reflections.  The  wisdom  of  our  ancestors 
was  to  encourage  the  importation  of  com  from 
foreign  countries,  and  to  prevent  its  exportation 
thither.  Edward  III.  prohibited  exportation. 
"  Our  Sixth  King  Harry"  allowed  com  to  leave 
Albion  when  wheat  did  not  exceed  six  shillings 
and  eightpence  per  quarter,  and  barley  three  shil- 
lings. The  first  protective  law  came  into  opera- 
tion in  1463,  when  com  could  not  be  imported 
unless  wheat  was  above  six  sliillings  and  eightpence 
per  quarter.  Queen  Bess,  with  characteristic 
sternness,  decreed  tliat  to  buy  com  in  one  market 
and  sell  it  in  another  was  an  offence  punishable  by 
fine  and  imprisonment.  At  the  Restoration  the 
bounty  system  commenced ;  and  whenever  wheat 
was  at  or  below  twenty-four  sliillings  per  quarter 
five  shillings  of  bounty  was  allowed  for  every 
quarter  exported.  It  were  needless  to  pursue  the 
history  of  these  absurd  acts  of  legislation  do^ni  to 
1815,  when  the  last  and  fatal  combill  was  car- 
ried. Our  history,  so  far  as  these  enactments  is 
concerned,  is  a  tissue  of  inconsistencies  and  blun- 
dere ;  treating  other  nations  as  foes  or  friends  ex- 
actly as  suited  our  own  selfish  wants,  and  other- 
wise enacting  a  part  unworthy  of  our  national  fame. 
What  a  relief  to  all  this  is  the  present  simple 
system,  which  leaves  the  traffic  in  com  as  all  kinds 
of  traffic  should  be  left,  free  and  unrestricted ;  no 
complication,  no  clashing  and  jumbling  of  upward 
and  downwai'd  prices,  but  a  plain,  common-sense 
adjustment  of  an  interest  about  which,  in  the  esti- 


mation of  unprejudiced  persons,  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion. 

But,  gentlemen,  to  the  great  question.  Wheat, 
you  say,  is  thirty-six  shillings  per  quarter,^  and 
at  that  rate  agriculturists  cannot  live  and  the 
country  must  be  ruined.  What  is  to  be  done? 
Restore  Protection,  say  you.  I,  on  the  contrary, 
so  far  from  being  afraid  of  Free-trade,  would  have 
it  go  farther.  Let  there  be  Fiiee-trade  in  land. 
That  is  the  grand  desideratum  now ;  abolish  the 
Game-laws,  and  the  law  of  entail,  and  let  the  land 
pass  into  tlie  hands  of  those  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  improve  it.  When  these  things  are  done,  and 
fail  in  producing  relief  to  the  fiELrmer,  it  will  be 
time  to  consider  the  question  of  restoring  PA>tec- 
tion ;  in  the  mean  time  the  problem  is  only  half 
solved. 

The  truth  is,  gentlemen,  that  the  great  fault  of 
your  system,  if  it  deserve  the  name,  is  non-reliance 
on  Nature,  and  a  presumptuous  interference  and 
tinkering,  with  a  view  to  make  up  for  the  supposed 
deficiencies  of  Providence.  You  are  afraid  for  the 
land ;  you  are  afraid  for  the  aristocracy ;  you  are 
afinaid  for  trade ;  you  are  afraid  for  capital ;  you  are 
afraid  for  taxes ;  and  sometimes  you  are  absolutely 
afraid  for  your  own  shadows.  If  you  only  had 
faith  you  would  find  tliat  the  land,  the  aristocracy, 
trade,  capital  and  taxes,  if  left  alone,  can  take  care 
of  themselves.  Land,  with  the  single  exception 
of  its  being  non-transferable,  does  not  in  reality 
differ  commercially  from  any  of  the  groceries  in 
my  shop ;  but  by  dint  of  laws  and  lawyers  you  have 
contrived  to  make  it  sometliing  that  differs  ridicu- 
lously from  every  other  mercantile  commodity. 
Strike  off  its  fettera  and  let  it  be  bought  and  sold, 
rise  and  fall,  in  the  market,  like  any  other  kind  of 
property,  and  there  need  be  no  fear  for  it.  **0h, 
but  the  aristocracy!*'  Well,  what  about  them? 
Do  you  legislate  for  an  aristocracy  in  science,  art 
or  literature,  or  even  an  aristocracy  of  capital? 
All  your  peddling  laws  cannot  keep  your  nobles 
rich ;  and  your  whole  oligarchical  machiueiy  is  to 
maintain  an  aristocracy  of  mere  rank.  But  do 
you  maintain  even  rank  by  your  land-monopolies? 
I  deny  it.  Let  your  heire  of  entail,  with  a  nominal 
rental  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  a  disposable 
income  of  three,  let  them  answer  the  question. 
Trade  and  capital,  like  the  British  oak,  flourish 
best  when  let  alone ;  and  as  for  taxes,  impose  them 
for  revenue,  and  raise  them  for  bona-fide  state 
purposes,  but  not  for  protection  to  any  interest, 
agricultural  or  manufacturing,  and  you  need  not 
be  afraid  of  the  supplies. 

It  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  man  to  intermeddle 
on  every  occasion  when  he  thinks  his  paltry  Pro- 
tection is  indispensable.  Look  at  the  infiuit  of  a 
few  days ;  its  flexible  vertebne  may  seem  to  require 
bandaging ;  but  leave  it  alone,  keep  your  presump- 
tuous hands  off  it,  and  the  vertebral  column  will 
soon  stand  erect  in  its  own  strength.  Look,  too, 
at  modem  London.  Had  Blackwood  and  the 
Quarterly  Bevietc  been  in  existence  a  centuiy  ago. 
and  had  they  and  the  aged  virgins  of  the  period 

*  It  is  at  present  forty-ilTe  sliillingt,  and  like'/  to  rise. 
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been  iuformed  that  the  meti*opolis  was  to  embrace 
a  population  of  more  than  two  millions,  they  would 
hare  been  alanned  at  the  imminent  danger  which 
the  inhabitants  would  have  incurred  of  being 
starved  for  want  of  provisions.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  would  have  been  sent  for,  and  a  com- 
missariat would  have  been  established  to  regulate 
the  supply  of  esculents  and  liquids  to  the  monster 
population.  But  as  Blackwood  and  the  Quarterly 
fortunately  did  not  live  in  those  days,  London  has 
been  left  to  feed  itself,  and  it  does  so  better  tlian 
any  commissariat  that  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
Again,  if  the  above-mentioned  oracles  had,  at  a 
still  earlier  period  in  the  world*8  history,  stumbled 
on  large  sheets  of  water  like  the  Sea  of  Galilee  or 
Loch  Lomond,  having  no  perceptible  outlet, 
they  would  have  been  frightened  at  the  idea  of  the 
globe  being  inundated,  and  they  would  have  sent 
for  engineers  to  construct  canals  for  dmining  oiF 
the  superfluous  liquid,  and  regarded  themselves  as 
very  wise  men  for  their  foresight.  Nature,  how- 
ever, would  anticipate  them  in  their  movements, 
and  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth  would  have  been 
peacefully  trickling  down  the  channel  of  the  Jordan, 
and  Loch  Lomond  losing  its  surface-water  in  the 
l)osom  of  the  Clyde,  before  our  world-improvers 
bad  settled  their  engineering  difficulties.  Trade, 
gentlemen,  like  water,  finds  its  own  level;  and 
your  Corn-laws  fell,  not  so  much,  as  you  suppose,  by 
the  blows  of  **  caitiffs"  as  by  the  weight  of  their 
own  absurdity. 

Every  nation  under  heaven  has  physical  adapta- 
tions for  one  trade  or  another.  Let  it  follow  these 
and  it  will  J>e  prosperous.  But  let  not  the  Esqui- 
maux attempt  to  rear  grapes,  or  the  Chinese  en- 
deavour to  glut  the  ice-mai-ket.  Countries  of  ex- 
treme temperature  must  not  attempt  such  fooleries. 
Our  own  favoured  land,  wliich  lies  in  the  temperate 
zone,  can  take  a  wide  sweep  of  indigenous  produce ; 
and  if  its  agriculturists  will  only  develope  their  own 
resources,  and  apply  tlie  most  modem  discoveries 
in  cultivation,  they  need  not  fear  competition  with 
the  world  at  the  world's  prices.  But  more  than 
these  prices  they  need  not  dream  of  obtaining. 
The  masses  of  this  country  require,  as  necessities 
of  life,  food,  raiment  and  shelter ;  and  no  selfish 
tax  must  come  between  them  and  their  cardinal 
wants.  The  days  of  Protection  are  numbered ;  its 
knell  has  been  rung,  its  funeral  obsequies  per- 
formed, and  the  green  grass  waves  above  its  tomb, 
never  more  to  be  disturbed. 

I  now  torn  from  the  rash  advisers  of  the  far- 
men  to  the  farmers  themselves,  whom  I  regard  as 
brother  tradesmen  with  myself.  They  live  by 
cereals,  I  by  vending  drysalteries ;  and  the  mere 
circumstance  that  they  rear  their  articles  of  sale, 
while  I  purchase  mine  ready  made,  does  not  in 
any  measure  affect  my  position,  that  we  are  bro- 
ther traffickers,  and  that  as  such  we  should  not 
Wl  out  by  the  way.  I  am  sorry  for  farmers,  and 
even  for  landlords,  because  both  are  presently  suf- 
fering from  the  withdrawal  of  that  which  they  never 
ought  to  have  possessed.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to 
lose  a  suiecure;  but  the  error  consists  not  in  the 
abolition  of  state  pensions  but  in  their  ever  having 


been  conferred  at  all.  It  is  equally  hard  for  a  gay 
young  barrister  to  be  deprived  of  five  hundred 
a-year,  granted  him  by  a  weak  and  over-indulgent 
parent ;  but  the  discipline,  although  severe  at  the 
time,  will  prove  salutary  in  the  end.  And  so  with 
the  landed  interest  of  this  country.  Britain  must 
have  food  at  the  world's  price.  Commerce  is  not 
to  be  fettered  by  seas  or  continents.  The  worth 
of  everything  purchaseable  is  what  it  will  bring, 
and  no  more;  and  adventitious  augmentation  of 
price  by  Protection  only  is  mischievous  and  absurd. 
Trust  not,  therefore,  to  that  broken  reed,  but  trust 
to  your  own  skill,  and  join  with  practical  men  in 
seeking  practical  remedies.  If  you  ask  me  where 
these  are  to  be  found,  I  answer  that  among  many 
others  Mr.  Caird,  of  Ealdoon,  is  a  practicid  man, 
and  here  are  his  remedies  : 

1.  The  cheapening  and  facilitating  the  transfer 
of  land. 

2.  The  sale  of  overburdened  estates. 

3.  The  encouragement  of  leases  with  liberal 
covenants. 

4.  An  alteration  of  the  law  of  settlement. 

5.  The  collection  of  agricultural  statistics. 

*'  We  see  no  reasons  to  despond,"  continues  this 
gentleman,  in  concluding  his  report  to  the  Times, 
"  but  many  to  encoui'age  hope  in  the  future  pros- 
pects of  British  agriculture.  All  the  evidence  wo 
have  collected  tends  to  show  that  in  the  district 
where  the  increase  of  manufactuiuug  and  commer- 
cial enterprise  and  wealth  has  been  greatest,  there 
the  rent  of  the  landlord,  the  profit  of  the  tenant, 
and  the  wages  of  the  labourei*s  have  most  increased. 
'  It  is  manufacture  that  creates  the  town,  that 
peoples  tlie  moor,  that  sinks  the  shaft,  that  fills 
the  port,  that  swells  the  metropolis,  that  rewards 
industry,  and  that  draws  the  redundant  population 
of  the  hamlet  to  the  less  picturesque  labyrinth  of 
the  town.'  The  recent  gold-discoveries  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Australia  will  give  increased  develop- 
ment to  the  manufacturing  interests,  and  at  the 
same  time  will  enhance  the  value  both  of  land  and 
its  produce.  The  resources  of  our  limited  territory 
will  every  year  be  called  upon  for  an  increased 
supply  of  the  most  remunerative  crops.  Science 
points  out,  and  commerce  rcndei*s  available,  new 
manures  to  enrich  the  soil ;  engineering  skill  is 
applied  to  the  construction  of  machinery  for  econo- 
mising the  cost  of  production  and  lightening  the 
toil  of  the  labourer.  The  reaping-machine  has 
been  introduced,  with  every  prospect  of  its  success- 
ful application ;  the  steam-engine  has  been  yearly 
extending  its  benefits  in  cheapening  the  processes 
of  agriculture ;  and  tliere  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  not  many  years  will  elapse  before  it  will  be 
successfully  applied  to  the  direct  cultivation  of  the 
s*<^l.  New  products  are  recommended  as  objects 
more  romunerative  tJian  com ;  and  the  culture  of 
flax  for  spinning,  and  possibly  of  beet  for  sugar, 
may  ere  long  transfer  to  the  southern  counties  a 
portion  of  that  manufacturing  enterprise  which  the 
exj>ense  of  transporting  coal  has  hitherto  confined 
to  the  north.  Look  in  what  direction  we  may,  we 
have  good  prospects  of  success  for  the  agriculturist 
— ^increasing  markets,  without  which  his  produce 
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would  be  valueless;  increasing  wealth,  to  enhance 
its  price ;  resouzces  of  manure  at  home  and  abroad 
to  maintain  and  add  fertility  to  his  farm.  He 
wants  nothing  but  a  reasonable  adjustment  of  his 
rent,  intelligent  co-operatiou  on  Uie  part  of  his 
landlord,  and  security  for  his  investments,  to  render 
well-directed  enterprise  successful." 

As  to  prices,  I  am  an  interested  party  in  the 
supply  of  cheap  bread ;  but  I  have  no  expectation 
that  it  will  long  continue  at  its  present  low  figure. 
In  1847, wheat  in  Belgium  was  72s.  per  quarter; 
and  in  that  country  giuin  has  been  lower  in  1850 
than  it  has  been  in  any  one  year  since  1836.  The 
present,  or  rather  recent  depression  (for  prices  have 
risen  9s.  since  Blaclcwood  beat  his  muffled  drum), 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  temporary. 

One  word,  also,  to  labourers,  who  have  been  told 
over  and  over  again  that  Free-trade  would  ruin  them 
as  well  as  the  farmer.  Mr.  Caird  has  ascertained 
beyond  dispute,  that  farm-labour  is  best  paid  in  the 
vicinity  of  manufacturing  towns,  and  worst  paid  in 
districts  purely  agricultural.  So  that,  after  all  the 
rhodomontade  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Disraeli,  all  that 
his  eloquence  has  to  offer  the  bold  romantic  pea- 
santry of  his  pastoral  Bucks  is  8s.  5d.  per  week  ! 
Let  manufactures  go  down,  and  this  8s.  5d.  would 
degenerate  into  4s.  2|d. ;  and  speedily  thereafter 
we  should  have  waste  fields  and  rusty  ploughs. 
But  let  Mr.  Caird^s  statistics  speak  for  themselves. 


I.  NORTnEBIf  cor N TIES. 


Midland  and 
Western  Counties. 


Weekly 
Wages, 
t.   d. 
Cmnberland     ....  13    0 

Laacashire 13    6 

West  Riding    ....  14    0 

Cheshire 12    0 

Berl); 11    0 

Nottingham    ....  10    0 
Stafford 0    6 


East  and  South 
Coast  Counties. 


Weekly 
Wages, 
s.   d. 
Northumberland  .    .    .11    0 

Darham 11    0 

North  Riding  ....  11  0 
East  lUding  ....  12  0 
lancoltt 10    0 


II.    SOUTHESN  COUNTIES. 


Midland  and 
Western  Counties. 


Weekly 
Wages. 

8.  d. 

Warwick 8  6 

Northampton  ....  10  0 

Backs 8  6 

Oxford 9  0 

Gloucester  .....    7  0 

North  Wilts    ....    7  6 

DeTon 8  6 


East  and  South 
Coast  Counties. 


Ayenge  of  West      10    1 


Weekly 
Wajcs. 

8.  d. 

Norfolk 8  6 

Suffolk 7  0 

Huntingdon     ....    8  6 

Cambridge 7  6 

Bedford 9  U 

Hertford 9  a 

Essex 8  0 

Berks 7  6 

Surrey 9  6 

Sussex 10   6 

Hants 9  0 

South  WUta    ....70 

Dorset 7  6 

Average  of  East        9    1 


Average  of  all  Northern  Counties  . 
Average  of  all  Southern  Counties  . 
Average  over  the  whole  .... 


8.  d. 

.  11  6 

.    8  5 

.    0  6 


And  now,  Messrs.  Blackwood,  I  have  done. 
You  may  address  yourselves  to  Protection  noble- 
men, proprietors  and  farmers,  who,  seeing  low 
prices,  and  having  no  philosophy  to  look  farther 
than  their  own  court-yards,  may  listen  to  you ;  but 
as  for  shopkeepers,  the  law-makers  of  the  oouDtiy 
have  never  befriended  them,  or  made  them 
pets;  and  accustomed  to  the  manly  dignity  of 
independence,  they  can  think  for  themselves 
without  the  aid  of  diletanti  politicians  of  the  old 
school. 

A  Shopkeeper. 
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Hayiko  a  peculiar  and  prevailing  interest  in  edu- 
cational matters,  I  have  recently  attended  several 
public  meetings  on  the  all-engrossing  subject  of 
Popular  Education.  I  have  heard  far  more  than 
enough  on  party  projects  and  sectarian  views,  and 
little  enough  of  practical  information.  Whether  a 
rate  for  education  should  be  laid,  and  whether,  if 
laid,  it  should  be  paid ;  whether  people  should  be 
left  to  their  own  voluntary  exertions,  or  turned 
over  to  the  paternal  care  of  the  Privy  Council,  with 
its  inspectors  and  subordinates ;  or  whether  the 
whole  Business  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  part 
of  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church;  all  these  questions  I  have 
heard  very  copiously  and  very  cleverly  discussed. 

I  confess  that  at  one  overflowing  meeting  the 
peace  was  sadly  broken,  while  the  sole  question 
was  as  to  how  grammar  was  to  be  preserved ;  and 
I  saw,  with  much  surprise,  a  />ro-Govemment-aid 
parson  stand  up  in  fair  fight  against  a  non-Gk>vem- 
ment*aid  parson,  and  a  member  of  the  Society  of 


Friends  separate,  or  rather  recondle  them  both- 
I  further  confess,  that  I  never  beheld  so  much 
visible  atrocity  depicted  upon  the  countenances  of 
any  educated  men  as  upon  those  of  these  would-be- 
educators  ;  and  I  fully  expected  at  one  time  that, 
in  order  that  Priscian's  head  might  not  be  broken 
by  children,  the  parsons  would  break  one  another*s 
heads. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  present  province  to  take 
any  special  view  and  to  advocate  it ;  but  to  say  a 
few  small  things  relating  to  what  the  reverend  edu- 
cators seem  to  me  to  know  little  of;  viz.,  the  actual 
capacity  and  mental  condition  of  ^e  classes  to  be 
educated.  For  this  purpose,  I  select  one  class  of 
working-people,  the  least  known,'  perhaps,  of  all 
classes  to  the  other  w^orking-classes ;  and,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  very  ill-understood  by  the  reverend 
black-clothed  band  in  general :  I  mean  the  col- 
liers, and  more  especially  the  colliers  of  the  north 
of  England.  I  rather  think  that  if  the  speakers  at 
these  meetings,  and  the  flying  inspectors  of  schools. 
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who  migbt  be  called  educational  Arabs,  were  to 
spend  some  six  months  in  the  very  midst  of  these 
people,  and  in  the  freest  and  fullest  intercourse 
with  them,  they  wonld  acquire  a  far  more  useful 
ind  available  knowledge  of  what  is  suitable  to  the 


and  transact  business  with  them  with  ease.  While 
sojourning  in  the  pit-districts  we  carefully  collected 
all  the  traditions  and  s(v*ap6  of  information  within 
our  reach  relating  to  the  former  costume  and  cus- 
toms of  the  pitmen,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to 


mining  classes  than  they  ever  will  by  the  perusal  present  them  to  the  readers  of  Tait  in  a  future 
of  inspectors'  reports,  and  a  glance  at  nicely- ;  number  in  a  separate  article.  We  now  confine 
arranged  statistical  tables.  '  ourselves  chiefly  to  the  matters  of  the  mind. 

As  I  have  spent  some  time  actually  amongst  the  The  peculiarities  external  having  in  a  great 
colliers,  in  and  out  of  their  pits,  and  in  some  of  |  degree  passed  away,  the  peculiarities  mental  have 
their  pottages,  and  schools,  and  chapels,  and  in  fre-  also,  in  some  measure,  disappeared.  Still,  no 
quent  conversation  with  them  at  their  work  and  at  one  unacquainted  with  them  would  have  any 
their  own  firesides,  I  may  be  supposed,  at  least,  to  correct  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  reading  a  pitman's 
know  a  little  about  what  is  the  best  method  of  mind.  For  a  stranger  to  read  and  reach  the  mind 
teaching  and  preaching  to  colliers ;  and  accord-  of  a  pitman,  a  circuitous  approach  and  no  small 
ingly  (I  shall  freely  say  it)  fully  entitled,  I  con-  tact  are  requisite.  A  prominent  feature  in  hb 
ceive,  to  write  as  my  own  commissioner.  character  is  jealousy  of  his  superiors  and  deep- 

While  I  am  writing  these  lines,  a  friend  has  rooted  suspicion  of  his  employers.  It  would  seem 
kindly  sent  me  a  little  present  from  the  north,  of  to  be  assumed  as  a  truth,  amply  established  by  ex- 
Scotch  short-bread,  knowing  how  partial  I  am  to  perience,  that  his  master  can  have  no  disinterested 
that  triumph  of  confectionery  art ;  and  I  am  much  desire  to  benefit  him.  Therefore  any  expression 
aided  in  my  thoughts  by  the  fragments  of  short-  on  the  part  of  his  employer  of  such  a  wiidii  or  in* 
bread  I  catch  up  while  the  pen  pauses.  tention  appears  to  the  pitman  to  be  the  mere  fore- 

I  have  always  fancied  that  everybody  would  like  runner  and  disguise  of  an  unpalatable  proposition ; 
short-bread  as  much  as  I  do ;  but  a  literary  friend  and  he  is  not  very  ready  to  swallow  what  he  con- 
of  mine,  a  poet  too,  steps  in  to  see  me,  and  declines  siders  a  gilded  pill. 

the  offer  of  a  piece  of  short-bread.  ''It  is  too  In  benevolent  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  masters 
fiweet"  for  him.     He  does  not  like  it.  ,  to  educate  the  children  of  their  servants,  the  first 

Now  here  is  a  starting-point  qiute  apropos  to  and  greatest  obstacle  to  be  encountered  is  this 
my  topic  The  probability  is,  that  if  I  offered  rooted  jealousy.  In  truth,  the  colliers  were  more 
Scotch  short-bread  to  a  genuine  Newcastle  pitman,  managable  by  the  masters  in  the  olden  time  than 
he  would  exclaim,  **  Nay,  master,  aw  wou'd  rather  at  present.  In  the  palmy  days  of  their  peculiari- 
abit  of  ^R^n^AtnntV — that  rich,  fat  cake  which  ties  they  enjoyed  all  tlxe  immunities  of  people 
the  pitmen's  wives  knead  for  them  and  bake  on  the  whom  everybody  feared  and  for  whom  nobody 
girdle  or  g^diron,  until  it  begins  to  sing  with  the  cared.  Their  employers  seldom  meddled  witii 
fat  in  it,  and  is  thence  called  a  singin-'hinvdc  or  sing-  their  fancies  or  their  fights>-either  cock-fights  or 
ing-honey,  would  be  preferred  to  Little  John's  best  pugilistic  matches ;  and  the  men  in  their  turn 
S(»tch  bread.  And  if  such  a  preference  be  shown  seldom  interfered  with  or  rebelled  against  their 
for  food  for  the  body,  will  it  not  be  similarly  shown  masters,  to  whom,  perhaps,  they  then  evinced 
for  food  for  the  mind?  The  Privy  Council  and  more  of  the  attachment  of  customary  subserviency 
the  Clerical  Inspectors  and  ESpiscopal  Messengers  than  is  ever  now  witnessed.  At  that  time  im- 
and  Assistants  may  rest  assured  that,  as  things  are  memorial  usages  were  considered  almost  tanta- 
st  present  in  the  mining  districts,  the  common  mount  to  inviolable  law.  The  periodical  hirings 
smgin-hinnie  will  be  generally  preferred  to  their  for  the  year's  service  were  gone  through  chiefly 
best  lemon-peeled  and  comfited  Scotch  bread ;  and  as  a  matter  of  form,  and  as  an  opportunity  for 
that  the  pitmen  won't  open  their  mouths  to  the  feasting ;  and  the  hired  ones  spent  their  money, 
hitter,  while  the  hissing  noise  of  the  former  will  and  their  lives  also,  in  their  regular  and  uninter- 
make  both  their  mouth  and  their  eyes  water  with  rupted  labour,  with  little  knowledge  and  less  care 
appetite  and  eagerness.  j  for  what  was  going  on  in  the  great  world  above 

In  order  to  establish  our  position  and  lay  a  and  around  them.  The  hours  of  labour  were 
faondation  to  our  arguments,  wo  may  allude  to  the  longer ;  the  labour  itself  was  far  more  severe,  both 
diitinetive  peculiarities  of  pitmen  as  a  class.  i  for  men  and  boys ;  but  all  waa  endured  and  ac- 

^  Some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  they  formed  so  complished  with  patience  and  perseverance.  Mere 
distinct  a  class  that  they  were  little  known  even  in  temporary  ebullitions  of  the  despotism  of  the  em- 
iwighbouring  towns.  A  pitman  in  Newcastie  town  ployers,  and  of  the  turbulence  of  the  employed, 
was  as  great  a  curiosity  there,  although  living, '  subsiding  before  they  had  arrived  at  the  tempera- 
pcrhaps,  within  ten  or  twenty  miles  of  it,  as  an  ■  ture  of  a  "tum-ont,"  or  a  "  stick"  or  "  steek,"  as 
fiiglishman  in  Pekin  or  a  Chinaman  in  London,   the  colliers  style  it,  were  the  only  discordances  in 


His  costume  was  very  peculiar,  his  bearing  very 
^mctive,  and  his  conversation  almost  unintelli- 
gible, being  marked  by  a  strong  brogue,  and 
b«bg  worded  in  a  pit  patois.  He  was  rather  a 
^Aogerous  subject  to  offend,  and  was  therefore 
"tared  at  and  stood  aloof  from,  except  by  the  traders, 
^  learned  the  patois  of  the  pit-villages,  and 
coold  therefore  converse  freely  with  the  colliers 


the  affairs  of  the  colliery. 

At  this  period,  tiie  spirit  of  mining  speculations 
had  not  extended  beyond  the  rivers  Tyne  and 
Wear,  and  not  wholly  over  the  districts  watered 
by  l^ose  rivers;  and  the  magnesian  limestone 
overlaying  the  southern  portion  of  the  Durham 
coal-field  had  as  yet  impenetrably  concealed  the 
subjacent  stores  of  fiiel.     We  well  remember  ho^ 
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proudly  an  old  instructor,  Dr.  William  Smitli,  the 
Father  of  English  Geology,  used  to  speak  of  his 
being  the  first  mining  engineer  who  told  of  the  ex- 
istence of  coal  beneath  the  magnesian  limestone ;  and 
how  he  used  to  claim  (alas !  without  success)  a  large 
reward  in  consequence  of  the  immense  mining 
wealth  discovered  by  cpmpliance  with  his  sugges- 
tion and  advice.  Certainly  William  Smith  should 
have  enjoyed  a  pension  from  the  Bishops  of  Dur- 
ham, for  no  one  knows  (besides  the  Bishops  them- 
selves) how  vastly  their  revenues  are  increased  by 
the  new  collieries  opened. 

When,  however,  these  new  sources  of  supply 
were  opened,  and  when  new  collieries  were,  one 
after  the  other,  rapidly  blackening  the  features 
of  the  southerly  country  of  the  northern  coal- 
field ;  when  general  competition  diminished  indi- 
vidual profits,  and  diminished  profits  were  sought 
•to  be  increased  Jby  diminished  wages — then  the 
men  tried  the  power  of  combination,  and  then 
ensued  those  wranglings  and  conflicts  that  could 
«nd  only  in  disastrous  results  to  both  parties. 
The  masters  were  no  longer  ready  to  a£ford 
the  usual  hiring-bounty  to  the  men,  and  the  men 
were  unwilling  to  accede  to  the  terms  of  the  mas- 
ters. A  strike  was  the  inevitable  consequence,  at 
first  only  partial — ^at  length,  through  compulsion, 
almost  universal. 

In  1826  upwards  of  4000  persons  joined  the 
"  Association  of  Colliers  on  the  rivers  Tyne  and 
Wear."  Ostensibly  they  united  to  make  provision 
for  themselves  and  their  families  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness, accident  or  death,  and  also  to  insbt  firmly  on 
obtaining  a  juster  recompense  for  their  labour,  and 
an  abridgement  and  regulation  of  the  hours  of  that 
labour.  In  one  of  their  tracts,  '*  A  Voice  from  the 
Coal-mines/'  such  a  picture  is  drawn  by  tlie  pen  of 
their  hardships  as,  if  credited,  would  lead  to  the 
inference  that  they  were  a  most  ill-used,  ill-fed  and 
ill-rewarded  race  of  labourers.  Their  dexterity 
n  putting  forth  the  exception  as  the  rule  was 
great ;  and  they  undertook  to  show  by  calculation 
that  a  pitman  might  be  so  oppress^  as  to  earn 
4BI.  15s.  per  annum,  and  to  be  at  the  same  time 
brought  in  debtor  to  his  employer,  by  forfeits  and 
fines  for  pit-sins,  101/.  5s.,  oeside  the  total  loss  of 
his  earnings.  Many  of  the  statements,  however, 
were  obviously  made  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
a  revulsion  of  feeling  in  their  favour;  as,  for 
example,  that  in  which  they  declare  that  in  one 
colliery,  from  inefficient  ventilation,  ''  the  pitman 
may  be  said  to  inspire  death  in  every  breath  that 
he  draws." 

The  movements  and  proceedings  of  the  Unionists 
during  their  strikes,  as  narrated  to  me  by  portici- 
paters  in  the  woes  of  the  warfare,  were  not  often 
signalised  by  actual  attempts  at  personal  violence, 
although  threats  and  minatory  prophecies  were 
unsparingly  dealt  out  Their  tactics  were  rather 
to  stop  the  supplies  and  to  annoy  the  enemy,  than 
to  rush  on  to  a  close  contest.  Ejected  from  their 
tenements,  which  they  held  at  the  will  of  their 
employers,  they  encamped  adjacently  to  them  in 
lines  of  tents,  from  whidi  issued  no  niggardly  ex- 
pressions of  disapprobation  at  the  passing  of  any 
obnoxious  agent  of  the  mines.    But  the  agent 


could  safely  pass,  with,  perhaps,  the  compliment 
of  one  or  two  vegetable  missiles  and  one  unboiled 
and  unfragrant  egg;  and  the  men  appeared  perfectly 
aware  that  in  jeopardising  his  safety  they  hazarded 
their  own. 

Occasional  detachments  sallied  forth,  and,  \%nth 
a  show  of  aggression,  deployed  into  a  motley  front. 
An  attack  on  a  well-known  agent's  residence  was 
annonnced ;  the  insurgents  found  it  in  the  poases- 
sion  of  a  little  armed  band — abated  their  valour, 
and  expended  the  remnant  in  petty  miscliief. 
Some  heinous  crimes,  however,  were  committed  ; 
and  the  existence  of  a  gibbet  in  Jarrow  Slake  or 
Mere,  a  piece  of  still  water  near  South  Sliields 
to  this  day,  attests  the  murder  of  a  magiBtrate. 
V^liether  this  crime  was  premeditated  or  not  never 
clearly  appeared.  Two  pitmen  were  the  perpe- 
trators: one  escaped,  the  other  was  executed  at 
Durham,  and  hung  in  chains  on  this  gibbet,  in  the 
river,  not  far  from  the  scene  of  the  crime  itaelf. 
An  exhibition  so  intolerable  to  pitmen  could  sot 
be  expected  to  remain  long.  Accordingly  the 
gibbet  was  soon  deprived  secretly  of  its  pendant, 
which  was  probably  consigned,  during  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  to  the  adjacent  depths  of  tlie 
ocean. 

Without  giving  specific  details  of  the  history  of 
the  principal  stnkes,  it  will  be  readily  conceived 
that  the  result  of  such  differences  is  to  widen  the 
natural  distance  between  master  and  man,  and  to 
destroy  that  train  of  dormant  attachment  livliich 
once  bound  the  two  parties  rather  closely  together. 
Hence  all  advice  tendered  by  the  employer  is 
cautiously  received.  The  motto  of  the  men,  with 
relation  to  the  masters,  seems  to  be,  "  Timeo  Danaoe 
et  dona  ferentes."  The  class  of  old  agents  is  fast 
decreasing  by  death,  but  most  of  these  retained 
feelings  of  strong  prejudice  against  all  instruction 
beyond  the  most  elementary;  and  with  reference 
to  economy  and  the  saving  of  money,  they  evidently 
thought  that  to  stimulate  the  men  to  accumulate 
property  would  be  but  little  short  of  encourag^^ 
them  to  store  up  an  armoury  of  weapons  ready  to 
be  pointed  against  their  masters — ^an  armoury  the 
very  existence  of  which  might  suggest  the  procla- 
mation of  a  strike,  and  which  would  supply  sword 
and^shield,  artillery  and  anununition,  for  conducting 
the  warfare. 

To  converse  with  such  men  about  schools,  benefit* 
societies  and  saving-banks,  was  to  brbg  upon  their 
faces  a  scarcely  concealed  scowl.  This  race  of 
agents  is,  however,  being  daily  succeeded  by  a  race 
of  young  and  well-educated  men,  of  liberal  view«» 
and  sometimes  of  scientific  taste.  These  gentle- 
men are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  promote 
education  and  good  habits  amongst  the  pitmen  and 
their  families.  Still  they  cannot  as  yet  overcome 
the  prejudices  of  the  men,  engendered  by  the  cir- 
cumstances above  pointed  out  This  may  aoooant 
for  the  verv  backward  state  of  education  in  most 
of  the  northern  collieries.  Some  large  establiali-. 
mentB,  such  as  those  of  Killmgworth,  Uetton,  Ao^ 
are  exceptions. 

One  great  object  which  I  had  in  view,  some 
years  since,  was  to  ascertain  the  actual  state  and 
the  prospect  of  elementary  education  amongst  the 
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men.  For  tbia  object  I  furnished  myself  with 
regalar  and  complete  furniture  of  printed  ques- 
tions, sheeta  of  ruled  paper,  with  well  and  vari- 
ously-headed columns,  and  appearing  admirably 
adapted  to  the  acquisition  of  the  information  I 
then  required.  These  papers  were  sent  out  to  the 
employers,  by  them  put  into  the  hands  of  Echool- 
masters  and  clergymen,  and  all  seemed  sure  and 
promising.  But  the  papers  were  not  always  re- 
turned, and  if 'returned  seldom  suitably  answered, 
so  that  I  found  I  should  gain  little  except  by  per- 
sonal examination. 

Having,  therefore,  provided  myself  with  red 
note-books,  and  having  hired  a  conveyance,  away 
I  went  on  a  tour  into  Qie  pit-villages.  I  generally 
first  called  on  the  chief  agent,  and  appointed  to 
meet  the  men  and  boys  at  the  pit's  mouth  when 
they  came  np  at  close  of  work.    Then  I  visited 
the  clergyman  in  residence.  Generally  I  found  him 
to  be  a  youngish  gentleman,  in  the  position  of  a 
curate,  or  sometimes  an  incumbent,  and  always  a 
well-educated,    gentlemanly,  Christianlike    man. 
Almost  invariably  he  was  devoted  to  his  work,  and 
anxious  to  make  the  best  of  his  position ;  but  evi- 
dently having  far  less  sympatliy  with  colliers  than 
with  classical  friends  and  college  acquaintances. 
He  was  regular  in  his  Church  duties,  and  frequently 
at  his  schools ;  and  yet  scarcely  ever  did  he  appear 
to  succeed  in  his  vocation.    The  church  might  be 
a  very  pretty  one,  with  a  neat  spire,  or  a  brace  of 
front  pinnacles,  a  clear-soimding  bell,  a  railed 
churchyard,  and  a  respectable  sexton.     The  ex- 
cellent clergyman  might  have  a  lady-like  young 
wife,  of   very  consistent   behaviour,  exemplary 
simplicity,  and  matronly  demeanour.     And  yet 
somehow  the  pitmen  would  not  patronise  him,  or 
his  church,  or  his  Sunday-school.    The  squires, 
and  the  gentry,  and  the  agents  patronised  the 
Church  of  England,  and  their  parson ;  not  so  the 
pitmen.    They  would,  indeed,  half  bow  to  him, 
and  admire  his  wife,  but  would  not  go  to  church : 
and  yet  they  were  a  religious  class  of  men.     How 
could  this  be  explained  ?    Only  thus. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  pit-village  stands  a 
aqparish  or  oblong  little  brick -building  without 
spire  or  dmrchyard,  or  bell  or  sexton ;  but  on  it  are 
written  two  words  of  magic  influence  in  the  mining 
districts,  viz.,  "Wesleyan  Chapel:'*  or  perhaps, 
these  words  are  the  more  magical  for  the  third,  viz., 
"  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel."  Now,  on  Sunday 
morning  take  your  statfon  on  an  eminence,  and 
there,  at  half-past  ten,  or  before,  you  see  issuing  out 
of  about  every  other  pitman's  cottage,  a  respectable- 
looking  man,  clothed  in  black,  of  pale  aspect,  rather 
spare  and  Uiin  habit,  not  quite  as  straight  as  a 
popkr,  and  walking  with  a  slight  bow  in  the  legs, 
mkI  a  rather  stiflF  perking  up  of  his  back.  This 
man  is  Matthew  Simpson,  3ie  hewer,  whom  you  saw 
down  the  pit  yesterday.  What  a  respectable  man 
he  looks  .'—and  clothed  in  blackloo !  But  observe 
now  many  of  the  pitmen  are  clothed  in  the  same 
fiwhion  and  colour.  Are  they  parsons  ?  No,  lay- 
men ;  thev  are  all  Methodists— some  "  Primitives," 
Kwne  "  Wesleyans."  They  come  out  now  more 
^ckly,  and  with  their  wives  and  some  of  their 
children.    Matthew  Simpson  is  a  "  Primitive :' '  let 


us  walk  up  to  him  and  with  him.  His  wife  is 
neatly  dressed,  with  a  few  ornaments  of  flaunty 
ribbon  and  a  rather  staring  shawl.  His  eldest  boy 
is  a  "  putter"  (coal-helper)  in  the  pit ;  and,  being  a 
good  boy,  has  a  pair  of  new  corduroys  on  to-day, 
and  a  fine  cloth  cap.  The  two  little  girls  look 
rather  poorly  clothed,  but  warmly.  I  rather  like 
Matthew,  for  he  is  a  shrewd-thinking  fellow  in  his 
way ;  and  therefore  I  shall  go  with  him  to  the  Pri- 
mitive chapel,  and  leave  the  gentlefolk  to  go  to 
church. 

In  our  way  we  meet  with  Peter  Powell  and 
Balph  Ruddock,  and  their  families.  You  would 
not  recognise  either  Matthew,  or  Peter,  or  Balph, 
now  that  they  are  washed  white  and  clothed  in 
black.  But  I  know  them  well,  and  they  know  me ; 
let  us  shake  hands  with  them.  Ralph  gives  me  a 
hearty  grip,  for  a  night  or  two  ago  I  gave  his 
second  boy  twopence  for  spelling  "Nebuchad- 
nezzar." 

"  Well,  is  your  goin'  to  chapel  again  with  me  ?" 
«  Yes,  Ralph.     Where's  Henry  ?" 
"  Why,  sir,  poor  lad,  he  got  a  laming  in  his  leg 
yesterday,  down  pit,  by  one  of  the  rolley-waggons 
scraping  him." 

"  Poor  lad !   Why,  Ralph,  you  must  have  the 
doctor  to  him  I" 

Well,  while  discoursing  on  the  "  short  and  sim- 
ple annals  of  the  poor,"  we  approach  the  Primitive 
chapel ;  and  here  we  meet  such  a  gathering  com- 
pany of  pit-friends,  that  you  would  think  Uiat  all 
the  pit  was  coming  together!     Here's  William 
Roxby*,  that  lost  two  fingers  a  year  ago,  and 
therefore  he  shakes  my  right  with  his  left  hand. 
Here's  George  Anderson,  that  lost  his  leg  under  a 
waggon  in  the  main  tramway  ;  and  he  comes  with 
a  stump  and  a  wooden  substitute  for  a  leg.    And 
just  at  top  of  street  is  William  Peadley,  who  has 
lost  both  hands  entirely ;  and  instead  of  shaking 
hands,  shakes  a  steel  hook  on  the  right  hand  and 
a  stuffed  glove  on  the  left.    He  always  offers  me 
the  stuffed  glove ;  but  here  he  holds  out  the  steel 
hook  to  Johnny  Fiddis.    Poor  George  Soulsby  is 
a  sad  object  to  strangers ;  for  he  was  half-burnt  in 
a  pit-fire  two  years  ago,  and  his  face  is  on  one  side 
dreadfully  red  and  the  other  chalky  pale.    As  to 
Walter  Windlow,  anyone  might  know  him  a  mile 
off  by  the  extreme  curvature  of  his  legs ;  each  one 
forming  nearly  a  semicircle,  and  the  two,  therefore, 
a  tolerably  complete  circle,  if  he  only  stands  still  a 
moment.     Martin  Owen  always  looks  particularly 
serious,  because  of  a  blue  mark  across  his  nose,  pro- 
duced by  gunpowder,  in  incautious  blasting  in  the 
mine.    And  Michael  Crauson  is  enough  to  make 
the  merriest  look  serious,  as  he  was  lamed  in  the 
left  hand  and  right  leg  at  the  same  time,  and  holds 
out  the  hand  on  one  side  and  drops  over  the  leg 
on  the  other,  in  alternate  attempts  at  compensatory 
grace.     I  know  them  all  so  well,  that  they  all  look 
kindly  upon  me  and  ask  me  how  I  get  on  with 
my  red-book ;  and  very  particularly  whether  I  have 
fully  recovered  from  my  fall  down  the  old  bank- 
way  the  other  dark  night,  as  I  was  going  home 
from  the  night-school. 

Well,  it  is  high  time  to  go  into  chapel,  for  here's 
the  preacher,  Parson  Jobling,  coming  along.   I  go 
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into  Matthew  Simpeou's  pew,  a  seat  in  which  he  is 
proud  to  give  me.  In  a  fewminntes  the  chapel  is 
well  filled,  chiefly  with  pitmen  and  their  families. 
There  is  only  Stobbs  the  grocer  in  the  pew  before 
me,  and  Ralphson  the  baker  on  the  other  side  of  the 
chapel ;  these  and  theirs  are  the  only  present  who 
are  not  pit  people. 

The  service  commences  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Job- 
ling  giving  oat  the  28th  hymn  in  the  small  hymn- 
book,  beginning, 

Come  on,  my  partners  in  distre  ss. 
All  travelling  through  this  wilderness. 

Immediately  the  whole  assembly  join  in  a  hearty 
and  ear-piercing  chorus ;  and  it  does  me  good 
to  see  how  they  all  enjoy  the  tune  and  the  hymn. 
Any  attempt  to  amend  harmony  or  poetry  would 
spoil  the  whole.  As  to  Stobbs  the  grocer,  his  face 
grows  as  purple  as  his  raisins  in  his  endeavour  to 
out-sing  Ralph  Ruddock,  whose  pale  face  for  once 
grows  red  as  he  becomes  determined  to  beat  Stobbs. 
My  friend  Matthew,  who  is  a  better  mathematician 
than  musician,  attempts  no  rivalry  with  Stobbs  or 
Ruddock,  but  contents  himself  with  the  repetition 
of  one  sound  a  certain  number  of  times  in  every 
line ;  and  I  find  the  same  sound  serves  him  for 
every  line  and  every  tune.  I  am  rather  glad  when 
the  sixth  and  last  verse  comes,  because  I  have 
serious  fears  that  one  more  verse  would  send  Stobbs 
into  apoplexy  and  Ruddock  into  the  pew  before 
him,  over  the  little  baldheaded  pitman  in  it. 

Do  not  let  us  say  a  word  about  Mr.  Jobling*s 
manner  of  reading  Scripture  or  praying ;  because 
a  light  thought  as  to  such  exercises  cannot  be  al- 
lowed, especially  as  to  the  latter  exercise.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  Jobling  is  sincere,  and  simple,  and 
doubtless  a  religious  and  zealous  man  in  his  own 
line.  But  when  Peter  Jobling  comes  to  his  ser- 
mon, I  may  fairly  take  my  notes  and  print  them, 
in  the  hope  of  their  usefidness  to  others.  P.  J. 
ought  to  thank  me  for  using  my  influence  to  get 
them  into  Tatf,  thus  enabling  him  to  preach  to 
many  hundreds  more  than  he  anticipated. 

Peter  Jobling  is  rather  an  imdersized  man  of 
middle  age,  with  keen  grey  eyes  and  plain  features. 
He  was  formerly  a  pitman;  but  his  preaching- 
tal«it  being  discovered,  he  was  translated  from  the 
pit  to  the  pulpit  without  Episcopal  ordination; 
and  let  me  sav  that  it  is  my  conscientious  convic- 
tion that  the  Bishop  of  Durham  himself  could  not 
have  preached  so  acceptably  to  this  congregation. 
His  text  was,  "  Thou  hast  laid  me  in  &e  lowest 
pit"    (Ps.  Ixxxviii.  6.) 

OUTLtKE   OF   A  PrrUAM's   8BRM0K. 

fcan  only  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  sermon, 
a  portion  of  one  head,  W  way  of  illustration 
of  Peter  Jobling^s  genius.  I  Anglicise  and  make 
plain  the  style  and  verbiage,  and  I  omit  the  use  of 
sacred  names.] 

"Now,  myl)rethren,"  said  the  preacher,  *you 
know  well  enough  that  the  Psalmist  here  refers  to 
the  pit  of  ajliction,  a  *  low  pit'  indeed,  as  every- 
body finds  out  when  they  have  come  to  the  bottom 
of  it  As  there  are  pits  of  various  depths  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  so  there  are  pits  of  affliction 
of  various  depths ;  some  only  a  few  fathoms,  out 


of  which  a  man  may  scramble  somehow ;  but  there 
are  others  deeper,  and  some  dreadful  deep;  and 
there*  s  some  called  the  lowest  pits.  In  these  there 
are  troubles  on  every  side,  and  none  to  deliver. 
Why,  some  of  you  have  been  in  a  pit  of  affliction 
as  low  down  as  Hetton's  gpreat  upcast-shaft ;  and 
yon  never  got  out  of  it  ei£er  till  you  cried  alond 
to  Heaven  for  help,  and  confessed  who  it  was  that 
laid  you  down  that  lowest  pit  Ah,  it  was  awful 
deep  and  awful  dark !  But  now,  secondly ^  there's 
the  j)it  of  sin.  I  call  that  the  lowest  fit,  A  man 
can't  fall  deeper,  and  everyone  falls  down  such  a 
pit  often  and  often.  Why,  there  was  Adam  who 
walked  upright — what  must  he  do,  but  one  day, 
while  he  is  listening  to  his  wife's  chaffing  (seducing) 
talk,  over  and  down  into  the  pit  he  goes,  and  drags 
she  after  him,  and  they  never  stops  till  they  get 
down  to  the  bottom,  bang! — ^yes,  down  to  the 
bottom,  bang  I 

"Well,  now,  to  apply  this  idea  to  you.  Fll 
g^  bail  there's  many  of  you  down  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pit  now,  at  this  moment.  Yes,  clean  as 
you  are  in  your  Sunday  clothes,  you're  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pit,  at  the  bottom,  bang  I  and  black  with 
sins !  Well,  and  some  of  you  know  it^-you  can't 
see  the  light  of  heaven — ^you  know  you're  in  the 
dark,  and  ne'er  a  low  (light),  and  ne'er  a  rope, 
and  ne'er  a  bait  (food),  and  ne'er  a  can  of  tea  or 
coffee,  and  no  Davy  (Davy-lamp),  and  nothing  to 
make  you  happy!  Don't  you  want  to  get  up? 
(Audible  assent  by  groans  and  "  amensT')  Well, 
I'll  tell  you  the  histoiy  of  one  man's  getting  np 
from  this  lowest  pit  I  know  it  well,  for  I  helped 
him  up.  It  was  one  Joseph  Renwick,  known  to 
some  of  you  dear  saints,  and  a  right-walking  man 
he  is  now. 

"  Well,  one  day  I  was  walking  along  at  hank  (the 
edge  of  a  pit  or  brink),  and  I  heaid  a  terrible 
moaning  and  crying  down  pit,  and  I  looked 
over  and  cried  out, '  Anybody  there?* 

'' '  Yes,'  says  a  voice  from  the  bottooL 

"'\Mioisit?'BaysI. 

" '  Why,  it  is  I,  Joe  Renwick !  O  Mr.  Jobling, 
do  help  me  up  and  out !  I  have  been  here  so  long, 
and  I  be  so  miserable  f 

"'Well,  Joe,'  says  I,  'there's  but  one  way  of 
getting  you  up,  and  that's  by  the  gospel*rope  I  If 
I  send  it  down  will  you  lay  hold  of  it? 

" '  Ay,  that  will  I,  Mr.  Jobling !  O  dear  Mr. 
Peter,  do  send  down  the  rope !  O  wretched  man 
that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  ? 

" '  Well,  Joe,  if  you  will  promise  to  lay  bold 
of  the  rope  with  all  your  might,  and  cling  to 
nothing  eke,  why,  look  out!  here  goes  with  the 
rope!' 

**  So,  brethren,  I  let  down  the  goepel-rope  over 
the  windlass;  and  a  beautiful  strong  roy^  it  Uy 
six  strands  to  every  flat  (alluding  to  the  flat  ropes 
in  use  in  coal-pits),  and  every  strand  as  strong  as 
steel;  then,  after  a  while,  I  cried,  'Now,  Jo^ 
has't  got  rope? 

"*  Ay,  ay.  Master  Peter,'  says  he,  'I  got'im* 
Draw,  draw !  wind,  wind  V 

" '  Now,  Joe,*  says  I,  *  mind  you  do  not  lay 
hold  of  anything  else,  and  don't  attempt  to  bring 
anytlung  up  vrith  you;  cling  to  the  rope,  and  don't 
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load  it  with  any  more  weight  than  yourself  and 
your  sins !' 

"  So  I  hegan  to  wind,  and  felt  Joe  at  end  of  rope 
heavy  enough,  with  all  his  sins;  but  up  he  is 
coming,  and  soon  he  would  have  been  up  to  bank, 
when,  all  of  a  twinkling,  slack  comes  the  rope,  and 
no  Joe! 

" '  Why,  Joe  V  I  cried,  *  where  are  you  ?' 

*'  *  Down  again,  Master  Peter  T  says  he ;  *  down 
again !  hang  at  bottom !' 

" '  HoVs  that^  Joe  ? 

"'Don't  know,  Peter;  but  I  think  my  sins  be 
too  many  for  rope  to  bear  up.' 

" '  No,  no,  Joe.    Try  again,  man  V 

^  So  I  let  down  rope  again,  and  Joe  takes  it, 
and  I  winds  up,  and  all  is  coming  up  right,  till 
again,  aU  in  a  gunpowder  twinkle,  down  falls  Joe, 
and  up  comes  rope  like  an  empty  cowe  (coal- 
basket). 

"  *  What !  Joe  Renwick  down  again  ?* 

** '  Tes,  Master  Peter !  It's  no  use.  I  see  my 
sins  be  too  many  and  too  heavy ;  I  shall  never  be 
saved  r 

"*  Well,  but^  Joe,  tell  us  truth — down  and  up 
truth ;  hasn't  Uiee  been  bringing  up  some  things 
with  thee,  some  things  which  I  told  thee  to  leave 
behind?* 

" '  Why,  Master  Peter,  you  see,  I  was  just  bring- 
ing up  a  few  things  of  my  own,  only  a  few  I' 

"  *  Ah,  Joe,  there  it  is  I  You  were  bringing  up 
ycur  own  works  of  merit !  Ah,  Joe,  gospel-rope 
cannot  bear  them!  why,  your  own  works  is  as 
heavy  as  lead !  I  knew  you  wanted  to  make  them 
like  Jeremiah  s  clouts  when  he  was  drawed  up  out 
of  {at.  But,  Joe,  all  our  own  righteousness  is  as 
filthy  rags — ^rotten  rags,  too ;  and  they  won't  hold, 
and  th^  won't  do!  Your  own  works,  Joe,  is 
heavier  than  you  are !  Now,  Joe,  try  once  more, 
without  anything  but  yourself.' 

'^  So  I  lets  gospel-rope  down  again,  and  I  feels 
Joe  grab  at  'im ;  and  I  winds  and  draws — ^heavy 
and  taught  comes  rope — and  I  feels  Joe  hanging 
on  and  as  heavy  as  a  ton  of  Hetton  seam-coals. 
Bat  I  winds  and  winds,  and  now  he*s  near 
to  bank !  [Here  Peter  Jobling  leaned  over  the 
polpitf  and  suited  his  manipulations  to  his  descrip- 
tion, drawing  up  visibly  laboriously.  Breathless 
Buapense  marks  the  congregation,  and  agonising 
anxiety  as  Joe  is  made  by  Peter  to  come  near  to 
bank  !j  Now,  brethren,  one  or  two  more  winds  and 
np  comes  Joe  safe  to  bank,  and  out  of  loop  (a  loop  of 
the  rope)  he  jumps,  and  stands  at  bank,  and  falls 
down  on  his  knees  and  thanks  God  for  his  salva- 
tion by  the  gospel-rope !"  Loud  cries  all  round  of 
"  Glory  to  Joe  Ken  wick !"  "  Glory  and  praise  for 
the  goq)el-rope  T  "  Amen !"  "  Glory  for  Joe 
«ad  praise  for  Peter !" 

"Thirdly  and  lastly,  brethren,  having  shown  you 
aomething  of  the  pit  of  affliction  and  the  pit  of 
an,  I  turn  to  the  pit  of  perdition.  Ah !  that  is 
the  lowest  pit.  Anybody  laid  there  is  regular  done 
^p.  It's  no  use  o'  calling  to  banksman  there, 
**  Banksman,  ahcrv,  pull  up  T*  No,  no ;  once  there 
always  there.  0,  brethren,  that  is  the  worst  and 
the  wildest^  and  the  darksomest  pit  that  ever  a  man 
8ee*d.    No  towy  there;  no  good  high  main  ways ; 


no  trams  (railways) ;  no  poneys ;  no  galloways ; 
no  sleek  mares  to  help  you  do  the  worE  No,  do 
it  all  yourselves.  And  precious  heavy  and  drow- 
thy  work  too !  Why  any  of  you  putters,  and 
half-marrows,  and  folds  (all  persons  who  push  or 
draw  the  coal-waggons  underground)  have  easy 
work  of  it  here  to  what  you  will  have  down  that  pit. 
Oh,  I  wish  I  could  make  you  afeard  on  it  1  Only 
just  think! — ^never  come  up;  never  stop  work;  never 
have  a  moment  for  a  bit  of  bait;  never  drink  a 
sup ;  never  sit  down  a  bit ;  never  stand  upright ; 
never  a  draught  of  cool  air ;  never  nothing  that 
you  like !     (Great  sensation.) 

"  And  what's  worse  than  all  this,  the  pit  always 
a-Jire!  (Jobling  rakes  and  thumps)  pit  always  a-fire  t 
Not  a  cnance  of  dowsing  them  flames ;  all  flame, 
all  furnace !  Why  look  half  a  minute  to-morrow 
morning  at  furnace  at  bottom  of  Hetton-shaft,  and 
see  it  roaring,  and  rushing,  and  bellowing,  and 
blazing ;  and  just  fancy  whole  pit  like  this,  and 
no  water,  no  sump,  no  shaft.  This  is  the  pit  of 
perdition.  And  I  won't  say  how  many  of  you  is 
going  to  it.  I  sees  some  of  you  looking  at  me  as 
if  you'd  say,  '  Don't  believe  you,  Peter  !*  But  I 
can  only  tell  you  it's  true  as  you  are  there  and 
I'm  here.  (Uncontrollable  emotion.)  Yes,  I  know 
what  I'm  a-saying,  and  where  you're  a-going — a- 
going  as  fast  as  a  rattling,  banging  train  of  coal- 
waggons  down  the  incline — ay,  and  faster  too; 
and  some  of  you  will  be  there  afore  next  year,  or 
perhaps  next  pay-day,  or  next  Sunday ! 

**  Well,  but  here's  the  gospel-rope;  lay  hold  on 
'im:  that  will  draw  you  up  out  pit  of  sin,  and 
then  you'll  never  fall  into  pit  of  perdition.  And 
as  to  pit  of  affliction,  why  that's  nothing  to  'tother 
two,  though  it  feels  deep  enough  when  a  body's  in 
it,  as  I  know  well  enough,  for  I  be  in  it  now, 
having  buried  my  second  daughter,  Nancy,  last 
month.  Dear  little  angel  as  she  was !  with  eyes  as 
black  as  a  coal,  cheeks  as  brown  as  a  berry,  hair 
as  fine  as  silk,  and  in  other  particulars  for  all  the 
world  like  her  father,  as  they  say !  Well,  she's 
gone  (sobs  and  tears  amongst  the  women)  and  her 
mother's  going  stark  crazy  about  her,  and  greeting 
(crying)  all  night  And  the  worst  on  it  is,  the 
doctor^s  bill  and  the  coffln-carpenter's  bill  isn't 
paid  yet,  and  I'm  sure  I  know  no  more  where 
money's  to  come  from  than  you  do.  Ah,  I  might 
well  say,  'Thou  ha*t  laid  me  in  the  lowest  pitJ 
But,  as  I  was  saying,  the  gospel-rope  is  the  blessed, 
strong,  long,  saving  rope.  Let's  all  lay  hold  on 
'im,  and  he'll  draw  us  up,  not  only  out  of  all  the 
three  pits  to  bank,  but  a  vast  higher  than  bank, 
right  up,  not  over  the  pulleys  (pulleys  of  the  wind- 
ing-engine over  the  pit,  a  common  accident),  not 
over  the  pulleys,  brethren,  to  break  our  necks,  but 
right  straight  through  up  to  the  skies,  straight 
tl^ough  the  clouds,  right  up  to  heaven !  Never 
come  down  again;  ne'er  another  pit  there;  no 
more  work,  no  hewing,  or  putting,  or  marrow- 
ing,  or  fadling.  All  work  done  then ;  all  enjoy- 
ment to  begin  then,  to  end  nevermore,  for  ever 
and  for  ever,  and  as  much  longer  as  you  can 
think  on ! 

"Well,  it's  all  along  of  the  gospeUrope,  Then,  I 
say,  just  to  finish  up,  cling  to  gospel-rope;  p^ 
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your  foot  in  loop,  wind  your  arms  round  it,  hold 
tight  for  your  life ;  kick  down  all  your  own  works, 
your  few  things  and  your  noany  things,  your  luna- 
ber  and  your  cumber — kick  them  down  pit,  and 
never  heed  swinging  about,  but  hold  un,  and  PlI 
go  bail,  you  and  I  will  be  wound  up  at  last !  As 
for  me,  sooner  the  better;  I  want  to  go  to  my 
Kancy!  I'm  ready  now!  Well,  dear  brethren, 
bless  you  I  bless  you !  Amen. — Please  to  take 
notice  there  will  be  a  collection  at  the  doors." 


"  Oh,  sir,"  said  Mat  Simpson's  wife,  on  cominp; 
out,  to  me,  "wasn't  he  beautiful  about  the  rope? 
and  didn't  he  talk  pretty  of  Nancy  ?" 

"Hush,  missus,"  said  Matthew.  "Well,  sir, 
I  m  afraid  our  Peter  aint  fine  enough  for  you. 
He  aint  none  of  your  Greek  and  Latin  parsons; 
he's  one  of  God's  calling  I" 

I  leave  the  reader  to  judge  of  Peter  Jobling's 
genius.  I  find  I  must  leave  my  notes  of  the 
schools  to  another  time. 


PLAIN  STATEMENT  OF  THE  ORIGIN  OP  THE  CAPE  DIFFICULTIES. 


NO.   II. — NATAL. 


The  first  act  of  what,  notwithstanding  some  farcical 
episodes,  must  now  be  called  our  Cape  tragedy,  ended 
with  the  migration  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Dutch 
8ettlei*s,  as  the  result  of  the  invalidation  of  the  titles 
to  their  property,  and  the  withholding  of  the  Crown 
leases  promised  to  be  granted  by  the  Colonial- 
office.  It  will  readily,  however,  be  supposed  that 
the  augmented  dues  recommended  by  the  Com- 
missioners in  1827  were  punctually  collected, 
although  the  self-imposed  duties  of  Government 
were  not  discharged.  The  conversion  of  a  tax  per 
head  of  stock  kept  into  a  per-centage  rate  upon  the 
estimated  value  of  cattle,  the  poll-tax  of  ten  shil- 
lings per  head  upon  servants,  the  taxes  on  car- 
riages, waggons  and  draught-horses,  trading  licences 
of  enormous  amount,  stamp  and  excise  duties,  be- 
sides extortionate  fees  for  all  duties  performed  by 
the  judicial  or  political  authorities,  tolls  collected 
at  mountain-passes  and  ferries,  both  of  which  were 
scarcely  passable,  formed  an  endless  and  constantly- 
augmenting  burden.  To  escape  from  these  vexa- 
tions it  has  more  than  once  been  prophesied  that 
the  English  settlers  in  Albany  would  soon  follow 
the  example  of  the  boers.  The  reason,  or  at  least 
one  reason,  why  the  other  white  settlers  did  not 
follow  the  lead  thus  given  forms  the  second  act  of 
this  singulai'  but  lamentable  history. 

The  determination  shown  by  the  Government 
to  retain  jurisdiction  over  the  persons  of  the  boers, 
in  sending  the  expedition  to  Port  Natal  under 
Colonel  Cloete,  to  which  the  most  advanced  party, 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  submitted,  checked  the 
march  of  the  main  body.  This  large  party,  under 
various  leaders,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  well- 
known  Pretorius,  halted  in  the  remote  fastnesses, 
from  part  of  which  they  had  ejected  Diugaan  and 
his  Zooloos.  With  these  tribes  in  tlieir  front,  the 
dreaded  Kaffirs  on  then:  right,  and  on  the  left  in 
contact  with  countless  hordes  of  Bosjesmen,  or  wild 
tribes  which  dwell  beyond  the  Orange  Eiver,  there 
appeared  a  chance  of  entering  into  some  compact 
that  could  be  depended  on,  or,  in  case  of  need, 
enforced.  Anything  seemed  preferable  to  the  rule 
of  Colonial  auUiority.  It  must  strike  all  who  have 
followed  the  reports  published  upon  the  subject  of 
this  emigration,  that  no  clue  is  given  in  any  blue- 
book  to  the  numbers  of  those  who  left  our  territory. 


Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  reports  contain  compara 
tively  little  real  information ;  and  the  scantiness  of 
detail  is  sometimes  even  complained  of  in  the 
Minister  8  own  letters. 

That  portion  of  the  boers  which  advanced  into 
the  present  district  of  Natal  founded  the  tovm  of 
Pieter-Maritzburg,  established  the  old  Dutch  local 
municipal  council,  the  Volksraad,  and  registered 
the  possessions  of  every  settler  in  legal  form. 
When  our  troops  proclaimed  the  sovereigut}'  of 
the  Queen  at  Natal,  and  were  deterred  from  treat- 
ing the  boers  as  rebels  by  a  wise  calculation  of  the 
consequences  such  a  proceeding  might  entail,  pro- 
pitiatory steps  were  adopted.     A  proclamation  was 
issued,  declaring  that  the  Roman- Dutch  law,  wluch 
the  boera  brought  with  them,  was  to  be  the  law 
of  the  new  colony.     This  code  was  also,  when 
Government   ordinances   did    uot    supersede  its 
enactments,  the  law  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope : 
and  the  proclamation  was  veiy  acceptable  to  tiie 
boers  who  had  submitted.     But  immediately  after- 
wards, the  contest  as  to  the  title  of  those  boers 
to  the  waste  they  had  occupied,  and  \Thich  the 
British  Government,  when  invited  some  years  pre- 
viously, had  deliberately  refused  to  colonise,  was 
renewed.     After  three  years  of  occupation,  and  the 
foundation  of  a  town,  they  were  told  that  they  had 
no  claim  to  the  wilds  they  had  cultivated  but  on  a 
grant  from  the  Colonial-office;    that,  not  being 
owners,  they  could  not  mortgage  or  sell  them; 
that  they  would  have  to  pay  purchase-money,  or 
quit-rents ;  and,  in  short,  the  proclamatiou  of  the 
colony  as  a  British  possession  had  the  retrospec- 
tive effect  of  unsettling  the  foundations  of  all  pro 
perty,  in  order  that  it  might  bo  re-divided  accord- 
ing to  the  transcendental  views  conducive  to  human 
happiness  professed  by  the  regenerators  of  man- 
kind in  Downing-street.     A  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  reiiulcUe  the  "  complication**  arisuig  out 
of  this  interference  with  property.      Amusingly 
enough,  Pretorius,  who  had  never  entered  tlie  Natal 
territory,  was  invited  to  become  a  commissioner. 
But  although  that  remarkable  man  (a  kind  of  Kos- 
suth amongst  the  boers)  had  once  travelled  a  thou- 
sand miles  to  endeavour  to  interest  Sir  H.  Smith 
by  a  personal  appeal  in  the  justice  of  the  demands 
of  his  countrymen,   and   being   denied   access, 
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retunied  undismajed  to  his  post,  he  now  refused  all 
participation  in  these  doings,  leaving  the  full  re- 
sponsibility in  the  proper  quarter.  The  letter  in 
which  he  declines  the  office  is  characteristic  of  the 
man.    It  was  addressed  to  the  other  commissioners. 

At  Rive-,  April  2%,  1848. 

Gextlbsixx, — I  hATe  teen  from  the  proclMnation  that  I 
hATe  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Land  Commission 
bj  the  Ooremor  of  the  Cape,  Sir  Harry  Smith ;  ba;  as  I  am 
a  cattle  fanner  (<.e.  boer),  and  hate  aostained  so  much  in- 
yaj  from  the  coloored  popolaiion,  I  am  compelled  to  de- 
cline the  office,  as  I  see  ho  clmnce  of  residing  there  tcith 
secyriljf  ;  for  whatever  may  take  place  as  to  Uie  removal  of 
Kaflrs,  we  are  always  snrronnded  by  Kaffirs  and  tava<feg. 

1  am,  Sec.,  J.  W.  J.  Pbbtobius. 

More  distinct  intimation  could  not  be  given  that 
tecurity  was  no  longer  implied  by  British  rule  than 
this  curt  note  contains.  Its  publication  in  a  blue- 
book,  even  behind  the  screen  of  the  Board  of  Emi- 
gration, might  hare  elicited  a  remark  from  those 
who  are  so  ready  to  ciy  down  the  intentions  of 
continental  Ck)mmuni3ts  and  Socialists. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Sir  C.  Napier  s 
first  proclamation  of  British  sovereignty  took  place 
in  1843.  Ill  1845,  the  Dutch-Roman  law  was 
proclaimed;  and  in  1848  the  Land  Commission 
>ras  appointed  to  cany  out  the  promises  of  giving 
at  least  Government  titles  to  the  owners  of  land 
over  which  the  Crown  had  no  claim.  But  even 
this  was  too  much  for  the  home  authorities.  Not- 
withstanding this  Commission  based  its  operations 
on  the  books  of  the  Yolksraad,  consequently  on 
proceedings  anterior  to  Hie  plantitig  of  the  British 
flag,  and  the  aim  of  appointing  them  was  to  give 
effect  to  Sir  H.  Smith  s  proclamation  of  Februaiy, 
1^8,  yet  we  find  Lord  Grey  writmg  as  follows  to 
SirH.  Smith,  on  the  24th  December,  1849  : 

Originally  I  learned  from  yon,  too  late  to  exercise  any 
interference  from  this  coaotry,  that  you  had  been  led  by 
TOUT  commnnication  with  the  bc.er8,  whom  you  met  in  the 
Draakfnberg  Mountains,  to  subvert  tlie  setUement  which 
bed  prenoosly  been  made  of  the  claims  of  the  Dutch 
ftimers  in  Natal,  and  thus  to  reopen  pretensions  involving 
several  miUion  aeres  of  land.  I  could  not  but  regard  ihe 
policy  of  that  measure  with  doubt ;  but,  at  all  events,  I 
folly  inticipated  tliat  the  recommendations  of  the  Board 
would  be  submitted  to  her  Majesty,  and  that  an  oppor* 
tnnity  would  occur  of  overraling  them,  if  they  were  found 
to  be  altogether  irreconcileable  with  Justice  to  the  prospects 
of  the  whole  aetUement.  No  such  opportunity,  however, 
bas  been  presented.  On  the  contrary,  as  I  have  already 
said,  the  Board  has,  without  any  hesitation,  been  Appointed 
to  carry  its  views  into  operation  ;  and  I  have  every  reason 
to  apprehend  that  formal  and  irrevocable  grants  of  land,  of 
v^hich  I  shall  enturely  disapprove,  will  have  issued  before 
this  despatch  can  reach  you. 

The  previous  settlement  here  alluded  to  is  not 
any  agreement  with  the  boers,  but  the  prescription 
as  to  size  and  tenure  of  farms,  which  the  boers  all 
along  rejected.  For  their  refusal  of  the  prescribed 
mode  of  farming,  they  had  been  attacked  and 
slaughtered  in  great  numbers,  beyond  the  fi*ontier 
of  the  British  territory,  by  Sir  H.  Smith.  Find- 
ing that  the  main  body,  under  Pretorius,  refused 
to  go  into  Xatal,  where  the  security  just  alluded  to 
av,*aited  them,  Sir  Hany  adopted  the  chivalrous 
plan  of  driving  them  in  at  the  cannon  s  mouth.  He 
accordingly,  in  1847,  started  with  a  strong  force, 


and,  after  much  bloodshed  on  both  sides,  dictated 
in  his  usual  off-hand  stvle  a  peace,  without  attend- 
ing to  the  chances  of  its  being  acted  upon.  Indeed^ 
so  little  chance  was  there  of  getting  the  boers,  by 
cajoling  or  intimidation,  into  the  colotiial  clutches 
again,  that  nothing  remained  but  once  more  to 
lengthen  the  lion*s  claws,  and  to  include  a  vast 
tract  beyond  the  Orange  River  and  Draakenberg 
Mountains,  overriding  claims  of  Griquas,  Bechu- 
anas,  and  a  thousand  euphonious  allied  tribes,  in 
a  new  dependency  on  the  Cape  colony,  styled  **  Ihe 
Orange  River  Sovereignty." 

The  Privy  Counci],  without  an  appeal  to  Par- 
liament, sanctioned  this  most  hazardous  proceeding, 
with  a  faint  protest;  and  a  momentary  calm  which 
followed  seemed  to  justify  a  proceeding  which,  but 
for  the  lesson  given  some  time  before  by  the  boers 
on  their  march  to  the  Zooloos,  might  have  safely 
been  pronounced  impracticable  on  our  part.  The 
subsequent  and  the  present  Kaffir  outbreaks  dis- 
play in  clear  light  what  this  policy  is  likely  to 
cost  us. 

Before  adverting  to  the  recent  transactions  with 
the  Ivaffirs  and  the  suffering  colonists  of  the  ex- 
posed frontier,  we  deem  it  essential  to  allow  the 
chief  actors  on  the  scene  to  speak  for  themselves, 
that  we  may  not  appear  gratuitously  to  impute 
motives  which  do  not  exist. 

Fu*st,  then,  the  Colonial  Minister,  in  the  impor- 
tant year  1846,  forming  a  kind  of  raediteval  epoch 
between  the  lesson  given  by  the  boera  in  trekking 
from  the  old  colony  and  tlie  costly  wars  which  the 
annexation  of  the  new  territories  entailed,  writes 
to  Sir  H.  Smith  as  follows,  under  date  of  S4th 
December. 

A  merely  pastoral,  as  distinguished  from  an  agrieultura], 
population,  most  inevitahly  he  rude  and  unoivDised ;  the 
necessarily  wandering  habits  of  saeh  a  people,  and  their 
dispersion  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  oppose  an  insa- 
perable  obstacle  to  the  effective  diffusion  of  education  and 
of  religious  instruction.  .  .  . 

Hence  I  greatly  regret  that  in  Natal,  it  appears  from  tho 
despatches  before  me,  lands  have  been  assigned  in  farms 
of  so  large  an  extent,  and  that  the  regulations  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  even  in  the  first  instance  were  far  firom  being 
strict,  liave  lately  been  stiU  further  relaxed.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  the  injurious  tendency  of  the  measure,  but  I  fear 
that  what  has  already  been  done  has  so  far  committed  the 
Government  that  the  grants  which  have  been  made  can  no 
longer  be  resumed.  It  remains,  however,  open  for  con- 
sideration, whether  the  evil  may  not  be  corrected  hy  adopt- 
ing as  one,  or  as  the  principal  means  of  raising  the  revenue 
which  will  necessarily  be  required  for  the  public  service,  a 
tax  upon  land,  imposed,  not  in  proportion  to  Us  vn/iie,  bul 
to  its  extent. 

His  lordships  arcadian  theory  was  from  this 
letter  clearly  not  shaken  by  the  resolute  intimation 
of  the  boers,  that  they  intended  to  choose  their 
own  stylo  of  farming,  and  to  follow  that  which  in 
practice  they  found  most  advantageous.  AVhat 
had  failed  at  the  Gape  was  at  all  hazards  to  be 
carried  out  at  Natal.  Tlie  Governor,  however,  was 
not  able  to  be  as  obedient  as  he  wisiied.  He  wrote 
fresh  from  the  field  of  battle,  after  a  costly  victoiy 
over  the  undisciplined  boere,  in  which  the  cannon 
and  devotion  of  her  IMajesty's  troops  had  had  their 
efficiency  sorely  tested,  the  following  short  note  at 
Natal : — 
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Hemonndmn  for  the  Natal  Land  Gommiision. 

Pieter  MarUzburg,  January  12, 1848. 
Upon  any  claim  being  established  for  land,  and  grant  or 
aale  made,  the  claimant  to  be  put  in  posaeasion,  and  a 
printed  ceriifioate  given  him,  upon  paying  quit-rent  from 
that  date,  aa  I  desire. 

(Signed)  H.  G.  Smith. 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  district  of  ^Natal  at  this  moment 
by  the  trekking  of  the  boers,  that  a  population  must  be 
insured  to  it  by  the  most  liberal  procedure  as  to  claims 
and  grants  of  land.  Many,  if  not  all,  will  return,  and 
others  come  into  the  district  from  the  Draagberg  mountains. 
I  therefore  authorise  the  most  liberal  construction  of  all 
claims ;  and  I  also  authorise  a  grant  of  land  to  all  discharged 
soldiers.  This  system  of  libeiality  will  terminate  from  one 
year  of  this  date ;  in  the  meanwhile  a  population  will  be 
insured  and  quiet  and  confidence  restored. 

And  when  this  was  called  in  question  by  an 
emissary  of  the  Colonial-office,  who  had  studied 
the  principles  of  security  of  property  during  an 
apprenticeship — not  at  Lincoln's  Inn  or  the  Tem- 
ple but — at  Sierra  Leone,  the  hero  of  Aliwal  de- 
fends himself  thus : — 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  upon  any  lengthened 
discussion  of  the  circumstances  out  of  which  the  Tsrious 
claims  to  land  at  Natal  hare  arisen.  The  boers  who 
emigrated  from  the  colony  and  settled  at  Natal,  although 
they  took  the  land  by  force  of  arms  from  the  Zeolahs,  did 
not,  I  am  aware,  thereby  establish  a  legal  title;  but  it 
suited  the  policy  of  the  British  Ooyemment  to  acknowledge 
those  titles  in  certain  instances,  and  this  led  to  the  mission 
of  Commissioner  Cloete  in  1842.  The  rejection  of  many 
claims  by  the  Commissioner,  and  the  imposition  by  the 
Natal  GoTcmment  of  restrictions  upon  other  daima  which 
were  in  substance  allowed,  produced  extensiYC  discontent, 
which  had  been  so  aggravated  by  the  titles  being  withheld, 
that  when  I  risited  tiie  district  in  the  early  part  of  1848 
the  Dutch  inhabitants  were  leaTing  it  in  disgust,  and  I 
found  eyerything  in  a  state  of  disorder  and  dismay.  The 
herds,  flocks,  and  means  of  transport  were  being  withdrawn 
from  the  country ;  fears  were  entertained  of  a  dearth  of 
proyisions;  the  inhabitants  who  remained  were  panic- 
struck,  fearing  an  attack  from  Panda  and  the  Zoolahs;  the 
treasury  was  exhausted,  and  I  was  obliged  to  afford  pecu- 
niary aid  to  the  extent  of  400/.  a  month. 

This  state  of  disorder  and  alarm,  on  which  I  do  not  now 
dwell  because  I  haye  on  former  occasions  described  it  to 
your  lordship,  was  evidently  caused  by  discontent  at  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  land-tenure  in  the  district,  and  I 
issued  the  proclamation  of  the  10th  February  with  the 
hope  of  removing  this  grievance  and  restoring  tranquillity. 
My  great  object  was  to  do  justice  to  the  original  conque- 
rors of  the  eoil,  whose  right  had  been  virtually  recognised 
by  the  mission  of  Commissioner  Cloete,  to  promote  at  the 
same  time  the  civiUaation  of  the  natives,  to  maintain  the 
occupancy  and  cultivation  of  so  fertile  a  district,  and  to 
prevent  a  loss  of  property  being  suffered  by  those  desirous 
to  remain. 

It  was  with  this  view  that  my  proclamation  was  issued, 
and  I  think  the  results  justified  my  hopes.  Many  of  Uie 
Dutch  farmers  who  had  "  trekked"  returned,  more  were^ 
retained  in  the  district ;  attention  has  been  drawn  to  Natal 
as  a  field  for  British  emigration ;  numbers  are  flocking  to 
its  shores ;  mercantile  enterprise  has  been  attracted  to  the 
district ;  the  civilization  of  the  nativea  progresses ;  the 
labour  of  the  Zoolaha  is  regular  and  valuable;  the  treasury 
is  relieved;  the  native  hut  tax  last  year  amounted  to  8200/., 
and  will  this  year  exceed  that  sum :  these  considerations 
iuduee  me  to  hope  for  your  lordship's  renewed  confinnation 
of  the  measures  adopted  by  me  in  February,  1848 ;  the 
policy  of  which,  judging  firom  some  of  your  recent  des- 
patches, you  appear  now  to  consider  doubtful. 

The  fact  is,  that  his  lordship,  at  one  time 
under  pressure  from  Kaffir  chiefs,  and  at  another 
from  that  of  the  financial  reformers  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  has  frequently  given  a  temporary 


sanction  to  measures  calculated  to  alky  imtatioa 
at  the  momeot.  But  it  is  dear  that  he  was,  at 
heart,  hent  upon  his  agricultural  theory.  The  boer 
was,  for  the  good  of  humanity,  to  be  turned  into  a 
grain  from  a  stock  farmer.  The  sentiment  recuis 
at  every  opportunity. 

I  have  in  former  despatches  stated  my  opinion,  u- 
suming  that  there  is  an  assessment  on  cattle  er  land  pajtble 
by  natives  as  well  as  by  Europesns,  that  the  tax  on  cattle 
should  be  rated  higher,  in  order  to  discourage  the  exelaslTe 
desire  to  possess  that  kind  of  property;  that  if  the  nstirei 
cannot  pay  their  taxes  in  money,  which  they  should  be 
encouraged  to  do,  they  should  be  required  to  pay  t»  labour  (!) 
or  in  kind,  both  being  so  rated  as  to  make  money-payments 
preferable.  To  these  might  be  added  some  very  smiJl  poll- 
tax,  if  a  poll-tax  should  be  considered  preferable  to  the 
general  tribute  payable  by  the  tribe,  which  I  have  aboTe 
suggested. 

As  there  is  an  mihappy  monotony  ia  right  and 
wrong,  and  people  cannot  anywhere  long  persist  in 
injuring  their  neighbours  without  running  into  some 
legal  embarrassment,  the  conversion  of  the  boers 
led  to  a  very  simple  ard  natural  conflict  with  the 
law,  similar  to  that  which  Lord  Bathurst  expe- 
rienced, and  which  has  been  described.  But  on 
the  present  occasion,  the  opposing  tendency  of  the 
law,  as  it  had  been  proclaimed  by  Sir  G.  Napier, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  discovered  in  time  to 
allow  the  task  of  superseding  it  to  be  delegated  to 
the  Land  Commission.  We  had  better  let  the 
official  documents  on  this  critical  point  also  speak 
for  themselves. 

Something  like  judicial  organisation  having  been 
attained  at  Natal,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Cloete, 
the  accomplished  recorder  of  the  colony,  a  diffi- 
culty was  found  in  carrying  on  the  administration 
in  the  customary  manner,  from  the  control  neces- 
sarily established  by  the  Courts.  A  want  of  mon 
aiUhority  was  declared  essential ;  and  the  com- 
plaint was  answered  by  Lord  Grey  in  the  following 
suggestion.  But  we  should  prepare  the  reader  for 
some  astonishment,  when  he  finds  that  to  improTe 
the  Dutch-Boman  law,  it  was  proposed,  not  to  resort 
to  the  statute-book,  nor  even  to  common-law. 
The  improvement  suggested  is  the  introduction  of 
Kaffir  legislation. 

In  *  order,  (stys  his  lordship,)  to  restore  sulBoient 
tnthority,  the  proper  course  will  he  to  propose  to  the  Legis' 
Istive  Council  of  Natal  the  passing  of  an  ordinance  qw^*- 
fying  the  elTect  of  the  ordinance  of  1845,  which,  as  Mr. 
Cloete  points  out,  estahlishes  the  Roman-Dutch  law  in  and 
for  the  district  of  Natal,  hy  maintaining,  as  far  as  this  cm 
safely  he  done,  the  native  hahits  and  usages  either  within 
certain  defined  local  limits,  or  else  in  all  transactions  ef  the 
natives  with  each  other.  In  such  an  ordinance  the  rigbt 
of  amending  laws  thus  maintained  in  force,  as  fh>m  time  to 
time  may  ^>pear  necessary  or  desirable  ahoold,  of  couiKt 
he  reserved. 

Any  native  who  may  have  quitted  his  location  to 
reside  elsewhere  as  a  farmer,  lahouier,  or  otherwise,  would 
become  amenable  lo  the  general  law  of  the  district ;  but  ha 
should  not  be  allowed  to  leave  the  location  without  a  psasi 
and  I  concur  in  Mr.  Cloete*s  suggestion,  that  each  adult 
male  should  be  distinguished  by  a  plate  or  medal,  with  the 
number  of  the  station  to  which  they  may  belong.  Every 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  natives  to  clothe 
themselves,  especially  when  resorting  to  the  villages  or 
markets,  or  when  appearing  before  any  Qovemment  officer: 
a  common  Jersey  frock  or  shirt  might  suffice,  and  could 
be  sapplied  at  a  very  small  cost  As  soon  aa  it  can  safely 
be  done,  a  small  fine  should  be  imposed  on  those  who 
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should  i^petr  vithont  saeh  clothing  in  my  of  the  towni  or 
TiUiges  inhabited  by  EnrepeanB. 

The  bint  was  acted  upon  as  soon  as  given. 

Nov  therefore,  I,  the  Lieat  OoTemor,  admixiisteiing  the 
GoTernment  of  the  district  of  Natal,  do  hereby  so  proelaim 
her  Msjestj's  ro3ral  wiU  and  pleasure  accordingly. 

OOD   8ATB   THB    QUBBK. 

GiTcn  under  my  hand  and  the  Pablic  Seal  of  the  district, 
at  Pietermaritabeig,  this  21st  day  of  June,  1649. 

(Signed)  M.  Wist.        (L.S.) 

Bf  command  of  his  Honour  the  Lient-GoTetnor. 
(Signed)  D.  Moodm, 

SeereCary  to  the  GoTemment 

•  m  *  m  m 

1.  Be  it  therefore  enacted  that  from  and  afler  the  date  of 
the  promulgation  of  this  ordinance,  the  said  Ordinance  No. 
12, 1S45,  and  all  other  laws  snd  ordinances  in  so  far  only 
as  the  same  are  at  yaiiance  with  or  repugnant  to  her  Ma- 
jesty's laid  instmction,  and  to  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
ordinance,  shall  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed  ao- 
eordiDgly. 

2.  Aod  be  it  enacted  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for 
th<  Lieot-Goremor  to  appoint  any  fit  and  proper  person  or 
persona  with  authority  to  control,  reyise,  and  direct  the 
administration  of  justice  according  to  the  native  law  through- 
o«i  this  dittrict,  or  in  such  parts  of  the  same  as  to  him  may 
sttm  fit,  proTided,  however,  that  all  such  fines  and  for^ 
feitares  as  according  to  the  law  or  usage  would  accrue  to 
the  aapreme  chief,  or  to  such  person  or  persons  as  afore- 
aaid,  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  district. 

3.  And  be  it  enacted  that  there  shall  be  an  appeal  to  the 
lieat-GoTemor,  acting  with  the  adTice  of  the  Executite 
Coonefl  of  this  dLiatrict,  for  the  time  being,  in  ell  cases  what- 
sofTer  between  natiTes,  and  which  haTcbeen  tried  according 
to  DAtiTe  law,  and  that  the  decision  of  the  said  Lient-Go- 
vemor  so  acting  as  aforesaid  shall  be  final. 

•  *  «  •  •  . 

Shortlj  after  the  appearance  of  this  ordinance  we 
have  the  following  episode.  Mr.  Cloete,  in  opening 
t  regular  sessios  of  his  court,  took  occasion  to  ad- 
Tcrt  to  the  singularly  light  calendar,  furnished  to 
him  Iq  the  following  terms : — 

This  almost  total  absence  of  crime  is,  however,  so  ex* 
tnordinsry,  snd  would  bring  this  district  into  so  Utopian 
ft  condition,  that  it  behoyes  us  to  consider  whether  this 
state  has  been  entirely  owing  to  a  total  cessation  of  crime 
(ef  at  least  a  serious  character)  within  the  country,  or 
whether  peifaapa  it  may  not  be  owing,  to  a  certain  extent 
at  leut,  to  some  crimes  not  having  been  brought  to  the 
eognisaooe  of  the  proper  tribunals;  and  in  this  respect  it 
becomes  my  painful  duty  to  state  that,  firom  what  has 
fallen  ander  my  observation,  some  crimes  have  been  oom- 
mitted  which,  although  not  submitted  to  your  inquiry,  as 
the  joroTs  of  the  country,  should  have  been  so  brought 
before  you. 

One  case  oecnrred  last  year  within  our  town,  where  a 
iddier  of  her  Majesty's  45th  Regiment,  being  at  liberty  to 
nam  about,  set  fire  malicioualy,  and  fkx>m  the  most  fiend- 
ish motives,  to  a  dwelling-house  within  this  town.  The 
fin  was  happily  subdued ;  the  offender  was  soon  known 
and  apprehended,  and  yet  that  crime  was  not  brought  for 
trial  before  thia  court,  but  submitted  to  the  cognisance  of 
s  court  martial.  .  .  . 

It  would  appear,  then,  fliat  some  time  in  the  oonrse  of 
the  list  or  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  a  murder  was 
«onnnitted  among  the  natives  in  the  Klip  River  division, 
■ad  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  of  the  most 
■Gracious  or  treaidierous  character,  under  the  mask  of 
'witchcraft."  That  the  diplomatic  agent  of  the  district, 
Qpon  this  information,  repaired  to  the  spot,  and,  upon 
^^yry,  finding  the  oircumstanoea  of  the  murder  ftilly 
po?ed  m  aU  its  horrible  details,  became  at  once  clothed 
with  all  the  poweia  and  authorities,  not  only  of  the  Crown 
P^l^^^cntor,  a  Judge  and  jury,  but  of  a  legislator ;  and  esta- 
b^hed  a  law  by  which  a  fine  of  100  oows  was  to  be  deemed 
"tt  proper  snd  fitting  punishment  for  Uie  crime  of  murder, 
«nd  he  immediately  proceeded  to  carry  this  new  law  in 
operation,  by  levying  the  fine  upon  the  parties  unplioated. 


and  diatributing  the  same  among  the  relations  of  the  de- 
ceased, as  compensation  for  the  loss  they  had  sustained* 

This  act,  committed  by  a  functionary  whose  judieisl  legsl 
powers  (as  far  as  the  court  and  the  public  know),  are  as 
strictly  defined  as  those  belonging  to  a  *<  justice  of  the 
peace,"  involves  thus  a  usurpation  of  the  supreme,  judicial 
and  legislative  powers,  belonging  to  the  persons  lawfully  in- 
vested with  the  same,  and  tends  to  the  entire  subversion  of 
the  whole  system  of  laws,  which  at  the  first  formation  of 
this  district  into  a  British  settlement  formed  the  founda- 
tion and  the  justice  of  the  laws  enacted  for  the  government 
thereof. 

It  involves  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  ordinsnoe 
No,  12, 1845,  which  enacts  "  that  the  Roman-Dutch  law 
shall  be  the  rule  by  which  all  her  Majesty's  subjects  and 
all  persons  residing  within  the  district  shall  be  governed," 
and  the  court  need  hardly  observe  that,  neither  by  the 
Roman  Dutch  law  nor  by  laws  of  any  civilised  State  that 
the  oourt  is  acquainted  with,  has  a  fine  of  100  cows  been 
declared  a  lawftil  punishment  for  the  crime  of  murder. 

This  charge  heing  deemed  an  insupportahle 
indication  of^independeb^  in  a  colonial  official, 
was  taken  down  and  silihmitted  to  the  Attorney- 
General  at  the  Oape,  Mr.  Porter.  This  law-officer, 
heing  of  a  more  accommodating  disposition,  gives 
his  opinion  as  follows : — 

The  foregoing  are  the  only  observations  which  occur  to 
me  in  reference  to  the  ordinance  in  question.  It  is  an 
ordinance  intended  and  calculated  to  accommodate  the 
directions  contained  in  the  royal  instructions  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  peculiar  native  population  of  Natal. 
Their  chiefship  is,  in  a  great  degree,  unknown.  They  are 
mostly  natives  who  have  fled  from  their  original  chiefo  to 
live  under  the  white  men.  The  ordinance  means  to  give 
them  the  white  man  for  their  chief,  who  will  temper  their 
rude  customs  by  passing  them  through  his  more  enlightened 
understanding.  They  will  soon  see  that  his  rule  is  bene- 
ficial, and  reverence  as  law  what  comes  out  of  his  mouth. 

It  requires  little  imagination  to  picture  to  one*s 
self  what  passed  in  the  Attomey-Generars  mind 
while  penning  this  sentence.  For  a  pack  of  natives, 
whose  chiefship  is  in  a  great  degree  uiiknovm^  and 
who  fled  their  native  wilds  to  live  under  the  pro- 
tection of  wild  men,  the  only  European  code  in 
the  colony,  a  code  solemnly  proclaimed  in  her 
Majesty's  name,  is  suspended  and  placed  in  the 
hand  of  a  Government  official  to  apply  or  not  at 
his  master*s  pleasure. 

And  no  other  end  was  to  be  attained  by  this  than 
consulting  the  feelings  of  the  natives,  whom  the 
Attorney  General  expressly  declares  to  have  fled 
from  such  practices !     Credat  Judoeus  Apella, 

Lord  Grey  takes  the  matter  seriously,  and  has 
so  little  notion  of  even  a  legal  officer's  pretending 
to  an  opinion  of  his  own  that  he  seems  to  wonder 
the  recorder  had  not  been  at  once  dismissed. 

The  parties  who  had  most  to  fear  from  these 
proceedmgs  were  those  interested  in  land  tenures. 
Of  the  original  owners,  of  whose  legal  claim  even  Sir 
H.  Smith  entertains  a  doubt,  that  officer  reports — 

The  result  of  the  labours  of  the  Commission  appointed 
under  that  proclamation  appears  in  the  fourth  paragraph 
of  Mr.  Pine's  despatch.  Grants  have  been  recommended 
in  favour  of  360  individuals,  to  the  extent  of  1,773,422 
aeres.  Of  the  individuals  m  whose  favour  these  recom- 
mendations have  been  made,  forty-eight  have  forfeited 
their  titleo  for  non-attendance  at  the  inspection  of  their 
farma,  so  that  the  number  b  reduced  to  312  individuals, 
recommended  for  1,491,422  aeres,  which  will  be  still  fur- 
ther reduced  by  forfeitures  for  non-fulfilment  of  the  condi- 
tion  of  occupation  within  six  months  after  the  confirmation 
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of  the  grant  by  tht  Lientraant-OoTemor,  eontinaed  mitil 

actual  measurement  etn  be  effceted. 
The  iHspeetion  returns  aUnded  to  in  paragraph  4  were 

inclosed  in  my  despateh  No.  71,  of  the  24th  April  last; 

but  I  have  approved  of  Mr.  Pine's  proposal  to  decide  these 

questions  of  forfeiture  with  the  adTiee  of  hu  execatire 

eouncil,  desiring  him  at  the  same  time  to  report  the  results 

to  me  for  your  lordship's  information. 
The  312  individuals  in  whose  favour  recommendations 

are  still  rteorded  are  classified  as  follows  :— 

Boers .  186 

Merchants,  traders,  &o 86 

Discharged  soldiers,  recommended  for  town 

lots 20 

Aliens 11 

812 

r  Mr.  Pine,  who  was  appointed  to  avoid  a  breach, 
if  possible,  between  the  General  and  his  chief  in 
Downing-street,  represents  the  state  of  land-grants 
to  be  the  following : — 

Before  registration,  when  everyone  was  a  landholder 
and  a  seller,  the  average  priee  of  waste  farms  did  not  ex- 
ceed 50/.,  or  twopence  per  acre.  After  registration  it  never 
excteded  100/.,  or  foarpenee  per  acre,  for  unoecapied  farms, 
and  had  been  falling  ever  since. 

And  that  it  will  continue  to  fall  may  be  with 
some  confidence  predicted,  if  the  same  course  is  to 
continue  with  regard  to  this  splendid  colony.  Rich 
and  beautiful  as  many  parts  of  the  British  Empire 
are,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  surpasses  the 
capabilities  of  Natal.  These  were  long  known; 
and,  in  the  simplicity  of  men's  minds,  it  was 
thought  still  to  need  the  protection  of  the  British 
flag  to  make  it  habitable.  Now  the  flag  flies  there. 
Numerous  and  great  exertions  have  been  made  to 
introduce  emigrants.  Every  such  exertion,  at  first 
repressed,  afterwards  ungraciously  conceded,  has 
proved  a  failure.  Why  ?  In  reply,  we  can  only 
unhappily  refer  to  the  letter  of  the  boer  Pretorius, 
security  of  property  is  wanting.  Sir  H.  Smith 
writes,  10th  February,  1848  : — 

The  vast  extent  of  country  In  this  part  of  the  world 
totally  void  of  inhabitants  is  incredible. 

And  adds  the  very  wise  remark — 

The  sale  of  land  adds  for  the  day  to  the  revenue,  but  it 
is  by  its  oeeupation,  and  on  the  labour  bestowed  on  it, 
that  the  prosperity  of  this  or  of  any  other  settlement  is  to 
be  obtained. 

Lord  Gray  s  answer  is  always  discouraging  to 
settling  on  a  large  scale,  and  to  giving  the  waste 
to  improvers,  except  at  a  high  value.  This  is  the 
answer  of  Lord  Grey  respecting  a  proposal  for 
locating  Grermau  emigrants,  2nd  August,  1847: — 

I  eannot  aecede  to  the  proposal  to  allow  each  emigrant 
family  the  occupation  of  a  grant  of  land  gratuitously  for 
a  certain  number  of  years,  wiih  the  option  of  purchasing  it 
at  the  expiration  of  such  term  at  the  priee  fixed  at  their 
arrival ;  but  I  should  not  objeet  to  aUotments  of  land  being 
l^nt  up  for  sale  of  a  size  suited  to  their  convenience. 

And  on  another  occasion — 

I  inclose  for  your  information  the  eopy  of  a  report 
which  I  desired  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration  to  fur- 
nish me  on  this  subject,  and  I  have  to  state  that  I  concur 
in  the  views  which  they  express.  Neither  Mr.  Bergthiel 
nor  any  other  person  ean  be  allowed  to  receive  any  Crown 
land  in  consideration  of  emigrants  introduced  by  him, 
unless  he  has  previously  deposited  with  the  Qovemment 
money  eqnsl  to  the  value  of  that  land.  And  in  cases  where 
persons,  by  depositing  their  money,  have  qualified  them- 


selves for  receiving  in  the  purchase  of  land  a  diawbsek  b 
respect  of  emigrants,  yon  are  aware,  from  my  previcos 
despatches,  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  sanetion  the  iucieue 
of  that  drawback  from  lOL  to  151. 

Again,  3rd  August,  1847 : — 

I  have  received  your  despatch.  No.  95,  of  Idth  Hty, 
and  its  indosnres  firom  the  Lieutenant*  Governor  of  NsUl, 
forwarding  propossis  from  a  joint'Stack  company  etts- 
blished  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  eotton  in  that  da- 
tricL  ...  I  am  desirous  to  afford  the  company  every  en- 
eonragement 

But  the  free  grant  of  a  large  tract  of  land  is  not  one  of 
the  modes  in  which  Oevemment  can  assist  them. 

Whence  this  difficulty  ahout  encouraging  enter- 
prise on  a  large  scale  in  colonies  of  such  dimen- 
sions as  those  of  South  Africa?  Is  the  naked 
land  more  valuable  than  inhabitants  and  capital  in 
the  estimation  of  our  Colonial  Ministers  ?  From 
the  pains  taken  to  get  rid  of  the  Dutch  populatioa 
on  the  one  hand,  it  would  seem  that  this  doctrine 
was  held;  but,  again,  to  carry  on  three  wars  iu 
order  to  recover  the  people  whose  affections  we 
had  alienated,  would  make  it  appear  that  men  >Tere 
sometimes  valued.  In  like  manner,  the  inveterate 
dislike  to  pastoral  husbandry  gives  way  when  it  is 
found  that  the  assessment  on  stock  can  be  more 
easily  paid  in  kind  than  in  money  in  the  remote 
settlements.  So  pathetic  an  appeal  as  the  follow- 
ing may  have  wrought  some  change  in  the  most 
obdurate  disciple  of  Mr.  M*Culloch'3  theory  that, 
"if  all  the  wheat  in  the  world  could  be  grown 
from  a  single  acre  there  would  be  no  such  thing 
as  rent."  One  of  our  diplomatic  agents,  formerly 
a  missionary,  but  now  evidently  following  bis  pro- 
per calling  in  tax-gathering,  ^vrites,  August  '^^Oth, 
1850  :— 

The  amoont  I  have  received  np  to  this  moment  is 
8,831/.  4s.  (eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  tbirty-oDe 
pounds  and  four  shiUings  sterling),  of  which  3,30(W.  7a 
was  paid  in  cattle,  and  5,241/.  2s.  in  cash,  and  28:)/.  l-^i. 
im  road  receipts.  Cattle  have  been  sold  for  3,20R  4s.  U. 
showing  a  loss  on  the  amount  at  which  thej  were  vtluc^ 
and  taken  of  105/.  2a.  lid.  There  are,  however,  six  betd 
still  unsold,  which  will  reduce  the  difference  to  100^  or 
less.  My  letter  of  the  8ih  January  last  will  afford  expla- 
nation on  this  head. 

The  expenses  of  collection  amounted  to  514/.  1U<U 
This  measure  has  thrown  upwards  of  3,000  head  of  eault 
into  the  market  at  a  time  when  much  needed  bj  arriTiog 
emigrants.  It  has  enforced  a  tax  upon  25,232  huu,  toA 
afforded  a  practical  illustration  to  each  of  their  inmatet  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  government  of  the  district. 

To  secure  the  peaceable  eoUeotton  of  this  tax,  I  found  it 
necessary  to  travel  and  receive  it  personal! j;  in  doifig 
which  I  have  made  a  complete  circuit  of  the  district,  occu- 
py ing  a  period  of  about  four  months  during  the  most  ia- 
clement  part  of  the  season.  I  have  issued  5.3G8  receipts, 
aU  of  which  have  been  duly  entered,  besides  the  duplicate 
summary  of  each  that  remalntd  hi  the  book. 

This  large  sum  for  a  siugle  collection  was,  we 
are  told,  raised  principally  from  the  immigr&ut 
natives,  respecting  which  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
very  properly  puts  forward  the  collector  s  merits. 

This  gentleman  has  not  only  brought  Kaffirs  and  Zooloos, 
who  could  by  the  ordinanee  appeal  to  their  own  laws,  to 
pay  a  regular  tax'  fur  the  protection  of  Government,  bot 
even  to  pay  that  tax  in  cattle  (\)t  which  we  have  all  sloog 
been  told  the  Kaffirs  value  above  everything. 

I  cannot  quit  this  subject  without  expressing  to  joor 
Exeelleney  my  opinion  that  the  success  which  has  atiea^ 
this  most  important  bat  somewhat  ptrtlout  measure  of     j 
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ttxiog  npwiids  of  100,000  barbftritns  is  dne  entirely  to 
the  eoergj  end  ability  of  Mr.  Shepstone,  and  to  die  infla- 
ence  vhich  he  has  aoquired  over  them. — I  have,  &o., 

(Signed)  Bknj.  C.  C.  Pinb. 

His  Excellency  the  OoTcmor-General, 
Cape  Town. 

At  a  later  period  we  have  Sir  H.  Smithes  testi- 
mony. 

The  military  Tillages  do  not  prosper  as  well  as  your 
lordship  was  indaeed  to  believe  would  be  the  case,  althongh 
I  have  paid  etery  attention  to  them  in  my  power.  The 
TilUgers  hare,  netertheless,  offered  a  contract  for  the  sap- 
ply  of  oathay ;  bat  it  had  been  preTionsly  given  to  a  far- 
mer in  British  Kaffraria,  who  employs  Ki^rs  as  agrienl  • 
tml  labourers. 

If  more  proof  be  wanting  of  the  fact  that  these 
unfortunate  South  Africans,  whom  we  have  all 
along  chosen  to  treat  as  barbarians,  are  men  like 
ourselves,  with  the  same  wants,  aspirations  and 
feelings,  we  would  only  beg  the  reader  to  go  back 
to  the  establishment  of  the  first  fair  on  the  Eeis- 
karoma  river,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  made 
bj  recent  settlers  in  Albany  that  the  Kaffirs  were 
also  fond  of  trade.  This  fair,  it  may  be  remarked, 
has  fallen  into  neglect,  partly  on  account  of  the 
troubled  state  of  the  frontier,  but  also  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  throwing  open  of  the  whole  frontier 
to  trade  about  the  year  1830. 

Here  we  have  testimony  irrefragable,  upon  offi- 
cnl  showing,  that  the  wildest  of  Africans  sons  liave 
a  disposition  for  settled  habits  of  industry  and  for 
trade.  What  more  was  wanting  to  make  good 
neighbours,  good  customers,  and,  if  we  thought  it 
iR>rth  our  while,  good  subjects  of  such  tribes? 
This  was  the  Dutch  policy,  who  allowed  their  far- 
mers to  go  out  and  setde  without  demanding  a 
revenue  for  Government  patronage.  They  mixed 
with  the  aborigines,  and  extended  in  a  peaceful 
manner  their  sway  as  far  as  the  Sundas  river.  We 
afterwards  annexed  the  swampy  district  of  Albany 
and  the  Great  Fish  River  Bush — ^if  we  may  be 
said  to  have  annexed  what  our  troops  cannot  now 
pass  through  unattacked.  Beyond  that  all  om- 
conquests  are  ideaL  The  Keiskamma  we  were 
allowed  to  trade  upon ;  but  the  forts  built  in  its 
neighbourhood  cannot  be  approached  except  under 
strong  military  convoy.  Natal  we  sliould  never 
have  got  had  not  the  boers  first  settled  there,  and 
founded  Pieter  Maritzbuig.  On  the  other  band, 
let  us  picture  to  om*selves  the  progress  that  might 
hsLve  been  made  by  following  up  Sir  Rufane  Don- 
kin's  plan  of  great  South  African  fairs  on  the  fron- 
tier rivers.  As  no  temptation  would  then  have 
been  held  out  to  slave-dealing,  a  legitimate  trafiic 
in  African  products  might  have  been  established, 
which  would  eventually  have  civilised  the  interior 
to  a  great  distance. 

It  is  needless  to  carry  the  reader  through  the 
details  of  Kaffir  expeditions,  which  the  journals 
of  the  day  delight  in  publishing  and  analysing. 
The  proclamation  of  Pretorius,  who,  iu  one  phase 
of  his  eventful  life,  was  proclaimed  an  outlaw,  and  a 
reward  of  1000/.  placed  on  his  head,  is  fresh  in  our 
readers'  memories.  By  this  proclamation  he  is 
acknowledged  to  have  saved  the  colony  from  the 
most  dangerous  rising  of  our  black  allies  and  fel- 
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low-subjects  in  the  **  sovereignty,"  and  to  liave 
gained  time  for  the  arrival  of  the  Lancer  and  Rifie 
regiments,  then  on  their  way. 

But  we  only  wish  to  illustrate  matters  less  pa- 
tent One  point  is,  the  contentment  of  the  colo- 
nists under  all  the  warlike  inflictions  to  which  they 
are  exposed. 

The  cleverness  with  which  the  first  disappointed 
colonists  in  Albany  betook  themselves  to  trade  has 
been  mentioned.  In  the  same  manner,  the  present 
colonists  would  appear  to  find  a  little  warfare  no 
bad  manner  Df  making  colonisation  profitable.  First, 
there  are  good  markets.  It  appears  that,  in  1851, 
the  Grovemor  had  contrived  to  concentrate  nearly 
12,000  men  on  the  Kaffir  frontier.  These  must 
be  fed  and  the  rations  must  be  paid  for.  As  the 
Times  tells  us,  they  cost  about  2,000,000/.  per 
annum. 

Two  returns  are  given,  that  are  not  very  intelli- 
gible for  those  who  are  not  in  the  secret.  The 
latter  only  is  on  the  authority  of  the  Quarter-Mas- 
ter General. 

Distribution  of  the  Fonos  serving  in  the  Field  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &o.,  1851 ; 

13  Field  Offieers. 
47  Captains. 
114  Subalterns. 
16  Staff. 
801  ScrgeanU. 
56  Boglers. 
7,637  Rank  and  File. 
730  Horses. 

Out  of  these  a  considerable  portion  are  colonists, 
levied  in  the  following  manner : 

It  is  T9TJ  advisable  that  yon  sboald,  by  every  means  in 
yonr  power,  endeaToar  to  raise  a  eorps  of  Europeans  400 
strong,  formed  into  four  companies,  upon  the  same  bounty 
and  the  same  principle  as  the  Hottentot  levii^s,  submitting 
the  names  of  the  officers  to  me  for  confirmation.  I  mast 
request  you  to  ^e  most  particular  in  your  selection  of  an 
officer  to  command  as  Captain-Commandant  They  must 
be  young  and  energetic.    Ilie  establishment : 

1  Captain-Commandant. 

3  Captains. 

4  Subalterns. 
1  Paymaster. 
1  Adjutant. 

1  Quarter-Afaster. 

1  Assistant-Surgeon. 

2  Staff-Serjeants. 

Formed  into  four  Companies. 

Arms  to  be  issued  to  the  Ordnance  Storekeeper,  6tc.  &c., 
and  clothing  and  equipment  to  be  conducted  iu  strict  con- 
formity with  Arilole  9  of  the  Treasury  Instructions.  .  .  . 

In  my  despatch  to  your  lordship.  No.  17,  of  the  4th 
instant,  I  stated  that,  npon  the  urgent  representation  of 
Major-GeBersl  Somerset,  setting  forth  his  want  of  a  Euro- 
pean force,  placed  as  he  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  principal  scene  of  the  Hottentot  revolution,  I  had 
anthoiised  him  to  raise  a  corps  of  that  description.  I  have 
now  to  report,  that  hating  succeeded  in  forming  a  body  of 
.300  Englishmen,  and  100  men  of  other  classes,  not  Hot- 
tentot, from  the  levies  forwarded  ttom  the  western  dis- 
tricts, and  having  been  enabled  to  march  this  eorps  to  rein- 
force Migor-Qeneral  Somerset,  I  hate  rescinded  the  autho- 
rity to  raise  the  European  corps  to  which  I  allude.  The 
Major- General  is,howeTer,  empowered  to  increase  the  eoips 
which  I  have  sent  him  to  600  men. 

No  bad  thing  for  even  a  gentleynan  farmer  to  be 
equipped,  mounted  and  fed  at  Goveniment  cost. 
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when  prices  are  low.     But  should  he  happen,  at 

the  same  time,  to  furnish  any  part  of  the  supplies, 

it  is,  of  course,  working  double  tides. 

Fbostibb  Distbict  Orders — ^Notice. 

FoTt  Hare,  December  31, 1850. 

The  followiog  Memorandum   from  his  Excellency  the 
GoTemor  is  published  for  general  information : 

I  hereby  authorise  Colonel  Somerset,  as  Commandant- 
General,  while  I  return  to  King  "miliam's  Town,  to  collect 
every  avaQahle  soldier  hi  order  to  move  on  Fort  White, 
Fort  Cox,  and  Fort  Hare,  to  issue  whatever  order  he  may 
deem  expedient  for  the  good  of  the  aerviee  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  frontier  districts— to  raise  levies  and  to  issue 
rations  to  such  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  as  are  militarily 
employed,  or  to  such  military  setUers  as  are  totally  desti- 
tute. An  allowance  of  6d.  per  diem  is  preferable  to  issue  of 
rations,  where  praotioable,  for  all  supplies  must  be  econo- 
mised as  much  as  possible. 

(Signed)  H.  G.  Smith. 

Trade  also  prospers,  even  in  calamitous  times  ! 

In  ^striots  where  there  are  no  ordnance  stores,  the  Civil 
Commissioner,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  Magistrate,  will  pur- 
chase from  the  merchants'  stores  such  ammunition  as  may 
he  required  for  their  burghers. 

But  the  women  can  pen  the  sheep  and  sell  them, 
as  well  as  mind  the  shop.  The  men  are  off  for  the 
field.     There  is  no  end  of  sport. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  I  proceeded  with  two  six- 
pounders,  three  companies  of  the  73rd  Regiment,  100  Cape 
Mounted  Riflemen,  the  Riversdale  and  Albany  Levies,  and 
the  Fort  Petty  Fingoes,  in  all  about  1150  men,  by  the  Line 
Drift  Road  to  Seyolo's  kraal.  No  opposition  was  made  to 
my  march,  and  I  destroyed  Seyolo's  kraal,  taking  a  few 
cattle  In  the  neighbourhood  of  it. 

We  captured  upon  the  whole  about  800  head  of  cattle, 
about  100  of  which  were  lost  last  night  by  the  carelessness 
of  the  cattle-guard. 

Our  casualties  amounted  to  one  Fingoe  killed. 

If  the  weather  [had  favoured  us  more,  I  have  no  douht 
that  we  should  have  captured  large  numbers  of  cattle,  but 
daring  the  whole  three  days  it  was  most  unfavourable  to 
our  operations.  .  .  . 

Daring  Colonel  Mackinnon's  operations  the  whole  of  the 
forces  of  the  enemy  were  assembled  to  oppose  him,  and  a 
quantity  of  cattle  belonging  to  Seyolo  and  Umlangini  was 
conseqaeutly  left  exposed;  a  body  of  Fingoes  from  Fort 
Peddle,  posted  by  order  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  co- 
operate with  Colonel  Mackinnon,  made  a  successful  inroad 
into  the  enemy's  country,  and  carried  off  440  head  of 
cattle.  No  warfare  requires  more  energy  and  exertion  than 
that  waged  against  barbarians ;  and  his  Excellency  con- 
gratulates Colonel  Mackinnon  and  the  troops  upon  the 
successfal  issue  of  their  operations. 

(Signed)  A.  J.  Cloete, 

Lieut  Col.,  Deputy  Quarter-Master  General. 

Sometimes  the  work  is  rather  sharp.  Ten  oxen 
cost  ahout  three-fourths  of  a  Fingoe. 

A  very  sharp  engagement  was  continued  for  two  hours 
and  a  half  without  intermission.  While  this  was  going  on, 
a  body  of  Kaffirs  from  the  Upper  Chumie,  and  led  on  by 
Soga,  the  principal  chief  belonging  to  the  Mission  Station 
in  the  Chumie,  attacked  the  rear  of  the  cattle  in  Alice,  and 
succeeded  in  capturing  about  200  head.  The  brother  of 
this  nan,  whose  name  was  Manana  (well  known  in  Gra- 
ham's Town),  was  shot  in  Alice.  .  .  .  Upwards  of  100 
bodies  lay  about,  and  numbers  of  wounded  were  carried 
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severe,  and  the  fire  moat  spirited  and  delermmed.  I  ha^e 
to  regret  the  loss  of  6  Fingoes  kiUed  and  10  wounded 
severely. 

A  church,  too,  is  now  and  then  found  to  be  in 
the  way. 

The  church  conUined  ahout  140  Hottentoto  and  a  large 
party  of  Mapassa's  people ;  that  chief  himself  is  said  dto 
to  have  been  present  m  the  church.  After  burning  the 
large  missionaries^  house,  forty  yards  from  the  church,  md 
finding  that  I  could  not  fire  the  roof  of  the  latter,  which 
was  wet  and  covered  with  clay,  I  brought  our  people  out  of 
the  viUage.  after  six  and  a  half  hours'  fightmg,  part  of  the 
time  ve^  severe.  I  lost  one  burgher  and  eight  Fmgoes 
kUled.  and  seventeen  wounded ;  the  loss  of  Uie  enemy  is 
said  to  have  exceeded  forty  kiUed  and  wounded.  We  took 
600  head  of  cattle,  and  lost  a  few  horses. 

And  in  the  partition  of  the  booty,  the  bladt  allies 
seem  to  make  occasionally  a  judicious  selection. 
We  can  picture  to  ourselves  the  awkward  position 
of  Colonel  Somerset  with  400  women  and  children, 
all  black  and  hungry,  the  Fingo  levy  having  ap- 
propriated the  four-legged  cattle. 

I  have  four  men  dangerously  wounded  Md  four  horses 
killed ;  Lieutenant  Pitt  badly  shot  through  the  leg ;  also 
Daly  and  two  native  soldiers.  I  have  upwards  of  160 
prisonera,  70  to  100  stand  of  arms,  and  400  women  and 
chUdren.  I  have  desUoyed  the  fort  and  aU  its  contents. 
We  have  several  waggons,  but  very  few  catUe  hut  what  feU 
into  the  hands  of  the  Fingoes. 

This  being  the  history  of  a  Kaffir  war,  with  the 
episodes  of  clearing  a  bush  while  the  enemy  makes 
a  razzia  into  the  colony,  driving  off  and  destroying 
100,000  head  of  catUe  in  a  morning,  peace  fol- 
lows; then  come  compensation-claims  from  the 
parties  taken  from  their  homes  to  make  levies  for 
fosses  sustained  in  their  absence.  New  prepara- 
tions have  also  to  be  made  for  coming  campai^s, 
forts  to  be  built  and  repaired  in  the  usual  style.  We 
have  been  favoured  with  a  few  specimens  of  the 
way  in  which  the  last  two  millions  went,  m  the 
blue-books.  These  books  wo  may  venture  to 
recommend,  with  a  key  like  that  which  we  have 
here  given,  as  not  unentertaining  reading. 

This  is  a  different  style  of  infusing  prospenty 
into  a  colony  from  that  slow,  old  fashioned  Dutch 
method  of  farming  and  fraternising  with  die 
blacks  in  peaceful  industry.  If  we  make  brothers 
in  arms  of  them  it  is  quite  derogatory  enough  to 
white  blood  in  the  opinion  of  a  Colonial  Govern- 
ment. John  Bull,  in  the  mean  time,  pays  the 
piper  for  warlike  operations  which  he  would  not 
do  to  encourage  peaceful  adventure.  A  loan  for  a 
cotton  or  sugar-plantation  would,  like  the  appli- 
cation for  ground  rent  free,  be  scouted  by  Govern- 
ment in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  will  have 
to  vote  four  millions  for  the  present  Kaflftr  war, 
and  not  then  be  secure  against  its  ministers,  their 
governors,  or  the  vpfortunate  South  African 
aborigines. 
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It  is  recorded,  in  the  "  Life  of  Nelson/' 
tbat  while  he  was  in  command  of  the  Channel 
Fleet,  he  received  from  the  Naval  Secretary  a 
despatch  containing  a  reprimand  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  certain  moneys,  defrayed  for  sanitary  im- 
provements on  his  own  mere  authority.  That 
truly  great  man,  in  the  presence  of  his  officers, 
throwing  down  the  letter  with  contempt,  thus 
relieved  the  honest  indignation  of  his  heart: 
**  There,  gentlemon,  read  that  1  They  taunt  me 
with  extravagance ;  but  I  will  dare  to  tell  these 
economising  lords  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  ex- 
penditure to  be  extravagant  that  is  successfully  in- 
carred  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  brave 
fellows  under  my  conmiand."  It  were  well  for 
the  population  of  London,  and  for  that  of  the  en- 
tire kingdom,  if  this  generous  sentiment  could  find 
an  echo  in  the  breasts  of  our  political  commanders 
ftt  the  helm  of  state.  In  each  single  week,  more 
pnblic  money  is  expended  by  them,  in  the  present 
Oaffire  war,  than  would  suffice  to  arrest  the  formid- 
able progress  of  taint-of-blood  disease,  in  this  our 
huge  metropolis  of  London : — "  Whip  me  such 
economists,  thou  great  God  of  nature."  It  is 
the  object  of  the  present  statement  to  show,  by 
oonclosive  and  unanswerable  statistics,  that  for 
fieven  years,  making  aU  due  allowances  for  real 
increase  of  popidation,  zymotic  or  blood-taint- 
diaease  has  notably  and  alarmingly  increased ;  is 
notably  and  alarmingly  increasing ;  and,  unless  we 
be  content  to  renew  the  horrors  of  1849,  ought,  by 
every  human  means,  to  be  diminished.  The  ob- 
ject IB  no  less  than  to  arouse  and  instruct  authority ; 
to  enlist  the  philanthropist  and  the  statistician ;  to 
withdraw  the  fUm  from  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  and 
the  veil  which  has  been  thrown  over  a  subject 
second  in  importance  to  none.  Will  the  public 
believe  that  3000  persons  died  of  cholera  last 
year,  within  the  districts  comprised  in  the  metro- 
politan returns — little  more  than  200  only  being 
recorded  in  the  registrar's  weekly  returns?  The 
reader,  indeed,  will  find  the  larger  proportion 
imder  the  head  of  dtarrhooa ;  but  let  him  ask  his 
medical  adviser  if  this  so-called  diarrhoea  be  not 
the  same  disease  in  essence.  Nay,  let  him  refer  to 
the  registrar's  own  published  opinion  of  the  identity 
of  the  two  diseases. 

The  superficial  thinkers,  the  gossips,  and  there- 
fore the  many,  are  content  to  say,  ''Oh, it  is  no  new 
malady  1  it  is  only  the  usual  summer  disease  I"  Let 
them  look  to  the  vnnter  returns,  week  by  week, 
and  they  will  find  more  deaths  occasioned  by  this 
ao-called  sununer  disease,  with  the  thermometer 
it  an  average  mean  of  35  deg.,  than  are  recorded 
in  the  earlier  weekly  returns  of  the  summer.  So 
much  for  calling  it  exclusively  a  summer  disease. 
Borne  of  the  faculty  in  London  were  schooled  by 
the  depnty-rM^trars  not  to  use  the  word  cholera, 
hnt  many  of  toem  were  too  independent  to  truckle 


to  authority.  Again,  they  were  told,  if  they  used 
the  word  at  all,  to  preface  it  with  the  preenomen 
**  English ;"  though,  in  point  of  fact,  the  registrar 
himself  dates  it,  no  matter  from  what  cause,  from 
a  period  of  only  a  few  years  past  Nothing  can 
well  be  more  puerile  than  a  studied  concealment 
of  this  sort  The  beardless  boy  may  be  pardoned 
for  pernicious  secrecy  in  his  first  troubles,  but  not 
an  adult  and  overgrown  nation. 

Obsta  prindpiis,  aero  medidna  ptratar 
Cua  mala  per  longai  conTaloere  moras. 

The  fifty-two  weekly  returns  ending  December 
27th,  1851,  shows  in  the  aggregate  a  mortality 
within  the  London  districts  of  55,359.  The 
deaths  in  1849  were  48,579.  The  year  last  ex- 
piring presents  us  with  an  increase  of  nearly  one- 
sixth  upon  the  total  of  its  predecessor.  But  to  state 
the  matter  more  plainly,  the  mortality  of  1851 
exceeds  the  mortality  of  any  and  every  preceding 
year,  save  and  except  that  of  the  two  years  which 
prefaced  the  calamity  of  1849,  and  that  of  1849 
itself.  If  we  exclude  the  year  1849,  and  make  a 
proper  allowance  for  real  increase  of  population, 
whether  we  calculate  upon  a  sexennial,  decennial 
or  duodecimal  aggregate,  we  shall  find  the  deaths 
of  1851  exceeding  any  fairly-deduced  annual 
average.  But  it  is  not  merely  by  reference  to 
such  a  mean  that  the  true  character  of  the  future 
is  to  be  fore-shadowed.  If  we  find  that  blood- 
taint  diseases  generally  ore  taking  on  the  same 
character,  and  increasing  numbers  respectively  as 
they  did  in  1847-48,  and  that  their  march 
responds  in  all  their  chief  movements  an4  courses 
to  the  progress  characteristic  of  those  specified 
years,  we  shall  be  led  unmistakeably  to  look  out 
for  an  outburst  parallel  with  that  of  1849.  By 
reference  to  the  official  tables  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  took  five  years,  namely,  from  1844  to  1849,  to 
develope  that  growing  intensity  of  blood-taint 
which  at  last  crowned  the  years  of  incubation. 
We  no  longer  require  a  quinquennial  incubation. 
With  a  condition  of  health  by  comparison  cheer- 
ing and  satisfactory  in  1850,  we  have  managed 
somehow  or  other  to  do  five  years'  work  of  dete- 
rioration in  twelve  months.  Let  him  who  doubts 
look  at  the  tables.  We  will  not  stop  to  inquire 
how  this  has  happened.  What  is  done  cannot  be 
undone.  Only  let  us  know  and  understand  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth ; 
and  though  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  indemnity 
for  the  errors  of  the  past,  let  us  at  least  look  out 
for  some  security  for  the  future.  To  those  who 
would^  inquire  in  what  proportion  the  deaths  of 
the  transitory  visitors  of  1851  were  ingredient  in 
the  totals,  it  may  be  answered,  not  more  than  a 
few,  perhaps  two  or  three  hundred.  Before  the 
general  reader  can  comprehend  the  various  im- 

Eortant  truths  it  is  our  business  to  supply,  it  will 
e  expedient  to  enlighten  him  on  the  subject  of  the 
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census  of  1851.  We  imagine  him  prepared  to 
say,  "  Oh,  we  know  very  well  that  the  population 
of  London  was  declared  in  1831  to  be  a  million 
and  a  half,  last  year  to  be  2,362,236,  and  in  the 
census  of  1841  it  was  declared  to  be  1,948,417, 
showing  an  increase  upon  the  last  decennial  period 
of  413,819." 

Softly,  softly,  my  single-hearted  reader ;  do  not 
be  too  sure  of  your  calculation.  GK)vemment 
authorities  have  another  sort  of  arithmetic.  Hear 
the  truth.  The  census  of  1851  includes  the  popu- 
lation of  Hampetead,  1 1,986,  not  included  in  1831  ; 
the  population  of  Wandsworth,  50,764,  not  in- 
eluded  in  1831 ;  that  of  Lewisham,  34,835,  not 
included  in  1831 ;  and  the  immense  population  of 
our  docks  and  of  our  river,  not  included  in  1841.^ 
Add  to  this  many  of  the  straggling  outside  por- 
tions of  the  suburban  parishes,  lazily  excluded  in 
1841,  with  an  immense  enlargement  of  the  area ; 
and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  parishes  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  metropolis,  where  the  blank  forms 
for  return  were  left;,  indeed,  but  never  called  for: 
in  a  word,  they  have  enlarged  their  area  at  each 
census,  and  the  word  London  has  therefore  three 
different  meanings.  What  was  the  extent  of  the 
neglect  of  subordinate  agents,  occasioned  by  the 
pitifully  cheap  system  of  taking  districts  by  con- 
tract, and  letting  out  the  work  again  to  untrust- 
worthy persons,  can  only  be  known  by  reference 
to  the  returns  of  1841  in  detail;  or,  rather,  by 
ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  deficiency.  Hun- 
dreds of  housekeepers  can  testify  that,  even  at  open 
shops,  the  forms  were  left  and  the  returns  never 
called  for.  The  period  at  which  the  census  was 
more  rigidly  taken,  in  the  third  month  of  the 
Exhibition  year,  woidd  also  tend  to  increase  the 
deception.  The  greatest  approximation  to  the 
truth  is  that  there  has  been,  during  the  decennial 
period,  a  gradual  increase  of  little  more  than  1  per 
cent  per  annum.  Now  see  the  fallacy  of  taking 
a  decennial  weekly  average  of  our  weekly  mor- 
tality, and  tlien  deducting  for  the  docks  and  river 
population.  At  all  times  throughout  the  ten 
years,  the  deaths  derived  from  the  docks  or  the 
river  must  have  found  their  way  to  the  bills  of 
mortality  just  as  surely  as  if  the  floating  population 
had  been  included  in  the  census  of  1841.  They 
do  not  bury  in  the  docks ;  they  do  not  bury  in  the 
river. 

If  the  increase  of  population  has  only  been  two 
hundred  thousand  in  ten  years,  why  put  it  down 
at  four  hundred  thousand?  Is  it  to  bolster  up  the 
prosperous  character  of  the  port  and  metropolis  of 
London?  As  well  might  we  saddle  our  noses 
with  magnifying  spectacles,  that  our  cherries  and 
small  fruit  may  appear  larger  to  the  eye.  With 
all  deference  to  our  officials,  to  use  the  language  of 
the  East,  "  they  make  us  eat  dirt"  Never  was  a 
more  gigantic  error  diffused  among  the  people,  at 
the  expense  of  the  people,  with  a  tendency,  if  not 
with  the  object,  to  deceive  the  people.  These 
observations  are  not  voluntarily  made  in  a  malign 
spirit  of  cavilling  with  authority.     It  will  be  seen 

*  The  districts  here  named  were  not  induded  by  the  Registrar- 
(^eaenUtiU  the  jeer  18i5. 


that  they  are  unavoidably  forced  upon  us.  The  tra- 
veller whose  progress  is  arrested  by  erratic 
brambles  must  either  cut  them  away  or  be  con- 
tent to  quit  the  path  of  his  induction.  It  will  be 
obvious  that  it  is  only  upon  a  tolerably  near 
approximation  to  a  correct  census  that  any  in- 
ferences as  to  the  improving  or  deteriorating  con- 
dition of  a  community  can  be  safely  grounded ; 
although  mere  numbers  only,  without  reference 
to  other  matters,  will  be  found  to  be  unavailing. 

Amid  the  shuffling  conflict  of  jarring  interests, 
which  in  city  phraseology  are  called  gigantic, 
because  banded,  but  which,  when  correctly  ana- 
lysed, and  contrasted  with  the  interests  of  society 
at  large,  will  be  found  to  be  peddling  and  selfisb, 
ministers    rise    and    fall,    successively   assailed, 
puzzled,  stupified,  and  palsied,  leaving,  as  the 
vestiges  of  their  creation,  some  half-and-half  lop- 
sided measure  of  abortive  legislation,  sufficient, 
indeed,  to  show  to  posterity  Siat  their  attention 
has  been  turned  to  the  public  health,  but  plainly 
betraying  that  they  have  never  been  brought  to  an 
adequate  conviction  or  conception  of  its  true  im- 
portance.   Hence  want  of  zeal,  want  of  energy, 
and  the  utter  absence  of  any  broad,  intelligible 
basis,   or  of  harmony  in  their  legislative  enact- 
ments.    The  sanitary  bills  brought  into  Parlia- 
ment, as  recorded  in  the  public  inventory,  and  the 
parsimonious  authorisation  of  expenditure  to  work 
them  out,  have  usually  crept  in  at  the  fag-end  of  a 
session.    Contrasted  with  the  sums  lavished  in  tlie 
budget  of  state  vagaries,  the  amounts  voted  must 
remind  thousands  of  certain  items  of  mine  Hostess' 
bill  against  the  big-belted  Knight : — 

s.  d. 

Item,  sack,  two  gallons 5  8 

Item,  anchovies,  and  sack  after  snpper    ...    2  6 

Item,  bread 0  0\ 

Oh,  monstrous !  but  one  halfpenny  worth  of 
bread  to  all  this  intolerable  deal  of  sack !  Tlie 
contrast,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  forces  upon  us  a 
very  unifavourablc  idea  of  the  morals  and  habits  of 
the  consumers,  as  it  does  also  of  the  character  of 
the  house  itself,  notwithstanding  that  we  hear  so 
often  vaunted  through  parliamentary  committeca 
that  we  are  the  first  moral  nation  in  the  world. 

But  we  pronounce  each  and  all  of  theae  lialf- 
penny  items  in  the  public  expenditure  to  be  ex- 
travagant,  because  the  measures  are   inefficient. 
Wellington  was  looked  up  to  as  wisdom  perBonifie<l, 
when  in  his  place  as  a  peer  he  remarked  that  this 
great  country  ought  to  have  no  petty  wara.     We 
know  well  that  he  meant  to  say  that  they  are  of  all 
the  most  extravagant    He  did  but  apply  a  general 
truth  to  one  department  of  the  State,  which  is 
equally  applicable  to  measures  for  the  public  health. 
Magnificence  on  a  scale  ample  enough  to  insure 
success  is  real   economy.      Insufficient    powers, 
petty  ways,  and  contracted  means,  whether  exerted 
against  an  enemy  in  the  field,  or  directed  to  arrest 
a  great  social  evil,  will,  in  the  end,  be  equivalent 
to  senselessextravagance.   We  confess  that  although 
we  can  see  clearly  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  and 
can  indicate  the  only  effective  remedy  for  it,  we, 
for  the  present,  despair  of  finding  a  state-physician 
of  capacity  safficiently  enlarged,  of  humanity  suffi- 
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ciently  general,  with  firmness,  zeal,  power,  sagacity, 
and  knowledge  sufficiently  tempered  to  enable  him 
to  take  that  lofty  and  magnificent  attitude  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  throne  which  shall  avail  to  dis* 
may  the  selfish  and  overawe  the  turbulent  repre- 
sentativee  of  jobbing  speculators  on  the  public  health 
and  the  public  credulity.     When  such  a  man, 
Heaven's  best  gill  to  society,  shall  appear  in  the 
ascendant^  and,  throwing  his  heart  into  his  acts,  shall 
feel  and  diffuse  the  holy  flame  of  benevolence  and 
true  patriotism  throughout  the  ranks  of  the  many, 
class-legislators  shall  hide  their  diminished  heads, 
and  banded  companies  shall  be  taught  that  to 
render  their  operations  more  wholesome  is  a  charity 
even  to  themselves,  though  the  change  be  effected 
at  some  reduction  of  thei r  yearly  dividends.     When 
such  a  man  shall  have  completed  his  task,  what  an 
exhaustless  legacy  shall  he  leave  to  the  world? 
^^lillions  shall  admire  the  impression  of  his  ex- 
panded soul,  everywhere  appearing  in  the  memorials 
he  shall  have  left  for  the  alleviation  of  their  miseries. 
In  them  still  shall  bis  genius  breathe ;  in  them  still 
shall  burn  the  consecrated  Promethean  fire  of  true 
knowledge  ;  thence  shall  it  dart  into  the  breasts  of 
sacceeding  statesmen,  and  infuse  new  life   into 
posterity.     Would  that  we  could  arouse  the  ex- 
animate statesmen  of  our  own  time,  and  awaken 
their  regret  for  having  lost  an  opportunity  so 
precious!     Would  that  we  could  inflame  their 
hearts  with  a  noble  emulation  of  the  grandeur  and 
magnanimity  of  the  by- gone  sanitary  "Magnifi- 
cents  "  of  Europe,  Popes,  Emperors,  Kings,  Grand 
Dukes  and  humbler  philanthropists,  the  Atlases 
who  still  support  the  name  and  dignity  of  State 
Hygeia,  though  it  be  now  ranked  among  the  iu' 
f trior  cares  of  modem  statesmen,  among  whom, 
however,  there  U  not  one  who  has  the  eye  to  con- 
template the  sublime  eminence  once  so  advanta- 
geously occupied  for  the  good  of  mankind,  and 
from  which   they    and  their   predecessors   have 
lamentably  fallen,  generation  after  generation.     If 
no  arguments  are  to  be  tolerated  by  tho'moneyed- 
iuterests  of  our  House  of  Commons,  except  those 
which  show  them  how  to  gra^p  their  present  or  to 
enlaige  their  future  profits,  let  them  recollect  that 
the  scale  of  magnificence  for  which   Sir  Hugh 
Middleton  was  reproached  as  a  mad  spendthrift 
jjrojector,  ultimately  brought  to  every  hundred- 
pound  shareholder  upwards  often  thousand  pounds; 
and  let  them  refer  to  those  rich  proprietors  who 
ftill  reap  the  harvest  of  his  exertions.     When  a 
strong  ministry  shall  be  headed  by  such  a  premier 
n.s  we  desiderate,  with  the  fire  and  energy  of  a 
Chatham,  exerted  for  the  purposes  of  peace  instead 
of  war,  then  we  shall  no  longer  be  pestered,  session 
after  session,  with  fruitless  speeches  and  abortive 
bills  on  the  supply  of  water,  with  tirades  on  the 
known  deleterious  effects  of  gas  and  of  smoke,  with 
lamentations  about  crowded  lodging-houses  and 
the  foul  condition  of  our  river,  with  disgusting 
details  of  intramural  interment,  or  of  the  inadequate 
construction  or  deficiency  of  our  common  sewers, 
or  on  the  seeming  discrepancies  and  contradictory 
testimonies  of  the  magnates  of  chemical  philo- 
fophy ;  for  the  statesman's  eye,  glancing  from  sub- 
ject to  subject,  piercing  through  the  darkness  and 


clouds  attempted  to  be  thrown  over  them,  shall  re- 
cognise the  great  truth  that  all  these  matters  con- 
stitute only  integral  parts  of  the  difficulty  with 
which  he  has  to  grapple,  and  that  as  "  it  is  the  last 
keystone  makes  the  arch,"  so  all  must  be  designed 
and  constructed  in  harmony,  before  we  can  have 
the  bridge  that  will  carry  us  safe  over. 

With  respect  to  the  Cabinet  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, the  amount  of  their  intelligence,  their 
capacity,  and  their  sanitary  exertions  to  lessen  the 
growing  sum  of  human  misery  presented  to  us  in 
the  form  of  zymotic  diseases,  is  about  on  a  par 
with  that  of  the  London  costermonger  who,  under 
the  wholesome  dread  of  the  vigilant  eye  of  the 
peripatetic  humanist,  eases  the  collar  of  his  shoul- 
der-galled ass,  and  liberally  expends  a  halfpenny 
for  flour  to  cover  the  sores  of  the  overworked 
brute,  his  chief  productive  spring  of  industry  and 
emolument  The  working  men  of  the  two  Boards 
of  Eegistration  and  Health  would  do  good,  if  they 
could.  Their  present  ministerial  employers  could 
not,  if  they  would;  for  they  lack  the  requisite 
conception  for  the  undertaking,  without  which  no 
set  of  men  can  ever  be  in  earnest,  and  they  lack 
the  humility  indispensable  to  their  enlightenment. 
''  Tell  me,  gentlemen,"  says  the  nominal  chief  of 
their  staff  to  sombre  deputations  complaining  of 
the  social  evil — "tell  me  what  plan  you  have 
got — what  practicable  scheme  by  way  of  remedy, 
and  I  will  give  it  my  best  consideration.  In  other 
words,  teach  me  my  business  as  the  prime  asdile 
officer  of  health,  and  in  process  of  time  I  will  not 
fail  to  consider  upon  the  eligibility  of  setting  up 
practice  for  myself."  Meanwhile  onward  flies 
time,  and  onward  flows  the  formidable  current 
of  pest,  while  listless  at  its  margin  reclines  the 
Registrar-General,  counting  the  ripples,  and  num- 
bering the  putrid  bubbles  as  they  burst,  with  the 
same  credulity  and  the  same  solidity  of  hope  with 
which  the  simple  swain  of  the  fable  awaited  the 
exhaustion  of  another  stream.  Verily,  verily,  for 
anything  he  or  the  worthies  at  the  corner  of  Par- 
liament-street are  allowed  to  effect,  "labitur  et 
labetur  in  omne  volubilis  sBvum."  Labouring  in 
his  vocation,  the  portly  President  of  the  London 
Physicians  stumbles  on  the  group,  and  approach- 
ing them  with  an  air  of  offended  dignity,  thus,  in 
his  wonted  suavity,  expresses  his  disgust :  "  Gen- 
tlemen, why  be  content  listlessly  to  repose  on  this 
unwholesome  bank?  What  a  beastly  mess  you 
are  making  with  your  swishings  and  swashings, 
your  chlorides,  your  pumps  and  your  hoses !  Quid 
ad  rem  ?  Don't  you  see  the  current  flow  faster 
and  stronger  ?  What  says  your  Registrar  ?  Does 
not  the  poor,  unhappy  man  tell  you,  that  out  of  fifty- 
two  weekly  returns  for  1851,  forty -seven  are  unfa- 
vourable ? — Oh,  there  he  is — Please,  sir,  to  attend 
to  me. — You  find  health  deteriorating  for  twenty- 
five  or  six  weeks,  and  then,  if  your  numbers  be 
favourable  but  for  fourteen  days,  you  announce  to 
your  fellow-citizens  that  the  nealth  of  London  is 
favourable  I  In  the  present  state  of  your  know- 
ledge, you  will  have  to  do  this  twice  or  even 
thrice  a  year,  be  the  annual  mortality  however 
great.  Don't  you  see  why  ?  Were  you  ever  at 
the  sea- side  ?    Do  you  know  what  is  a  tide  ?    As 
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there  is  a  tide  in  the  nffairs  of  men,  bo  is  there 
one  in  those  of  pest.  These  weeks  you  vaunt  of 
are  the  weeks  of  transition.  Pray,  now,  study  the 
doctrine  of  epidemic  transitions.  We  know  the 
awkward  bashfulness  which  induces  grown-up 
gentlemen  who  have  neglected  to  learn  to  dance 
to  stipulate  for  taking  their  lessons  in  private. 
For  the  honour  of  English  state  medicine,  pray 
send  for  some  smart  scion  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity to  give  you  a  grind.  The  thing  is  easily 
done.  Every  pupil's  medical  primer  will  tell  you, 

*  When  the  oody  corporate  becomes  suddenly  and 
temporarily  healthy  beyond  its  wonted  bearing, 
such  phenomena  are  suspicious,  and  indicative  of 
danger.'  And  the  English  Hippocrates  gives  you 
the  reason.  One  autumnal  epidemic  always  stamps 
its  dominion  over  all  the  rest  of  the  year :  when  it 
rages,  it  has  the  mastery — when  it  declines,  but 
never  wholly  disappears,  other  maladies  severally 
come  in  to  play  their  parts.  Between  the  two 
phases  there  are  two,  or  at  most  three,  weeks 
of  transition  with  a  diminished  mortality;  and 
'  priore  scilicet  diathesi  confecta  nova  ne  dum 
satis  stabilita,'  &c.  (fee.  You  know,  gentlemen, 
that  your  predominant    tyrant   in  our  time  is 

*  London  Blood-taint ' —  call  it  cholera,  call  it 
diarrhoea,  or,  when  the  weather  gets  cold,  call  it 
bronchitis.  In  various  forms  it  is  now  poisoning 
five  thousand  per  annum.  They  cannot  be  said  to 
die  of  natural  disease.  When  the  weather  is  hot, 
you  tell  the  people  it  is  English  old-fashioned 
summer  flux ;  when  it  is  cold,  you  can  trace  never 
less  than  two  hundred  deaths  per  week  by  it ;  and 
placing  twenty  under  the  two  flux  heads  of  your 
catalogue,  you  know  the  rest  escape  public  anim- 
adversion. When  matters  get  very  bad,  you 
enlarge  your  figure  for  correcting  your  average, 
and  taking  in  periods  of  pestilence,  you  put  the 
best  face  you  can  upon  your  miseries,  fiy-and- 
by>  you  will  have  to  retreat  on  the  numbers  of 
1665,  with  a  round  allowance  of  two  per  cent  per 
annum  for  increased  population ;  a  decrease  upon 
the  average,  or,  at  all  events,  the  smallest  increase, 
you  tin'W  have,  if  you  can  get  it.  Extracted,  how- 
ever, as  you  extract  it,  such  an  occasional  exposi- 
tion of  the  smaliness  of  the  public  sore  tempts  a 
parody  on  the  old  couplet — 

Your  wound  is  great  because  it  is  so  small  P 
Then  'twill  be  greater  when  there  *s  none  at  all. 

So  now,  gentlemen,  I  wish  you  good  morning. 
You  are  all  too  old  to  be  whipped,  but  not  too  old 
to  be  laughed  at ;  and  if  your  Grand  Master,  Lord 
John,  has  the  same  confidence  to  direct  you  how 
to  avoid  an  evidently  approaching  national  cala- 
mity, as  he  would  have  in  manoeuvering  a  Channel 
fleet  or  cutting  for  the  stone,  at  least  do  not  next, 
on  the  inevitable  recurrence  of  cholera,  advise  folks 
to  salivate  themselves  with  calomel  and  opium,  or 
to  exclude  from  their  tables  even  a  moderate  pro- 
portion of  good  wholesome  vegetables.  If  he  and 
Sir  Qeorge  disdain  to  consult  us,  at  least  do  you 
avoid  mining  English  Hygeia  the  laughing-stock 
of  the  savans  of  Europe.  Rest  upon  your  oars  if 
you  like — take  your  pitiful  salaries,  with  smothered 
resentment  at  your  crippled  condition ;  but  have 
the  wisdom  just  to  hold  your  tongues  for  the  future; 


look  grave,  and  read  Bochefoucault  Meantime, 
at  parting,  let  me  do  the  Registering-officer  the 
justice  to  say,  his  weekly  returns  are  not  useless ; 
for,  when  he  gives  two  favourable  weekly  reports 
of  London  health,  the  faculty  confidently  prepare 
for  increase  of  business." 

We  have  an  imperfect  recollection  of  an  anec* 
dote  told  of  that  eccentric  political  constellation, 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  whom  we  rejoice  to 
have  had  as  our  godfather,  mangre  the  fine  which 
our  Stafford  paternity  paid  for  that  honour,  in  uni- 
son with  the  mishaps  of  most  of  his  general  friends 
who  had  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance,  an  ex* 
ample  of  which  occurs  in  our  autograph-book,  in 
the  form  of  a  dishonoured  check  on  Hammersley's, 
marked  "  No  effects."  Walking  down  St.  James's, 
two  young  brothers,  noblemen,  each  took  an  arm, 
and,  after  the  usual  inquiries  after  health,  foppishly 
demanded  his  opinion  of  the  virtues  of  asses'  milk; 
which,  it  should  seem,  had  been  recommended  to 
them  both  as  a  remedy  for  their  delicate  chests. 

"My  dear  young  friends,"  replied  Sherry, "I 
am  not  competent  to  interfere  in  such  matters ;  but 
by  all  means,  if  you  want  to  avoid  the  sad  in- 
ference of  domestic  infirmity  which  the  public 
appearance  of  these  animals  at  your  door  never 
fails  to  indicate,  go  home  and  suck  one  another." 

Our  faith,  not  otherwise  very  implicit  in  the 
genuineness  of  the  anecdote,  received  strength 
from  our  investigations  of  the  school  whence  he 
derived  his  political  creed.    We  can  trace  in  it  the 
principle  inculcated  at  the  light  and  soap-taxing 
academy  where  such  men  as  Fox,  Pitt,  and,  at  a 
later  period.  Canning  and  Henry  Brougham  imbibed 
their  prejudices  against  any  interference  in  matters 
of  hygeia.    The  founder  of  that  school  taught  his 
pupils  that  these  inferior  cares  belonged  to  the 
many,  and  not  to  state  geniuses ;  and  poet-laureats 
of  the  time  embodied  the  opinion  in  their  regal 
odes.  Do  thousands  pine  from  over-work,  foul  air, 
and  the  effluvia  of  factories?    Society  has  plenty 
of  benevolence,  let  them  all  suck  one  another. 
Does  famine  stalk  over  the  land?     Society  has 
plenty  of  wealth,  let  the  members  of  it  suck  one 
another.    Are  th.e  many  condemned,  in  a  huge 
metropolis,  to  try  to  feed  like  Ghoules,  on  putridity, 
and  like  spiders,  on  poison  ?    There  are  plenty  of 
round,  rosy-faced,  rich  citizens,  let  the  community 
suck  one  another.    Do  the  many  complain  that 
they  are  three  in  a  bed  ?    "  The  last  rose  in  sum- 
mer "  of   this  political  school  pronounced  tliat 
Government  had  better  leave  emigration  to  private 
philanthropy;    by  all  means  let  them  suck  one 
another.  Does  the  population  complain  of  a  general 
water  dread,  and  of  having  to  swallow  down  a 
Noah's  Ark-fuU  of  newly  discovered  liUiputian 
organics,  animal  and  vegetable  ?    The  answer  is 
still  ready.    Social  efforts  and  social  competition 
are  the  best  remedies ;  if  thirsty,  let  them  suck 
one  another.    Are  the  gas-collectors  instructed  to 
impress  on  the  consumers  that  forty-six  per  cent, 
of  their  horrible  mixture  of  sulphureted  hydrogen, 
hydrogen,  light  carbureted  hydrogen,  bicarburet 
of  hydrogen,  quadricarbureted  hydrogen,  escapes 
unconsumed,  partly  ascending  to  poison  the  air  we 
breathe,  and  pardy,   through  their  pipe-ceams, 
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dissolved  by  the  rains  descendlDg  to  poison  the 
waters  of  our  old  town  and  suburban  wells — what 
is  that  to  yonr  statesman  of  the  oratorical  school  ? 
Let  society  rectify  the  error ;  and,  still,  we  say,  let 
them  suck  one  another. 

Do  the  faculty  complain  that  they  are  utterly 
without  order,  without  law,  in  a  chaotic  state  of 
confusion,  without  protection,  and  without  being 
able  to  define  their  own  qualifications  to  practise — 

Hoiutnnn  hoiTpndnm,infonne,  ingens,  cni  lumen  ademptnm  P 

Oh,  says  Sir  James  Graham,  let  them  agree  or 
go  with  their  eyes  out  Do  they  complain  that 
society  is  poisoned  by  quacks  and  licensed  pa- 
tentees of  injurious  universal  nostrums,  with 
whom  the  successive  Governments  have  been 
leagued?  Do  they  complain  that  Government, 
so  far  from  repressing,  has  shared  in  their  spoils 
by  their  stamps  and  licenses,  to  the  amount  of  mil- 
lions sterling,  diverted  from  the  legitimate  current 
of  honest,  scientific  labour?     Oh,  says  the  same 

worthy. 

Doubtless  the  pleasure  is  as  great, 
Of  being  cheated  as  to  cheat. 

There  are  plenty  of  them  deriving  a  large  in- 
come from  the  residuary  practice,  with  which  we 
do  not  meddle ;  let  the  asses  suck  one  another ! 
Do  the  philosophers  of  the  art  utter  piercing  regrets 
that  new  hospitals,  in  the  face  of  evidence  given 
to  the  committees  of  the  House,  are  so  built,  so 
instituted,  and  so  wretchedly  managed,  that  the 
mortality  has  been  one  hundred  and  twenty -five 
per  cent,  of  the  average  number  of  inmates,  ac- 
cording to  the  authority  of  the  Registrar  Greneral  ? 
What  8  that  to  us  ?  Let  private  benevolence  see 
to  that ;  and  for  the  funds  to  do  it  with,  let  them 
sack  one  another.  Besides,  the  idea  pleases  us. 
A  dawn  of  new  light  at  last  pierces  the  dark  poli- 
tical horizon.  We  recognise  a  new  method  of 
applying  private  benevolence  to  a  cheap  system  of 
everlasting  emigration,  and  one  much  more  effec- 
tive both  to  diminish  surplus  population  and  to 
relieve  the  gorge  of  our  thoroiighfares,  than  any 
yet  proposed  by  Mr.  Charles  Pearson. 

Does  any  Christian  philosopher  urge  upon  the 
Government,  that  while  in  some  parishes  of  the 
metropolis  the  mortality  of  workhouses  is  less  than 


eight  per  cent,  of  the  average  number  of  inmates, 
looking  to  others  we  find  them  reported  by  the 
same  officer  to  respectively  present  all  inter- 
mediate degrees  of  mortality  up  to  thirty  per  cent.  ? 
Let  the  successful  edify  the  unsuccessful  and  not 
plague  us.  Let  the  guardians  settle  it,  and  for  in- 
formation let  them  suck  one  another.  Do  the 
rural,  most  industrious,  and,  in  the  aggregate,  by 
far  the  most  important  members  of  the  healing  art, 
absurdly  called  general  practitioners,  but  really 
the  general  physicians  of  the  public,  do  these,  we 
say,  in  a  mixed  tone  of  sorrow  and  indignation, 
declare  that  the  scales  of  their  remuneration  will 
not  allow  of  their  discharging  their  duty  to  the 
poor  commensurately  with  progressed  science? 
Still  comes  the  convenient  answer;  they  have 
only  to  refer  to  my  Lord  Brougham's  speeches 
on  the  Poor-laws,  and  to  suck  one  another !  Verily 
they  have  sucked  one  another,  and  a  pretty  devil's 
mess  they  have  made  of  it  I 

Ohe!  jam  satis!  Boy!  give  ns  our  bottle  of 
eau-de-Cologne,  and  sprinkle  us  with  roses ! 

Wherever  our  professional  avocations  call  ns, 
still  the  great  social  evil  stares  ns  in  the  face  I  If 
haply  we  are  led  to  the  enlarged  suburbs  which 
modem  proprieters  choose  to  call  a  something 
"New-Town,"  we  pretty  generally  find  a  new 
church,  or  Catholic  diapel ;  and,  while  we  rejoice 
at  the  charity  that  points  the  way  to  heaven,  we 
heartily  desiderate  as  we  move  through  the  organic 
mud  of  the  footpaths  and  contemplate  the  gulfs 
of  knee-deep  slough  sarcastically  called  streets, 
that  some  consideration  is  not  given  to  making 
more  pleasant  the  ways  on  earth;  for  a  march 
through  filth  to  godliness,  even  in  the  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  seems  to  us  most  unnecessary. 

We  now  have  to  solicit  attention  to  our  investi- 
gation into  the  history  of  the  extraordinary  new 
malady  which  from  year  to  year  appears  under  the 
various  forms  of  flux-disease  and  bronchitis,  and 
which  might  not  be  inaptly  called  '' London  blood- 
taint"  We  will  perform  this  task  with  a  sim- 
plicity and  truthfulness  that  shall  challenge  and 
secure  at  once  the  comprehension  and  conviction 
of  the  miscellaneous  reader.  But  first  we  must 
ask  a  careful  notice  of  the  table  below : — 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  SUMMiiRT  OF  THE  J/ONDON  RETURNS  OF  MORTALITY  FOR  THE  TWELVE  YEARS 

1840—1851. 


Causes  or  Death. 


1.  AUcmset 

3.  Zjrmotic  Diseases  (exdosive 

of  Bronchitis)    .    .    . 
3.  Bowel-flax  on  Iiondon  Blood 

tsnt 

]  4.  Typhus 

.  5.  Bronchitis  on  London  Blood 
I  taint 


Exhibition 
Yetr,  1851. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

* 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1S40. 

1850. 

55369 

46281 

45284  !4o272 

1 

48574 

50428 

48382 

40080 

60442 

57628 

68432 

48579 

12658 

8390 

7900 

7720 

10O46 

11180 

0504 

0596 

14030 

18113 

28313 

0875 

2531 
2340 

522 
1262 

543 
1151 

855 
1174 

1105 
2083 

830 
1606 

940 
1361 

2308 
1796 

2283 
3184 

2347 
3560 

8883 

2479 

2066 
1028 

3072 

497 

665 

670 

809 

1172 

1686 

2431 

4343 

3030 

3248 

3282 

Note.— Fiftj.three  weeks  were  included  in  the  weekly  returns  of  1847.  The  figfures  of  the  third  head  represent  the  mortality  by 
diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  exclusive  of  summer  cholera,  which  we  do  not  take  into  account.  We  call  diarrhcea  bowel-flux  on  London 
Uood-taint.  The  parallel  progress  of  the  two  forms  of  blood-taint  is  modified  bv  the  weather  in  the  summer  and  winter  of  any  two 
fears,  but  in  the  aggregate  it  is  suflBdently  striking  to  show  the  connexion.  Such  progress  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  with  respect  to  the 
^CMonsof  mmmer  and  winter,  the  climax  of  the  one  occurring  after  the  descensus  of  the  other;  but  in  their  annual  aggregate, 
*Uoving  for  modification  by  reason  of  intensity  of  either  season,  they  hate  ascended  together. 
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The  reader  will  compare  the  relative  mortality 
of  each  year  from  1840  to  1851  inclaBive.  The 
difieascs  there  selected  for  illustration  are  those  iu 
which  such  new  blood-taint  are  most  obvious ;  but, 
as  might  be  expected,  the  many  other  heads  uoder 
which  fatal  maladies  are  comprised  are  found  to 
be  swelled  out  in  a  minor  degree  during  the  years 
when  such  blood-taint  is  most  rife.  "When  we 
were  young  men,  it  was  a  very  unusual  thing  in 
London  for  persons  to  die  merely  of  flux  or  loose- 
ness, unless  consecutive  on  some  previous  chronic 
decay  of  vital  parts.  We  ourselves  were  in  prac- 
tice for  years  before  we  saw  such  a  case.  It  was 
about  the  year  1826  when  first  such  instances 
strewed  themselves  in  our  path  every  now  and 
then.  From  that  period  up  to  1881-1832,  slowly, 
but  surely,  bowel-flux  gained  ground.  In  these 
years  we  were  visited  by  the  foreign  stranger, 
malignant  cholera;  and  the  impress  left  on  the 
general  character  of  disease  in  this  country  per- 
manently gave  a  somewhat  greater  impulse  to  the 
home  product  Yet,  up  to  1841,  we  find  that  in 
the  third  week  in  August,  the  rifest  period  for 
bowel-flux,  it  destroyed  only  at  the  weekly  rate  of 
about  twelve  persons  of  all  ages.  Year  alter  year 
it  proceeded  by  gradual  increments  up  to  1846, 
when,  as  the  table  will  show,  it  suddenly  pushed 
on  its  vinilent  energies  to  the  extent  of  destroying 
S,308,  independently  of  those  cases  located  by  the 
Registrar  under  the  head  of  cholera,  which  are  not 
here  included.  1846  was  followed  by  nearly  a 
similar  extent  of  destruction  occurring  in  1847 
and  1848 ;  and  these  three  years  gave  nnmistake- 
able  forcwarniugs  of  what  might  be  expected  in 
1849,  the  year  of  the  great  calamity.  In  that  year 
the  Asiatic  cholera  was  superinduced  on  our  now 
yearly  social  evil,  and  its  impress  on  the  existing 
blood-taint  of  London  increased  the  joint  numbers 
of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  to  3,833,  and  of  the 
more  virulent  form  of  cholera  to  14,125.  Its 
utmost  hebdomadal  ascent  in  the  summer  of  1841 
did  not  exceed  28,  and  occurred  in  the  week 
ending  October  2.  Its  lowest  descensus  of  tlie 
same  year  was  in  the  week  ending  November  27, 
when  only  3  persons  died  of  it.  Please  to  observe 
that  zymote,  or  ferment  disease,  is  tidal ;  and,  like 
the  tide,  has  its  highest  and  lowest  point.  In  iS46 
the  tide  of  London  blood-taint  flux  rose  highest  in 
the  week  ending  August  8th,  when  it  carried  off 
201 ;  and  in  the  same  year  it  completed  its  utmost 
fall  in  the  week  ending  November  28,  tlie  lowest 
figure  being  13,  exclusive  of  three  cases  of  dysen- 
tery. The  tidal  points  in  1847  were — highest  171, 
in  week  ending  August  14;  lowest  14,  in  week 
ending  December  25.  In  1848 — highest  187,  in 
week  ending  July  29 ;  lowest  15,  in  week  ending 
December  23.  In  1849 — ^highest  fatal  tidal  point 
indicated,  263,  and  this  in  the  week  ending 
August  25;  the  lowest  was  11,  in  week  ending 
December  29.  In  1851,  its  highest  tidal  point  of 
fatality  was  200,  in  week  ending  September  6 ; 
and  its  lowest  19,  in  week  ending  December  20. 
We  again  repeat,  that  we  above  represent  only 
London  blood-taint  flux,  and  exclude  those  more 
violent  cases  enumerated  by  the  registrar  under  the 
term  cholera,  which  was  superadded  in  1849,  a 


year  prefaced  and  foreshadowed  by  the  phenomena 
of  1846-47-48,  as  it  will  again  be  superadded  ia 
a  year,  or  two  years,  because  again  foreshadowed 
by  the  same  phenomena.     Let  any  man  look  at  the 
tides,  and  he  cannot  fail  to  see  what  is  coming. 
We  have  happily  escaped  the  greater  calamity  in 
the  year  1851,  and,  for  the  honour  of  an  illustrionB 
person,  no  man  is  more  gratified  than  ourselves. 
8till  it  looks  more  like  an  escape  than  a  cure.  The 
form  of  the  blood-taint  invariably  gives  way  at  the 
end  of  autunm,  to  be  replaced  by  another  form, 
that  of  bronchitis,  in  the  winter.    We  are  the  fint 
to  enunciate  this  fact,  although  we  can  imagine  uo 
one  looking  at  the  table  we  supply  without  being 
convinced  of  it.    The  form  is  only  determined  by 
the  season.    In  hot  weather  the  tainted  blood  is 
determined  to  the  bowels,  in  cold  to  our  air-tubcB. 
The  extreme  of  heat  aggravates  the  one,  as  the 
extreme  of  cold  the  other.    Doubtless  we  have 
always  had  summer  flux,^  but  in  former  years  it 
was  rarely  fatal.    Doubtless  we  have  always  had 
cholera.     Yes ;   but  the  old  £uglish  disease  was 
wont  only  to  take  off  at  the  rate  of  about  50  in  the 
year  from  a  population  of  1,800,000,  and  we  ex- 
clude it  from  our  reckoning.    Doubtless  we  have 
always  had  winter  bronchitis ;  but  not  the  fatal 
type  which  in  1846  suddenly  lifted  up  its  head  as 
a  winter  continuation  of  the  summer  blood-taint 
Again  we  say,  look  at  the  table.    The  experienced 
physician  will  discover  the  same  essence,  the  same 
vital  prostration  by  secret  poisons,  and  tlie  same 
microscopical  condition  of  the  blood.     We  have 
had  no  scarcity  to  account  for  our  sudden  increase 
of  mortality ;  no  severe  winters,  such  as  we  know, 
notwithstanding  vulgar  prejudice,  are  the  most 
destructive  to  animal  as  to  vegetable  life.    If  we 
include  the  relative  increase  of  bronchitis  fatal  to 
our  blood-tainted  population,  we  shall  find  tbat 
5000  were  cut  ofif  by  the  summer  and  winter  forms 
of  bow*el  and  air-tube  flux.    The  first  severe  winter 
will  show  how  mercifidly  we  have  hitherto  been 
spared  in  this  particular.    The  mortality  of  tlie 
Exhibition  year,  great  as  it  is,  had  probably  been 
greater,  but  for  the  efforts  made  by  all  w*ho  wished 
well  to  the  undertaking : 

Forsitan  et  nostrum  nomen  miscobitnr  istis. 

But  whether  or  not,  we  shall  always  feel  to  onr 
dying  day  a  serene  satisfaction,  not  unmixed  with 
thankfulness,  that  all  our  suggestions  were  carried 
out  to  a  tittle.  Were  we  one  of  the  chief  philan- 
thropists at  the  Board  of  Ueidth  we  would  rouse  our 
whole  staff,  and  say  to  the  Minister,  "  Give  us  the 
power  to  serve  the  public ;  dismiss  us,  if  you  like, 
but  you  shall  not  degrade  us.  Either  make  us 
effective,  or  take  our  resignation  and  all  the 
responsibility  along  with  it.  What  great  and  en- 
larged system  of  operation  can  we  carry  out  when 
we  are  so  straitened  as  hardly  to  have  authority  to 
pay  for  a  cab  to  follow  out  the  suggestions  of  our 
registrar  7*  The  witches  of  Macbeth  boasted  of  a 
deed  without  a  name.  The  gentlemen  of  Farlia* 
ment-street  and  Somerset  House  can  only  vaunt 
iu  their  estabiisliment  of  health  *^  a  name  without 
a  deed;'*  for  it  is  a  resting-board,  watching  the 

*  Under  twenty  deaths  per  aDoum  from  all  formi  up  to  1820. 
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nncbeckcd  progreea  of  death  by  poison  rather  than 
by  naimal  disease. 

No  new  natural  epidemic  was  ever  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  medicine  as  having  dogged  the  steps  of  the 
victims,  like  the  honnd  that  never  quits  the  scent, 
with  the  silent  but  sure  increase  of  pace  from  year  to 
year,  and  with  the  invariable  uniformity  observable 
in  London  blood-taint.  Every  novice  of  our  acade- 
mies reads  in  the  works  of  the  fathers  of  medicine 
that  it  is  the  Protean  changes  of  natural  epidemics, 
their  inflections,  their  chiuneleon-like  transitions, 
both  as  to  symptoms  and  degree  of  admissibility 
of  cure,  that  constitutes  their  greatest  difficulty. 
Such  is  the  characteristio  of  natural  disease.  But 
arsenic,  mephitic  gases,  and  all  other  poisons,  ever 
have  acted,  and  ever  will  act,  in  the  ratio  of  dose 
and  resisting  power  of  the  body  corporate,  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  Infinites- 
imal doses  will  purge,  gripe,  taint  the  blood  and 
destroy  life.  This  is  the  grand  test  whereby 
natural  disease  may  be  distinguished  from  death 
by  poison.  The  evil  cannot  be  rectified  by  the 
Goune  taken  by  our  Registrar-General  in  1851. 
In  vain  will  he  augment  his  allowance  for  increase 
of  population.  In  vain,  after  wriggling  with  slow 
increments,  will  he  boldly  approach  to  a  duplication 
of  his  figures  for  allowance  for  increase  of  popula- 
tion, as  he  has  done  only  within  a  time  very  re- 
cent The  laudable  object  of  these  changes,  to 
show  an  average  decrease,  still  escapes  his  grasp, 
as  if  to  mock  his  pursuit  It  will  be  a  source  of 
melancholy  amusement  to  pursue  him  in  his  awk- 
ward attempts  to  put  the  best  face  upon  growing 
disease  during  tlie  Exhibition  year.  After  giving 
twenty-seven  unfavourable  weekly  returns  ex- 
pressive of  his  regret,  surprise  and  alarm ;  in  his 
twenty-eighth  (Jdy  12)  he  takes  courage  and  an- 
nomices  a  favourable  aspect ;  in  his  twenty-ninth, 
again  raising  his  allowance  for  increase  of  popula- 
tion, be  again  finds  material  on  which  to  repeat  his 
iavouTtble  opinion.  Here  ends  his  fortnight's 
triamph.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Health 
was  then  told  what  was  seen  clearly,  that  these  two 
weeks  were  the  weeks  of  natural  transition,  agree- 
ably with  a  law  of  epidemics  well  understood. 
Accordingly,  out  comes  his  return  for  July  26, 
and  with  it  an  increase  of  mortality  froqi^873  to 
i'oG,  and  onward  flowed  the  tide  of  death  till  the 
next  weeks  of  transition,  which  began  in  the  week 
ending  November  1 ;  although  it  will  be  seen  that 
by  increasing  his  figure  for  supposed  increases  of 
population,  just  in  proportion  as  town  bad  become 
empty,  he  tries  to  anticipate  nature  by  several 
weeks.  Again  he  has  his  fortnight's  period  of 
transition  and  rests.  Again  he  congratulates  his 
readers ;  but  on  the  15th  of  November  he  is  again 
compelled  to  announce  a  sudden  and  formidable 
increase,  which  week  by  week  maintains  the  cha- 
racter for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  will  go 
on  maintaining  it.  Now  this  is  pitiful,  and  the 
more  so  from  men  who  have  the  presumption  to 
criticise  Sydenham,  a  perusal  of  whose  pages 
would  save  them  for  the  future  from  such  humi- 
liation. The  reader,  if  conversant  with  the  nature 
and  spirit  of  evidence,  will  observe  a  feverish 
anxiety  in  the  reports  (amiable  perhaps),  inducing 


him  to  overprove  his  case.  Thus  he  commences 
the  present  year,  1852,  by  announcing  1 ,297  deaths ; 
and  not  content  to  deduce  in  his  own  way  an 
agreement  in  amount  with  the  corrected  average^ 
he  adds,  moreover,  by  way  of  clinching  his 
assertion,  that  he  has  included  various  deaths  in 
which  coroners  held  inquests,  which  properly  be- 
long to  previous  weeks,  as  if  such  additional 
numbers  did  not  usuallv  come  in  at  the  first  week 
of  the  year.^  Bupposmg  his  second  view  to  bo 
correct,  then  his  average  is  wrong.  If  the  average 
be  correct,  the  sentence  which  follows  is  a  mere 
delusion.  Let  the  reader  refer  to  the  first  week  of 
the  previous  year,  and  he  will  find  the  same  inquest- 
items,  and  let  him  recollect  that  the  comparison 
and  average  is  upon  the  first  inquest-items — in- 
cluding weeks  of  ten  years.  Thus  he  will  discover 
the  value  and  object  of  this  supplementary  official 
remark. 

In  these  remarks  we  have  no  desire  to  derogate 
from  what  has  been  done  in  former  years,  but  to 
exclaim  against  official  indifference  at  the  last 
year*s  alarming  retrogress  of  health.  The  history 
of  former  and  earlier  years,  from  the  first  organi- 
sation of  their  board,  will  convince  any  person  who 
has  patience  to  make  the  research  that  the  increased 
mortality  of  London  has  never  so  much  depended 
on  increase  of  population  as  it  has  on  sanitary  neg- 
lect ;  and  that,  under  sanitary  exertions,  the  largest 
diminution  of  it  has  occurred  under  the  greatest 
increase  of  population.  Can  we  forget  that  when 
the  census  of  London  the  less  stood  at  1,594,800, 
the  annual  mortality  of  1837-38  presented  (inde- 
pendently of  the  cholera  of  183:^)  53,597  ?  As- 
suming the  rate  of  mortality  of  earlier  periods 
before  and  in  the  infancy  of  the  existence  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  with  such  a  corrected  average  for 
increase  as  that  adopted  by  our  Registrar,  the  mor- 
tality of  London  ought  to  be  70,000  a-year.  If 
such  a  system  of  altering  their  scale  for  increase, 
almost  to  a  duplex,  be  their  only  remedy,  God  help 
the  inhabitants  of  London ! 

To  use  their  own  words,  '*  The  metropolis  has 
in  itself  all  the  elements  of  a  hetdthy  city.  If  the 
tides  leave  the  banks  of  the  Thames  exposed,  that 
great  river  sweeps  through  the  city  from  west  to 
east,  and  the  winds  rush  fresh  over  its  waters. 
The  land  rises  in  undulations  to  Hauipstead-heatli 
and  the  Surrey  hills ;  pure  water  is  abundant  (?), 
and  would  flow  under  almost  every  street;  the 
artificial  bent  and  gas,  noisome  as  it  sometimes  is, 
ascends  in  a  vast  column  to  the  sky,  and  is  replaced 
by  under-currents  from  the  surrounding  coimtry. 
Their  wealth  enables  the  citizens  to  take  advantage 
of  all  the  suggestions,  discoveries  and  resources  of 
modem  science ;  so  that  the  metropolis  need  neither 
be  fatal  to  so  large  a  portion  of  its  iuhabitants,  nor 
undermine  or  damage  the  health  of  those  who  are 
collected  every  year  within  its  circuit"  (Vide 
Hare's  Letter  in  the  Second  Annual  Eeport  of 
the  Registrar-General,  1840.)  So  far  as  Nature's 
bounty  is  concerned,  all  he  says  is  in\e ;  but  as  to 
the  purity  of  the  water,  or  the  successful  riddance 

*  He  dofs  Bot  tdl  hit  rradrn,  what  his  table  will  show,  Uiat 
he  hae  struck  oat  the  liglite«t  )-ear  from  his  dcceiimtl  averaj^  . 
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of  the  gas,  or  any  eonfideiice  in  the  wealthy  of  the 
metropolis  being  able,  even,  if  willing,  **  to  secare 
the  discoveries  and  resources  of  modern  science," 
Ac.  &c,,  credat  qui  vult.  When  our  sanitarian 
officer  wrote  thus,  all  to  him  appeared  couleur  de 
rose.  Newly-installed  and  newly-salaried,  he  had 
no  gloomy  reflections  that  it  is  to  the  wealthy  pro- 
jectors and  manufacturers,  in  a  word  to  the  mar- 
riage of  enormous  wealth  to  that  productive  but 
mischievous  bride,  that  artful  hand-maiden,  Modern 
Chemistry,  that  we  owe  more  than  half  the  mischief. 
The  reporter  seems  to  have  been  enjoying  that 
fSliciU  parfaite,  rudely  but  frankly  expressed  in 
the  happy  man's  song : 

The  smoke  is  good,  and  the  gas  is  good, 
And  the  winds  are  good  in  hot  weather ; 
The  water  is  good,  and  our  river  is  good. 
And  we*re  all  good  fellows  together. 

Parody  <m  Old  Son/f. 

When  we  read  his  eulogium  we  are  tempted  to 
exclaim,  By  Heaven !  we  have  deceived  ourselves 
this  livelong  time !  We  had  thought  that  in 
our  long  experience  of  external  agents  on  the 
body-corporate,  we  could  recollect  public  wells 
tainted  by  the  gas — ourselves,  for  example,  in- 
sisting upon  the  poisonous  character  of  that  which 
erst  graced  the  foot  of  the  statue  at  Charing-cross, 
and  to  the  south  of  that  statue,  where  it  is  seen  no 
more ;  for  the  once-celebrated  pump  is  removed  and 
replaced  by  one  at  the  north.  We  thought  we 
could  recollect,  whenever  we  have  examined  the 
disturbed  earth  of  the  streets,  finding  it  uuiformly 
saturated  with  street  gas !  and  year  after  year  we 
thought  we  had  heard  complaints  in  the  suburbs, 
of  roads  noisome  with  it,  of  ornamental  planta- 
tions destroyed  by  it,  of  pipes,  when  replaced  by 
those  of  larger  calibre  to  meet  increased  demand, 
being  a  cause,  inter  alia,  of  local  outbreaks  of 
flux  and  cholera.  We  had  thought  that  our  own 
well  at  our  suburban  residence,  and  several  public 
wells  founded  by  charity,  had  been  thus  tainted, 
and  that  there  existed  irrefragable  proofs  that  the 
London  street  surface  is  one  mass  of  poisonous 
earth.  ^*  That  great  river,  too,  that  sweeps  through 
the  city  from  west  to  east,  with  the  wind  rushing 
fresh  over  its  waters,"  we  thought  it  had  smelt 
of  rotten  eggs;  and  for  the  abundant  supply 
of  pure  water — ^how  this  world  is  given  to  error  I 
The  eels  were  said  to  get  used  to  being  skinned, 
and  the  apprehensions  here  expressed  in  the 
Registrar -Qenerars  Report,  in  a  sickly  year, 
indeed,  but  yet  at  a  time  when  by  all  the 
three  forms  of  blood-taint,  London  folk  only 
died  at  the  rate  of  ten  a  week,  the  year  round, 
are  converted,  as  the  gentleman  grows  older  and 
less  sensitive,  to  a  serene  satisfaction  in  the  year 
1851;  when,  from  their  own  figures,  as  here 
shown,  the  destruction  by  London  poisons,  inde- 
pendently of  natural  disease,  amounts  to  5000 
deaths  per  annum,  or  about  100  per  week,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  other  thousands,  whose  health  being 
undermined  become  less  able  to  resist^ the  various 
maladies  which  flesh  is  heir  to.  The  ordinary  ills 
are  bad  enough ;  but  we,  no  more  than  legitimate 
heirs,  are  bound  to  accept  and  act  upon  the  fatal 
legacies  of  jobbing  companies  and  smoke-and-filth- 


eliminating  factors,  nor  constnuned  to  act  upon 
their  will  to  our  own  destruction,  contra  6ono* 
mores.  The  Registrar-Greneral  may  get  used  to 
it,  and  so  may  the  Board  of  Health ;  but  we  will 
tell  them  it  were  better  for  society  if  both  boards, 
instead  of  singing  their  own  poans,  and  mag- 
nifying the  superiority  of  numerical  arguments 
over  Sydenham's  natural  method,  would  first  learn 
the  laws  of  epidemics,  as  inferable  from  that  great 
authority.  It  would  enable  them  to  see  a  little 
further  than  a  fortnight,  as  it  enabled  one  to  tell 
their  noble  chairman,  at  the  earlier  part  of  the 
year,  that  flux-disease  would  necessarily  be  severe; 
and  the  deaths  rose  one-fourth  accordingly,  by  the 
bowel-flux  alone,  on  the  yearly  aggregate  amount 
of  1851,  compared  with  that  of  1850.  The  law 
was  extracted  and  supplied,  and  a  pledge  given 
for  the  result.  Lord  Seymour  and  Professor 
Owen,  an  ex-Oonmiissioner  of  Health,  have  the 
vouchers.  These  laws  have  for  years  been  before 
the  scientific  world,  and  we  know  that  not  one  has 
ever  yet  been  disproved.  We  extract  a  paragraph 
from  that  code  as  being  illustrative  and  instructive 
of  the  nature  of  London  blood-taint  flux : 

The  Atmosphere  of  organic  matter  thrown  off  insenribly 
by  every  population,  more  or  less  dense  as  a  district  mij 
be  mors  or  less  open  or  close,  and  rendered  mors  potsonoos 
by  the  exhalatioo  from  common  sewers,  church jardi, 
vaults,  slaughter-houses,  cesspools,  factories,  gas-iUamiDf 
tion,  &c.  &Cm  all  commingling  therein,  may  be  soiBcient 
to  impress  destructive  force  on  the  living,  so  as  to  receire 
and  impart  the  processes  of  reaction  in  the  xymotic  prin- 
ciplea  neceasary  to  the  spread  of  typhua  fever;  but  it  ii 
insufficient  to  develope  epidemical  disease,  unless  aided  by 
that  epidemic  influence  to  which  all  progressive  epidemics 
have  been  traced. 

In  the  capricious  visits  of  an  exotic,  as  in  sweating- 
sickness,  the  earlier  visitations  may  prove  f&tal  to  the 
poor :  in  the  latter  the  poor  shall  escape  tl together,  and 
the  highest  classes  shaU  be  the  victims.  Thus  in  the  three 
first  visits  of  the  sweating-sickness  the  rich  escapel ;  in 
the  fourth  they  began  to  suffer;  in  the  flfih  severely ;  end 
in  the  sixth  extensively  and  exclusively,  the  poor  escapiof 
universally.  So,  in  our  own  time,  this  capricious  character 
of  new  epidemics  is  still  preserved.  The  Irish  typhas,  a 
new  epidemic,  which  first  appeared  in  1816,  was  for  many 
years  limited  to  the  poor;  but  in  the  progression  of  it* 
unhappy  naturalisation  it  has  found  its  way  to  the  upper 
classes,  and  when  contagiously  introduced  among  their 
families  it  is  growing  proportionably  more  fatal  to  them 
than  to  the  poor  themselves.* 

As  in  common  poisons  some,  as  for  example  tobacco, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  foxglove,  er  the  ancient  atate  poison  of 
Athens,  subdue  and  extinguish  the  powers  of  life  withoot 
exciting  reaction;  oUiers  equally  fatal  excite  violent  inflam- 
matory reaction  and  excessive  heat ;  as  corrosive  sobli- 
mato,  arsenic,  cautharides ;  so  it  is  with  atmospherie 
poisons  developed  by  chemical  and  epidemioal  forces  in 
manufacturing  towns  —  some  are  remarkable  for  their 
relaxing  and  prostrating  effecta  on  the  nerves  and  tissues, 
as  cholera  superadded  on  London  blood-taint,  others  for 
rapidly  developing  violent,  active,  and  destmetive  inflam- 
mations, as  plague ;  and  some  forces  also,  like  common 
poisons,  produce  mixed  effects,  as  that  of  violent  influenza. 

Reference  to  the  registry  of  disease  all  over  the  world, 
just  as  special  reference  to  the  registry  of  disease  in  Oreat 
Britain,  and  to  our  army  and  navy  medical  returns  from 
all  our  possessions,  will  show  that  bowel-flux  when  epi- 
demic arrests  catarrh ;  and,  v\c€  verad,  the  number  of  cases 

*  The  mortality  (according  to  a  Government  report)  has  hten 
mnch  greater  among  the  higher  ranks  of  society  whom  the  diseabc 
has  attacked,  than  in  the  labouring-classes;  and  the  physicians 
and  other  attendants,  as  well  as  the  clergy,  have  felt  its  (Mstroctive 
force  in  much  more  than  an  ordinary  proportion. 
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of  caUirh  or  bronehitis  will  gradually  ascend  in  an  exaet 
ratio  with  the  descent  of  bowel-flnz.  In  all  epidemics, 
ordiouy  and  extraordinary,  naturalised  and  exotic,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  forces  relax  the  bowels  they  will  manifest 
less  energetie  action  on  the  skin  and  on  the  air-passages ; 
not  excepting  the  poisonous  epidemic  forces  of  small- 
pox, for  this  last  has  at  one  time  manifested  its  influence 
bj  indneing  all  ordinary  febrile  symptoms,  except  the 
emption,  for  which  in  1668  a  diarrtiosa  or  spontaneons 
saliTation  was  sabstitated.  This  explains  why,  in  Asiatic 
eholcra  saperadded  upon  its  aUy  epidemic  diarrhoea,  the 
iBver  of  reaction  is  languid  and  indistinct— JVom  "  The 
Lawt  of  Epidefmea,  or  Oode  of  Safety,  by  O,  F,  Collier, 
MJ)r 

It  is  but  reasonable  that  as  we  have  spoken  bo 
freely  of  the  extent  of  a  gpreat  social  evil,  and  of 
the  reprehensible  listlessness  with  which  it  is 
allowed  to  spread,  that  we  should  be  prepared  with 
hints  for  the  correction  and  remedy. 

We  will  do  this  with  the  confidence  and  fiicility 
that  can  only  result  from  long  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  in  all  its  bearings.  We  speak  with  the 
ease  of  an  emeritus  professor.  Happy  the  GK)vem- 
ment,  if  they  will  listen  and  receive  knowledge. 
Thns,  if  we  had  their  ear,  we  would  address  them : 

My  lords  and  gentlemen, — Thirty  years  ago  not 
twenty  people  died  annually  of  diarrhoea.  Now, 
near  SOKX)  die  of  it,  not  from  natural  disease,  but 
undermined  and  poisoned. 

The  appearance  of  a  new  epidemical  disease  in 
any  country  ought  not  to  excite  surprise ;  for  good 
reasons  were  proferred  by  John  Hunter,  and  by 
others  after  lum,  for  believing  that  under  the  modi- 
fying force  of  epidemical  influence  new  poisons  are 
(instantly  produced  among  the  poor  of  great  cities. 
A  collection  of  causes  concurring  produce  malig- 
nant and  fatally  acute  disease,  simulating  epidemical 
disease,  without  epidemical  influence ;  but  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  experience  of  ages  that  such  disease 
should  permanently  spread  itself  over  a  great  ex- 
tent of  country,  unless  aided  by  meteorologic 
inflaence,  and  developed  by  the  like  combined 
poisonous  forces. 

These  poisonous  forces  have  more  than  doubled 
since  1846,  and  they  are  undermining  your  manu- 
facturing population.  The  remedy  is  not  in  a 
single  panac€»,  but  in  the  judicious  use  of  the  state 
^lateria  Medica.  In  1 776  the  evil  was  anticipated 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  and  his  friend  Dr.  Brock- 
lesby.  Even  then  (Vide  Gentlemaris  Magctzine 
and  the  Annuftl  Register  for  1776)  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  time  were  told  that  they  could  not  for 
niany  years  longer  be  allowed  to  remain  blind  to 
the  evil,  or  deaf  to  an  appeal  for  the  remedy.  We 
do  but  repeat  the  advice  then  given  without  any 
considerable  enlargement  or  merit  of  our  own. 
Cr«ite  your  proper  ledilian  officers,  incorporate 
their  duties  with  those  of  the  inspectors  of  build- 
ings of  all  kinds  above  and  below  the  street  earth, 
as  Greece  and  Rome  did  in  their  best  times.  liCt 
all  public  buildings,  whether  for  worship,  amuse- 
ment, or  utility,  be  erected  agreeably  with  the  laws 
of  health,  and  not  at  the  lawless  caprice  of  wealth 
or  fanaticism.    Abolish  and  prohibit  all  intramural 


interment,  and  let  the  numerous  places  hitherto 
appropriated  to  that  use  be  converted,  after  being 
treated  with  a  stratum  of  quick-lime,  into  lawns, 
walks,  gardens,  squares,  and  such-like  useful  and 
ornamental  o^'ects ;  but  by  no  means  let  them  be 
built  upon.  Keplace  your  foul  street-earth  with  a 
more  salubrious  material. 

To  supply  the  defect  of  burying-places,  other 
grounds  should  be  chosen,  at  proper  distances, 
on  the  north  side  of  a  city,  as  southern  winds 
are  more  sultry  and   likely  to   convey  to  the 
inhabitants  any  noxious  exhalation;    the  diffu- 
sion of  which,  it  is  well  known,  northern  winds 
tend  rather  to  check  than  to  promote.     8ee  that 
the  increase  of  trade,  and  crowded  assemblage 
consequent  thereon,  be  allowed  to  produce  the 
least  possible  damage,  whether  where  merchants 
most  do  congregate  or  in  the  more  fashionable 
atmosphere  of  a  court      Control,  as  fiu*  as  you 
can,  the  extent  and  impurities  of  illuminations  and 
lighting;    encourage  early  closing;    supply  an 
ffidilian  prosecutor  to  compete  with  the  companies 
who  saturate  our  street-soil  and  our  wells  with 
noisome    gas  —  our   water   with   organic  debris. 
Lose  no  time  in  purifying  our  river  ;  let  the 
chemistry  of  manufacture  be  compelled  to  make 
obeisance  to  the  Goddess  of  Health.    Trust  not 
the  duties  of  an  »dile  to  a  mock  analysing  com- 
mission, with  one  commissioner  doing  his  own 
duty,  and  secretary  besides,  at  his  own  solitary 
board,  not  entirely  useless  under  the  premier- 
ship of  Mr.  Thomas  Wakley,  M.P.     In  short, 
neither    let    your    army,    nor  your  navy,    nor 
the  civil  population,  be  poisoned  with  unwhole- 
some food.     Condescend  to  think  for  the  many, 
and  supply  them  with  some  guarantee  that  they 
bejnot  dearly  and  generally  supplied  with  unwhole- 
some liquids.     Bear  in  mind  that  tainted  air  is 
poisonous,  as  well  as  tainted  food.    Look  to  your 
hospitals,  and  to  all  your  beoevolent  and  parochial 
institutions,  and  see  that  they  be  not  made  hot- 
beds of  pest,  as  some  of  them  are  now,  without 
the  slightest  sanitary  control,  and  with  a  mortality 
of  130  per  cent    Give  the  mechanics  more  room 
for  recreation;    give  them  ball-courts  to  their 
baths  and  wash-houses ;  and  do  not  be  afraid  of 
driving  them  mad,  even  if  they  have  music  and 
reading-rooms  there ;  it  would  be  better  for  them 
than  &e  hot,  reeking  cofifee-shops,  where  they 
seek  relaxation,   and   more  worthy  of  a  great 
nation.      In    short,   my   lords    and    gentlemen, 
look  to  fire,  earth,  air  and  water.     The    first 
is   hourly    made   an   instrument   for    poisonous 
evolutions;  the  second  is  a  mass,  saturated  with 
poison,  which  we  daily  tread  upon ;  the  third  is 
tainted;  and  the  fourth  is  corrupt    Learn  that, 
as    twelve  pence    make    a  shilling,  a  sufficing 
number  of  causes  create  pest ;  and  do  not  amuse 
and  stultify  the  people  with  brass-farthing,  abor- 
tive, and,  because  abortive,  expensive  attempts  at 
sanitary  legislation.    Again  we  say,  "  it  is  the  last 
key-stone  that  makes  the  arch.** 
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"  —  t  wng  of  willow." 

"  The  spiunen  and  the  knitten  i'  the  sod, 
And  the  foDd  maids  who  weave  with  boneR, 
Do  use  to  ehant  it.** 


"  IIaud  henrt !  you  feel  it  now !"  All  niglit, 

Sleepless,  I  tossed  upon  my  bed ; 

For  I  had  heard  that  she  was  wed 
To  whom  my  early  love  was  plight. 

But  how  we  loved,  how  well  and  long, 
How  full  of  hope  and  fond  belief, 
With  what  extremes  of  joy  and  grief, 

I  sing  not — 'tis  too  old  a  song. 

There  goes  a  burden  to  the  song, 
A  plaint  of  Willow,  sad  and  low ; 
*Tis  death — or  that  more  bitter  woe 

When  grief  is  agg^vate  of  wrong. 

Falsehood !  thy  guilt  is  mine  !  For  e'er 
Three  summers  those  still  eves  had  brought 
To  lovers'  hearts  so  richly  fraught. 

My  love  gallanted  otherwhere. 

Then  in  the  porch  with  leaves  grown  o'er, 
And  in  the  little  garden — deemed 
A  world  of  flowers  while  there  we  dreamed — 

The  summer  eves  were  sweet  no  more. 

Through  grove  to  grove,  by  wood  and  mead. 
Her  bounding  feet,  still  quickening,  flew ; 
But  when  most  fair  the  prospect  grew 

The  false  mirage  proved  false  indeed. 

Now  see  that  poor,  bewildered  face, 
O'er  the  vtist  desert  turning  back  ; 
While,  lorn  of  hope,  she  seeks  to  track 

The  path  to  unromantic  peace. 

Hard  heart !  yon  feel  it,  know  it  now. 
What  'tis  when  all  to  cheer  and  bless. 
The  dowry  of  all  happiness, 

Is  but  the  memory  of  a  vow. 

And  truly  I  have  cause  to  fear 
My  vows  may  cost  me  dearly  yet. 
Unless  the  heavenly  scribes  forget 

Not  all  were  murmured  in  her  ear. 

Mary  !  my  pardon  still  beseech, 
That  once,  within  the  sacred  shrino 
When  we  two  sat,  thy  hand  in  mine, 

To  hear  the  blessed  pastor  teach, 

I  said,  "  0  Heaven !  in  this  high  place 
My  true  pure  love  I  would  aver ; 
And  when  I  turn  my  heart  from  her 

Then  turn  from  me  Thy  holy  face  1" 

The  mad  blasphemer! — all  the  while 
The  glorious  organ  pealed  aloud ; 
And  mid  the  prayers  of  all  the  crowd 

Those  words  went  up  that  may  beguile 


My  sold  to  death !  Peace,  Conscience ! — peace ! 
Though  with  woe-weeds  her  heart  was  sown, 
The  greater  harvest  is  mine  own; 

And  shall  the  gamer  ne'er  decrease  ? 

For  thus  it  is  I  dare  to  say, 

"  Mary,  beseech  my  pardon  still  I" 
The  cup  deceitful  hope  did  fill 

From  her  has  wholly  passed  away : 

Another  and  a  surer  path 

Her  trusting  feet  unwearied  go. 
And  every  eve  a  Christmas  glow 

Bums  cheerily  upon  her  hearth  ; 

While  the  walls  live  with  shadows  glad. 
Of  friends  who  proudly  come  to  see 
In  what  a  joyful  dignity 

The  wife — the  new-made  wife — is  clad. 

But  from  my  hearth  a  dull,  cold  light 

Casteth  a  pallor  on  the  walls ; 

And  every  shadow  there  that  falls 
Belongs  to  Borrow  more  than  Night 

I  rose ;  a  quiet  in  the  air, 
The  sober  meekness  of  the  dawn. 
Proclaimed  another  Sabbath  morn — 

A  day  of  love,  and  rest,  and  prayer. 

And  the  thought  stung  me  as  as  I  rose. 
How  oft  my  old  love,  fresh  from  sleep. 
Wondered  how  near  she  was  to  weep — 

For  she  liad  waked  before  her  woes — 
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And  said,  "  Whence  is  thus  sullen  pain ; 
And  then  the  start,  the  fitful  sigh. 
The  gathering  sorrow  in  her  eye. 

When  the  old  snake  uncoiled  again. 

Abroad !  abroad !    I  needs  must  walk 
W*here,  rich  in  all  the  peerless  wealth 
Of  morning  love  enjoyed  by  stealth. 

We  roamed — to  wonder  more  than  talk : 

In  the  vast  quiet  of  content, 

With  brimming  hearts,  with  aimless  feet, 
And  loving  eyes  that  feared  to  meet — 

The  traitors  were  so  eloquent ! 

For  Conscience  never  pleads  so  well 
As  where  we  most  were  innocent : 
In  heaven  arch-devils  might  repent 

Who  boast  of  blasphemy  in  hell. 

0  Nature  !  shall  I  never  know 

What  bonds  are  cast  'twixt  thine  and  mine, 
Our  souls,  so  trammelled  yet  divine. 

Thy  summer  leaves  and  ^vinter  snow  ? 
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How  lexicon  the  langaages. 
That,  half  in  love  and  half  in  fear, 
The  weary  traveller  stops  to  hear 

When  night-winds  wliieper  in  the  trees — 

The  mystery  of  the  song  receive 
That,  like  a  loud  triumphal  horn, 
Peals  o*er  the  earth  the  march  of  mom— 

Or  the  thanksgiving-psalm  of  eve  ? 

Oh,  like  a  sister  good  thou  art. 
An  elder  sister,  calm  and  wise, 
With  deep,  admonitory  eyes, 

That  search  and  shame  the  wayward  heart : 

With  strength  upholding  those  who  fall, 
With  fires  to  weld  the  broken  will, 
With  healing  for  the  secret  ill. 

And  sympathy  and  peace  for  all. 


And  here  in  this  familiar  ploci 
Familiar  and  yet  always  new, 
Still  guiscd  in  brighter,  sadder  hue — 

I  know  thy  kindness  face  to  face. 

For  is  not  this  the  path  we  trod. 
The  stream  we  sauntered  oft  along, 
And  heard  the  lark's  impetuous  song 

Beleaguering  the  gates  of  God? — 

Unconscious  when — the  anthem  stilled — 
Each  hushed  emotion  pulsed  again. 
That  half  the  music  of  the  strain 

In  love's  resounding  caverns  thrilled. 

And  here  the  weird  trees  and  the  well— 
The  hill  upon  whose  daisied  height 
We  tarried  long  to  watch  the  night 

Enfold  the  homesteads  in  the  dell — 

The  sober  meads,  the  grain^fields  wide. 
The  hedgerows  and  encrimsoned  skies. 
All  torn  on  me  her  golden  eyes, 

And  ask  her  presence  at  my  side. 

I  know  it  well ;  remind  me  not 

What  here,  and  here,  and  there  was  said ; 

I  know,  too,  that  she  is  not  dead, 
Though  Death  not  more  could  part  our  lot. 

But  recollections  crowd  too  fast — 
They  dim  mine  eyes,  they  flood  mine  ears, 
And  swifl  a  spangled  haze  appears, 

And  whelms  me  in  the  love-time  past. 

Be  still,  poor  heart ! — thou  canst  not  beat 
The  measure  of  that  happy  laugh : 
Sweet  ghost !  mock  not  mine  eyes,  that  half 

Believe  they  track  her  flying  feet 

And  rob  my  memory  no  more 
For  masques !    Indeed  I  cannot  spare 
One  look  of  pride,  or  mirth,  or  care. 

Of  all  the  thousands  of  my  store. 

Tis  vwn !— resume  that  transient  grace, 
And  smile,  and  111  believe  the  cheat ! 
Oh,  thus  indeed  we  used  to  meet, 

With  all  that  glory  on  her  face  I — 


And  this  the  fragrance  of  her  breath. 
And  such  the  fervour  of  her  kiss ! 
Oh,  touch  my  lips  again — the  bliss 

Shall  linger  through  the  pangs  of  death  I 


Behold !  a  soft,  autumnal  breeze 
Is  circling  o'er  the  sleepy  com ; 
Sedately  onward  it  is  borne. 

While  reverently  bow  the  trees. 

It  wreathes  my  head  with  halos  cool, 
A  robe  of  penance  round  me  flings. 
And  sliakes  my  soul,  as  angels'  wings 

Swept  drooping  o'er  Bethcada's  pool. 

Rise,  0  baptismal  waters !     Roll 

Your  soothing  wavelets  round  my  heart,  • 
Anoint  with  patience  all  my  thought. 

And  make  this  halting  spirit  whole. 

For  not  in  boughs  of  Indian  palm, 
O  gentle  Wind  !  hadst  thou  thy  birth  ; 
Nor  otherwhere  in  all  tlie  earth, 

Except  it  be  Jerusalem ! 


On  passed  the  Wind,  with  robe  outspread 
To  catch  the  melody  that  fell,  . 
Like  rain-drops,  from  the  sabbath  bell  ; 

And  now  careering  overhead. 

It  fills  the  homes  of  great  and  small. 
The  jewelled  and  unjewelled  ear. 
With  one  low  song,  serene  and  clear, 

Enjoining  thankfulness  on  all. 

And  I,  too,  from  this  haunted  ground. 
Where  yet  forbidden  phantoms  brood. 
Will  turn  ray  steps — with  grief  subdued, 

But  still  pervading  and  profound. 

Farewell,  0  sister  eloquent ! 

Ere  next  I  dare  to  search  thee  out, 
I'll  build  this  ruined  heart  about 

With  walls  of  patience  and  content 

And  there  my  love  in  bonds  I'll  keep, 

Till,  starved  of  thought,  it  die— and  merge 
In  those  sad  drops  that  o'er  the  verge 

Of  memory  trickle  to  the  Deep. 

But  count  the  hours,  O  happy  wife ! 
And  count  the  weary,  weary  days. 
Before  that  dawn  may  break,  whose  rays 

Shall  loose  the  frozen  springs  of  life  I 

And  when,  on  thought-compelling  eyes, 
On  watchful  nights,  you  take  the  book 
Inscribed  of  Love  and  Youth,  and  look 

With  melandioly  on  the  leaves — 

Pass  o'er  those  lines  my  follies  stain 
Witli  oil  unclouded  eyee — nor  bum 
The  very  ashes  in  the  urn. 

With  fiery  embers  of  disdain. 
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BT  A  WORKING-MAN. 
SEOTIOK  XII. — BIRTH  OF  A  BLUK-BOOK — THB  PRINTEB's  READER. 


My  merry  Christmas  and  first  matrimonial  plum- 
puddingy  which  I  had  a  hand  in  componndmg — 
the  sprig  of  mistletoe  which  I  bought  for  home- 
consumption,  the  walks  in  the  parks  and  the 
skatings  on  the  Serpentine  daring  the  two  days* 
holiday,  the  various  visits  to  the  grand  gastronomic 
displays  of  butcher,  confectioner,  and  poulterer; 
the  oratorio  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  where 
Lindlcy,  Mori,  and  Dragonetti  placed  together: 
these  are  some  of  the  pleasant  reminiscences  of  our 
first  wedded  winter;  and  though  siniilar  scenes 
have  been  re-enacted  a  dozen  times  since  then,  the 
first  impressions  seem  to  have  reserved  no  room  for 
succeeding  ones,  which  have  left  but  a  transient 
trace  behind  them.  The  new  year  came  in  with  a 
very  icy  face,  under  which  encouraging  aspect  a 
crop  of  beggars  sprung  up  in  the  streets,  and  filled 
the  air  with  the  proclamation  of  their  woes. 
Ellen,  shocked  at  their  shivering  misery,  would 
have  relieved,  as  fiir  aa  she  could,  the  whole  vaga- 
bond tribe,  had  1  not,  with  some  considerable 
difficulty,  relieved  her  of  the  unnecessary  load  of 
sympathy  which  weighed  upon  her  conscience,  by 
showing  her  the  true  state  of  the  case. 

As  the  time  drew  near  for  the  opening  of  the 
session  of  Parliament,  we  began  to  prepare  at  the 
office  for  the  renewal  of  business  under  the  cus- 
tomary pressure  of  sudden  and  impatient  demand. 
As  usuid  in  the  month  of  January,  the  overseer 
was  now  daily  and  hourly  besieged  by  applications 
for  employment  from  hands  out  of  work.  As  a 
matter  of  policy,  old  faces  were  preferred  to  new, 
but  old  and  new  together  soon  filled  the  house, 
until  every  available  frame  was  occupied.  The 
Queen  opened  Parliament,  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  crowds  of  hungry  and  thirsty  typographers ; 
and  that  small  vial  of  moonshine,  the  royal  speech 
—fit  symbol  of  the  forthcoming  utterances  of  the 
two  great  logocracies  of  the  nation — ^was  for  a  mo- 
ment in  everybody's  mouth,  and  then  vanished. 
Thanks  to  Joseph  Hume,  at  whose  instigation  the 
types  began  to  dance  merrily  a  few  hours  after  the 
House  had  met,  we  had  not  much  time  for  criti- 
cising her  Majesty's  speech  or  anything  else. 
Ck)lonial  papers,  reports  of  committees,  election 
returns,  prison  statistical,  accounts,  and  fifty  things 
besides,  poured  in  upon  us  thick  and  fast.  Every 
one  was  hurried  to  its  rapid  and  slovenly  consum- 
mation by  the  pressure  of  another  demanding 
immediate  attention,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  every- 
thing once  taken  in  hand  waa  prosecuted  to  its 
conclusion,  unless  retarded  by  some  unwelcome 
interference  from  "another quarter."  Occasioiudly, 
however,  exigencies  of  a  peculiar  nature  would 
occur,  when  a  certain  subject  of  real  or  fancied 
importance,  eclipsing  for  a  time  all  others.  Would 
peremptorily  call  for  the  production  of  a  blue-book 
instanter.    Such  panics  of  impatience  on  the  part 


of  our  sage  senate  give  rise  in  the  printing-office 
to  what  compositors  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  ""ft 
spurt;*  or,  in  extreme  cases,  "a  regular  fly."  I 
shall  describe  the  birth  of  a  blue-book  under  these 
circumstances  for  the  benefit  of  the  unsophisticated 
public,  and  of  that  portion  of  them  in  particular, 
our  friends  the  buttermen  and  trunkmsJcers,  who 
apply  so  many  of  them  to  purposes  of  real  use- 
fulness. 

The  first  inkling  of  a  "regular  fly,'  is  derived 
from  a  rumour  circulating  among  the  men — often 
originating  in  a  hint  from  the  overseer,  and  as 
oflen  arising  from  suspicion  aroused  by  certain 
prophetic  signs  which  they  understand  well  enough 
— such,  for  instance,  as  a  withholding  of  work 
while  there  is  plenty  in  store.  By  this  th^yknow 
that  the  order  to  print  has  been  issued,  and  that 
the  temporary  lull  will  soon  be  succeeded  by  a 
storm.  By-and-by  comes  a  regular  sequence  of 
porters  from  Westminster,  each  bearing  a  batch  of 
copy.  These  ingenious  gentry  understand  their 
profession  to  a  miracle.  Instead  of  competing  for 
emplo3nnent,  by  emulating  each  other  in  matters 
of  punctuality  and  despatch,  they  make  common 
cause  together,  and  most  probably  share  the  aggre- 
gate profits.  At  any  rate  they  split  their  packages 
into  small  portions,  so  small,  indeed,  that  it  \vill 
take  a  dozen  of  them  to  carry  a  ream  of  paper— a 
division  of  labour  which,  as  each  receives  a  shilling 
compliment  from  the  printer,  is  found  to  answer  in 
a  manner  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  manuscript 
received,  collated  and  folioed,  and  a  few  other 
necessary  preliminaries  first  settled,  a  general  order 
is  issued  for  all  hands  to  suspend  everything  in 
progress,  to  mount  cases  of  a  certain  specified  type, 
and  prepare  for  copy.  Then  there  is  a  general 
burrowing  and  rummaging  in  all  the  dark  holes, 
dusty  corners,  and  damp  cellars  of  the  crazy  edifice 
for  the  type  in  request,  and  no  small  amount  of 
squabbling  and  skirmishing  for  its  possession  when 
found.  The  foraging,  at  length  successful,  fur- 
nishes material  for  the  rapid  and  pattering  shower 
of  wet  metal  into  the  dusty  cases.  While  this  leaden 
sleet  is  descending,  the  clicker  of  each  companion- 
ship, who  haa  received  his  allotment  of  the  copy, 
gives  notice  to  all  that  it  is  waiting  in  readiness, 
and  the  men  as  they  successively  finish  "distribu- 
tion,'* apply  to  him  for  a  "  taking ;"  generally  a  few 
leaves  is  sufficient  to  employ  them  for  two  or  three 
hours.  In  the  meantime  the  "  quoin-drawer-man " 
drags  forth  fresh  stores  of  type  from  the  hoarded 
stack  in  the  cellar,  being  specially  charged  to  con- 
tinue the  supply  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  delay 
through  lack  of  material.  At  one  o'clock  the 
men  are  admonished  by  the  clicker  that  the  "  liuo 
is  on,"  or  in  other  words,  business  recommences,  at 
a  quarter  to  two.  Some  few,  who  live  at  a  dis- 
tance, thereupon  send  for  dinner  to  the  nearest 
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cook-flhop,  and  dine  in  the  office,  resuming  work 
after  a  hasty  meal.  At  two  o'clock  the  overseer 
makes  the  ronnd  of  the  office,  visiting  every  room, 
either  in  person  or  by  deputy,  to  ascertain  that 
eveiy  frame  is  filled,  and  that  every  occupant  is  in 
a  condition  to  do  his  duty.  A  significant  silence 
prevails,  broken  only  by  the  low  whispering  clatter 
of  type  rushing  into  periods  and  paragraphs.  The 
overseer  retires,  and  soon  after  the  word  is  passed 
for  night-work — ^a  word  far  from  welcome  to  any, 
but  particularly  disagreeable  to  the  older  hands  who 
have  had  too  much  experience  of  the  tax  it  levies 
upon  the  constitution,  without  any  conpeneating  con- 
tribution to  the  pocket.  During  the  afternoon  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  types  are  lifted  into  line. 
Soon  af^er  the  kettles  are  singing  on  the  fires,  and 
at  five  Mrs.  Grundy  and  her  maids  bring  round  hot 
tea  on  trays  for  those  who  decline  the  trouble  of 
brewmg  for  themselves.  There  is  a  cessation  of 
labour  for  half  an  hour,  the  men  congregating 
round  the  fire,  and  thrusting  liunpe  of  br^  on 
long  toasting-forks  between  the  bars  of  the  grate. 
Having  "  tippled  their  twankay,"  and  consumed 
the  short  interval  of  repose,  the  men  resume  work. 
The  first  few  sheets  of  the  forthcoming  volume  are 
by  this  time  made  up  into  pages,  and  the  noise  of 
mallets  used  in  locking  up  the  forms  resounds  from 
different  quarters.  The  clicker  runs  to  the  stair- 
head and  bawla  out  **  Proofs  1 "  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  and  forthwith  appears  a  pressman  with  a 
quire  of  wet  paper  across  his  naked  arm,  and, 
perhaps,  an  inking  roller  in  his  hand.  He  pulls 
the  proofs  at  one  of  the  thousand  and  one  identical 
old  wooden  presses  at  which  Benjamin  Franklin 
wrought  as  a  teetotaller  fourscore  years  ago. 
The  proofs  when  pulled,  with  the  copy  of  each 
sheet  folded  within  it,  are  carried  to  the  overseer  s 
closet 

As  evening  draws  on,  Pluto,  the  pewter  Gany- 
mede from  the  public-house  in  the  lane  below, 
makes  bis  welcome  appearance,  bearing  in  each 
hand  a  bunch  of  pewter  pint  pots,  each  containing 
ha1f-a-pint  of  beer.  He  carnes  a  memorandum- 
book  and  a  pencil  to  keep  score,  and  vociferates 
M  he  walks  rapidly  round,  '*Beer,  gentlemen! 
—gentlemen,  beer  I"  If  he  utter  anything  beside  it 
is  SGtto  voce,  and  for  private  edification.  His  half- 
pints  meet  a  ready  sale ;  and  it  might  be  imagined, 
seeing  that  they  are  vended  in  pint  pots,  that  he 
is  under  the  temptation  to  dispense  very  apochry- 
phal  meaaure.  The  believers  in  beer  have,  how- 
ever, discovered  an  ingenious  check  to  any  attempts 
of  the  kind.  I  have  heard  some  of  them  boast 
that  their  capacity  of  swallow  was  an  exact  half- 
pint,  and  that  they  coidd  detect  a  fraud  of  a  thim- 
bleful by  the  guage  of  their  own  throats.  Without 
questioning  their  exactness,  which,  however  satis- 
fictory  to  themselves,  could  not  be  demonstrated 
to  the  satbfaction  of  another,  I  prefer  the  mathe- 
matical mode  of  measurement  adopted  by  the 
many,  which  is  simple  and  susceptible  of  demon- 
itration.  It  is  the  briefest  operation  iniaginable  ; 
when  a  thirsty  oomp.  suspects  that  he  has  an  unfair 
balf-pint,  he  immediately  depresses  the  pint  pot  to 
VI  angle  of  f(^y-five  degrees,  which  of  course 
tarings  the  grateral  beverage  to  the  very  verge  of 


the  vessel ;  he  then  knowingly  glances  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  pot,  and  if  any  portion  of  that  is 
not  submerged  in  the  liquid,  he  knows  that  he 
holds  short  measure  in  his  hand,  and  he  knows, 
too,  to  what  extent  it  is  short;  ''because,"  says  he, 
**  a  half-pint  is  a  half-pint,  length-ways  or  breadth- 
ways, and  no  mistake  about  it"  But  we  cannot 
waste  our  time  upon  beer.  We  labour  on  with 
the  utmost  expedition,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  from  the  commencement  of  composition  a 
bundle  of  sheets  of  first-proofs  have  accumulated 
on  the  overseer *s  desk,  and  he  now  despatches  them, 
with  the  copy,  to  the  several  readers  to  whom  the 
volume  has  been  allotted.  After  an  interval  of  no 
great  length,  the  proof-sheets  marked  with  correc- 
tions begin  to  return  to  the  respective  companion- 
ships. As  they  arrive  the  sheets  are  delivered  by 
the  clicker  to  the  compositor  whose  matter  com- 
mences the  first  page ;  he  immediately  sets  about 
the  disagreeable  business  of  repairing  his  own 
blunders,  and,  that  done,  passes  the  proof  to  the 
companion  whose  name  is  marked  at  the  head  of 
the  next  ''  taking ;"  and  so  on  until  the  whole  is 
corrected,  when  the  man  who  comes  last  "  locks 
up  the  form"  and  carries  it  to  the  press,  where  a 
second  proof  is  pulled  for  the  press-reader.  This 
proof  being  compared  with  tlio  first,  and  the  for* 
gotten  corrections  re-marked,  is  read  with  careful 
deliberation,  and  then  corrected  again,  by  one 
compositor,  with  equal  care,  after  which  it  is  sent 
down  to  be  worked  off;  and  while  it  is  making 
ready  a  third  proof  is  corrected,  if  necessary,  on 
the  press  or  the  machine.  Supposing  the  work  to 
have  commenced  at  twelve  o*clock  in  the  day,  before 
eight  in  the  evening  all  these  operations  are  going 
on  together,  and  the  whirl,  bustle  and  Babylonish 
din  of  a  printing-office  are  at  their  height.  The 
banging  of  mallets,  the  sawing  of  **  furniture,"  the 
creaking  of  the  old^ress,  &e  shuffling  feet  of 
messengers,  the  bawling  of  twenty  voices,  and  the 
endless  gabble  of  reading-boys  in  the  little  closets 
which  abut  upon  the  composing-rooms — all  toge- 
ther form  a  concert  of  sweet  sounds  which  tells 
unfavourably  upon  the  labour  of  him  who  has  not 
sufficient  power  of  abstraction  to  concentrate  his 
attention  upon  what  he  is  about. 

At  half-past  nine  or  ten  the  men  begin  to  think 
about  8upper,andthe  old  stagers,  knowing  the  effects 
of  night- work  upon  the  system,  are  careful  to  victual 
their  garrisons  for  the  siege  they  have  to  undergo. 
For  supper  come  smoking  sheepsheads  in  halves, 
pork  and  mutton  pies,  "  slap-bang"  or  boiled  beef, 
and  "  spotted  dog,"  a  very  marly  species  of  plum- 
pudding,  from  the  cook-shop,  together  with  loaves 
x)f  bread,  pats  of  butter  and  lumps  of  cheese,  and 
the  indispensable  pots  of  foaming  beer.  The 
temptation  to  prolong  this  repast  to  an  inconve- 
nient length  is  dissipated  by  the  vision  of  the 
overseer  flitting  past  the  outskirts  of  the  party,  or 
by  the  sound  of  his  voice  in  an  adjoining  room — 
at  which  the  relics  of  the  meal  are  swept  aside 
and  the  work  resumed.  Towards  midnight  there 
is  another  vision  of  the  pewter  Ganymede,  who, 
walked  completely  ofif  his  legs  by  miles  of  bur- 
densome  stair-climbing,  declares  himself  "dead 
beat;"  and  having  dispensed  the  last  allowance  of 
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nectar,  vanisbes  with  the  detennination  to  "  go  in 
for  the  horizontal  in  less  than  no  time."  Under 
the  impetus  of  snpper  the  work  now  progresses 
rapidly.  For  three  or  four  lionrs  there  is  neitlier 
pause  nor  relaxation,  but  towards  two  or  three  in 
the  morning — the  hour  "  when  deep  sleep  falleth 
npon  men" — though  there  be  no  delay,  there  is  a 
marked  change  in  the  character  of  the  scene.  The 
conversation,  at  first  spirited  and  general,  has 
flagged  by  degrees  until  every  voice  is  hushed  into 
silence,  and  the  only  sounds  to  be  heard  are  those 
produced  by  the  various  operations  of  labour.  I 
have  often  fancied  at  such  seasons  that  I  had  de- 
rived some  sort  of  refreshment  from  the  compa- 
rative lull  of  a  few  hours,  although  tliey  were 
hours  of  close  application  to  a  process  not  alto- 
gether mechanical — and  that  the  body,  which  is 
as  much  the  slave  of  habit  as  the  mind,  had  ac- 
tually undergone  some  restorative  action,  although 
defrauded  of  its  natural  rest  This  may  be  a 
mere  notion,  though  I  don*t  think  so — but  J  leave 
it  to  wiser  heads  to  determine  the  question,  if  it 
be  worth  determining. 

Morning,  dank,  misty,  and  foggy,  looks  in  upon 
the  hot,  smoky,  and  reeking  den.  By  this  time, 
the  atmosphere  of  the  series  of  black  caverns  in 
which  business  is  carried  on  is  become  disgust- 
ingly nauseous,  as  well  as  stiflingly  hot  Notwith- 
standing the  cold  and  raw  weather  without,  the 
perspiration  streams  from  every  face  within.  The 
entire  building  is  one  huge  vapour-bath  of  dismal 
stenches,  from  the  rank  steam  of  which  the  soot- 
black  walls  and  ceilings  glimmer  with  moisture. 
The  most  severe  and  inveterate  catarrh  is  sweated 
out  of  the  system,  to  be  renewed  with  increased 
intensity  at  the  first  contact  with  the  out-door  air. 
As  the  dull  wintry  light  steals  on  by  slow  degrees, 
the  candles  one  by  one  disappear ;  and  now  a  few 
of  the  hands  who,  from  feeble  health  or  advanced 
age,  had  been  allowed  to  escape  the  night-work, 
re-occupy  their  frames.  Coming  in  from  the  fresh 
air,  they  are  struck  aghast  with  the  horrible  odour 
which  prevails,  and  make  some  attempts  at  venti- 
lation; which  being  clamorously  resisted  by  the 
majority,  they  are  compelled  to  relinquish.  Break- 
fast now  comes  to  recruit  our  flagging  energies, 
and  the  true  value  and  virtues  of  hot  coffee  are 
brought  home  to  many  a  thirsty  conscience.  Afler 
breakfast  most  of  us  are  lively  and  animated  as 
ever,  and  tlie  work  goes  on  with  unabated  energy, 
except  in  the  case  of  men  past  the  meridian  of 
life,  who,  by  way  of  economising  their  strength, 
stick  pretty  fast  to  their  stools.  By  eleven  o'clock 
comes  the  Ganymede  again,  with  his  bunches  of 
clean  pots,  but  the  same  unwashed  face  as  yester- 
day. "Beer,  gentlemen  I — gentlemen,  beer!" 
meets  the  same  ready  response  as  usual.  By-and- 
by  the  overseer  passes  round  with  a  satisfied  ex- 
pression on  his  countenance,  and  we  learn,  from 
faints  dropped  to  the  clicker,  that  we  are  breaking 
the  neck  of  the  business,  and  shall  accomplish  the 
undertaking  in  time  if  we  '*  look  alive.**  At  one, 
all  hands  run  off  to  dinner,  but  not  without  an 
admonition  that  time  is  precious.  A  return  within 
the  hour  is  hardly  to  be  expected^  and  a  little 
tardiness  at  this  crisis,  if.  not  allowed,  is  wisely 


winked  at  by  the  managers.  By  half-post  two, 
however,  all  are  again  in  their  places,  refreshed 
vsnth  a  wash  and  a  clean  shave,  and  some  few, 
perhaps,  with  a  brief  nap.  But  the  rate  of  progress 
is  sensibly  diminished  from  that  of  the  same  hour 
on  the  previous  day.  When  darkness  comes  on 
and  the  candles  are  lighted,  they  bum  red,  emit 
a  visible  smoke,  and  do  not  give  above  half  the 
light  they  would  yield  in  a  pure  air.  The  five- 
o'clock  tea  has  lost  its  refreshing  qualities;  and 
when  it  is  over,  we  drag  ourselves  unwillingly 
from  the  sleepy  fireside.  The  tripping  foot-fiall  of 
the  boys  and  lads  is  transformed  to  the  lonogiDg, 
lethargic  tread  of  the  clodhopper.  Reading-bova 
and  apprentices  are  missing  from  their  places,  and 
do  not  answer  to  their  names  when  loudly  eddied 
for,  and  at  length  are  discovered  snoring  in  some 
dark  and  out-of-the-¥ray  recess,  whiQier  they  had 
stealthily  slunk  off  to  sleep.  Men,  too,  here  and 
there  stretched  under  their  frames,  forget  them- 
selves, in  the  hope  of  being  themselves  forgot 
while  they  smuggle  a  surreptitious  ''  forty  winks." 
Though  generally  discovered,  they  are  allowed  to 
lie  for  half  an  hour  or  so  before  they  are ''  kicked 
up'*  and  again  set  to  work. 

Notwithstanding  these  and  various  other  trifling 
drawbacks,  before  daylight  dawns  upon  the  second 
sleepless  night,  the  whole  of  the  formidable  bine- 
book  is  standing  in  type,  and  the  corrections  only 
remain  to  be  done.  As  this  process  will  furnish 
occupation  but  for  a  small  number  of  hands,  lots 
are  now  drawn  for  the  liberty  of  going  home  to 
bed ;  and  those  who  are  lucky  enough  to  win  start 
off  without  beat  of  drum,  and  leave  their  less  for- 
tunate companions  to  finish  the  business.  A  young 
fellow  fresh  from  the  country,  when  left  in  this 
predicament,  presents  but  a  sorry  spectacle  to  the 
view.  A  vigil  of  it  may  be  more  than  fifty  houre, 
passed  in  an  atmosphere  that  would  poison  a 
vulture,  has  added  twenty  years  to.  his  aspect,  and, 
indeed,  he  will  never  thoroughly  regain  his  former 
look.  He  begins  to  wander  in  his  speech— an- 
swers incoherently  to  questions,  and  staggers  abont 
in  a  semi-somnolent  state — and  does  the  last  neces- 
sary office  to  his  last  sheet  more  like  a  prize- 
fighter collecting  his  exhausted  forces  for  the  last 
"  round"  than  anything  else  I  can  compare  him  to. 
Wlien  the  concluding  sheet  is  at  leagpth  despatched 
to  press,  the  readers  crawl  forth  from  tiieir  dusty 
cribs,  and  the  composing-rooms  are  empty  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
operations  of  the  pressman  or  machinists,  the  ware- 
houseman and  the  bookbinders,  have  all  gone  on 
simultaneously  with,  or  else  followed  so  closely 
upon,  those  of  the  compositors,  that  by  twelve 
o'clock  in  the  day  the  blue-book  is  born  into  the 
world,  and  a  small  but  sufficient  number  of  damp 
copies  are  in  existence  to  lie  upon  the  table  of  the 
House.  It  would  be  interesting,  were  it  possible, 
to  follow  the  history  of  the  majority  of  these  blae- 
books  thus  convulsively  propelled  into  being.  The 
first  stage  is  the  delivery  by  the  agency  of  the 
printer  of  a  single  copy  to  each  of  the  honourable 
members  of  the  Commons'  House,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  to  each  honourable  member's  foot 
man,  porter  or  cookmaid,  through  whose  econonii* 
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cd  offices  aB  immenee  proportion  of  them  find 
their  way  to  the  butter-shop  before  they  are  a 
week  old.    The  batterman,  who  bays  at  twopence 
or  threepence  a  pound,  and  who  will  take  any 
quantity,  sappUes  the  atall^bookaeller,  who  thus 
manages  to  make  a  fair  profit  upon  this  very  doubt- 
M  speciea  of  goods,  in  spite  of  the  Government, 
which  shuts  itself  out  of  the  regular  Biarket  by 
allowing  only  half  the  usual  gains  of  the  trade  upon 
its  pablicaUons.    When  the  very  ephemeral  in- 
terest which  such  volumes  for  the  most  part  excite 
has  sabsided,  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  wholesale 
collectors,  who  make  their  monthly  rounds,  and 
bny  them  up  at  the  price  of  twenty-eight  shillings 
the  hundred-weight,  and  despatch  whole  stacks  of 
them,  in  bundles  of  about  a  ton  each,  to  play  the 
part  of  waste -paper  to  every  town  in  England. 
Others  are  hauled  off  in  waggons  to  the  mills  and 
eroshed  into  papter  mache,  a  manufacture  for  which 
they  are  peculiarly  adapted,  seeing  that,  from  the 
natore  of  the  nondescript  fabric  upon  which  they 
are  printed,  but  very  little  crushing  is  required  to 
reduce  them  to  a  pulp.    The  public  records  of  a 
eentnry  back,  when  the  paper-makers  made  paper, 
would  not  at  all  answer  for  this  purpose,  and  would 
be  rejected  as  so  much  impracticable  material  by 
the  modellers  of  so-called  paper  ornaments.    At 
the  close  of  each  session  a  certain  number  of  copies 
of  everything  printed  are  collated  in  bulky  vo- 
Inmea,  re-paged  in  manuscript,  and  bound  up  with 
new  Utles  and  indexes  for  deposit  in  the  Museum, 
libraries  and  record-offices  of  the  United  King- 
dom. From  the  wholesale  and  sudden  destruction 
that  awaits  nineteen-twentietha  of  the  blue-books 
in  the  first  year  of  their  existence,  it  not  unfre- 
<pwnUy  happens  that  a  new  edition  is  called  for 
even  before  that  year  has  expired.    There  is  no 
doabt  that  thia  fact  is  very  largely  attributable  to 
the  convenient  size  of  the  blue-book  page,  which 
the  shopkeeper  regards  as  the  very  model  of  an 
envelope  for  batter,  cheese  and  sausages ;  and  there 
would  be  no  ^reat  risk  in  prophesying  that  an 
edition  in  small  octavo  would  enjoy  an  existence 
of  oomparative  longevity. 

WiUi  the  advance  of  spring  came  the  short 
recess  of  the  Easter  week,  soon  afler  which  I  found 
myself  in  a  new  position,  being  promoted,  if  pro- 
notion  it  is  to  be  called ;  and  henceforth  did  duty 
in  a  sort  of  watch-box,  in  three  compartments,  as  a 
pnnters  reader  from  morning  to  night,  and  y^ry 
often  all  night  long.  As  the  character,  habits,  and 
predilections  of  the  very  little  known  and  some- 
what myaterious  class  of  functionaries  of  which  I 
now  became  a  member  have  hitherto  been  but 
eoTsorily  noticed,  I  ahall  endeavour  to  introduce 
the  printer*B  rea^pr  to  the  public.  It  is  very 
certain  that  to  them  he  is  in  some  sort  a  benefactor, 
although  no  man  ever  dreams  of  acknowledging 
his  good  offices,  while  the  dullest  blockhead  in  the 
world  denounces  him  as  an  ass.  A  grudge,  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulder,  an  ill  word — ^these  are  the  small 
coin  with  which  the  reading  public  acknowledge 
^  services.  The  blunders  of  other  men,  however 
enormous,  die  and  are  buried,  and  in  time  fade 
ftway  from  the  remembrance  of  their  fellows. 
WiUi  the  printer's  reader,  the  case  is  altogether 
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reversed ;  his  merits  are  still-born,  in  fact  to  be 
merits  they  must  be  so,  while  his  blunders  are 
immortalised  and  last  longer  than  himself.    From 
this  very  cause  he  has,  time  out  of  mind,  been 
cordially  hated   by  the  authors  and  writers  of 
books,  all  and  sundry.    If,  as  sometimes  happens, 
they  are  forced  to  communicate  or  correspond  with 
him,  they  snap  at  and  snub  him,  and  would  sum- 
marily scotch  him  like  a  viper,  did  they  dare. 
Even  the  pious  and  gentle-hearted  Cowper  grows 
wrathful  at  the  bare  thought  of  him,  and  spars  and 
kicks  at  him,  and  maligns  and  slanders  him  by 
anticipation,  having  never  yet  submitted  to  his 
good  or  ill  offices.  Thus,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Unwin, 
dated  May,  1781,  writes  the  author  of  the  "  Task," 
previous  to  his  first  appearance  in  print :  "  I  shall 
now  have  an  opportunity  to  correct  the  press 
myself,   an  advantage  especially  important     A 
single  erratum  may  knock  out  the  brains  of  a 
whole  passage,  o    o    o    o  There  is  to  be  found 
in  a  pnnting-house  a  presumptuous  intermeddler, 
who  will  fancy  himself  a  poet  too,  and  what  is  still 
worse,  a  better  than  he  that  employs  him.    The 
consequence  is,  that  with  cobbling,  and  tinkering, 
and  patching  on  here  and  there  a  shred  of  his  own, 
he  makes  such  a  difference  between  the  original 
and  the  copy  that  an  author  cannot  know  his  own 
work  again.    Now  as  I  choose  to  be  res^nsible 
for  nobody's  dulness  but  my  own,  I  am  a  little 
comforted  when  I  reflect  that  it  will  be  in  my 
power  to  prevent  all  such  impertinence.*'      The 
^^ presumptuous   intermeddler"  is  of  course  the 
printer's  reader,  who  is  the  established  butt  and 
target  for  all  abuse  levelled  at ''  that  confounded 
printer."  Scrub,  in  the  '^  Beaux's  Stratagem,"  says, 
"  1  knew  they  were  talking  of  me,  for  they  laughed 
consumedly;"    and  by  an  analogous  process  of 
reasoning,  the  unfortunate  '^ reader"  knows  when 
authors  storm  and  furiously  rage  about  the  blunders 
of  the  press,  that  it  is  at  him  that  their  deadliest 
wi*ath  is  levelled — and  he  puts  on  a  "  damned 
look"  accordingly  and  instinctively.     But  if  he  is 
hated  by  authors,  he  is  detested  and  abominated  by 
compositors,  to  whom  he  is  indeed  a  standing,  or 
rather  sitting,  nuisance  and  scourge  all  the  days  of 
his  life.    His  grey-goose  stump  is  the  whip  that 
lashes  them  into  good  behaviour ;  or,  worse  still, 
the  cat-o'-nine-tails  or  the  knout  that  avenges  their 
delinquencies.    They,  of  course,  have  to  correct 
their  own  blunders  at  their  own  cost ;  and  every 
one  that  he  marks  down  upon  the  sheet  is  so  much 
additional  work  to  be  done  for  nothing,  and  there- 
fore a  subtraction  of  something  from  the  Saturday 
night's  wages.    They  wish  him  at  Jericho,  or  a 
worse  place ;  and  yet,  on  the  principle  of  holding 
a  candle  to  the  dark  gentleman,  uniformly  treat 
him  with  a  kind  of  deferential  civility.    They  fear 
lest  he  should  resent  an  affront  by  a  superfluous 
exercise  of  his  ingenuity  in  fault-finding  upon  their 
proofs ;  a  fear  I  am  persuaded,  for  the  most  part, 
without  foundation,  seeing  that,  unless  new  to  the 
business,  he  has  no  energy  to  spare  for  purposes  of 
resentment    The  hatred  of  the  author  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  compositor  on  the  other,  is  but 
indifferently  compensated  by  the  estimation  in 
vrtiich  he  is  held  by  his  employer,  who  looks  upon 
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him  as  a  kind  of  necessary  nuisance,  which  it  is 
equally  impossible  to  regard  with  complacency  or 
to  get  rid  of  from  the  premises .  A  model  "  reader," 
in  the  eyes  of  a  master»printer,  would  be  a  man 
with  a  constitution  of  about  forty -horse  endurance ; 
who,  to  a  knowledge  critically  grammatical  of  all 
languages  living  and  dead,  should  add  an  intimate 
familiarity  with  the  exact  sciences,  and  a  tolerably 
copious  acquaintance  with  the  past  and  current 
literature  of  all  nations;  and  who  should  be  willing 
to  exercise  his  limited  faculties  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night  (without  a  disreputable  regard  for 
fil&y  lucre  as  a  compensation  for  overtime)  for 
the  consideration,  say,  of  forty  shillings  a  w^eek. 
There  is  yet  one  qualification  still  more  necessary 
than  any  of  the  above  in  the  eyes  of  an  employer, 
and  that  is,  a  perfect  and  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  business  of  a  printing-office  in  all  its 
departments.  It  follows,  of  coarse,  that  the  model 
reader  is  never  found  in  the  reading-closet,  and 
his  place  has  to  be  supplied  by  men  for  the  most 
part  self-educated;  and  who,  like  the  writer  of 
these  reminiscencesy  have  done  their  best  to  appro- 
priate such  scraps  of  information  as  came  in  their 
way  in  the  intervals  of  a  life  of  labour.  It  is  in 
vain  that  needy  masters. of  arts,  bankrupt  peda- 
gogues, ''  stickit  ministers,"  and  cleaned-ont  gentle- 
men, flock  to  the  printing-office  as  candidates  for 
the  office  of  corrector  of  the  press;  wanting  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  business,  they  are  of  no 
avail ;  and  this  fact  has  now  been  so  long  settled 
by  experiment  that  masters  have  ceased  even  to 
give  their  services  a  trial.  A  compositor,  ignorant 
perhaps  of  the  very  names  of  the  Greek  letters, 
would  probably  correct  the  proofs  of  a  Greek 
Testament  more  efficiently  than  would  a  university 
professor  of  the  language  unused  to  the  patient  and 
scrutinising  routine  of  press  reading.  As  a  speci- 
men of  the  value,  relatively,  of  scholarship  and 
unschooled  but  practical  lynx-eyed  observation,  I 
may  mention  a  fact  which  came  under  my  own 
notice  some  few  years  back.  A  new  edition  of  a 
well-known  lexicon  was  brought  out  by  a  publisher 
in  the  Row,  the  editorship  being  confided  to  a 
scholar  of  high  reputation,  at  an  expense,  it  was 
said,  of  five  guineas  per  sheet.  The  proofs  returned 
by  him  to  the  printer,  during  upwards  of  four 
months,  contained  an  average  of  sixteen  corrections 
on  each  sheet  Before  going  to  press  they  were 
again  carefully  read  by  a  young  fellow  from  the 
north  of  the  island,  who  possessed  but  a  moderate 
reading  acquaintance  with  the  language,  who  spent 
a  day-and-a-half  over  each  sheet,  at  a  cost  to  the 
printer  of  nine  or  ten  shillings,  and  made  additional 
corrections,  averaging  through  the  whole  period 
ffiy-three  per  sheet 

Looking  at  such  things  as  these,  of  which  the 
printer's  reader  has  good  store  in  his  remembrance, 
it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  has  no 
very  great  veneration  for  authors  and  editors. 
The  scorn  they  bear  him  is,  in  short,  pretty  freely 
returned,  and  that  man  must  be  a  genius  indeed,  a 
Scott  or  a  Dickens  at  least,  who  is  a  genius  in  At> 
estimation.  Still,  even  though  he  suffer  indignity 
at  their  hands,  he  will  do  his  duty  by  their 
"  muck/  as  he  is  pleased  to  term  it^  and  even  con- 


descend to  pitchfork  it  together  to  get  it  into  a 
readable  shape.  The  only  revenge  he  is  ever 
kno>vn  to  take  upon  an  irritable  scribbler,  in  return 
for  an  afiront,  is  to  let  him  have  his  own  way  when 
he  sees  him  blundering  in  matters  chronological, 
topographical,  or  other,  instead  of  setting  hiol 
right — a  species  of  revenge  which  he  can  indulge 
in  every  day  if  he  choose. 

The  habits  of  close  ,and  patient  investigation  to 
which  in  the  course  of  years  he  becomea  in  a 
manner  naturalised,  beget  in  the  printer's  reader  a 
faculty  of  continuous  and  dogged  perseverance  of 
which  the  laborious  works  which  some  of  them 
have  accomplished  remain  as  lasting  memoriala. 
The  ''  Commentary  "  of  Macknight,  and  the  '^  Bible 
Concordance"  of  the  eccentric  and  unfortunate 
Cruden,  and  the  elaborate  compilations  of  certain 
living  writers,  there  is  but  little  doubt  owe  their 
existence  to  a  faculty  thus  nurtured  and  matured. 
These  unobtrusive  functionaries  are  the  index- 
writers  to  the  book-making  profession ;  and  not  a 
few  of  them,  when  worn  out  by  the  long  hours  and 
foul  atmosphere  of  the  printing-office,  subside  in 
their  premature  old  age  into  literary  hacks,  trans- 
lators, transformers,  disguisers,  and  compilers— the 
pigeon-livercd    shuttlecocks  of   booksellers   and 
publishers.    There  is  no  instance  upon  record  of 
one  of  them  ever  being  convicted  of  crime,  or, 
that  I  know  of,  ever  facing  a  jury  in  the  character 
of  a  criminal,  although  a  malicioua  report  circu- 
lates among  the  trade  that  a  ''  reader  ^  was  once 
hanged.    This  unfounded  slander  must  have  origi- 
nated in  the  fact,  by  no  means  uncommon,  that  one 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  not  quite  infallible, 
was  denounced  by  his  employer  as  deserving  to  be 
hanged  for  some  unhappy  blunder — the  onussion 
of  a  comma,  perhaps,  in  that  tender  part  of  a 
volume,  the  title-page,  or  something  equidly  awful 
and  tremendous.  This  report  is,  however,  avenged 
by  another,  which  originated  among  the  readers 
themselves,  to  the  effect  that  one  of  their  number 
was,  some  years  ago,  pensioned  off,  after  having 
grown  blind  from  Uie  effects  of  forty  years  of  amall 
print  in  a  dark  closet,  and  allowed  to  retire,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five,  upon  an  annuity  of  thirty  pounds 
a-year.    The  malice  of  this  report  is  considered, 
among  those  who  keep  it  alive,  as  far  exceeding 
that  of  the  other.    For  my  own  part^  I  believe 
neither.    It  is  not  at  all  a  likely  tlung  that  a  man 
who  suffers  a  month's  melancholy  from  a  mis- 
spelled word,  who  gets  the  nightmare  through 
having  printed  an  i  without  a  dot,   who  starts 
"^  like  a  guilty  thing  upon  a  fearful  summons"  when 
asked  whether  he  read  such  or  such  a  sheet— it 
is  not  likely,  I  say,  that  such  a  man  would  have 
spirit  under  any  circumstances  to  deserve  hanging, 
even  though  hanging  were  alwajrs  as  cheap  as  Lord 
Sidmouth  made  it  in  his  day.    On  the  other  hand, 
it  would  be  doing  the  master  printers  a  gross 
injustice  to  suppose  that  any  one  of  their  number 
would  venture  to  set  so  bad  an  example  to  the  rest 
as  to  throw  a  blind  man  thirty  pounds  per  annum, 
after  having  paid  him  forty  shillings  a  week  for 
forty  years.    No — the  fact  is  that  the  ''render" 
does  not  retire ;  he  generally  sticks  to  his  stool  as 
long  as  he  can,  and  unless  driven  from  it  by  actual 
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incapBcity  to  crawl,  lives  out  his  last  week  of  life 
in  Ms  peculiar  den.  If  his  eyesight  fail  him,  he 
prudently  says  nothing  ahout  it,  knowing  that  it 
will  be  discovered  all  too  soon  for  him  in  spite  of 
his  silence  on  the  suhject  My  assertion  as  to  the 
blameless  character  of  the  '* reader's"  life  will 
perhaps  he  contradicted  by  a  reference  to  Uiat  clever 
rogue  Hardy  Vaoz,  who  was  transported ;  but  in 
Mih  he  was  not  a  printer^s  reader,  but  an 
ingrained  snd  constitutional  knave,  to  a  different 
manner  bom,  who,  for  the  short  time  that  he 
assumed  the  reader^s  function,  probably  read  his 
proofs  as  dishonestly  as  he  did  everything  else. 

In  personal  appearance  the  reader  is  neat,  pre- 
cise, and  as  gentlemanly  as  his  finances  will  allow 
him  to  be.  His  attire  may  be  worn  and  thread- 
bare, but  it  is  cleanly  and  well-fitted.  If  he  have 
little  nap  on  his  well*brushed  hat,  he  has  less 
itubble  on  his  daily  chin.  His  morning  boots  may 
eschew  the  mud,  but  they  reflect  the  sun.  He 
would  **  dele"  a  stain  from  his  skirts  as  readily  as 
a  blunder  from  his  proof-sheet,  and  would  no  more 
tolerate  the  abeence  of  a  shirt-button  than  an  **  out 
in  copy."  In  all  his  habits  he  is  punctual  as  the 
hands  of  the  clock-dial.  A  secret  attraction  which 
he  cannot  withstand  rolls  him  out  of  bed,  while 
et  asleep,  at  half-past  seven  in  the  morning,  and 
e  wakes,  with  his  face  in  the  wash-basin,  to  the 
oonsciousness  of  his  daily  duty.  At  a  quarter 
before  eight  he  sits  down  to  his  hasty  breakfast, 
and  at  a  quarter  past  shuts  the  street-door  after 
him,  as  he  starts,  from  his  cottage  or  lodging  in 
the  suburbs,  on  his  five-and-forty  minutes'  walk  to 
the  office.  The  clocks  are  striking  nine  as  he  dons 
his  working  coat  for  a  four  hours'  spell  at  the 
damp  ^eet,  in  conjunction  with  his  alter  idem, 
who  has  attended  an  hour  before  to  light  his  fire 
and  dust  his  desk.  The  stroke  of  "  One"  summons 
him  to  dinner  at  the  coffee-house  or  cook-shop — 
he  has  no  time  to  walk  home  and  back  again. 
Dinner  over,  he  makes  the  tour  of  the  streets,  and 
studies  the  world  in  its  multifarious  aspects — or 
he  lounges  at  a  book-stall  and  cheapens  an  Elzevir 
edition  of  some  desiderated  classic — or  handles, 
with  no  intent  to  purchase,  the  newest  publications 
of  the  day.  While  thus  engaged,  the  sight  of  a 
work  he  has  himself  corrected  for  the  press  will 
send  him  off  like  a  shot,  lest  some  undiscovered 
blonder  should  meet  his  eye  and  banish  his  tran- 
quillity for  a  month.  His  daily  rambles  about 
town,  during  the  hour  when  it  is  most  alive  with 
business  and  pleasure,  supply  him  with  a  fund  of 
materials  for  sly  and  caustic  remark.  From  the 
unamiable  habit  of  his  profession,  he  sees  the  seedy 
and  Unity  side  of  everything,  and,  unfortunately 
for  himself,  is  seldom  attracted  by  anything  else. 
For  him  there  is  cloud  in  the  clearest  sky,  a  stain 
on  the  most  spotless  reputation,  a  freckle  in  the 
Urest  &ce — ^and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  dis- 
covery of  imperfection  does  not  yield  him  more 
pleasure  than  the  conviction  of  its  absence  could 
•fford  him.  He  cherishes  a  private  hobby  of  some 
^rt  or  other,  and  drives  it  with  more  or  less 
jigour  according  to  his  age  or  temperament  He 
i«  sure  to  be  a  linguist  of  greater  or  less  preten- 
sions, and  in  his  desk  is  a  collection  of  grammars 
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and  dictionaries,  rescued  from  the  book-stalls,  and 

which  he  consults  when  he  suspects  an  author  to 

be  at  fault  or  when  his  manuscript  is  illegible,  and 

which  he  studies  in  the  few  intervals  of  business 

which  the  slack  season  may  offer.    As  he  never 

knows  at  what  hour  of  the  night  he  shall  quit  the 

office,  he  tells  his  wife  not  to  expect  him  home  till 

she  sees  him.     This  regulation,  by  which  the 

domestic  affairs  go  on  the  same  whether  he  be 

absent  or  present,  leaves  him  at  liberty  to  do  as 

he  likes  with  his  evenings,  which,  unless  he  be  a 

lover  of  his  own  fireside,  he  spends  as  often  at  the 

half-price  pit  or  gallery,  the  concert-room  or  the 

debating-club,  as  at  home. 

If  you  visit  him  in  the  theatre  of  his  labours,  it 

is  ten  to  one  but  you  find  him 

Placed  is  a  chamber  of  UMplect, 
Encompassed  roand  with  usrespect. 

There  he  sits  in  what  seems  a  sort  of  cupboard 
gutted  of  its  shelves  to  make  room  for  his  old 
nmhogany  desl^  the  flap  of  which  is  half  whittled 
away.  Over  his  head  hangs  a  smoke-blacked  fes- 
toon of  spiders*  webs.  A  few  rays  of  light  find 
their  way  in  through  the  upper  squares  of  broken 
and  paste-patched  glass  which  do  duty  as  a  win- 
dow :  in  the  centre  pane  is  a  tin  ventilator  of  the 
whirligig  make,  but  which  finally  ceased  its  whirl- 
ing twenty  years  ago,  and  which  he  has  covered 
with  brown  paper  to  stop  out  the  draught 

e  plaster  has  dissolved  partnership  with  the 
walls,  and  the  naked  bricks  are  in  places  polished 
to  a  rich  brown  by  the  friction  of  his  old  writing- 
coat,  as  he  leans  back  against  them  a  dozen  times 
a  day,  to  get,  as  he  terms  it,  the  comer  of  the  desk 
out  of  his  stomach.  Here  he  sits  upon  a  stool  the 
padding  of  which  burst  its  cerements  seven  years 
ago,  and  has  since  been  represented  by  a  foot  of 
inch-plank  sawn  by  himself  from  a  letter-board — 
and  here  he  passes  the  days  of  the  years  of  his 
life,  plying  his  goose-quill  to  the  tune  of  such 
music  as  the  following,  intoned  in  a  rapid  and 
monotonous  gabble,  without  a  single  pause  or  stop, 
save  when  his  reading-machine,  that  pale-faced 
boy  on  the  short  stool,  relents  a  moment  for  want 
of  breath : 

Reading-boy  loquitur:  ''This  ruling  passion 
two  ital  par  the  most  enduring  of  all  the  passions 
which  obtain  a  mastery  over  the  mind  close  is  de- 
scribed in  Pope's  eps  thus  turns  odious  in  woollen 
'twould  a  saint  provoke  close  were  the  last  words 
that  poor  narcissa  spoke  turns  no  let  a  charming 
chintz  and  Brussels  lace  wrap  my  cold  limbs  and 
shade  my  lifeless  face  one  need  not  sure  be  frightful 
though  one's  dead  and  Betty."  (Here  the  reader 
dips  his  pen  in  the  ink,  and  the  boy  takes  the 
opportunity  to  blow  like  a  young  grampus  for  a 
few  secondiB,  and  then  resumes.)  "  Give  my  cheek 
a  little  red  close  turns  again  I  give  and  I  devise 
close  old  Enclio  said  and  sighed  turns  my  lands  and 
tenements  to  Ned  close  turns  again  your  mone^ 
sir  close  turns  again  my  money  sir  what  all  why  if 
I  must  close  then  wept  turns  again  I  give  it  Paul 
close  turns  again  the  manor  sir  close  turns  again 
the  manor  hold  close  he  cried  turns  again  not  that 
I  cannot  part  with  that  close  and  died  pop  ep  one 
oct  ed  p  two  five  three." 

I  2 
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Everybody  knows  the  above  passage,  but  every- 
body does  not  know  that  in  order  to  insure  its  correct 
printing  it  is  thus  interlarded  with  technical  terms 
in  the  reading-closet  Any  one  who  thinks  it 
worth  while  may  learn  what  these  insertions  signify 
by  comparing  the  passage  as  it  stands  above  with 
the  original.  It  is  true  there  is  no  reason  upon 
earth  why  the  boy  should  ignore  the  art  of  punc- 
tuation as  he  invariably  does ;  but,  in  fact,  he  luiows 
nothing  about  it,  and  the  printer,  whose  sole  object 
is  to  get  over  the  ground  as  fast  as  possible,  would 
find  it  but  a  waste  of  time  to  teach  him.  In  read- 
ing a  foreign  language  the  cacophonous  intonations 
of  the  pale-faced  urchin  are  infinitely  worse,  and 
would  be  utterly  unintelligible  to  a  stranger.  In 
reading  Welsh  in  Elnglish  houses  the  attempt  at 
pronunciation  is  abandoned,  and  the  boy  spells  (he 
work  through,  letter  by  letter. 

The  reading-boy,  ignorant  though  he  be  of  punc- 
tuation, is  a  mercurial  and  wide-awake  geniue, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  world  is  astonishingly 
precocious.    If  a  good  hand  at  manuscript,  he  has 
seven  or  eight  shillings  a  week  for  his  services ; 
though  if  less  skilful,  or  only  available  for  reprint, 
he  will  be  valued  at  four  or  five.    But  whatever  his 
wage,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  has  to  main- 
tain himself  with  his  earnings,  and  this  he  manages 
to  do  by  the  aid  of  the  occasional  twopence  an  hour 
for  overtime,  and  even  contrives  to  save  a  stray 
sixpence  now  and  then  for  a  visit  to  the  gallery  of 
the  theatre  at  half-price.    It  is  ten  to  one  but  he  is 
the  possessor  of  a  brace  of  iron  swords,  manufac- 
tured at  tenpence  the  pair,  for  purposes  of  melo- 
dramatic slaughter ;  these  he  keeps  stowed  away  in 
some  cranny  or  recess  in  the  closet,  and  he  watches 
his  opportunity  to  steal  off  with  them,  while  his 
reader  is  occupied  in  revising,  in  order  to  enjoy  a 
comfortable  battle  with  the  upright  beam  in  the 
cellar.    Here  he  will  hack  and  hew  away  as  long 
as  you  please,  vociferating  the  while  all  the  defiant 
blank  verse  he  can  recall  to  mind,  and  evincing  an 
astonishing  fertility  of  imagination  in  the  invention 
of  horrible  terms  of  scorn  and  detestation,  which  he 
launches  volubly  against  the  caitiff  beam  aforesaid. 
When  his  services  are  in  requisition  he  has  to  be 
sought  out,  and  another  of  the  tribe  is  despatched 
on  the  search.    The  messenger  knows  well  enough 
where  to  find  him,  but  being  also  dramatically  in- 
clined, he  instinctively  joins  him  in  a  "  terrific 
combat,"  or  in  a  combined  assault  upon  the  delin- 
quent beam,  and  neither  of  them  make  his  appear- 
ance in  the  closet  until  both  are  hounded  back  to 
it  by  a  third,  or  by  the  ang^y  voice  of  the  reader 
himself  bawling  at  the  stair-head.     Besides  his  iron 
swords,  and,  perhaps,  a  tin-helmet,  the  reading-boy 
is  master  of  a  collection  of  dramatic  literature  in 
odd  sheets,  selected  from  the  stall-keeper's  two- 
penny box — soiled,  and  dogs-eared  copies  of  the 
acting  drama — ^lives  of  actors  and  actresses,  and, 
perhaps,  a  volume  or  two  of  Shakspeare  in  very  old 
type.    These  he  has  ample  time  to  study,  as,  for 
several  hours  daily  his  master  is  engaged  in  the 
silent  duties  of  revision  or  comparison.    It  some- 
times happens  that  a  boy  thus  situated  has  the 
sense  to  turn  his  position  to  advantage,  and  to 
pick  up  a  knowledge  of  grammar,  or  even  the  ele- 


ments of  a  new  language,  under  the  direction  and 
with  the  assistance  of  his  experienced  companion ; 
but  such  instances  of  sensible  foresight  among  boys 
from  eleven  to  fourteen  or  fifleen  years  of  age  are 
comparatively  rare.  The  ability  to  read  manu- 
script,  often  perpetrated  in  a  manner  so  villanona 
as  to  puzzle  tlie  writers  themselves,  is  not  very 
common  among  boys;  and  hence  it  continoally 
comes  to  pass  that  lads  who  have  entered  the  read- 
ing-closet with  the  distinct  understanding  tliat 
they  would  be  received  as  apprentices  aller  a  cer- 
tain length  of  service,  are  hindered  from  that  con- 
summation by  the  very  talent  which  should  in 
justice  hasten  it,  and  are  kept  dawdling  on  from 
year  to  year,  adding,  perhaps,  an  additional  shilling 
to  their  weekly  gains,  at  each  recurring  season, 
until  they  become  reading-men  (but  not  ''readers"), 
old  enough  to  marry  and  settle  in  life,  with  incomes 
something  under  the  average  of  that  of  a  bricklayer's 
labourer. 

As  the  reading-boy  is  from  one  year's  end  to  the 
other  almost  the  sole  working  companion  of  the 
reader,  the  comfort  of  the  latter  depends  very 
much  upon  the  good-temper,  aptness,  and  docility 
of  disposition,  or  the  want  of  such  qualities,  in  the 
former ;  and  in  houses,  though  I  know  not  if  there 
be  more  than  one,  where  the  mean,  despicable,  and 
despotically  dishonest  practice  prevails  of  making 
the  reader  pecuniarily  responsible  for  a  mistake,  by 
saddling  him  with  the  expense  of  a  cancelled  sheet, 
his  slender  purse  may  lie  very  much  at  the  mercy 
of   his  careless  or   incompetent  coadjutor.     So 
there  is  generally  a  good  understanding  between 
man  and  boy,  and  in  some  sort  a  community  of  in- 
terest and  feeling.    The  boy  is  the  reader's  mes- 
senger and  confidant ;  he  brings  him  refreshment 
from  the  ale-house  or  the  coffee-shop,  and  is  his 
medium  of  communication  with  the  overseer  or  the 
compositors.    If  from  any  unusual  cause  his  master 
is  behind  time  in  the  morning,  the  boy  never  dis- 
covers the  fact,  but  conceals  it  if  possible ;  he 
watches  the  coal-cellar,  and  if  he  catches  the  door 
open  makes  a  prize  of  a  lump  or  two  to  supplement 
the  short  allowance  for  the  winter  s  fire,  to  which, 
as  he  bakes  his  own  potatoes  in  the  ashes,  and 
grills  his  six-ounce  chop  on  a  three-halfpenny  grid- 
iron, he  pays  a  not  altogether  disinterested  atten- 
tion.    On  the  other  hand,  the  reader  is  the  boy's 
authority  in  all  matters,  political,  social,  religions, 
or  other,  not  forgetting  things  dramatic.     What 
are  Tories  ?  what  is  a  Whig  ?  a  Conservative  ?  a 
Radical  ?   a  Socialist  ?      What's  the  meaning  of 
scandalum  magnatum?    what  is  tlie  balance  of 
power  ?  W^ho  invented  the  pragmatic  sanction,  and 
what  is  it  like  ?    Why  are  doctors*  prescriptions 
wrote  in  Latin  ?     W*ho  found  out  short-hand,  and 
why  ain't  everything  printed  in  it  ?    What's  meer- 
shaum  made  of  ?    Where  do  the  new   fashions 
come  from  ?    Why  do  the  old  chaps  in  the  Chan- 
eery  Court  wear  horse-hair  wigs  ?  who  pays  all 
them  fellows  for  sitting  there  ?    Wlio  made  the 
thirty-nine  Articles?   and  am  I  obliged  to  believe 
them  all?     Who  was  Timon  of  Athens?     Is 
Hamlet  true?    Are  ghosts  a  humbug?     Did  yon 
ever  see  Mrs.  Siddons?   who  was  Mr.  Siddone? 
Did  the  Bomans  smoke  tobacco? — such  are  some 
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few  of  the  interesting  qnerics  which,  as  difficulties 
occur  to  him,  the  boy  prefers  to  his  reader,  and 
from  the  ready  replies  he  obtains  contrives  to  en- 
h'ghten  himself  on  small  matters  by  slow  degrees. 

The  knowledge  of  the  reader  himself,  thongh 
sometimes  snfficiently  various,  is  generally  any- 
thing but  profound.  Though,  in  the  course  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  years'  practice,  he  may  have  read 
detached  and  fragmentary  portions  of  ten  thousand 
Yolnmes,  it  is  probable  that  he  has  never  read  a  dozen 
Uirongh  from  beginningto  end.  Poetry,  philosophy, 
ethics,  sermons,  history,  tragedy,  belles-lettres,  pole- 
mics, metaphysics,  scientific  treatises,  politics,  Acts 
of  Parliament,  and  all  the  ologies  besides,  may 
come  under  his  notice  in  the  course  of  a  single 
month ;  and  he  must  possess  a  singular  power  of 
classification  and  retention  if  from  such  a  course  of 
reading  he  derive  any  intellectual  pabulum.  In- 
stead of  cultivating  such  a  faculty  in  practice  he 
pursues  an  opposite  course,  and  by  abstracting  bis 
attention  from  the  spirit  and  concentrating  it  upon 
the  letter  of  literature  is  able  more  efficiently  to 
perform  his  functions  than  he  could  do  were  he  to 
indulge  in  speculations  upon  the  subject  under  his 
hand.  So  thoroughly  is  this  accomplished  by  some 
members  of  the  profession,  that  I  have  known  a 
reader  employed  for  years  together  on  an  evening 
paper,  every  line  of  which  he  read  and  corrected 
professionally  in  the  course  of  the  da^,  who  yet 
called  for  the  same  paper  and  read  it  regularly 
over  his  pipe  and  glass  of  grog  in  the  evening 
with  the  design  of  making  himself  acquainted  with 
the  news. 

When,  having  paid  the  customary  footing,  and 
diank  a  sober  glass  to  the  health  of  my  new  com- 
panions, I  was  admitted  a  member  of  this  erudite 
fraternity^  I  set  about  the  novel  function  committed 
to  me  as  industriously,  but  at  the  same  time  as 
cantionsly,  as  possible.  An  old  stager  in  the  house 
tendered  me  a  friendly  warning  on  the  danger  of 
immoderate  speed,  and  informed  me  at  the  same 
time  that  what  I  did  would  be  infallibly  subjected 
to  the  criticism  of  the  head  of  the  firm,  who 
amused  himself  every  morning  by  looking  over 
the  printed  sheets  of  the  previous  day,  and  inva- 
riably called  the  readers  to  account  for  any  real 
or  imagined  delinquency.  A  little  round-faced 
mannikin,  of  the  "  tiger'*  genus,  was  allotted  to 
me  as  a  reading-boy,  and  I  had  good  hopes,  from 
liis  ready  wit  and  active  motions,  of  speedily 
training  him  to  perform  the  duty  satisfactorily. 
When  he  liad  finished  reading  my  maiden  sheet, 
and  while  I  was  looking  it  carefully  over  to  see  if 
aught  had  encaped  the  first  reading,  he  bounced 
from  his  stool  and  began  a  series  of  solemn  genu- 
fiezions  and  salaams  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
which  he  continued  for  some  minutes  with  a  per- 
fectly grave  face,  to  my  utter  astonishment  and  no 
smaU  alarm,  as  I  suspected  he  had  suddenly  lost 
biB  senses. 

" What  are  you  doing T  said  I.  "Is  anything 
the  matter  with  you  7* 

"  0  lor'  no,  sir ;  I'm  as  right  as  a  trivet" 

"  Then  what  are  you  kicking  about  in  that  way 

"  Kicking,  sir  I  Tm  a  leamin*  my  part" 


''  What  do  you  mean  ?  You  will  learn  nothing 
that  way,  I'm  sure." 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir ;  but  I  goes  on  at  Dewry-lane 
to-night  in  the  afterpiece,  and  I'm  a  practisin'  my 
part" 

''  Indeed !     Pray  is  this  your  first  appearance  ?" 

"T'aint  no  appearance  at  all,  sir.  I  goes  on 
under  a  green  bhuiket  in  these  same  togs  what  I 
got  on." 

*^  Under  a  blanket !  and  pray,  if  I  may  be  so 
bold,  what  part  do  you  play  ?" 

"  I'm  one  of  the  waves  of  the  sea,  sir." 

"  Ho,  ho !  now  I  understand ;  and  so  you  tumble 
about  under  a  blanket  to  represent  a  rolling 
billow  ?" 

"  Not  exactly,  sir ;  tumbling  about  won  t  do — 
you  must  bob  up  and  down  gently  six  times 
regular,  and  when  you  comes  up  agin  the  dungeon 
wall  you  throws  out  your  arms  so,  and  falls  flat  on 
your  face,  and  then  you  crawls  off  back  to  the 
wing  while  another  cove  is  a  comin'  on.  Oh«  ain't 
it  dusty  jest  a  bit  at  the  bottom  of  the  seal" 

*'  And  pray  what  do  you  get  a  night  for  that 
clever  performance  ?" 

*'  I  git  a  bob,  and  goes  on  three  times  a  week ; 
that's  three  shillin's  ia  week." 

"And  pray  did  you  ever  perform  any  other 
partr 

^  Oh,  yes,  sir.  I've  a  done  the  goose  in  the  pan- 
tomime many  a  time ;  but  I'm  glowed  out  o'  that 
now.     I  done  the  dragon  last  Christmas." 

"  Well,  suppose  you  do  the  Mercury  now.   Take 

this  proof  to  Mr.  T ,  and  ask  for  the  following 

sheet"  With  that  the  Christmas  dragon  pounced 
upon  the  offered  prey  and  disappeared  in  a  twink- 
ling. 

I  found  this  snoall  scion  of  Thespis  astonishingly 
docile  and  intelligent  He  read  manuscripts  of 
average  legibility  with  perfect  readiness  and  with 
an  utterance  as  distinct  and  almost  as  loud  as  the 
town-crier's ;  and  brought  a  considerable  share  of 
ingenuity  to  bear  in  deciphering  the  cramped, 
blotted  and  entangled  pothooks  with  which  it  would 
appear  to  be  indispensable  that  gentlemen  and 
noblemen  in  high  office  should  conceal  rather  than 
express  their  opinions.  Further,  his  early  fami- 
liarity with  the  boards  of  a  theatre  had  taught  him 
the  necessity  of  punctuality,  and  he  kept  his  time 
upon  all  occasions  with  the  precision  of  an  actor 
pledged  to  an  audience ;  and  he  would  read  over 
his  copy  to  himself  when  an  opportunity  offered, 
previous  to  reciting  it  aloud,  in  order  that  he  might 
acquit  himself  creditably  without  boggling  at  the 
hard  words.  Then  he  boiled  the  kettle,  made  the 
tea,  and  washed  up  tlie  cups  nnd  saucers  with  the 
neatness  and  dexterity  of  a  practised  abigail.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  these  virtues  and  accom- 
plishments were  counterbalanced  by  one  failing  in 
his  character,  or  perhaps  a  peculiarity  in  his  con- 
stitution, which  effectually  marred  his  usefulness, 
and  compelled  the  overseer  at  the  end  of  a  few 
weeks  to  get  rid  of  liini.  Whatever  the  moral  at- 
mosphere of  Dmry-lane  at  that  period  may  have 
been,  I  am  afraid  that  that  which  prevailed  among 
the  band  of  associated  billows  under  the  blanket, 
in  the  flatulent  entrails  of  the  goose  and  dragon,  and 
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indeed  in  the  whole  of  the  property  department, 
was  not  the  most  favourable  for  the  culture  of  right 
notions  on  the  important  subject  ofmeum  and  tuum. 
Be  this  conjecture  right  or  wrong,  certain  it  is  that 
nothing  of  a  conveniently  portable  shape  could  be 
left  long  within  the  boy*s  reach  without  vanishing 
mysterioosly  to  appear  no  more.  Pencils,  pen- 
knives, straps,  hones,  India-rubber,  books,  half* 
pence,  handkerchiefs,  all  disappeared  so  surely  as 
they  were  left  to  his  guardianship.  Whether  he 
gobbled  them  up  in  his  capacity  of  goose,  devoured 
them  in  that  of  a  dragon,  or,  looking  upon  them  in 
his  character  of  a  wave  of  the  sea,  as  so  many 
waifs,  swept  them  all  off  accordingly,  it  is  not 
worth  the  trouble  to  determine.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  he  never  knew  anything  about  the  missing 
articles,  and  he  was  too  much  an  actor  to  betray  by 
his  countenance  the  slightest  indication  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  wrong-doing.  But  he  was  not  cun- 
ning enough  to  escape  a  trap  that  was  laid  for  him, 
and  being  at  length  caught  with  stolen  articles  in  his 
possession,  he  was  dismissed  as  a  vagabond  billow 
without  a  character,  and  his  place  supplied  by  another. 
I  got  on  tolerably  well  with  my  new  duty,  and 
received  the  best  proof  of  success  by  the  absence, 
for  several  months,  of  remark  from  any  quarter. 
Freedom  from  blame  being  the  only  praise  which 
a  reader  ever  gets,  I  naturally  looked  upon  that 
state  of  things  as  encouraging,  and  began  to  feel 
secure  upon  my  stool.  But,  one  fine  summer*s 
morning,  about  eleven  o*clock,  the  counting-house 
bell  rang,  and  I  was  ordered  to  make  a  prompt 
appearance  before  the  head  of  the  firm,  whom  as 
yet  I  had  never  seen.  I  obeyed  immediately,  and 
was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  a  gouty  sexage- 
narian, upon  whose  rather  childish  and  naturally 
good-humoured  countenance  a  frown,  got  up  for 
the  occasion,  sat  with  a  very  ill  grace — and  be- 
tween whom  and  myself  the  following  brief  dia- 
logue ensued : 


"  Mr. ,"  said  the  elderly  gentleman,  "you 

are  the  new  rweader,  I  undershtand,  and,  of 
courshe,  a  man  of  education,  as  a  rweader  isL 
I  am  rweally  ashtonished,  shir,  chat  you  should 
make  shuch  a  shtoppid  blunder  as  shish — do  yoa 
shink  I  pay  you  forty  shillinsh  a  week  for  zhat, 
shir?" 

''Allow  me  to  ask  what  has  gone  wrong,  sir?" 

"  Why,  shish  has  gone  wrong,  shir" — and  he 
handed  me  the  sheet 

"  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  point  it  out, 
sir  ?    I  see  nothing  wrong." 

"  Don't  pretend  to  be  blind,  shir  I  Ton  know 
zhat  we  alwaysh  put  '  bond  fide  *  wish  a  shircnm- 
flexh  A ;  and  you  have  left  it  out,  shir." 

"  No,  I  have  not,  sir — ^with  submiBsion :  the 
words  '  bond  fide*  do  not  occur  in  the  page." 

"Why,  what  do  you  mean  by  zluit,  shir?* 
(pointing  to  the  words  *bona  fides\)  "What's 
zhat  but  bond  fide  in  zhe  plural  ?  Of  courshe,  if 
we  have  a  shircomflezh  in  zhe  shingnkr,  we  have 
it  in  zhe  plural  too." 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  you  have  made  a  slight  mis- 
take :  bona  fides  is  not  the  plural  of  bmd  fide. 
The  word  bona  in  the  one  instance  is  in  the  nomi- 
native, in  the  other  it  is  in  the  ablative  case :  it 
would  be  a  blunder  to  use  the  accent  in  the  nomi- 
native." 

"  Nommany  \ — nommany !  ablaty  ! — Oh,  ish 
zhat  it?    1  musbt  talk  to  my  shon  about  it — Ha! 

I  dare  shay  you  are  right,  Mr. ;  bond  fide 

in  zhe  plural  don't  carry  zbe  acahent,  you  shay. 
Oh,  very  well ;  if  zhat 's  zhe  cashe,  it^  all  right 
Zhat  will  do,  shir — you  may  go  down  now,  shir- 
good  morning,  shir." 

I  bowed  accordingly,  and  returned  to  my  stool 
below;  and  thus  ended  my  first  interview  with 
the  erudite  principal,  who  never  summoned  me  to 
a  second  conference— at  least,  on  the  subject  of  a 
blunder. 
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If  La  Bruy^re  were  right  when,  nearly  two 
centuries  ago,  he  said  that  we  had  lived  too  long 
in  the  world  to  expect  anything  new  in  it,  surely 
we,  the  present  inhabitants,  must  be  sanguine 
indeed  if  we  imagine  that  each  fresh  production  of 
the  age  is  to  bear  the  stamp  of  originality.  Other 
beautiea  may  be  within  our  grasp,  but  the  great 
French  philosopher  denies  us  novelty.  Scenes 
may  vary,  characters  may  differ ;  but  view  them 
how  we  will,  treat  them  as  we  may,  some  one  has 
been  beforehand  with  us,  snatched  the  charm  from 
all  that  we  attempt,  and  earned  the  wreath  of  laurel 
by  the  accident  of  earlier  birth ! 

But  this  doctrine  will  not  hold  good  with  us. 
We  feel  originality  to  be  an  essential  attribute  of 
poetic  genius.  Though  worlds  have  gone  before, 
though  every  idea  be  seized,  every  thought  '*  used 
up,"  he  who  aspires  to  the  favour  of  the  !Nine 


must  still  be  rich  in  creative  rather  than  imitative 
powers;  and  must  exercise  innate  facnltieB,withont 
borrounng  inspiration,  or — we  will  not  call  him 
"poet" 

Now  in  saying  that  Mr.  Reade  fails  in  origi- 
nality we  have  said  our  worst  of  him.  There  is 
much  that  is  beautiful  in  the  pages  before  us.  He 
ranks  far  higher  than  nine-tenths  of  more  }Nretend- 
ing  candidates  for  public  approbation,  and  displays 
a  depth  of  thought  and  feeling  which  places  his 
name  much  above  the  standard  of  mediocrity — 
that  point  which  so  many  can  juBt  attain,  but  from 
which  they  find  as  much  difficulty  in  rising  as 
DsedaluB  experienced  in  soaring  heavenwards  with 
his  waxen  pinions. 

We  select,  for  more  particular  observation,  one 
poem  from  each  volume — that  called  "  Destiny," 
formerly  "Cain  the  Wanderer,"  from  the  first; 
and  "  Italy  "  from  the  second. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  have  heard  of  a  poem 
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called  "  Paradise  Lost,"  written,  or  supposed  to  be 
written,  by  one  John  Milton,  aboat  the  year  1667. 
This  obscnre  poem  bears  some  traces  of  resem- 
blance in  style  and  diction  to  that  on  "  Destiny  " 
now  under  consideration ;  but  the  admirers  of  the 
former  strongly  rely  on  its  priority  of  date,  as 
exempting  the  author  from  any  charge  of  pla- 
giarism which  might  be  preferred  against  him. 
Leaving  others  to  decide  the  point  of  precedence, 
on  a  comparison  of  the  two  works  we  discover 
that  Mr.  Reade's  poem  possesses  less  grandeur  and 
more  gloominess ;  wanting  the  majesty,  as  well  as 
the  simplicity  of  Milton,  it  has  all  his  severity, 
and,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  say  it^  his  occasional 
tediousness ;  tintil,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  drama, 
we  rejoice  to  find  the  principal  grumbler  overtaken 
by  death,  and  the  rest  of  the  characters  awed  into 
silence  by  his  fate. 

We  cannot  produce  a  more  striking  instance  of 
the  appropriation  of  a  Miltonic  idea,  than  the 
visions  of  the  future  which  Mr.  Reade  represents 
as  shown  to  Cain  by  Lucifer.  These  remind  us  so 
forcibly  of  the  terrible  scenes  of  murder,  war,  and 
pestilence,  brought  before  Adam  by  the  Archangel 
Michael  in  "  Paradise  Lost,"  as  to  lead  us  to  regret 
that  such  a  palpable  imitation  should  have  been 
perpetrated. 

Let  the  reader  judge  for  himself.  Here  is  a 
picture  of  the  world  in  warfare  : 

CAIN. 

Hark ! — ^I  heair  shoats  as  if  of  agonj, 

Sirdling  from  you  black  world,  now  fainter  beard 

Drowned  in  its  mshing  eonrse. 

LUCIPEB. 

Shrieks  of  the  slaughtered 
Sacriflee  to  the  god  of  battles,  so 
Hailed  by  the  strong ;  best  offering  to  him, 
For  whom  they  fonght,  who  watched  them  in  the  strife. 


And  doth  he  hear  them  ? 


CAIK. 


LUOIFEB. 

Eyen  as  the  yictims, 
Thou  hearest  calling  on  his  name  in  vain. 

CAIM. 

The  sounds  swell  deeper,  like  the  roar  of  bmtes. 

LUCIFER. 

Of  human  ones  the  wildest :  I  reyeal 
A  rision  of  the  fatore. 

CAIH. 

I  behold 
Conflicting  crowds  of  life  wildly  opposed, 
Roshing  against  each  other ;  many  fall 
By  weapons  flashing  o'er :  part  fleeing,  are 
Hewed  mercilessly  down,  whilst  on  their  knees 
Thej  fall,  uid  snpplicate  for  mercy.     One 
Sttteth  upon  a  glorious  throne  apart ; 
His  stefe  is  pointed  toward  tlirm — is  't  to  spare  ? 

i.ucirsK. 
To  destroy  utterly  :  he  is  their  king, 
Ood'8  delegate,  he  saith  :  so  man  doth  rule 
His  fellow-men,  by  fear  or  faith,  he  urges 
To  fire  their  dwelling-places :  seest  thou  not 
The  eonqoeron  slaymg  babes  and  helpless  women  ? 
Yea,  bmtes  alike  polluted  by  their  crime, 
Htte  and  rerenge  are  deaf  and  blind ;  man  taking 
Hi«  brother's  life,  becomes  the  original  brute. 
jj[jre8  rise  from  the  red  altar-place  of  war : 
^  Uood  of  myriads  reeking  np  to  haayen !  ^ 


Again,  a  vision  of  the  world  in  deluge : 

OAIV. 

Whi^t  rushing  sounds  howl  in  mine  ears !  the  winds 
Confoimd  my  senses,  dim  mine  eyes ;  the  lights 
That  fkhone  around  are  quenched.    Beneath  me  opens 
A  desolate  gnlph,  the  chaos  of  a  world : 
I  hear  the  rush  of  waters ;  I  behold 
Vapour  and  cloud. 

LUCIFEB. 

Now! 


CAfX. 


Aid  me — I  sink ! 


God— or  what  thon  art, 


LVOIFBB. 

Fear  not :  all  haye  iheir  paths 
OrdainM,  thine  is  here. 

CAIV. 

Lo,  where  yoa  waters 
Sweep  o'er  the  world,  as,  haying  strangled  it. 
Their  wrath  were  spent  on  air !    What  shapes  of  life 
And  death  and  ruin  hea?e  o'er  their  wild  ooze  ! 
Trees,  rocks,  are  whirled  together ;  unknown  brutes 
Belled  weltering  on  to  find  no  shore :  the  din 
Of  craahing  wreck  and  roaring  surges  drown 
The  war  of  thunders.    The  red  sun  is  hidden, 
A  leaden  circle  shadowing  bis  crown : 
And  lurid  lights,  dealing  the  clouds,  attest 
The  path  of  the  destroying  Angel.    Where 
The  human  dwellers  7     Were  there  here  who  U?ed, 
And  whither  are  they  gone  t 

LUOIFEB. 

Destroyed :  their  dnst 
Dispersed  among  the  chaos  elements. 
Behold  yon  peak,  which  once  o'erlooked  the  world. 
The  last  nncoyered,  lowering  while  ye  gaze. 

CAIK. 

I  see  the  foam  fly  oyer  it  like  smoke, 
But  nothing  further. 

LUOIFEB. 

Look  on  it  again. 

CAIN. 

A  liying  thing,  a  human  form,  is  there, 

A  solitary  man !     Or  hath  he  life  ? 

He  stands,  fixed  as  tiie  rock  behind  him,  looking 

On  the  wild  elements,  as  if  he  were 

Their  lord,  not  sacrifice. 

LUCIFEB. 

Eyen  so  he  is. 

OAIN. 

He  is  not  alone  ! — before  him  stretched  a  form 
Of  beauty  that  lies  motionless — she  is  dead. 
Her  arms  spread  out  in  stony  lifelessness ! 
Yea,  happier  she— escaped  the  laat  wild  parting, 
Watched  o'er  and  loyed  by  him. 

But,  turn  we  to  "  Italy."  Every  city,  mountain, 
and  river— every  palace,  picture,  and  statue — every 
great  work,  whether  of  art  or  nature — already 
immortalised  by  countless  bards !  Twas  indeed 
ft  bold  step— a  suicidal  act — to  dare  to  follow 
where  Byron  led  I  And,  as  if  to  approximate  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  his  style,  the  same  metre 
(that  of  Spenser)  is  chosen,  the  same  scenes  visited, 
the  same  ideas  and  thoughts  expressed,  as  in 
"  Childe  Harold,"  till,  in  conclusion,  we  come,  as 
in  our  model,  to  the  shores  of  the  great  deep,  and 
apostrophise  it  as  *' oracular  ocean  I"  in  a  stanm 
BO  far  falling  short  of  that  magnificent  one  be- 
ginning- 
Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean,  roll ! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  oyer  thee  in  yain, 

that  we  will  spare  the  author  the  pain  of  seeing 
them  in  juxta-position. 
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The  dreamy  vision  in  the  moonlit  Coloflsenm,* 
with  which  rart  III.  of  "Italy"  commences,  is 
one  of  the  best  and  most  imaginative  morccaux  in 
the  whole  poem.  Wc  subjoin  two  stanzas  from  its 
conclusion,  which,  if  they  do  not  reach,  will  yet 
bear  comparison  with,  Byron's  celebrated  lines  on 
the  same  subject,  "  The  Dying  Gladiator,"  and,  in 
this  case,  it  will  not  be  unfair  to  print  both. 

From  "Italy "— 

Fainting  be  reels,  blood  gnehinglj  hath  broke 
From  the  red  life* wound,  oosing  down  liis  eide : 
He  stauds  as  in  his  eoantry's  woods  the  oak 
That,  cleft  and  thunder-re nt,  the  storm  defied ; 
In  tbat  bold  brow  ye  traee  a  native  pricle, 
Freedom  looks  from  those  oyrs  that  coold  not  yield. 
Hero  by  nature  stamped,  by  fate  denied ; 
The  haughtiest  scorn  of  that  curled  lip  revealed 
Htart-loathing  of  the  erowd,  deep  hate  no  more  concealed. 

Space  whirls  around  him  ! — 'tis  not  tlie  crowd's  roar 
He  hears,  the  blood  from  his  laxed  arteriee 
Sounds  ebbing  like  the  spent  wates  on  the  shore : 
In  the  red  sands  beneath  he  sees  arise 
Oreen  fields,  snd  trees,  loted  forms,  and  speaking  eyes, 
And  kinsman's  beckoning  hands — be  lifts  his  head, 
A  flashing  light !  home's  ftr  reslities 
Buried  in  iliunder-clonds  sink  darkened,  fled. 
His  quirering  limbs  conTuise — life  passes — he  is  dead ! 

From  "Childe  Harold"— 

I  see  before  me  the  gladiator  lie : 
He  leans  upon  his  hand,  his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  eonquers  agony. 
And  his  dnH>ped  head  sinks  gradually  low — 
And  through  his  side,  the  last  drops  ebbing  slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heary,  one  by  one. 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder  shower ;  and  now 
The  arena  nwims  around  him — ^he  is  gune, 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  hailed  the  wretch 
who  won. 

He  heard  ir,  bnt  he  heeded  net — his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away : 
He  recked  not  of  ibe  life  he  lost,  nor  priz«* ; 
But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay. 
There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play, 
There  was  their  Daciait  mother^he,  their  aire, 
Butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday — 
All  this  rushed  with  his  blood — shall  be  expire 
And  nnatenged  ?    Arise !  jpo  Goths,  and  glut  your  ire ! 

Our  readers  will  perceive  at  once,  from  this 
example,  that  our  strictures  are  not  unjust;  and 
Mr.  Readc  must  not  think  us  too  severe  upon  him 
in  alluding  to  a  »in<jfle  failing,  since  in  many  other 
respects  we  willingly  accord  him  praise.  The 
peculiar  charm  which,  to  our  notion,  the  lines 
extracted  from  ''Ghilde  Harold"  possess  in  so 
eminent  a  degree,  is  tlie  extreme  simplicity  of  the 
language  employed  to  illustrate  such  fine  concep- 
tions. None  can  hope  to  excel  Byron  in  this  cha- 
racteristic feature  of  his  poetry.  Few  can  aspire 
to  equal  him  in  treating  a  grand  idea  with,  as 
some  commentator  expresses  it, "  his  easy  strength." 
Bichly  does  he  deserve  tlie  application  to  his  writ- 
ings of  tliat  saying  of  Johnson,  that  "  where  truUi 
is  sufficient  to  fill  the  mind,  fiction  is  worse  than 
useless." 

The  O olden  Le<jend.    By  Henry  Wadsworth  Long- 
FELLOW.    London :  JJavid  Bogue,  Fleet  Street 

Wb  entertain  so  high  an  opinion   of  Professor 
Longfellow's  powers,  we  have  so  frequently  jiaid 

♦  Or,  as  Byron  spells  it^ "  CWiirKM." 


due  tribute  to  the  genuine  spirit  of  poetry  which 
distinguishes  so  large  a  portion  of  his  works,  that 
it  is  with  considerable  regret  we  now  feel  ourselves 
compelled  to  record  an  opinion  very  far  the  reverse 
of  favourable  of  this  his  latest  production. 
I  We  had  hoped  that  the  day  for  works  of  this 
anomalous  description  had  gone  by ;  by  none  bat 
a  master*hand  can  this  erratic  and  abnormal  mix- 
ture of  epic,  mystery,  poem,  and  drama  be  handled. 
Milton  did  it  and  did  it  well,  so  well  as  to  scire 
from  following  in  his  steps  timtatorum  servile  peetw. 
When  he  renders  visible  and  carnate  the  mighty 
Spirit  of  Evil,  he  shows  him  with  brow  yet  lus- 
trous, and  a  faint  perfume  of  the  paradise  he  has 
lost  clinging  to  himsUll.  His  language  and  bear- 
ing are  lofty  and  grandiose.  The  sublimity  of  his 
perverted  nature  never  approaches  the  ridicnlow. 
Gothe,  in  his  immortal  work,  has  widely  departed 
from  his  great  predecessor ;  and  tboee  who  have 
trodden  the  same  path  have  wofolly  caricatnred 
the  absurdities  of  the  latter,  whilst  they  have  failed 
to  reproduce  the  very  many  beauties  of  that  wild 
and  mystic  poem.  Mr.  Kenealy,  in  his  painfully 
lamentable  display  of  perverted  talent,  Mr.  Bailey, 
in  his  "  Festus,'*  and  a  minor  host  of  the  diabolicil 
school,  have  struck  and  foundered  upon  those  shoals 
that  but  for  his  surpassing  genius  might  l»ve 
proved  fatal  to  Gotbe.  W*hat  can  be  more  glar- 
ingly, more  daringly  outrageous  and  ridiculous 
than  the  words  placed  in  the  month  of  the  un- 
happy Lucifer  by  those  who  have  presumed  to  make 
of  him  a  stock-piece,  a  mere  theatrical  property,  a 
something  that  can  scarce  vie  in  dignity  with  the 
demon, ogre,  bugaboo  or  whatnot,  which  is  supposed 
to  enhance  the  thrilling  interest  of  pantomime  or 
fairy-tale  ?  Fallen,  and  worse  than  fallen  indeed 
muFt  he  be,  and  humbled  and  degraded  his  haughty 
spirit  below  the  lowest  level,  if  he  condescend  to 
the  paltry  and  ignoble  part  forced  iipon  him  by 
these  pseudo-dramatists. 

Ay,  they  do  new  name  Bretnor,  as  hcfore 
They  talked  of  Greaham  and  of  Doctor  Forenaa, 
Franklin,  and  Fi«ke — and  Savory,  he  was  in  too ; 
Bat  there's  not  one  of  these  that  ever  could 
Yet  show  a  man  the  devil  in  tme  sort. 

To  be  sure  not;  neither  could  St  Dunstan,  St 
Antony,  and  we  must  even  add,  Martin  Luther; 
our  old  friend  Tom  Ingoldsby  beats  them  hollow 
in  his  delineation  of  Uie  grinning  mountebank, 
with  horns,  hoof  and  tail,  very  averse  to  corporeal 
chastisement  and  immeasurably  the  inferior  of  the 
son  of  Sycorax. 

Following  in  the  wake  of  his  sainted  predeces- 
sors, we  find  that  quaint  Cistercian,  Caesar  Heis- 
terbach  (known,  we  suspect,  but  to  few  of  our  readers) 
thus  describe  the  Fallen  One:  "£rat  autem  quasi 
magnus  vir,  imo  maximus  et  nigerrimns,  veste 
6ubnigr4  indutus,  ct  tantas  deformitatis,  nt  in  enm 
....  respiccre  non  posset."  Again  we  have 
"  diabolus  in  bufonem  maximum,  ad  instar  gallinas, 
se  transformans.'*  However,  the  ghostly  father 
does  him  the  justice  to  make  him  thus  express 
himself  on  one  occasion :  "  Saepe  me  judicaut  et 
condcmnant  homines  sine  cau84 ;  ego  nemini  nocui, 
neminem  Isedo  nisi  provocatus."  This  last  passage 
suggested,  perhaps,  to  Mr.  Montgomery  his  idea 
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of  Satan,  whom  ho  ia  pleased  to  represent  as  the 
dnlleat  and  most  prolix  of  lecturers.  Now  the 
holy  eaints  and  holy  monk  were  bat  labouring  in 
their  vocation.  But  why  should  their  successors, 
careless  of  cowl  or  canonisation,  and  only  ambitious 
of  poetic  bays,  why  should  they,  these  numerous 
chroniclers,  caricaturists  or  biographers  of  the  un- 
happy Lucifer,  still  cleave  to  the  "bufo  maximus'*  or 
"vir  nigerrimus**  (gentleman  in  black)  business, 
and  place  him  en  scene  as  a  peripatetic  eseamoteur, 
traversing  the  country  in  its  length  and  breadth, 
with  hopes  of  filching  the  soul  of  some  scoundrel 
who  already  cuts  a  very  sorry  figure  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  recording  angel's  book  ?  And  after  all 
his  pains,  poor  Lucifer  invariably  proves  more  fool 
than  knave,  for  some  pettifogging  priest  comes  in 
as  deus  ex  mae?Und,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and 
always  contrives  to  rail  the  seal  off  the  bond,  to 
the  great  edification  of  the  rescued  sinner. 

And  then  why  will  these  gentlemen  disenclmnt 
us  as  to  the  attributes  of  the  angelic  host,  why  de- 
stroy the  associations  connected  with  Young*& 
glorious  lines. 

As  if  ta  aogel  spuke, 
1  fetl  tbe  solemn  soond, 

by  placing  in  the  mouths  of  their  angels  such 
wretched  balderdash  as  they  never  fail  to  do  ?  Did 
the  worthy  professor  borrow  tlie  pen  of  the  learned 
author  of  the  "  Lily  and  the  Bee  "  when  he  made  one 
of  his  angels  deliver  him,  her,  or  itself  (inter  plw 
rima  aUa)  to  the  following  effect  ? — 

Down  goes  the  sun ! 
fiotihe  sool  of  one. 

Who  by  repenunce 
Has  escaped  the  dreiuifttl  sentence, 
Shmes  bright  below  me  as  I  look. 
It  iathe  end! 
With  elosed  Book 
To  God  do  I  asoend. 

Lo !  over  the  moontsui  streps 
A  dark,  gigantic  shadow  sweeps 
Beneath  mj  feet ; 
A  blackness  inwardly  brightening 
With  snllen  heat, 

As  a  storm-elond  Inrid  with  lightning. 
And  a  cry  of  lameutatioD, 
Btpeated  and  sgain  repeated. 
Deep  and  lond 
As  die  roTerberatiou 
Of  eiond  answering  unto  clond, 
Swells  and  rolls  away  in  the  distance, 
«  As  if  the  sheeted 
Lightning  retreated, 
Baffled  and  thwarted  by  tbe  wind's  resistance. 

It  is  Loeifvr, 

The  son  ef  mystery  : 

And  since  God  suffer  him  to  be. 

He,  too,  is  Ood*8  minister. 

And  labours  for  some  good 

By  us  not  understood  ! 

The  plot,  snch  as  there  is,  which  serves  as  a 
medimn  for  the  dinhlerie  business  is  told  in  two 
words.  A  certain  Prince  Henry  falls  sick,  very 
ttdk  indeed  of  some  nameless  disease ;  he  cannot 
Mat  or  sleep ;  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  faculty  we 
will  leave  him  to  describe  his  symptoms : — 

A  imouldering,  doll,  perpetual  flame. 
At  in  a  kiln,  bums  in  my  veins, 
up  Tapows  to  the  bead ; 


My  heart  has  beoome  a  dull  Isgbon, 
-  Which  a  kind  of  leprosy  drinks  and  drains  ;- 
I  am  accounted  as  one  who  is  dead, 
And,  indeed,  I  think  that  I  sbsll  be  soon. 

This  very  sad  state  of  things  he  confides  to 
Lucifer,  who  appears  to  him  "in  the  garb  of  a 
travelling-physician,"  and  furthermore  informs  him 
of  the  sole  remedy  that  has  yet  been  hit  on  for  the 
restoration  to  health : — 

The  only  remedy  that  remains 

Is  the  blood  that  flows  from  a  maiden's  Teins, 

Who  of  her  own  free  will  shall  die, 

And  give  her  life  as  tbe  price  of  yours ! 

Lucifer  gives  him  something  warm  and  com- 
fortable to  drink  (much  to  the  discomfiture  of  an 
angel  who  ''with  an  iEolian  harp  hovers  in  the 
air**),  and  leaves  him  fully  determined  to  find  his 
own  account  in  the  adventure. 

Need  we  tell  the  reader  that,  ns  the  scene  is  laid 
in  Germany,  Prince  Henry  is  not  long  at  a  loss  to 
find  one  amongst  her  gentle,  romantic  daughters 
who  cheerfully  volunteers  to  save  his  days  at 
the  expense  of  her  own.  And  here  we  must  do 
Mr.  Longfellow  the  justice  to  say,  that  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  devoted 
village  maiden,  he  has  never  lost  sight  of  that 
quality  so  eminently  the  characteristic  of  German 
heroes  and  heroines,  viz.,  Sehwcinnereiy  yet  every 
here  and  there  occur  passages  which  remind  ns 
forcibly  of  our  poet's  happier  efforts.  There  is 
much  simple  patlios  in  the  following : 

Thou  wilt  not  see  it    I  shall  lie 

Beneath  tbe  flowers  of  another  land ; 

For  at  Sal«mo,  far  away 

Over  the  mountains,  orer  the  sea. 

It  is  appointed  roe  to  die  ! 

And  it  will  seem  no  more  to  thee 

Than  if  at  the  Tillage  on  market-day 

I  should  a  little  longer  stay 

Than  I  am  used. 

And  accordingly  she  and  the  Prince,  whose 

selfish  yearning  after  length  of  days  led  him  to 

oppose  but  a  feeble  resistance  to  her  intentions, 

depart  for  Salerno.     But  Lucifer  is  on  their  track, 

and  now  and  then  relieves  the  tedium  of  the 

journey  by  amusing  himself  with  sundry  pranks, 

sometimes  at  the  expeuse  of  the  hapless  prince, 

sometimes  at  that  of  naughty  monks.    At  one 

perioil  we  find  him  seated  in  a  confessional,  and 

really  his  cogitations  as  ho  sits  there  smack  of 

some  qaaintness : 

Here  sits  the  priest ;  and  faint  and  low, 
Like  the  sighing  of  an  erening  breeze, 
Comes  thrf)agh  tli**8e  painted  latticea 
The  ceaseless  sound  of  humsn  woe ; 
Tfere,  while  her  bosom  aches  and  throbs 
Wiih  deep  and  agonising  sobs. 
That  half  are  pnssiun,  half  contrition, 
The  luckless  daughter  of  perdition 
Slowly  confesses  her  secret  shame ! 
The  time,  the  place,  the  lover's  nsme ! 
Here  the  grim  murderer,  with  a  groan, 
From  his  bruised  conscience  rolls  the  stone, 
Thinking  that  thus  he  can  atone 
For  ratages  of  sword  and  flams ! 
Indeed,  I  manrel,  and  marvel  greatly, 
How  a  priest  can  sit  here  so  sedately, 
Heading,  the  whole  year  out  and  in. 
Naught  but  the  catalogue  of  sm, 
And  still  keep  any  faith  whatcTer 
In  human  Tirfn^ !     Never !  never  | 
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However,  we  have  no  space  to  follow  our  heroes 
throaghout  their  various  halting-places.  They 
arrive  at  Strasbnrg  on  Esster  Sunday,  and  become 
auditors  of  a  sermon  delivered  by  a  friar,  which 
exhibits  considerable  hnmour ;  and  spectators  of  a 
mystery  whose  profanity  and  grossness,  however 
suited  to  the  taste  of  those  times,  would  now  excite 
contempt  and  disgust. 

By  far  the  best  episode  of  those  so  plentifully 
interspersed  throughout  the  pages  of  this  capricious 
legend,  is  the  one  related  of  herself  by  the  Abbess 
of  a  nunnery,  the  noble  Lady  Irmingard.  There 
are  many  touches  of  that  genuine  poetic  spirit  Mr. 
Longfellow  so  frequently  has  shown  himself  pos- 
sessed of  to  be  met  with  in  her  touching  narrative 
of  her  past  career.  There  are  some  beautiful  lines 
in  the  following.  When  will  our  poet  learn  that 
his  strongest  point  is  simplicity  ? 

Bat  now  a  better  life  begao. 

I  felt  tbe  agony  decrease 

By  slow  degrees,  then  wholly  cease. 

Ending  in  perfect  rest  and  peace ! 

It  was  not  apathy,  nor  daloess, 

That  weighed  and  pressed  npon  my  braTn, 

Bat  the  same  passion  I  had  giyen, 

To  earth  before,  now  turned  to  beaten 

With  all  its  oTerflowing  fulness. 

Alas !  the  world  is  fall  of  peril ! 
The  path  that  rnns  through  the  fairest  meads, 
On  the  sanniest  side  of  the  ralley,  leads 
Into  a  region  bleak  and  sterile ! 
Alike  in  th^  high-bom  and  the  lowly, 
The  wiU  is  feeble,  and  passion  strong. 
We  cannot  seyer  right  from  wrong ; 
Some  falsehoods  mingle  with  all  truth ; 
Nor  is  it  strange  the  heart  of  youth 
Should  waver  and  comprehend  but  slowly 
The  things  that  are  holy  and  unholy ! 
Bat  in  this  sacred  and  calm  retreat, 
We  are  all  well  and  safely  shielded 
From  winds  that  blow  and  waves  that  beat, 
From  the  cold,  and  rain,  and  blighting  heat, 
To  whieh  the  strongest  hearts  hate  yielded. 
Here  we  stand  as  the  Virgins  Seven, 
For  onr  oelestisl  bridegroom  yearning  ; 
Oar  hearts  are  lamps  for  ever  homing. 
With  a  steady  and  nnwaveriog  flame. 
Pointing  apward,  for  ever  the  same. 
Steadily  apward  toward  the  Heaven  ! 

At  length  the  Prince  and  his  victim  reach  Sa- 
lerno, that  '*  land  of  wrangling  and  of  quarrels,'* 
and  where  the  fatal  sacrifice  is  to  be  consummated. 
Of  course  they  are  preceded  by  Lucifer,  who 
receives  them  at  the  famous  school,  under  the  garb 
of  Friar  Angelo,  who  was  apprised  of  their  arrival. 
To  the  credit  of  the  Prince  be  it  said,  that  he  now 
recoils  with  horror  from  the  idea  of  handing  over 
to  her  doom  his  lovely  and  devoted  companion. 
She  replies  that  she  is  there  not  '*  to  argue  but  to 
die!''  After  a  pathetic  address  she  is  pounced 
npon  by  Lucifer,  who  drags  her  into  the  college 
and  closes  the  door  in  the  face  of  the  unhappy 
prince,  who  vents  his  despair  and  agony  in  many 
lines.  What  Lucifer  says  to  or  does  with  his  prey 
we  are  not  informed ;  in  fact,  until  we  turned  over 
the  page,  we  thought  the  story  at  an  end.  But  the 
scene  changes  again  to  the  cottage  of  the  mother 
of  the  hapless  Elsie,  who  is  accosted  by  a  servant 
in  the  Prince's  livery,  and  informed  that  his  master 
has  returned  home  sound  wind  and  limb ;  where- 


upon poor  Ursula  draws  precisely  the  same  inference 
that  nine  readers  out  of  ten  would  do,  to  wit, 
"  Then  Elsie,  my  poor  child,  is  dead !"  for  wtdch 
natural  exclamation,  she  receives  this  snub : 

That,  my  good  woman,  I  have  not  said. 
Don't  eross  the  hridge  till  yon  eome  to  it. 
Is  a  proverb  old  and  of  exeeUent  wit! 

And  then  he  deigns  to  be  more  explicit — 

Your  daaghter  Uvea,  an4  the  Prinoa  is  well  I 
You  will  learn  ere  long  how  It  aU  befell. 
Her  heart  for  a  moment  never  failed; 
Bat  when  they  reached  Sslemo's  gate. 
The  Prince's  nobler  self  prevailed. 
And  saved  her  for  a  nobler  fate. 
And  he  was  healed,  in  his  despair, 
By  tbe  toneh  of  St.  Matthew's  sacred  bones. 

* 

and  winds  up  his  story  with  the  following  most 
irreverent  but  most  sagacious  observation : 

Though  I  think  the  long  ride  in  the  open  air, 

That  pilgrimage  over  stocks  and  stones. 
In  the  miracle  must  come  in  for  a  share  ! 

Not  a  doubt  of  it,  most  shrewd  of  menials.  VHiv, 
thy  pertinent  remark  proves  fatal  to  the  whole 
romance  of  this  so-called  '*  Golden  Legend.'* 

However,  the  Prince  turns  his  renewal  of  health 
and  strength  to  the  best  and  most  grateful  account, 
for  he  rewards  the  devotion  of  the  gentle  Elsie  by 
bestowing  on  her  both  hand  and  heart ;  and  they 
talk  very  pretty  to  each  other,  and  the  poem  is  tt 
an  end ;  a  poem  which,  while  it  nought  enhances 
Professor  Longfellow  s  high  reputation,  yet  exhi- 
bits occasional  glimpses  of  that  merit  which  esta- 
blishes his  claim  to  such  reputation. 


The    Country    Souse:    the    Poultry-yard^     Tkt 

Country  Jlouse:    the  Piggery.    By  W.  C.  L- 

Mabtin. 
TAtf  Companion  Shahepeare :  King  John^  and  Sing 

Richard  II.    Nos.  1  and  2. 
Maff'hours  with  the  Best  Authors. 
The  Best  Story-tellers.    London :  Charles  Knight, 

Fleet-street. 

We  fear  that  the  reading  world  is  scarcely  aware 
of  the  immense  debt  of  gratitude  it  has  incurred 
towards  certain  intelligent  and  energetic  indi- 
viduals who  have,  not  pandered  to  but,  purveyed 
for  its  appetite,  by  placing  within  easy  reach  pre- 
cisely that  sort  of  food  adapted  to  strengthen  aod 
confirm  a  sound,  wholesome,  literary  condition. 

Foremost  amongst  this  enterprising  class  stands 
Mr.  Knight,  whose  long  and  useful  career  may  be 
said  to  have  given  birth  to  a  new  era  in  literature. 
To  him  and  to  his  discriminating  and  unwearying 
perseverance  do  we  owe  very  many  amongst  the 
many  works  which,  since  the  first  appearance  of 
the  numbers  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
have  conspired  to  raise  and  cultivate  public  taste 
by  a  judicious  supply  of  works  published  at  a 
cheap  rate  in  a  popular  form,  and  whose  able 
writers  had  something  far  higher  in  view  than 
simply  to  wile  away  a  tedious  hour.  But  shonld 
the  mere  desultory  reader  put  in  his  claims  to 
consideration,  he  will  find  upon  reference  to 
« Half-hours  with  the  Best  Authors"  that  such 
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daiina  iutve  been  responded  to;  and  it  may  be  that 
when  sated  of  the  mere  duke  he  may  tnm  to  the 
more  mvigorating  diet  there  provided  for  him. 
The  idea  of  this  little  periodical  is  so  exoellent, 
and  its  execntion  hitherto  so  jadicions,  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  its  entire  saocess. 

The  Companion  Library  would  prove  but  a 
sorry  companion  did  we  miss  from  it  the  works 
of  oar  immortal  bard.  Mr.  Knight  is  issuing  a 
cheap  edition  of  his  works,  and  gives  them  addi- 
tiond  zest  by  the  very  valuable  notes  by  which 
they  are  elucidated. 

As  we  rarely  see  pigs  or  poultry  except  on  the 
dining-table  we  cannot  estimate  at  their  full  value 
these  numbers  of  the  **  Country  House ;"  still,  from 
the  cursory  glance  we  have  bestowed  on  their 
contents,  we  certainly  should  not  omit  to  secure 
them  for  ourselves  if  ever  the  chances  of  fortune 
should  subdue  the  crabbed  critic  into  the  hearty 
country  gentleman. 

Bothwell.     By  James  Grant.     London:    Parry 

and  Co. 
The  Ttto  Families,  London  :  Smith,  Elder  and  Co. 
Rom  of  Valencia.    London :  Fany  and  Go. 
King  John.    London :  Parry  and  Go. 
The  LmngiUmM,    London  :  Colbnm  and  Co. 

If  to  excite  a  deep  and  thrilling  interest  from  first 
to  last  be  a  sign  of  a  good  novel,  then  assuredly 
"  Bothwell"  is  above  par.  The  story  of  tlie  ambi- 
tioos  Earl,  fraught  as  it  is  with  brilliant  and  daring 
actions  uo  less  than  with  black  and  hideous  crimes, 
is  a  glorious  morsel  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
historical  novel-writer,  to  whom  it  affords  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  the  display  of  artistic  talent, 
in  drawing  the  same  character  in  the  different 
Ticissitudes  of  its  career,  so  as  to  clothe  it  at  one 
moment  with  all  that  attracts  our  horror  and  dis- 
gust, at  another  with  all  that  awakens  our  sympathy 
and  admiration. 

Mr.  Grant  has  represented  the  hero  of  the  pre- 
sent tale  in  so  many  lights  and  shades— now  as  the 
anient  lover,  now  as  the  fiedthless  betrayer;  in  one 
chapter  as  the  chivalrous  noble,  in  the  next  as  the 
dnmkasd  and  murderer — that  it  is  not  till  we  find 
him  languishing  and  dying  in  the  prison  of  Malms, 
that  the  alternate  feelings  of  admiration  and  dis- 
gust alike  give  way  to  that  sentiment  of  pity  which 
none  can  be  censured  for  bestowing  on  the  captive 
and  the  penitent  Never  was  ofishoot  of  romantic 
adfenture  more  successfully  grafted  on  the  sober 
stock  of  historical  truth !  Nearly  all  the  cha- 
racters, as  the  preface  informs  us,  are  bond  fide 
personages,  and  such  of  the  incidents  as  are  the 
subject  of  private,  rather  than  of  public  records,  are 
I«incipally  taken  from  the  writings  of  a  certain 
Ma^i^  Absalom  Beyer,  who,  in  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century,  was  a  Protestant  clergyman  at 
Bergen,  and  the  author  of  a  diaiy  called  the 
"  Chapter  Book" 

The  novel  opens  at  the  Royal  Castle  of  Bergen, 
of  which  Sir  Erick  Bosencrantz  is  the  governor. 
His  niece,  the  Lady  Anna,  is  very  young  and 
rery  Mr,  and  consequently  the  reader,  when  he  is 
informed  that  the  young  and  handsome  Konrad  of 


Saltzbnrg  is  in  love  with  her,  is  neither  particularly 
surprised  nor  startled.  AU  seems  in  &vour  of 
Konrad*s  suit,  and  however  bloodthirsty  he  m^ht 
feel,  there  is  no  rival  for  him  to  kill  or  maim,  until 
one  dark  and  tempestuous  night,  at  the  risk  of  his 
life,  he  puts  out  to  sea  in  an  open  boat  and  saves 
an  unknown  bark  from  imminent  destruction.  His 
courage  was,  however,  ill-timed.  He  had  better 
have  allowed  the  storm-tossed  stranger  to  meet  her 
fate  unaided,  for  he  has  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
long  series  of  miseries  to  himself,  by  rescuing  James 
Hepburn,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  from  the*  foaming 
waters;  a  favour  which  the  latter  subsequently 
returns  with  interest,  by  saving  the  Hfe  of  Konrad 
on  three  several  occasions  from  the  same  element. 

Bothwell,  who  has  met  Anna  some  time  before 
at  the  Danish  Court,  makes  desperate  love  to  her 
without  an  instant's  delay,  and  soon  persuades  this 
fickle  lady,  (who  treats  her  old  flame  with  a  heart- 
less indifference  which  we  may  fairly  call  dis* 
graceful!)  to  elope  with  him  in  his  vessel,  the 
Fleur-de-Lys,  after  the  celebration  of  the  marriage- 
service  in  a  very  questionable  manner  by  a  lunatic 
hermit. 

The  amorous  Earl  would  have  done  well  to  con- 
sider the  warning  from  the  "  Code  of  the  Sea 
Kings,"  which  says,  **  Cherish  woman  on  land,  but 
banish  even  Freya  herself  from  on  board,  for  her 
dimples  are  the  most  perilous  of  graves,  and  her 
flowing  hair  the  worst  of  nets  !'*  But,  alas !  such 
prudent  maxims  were  utterly  unheeded,  and  away 
they  went  on  the  wings  of  love,  the  first  person 
receiving  them  on  the  shores  of  the  Orkneys  being 
no  other  than  Konrad  himself,  in  deep  despair  and 
equally  deep  disguise.  Anna  is  shortly  afterwards 
left  in  the  lonely  Castle  of  Westeray,  while  the 
Earl  proceeds  southward,  under  promise  of  speedy 
return ;  but  his  notions  of  coi^ugal  fidelity  seem  to 
have  been  less  steady  than  might  be  wished,  for 
tidings  soon  arrive  of  his  marriage  with  Jane  of 
Hundey,  of  his  feivour  at  Court,  and  of  his  vast 
and  increasing  popularity  and  power. 

Konrad,  ^o,  notwithstanding  the  bad  treat- 
ment he  has  received,  is  still  as  devoted  as  ever, 
now  discovers  himself  to  the  disconsolate  Anna, 
and,  under  bis  guidance,  she  sets  out  on  a  journey 
to  recover  her  faithless  spouse.  Our  space  will 
not  allow  us  to  follow  their  fortunes.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that,  after  enduring  every  sort  of  toil  and  pri- 
vation, and  escaping  countless  dangers,  the  deserted 
wife  at  length  attains  the  object  she  has  so  long 
desired,  namely,  an  interview  with  the  Queen,  to 
whom,  in  the  presence  of  Bothwell  and  the 
assembled  Council,  she  publicly  proclaims  hor 
wrongs  and  demands  redress ;  but  the  consummate 
impudence  of  the  Earl  comes  opportunely  to  his 
rescue,  and  he  coolly  denies  all  knowledge  of  the 
complainant,  induces  the  Queen  to  believe  her 
insane,  and  finally  manages  to  have  her  shipped 
off  to  her  native  land  with  as  much  nonchalance  as 
if  he  were  merely  dismissing  a  useless  dependant. 

It  would  mar  the  pleasure  of  our  readers,  to 
whom  we  recommend  this  novel,  to  tell  the  sequel 
here.  We  have  but  just  given  a  faint  outline  of 
the  beginning,  not  a  faint  shall  escape  our  lips  a» 
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to  the  etid,  not  a  whisper  of  the  altiniate  fate  of 
Konrad  and  Aniia.  We  will  merely  add  that  the 
description  of  Mary  s  Court  is  exceedingly  brilliant 
and  refreshingly  gay,  while  the  murder  of  Damley 
is  told  with  a  vigour  and  reality  which  provoke  an 
involuntary  shudder  from  the  stoutest  heart. 

In  addition  to  his  other  merits,  Mr.  Grant 
deserves  all  praise  for  his  gallant  defence  of  the 
much-iqjured  Queen  from  ^e  imputations  of  her 
enemies  respecting  her  share  in  that  deed  of  blood. 
Tliat  she  was  wholly  innocent,  Mr.  Grant  has 
already  proved  mth  his  pen,  and  is  clearly  ready 
to  do  so  again,  if  necessary,  at  the  point  of  his 
lance.  He  has  thrown  down  his  glove,  like  a  good 
knight  and  true !  Let  us  see  if  any  will  dare  to 
accept  the  challenge! 

Of  the  next  novel  on  our  list  the  firstvolume  is 
admirable.  There  is  a  spirit  andyet  a  simplicity  in 
the  construction  and  style  of  the  narrative  which  at 
times  forcibly  remind  us  of  the  energetic  pathos  of 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  The  second  volume,  although 
contai  ning  passages  and  scenes  of  rare  merit,  pleases 
us  not  ooe  half  so  well.  The  characters  of  Lily 
and  Ronald  are  simply  impossible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  introduction  to  the  reader ;  and 
the  same  might  also  be  predicated  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  dranuUis  personam  who  figure  in  this 
portion  of  the  work. 

Whilst  we  render  every  justice  to  wliat  we  are 
convinced  is  our  authoress*  genuine  piety,  we  could 
wish  she  had  refrained  from  what,  even  in  a  con- 
venticle, would  have  been  judged  its  over-exuberant 
display.  Holy  names  and  holy  texts  are  but  pro- 
faned when  so  profusely  interspersed  amid  the 
pages  of  fiction. 

We  love  not  to  crush  a  butterfly  on  the  wheel ; 
aud  therefore  always  forbear  from  applying  the 
guage  of  rigid  criticism  to  such  ephemeral  produc- 
tions as  those  which  head  our  present  notice ;  yet 
even  their  authors  ought  to  possess  some  shadowy 
excuses  for  their  intrusion  on  public  attention. 

In  the  case  of  the  last  three  works  such  excuse 
is  utterly  and  absolutely  wanting.  **  The  Living- 
stones" is  tedious  beyond  measure.  If  such  be 
**  real  life,"  Heaven  preserve  us !  for  artificial 
indeed  is  the  atmosphere  we  breathe  !  And  how 
singularly-  unreal  the  folks  we  live  and  move 
amongst !  Aught  more  diffuse,  more  spun  out,  or 
more  ludicrously  common-place  than  that  dreary 
'*Hose  of  Valencia"  has  never  yet  been  perpe- 
trated. We  heartily  hope  that  those  houses  are 
iusured  wherein  young  ladies  are  wont  to  make 
their  novels  the  companions  of  their  pillow ;  for 
sure  are  we  that  any  nine  pages  selected  at  random 
from  any  of  these  nine  volumes  would  speedily 
secure  for  their  venturesome  reader  a  more  than 
magnetic  state  of  slumber.  We  strongly  advise 
the  fair  authoress  (for  such  our  surmise)  of  *'  King 
John"  never  to  betray  her  inoognita  until  sucli 
time  as  she  shall  have  better  studied  the  unities  of 
the  times  whereof  she  tells,  and  the  characters  she 
introduces  upon  the  scene.  The  latter  she  clothes 
in  costumes  such  as  are  to  be  found  on  hire  at  Mr. 
Nathan  s  on  the  eve  of  some  Polish  ball,  or  more 
objectionable  mustering  of  the  votaries  of  Momus ; 


whilst  King  John  and  the  Dauphin  are  made  to 
express  themselves  in  the  idiom  in  vogue  in  this 
year  of  grace,  1852,  in  every  boudoir  of  Paris.  We 
find  one  of  her  characters  in  sore  anguish  because 
a  certain  ton  nwt  (!)  has  not  met  with  due  appre- 
ciation. 

We  presume  such  works  as  these  are  meant 
simply 

To  aerre  (like  other  fools)  to  fijl  a  room. 


Tke  Li/e  of  Wa$hington :  comprising  his  Memoirt 
and  Correspondence,  as  prepared  bg  himsc^.  Kdited 
by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Upuam.  2  vols.  Londou: 
Office  of  the  Illustrated  Library. 

Tas  **  age  of  iron,"  the  "  age  of  steam,"  and  all 
the  various  epithets  by  which  that  period  of  tima 
in  which  w*e  live  is  distinguished  at  every  pro- 
gressive step,  seem  about  to  retire  before  the 
newer  one  of  the  "  age  of  cheap  literature."  And 
notwithstanding  that  this  "  age "  has  seen  Bcarcc 
ten  years,  it  is  positively  surprising,  even  to  the 
initiated  and  those  capable  of  forming  pretty  aocn- 
rate  estimates  of  cost  and  time  in  relation  to  tbe 
production  of  books,  by  what  rapid  advances  in 
speed  and  economy  it  has  earned  its  fame.  To 
say  nothing  of  those  publications  which  are  priced 
in  pence,  almost  every  publisher  has  now  liis 
standard,  popular,  railway,  parlour,  or  fireside 
library,  volume  after  volume  pouring  in  thoosands 
from  the  press,  folded,  ^*  done  up  **  in  covers  onui- 
mental,  or,  at  any  rate,  brilliant  enough  to  satisfv 
the  achromatic  cravings  of  Dahomey,  and  delivered 
over  the  counter,  300  pages  of  closest  letter-press, 
for  one  shilling.  There  is  this  drawback,  how- 
ever, to  these  issues,  that  they  are  no  more  fit  than 
intended  to  occupy  a  permanent  ])lace  on  the  book- 
shelf. Their  occupation  is  to  pass  from  hand  tt) 
hand  during  one  short  week — their  end,  to  be 
lent;  as  a  more  satisfactory  method  of  disposal 
than  sending  them  to  feed  the  requirements,  culi- 
nary or  literary,  of  the  maid-servant 

But  a  higher  class  of  cheap  literature  has  not 
been  denied  to  the  poor  student ;  and  the  series 
which  Mr.  Bohn  started  some  years  since  should 
in  fairness  be  instanced  as  affording  him  one  of 
the  earliest  and  best  opportunities  of  obtaining 
sound  works,  well  print  eld,  at  a  cheap  rate.  Since 
then,  others  have  occupied  the  field  very  worthily; 
and  last,  though  certaitiiy  not  least,  the  publishers 
of  the  **  National  Illustrated  Library."  We  are 
really  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  calling  attention 
to  the  works  now  being  issued  from  their  press, 
and  of  acknowledging  the  excellent  style  in  which 
they  are  produced.  Those  we  have  already  seen 
are  of  that  kind  (not  a  very  numerous  one)  which 
constitutes  the  real  working  population  of  the 
general  library  after  a  thousand  ''valuable  addi- 
tions "  are  made.  The  reprints  seem  to  be  edited 
with  a  praiseworthy  attention  to  the  integrity  of 
the  text,  and,  in  one  instance  at  least,  we  observe 
that  the  notes  possess  the  virtue  of  unobtnisive* 
ness  in  an  unusual  degree ;  and  putting  aside  un- 
exceptionable typography  aud  capital  illnstratious, 
the  price  of  each  volume  is  what  a  draper  vrould 
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call  "  ridiculoudy  low.'*  We  can  say  no  leas  for 
the  aeries,  and  we  say  so  much  out  of  desire  to 
assist,  as  far  as  we  may,  tiie  promulgation  of 
healthy  literature  through  all  grades  of  society. 

The  present "  Life  of  Washington,"  though  an 
original  work,  is  by  no  means  an  original  subject; 
and  we  may  therefore  confine  onr  remarks  to  a 
few  lines.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  "  Life  **  is 
not  written  with  the  pen  of  Macaulay,  that  we  get 
nowhere  any  very  glowing  representation  of  the 
subject  of  the  biography ;  but  being  made  up 
almost  entirely  of  his  letters  and  journals,  with 
just  so  much  of  original  remark  as  may  serve  to 
connect  the  narrative,  the  reader  is  rather  enabled 
to  form  his  own  opinion  from  the  materials  of  the 
case  than  led  to  adopt  the  views  of  the  author, 
right  or  wrong.  This,  if  it  is  not  the  most 
bnlliant,  is  the  most  honest  method  of  representing 
to  posterity  the  value  of  the  departed  great ;  and 
we  question  if  any  eloquence  could  impart  so  high 
a  respect  for  the  simple  virtues  of  George  Wash- 
ington, or  admiration  of  his  talents,  as  the  pe- 
nual  of  these  unpretending  volumes.  We  observe 
that  they  contain  many  documents  hitherto  un- 
published. 

The  Patkuay  of  the  Fawn  :  a  Tale  of  the  Kew  Year. 
Bv  Mrs.  T.  £.  Hertey.  London :  Office  of  the 
Illustrated  National  Library. 

Gkkcrallt  speaking,  elaborate  works,  like 
ekborate  men,  are  scarcely  worth  looking  into; 
except,  maybe,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  anew 
that  venerable  and  valuable  truth,  that  all  is  not 
gold  that  glitters.  By  elaborate  we  mean  the 
delicate  binding,  creamy  and  golden — the  faultless 
typography,  the  mysterious  vignettes,  the  engrav- 
ings ''on  steel"  of  delicate  females  with  exceedingly 
luge  eyes,  wliich  belong  to  the  one,  and  the  un- 
pockerable  attire  and  vety  agreeable  small-talk  of 
the  other.  The  exceptions  in  each  case  are  usually 
originals  by  no  means  to  the  manner  bom,  and 
by  no  means  more  estimable  for  its  adoption; 
except  in  so  far  as  they  are  rendered  more  pre- 
itntabU  at  the  re-unions  of  Christmas  or  New 
Year  8  Day. 

Of  such  books  (and  of  such  men)  it  is  much  to 
say,  in  the  language  of  newspaper  critics,  that  they 
are  pleasing  ornaments  for  the  drawing-room  or 
boudoir ;  and  such,  at  first  sight,  might  be  said  of 
Mrs.  Hervey's  book.  But  trusting  nothing  to  ap- 
pearances, however  plausible  and  characteristic, 
and  reading  it  through  with  increasing  attention, 
we  found  the  "  Pathway  of  the  Fawn"  to  be  a  book 
of  another  kind — a  story  worthy  to  be  read  and 
learned  as  well  as  looked  at  The  intinuite  con- 
nexion of  the  good  and  the  beautiful,  of  nature, 
art  and  virtue,  is  the  gist  of  the  story :  a  German, 
and  certainly  not  untrue  doctrine,  worked  out 
amid  (German  scenes,  by  German  characters,  and 
entirely  in  the  9piAi  of  Ckrman  literature.  Ouv 
readers,  observing  this  italicised  word,  will  draw 
for  themselves  the  distinction  between  the  spirit  of 
German  literature  and  the  miserable  pretending 
dissonance  of  German-English  words  which  passes 
•a  its  representative  amongst  us:  a  distinction 
which  may  be  plainly  observed  in  Mrs,  Hervey's 


beautiful  little  book,  where  all  the  spirit,  tlie  dis- 
tinguishing nature  t«,  and  the  dissonance  is  not: 
Indeed  we  observed,  especially  in  the  introductory 
chapters,  that  knowledge  of  the  due  value  of 
English  words  which  is  the  rarest  virtue  of  our 
female  writers.  A  constant  intermingling  of 
phrases  infinitely  too  weak  and  infinitely  too  strong 
for  the  expression  of  the  intended  meaning,  a 
warp  too  heavy  and  a  woof  too  light,  is  their 
besetting  sin,  and  one  which  is  seldom  overcome ; 
though  in  some  cases  submerged  in  a  vulgar  sub- 
stitution for  *'  masculine  vigour."  It  is  not,  then, 
faint  praise  to  say  that  Mrs.  Hervey  must  be  ex- 
cepted in  this  particular  from  the  general  number ; 
though  from  the  ''poetical  temperament"  with 
wbidb  she  is  well  known  to  bo  possessed,  the 
"  Pathway  of  the  Fawn"  is  written  in  a  style  of 
rhythmical  phraseology  which  is  as  unusual  as  in 
books  of  tlie  present  kind  it  is  effective.  We 
could  instance  several  passages  which  fall  from  the 
tongue  in  perfect  cadence ;  and  which  only  need 
to  be  cut  into  due  lengths  to  make  something  more 
than  merely  "  pretty  poetry." 

We  must  remark  that  of  some  dozen  engravings, 
all  most  excellent  and  worthily  illustrating  ^e 
text,  several  (as  at  page  113  and  page  182)  merit 
very  high  praise. 

Women    of  Christianity,      By   Julia    Eavanagh. 
London  :  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.     1852. 

Female  biography  has  been  too  long  neglected. 
It  is  not  that  the  share  which  women  have  had  iu 
the  great  events  of  the  world  has  been  so  small  as 
to  deserve  oblivion,  but  that,  in  the  superfluity  of 
praise  which  has  been  lavished  on  the  lords  of 
creation,  the  more  retiring  virtues  and  Christian 
attributes  of  the  gentler  division  of  humanity  have 
failed  to  attract  notice. 

'*  Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemuona."  Brave  men 
were  plentiful  long  before  Agamemnon's  time  ! 
No  doubt  they  were ;  but,  as  the  poet  would  inti- 
mate, since  none  have  sung  their  heroic  deeds,  pos- 
terity gains  little.  And  womeu  have  suffered  to 
a  far  greater  degree  from  this  lack  of  historians. 
Thousands  have  devoted  their  lives  to  God  and 
their  fortunes  to  the  poor;  but  their  names  are 
yet  unknown,  their  memory  unblessed,  their  sacrifice 
unrecorded. 

One  of  themselves  now  comes  boldly  to  their 
rescue.  It  is  a  large  field,  and  hitherto  untrodden ; 
and  a  hard  task  is  it  to  choose,  where  merit  calls 
for  observation  on  every  side.  This  first  attempt, 
therefore,  of  Julia  Eavauagh  to  perpetuate  the 
fame  of  female  piety  and  charity  is  but  part  per- 
formance of  a  great  work.  She  has  neveitlieless 
contrived,  with  evident  care  and  much  research,  to 
give  a  glowing  sketch  of  many  holy  spirits,  from 
the  virgins  and  martyrs  of  the  early  Church,  to 
the  philanthropic  labourers  of  more  recent  times  ; 
from  those  who  expiated  the  confession  of  their 
faith  on  the  blazing  pile  or  blood-stained  arena, 
to  those  who,  in  a  more  civilised  period,  have  won 
as  glorious  a  crown,  by  visiting  the  sick,  clothing 
the  naked  and  feeding  the  hungiy,  in  workhouse, 
hospital  and  gaol. 
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Religious  female  societies  daring  the  middle 
ages  were  invariably  fostered  and  enooonged  by 
spiritoal  and  secular  authority,  since  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  their  activity  was  advantageous  to 
both.  Nor  are  they  now,  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  exclusively  a  matter  of  the  past.  Their 
existence  in  France,  at  the  present  day,  and  the 
beneficial  influence  they  exert  in  carrying  out 
their  charitable  designs,  seem  to  be  a  bright  and 
redeeming  trait  in  Uie  character  of  a  nation  re- 
markable for  60  many  vices. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  in  the  lives  of  pious 
women  there  would  be  necessarily  much  repetition, 
and,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  «ame- 
n€ss;  but  let  no  one  turn  away  alarmed  by  this 
idea.  We  can  testify  to  the  interesting  nature 
of  this  book,  and  feel  satisfied  that  the  self-sacrifice 
and  devotion  here  recounted  will  be  found  a  subject 
of  novelty,  as  well  as  one  of  astonishment,  to  all 
who  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  underrate 
the  strength  of  woman*s  mind  and  the  love  of 
woman*s  heart. 


Sistofy  qf  the  CatuuUMte  and  ike  EuMfnre  qfFSxmee 
under  Napoleon.  Vols.  X.  and  Ju.,  dj  M.  A. 
Thibbs.    London:  Colbum. 

Thanks  to  this  ever-active  publisher,  we  have  an 
English  version  of  the  first  eleven  volumes  of  this 
highly  valuable  history.  We  wonder  if  M.  Thiers 
will  ever  give  to  the  world  the  Life  and  Times  of 
Napoleon  II.  ?  We  fear  that  recent  events  have 
somewhat  cured  him  of  his  strong  predilection  for 
that  once  mighty  name,  "  at  which  the  world  turned 
pale." 

A  IVeatise  on  ike  Oireumetanees  wkiek  Determine 
the  Bate  of  Wagee  and  the  CondUion  of  ike 
Labouring  CUueee,  By  J.  B.  McCulloch,  Esq. 
London:  Longman  and  Co.     1861. 

Mr.  McCulix>ch*s  name  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
of  the  value  of  treatises  such  as  the  present.  The 
daily  increasing  enlightenment  of  Uie  labouring- 
classes  will  enable  them  to  appreciate  the  sound 
and  practical  view  here  afforded  of  a  subject  to 
them  of  snch  paramount  importance. 


A  Bide  in  Sieilif.    By  Oxonibmsis.    London  :  Long- 
man and  Co. 

To  judge  finom  the  classical  quotations  and  clas- 
sical allusions  so  liberally  interspersed  throughout 
this  little  work,  Oxoniensis  must  nave  been  a  good, 
steady  lad  at  his  Alma  Mater,  and  we  are  glad  he 
enjoyed  his  ride.  Au  reste,  said  "Ride,"  is  little 
more  than  a  reprintfrom  his  diary. 


AyrsMre  Streame;  or,  Seenee,  Charaeiere  and  2Va- 
ditione  qf  ike  Weei  Country.  By  Williak 
Wtlis.  London :  Arthur  Hall,  Yirtue  and  Co. 
1851. 

This  is  the  work  of  a  clever  and  pains-taking  man, 
and  will,  we  trust,  find  favour  with  those  of  our 
fellow-countrymen  who  dwell  in  the  pleasant  heaU 


80  ably  and  agreeably  described.  Mere  description 
is  relieved  by  many  original  and  characteristic  anec- 
dotes, legends  and  traditions.  Mr.  Wylie  shows 
himself  to  be  an  adept  in  landscape-painting ;  and 
we  heartily  commend  this  little  work  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  tourist  inclined  to  visit  scenes  worthy 
such  appreciation  as  they  meet  with  throughout 
this  pleasant  volume. 


A  2Vea(iee  on  ike  Screw  Propeller,     By  John 
BouBVB,  C.E.  Parti.  London:  Longman  and  Co. 

In  this,  the  first  number  of  his  interesting  and 
important  treatise,  Mr.  Bourne  gives  us  mucli 
original  information  respecting  the  screw-propeller; 
and  his  theories  are  fully  corroborated  by  the  tables 
he  appends,  showing  tiie  performance  of  steam- 
vessels  fitted  with  the  screw. 

Mr.  Boume*8  explanations  are  so  well  aided  bj 
the  carefully-executed  plates  with  which  the  nam 
her  abounds  that  his  r^en  will  find  no  difficoltj 
in  following  his  argument. 


The  Dictionary  of  Domeitio  Medicine  and  HoutehoJd 
Surgery,  By  Spencbb  Thomson,  M.D.,  F.R.G  S., 
Edinburgh.    London :  Qroombridge  and  %)ns. 

Many  a  useful  life  might  have  been  spared,  many 
an  insidious  disease  checked  in  the  bud,  hadworb 
such  as  the  eminently  useful  one  before  us  been 
earlier  in  existence.  To  the  traveller  by  sea  or 
by  land,  to  the  settler  and  emigrant  fiur  from  me- 
dical aid,  it  will  prove  invaluable.  It  is  most  clear 
and  copious ;  and,  if  continued  as  it  has  begun,  will 
prove  the  most  valuable  periodical  of  the  year. 


The  Second  Brformation :  or  Christianity  Developed. 
By  A.  Alison,  Esq.  London :  Simpkm,  Marshall 
and  Co. 

WRrrTEN  with  the  pen  of  a  Christian  and  a 
scholar,  and  in  a  style  calm,  logical  and  dispas- 
sionate, a  work  such  as  this  is  ftLr  more  qualified 
to  produce  good  fruit  than  all  the  tinkling  cymbals 
of  Exeter-hall,  or  thefirantic  denunciations  of  Papal 
Aggression.  Many  have  inwardly  felt  the  necessity 
of  close  investigation  such  as  is  here  provided,  and 
many  have  deplored  its  absence.  That  absence  is 
now  ably  and  well  supplied ;  and  we  feel  ourselves 
strongly  called  upon  to  recommend  this  book  to 
the  serious  attention  of  the  more  thoughtful  of  our 
readers. 

l%eory  and  PraeUce;  or,  A  Progrmeime,  C^ear  and 
Practical  Course  qfihe  Cferman  Languaae,    By 

J.  K.  Yubulmd.   London :  Simpkin,  Marshall  and 
Co.    1851. 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  how  universal  in  our 
schools  is  becoming  the  study  of  the  Qerman  lan- 
guage. A  little  urchin  in  whom  we  take  con- 
siderable interest  wrote  us,  but  a  few  days  ago, 
'*  all  by  himself,"  a  letter  which  would  have  re- 
flected credit  on  any  (German  stripling  of  tvrice 
his  years.     But  whilst  we  praise  the  result  we 
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must  not  omit  to  render  due  justice  to  the  cause, 
aud  that  cause  will  be  found  in  the  daily  increase 
of  sacli  excellent  grammars  as  the  one  before  us 
aod  that  supplied  by  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Le  Bahn. 


IitfalUlnUiy  not  Possible :  Involuntary  .Error  not 
CuipabU,  By  Bev.  Gbobob  Abiistboko,  A.B., 
T.C.D.    London  >:  John  Chapman.    1851. 

This  is  the  work  of  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  earnest 
reflection ;  but  the  reverend  author  must  excuse 
us  if  we  decline  to  enter  into  any  discussion 
sarouring  of  polemical  controversy. 


The  Oreatness  of  the  British  Empire  traced  to  its 
Sowrees.  By  ^enjaiiim  Pabsons.  London :  John 
Cassell.    1851. 

This  is  a  useful  and  interesting  work,  although  we 
do  not  profess  to  agree  in  all  points  with  the  inge- 
nioos  author.  His  zeal  occasionally  finds  vent  in 
language  not  entirely  suited  to  sober  argument  or 
straightforward  narrative. 


An  Elemtntary  Course  of  Practical  Mathematics,  for 
the  Use  of  Schools.  Part  III.  By  James  Elliot. 
Edinburgh :  Sutherland  and  Knox.  London : 
Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Go.    1861. 

Wise  men  come  from  the  north  now-a-days; 
and  if  our  proposition  be  doubted,  we  will  refer, 
inter  alia,  such  as  are  disposed  to  be  sceptical,  to 
the  many  useful  works  we  owe  to  the  able  and  in- 
defatigable pen  of  Mr.  Elliot. 


ImtifiQi  and  Reason  Definitively  Separated.  By  Gor- 
BONirs.    London  :  Effingham  Wilson. 

Thi3  is  a  plain,  straightforward,   sensible  little 
work,  aud  well  worthy  attention. 


TU(  Family  Economist:  a  Penny  Monthly  Magazine 
fof  the  Industrious   Classes.    Vol.  IV.    London  : 
Groombridge  and  Sons.     1851. 

This  excellent  periodical  is  replete  with  sound 
aud  practical  information ;  audits  cheapness  places 
it  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest.  The  utile 
is  very  agreeably  relieved  and  diversified  by  the 
dulce. 

The  Young  Man^s  Friend  and  Guide  through  Life  to 
Immortality.  By  John  Amoell  James.  London : 
Hamilton,  Adams  and  Co. 

The  philanthropical  motive  which  induced  the 
pioQs  author  of  these  sermons  to  give  them  to  the 
vorld,  is  of  itself  sufficient  commendation  of  this 
litde  book. 

Biranger :  Two  Sundred  qf  his  lyrical  Poems 
done  into  Enalish  Verse.  By  Willum  Youno. 
London  and  New  Tork:  George  Putnam.    1850. 

We  camiot  congratulate  Mr.  Young  on  his  suc- 
cossfiil  doing  into  English  of  Beranger*s  inimitable 


lyrics.  We  sadly  miss  the  raciness  and  spirit 
of  the  original.  We  flatter  ourselves  that  such 
of  our  readers  as  will  refer  to  our  numbers  for 
August  .and  October,  1850,  will  be  inclined  to 
think  that  we  have  been  far  happier  in  our  attempts 
at  an  English  version  of  the  poems  there  trans- 
lated. 

The  Natural  JButory  of  Man;  or,  Popular  Chap* 
ters  on  Ethnography.  By  John  Kennedy,  A.M  . 
London :  John  GasseU.     1851. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  to  heighten  the  utility 
of  this  work.  To  study  the  various  mighty  families 
of  man,  to  trace  the  course  and  tell  the  causes  of 
human  progress,  are  the  duties  of  everyone  ambi- 
tious of  extending  his  individual  sphere  of  action. 


Our  Labouring  Glasses ;  their  Intellectual,  Moral  and 
Social  Condition  considered ;  toi^h  Suggestions  for 
their  Improvement.  By  Samuel  Coulino.  Lon- 
don :  Partridge  and  Oakey. 

Quod  si  non  tenuit,  magnis  tamen  excidit  au  sis. 
There  is  so  much  sound  and  practical  information 
contained  in  this  little  work,  as  to  induce  us  to  feel 
considerable  respect  for  that  individual's  talents 
who  succeeded  in  bearing  off  the  prize  from  a  com- 
petitor so  dangerous  as  Mr.  Coulmg. 


Poland  and  other  Poems.    Bv  John  Clark  Fer- 
ousoN.  London :  R.  Groombriage  and  Sons.   1852. 

When  we  have  said  of  these  poems  that  they  are 
sometimes  pleasingly  written,  we  have  said  all 
that  can  be  observed  in  their  praise.  They  never 
rise  above  the  most  ordinary  mediocrity. 


Classical  Selections  from  British  Prose  Writers. 
London :  Albert  Cockshaw,  Ludgate-hiU.    1851. 

This  work  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  designed.  It  brings  the  young  ac- 
quainted with  those  noble  master-minds  who  have 
waged  the  glorious  war  of  intellect  against  ignorance 
and  error.  The  selections  have  been  most  judi- 
ciously made. 

Footsteps  cf  owr  Forefathers :  what  they  Suffered 
and  what  they  Sought.  By  James  G.  Miall. 
London :  A.  Cockshaw,  Ludgate-liill. 

Against  religious  intolerance,  no  matter  from  what 
sect  it  emanates,  we  have  ever  raised  our  voice. 
It  would  therefore  be  an  act  of  inconsistency  to 
forbear  from  recommending  to  notice  a  work  of 
such  useful  tendencies,  and  so  well  carried  out. 


Sacred  Allegories  and  other  Poems.  By  the  Rev. 
Philip  Bennett  Power,  M.A.  London :  Charles 
Haselden,  Cavendish-square.     1851. 

If  the  reverend  gentleman  possessed  the  spirit 
of  poetry  in  the  same  eminent  degree  as  he  shows 
himself  possessed  of  that  of  earnest  and  zealous 
Christianity,  no  meed  of  praise  would  be  too  vast 
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for  him.  However,  there  ai'e  many  pleasing  lines 
to  be  found  in  the  volume  before  us ;  but  he  is  very 
far  from  being  a  successful  follower  of  Orabbe. 


Scottish  Sports  and  Pastimes.    By  Herbert  Byxo 
Hall,  Esq.  I^ndon :  J.  and  D.  A.  Darling.   1850. 

We  do  not  think  that  our  sporting  friends  will 
derive  much  light  from  this  work.  The  ground 
taken  by  the  author  has  been  so  ably  and  often 
trodden  that  to  tempt  us  to  revisit  it  requires  far 
greater  powers  of  originality,  a  style  far  less 
puerile  and  flippant,  than  distinguish  our  some- 
what cockney  friend. 


A  Key  to  Dr.  M'Cullock's  Course  of  Beading.  By 
A  Teacher.  London :  Johnstone  &  Hunter.  1851. 

This  is  a  useful  little  work  as  far  as  it  goes,  which 
is  a  very  short  way  indeed ;  moreover,  the  selec- 
tions of  places  and  persons  is  not  very  judicious. 
For  instance,  we  are  told  that  **  Lundie,  Rev. 
BoBERT,  was  late  parish  minister  of  Kelso;"  but 
of  Locke  or  Paley,  Playfair,  Bentham  or  Ricardo, 
we  have  not  the  slightest  mention  ! 

The  Cottage  Hon.ei  ^f  England;  or.  Suggested 
Designs  and  Estimated  Cost  of  Improved  Cottage 
Erections,  By  J.  W.  Stbvenson.  London: 
HoulBton  and  Stoneman.    1861. 

Give  your  working-man  a  comfortable  home,  one 
in  which  he  may  take  an  Englishman's  pride,  and 
you  materially  promote  his  moral  and  intellectual 
progress. 

It  will  be  seen  by  an  attentive  or  even  cursory 
perusal  of  the  various  suggestions  contained  in 
this  highly- valuable  work  how  such  may  be  prac- 
tically achieved,  and  at  a  far  less  cost  and  outlay 
than  would  at  first  be  conceived  feasible. 

The  Illustrated  Exhibitor  and  Magazine  of  Art. 
Loudon  :  Cassell,  335,  Strand. 

It  is  impossible  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  this  young 
periodical  without  feelings  of  astonishment  and 
admiration.  We  have  here,  indeed,  no  less  than 
eighty  pages,  thickly  interepersed  with  beautifully 
e.\ecuted  wood-cuts,  illustrative  of  a  vast  variety  of 
interesting  and  important  subjects ;  the  engravings 
executed  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  and  the  letter- 
press displaying  no  ordinary  amount  of  learning 
and  research  ;  the  whole  being  actually  offered  to 
the  world  at  the  modest  price  of  tenpence ! 

The  illustrations  prove  that  the  outlay  of  the 
spirited  projectors  of  this  midertaking  must  have 
been  very  great.  We  trust  that  their  exertions 
will  be  appreciated  and  requited  by  the  public. 

When  we  look  at  a  work  of  this  kind  and  con- 
trast it  with  productions  of  a  similar  character, 
publislied  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  since,  it 
affords  us  no  slight  matter  of  congratulation  to 
observe  tlie  manifest  advances  that  art  has  made 
in  that  interval.  Nay,  we  question  much  whether 
in  England  any  hands  could  have  been  found,  at 


the  time  we  allude  to,  capable  of  tttming  out  work 
in  the  style  that  it  is  presented  to  us  in  the 
"  Illustrated  Exhibitor." 

The  subjects  treated  of  by  the  compUecs  are 
selected  wiUi  judgment,  aud  cannot  fail  to  excite 
the  attention  of  every  reader.  The  explanations  of 
scientific  matters  are  lucid  and  intelligible,  the 
remarks  upon  art  evince  judgment  and  reflection, 
and  many  of  the  scenes  delineated  must  necessarily 
be  popular  because  they  represent  simple,  homely 
and  pathetic  subjects. 

We  earnestly  wish  the  proprietors  the  most 
complete  success,  and  we  have  sufficient  confidence 
in  the  discernment  of  the  public  to  venture  to 
predict  it. 

The  Village  Queen;  or.  Summer  in  the  Country. 

By  T.  MiLLBR.    London :  Addey  and  Co. 
Danish  Fairy   Legends   and   Tales.    By  H.  C. 

Andersen.    London :  Addey  and  Co. 
The  Story  Garden.     London:   Groombridge  and 

Sons.     1851. 
The  Weaver  of  Quellbrunn.  Edinburgh :  Faton  aud 

Ritchie.     1851. 
Two  Fairy  Tales.    By  a  Lady.    London :  Arthur 

Hall,  virtue  and  Co.     1851. 
Little  Henrys  Holiday  at  the  Great  Exhibition. 

London :  Houlston  and  Stoneman. 

With  the  exception  of  one  of  these  soiled 
children's  books,  to  which  we  shall  presently  allude, 
we  think  that  the  little  folks  for  whose  nee  and 
behoof  they  are  provided  will  have  no  cause  to 
complain  of  the  skill  or  kindness  of  the  able  and 
amiable  caterers  to  their  amusement  Many  of 
them  are  already  acquainted  with  good,  simple- 
minded  Hans  Andersen,  and  will  be  delighted  to 
extend  such  acquaintance. 

And  now  we  must  express  our  very  great  sur- 
prise that  publishers  holding  the  position  of  Mesan. 
Addev,  should  suffer  themselves  to  include  in  their 
juvenile  repertoire  works  which  they  have  not 
previously  ascertained,  by  the  most  rigid  scrutiny, 
to  be  worthy  a  place  therein.  Sorely  the  name  of 
Miller  carries  no  such  spell  witli  it  that  it  ahoold 
pass  current  for  all  that  is  most  calculated  to  edify 
or  entertain  the  rising  generation.  His  story  of 
*'  The  Village  Queen"  is  about  tlie  verv  last  that 
should  be  placed  in  a  child's  hands.  We  forbear 
to  enter  into  particulars,  as  we  feel  well  assured 
that  Messrs.  Addey  will,  upon  further  investiga- 
tion, take  our  hint  and  withdraw  a  work  so  highly 
objectionable. 

Itinerary  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  from  Lon- 
don to  York.  By  Chablbs  Mackik.  London: 
W.  H.  Smith  and  Son. 

There  really  appears  to  be  as  much  improvement 
in  works  of  this  description  as  in  the  means  of 
reaching  the  various  places  so  ably  and  graphically 
described  in  this  useful  Itinerary. 

It  is  a  '*  far  cry  to  Lochawe,"  and  a  dreary  journey 
from  Londou  to  York.  Let,  then,  the  traveller 
show  due  gratitude  to  Mr.  Mackie  for  robbing,  as 
he  has  here  done,  such  journey  of  its  tedium. 
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ON    PREVENTABLE    DEATH. 


BY   DR.   KEIN   THALEK. 


Ahokgst  tbe  numeroiifl  salient  features  which 
together  make  up  tho  mental  physiognomy,  there 
are  few  which  bear  so  strong  and  universal  testi- 
mony to  a  high  state  of  organisation  and  develop- 
ment, of  nature  and  of  culture,  as  a  tenderness  of 
h'fe— and  especially  of  human  life,  as  its  highest 
and  noblest  exponent    The  exquisite  sensibility 
o/  woman  and  child  makes  them  shudder  at  the 
very  diought  of  death,  and  sicken  at  the  mere  sight 
of  blood.    The  colder  intellectual  perception  of 
the   highly-educated  man  never  robs  death  of  its 
terrors,  or  life  of  iis  value.    And  the  moral  and 
religious  feelings  of  almost  all  ages  and  nations 
agree  with  singular  unanimity  in  the  proposition, 
that  as  self-preservation  is  the  first  instinct  of  the 
indiTidaal,  so  the  protection  of  life  is  the  first  duty 
of  society ;  and  that  he  who  wilfully  breaks  into 
the  "house  of  life"  deserves  physical  retribution 
in  this  world,  moral  punishment  m  the  next. 

So  self-evident  is  the  connexion  of  this  particular 
form  of  goodness  with  the  proper  evolution  of  our 
triple  nature — a  connexion  which,  by  the  way,  can 
receive  no  better  illustration  than  the  confusion  of 
ideaa  which  the   mere  etymology  of  the  word 
•  hmnanity  **  will  recall  to  the  minds  of  our  readers — 
and  so  obvious  is  the  union  of  duty,  feeling,  and 
interest  in  all  tliat  concerns  the  prolongation  of 
existence,  that  we  shall  forego  the  use  of  the  ordi- 
nary historical  examples  which  might  here  be  so 
easUy  introduced.     We  may  be  contented  to  state 
hvoadly  that,  whether  in  societies  or  individuals, 
homicidal  cruelty  is  the  mark  of  a  debased  intel- 
lect, and  care  for  life  of  an  exalted  one.     Our 
readers  may  cull  their  own  examples  from  the 
peges  of  history,  or  from  the  book  of  the  world 
whidi,  in  the  shape  of  the  Times,  lies  on  their 
b>^eak£ut»tab]a     They  may  also  find  their  own 
exceptions,  in  the  preponderance  of  motives  which 
Mmetimes  makes  an  educated  murderer,  or  the 
pvolessional  education  which  enables  a  solder  to 
dinaiBB  the  subject  of  homicide  from  his  thoughts. 
In  spite  of  these  instances,  the  general  truth  will 
he  found  much  as  we  have  stated  it 

And  within  these  favoured  islands,  at  any  rate, 
there  has  been  a  coeval  and  coequal  march  of 
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civilisation  and  humanity.  During  the  last  two 
centuries,  our  statute-books  have  been  gradually 
purged  of  their  numerous  Draconic  enactments. 
Cardinal  Wiseman  and  Dr.  Gumming  may  feel 
ever  so  conflagratively  disposed  towards  each 
other,  but  no  alternate  preponderance  in  the 
number  of  their  proselytes  or  followers  would 
ever  enable  one  to  bum  the  other,  with  any  decent 
legality ;  and  the  only  bulls  to  which  we  can  now 
be  sacrificed  in  Smithfield  are  bulls  literal,  not 
metaphoric.  Disraeli  cannot  hope  to  impeach  and 
execute  Lord  John,  however  deaf  the  latter  may 
evince  himself  to  the  peculiar  claims  of  agriculture. 
We  no  longer  hang  for  forgery  or  Bheep-stcnling, 
although  bank-notes  and  mutton  are  at  least  as 
much  admired  as  ever  by  a  discriminating  public ; 
and  the  art  of  prophecy  is  encompassed  with  new 
difficulties,  for  there  is  very  little  d  priori  proba- 
bility that  the  most  frugivorous  of  school-boys  is 
really  "born  to  be  hanged." 

Indeed,  the  altered  ptate  of  public  feeling  that 
has  effected  all  these  praiseworthy  improvements 
on  the  good  old  times,  seems  at  last  disposed  to 
run  riot  for  want  of  occupation.  We  have  little 
left  to  look  forward  to  from  the  humanity -move- 
ment but  its  most  outrS  proposals  —  its  senile 
extravagances.  It  is  cruel  to  kill,  hence  we  are 
to  have  no  soldiers ;  it  is  cruel  to  kill,  hence  we 
are  to  grant  murder  immunity  from  retribution ; 
it  is  cruel  to  kill,  hence  we  must  eat  vegetables. 
Rifies,  cannon,  sabres,  bayonets,  knives,  swords, 
and  blunderbusses,  are  all  to  be  utterly  routed  by 
publi.c  opinion ;  and  the  voice  of  peaceful  media- 
tion is  to  resound  through  the  world  in  one  long- 
dra\\ii,  herbivorous  "  ba-a-a !"  to  which,  no  doubt, 
echo  will  make  a  suitable  though  somewhat  sar- 
castic answer. 

It  is  matter  of  notoriety  that,  side  by  side  with 
this  increased  appreciation  of  the  value  and  sanctity 
of  life,  the  average  share  of  each  individual  has 
also  increased ;  and  that  each  infant  bom  within 
these  realms  has  ru  expectancy  of  a  life  longer  by 
many  years  than  that  of  the  infant  bom  two  cen- 
turies ago.  Part  of  this,  no  doubt,  depends  upon 
altered  social  habits,  improved  food,  improved 
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dwellings,  greater  temperance ;  part  also  directly 
depends  upon  the  advanced  medical  science,  of 
which  even  the  former  were,  no  doubt,  the  indirect 
results.  No  inconsiderable  segment  is  perhaps 
attributable  to  one  man,  who  would  have  been 
deified  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  canonised  by  the 
medieval  Catholics,  who  is  revered  and  honoured 
abroad,  and  unhononred,  if  not  forgotten,  at  home ; 
we  mean  Edward  Jenner,  who,  though  a  gentle- 
man, a  scholar,  a  man  of  science,  and  a  benefactor  of 
mankind,  seems  never  to  have  been  forgiven  by  Mrs. 
Grundy  for  being  a  country  practitioner  of  medicine. 

But  whatever  increase  of  longevity  has  been 
hitherto  attained  will  probably  be  far  surpassed 
hereafter.  For,  within  the  last  few  years,  careful 
registration  of  deaths  and  the  study  of  other 
medical  statistics  have  developed  an  almost  new 
branch  of  science ;  so  new,  so  startling,  and  so  all- 
important,  as  to  demand  the  serious  attention  of 
every  thinking  person  in  this  realm.  As  there  is 
no  man  whose  life,  and  health,  and  well-being  are 
unaffected  by  the  facts  which  it  urges,  so  there  is 
no  one  free  from  the  duty  of  examining  into  their 
truth,  and  of  furthering  their  claims  if  true,  by  all 
the  means  in  his  power.  Whether  the  present 
active  movement  in  favour  of  Samttary  Keform 
be  a  noble  and  honourable  impulse  of  humanity, 
or  a  presumptuous  and  mistaken  attempt  on  the 
part  of  deluded,  or  meddling,  or  popularity-hunting 
men,  it  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  greatest  social 
questions  of  the  age,  and  a  question  which,  at  least, 
no  man  can  ignore. 

The  supporters  of  this  movement  assert  that  it 
is  possible  to  distinguish  and  separate  from  the 
returns  of  mortality  a  number  of  instances  in  which 
death  can  be  proved  to  be  the  direct  or  indirect 
result  of  certain  noxious  agencies,  not  generally 
understood  to  be  poisons.  They  also  affirm  that 
these  agents  are  for  the  most  part  capable  of  re- 
mova],  or  mitigation,  by  artificial  human  arrange- 
ments not  generally  regarded  as  antidotes  or  medi- 
cines. Borne  of  these  latter  are  capable  of  being 
effected  or  applied  by  individuals,  each  for  himself 
or  his  family.  But  others,  and  indeed  most  of 
them,  which  essentially  consist  in  the  mere  removal 
of  the  causes  of  the  surplus  mortality  just  alluded 
to,  necessarily  require  the  co-operation  of  many 
individuals. 

It  is  matter  of  doubt  to  many,  whether  the  state 
which  forbids  suicide  has  not  an  equal  right  to 
compel  the  individual,  or  the  head  of  a  family,  to 
the  adoption  of  means  preservative  of  those  lives 
which  belong  to  it  as  well  as  to  himself;  while  no 
sane  man  can  doubt  the  propriety  of  calling  in  the 
law  to  prohibit  any  man  from  poisoning  his  neigh- 
bours, or  to  afford  the  completest  form  of  ^t 
flooial  machinery  which  experience  shows  is  neces- 
sary to  all  co-operative  acta. 

This,  then,  briefly  states  the  case  of  the  Sanitary 
Beformer.  To  use  the  dassic  words  of  the  Officer 
of  Health  to  the  City  of  London,  he  proves  the  oc- 
currence of  '<  preventable  death,"  establishes  the 
efficacy  of  "  preventive  medicine,**  and  appeals  to 
each  individual,  and  to  the  social  aggregate,  to 
apply  the  resources  of  the  latter  to  the  removal  and 
extinction  of  the  former. 


It  is  obvious  that  the  first  of  these  two  propo- 
sitions forms  the  basis  of  the  whole  question.  And 
hence  we  have  selected  the  words  "  Preventable 
Death"  to  head  this  article.  They  form  the  fitting 
text  of  the  few  subjoined  remarks,  which  we  may 
hereafter  follow  by  a  consideration  of  "  Preventive 
Medicine,**  or,  as  the  French  call  it,  "  Hygifene." 

We  can  scarcely  imagine  that  any  of  our  readers 
will  be  disposed  to  think  such  a  nomenclature  in- 
dicates a  presumptuous  affectation  of  knowledge 
and  power  beyond  what  we  actually  possess.  The 
same  Providence  which  has  wisely  decreed  the 
existence  of  disease  and  death  has  also  given  us 
the  means  of  deferring  or  avoiding  them ;  means 
which,  although  somewhat  uncertain  in  their  appli- 
cation to  the  individual,  are  absolutely  effective 
upon  large  masses  of  people.  Any  neglect  of  the 
use  of  these  means  amounts  to  a  crime,  and  is  virtu- 
ally a  degree  of  suicide,  which  nothing  but  the 
more  or  less  wilful  obstinacy  and  ignorance  of  him 
who  commits  it  can  distinguish  from  a  genuine 
self-murder. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  influence  exerted  by 
local  circumstances  upon  a  given  population. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world,  Uiinly  populated 
or  depopulated,  the  want  of  natural  or  the  neglect 
of  artificial  drainage  results  in  a  more  or  lees 
marshy,  quaggy  condition  of  a  large  extent  of 
ground,  from  which  emanates  a  deadly  poison  capa* 
ble  of  producing  ague  in  a  large  number  of  those 
expos^  to  it.  In  other  instances,  the  dried  water- 
courses  of  winter  torrents,  or  the  summer  evapo- 
ration of  the  shallow  banks  of  large  rivers,  give 
rise  to  the  production  of  the  same  poison. 

Thus,  to  sleep  in  the  deserted  Pontine  Marahee 
of  Rome,  to  open  your  window  at  night  in  many 
parts  of  Greece,  to  live  below  a  certain  level  in 
some  East  or  West  Indian  districts,  is  almost  cer- 
tain death.  To  all  those  having  a  choice  of  re- 
siding elsewhere,  or  of  avoidbg  thenight-expoanre 
alluded  to,  we  presume  that  such  a  fatal  contingency 
is  "  preventable  death."  And  it  would  scarcely 
surprise  us  to  find  that  the  rate  of  mortality  in  anch 
a  district  was  a  very  high  one — thatreapers  in  the 
Maremma  return  home  to  die,  that  the  flower  of 
our  army  perish  because  a  paternal  GovenimeDt 
places  their  Indian  barracks  below  the  litenMy  d«od 
level,  and  so  on. 

Knowing,  however,  that  civilisation  has  almost 
expelled  the  ague,  which  chiefly  represented  this 
class  of  disorders  in  England,  the  public  are  apt  to 
assume  that  endemic  disease  is  practically  extinct, 
and  that  such  great  variations  in  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality for  different  places  are  comparatively  on- 
known.    Let  us  see  how  far  this  is  true. 

Contrasting  the  annual  deaths  in  the  population 
of  a  Northumbrian  parish  and  in  that  of  Liverpod, 
we  are  struck  by  the  significant  fact,  that  while  in 
the  former  they  amount  to  one  and  two-fifihs  per 
cent,  in  the  year,  in  the  latter  they  rise  as  high  ^ 
three  and  one-third.  In  short,  the  deaths  are  con- 
siderably more  than  twice  as  numerous  in  the  latter 
case  as  in  the  former.  Here  is  clearly  an  excess 
of  mortality,  an  overplus  which  we  do  ncA  heaitate 
to  call  *^  preventable  death." 

It  may  seem  to  the  uninitiated  that  this  is  no 
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great  difference,  that  the  fignres  are  pretty  much 
alike;  and  that  as  there  must  bo  differences  in  the 
rates  of  mortality,  a  range  of  this  extent  might 
almost  be  expected. 

Far  other  is,  however,  really  the  case.  If  our 
imaginary  objector  were  placed  amongst  an  hun- 
dred men,  every  one  of  whom  was  to  be  shot  down 
saocemvely,  we  are  very  much  mistaken  if  the 
diminotion  of  this  death-rate  to  that  of  shooting 
every  alternate  man,  would  not  strike  him  as  a  very 
considerable  and  extremely  interesting  alteration 
of  the  original  plan. 

In  the  next  place,  there  are  no  such  differences 
in  dealing  with  large  numbers.  Every  actuary 
would  snfaAtantiate  the  truth  of  the  statement,  that 
life  snd  death,  dealt  with  in  large  numbers,  offer 
bnt  inappreciable  deviations  of  the  actual  from  the 
calcdated  results.  Of  even  so  small  a  number  as 
1000  men,  taken  at  such  an  age,  just  so  many  and 
no  more  should  be  living  so  many  years  hence ; 
and  every  increase  of  the  number  would  but 
increase  the  accuracy  of  the  estimate. 

Others  may  think  that  there  is  a  still  more  valid 
objection  to  onr  practical  application  of  this  com- 
parison. ''The  existence  of  accidental  circum- 
stances which  favour  this  particular  district  may 
give  it  a  slight  superiority  over  other  agricultural 
parishes;  and  the  superior  healthiness  of  a  country 
life  is  so  notorious  that  the  total  difference  is  no 
more  than  we  should  expect  In  the  country,  the 
labourer  passes  a  more  considerable  part  of  his 
time  in  the  open  air ;  his  work,  although  worse 
paid  than  that  of  the  urban  artisan,  is  yet  more 
regular  and  certain ;  the  vices  of  large  towns  are 
comparatively  unknown ;  the  excitement  that 
wears  out  the  low-organised  man  is  absent  In 
short,  all  the  circumstances  of  the  countryman  give 
him  a  fairer  chance  of  longevity;  and  the  loss  by 
the  citizen  of  half  his  expectancy  of  life  may  be 
almost  considered  as  a  tax,  by  the  payment  of 
which  he  secures  the  advantages  of  a  liigher 
civilisation,  greater  luxuries,  more  numerous 
jdeasures  and  more  stirring  excitements,  so  that  he 
lives,  as  it  were,  a  quicker  rather  than  a  shorterlUe" 

Much  of  exaggeration  as  is  implied  in  almost 
every  part  of  this  statement,  we  can  afford  to  dis^ 
regard  its  particular  errors  by  pointing  out  that  the 
general  tenor  and  result  is  most  conclusively  refuted 
by  facta.  The  death-rate  of  the  county  of  Surrey, 
with  its  large  and  numerous  town  population,  is  but 
one  and  four-fifths  per  cent,  and  the  whole  south- 
eastern diviaion  of  England  is  but  one-tenth  per 
cent  more.  And,  finally,  the  City  officer  of  healtli, 
in  his  report  for  the  year  1849-60,  pointed  out  the 
remarkable  fact  that,  in  a  large  sub-district  of  some 
12,000  inhabitants,  situate  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  City  of  London,  tho  rate  of  mortality  per 
eent.  was  as  low  as  the  average  minimum  of  Uiis 
Korthmnbrian  village.  So  tluit,  henceforth,  lauda- 
tbns  of  the  vast  inherent  salubrity  of  the  country 
most  be  confined  to  the  writers  of  melodramas, 
and  only  repeated  by  that  wonderful  old  farmer  of 
theirs,  who,  rampant  in  yellow^ops,  defends  injured 
innocence  with  tho  thickest  of  sticks,  praises  virtue, 
denouncea  vice,  and  especially  lashes  the  corruption 
of  an  imaginary  profligate  aristocracy. 


Those  who  really  know  the  actual  condition 
and  personal  habits  of  even  the  most  favoured 
agricultural  population  will  understand  why  we 
can  boldly  regard  as  preventable  all  permanent 
excess  of  mortality.  We  recollect  reading,  some 
years  ago,  a  thoughtful,  sarcastic  chapter  of 
Christopher  North,  which  impugned  the  old, 
threadbare  notions  of  rustic  health  and  longevity 
with  no  less  truthfulness  than  success.  Indeed, 
there  is  much  in  the  social  condition  of  the  peasant 
which  calls  loudly  for  alteration.  He  too  often 
dies  where  he  might  live,  either  from  his  ignorance 
of  known  physical  laws  or  from  his  inability  to 
apply  them.  But  his  urban  brother  dies  sooner 
and  oftener  because,  in  addition  to  the  unhealthy 
circumstances  which  are  conmion  to  both,  he  also 
suffers  from  others  which  are  peculiarly  the  result 
of  the  gregarious  habits  and  ordinary  social 
arrangements  of  a  large  city.  These  evils  are 
definite  enough ;  they  constitute  the  palpable  causes 
of  his  excessive  mortality,  and  they  are  all  sns^ 
ceptible  of  removal.  In  point  of  fact,  we  have 
seen  that  the  health  of  a  metropolitan  population 
may  approach  that  of  a  rustic  one ;  and,  while  we 
may  rely  upon  this  as  proving  how  small  are  the 
necessary  and  unavoidable  disadvantages  of  a  town 
life,  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  there  are  some 
ingredients  in  the  comparison  which  must  tend  to 
the  advantage  of  the  latter;  that  in  the  town 
wages  are  on  an  average  higher,  work  is  less  pro-- 
tracted  and  exhausting,  the  mind  better  attended 
to,  charity  more  frequent  and  constant,  and  medical* 
relief  both  better  and  more  accessible. 

The  numerous  evils  incidental  to  an  arbaa 
residence  will,  of  course,  vary  to  some  extent, 
according  to  the  particular  town  which  is  selected 
for  examination.  At  present  we  shall  do  little 
more  than  enumerate  those  which  are  rendered 
most  pressing  by  their  magnitude  and  importance^ 
or  which  take  the  greatest  estimable  share  in  the 
preventable  mortality  which  we  are  now  dist 
cussing. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  is  the  over-crowded 
population  which  fills  a  large  city,  and  often  crams 
a  house,  a  floor,  a  room,  or  even  a  cellar,  with  human 
beings  in  numbers  which  are  utterly  dispropor<* 
tionate  to  the  amount  of  breathing-air  required  by 
each,  and  which  additionally  and  necessarily  imply 
a  closeness  of  contact  most  favourable  to  the  pro-* 
pagation  of  all  infectious  disorders. 

The  defective  drainage  which  almost  universally 
disgraces  om*  large  towns  is  an  evil  of  even- greater 
importance,  and  causes  whole  districts  of  London, 
reeking  with  the  stinks  of  organic  decomposition, 
to  recover  and  exceed  the  endemic  fatality  they 
possessed  before  the  incidents  of  civilisation  had 
dispelled  their  emanations  of  ague-poison.  Tlie 
want  of  light  and  air  exhibited  by  rooms,  liouses 
and  alleys,  is  a  mischief  of  similar  giant  magnitude; 
while  here  in  London,  as  if  the  scarce  mitigated 
putrefaction  of  that  animal  and  vegetable  refuse 
which  is  incidental  to  a  crowded  population  were 
not  a  sufficient  source  of  poison,  we  next  pour  it 
into  a  tidal  river,  in  which  it  sails  slowly  up  diid 
down  an  indefinite  number  of  times,  to  be  long 
and  repeatedly  inhaled  by  the  population. 
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Nor  is  this  all.  We  bury  our  dead  so  that  their 
putrefying  remains  not  only  remind  the  living 
of  mortality,  but  produce  it;  bo  that  the  man  whom 
society  has  slain  by  its  ignorance  rises  from  his 
grave,  in  the  shape  of  a  gaseous  exhalation,  to  take 
a  full  though  posthumous  revenge ;  and  the  horrible 
fable  of  the  vampyre  is  almost  literally  enacted  by 
the  dead  in  a  city  churchyard  on  their  neighbour- 
ingand  surviving  relatives. 

Finally,  a  whole  host  of  trades  and  occupations, 
whose  offensiveness  might,  to  any  reasonable  being, 
Bofficiently  show  their  injurious  character,  are 
allowed  still  further  to  deteriorate  the  damaged, 
deficient  and  poisoned  atmosphere,  and  pour  out 
every  conceivable  abomination  to  vary  the  colour, 
density  and  smell,  of  the  sooty  mixture  of  solid, 
liquid  and  g^  which  constitutes  the  cnr  of  the 
metropolis. 

In  examining  into  the  relation  of  these  circnm- 
atances  to  the  general  mortality  of  a  town,  it  is  of 
course  very  difficult  to  make  any  exact  subdivision 
of  the  total  deaths  which  shall  so  accurately  corres- 
pond to  the  localities  that  exhibit  the  highest 
degree  of  these  defects,  as  to  allow  of  the  direct 
lesults  of  each  on  the  local  death-rate  being  speci- 
fically estimated.  Generally,  indeed,  they  coincide 
with  each  other;  or,  at  any  rate,  some  being 
imiversal  throughout  an  entire  metropolis,  we  have 
but  to  add  one  or  two  to  make  up  the  maximum, 
both  of  number  and  amount  Many  of  the  closer 
courts  and  alleys  of  London  especially  exemplify 
this;  their  annual  contribution  to  the  district  mor- 
tality being  one  of  frightful,  almost  incredible 
magnitude  and  constancy. 

As  regards  their  influence  in  determining  the 
access  of  special  forms  of  disease,  or  particular 
modes  of  death,  we  again  find  the  same  evident 
relation  of  cause  and  effect^  although  minute  accu- 
racy of  figures  is,  for  the  same  reasons,  equally 
impofisible. 

We  mav  r^^ard  acute  disease  as  producing, 
lay  one  half  of  the  ordinary  mortality.  It  might 
aeem  a  gross  exaggeration  to  call  all  of  these 
preventable  deaths,  still  a  careful  consideration 
will  afibrd  us  reason  for  believing  that  they 
do  but  very  insufficiently  represent  the  actual 
numbers  of  avoidable  mortality^.  For  in  such  an 
estimate  we  leave  out  of  sight  the  well-known 
influence  of  these  causes  in  producing  the  slow 
disorders  of  nutrition  which  result  in  scrofula, 
consumption;  rheumatic  fever,  gout,  and  the  various 
external  complaints  calling  for  surgical  interfe- 
rence; to  say  nothing  of  those  diseasesof  the  vascular 
system  which  are  almost  natural  to  old  age,  but 
are  too  often  anticipated  by  the  premature  decre- 
pitude of  young  men  of  thirty  or  forty.  It  is  thus 
highly  probable  that  the  above  proportion  rather 
&lls  ehort  of  than  exceeds  the  actual  trutk 

On  inquiring  into  the  several  constituents  of 
this  preventable  mortality,  we  find  a  similar  inti- 
Biate  dependance.  The  chief  groups  of  disease 
attracting  our  attention  in  this  respect  are  those  of 
fever,  cholera  and  dysentery,  small-pox,  scarlatina, 
erysipelas,  and  the  infantine  disorders  so  fatal 
during  the  earlier  years  of  life. 

As  regards  the  firsts  and  perhaps  the  gravest  of 


these,  fever,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  consider  it  2a 
other  than  in  almost  every  instance  an  avoidable 
infliction.  It  constitutes  somewhere  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  mortality  produced  by  these  acute 
diseases :  but  this  proportion,  great  as  it  is,  is  a 
most  deficient  and  fallacious  index  of  its  real 
effect 

Others  of  these  groups,  such  as  cholera,are  largely 
and  frequently  fatal,  mowing  down  with  inevitable 
stroke  as  much  as  one  half  or  one  third  of  all 
whom  they  attack.  Many  of  these  epidemics  also 
fall  with  greatest  severity  on  the  feeble  and  ailing, 
or  at  any  rate  can  be  shown,  by  the  low  mortality 
which  succeeds  them,  to  anticipate  the  fiatal  event 
to  many  of  their  victims  by  but  a  few  months. 
Others,  again,  attack  infant  life,  of  little  existing 
conunercial  value  to  the  conmiunity,  apparently 
but  a  slight  loss  from  an  overpopulated  ooiintiy, 
and  ''  costing  only  the  tears  that  are  shed  for  iL" 
The  parents'  loss  may  be  mitigated  by  time,  or 
replaced  by  other  of&pring;  or  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  a  childless  father  and  mother  nuiy 
conceal  from  the  not  too  curious  eye  of  society  the 
desolation  under  which  they  often  inwardly  writhe 
for  the  remainder  of  their  life.  But  in  all  three  of 
these  respects  fever  offers  a  deadly  pre-eminence  of 
mischief. 

We  may  premise  that  even  as  r^;ards  the  abro- 
lute  number  of  its  victims,  fever  doubles  those  of 
the  more  dreaded  Eastern  destroyer,  cholera.  For 
surely  the  deaths  from  the  latter  are  not  to  be 
ignored  when  the  visitation  is  past,  but  are  rather 
to  be  distributed  over  the  long  intervals  of  its 
approach,  during  which  the  growth  of  a  fresh 
population,  and  the  neglect  of  sanitary  precautions^ 
are  together  silently  preparing  its  path  and  mark- 
ing ite  victims.  And  spreading  the  deaths  by 
cholera  over  the  years  of  its  absence,  we  find  that 
those  by  fever,  our  constant  inbred  and  indigenous 
pestilence,  more  than  double  those  of  the  occa- 
sional foreign  destroyer. 

And  it  is  even  more  important  to  notice  that, 
while  treble  the  number  of  deaths  from  cholera 
would  represent  the  entire  population  it  bad 
attacked — the  remaining  two-thirds  returning  for 
the  most  part  through  a  rapid  and  brief  conva* 
lesence  to  their  pristine  mentid  and  bodily  vigonr-- 
the  subjects  of  typhus  cannot  be  estimated  at  leas  than 
ten  or  fifteen  times  so  many ;  the  whole  of  which 
vast  multitude  necessarily  undergo  an  illness  of  at 
least  one  or  two  month's  average  duration,  and  an 
almost  helpless  convalescence,  which  is  frequently 
protracted  to  four  or  five  times  this  date. 

Nor  is  it  the  feeble  and  ailing  adult  or  the 
infant  that  constitute  the  most  frequent  subjects  of 
this  fell  disorder.  Its  victims  are  for  the  most 
part  the  vigorous  man  or  woman  in  the  prime  of 
life,  the  highly  trained  and  fully  educated  member 
of  the  community,  the  father  wnose  labour  sustains 
a  large  family,  or  the  mother  whose  care  and  affec* 
tion  can  alone  adequately  rear  and  educate  them. 
The  loss  of  these,  the  most  vital  elements  of  society, 
is  too  oflen  absolutely  irreparable  to  their  dependant 
offspring,  while  it  cripples  the  resources  of  the 
state,  not  only  by  the  direct  removal  of  capital, 
whic^  such  deaths  imply,  but  by  the  expenditure 
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leqnired  to  snpport  the  additional  burden  so  thrown 
opon  the  pablic 

The  connexion  of  fever  with  bad  drainage  and 
ventiktion  is  most  marked.  Year  by  year  many 
of  the  more  nnwholesome  conrta  and  alleys  of 
London  yield  an  almost  continuous  stream  of 
feverous  dead.  The  few  houses  of  such  localities 
often  present  in  one  year  parochial  cases  of  fever 
Tarying  from  150  to  200,  or  250  and  more  !  And 
those  whose  profession  calls  them  into  daily  contact 
with  such  scenes  well  know  dozens  of  such  culs-de- 
sae  of  life,  where  typhus,  once  introduced,  wanders 
round  and  round  the  court,  as  if  unable  to  effect 
its  ezity  as  if  forcibly  restrained  in  the  magic 
circle  which  the  wizard  hand  of  bad  ventilation  and 
drainage  have  drawn  around  it  And  where  fever 
dwdls,  there  cholera  visits^  selecting  in  its  distant 
visitations  the  lines  or  spots  of  ill-drained  and  un- 
ventilated  habitations  with  never-failing  accuracy, 
and  claiming  a. number  of  victims  generally  in 
strict  proportion  to  those  which  ordinarily  make  the 
particular  district  unhealthy  or  the  reverse ;  while 
the  attention  generally  bestowed  upon  death  by 
cholera  has  actually  enabled  the  City  officer  of  health 
to  trace  its  enormous  local  mortality  to  the  ill- 
drained  relics  of  the  brooks  or  marshes  of  previous 
centuries,  and  to  show  that  this  pestilence  has, 
with  ghastly  geographical  skill,  darkened  the  map 
of  London  along  Uie  old  Fleet  Ditch  and  the  former 
Hoorfields  Marsh. 

The  same  observation  ¥dll,  mutcttis  mutandis, 
apply  to  the  mortality  from  erysipelas.  This 
poison,  which  annually  selects  a  large  number  of 
victims  from  women  in  child-bed,  or  men  who 
have  undergone  surgical  operations,  is  similarly 
exaggerated  in  its  effects  where  these,  its  indirect 
cauaes,  predominate.  And  of  both  fever  and  it  we 
may  confidently  affirm  that  there  is  little  reason 
to  suppose  that  they  have  any  causes  except 
decomposition  and  contagion,  or  that  they  ever 
occur  except  either  as  produced  by  the  former 
or  propagated  by  the  latter  agency.  It  is  self- 
evident  Vast  the  first  is  wholly  preventable ;  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  ventilation  and  cleanliness 
would,  in  a  vast  majority  of  instances,  so  diminish 
the  contact  of  the  healthy  subject  with  liquid  or 
gaseous  exhalations  from  the  diseased  as  virtually 
to  suppress  infection.  To  talk  mathematically, 
the  danger  is  inversely  as  some  very  high  power 
of  the  distance.  Hospital  practice  shows  that,  a 
few  feet  of  air  once  interposed  between  the  beds, 
we  may  scatter  our  fever-cases  in  the  wards  with 
no  danger  to  those  suffering  from  other  complaints, 
and  with  remarkable  advantage  to  those  patients 
themselves.  Unless  met  by  &e  greatest  care  in 
ventilation,  a  fever-ward  does  but  concentrate  the 
poison. 

The  preventable  character  of  infectious  disease 
is  still  more  strongly  marked  in  the  case  of  scar- 
latina and  small-pox.  As  regards  the  latter, 
universal  vaccination  would,  directly  or  indirectly, 
almost  suppress  it;  this  direct  effect  being  the 
protection  from  future  attacks  which  it  so  con- 
stantly affords,  and  the  indirect  being  the  frequent 
interruption  to  the  chain  of  contagion  which 
even  a  dimtnutUm  in  the  number  of  the  unpro- 


tected would  imply.  Almost  all  the  fatal  cases 
of  small-pox,  so  constantly  occurring,  are  due 
to  the  neglect  or  refusal  of  parents  to  vaccinate 
their  children.  Some  entertain  a  general  prejudice 
against  vaccination,  the  grounds  of  which  they  either 
cannot  or  will  not  explain.  Others — ^by  a  kind  of 
logic  unhappily  not  limited  to  their  class-^argue 
thAt,  as  vaccination  does  not  always  protect  from 
small-pox,  therefore  it  never  does.  Others  are 
predestinarians,  some  of  the  Galvinistic,  some  of 
the  Mahonunedan  variety ;  and  decline,  as  the  case 
may  be,  either  to  fly  in  the  face  of  Providence,  or 
uselessly  to  attempt  to  alter  what  is  already  pre- 
determined, the  death  or  immunity  of  their  off- 
spring. And  so  this  form  of  homicide  continues, 
and,  at  the  present  time,  slays  at  the  rate  of  about 
1,500  a-year  in  London  alone.  Vaccination  and 
re-vaccination,  by  means  of  the  gratuitous  medical 
relief  provided  by  the  state  (and  partially  paid 
for  by  the  proudest  and  poorest  of  respectable 
artizans)  would  save  nearly  every  one  of  these 
lives. 

How  far  the  course  of  these  disorders  is  modi- 
fied by  the  ventilation,  comfort  and  general  cir- 
cumstances to  which  their  poorer  subjects  are  ex- 
posed the  reader  may  almost  imagine  for  himself. 
In  the  course  of  rather  extensive  practice  amongst 
the  poor,  the  writer  of  this  article  has  gradually 
come  to  found  his  prediction  of  the  probable  course 
and  termination  of  a  case  of  scarlatina  or  small- 
pox less  on  the  severity  of  the  commencing  dis- 
order, or  even  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  than 
upon  the  sanitary  state  of  the  habitation  in  which  he 
or  she  lies.  And  he  has  seen  the  removal  to  the  clean, 
roomy  and  comfortable  wards  of  a  large  hospital 
followed  by  the  rapid  amendment  and  recovery  of 
patients  who,  humanly  speaking,  would  inevitably 
have  died  in  the  squalid  filth  of  their  confined  and 
crowded  lodging ;  and  this  not  only  without  any 
alteration  in  the  medicines  exhibited,  but  some- 
times when  the  peculiar  stage  of  the  disease  allowed 
very  little  active  treatment  of  any  kind  whatever. 

We  next  come  to  the  large  and  fatal  class  of 
infantile  disorders,  where,  leaving  awhile  the  argu- 
ments which  scientific  medicine  might  offer,  we 
shall  again  take  our  stand  upon  facts  which  are  not 
only  direct  and  incontrovertible  but  are  open  to 
the  understanding  of  any  reasoning  creature. 

The  disorders  which  threaten  the  tender  organi- 
sation of  the  first  few  years  of  life  necessarily  imply 
a  somewhat  greater  mortality  of  this  than  of  sub- 
sequent periods.  Many  of  these  deaths  are,  per- 
chance, the  result  of  a  kindly,  though  apparently, 
harsh  decree  of  nature,  removing  the  delicate  being 
which  could  never  have  battled  successfully  wiu 
the  physical  realities  of  the  world. 

Here,  in  England,  thank  Heaven  I  large  families 
are  common ;  and  no  systematic  child-murder  of 
any  kind  disgraces  our  outward  civilisation :  and 
in  the  middle  classes  the  per-centage  of  ^  children 
actually  reared  is  a  very  high  one.  Setting  aside 
the  successive  decay  of  a  consumptive  family  as 
they  attain  the  age  most  liable  to  this  disease,  or 
the  yet  rarer  coincidences  which  sometimes  mark 
out  a  number  of  healthy  persons  related  to  each 
other  for  accidental  deaths,  most  of  the  members 
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of  sach  a  household  generally  grow  up  all  the 
healthier  in  mind  and  body  for  the  discipline  and 
mutual  dependance  which  such  numbers  and  rela- 
tionship imply.  The  victims  of  parental  cruelty 
and  ignorance  are  very  few.  Rarely  a  child  is 
sacrificed  to  Dafiy,  or  to  the  hardening  system,  or 
to  the  stufiing  plan.  Occasionally  an  abnormal 
and  misdeveloped  activity  of  brain  exposes  the 
unhappy  infant  who  possesses  it  to  the  dangerous 
religious  or  intellectual  enthusiasm  of  its  parents; 
and  the  precocious  child,  weighed  down  by  the 
disproportionate  mental  toil  involved  in  efforts  of 
imaginative  abstraction — which  properly  belong  to 
the  intellect  of  a  very  different  age---dies  a  martyr 
to  the  fanatic  stupidity  of  its  parents,  perhaps  to  be 
eulogised  in  small  gilt  tracts  circulated  among  shud- 
dering playmates.*  As  a  rule,  however,  the  majo- 
rity of  ^e  children  of  afiBuence  escape  these  evils. 

Wic&  the  poorer  classes,  however,  and  especially 
with  those  inhabiting  our  large  towns,  the  most 
limited  inquiries  elicit  a  frightful  contrast  Talk 
to  any  matron  of  fifty,  and  the  probability  is  strong 
that  you  hear  she  has  had  ten  children,  of  whom 
three  only  attained  the  adult  age ;  or  five  or  six, 
•of  whom  but  one  or  two  survive.  And  we  regret 
that  truth  obliges  us  to  add,  that  the  miseries  of 
our  social  state  are  often  such  as  to  deaden,  if  not 
to  prevent^  parental  sorrow :  nay  more,  the  medi- 
cal man  labouring  amongst  the  poor  too  often  hears 
the  death  of  a  child  spoken  of  as  "  a  happy  release ;" 
the  tone  in  which  Uiis  common  formula  is  pro- 
nounced often  forcing  the  conviction  that  the  re- 
lease really  thought  of  is  the  parent's  liberation 
from  the  expense  of  an  additional  mouth,  or  from 
the  additional  discomfort  which  even  one  more 
creates  in  the  over-crowded  lodging  of  the  family. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  insinuate  that  natural  affection 
is  generally  no  attribute  of  the  poor.  The  case  is 
exactly  the  reverse.  We  adduce  these  instances 
just  as  historians  bring  forward  the  more  exagge- 
rated miseries  of  a  siege,  not  to  afford  us  a  ground 
for  denying  the  existence  of  feelings  implanted  by 
nature  in  every  hearty  but  rather  to  show  what 
must  be  the  strength  of  these  antagonist  circum- 
stanceSy  in  order  that  they  should  prevail^  though 
ever  so  slightly  or  rarely,  in  this  dreadful  conflict 
— this  murderous  "battle  of  life"—- which  our 
urban  poor  are  forced  to  fight 

If  our  readers  cannot  confirm  this  statement  by 
application  to  any  medical  man  or  clergyman  in 
habitual  intercourse  with  the  poor,  we  can  but  refer 
them  to  statistics,  which  at  least  amply  establish  the 
fact  of  a  surplus  and  preventable  mortality.  The 
number  of  deaths  amongst  children  under  five  years 
of  age  in  our  laree  towns  is  at  least  twice  as  great 
as  in  the  agricultural  district  before  alluded  to. 
What  is  its  proportion  to  the  infant  mortality  of 
the  affluent  classes  we  cannot  substantiate,  and 
scarcely  dare  to  conjecture,  so  incredibly  high 
would  it  probably  be. 

We  crave  the  indulgence  of  onr  readers  for  the 

♦  Some  of  whom,  by  the  tray,  "  huTc  more  understanding  than 
theiT  teachere."  Witness  one  little  female  logician  of  seven  years, 
who  horrified  her  eatechist  by  saying  that  "though  she  would  like 
to  be  good,  she  wouldn't  on  any  aooonnt  be  very  good."  Pressed 
for  an  explanation,  she  stated  that  she  had  observed  that  *'  all  the 
t^  good  children  died  to  young.** 


cursory  way  in  which  this  article  has  treated  many 
subjects  deserving  a  longer  and  more  thoughtful 
handling.  Some  of  them  will  probably  be  more 
fully  considered  in  subsequent  papers.  We  scarcely 
feel  the  need  of  apologising  for  the  irregalar  and 
strong  language  which  sometimes  will  thrust  itself 
into  such  discussions ;  for  the  lives  of  the  public, 
and  especially  of  the  more  helpless,  are,  so  to  speak, 
required  at  the  hands  of  our  profession.  And,  un- 
fortunately for  mankind,  the  atatementn  of  thepre- 
ceding  paragraphs  are,  at  any  rate,  not  at  all  ex- 
aggerated ;  and  many  a  man  whose  eye  scans  these 
pages,  perhaps  even  the  educated  artisan  who  pre- 
pares them  for  the  press,  might  corroborate  and 
amplify  their  details 

There  is  one  argument  which  we  cannot  forbear 
to  use,  selfish  as  its  application  may  seem  indirectly 
to  be.  Who  that  reads  these  lines  has  not  been 
bereaved  of  those  near  and  dear  to  him  by  death? 
Who  cannot  recollect  the  ghastly  wound  of  their 
loss,  or  does  not  still  feel  occasional  throbbing  and 
stinging  pain  in  the  hard  cicatrix  of  sorrow  that 
time  has  at  length  afforded?  Any  man  who  has 
ever  lost  a  friend  or  relative  from  any  of  these  pre- 
ventable diseases,  would  do  well  to  recollect,  that 
he  is  a  personal  sufferer  from  the  social  evils  to 
which  we  have  now  traced  their  origin ;  and  that 
he  is  henceforth,  as  it  were,  bound  to  avenge  the 
manes  of  the  departed  upon  the  still  living  assassin, 
and  to  appease  his  own  feelings  in  a  for  once  legal 
and  laudable  revenge.  While,  similarly,  he  who 
has  any  affection  for  any  single  individual  of  his 
kind,  or  any  interest  in  his  own  existence,  maybe 
reminded  that,  whatever  be  the  average  of  life 
which  his  condition  of  ease  and  affluence  confers,  it 
is  still  far  from  amounting  to  an  immunity  from 
disease.  There  is  no  escaping  the  task  of  sustain* 
ing  part  at  least  of  the  burden  of  our  poorest  and 
most  miserable  neighbour  or  fellow-townsman.  It 
is  no  instance  of  delirant  reges,  plectuntur  Aehivi 
We  stand  or  fall,  live  or  die,  in  great  measure  by 
the  prosperity  or  misery,  life  or  death,  of  the 
smallest  and  poorest  of  our  social  elements.  The 
fever  arising  or  abiding  in  the  close  and  sickening 
court  or  alley,  is  waited  by  an  accidental  breese 
into  the  stately  mansion,  or  lurks  in  the  clothes 
which  my  lord  receives  fresh  from  the  hands  of 
the  '*  sweater"  in  his  noisome  den.  The  erysipelas 
propagated  amongst  the  crowded  poor,  renders  the 
most  trifling  surgical  operations  almost  equally 
dangerous  to  the  rich  in  his  magnificent  solitude. 
The  heir  of  large  estates  jostles  the  urchin  recove^ 
ing  from  scarlatina  in  the  streets,  and  the  family 
which  "  came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror' is 
in  a  few  days  extinct.  The  rich  merchant  stumbles 
into  a  cab  or  omnibus,  and  at  the  same  time  falls 
into  the  arms  of  the  grim  skeleton  King,  who 
awaits  him  in  the  shape  of  a  typhoid  emanadon 
from  its  latest  occupant  In  short,  the  mixture  im- 
plied in  a  gregarious  existence,  renders  us  physic- 
ally as  well  as  morally  responsible  for  the  well- 
being  of  our  neighbour,  in  so  far  as  our  actions  can 
produce  it :  and  the  chaplcss,  motionless  jaws  of 
Death  are  constantly  preaching  to  him  who  hath 
ears  to  hear  a  terrible  sermon  on  the  text  of  our 
"universal  brotherhood." 
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Perhaps  few  of  our  readers  have  hitherto 
sofficiently  appreciated  the  terrible  sarcasm  upon 
onr  existing  social  arrangements  which  is  con- 
cealed in  that  popular  proverb^  **  God  made  the 
country,  but  man  made  the  town."  These  pithy 
ssyingB,  which  lie,  as  it  were,  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  people,  seem  sometimes  to  anticipate  the 
scientific  discoveries  of  ages,  and  to  be  destined 
to  appeal  to  whole  cycles  of  human  intellect,  as 
well  as  passion.  Nor  are  they  the  less  true  in 
their  general  sense,  that  every  man  affixes  io 
them  his  own  special  private  interpretation,  which 
is  sometimes  a  substitute,  but  more  frequently  a 
tag,  for  their  catholic  meaning.  Thus  the  lover 
of  nature  would  explain  the  comparative  advan- 
tages implied  in  the  above  apopthegm,  by  say- 
ing that  the  country  meant  a  clear  sky,  fresh 
breezes,  green  grass,  waving  trees,  running 
brooks,  and  the  carol  of  birds ;  while,  conversely, 
town  was  associated  in  his  thoughts  with  a 
pall  of  smoke,  the  reek  of  shambles,  sewers 
and  gas-pipes,  a  muddy  pavement,  rows  of 
grimy  brick  houses,  open  gutters,  and  an  evening 
concert,  where  the  parts  of  nightingales  were 
"kindly  taken,  on  an  extremely  short  notice,*'  by 
an  infinity  of  cats.  The  man  of  delicate  organisa- 
tion would  merely  refer  to  it  as  affording  a  myste- 
rions  explanation  of  the  fact  that,  somehow  or 
other,  he  never  feels  well  in  London;  that  he 
has  headaches  and  languor,  bad  appetite  and  low 


spirits,  and  is  only  relieved  on  returning  to  the 
spud  and  paternal  acres,  to  which  he  feels  the 
imperious  attachment  described  long  ago  by 
Horace.* 

But  all  men  are  not  mere  lovers  of  nature  or 
dilettanti  agriculturists.  Many  are  wrestling  for 
bread,  and  some  for  duty,  as  the  necessary  indwel- 
lers  of  large  towns,  pre-occupied  by  an  all-absorb- 
ing struggle,  which  makes  life  one  long  continuouB 
action,  and  scarce  gives  time  for  the  refinements  of 
sensation. 

It  is  for  these,  apparently  the  least  concerned  in 
the  application  of  our  proverb,  that  a  paradoxical 
fate  has  reserved  its  fullest  force.  For  them,  alas, 
man  has  made  the  town ;  neglecting  the  means  of 
information  and  improvement,  and  practically 
ignoring  the  choice  of  good  and  evil  which  God 
has  given  him ;  has  so  made  it,  that  it  not  only 
lacks  the  dispensable  pleasures  of  the  country,  and 
disturbs  the  finely-suspended  baUnce  of  delicate 
health,  but  clutches  and  wrests  away  the  very  life 
of  a  large  proportion  of  those  inhabitants  whom  it 
was  constructed  in  order  to  defend  and  associate 
in  common  exertions  for  a  public  and  general  good 
— which,  be  it  remembered,  is  after  all  but  the  co- 
efficient of  their  private  and  individual  happiness. 

*  Gaodentem  patriot  findeie  mtoqIo 
Agros  « 

Nonqtiam  dimoTeu. 

Book  i.,  Ode  1. 
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C^H  APTEB    VII. 

J0B9MT  DOWIE'S. 


"  Mr.  DowiE !" 

"  John !" 

**  Johnnie  !" 

"  Whe  I  coming ! — presently  ! — jist  in  one  mo- 
meDt  !* 

The  host  thus  variously  designated  by  his  mul- 
tifarious  guests  was  John  Dowie,  landlord  of  the 
famous  alehouse  in  Liberton*8-wynd,  Edinburgh, 
a  thoroughfare  which,  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  led 
from  the  High-street  to  the  Cowgate,  but  which 
modem  improvement  has  well-nigh  obliterated, 
both  in  name  and  reality.  The  opening  at  the 
north  side  still  is  there,  but  conducts  only  to  courts 
of  justice ;  and,  iialf-way  down,  one  end  is  always 
closed  by  a  gateway,  except  when  criminals  pass 
along  from  a  remote  cell  on  their  way  to  the  place 
of  execution,  which  dread  locality  is  still,  in  legal 
phraseology,  denominated  "  the  head  of  Liberton's* 
wynd."  The  extremity  leading  to  the  Cowgate, 
and  by  which  Mr.  Bowie's  customers  from  the 
fiouthcm  districts  approached  his  premises,  is  now 
built  up. 

In  days  when  clubs  and  high-class  taverns  were 
yet  unknown,  Johnnie  Dowie  s  establishment  was 
the  great  resort  of  Scotch  metropolitan  citizens. 
The  situation  was  central,  the  ale  was  always  in 


condition,  winter's  cold  never  froze  it,  summer's 
heat  never  sharpened,  and  even  the  forked  light- 
ning never  soured  it  "There's  just  a  way  o' 
doing  things,"  was  Johnnie's  reply  when  interro- 
gated as  to  the  cause  of  the  ''reaming  swats"  that 
ever  mantled  in  his  tankards,  and  the  mystery  of 
its  preservation  remained  as  profound  as  ever. 
Then  Johnnie's  fire  always  blazed  cheeril}^  and  he 
could  exhibit  a  ''haddie  done  brown,"  almost 
equal  to  anything  that  Newhaven  could  perform  in 
this  department  of  gastronomy.  Moreover,  John 
Dowie  was  well  to  do  in  the  world,  as  the  phrase 
goes ;  and  he  was  not  grasping.  Gall  for  the  bill, 
and  he  merely  counted  the  empty  hottles,  and  then 
smiled  incredulously  when  waggish  guests  pro- 
duced some  half-dozen  more  "  toom  vessels"  from 
underneath  the  table  or  from  their  own  pockets  as 
practical  proofs  of  the  invalidity  of  his  mode  of 
reckoning.  His  laugh  was  never  loud,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  said  to  be  "  ready  chorus"  to  the 
jests  of  his  customers ;  but  he  had  his  smile  and 
his  bland  shake  of  the  hand  ready  on  all  occasions, 
for  our  northern  tapster  was  more  given  to  panto- 
mime than  to  words.  Johnnie  could  boast  of  more 
than  one  assistant,  but  people  preferred  being 
served  by  himself;  and,  while  the  emissaries  drew, 
he  delivered,  ambling  about  with  his  cocked  ha^ 
knee-breeches,  buckled  shoes  and  sleek. paunchi 
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the  very  personification  of  a  man  at  ease  with 
himself  and  desirous  of  conferring  the  means  of 
happiness  on  others. 

On  the  evening  on  which  we  wish  to  in- 
trodace  the  reader  into  Mr.  Dowie's  tavern,  the 
wooden  henches  were,  as  iisual,  filled  with  all 
sorts  of  visitors.  One  hox  would  contain  staid 
burghers,  discussing  local  politics,  and  the  ebbs  and 
flows  of  diplomacy  in  some  given  incorporated 
crafl ;  another  would  consist  of  more  animated  faces, 
and  their  owners  would  be  settling  the  afifaira  of  the 
nation ;  a  third  would  be  filled  with  students,  who 
had  dropped  in  on  their  way  home  from  the  spe- 
culative and  other  debating  societies,  and  who, 
devoting  their  energies  to  wider  topics,  would 
be  busy  with  points  connected  with  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  Julian  the  Apostate,  the  policy  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  on  the  decapitation  of  Charles  I., 
and  who,  with  the  discrimination  of  youth,  would 
be  arguing  on  all  these  matters  with  an  intensity 
proportionate  to  their  ignorance  of  them ;  a  fourth 
might  rejoice  in  the  occupancy  of  idle  clerks  and 
'prentices,  who  came  in  for  frolic;  and  a  fifth  and 
more  secluded  receptacle  would  be  peopled  with 
half-pay  officers  of  the  army  or  navy,  annuitants. 
Government  or  Bank  officials,  who,  having  where- 
withal to  live  and  nothing  whatever  to  do,  had 
many  hours  before  exhausted  all  imaginable  topics 
of  conversation,  and  now  sat  drowsily  drinking 
and  smoking,  sometimes  casting  their  eyes  on  the 
clock  to  ascertain  if  they  had  sufficiently  killed 
time  to  allow  them  to  pay  for  their  beverage  and 
go  home  to  bed,  and  at  other  times  peering  forth 
with  envious  eye  at  the  animated  groups  around, 
who,  busied  with  some  one  thing  or  other  through- 
out the  day,  could  afford  to  be  merry  at  night 

"  Any  word  of  Muir  ?"  said  Deacon  Elliot  of  the 
Hanmierman  Incorporation  to  Mr.  Carmichacl,  a 
stout  bank-teller. 

"  Not  a  word,"  replied  the  man  of  notes.  "  In 
point  of  fact,  ho  will  never  be  heard  of — and  far 
better  that  he  should  not;  far  better.  A  low,  vul- 
gar fellow,  attempting  to  overturn  the  best  consti- 
tution in  the  world." 

'*  Who  is  Muir  ?"  asked  an  English  bagman  who 
was  in  the  act  of  treating  his  friend  and  customer 
Deacon  Elliot. 

"  Who  is  he  ?"  echoed  the  banker.  "  He  is  an 
advocate  most  unworthy  of  the  office,  for  they  are 
an  honour  to  Europe ;  there  is  not  a  more  learned 
body  in  the  civilised  imiverse  than  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates  in  Edinburgh ;  and  this  fellow,  Muir, 
who  by  some  accident  happens  to  be  one  of  them, 
forgetting  his  position,  has  been  coquetting  with 
weavers  and  tailors,  and  all  kinds  of  rascals  with- 
out garments,  to  overturn  the  throne  and  govern- 
ment. As  my  friend  Williamson  says— you'll 
know  him,  sir;  Williamson  of  the  mint  in  Dublin; 
everybody  knows  him — ** 

Bags  nodded. 

'*  Williamson  said  to  me  once,  'Carmichael,'  says 
he,  slapping  me  on  the  shoulder — for  you  know  he 
and  I  were  both  bom  in  the  Covenant  Close — 
'.Carmichael,'  says  he,  *  whenever  a  man  tu  ms  Radical 
always  button  your  pockets ;'  and  he  was  right, 
quite  right,  as  he  always  is.  Catch  him  ever  speak 


anything  but  the  most  perfect  good  seme!  You 
will  have  seen  his  tables,  sir  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  and  his  chairs  too,"  responded  the 
knight  of  the  road. 

*'  No,  no,  my  good  fellow ;  I  mean  his  tables  of 
weights  and  measures.  Williamson,  you  know, 
was  first  of  all  in  the  mint  here — ^poor,  miserable, 
low  place.  His  soul  was  far  above  it,  and  so  he  was 
transferred  to  the  mint  in  Dublin ;  ond  his  tables 
did  it,  his  tables  of  weights  and  measures  did  it 
He  made  the  imperial  gallon  the  standard  measore 
of  capacity,  both  for  liquid  and  dry  goods,  and 
did  80  with  distilled  water,  the  temperature  of  the 
atmospheric  pressure  being  at  certain  points.  He 
knew  the  facts.  We'll  drink  his  health — ^long  life 
to  him  I  I  always  propose  his  health  wherever  I 
am,  and  to  respond  to  such  a  toast  does  honour  to 
my  company.    Fill  up  your  glass,  Deacon  EUiot" 

"Mr.  Thomson's  good  health,  by  all  means," 
said  the  Anglican. 

"Mr.  Williamson  1  said,  sir.  Not  to  know 
him  is  to  argue  yourself  unknown." 

"  I'll  be  whipped  if  it  is  I  I  Ve  been  in  Dubliu 
forty  or  fifty  times,  and  be  hanged  if  ever  I  heard 
of  this  Thomson  or  Williamson,  or  his  chairs,  or 
his  tables,  or  anythink  else  about  him." 

"That  depends,  my  good  sir,"  returned  the 
banker,  "  what  part  of  Dublin  you  slept  in,  and 
what  sort  of  society  you  cultivated  during  yoar 
waking  moments.    Ask  >ou  at  the  mint" 

"  In  course  he  will  be  heard  of  there,  and  so 
in  course  will  any  twopenny-halfpenny  clerk  or 
porter  in  the  place.  But  I  say  he  has  never  been 
heard  of  in  any  other  place.  The  fact  is,  you  Scotch- 
men, bedad !  you  haven't  a  fortieth  cousin  as  comes 
to  London  or  Dublin  but  he  is  sure  to  be  King 
George  the  Third's  right  hand  man,*or  hail  fellow 
well  met  with  Pitt,  or  some  of  the  other  big  nobs  ; 
and  the  sooner  that  such  humbugs  are  all  sent 
homp  to  their  beggarly  country  the  bitter." 

"  Hem  I"  ejaculated  Deacon  Elliot. 

The  rider  was  taken  aback  by  the  dry  cough  of 
his  customer,  the  deacon ;  and,  in  truth,  the  worthy 
gentleman,  in  the  ardour  of  his  tirade  against  the 
Scotch,  had  altogether  overlooked  the  presence  of 
a  third  party.  However,  observing  that  the  glaaaes 
both  of  the  deacon  and  banker  were  empty,  he 
perceived  a  way  of  escape. 

"  Hillo,  Dowie,  or  whatever  be  your  name,  three 
bottles  here !  I've  got  into  an  argument  with  this 
ale  of  your's,  and  must  take  some  more  to  dear 
my  head.  My  shot,  gentlemen,  if  you  please.  Nay, 
I  order  and  I  pay." 

"  My  wife,  gentlemen,"  said  the  deacon  apolo- 
getically. 

"  Wife !"  roared  the  banker.  "  Take  my  word 
for  it,  no  wise  man  ever  marries.  Williamson  never 
married,  and  why  should  I  ?  Are  yon  oouj^ed,  sir  f ' 

"  Not  I,"  replied  the  traveller.  **  What  keeps  two 
will  keep  one  uncommon  well." 

"  Perfect^  sir  I  that  apopthegm  is  perfection  itself! 
I'll  tell  that  to  Williamson  the  very  first  time  I  see 
him.  I  either  go  across  to  him  in  summer,  or  he 
comes  across  to  me  in  autumn — that's  a  settled 
point" 

"Well,  now/'  rejoined  the  commercial,  "that.we 
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We  got  ft  new  bottle,  tell  iiB  rather  about  this 
Mair  than  about  Williamson." 

**  My  good  sir,  you  shock  me ;  but  no  matter. 
Mnir  has  been  inciting  the  rabble  to  rebellion  for 
some  months,  trying  to  set  up  a  republic,  as  they 
have. been  doing  in  France,  and  circulating  Paine's 
Works  and  all  that  kind  of  trash.  And  he  was  laid 
by  the  heels,  sir;  but,  getting  bail,  he  fled  to 
France,  where  I  hope  he  will  be  guillotined,  as 
maoy  better  people  have  been  before  him.  If  he 
had  had  a  good  cause  would  he  have  run  off  like  a 
sneak,  inrtead  of  boldly  meeting  the  charges 
against  him  at  the  bar  of  his  country  ?' 

"  He  isn't  a  sneak  any  more  than  you,**  cried 
Character  Gook  from  an  adjoining  box. 

'*  That*8  a  vulgar  fellow,  don*t  mind  him/'  said 
Garmichael  to  his  companion. 

But  Character  was  not  so  easily  to  be  put  down. 
He  left  his  own  box  and  confronted  the  banker ; 
and  aa  the  pugnacity  and  politics  of  both  cham- 
pions were  well  known,  the  guests  looked  on  in 
expectation  of  a  scene. 

''I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Jemmy  Garmichael,*' 
shouted  Character,  "  Tammas  Muir  is  an  honester 
man  and  a  prettier  fellow  than  ever  stood  on  your 
leather;  and  as  he  promised  to  come  back  and 
stand  his  trial,  he'll  do  it  What  for  do  you  set 
yersel  up  as  belanging  to  the  aristocracy?  Ye 
stand  and  clink  half-crowns  on  a  counter,  and  get 
your  bit  salary,  which  ye  spen'  here  in  Johnny 
Dowie*8;  but  you're  not  a  man  of  property.  I 
have  heard  you  speaking  about  the  friends  of  the 
great  cause  as  being  vulgar ;  but  there's  Mr.  Muir, 
he  8  a  young  laird,  and  there's  me,  I've  hooses  in 
the  Patter-raw,  and  if  it  wasna  for  the  gude  o'  the 
coontra,  do  ye  suppose  that  I  wad  labour  to  bring 
about  Reform  ?*' 

'^  No  offence,  Mr.  Cook.  None,  I  assure  you.  I 
spoke  in  general  terms — no  special  allusion,  on 
that  point  most  emphatic." 

'*  Don't  mister  me,"  rejoined  the  implacable 
friend  of  liberty ; "  it's  you  and  the  like  o'  you  that 
keeps  the  people  from  being  represented.  If  all 
of  us  asked  for  votes,  do  you  think  any  Ministry 
or  Grovemment  would  refuse.  But  then  when  a 
parcel  of  whinging,  whining,  lick-the-dust  sort  of 
characters  say  that  they  don't  want  to  be  electors, 
then  lords  and  those  kind  of  people  say  that  the 
country  is  not  in  earnest,  and  the  rulers  and  Par- 
liament gentry,  who  are  as  blind  as  moles,  say, 
'Peace,  peace,'  when  the  whole  nation  is  in  a 
bkse.  Get  away  with  you !"  And  Character  Cook 
turned  briskly  round  on  his  heel,  the  act  of  gyration 
dashing  a  bottle  of  ale  out  of  the  landlord's  hand, 
who  happened  to  be  passing  behind  the  angry  poli- 
tician at  this  critical  juncture. 

''That  is  terrible  I"  remarked  Johnnie,  with  one 
of  his  most  benevolent  smiles,  as  he  stooped  down 
to  collect  the  broken  glass. 

Cook  retired  to  his  own  box,  and,  taking  off  his 
hat,  dashed  it  on  the  table  and  looked  grimly  around 
the  company.  **  There  is  no  hope  for  this  mise- 
rable country,  none  whatever.  No  hope,  none 
whatever."  And  he  continued  repeating  these  omi- 
nous negations  in  the  hope  that  they  would  stir  u 
some  of  the  guests  to  argument;  but^  whilst 
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would  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  him  engaged 
in  mortal  affray,  none  seemed  to  claim  the  honour 
of  being  combatant;  and  a  general  titter  went 
through  the  guests  at  this  second  Alexander  being 
so  much  at  a  loss  for  an  antagonist  Cook  having 
scanned  the  whole  boxes,  finally  settled  his  eye  on 
his  late  foe,  the  banker ;  but  that  gentleman  pru- 
dently averted  his  head,  a  gesture  which  was  at 
once  appreciated,  as  Cook  put  out  his  under-lip 
and  emitted  a  contemptuous  snort  from  the  nasal 
member.  He  then  doggedly  leaned  forward  on 
the  table  and  continued  wrapt  in  moody  contem- 
plation for  a  brief  space,  and  ultimately  called  for 
his  potation. 

"  And,  d'ye  hear,  Dowie  ?  none  of  your  dead  and 
alive  stuff.     Give  us  the  real  thing." 

"  Most  positively,"  answered  Johnnie. 

Character  was  pleased  to  become  gracious  on  the 
appearance  of  the  liquor,  and  bestowed  a  conde- 
scending smile  on  the  students  in  the  opposite  box, 
and  nodded  patronisingly  to  them  as  he  raised  the 
tankard.  They  made  reverences  in  return,  and  the 
man  of  war  at  once  transferred  his  company  to  the 
neophytes. 

**  I'm  coming  to  your  society  some  night,  lads, 
just  to  show  you  daylight  If  yell  try  the  suffrage, 
111  tak'  up  any  six  of  you." 

The  **  lads"  and  their  new  companion  waxed 
very  complaisant  to  each  other,  and  were  "  giggling 
and  making  giggle,"  when  two  new  customers 
dropped  in  whose  presence  appeared  to  excite  some 
interest  The  one  was  a  tall,  ungainly  personage 
with  high  shoulders  and  small  head,  giving  him 
the  appearance  of  being  much  taller  than  he  really 
was ;  he  had  several  tangled  locks  of  long  thin 
black  hair  hanging  about  his  cheeks,  and  his  eyes 
were  deeply  sunk;  which,  with  other  personal 
peculiarities  which  need  not  be  detailed,  gave  him 
the  aspect  of  an  austere,  rigid  man.  His  compa- 
nion was  a  dark-visaged  individual,  of  active,  in- 
telligent  and  not  unpleasing  physiognomy. 

"  John  Dowie,"  said  the  tdler  visitor,  "  you  see 
me  here." 

'*  Ou  aye,"  responded  Johnnie,  who  treated  all 
comers  as  an  abstraction  of  the  idea — customer ; 
and  therefore,  sinking  individuality,  he  rarely 
looked  up  in  their  faces.  "  Step  in,  sir ;  there's 
com  in  Egypt" 

*^  John  Dowie,  I  marvel  that  a  man  at  your  time 
o'  life,  and  considering  the  number  of  deluded 
creatures  that  you  have  been  the  means  o'  undoing, 
that  ye  can  mak  licht  o'  Scripture  in  that  graceless 
way." 

"  Whe !"  responded  our  mild  Boniface,  "  if  the 
acconmiodation  does  not  suit  you,  nobody  wants 
your  custom.  Did  you  say  more  hot  water  there, 
gentlemen  ?"  and  the  landlord  disappeared. 

"  Ye'U  be  surprised,  freens,  to  see  me,  Theodoro 
Reid,  here  in  such  a  place  and  at  such  a  time  o' 
nicht;  specially  (here  the  speaker  smoothed  his 
forehead)  considering  that  I  am  an  elder  in  Mr. 
Threeptexts  meeting." 

"  Vulgar  I  horrid  vulgar !  Never  was  in  a  dis- 
senting meeting-house  in  all  my  life  and — so  help 
me,  Mahomet ! — never  will !  Williamson  does  not 
know  what  Church  his  own  mother  goes  to  I" 
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"James  Cannichael,"  resumed  the  elder,  ''I 
never  was  here  before." 

'^  You  never  was  in  a  better  place,  so  improve 
your  mercies." 

"  Aye,  certainly !'  echoed  Character,  who  on  this 
point  concurred  with  his  adversary,  *'  and  call  at 
once  for  a  bottle,  like  a  Christian,  and  sit  down 
and  be 

Here  the  little  man  who  accompanied  the  elder 
stepped  forward  and  took  Character  by  the  arm : 
"  Sammy  Cook,  what  would  your  mother  have 
snid  if  she  had  heard  you  say  that  word  that  you 
were  about  to  utter  just  now?" 

"  Well,"  replied  the  boot-manufacturer  in  a 
more  subdued  tone  than  he  had  yet  observed 
during  the  evening,  "I  believe  that  you,  John 
Campbell,  are  a  good  man,  and  I  also  believe  my 
mither  had  the  root  o'  the  matter  in  her ;  but  as 
for  that  old  wheelbarrow,  Reid,  he  is  as  big  a 
scamp  as ** 

"  Whist !  whist  I  I  conjure  you,"  was  John 
Campbell's  conciliatory  address  in  return. 

"  I  can  buy  sprigs  or  tackets  from  you,  John, 
and  know  that  I  am  getting  value  for  my  money, 
and  that's  mair  than  can  be  said  o'  most  of  the 
preaching  gentry,  I  assure  you.  But  is  there  ony 
news  o'  the  great  cause?" 

"  0  Sam,  Sam !  if  I  could  but  get  you  to  tak' 
half  as  much  interest  in  the  affairs  o*  the  next 
world  that  you  do  in  this,  I  wad  be  a  happy 
man." 

"  One  thing  at  a  time,  John,  and  things  in  their 
order ;  this  world  is  first,  and  the  next  ane  follows. 
But  are  you  doing  justice  to  the  clay,  speaking  sae 
lang  dry-lipped  ?  I  dinna  care  tho'  I  stand  a  bottle 
for  auld  lang  syne." 

Mr.  Campbell  civilly  declined,  and  turned  round 
to  hear  his  neighbour,  who  had  recommenced  his 
oration  to  the  company. 

"I  am  not  given,"  continued  Mr.  Reid,  "to 
come  to  places  of  this  kind,  but  three  o'  my  ne'er- 
do-weel  apprentices  have  been  out  the  whole  nicht, 
altho'  I  put  off  the  reading  half  an  hour  waiting 
for  them.  I  jist  thocht  they  micht  be  here,  and  I 
asked  John  Campbell,  who  has  been  seeing  an 
luiweel  woman  at  Canon-mills,  to  come  in  wi'  me, 
for  fear  that  my  character  micht  be  affectid  if  I 
were  seen  by  mysel'  in  a  house  o'  this  kind." 

"Innocent  lamb!"  said  Character  Cook  with  a 
sneer.  **  It  would  be  more  affecit  if  ye  would 
keep  better  articles  in  your  shop,  and  lee  less  about 
them." 

"  Samuel  Cook,  I  despise  you  I  You  attend  not 
to  your  business,  and,  like  the  prodigal  of  old,  ye 
waste  your  substance  in  riotous  living.  John 
Dowie,  are  my  prentices  here,  or  are  they  not?* 

"I  ken  naething  about  them,"  replied  Johnnie, 
"and  I  want  none  belongin*  yon  to  come  to  my 
hoose.  They  are,  maybe,  in  the  coffin;  ye  can 
look  there,  and  go  about  your  business." 

The  coffin  was  a  small  closet  off  the  principal 
apartment  of  the  tavern,  into  which,  when  in  time, 
the  guests  who  wished  to  be  more  private  were 
occasionally  in  the  habit  of  resorting;  and  at 
other  seasons  it  received  the  overflowings  of  the 
"big  room." 


Theodore  Reid  strode  to  the  door  of  this  retreat, 
and,  opening  it,  not  only  thrust  in  his  head,  but  a 
moiety  of  his  unsymmetrical  person. 

*'  Hillo !  take  that !"  vociferated  one  of  the  in- 
mates. 

The  ''  that"  consisted  of  the  contents  of  a  mug 
of  ale,  which  were  unceremoniously  discharged  in 
the  face  of  the  intruder ;  it  turning  out  that  the 
elder  had  disturbed  the  leading  officials  of  the 
worshipful  fraternity  of  the  Canongate  Kilwinning 
Lodge,  who  at  that  precise  moment  were  engaged 
in  solemn  discussion,  as  to  who  was  to  be  Master 
for  the  succeeding  year.  The  mishap  was  received 
with  shouts  of  merriment,  and  Mr.  Reid  could 
obtain  no  redress  from  any  quarter ;  for  the  in- 
mates of  the  coffin  had  shut  the  door  and  bolted 
it,  and  even  worthy  John  Campbell  could  hardly 
repress  a  smile. 

"It*s  just  a  pity,"  remarked  the  host,  ^to  spoil 
good  drink  on  the  likes  o'  him ;  water  would  ha'e 
done  as  weel." 

Mr.  Reid  was  shaking  the  drops  from  his  per- 
son, when  his  eye  happened  to  rest  on  the  English 
bagman  with  peculiar  fixedness,  and  that  gentle- 
man rose  abruptly  and  le£b  the  place.  Reid  and 
Campbell  soon  followed,  and  more  of  Johnnie's 
double  stout  was  called  for,  in  order  that  this  in- 
teresting episode  might  be  discussed. 


C  H  A  P  T  E  B    VIII. 

THB  TUGITinU 

We  must  now  return  to  trace  the  course  of  the 
fugitive,  Norman  Hamilton.    After  escaping  from 

the  barracks  at ,  he  took  the  nearest  route 

through  the  town  to  the  interior  of  the  country; 
and,  as  the  night  fortunately  happened  to  be  dark, 
he  did  not  long  remain  under  any  apprehension  as 
to  immediate  detection.  He  travelled  on  at  a 
brisk  pace,  in  the  direction  which  he  supposed 
would  carry  him  farthest  from  the  scene  of  his 
recent  duties;  and,  after  several  hours  spent  in 
walking,  he  happened  to  turn  round,  and  perceived 
two  moving  lights  at  a  distance  behind  him,  and 
as  they  became  larger,  the  sound  of  wheels  was 
heard,  and  the  mail-coach  soon  turned  out  to  be 
the  approaching  vehicle.  Having  hailed  it,  Nor- 
man took  his  seat  as  an  inside  passenger.  There 
was  only  one  other  traveller  besides  himself,  and 
Norman  perceived  that — firom  his  own  absence 
of  travelling  habiliments,  being  in  military  un- 
dress, from  the  dust  on  his  clothes,  and  pro- 
bably also  from  the  anxiety  depicted  on  his 
countenance — the  party  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  coach  regarded  him  with  looks  of  unpleasant 
suspicion.  Conscious  of  an  obvious  incongraity 
in  his  appearance,  he  pretended  to  sleep,  in  order 
that  he  might  withdraw  himself  from  the  &;aze  of 
the  stranger ;  but  he  observed  that  the  individnal 
in  question  neither  slumbered  in  reality  nor  as- 
sumed  the  look  of  repose,  and,  tired  of  this  arrange- 
ment, he  entered  into  conversation  on  general 
topics,  hoping  that  by  maintaining  an  indifferent 
demeanour  he  might  lull  distrust,  if  such  really 
had  been  excited ;  for  it  was  barely  possible  that 
his  own  equivocal  position  had  made  him  imagine 
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thit  he  was  soBpected,  and  that  he  was  deceiving 
hinuelf  with  the  coinage  of  his  own  brain.  The 
dress  of  the  stranger  was  unexceptionable,  bat 
there  was  a  boldness  of  tone,  directness  of  stare, 
and  the  absence  of  that  indefinable  courtesy  which 
muks  the  gentleman,  and  of  this  Norman  was 
aware  before  he  had  long  been  in  his  company ; 
itill,  gentleman  or  not,  it  was  disagreeable  to  be 
sabjei^  to  dabiona  scratiny,  and  so  Norman  per- 
severed in  his  oonversation  on  the  topics  of  the 
day,  although  not  with  the  success  which  he  had 
anticipated,  for  his  fellow  •  passenger  adroitly 
changed  the  current  of  talk  into  something  that 
bore  personally  on  Norman,  and  yet  so  skilfully 
that  he  neither  could  resent  it  nor  parry  the  effects 
of  the  cross-questionings  with  which  he  ever  and 
anon  found  himself  embarrassed. 

*"  Any  news  from  abroad?'  inquired  the  young 
officer. 

"In  IVance,  everything  continues  at  sixes  and 
sevens,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  tlie  King  and 
Queen  will  soon  lose  their  heads."* 

*'  Do  you  really  think  that  matters  will  proceed 
to  that  extremity?" 

"  There  seems  no  question  about  it ;  the  King 
is  joat  now  on  his  trial,  and  Robespierre  will  have 
bis  head  ofiT  and  no  mistake.*' 

''A  king  has  little  chance  when  tried  by  his 
own  people ;  our  own  Oharles  I.  was  a  case  of  that 
kind." 

"I  daresay  it  was,  but  except  what  I  heard 
read  about  lum  in  the  Prayer-book,  when  I  was 
at  school,  I  know  nothing  about  him;  but  you 
military  gentlemen  will  be  in  clover  for  some 
years  to  come,  for  what  with  wars  at  home  and 
wars  abroad,  there  will  be  nothing  going  but  gun- 
powder." 

"  Wars  at  home?'*  asked  Norman.  "  Have  there 
been  any  outbreaks  among  ourselves?" 

**  MThy,  I  have  been  down  in  Scotland,  and  there 
is  nothing  talked  of  there  but  a  rising.  One  Muir, 
a  barrister,  has  stirred  them  up,  but  he  has  fled, 
and  is  now,  I  believe,  in  France,  taking  lessons  in 
the  revolution  line ;  and  by  the  time  he  returns — 
which  some  say  is  for  the  purpose  of  standing  his 
trial,  for  he  has  been  outlawed  for  some  speeches 
of  his,  and  others  that  it  is  he  who  is  to  put  the 
Edinburgh  authorities  on  their  trial — ^but  by  the 
time,  I  say,  that  he  comes  back,  things  will  per- 
haps be  in  the  right  train  for  an  outbreak.  In 
Dundee  there  is  a  parson  keeping  up  the  Are,  and 
in  Glasgow  there  are  some  keen  hands  feeding  the 
flame.* 

"  I  do  not  lay  much  stress  on  these  matters ;  at 

we  have  had  some  weaver  emeutes,  but  they 

were  very  eaftily  put  down. 

''Ah!  then  you  belong  to  the  regiment  stationed 
at T 

''Tes,**  answered  Norman,  with  considerable 
embarrassment,  and  there  was  a  lull  in  the  conver- 
sation ;  but  after  a  pause,  daring  which  there  was 
a  change  of  horses,  the  stranger  resumed : 

"I  am  told  there  are  a  great  many  desertions  from 
the  army  just  now." 

*'  Indeed !"  was  Norman's  remark,  the  topic  Aot 
eing  by  any  means  agreeable. 


*'  I  suspect  a  good  many  of  the  soldiers  sympa- 
thise with  the  common  people  in  wishing  a  better 
and  cheaper  article  in  the  Grovemment  market," 
persevered  the  unknown. 

'^  I  am  not  aware  that  they  do.** 

"  Well,  now,  I  thought  that  you  had  been  in 
pursuit  of  a  deserter  yourself.** 

"What  makes  you  think  that,  sir?"  asked 
Norman  quickly. 

"  Why — ^no  offence — I  guessed  that,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  from  your  haste  in  calling  the 
mail,  and  from  the  chalk  on  your  coat ;  thought, 
perhaps,  you  had  a  struggle.* 

'*  Then  you  thought  wrong  !'*  was  the  haughty 
answer.  "  A  commissioned  officer  is  not  usually 
sent  after  privates  when  they  desert** 

<*  True ;  but  if  commissioned  ofiBcers  desert,  who 
are  sent  after  them  ?" 

Norman  pretended  not  to  hear  the  question,  and 
bit  his  lip. 

"Are  you  going  to  London,  please,  sir?**  was 
the  query  of  the  stranger,  after  another  long  pause. 

"Nor 

"  You  are  perhaps  going  to  stop  at  some  inter- 
mediate place." 

•*  I  do  not  know  where  I  am  going,"  was  Nor- 
man*s  incautious  answer. 

"  You  are  facetious,  sir,"  replied  the  stranger ; 
and  had  Norman  possessed  the  requisite  presence 
of  mind  to  take  up  the  cue  thus  accidentally  held 
out  to  him,  his  answer  might  have  passed  for  an 
oblique  rebuff  to  his  companion  for  his  inquisitive- 
ness ;  bnt  the  truth  is,  Hamilton  now,  for  the  first 
time,  began  to  think  of  his  destination  for  the  day 
which  had  now  dawned ;  and,  fancying  the  awk- 
wardness of  his  reply,  stammered  out  a  confused 
apology,  which  only  made  matters  worse. 

** I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  he ;  "I  left  the  bar- 
racks— I  mean  home — ^rather  hurriedly ;  and  what 
with  night  travelling,  which  I  am  not  accustomed 
to,  I  scarcely  know  what  I  am  doing." 

"  Ah !  I  can  easily  believe  it  ;**  and  again  the 
stranger  looked  knowingly  at  our  friend. 

This,  together  with  the  additional  time  for  re- 
flection, roused  Norman,  who  now  thought  it  high 
time  to  turn  the  tables,  and  accordingly  he  bluntly 
asked  the  stranger  whither  he  was  going. 

"  I  stop  at  Derby  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  I 
proceed  to  London." 

"  I  shall  stop  there  too,**  was  Norman's  answer. 

He  reasoned  that  if  he  at  once  proceeded  to 
London,  that  that  was  a  likely  place  where  he 
would  be  sought  for  if  pursuit  were  made  after 
him ;  and  that  by  remaining  at  Derby  he  could 
leisurely  correspond  with  his  uncle,  and  explain 
the  awkward  predicament  in  which  he  was  placed 
with  his  commanding  officer  and  the  regiment 
"  I  have  been  very  unfortunate,**  he  reasoned,  "  but 
I  am  sure  my  uncle  will  see  that  I  have  unwittingly 
and  undeservedly  been  precipitated  into  my  present 
dilemma,  and  that  as  I  am  in  a  mess  through  no 
fault  of  my  own  he  will  devise  some  means  of 
escape  for  me.** 

"Where  do  you  intend  putting  up  at  Derby?** 
asked  the  stranger. 

*•*  I  do  not  know." 
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**  I  quarter  at  the  King^s  Arms,  a  very  comfort- 
able place." 

**  As  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me  I  shall 
go  there  too."  Norman  would  rather  that  he  could 
have  rid  himself  of  his  companion,  but,  inexperi- 
enced in  such  matters,  he  erroneously  concluded 
that  by  appearing  to  wish  separation  he  would 
strengdien  the  doubts  already  created  within  the 
mind  of  his  fellow-passenger,  overlooking,  all  die 
time,  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  suspicions 
of  an  entire  stranger,  or  that,  if  he  had,  his  con- 
tinuance in  his  society  would  present  more  facilities 
for  exposure  than  any  doubts  that  could  have  been 
excited  by  abrupt  separation.  But  it  was  Norman's 
fate  to  hurry  on  to  the  rocks  and  quicksands  that 
lay  in  his  course. 

Arrived  at  Derby,  the  stranger  proceeded  to  the 
**  travellers'  room,"  marking  at  once  his  connexion 
with  the  commercial  fraternity,  while  Norman 
inquired  for  more  private  accomodation.  Hamil- 
ton's first  object  was  to  array  himself  in  the  garb 
of  a  civilian,  as  he  was  conscious  that  if  pursued 
his  military  dress  would  at  once  lead  to  detection. 
His  next  course  was  to  write  to  his  uncle,  and  ex- 
plain precisely  how  he  stood,  and  how  that,  while 
undoubtedly  erring  against  the  letter  of  martial 
obedience,  he  had  obeyed  what  he  conceived  to  be 
the  impulses  of  an  honest  heart.    He  offered  to 

make  any  reasonable  apology  to  Colonel  , 

although  while  writing  Uiis  he  held  up  his  pen  in 
sorrowful  recollection  that  about  this  time  poor 
Andrew  Henderson  would  be  undergoing  his 
dreadful  punishment ;  he  concluded  by  expressing 
a  wish  that  his  uncle  would  endeavour  to  obtain  an 
exchange  into  some  regiment  on  foreign  service, 
as  he  was  satisfied  that  if  employed  in  active  duty 
the  service  would  become  more  congenial  to  his 
taste,  and  he  would  sooner  be  able  to  obtain  that 
promotion  which  would  reward  his  uncle  for  all 
the  trouble  he  had  taken  with  him.  This  letter 
was  duly  posted,  and  the  agitated  young  man  im- 
patiently waited  for  a  reply.  In  tnose  days  mails 
were  slow ;  and  after  having  been  kept  in  suspense 
for  the  number  of  days  answering  to  two  posts, 
Norman  addressed  his  uncle  a  second  time ;  and 
after  several  restless  days  and  nights,  again  ex- 
ceeding the  due  course  of  a  letter  from  Scotland, 
a  communication  at  length  arrived,  but,  as  will  be 
seen,  it  did  not  emanate  from  the  hand  "of  the 
Hon.  Jaspar.  The  contents  were  of  the  following 
tenor. 

<<  Edinburgh,  19  Jii/y,  1708. 

**  Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  of  the  5th  instant  to 
the  Honourable  Jaspar  Hamilton  of  Thornton, 
and  also  of  date  10th  instant,  was  duly  received  by 
Mr.  Hamilton.    The  former  intimated  that,  after 

having    quarrelled   with    Colonel  of   the 

shire  militia,  you  were  put  under  arrest,  and 

instead  of  waiting  your  trial  by  a  district  court- 
martial  you  absconded,  and  are  now  residing  at 
Derby,  whither  your  correspondence  is  to  be 
addressed. 

'*  My  client,  Mr.  Hamilton,  desires  me  to  notify 
that  haying  given  you  a  fair  beginning  in  life,  he 
is  angry  and  astonished  that  you  should  so  soon 
have  placed  yourself  in  such  a  position  as  to  pre- 


vent him  from  interfering  in  any  way  on  your 
behalf.  He  considers  that  you  have  very  deeply 
implicated  him  in  your  delinquency ;  and  having 
so  recently  paid  a  large  sum  for  your  commission, 
he  is  annoyed  beyond  measure  that  the  sum  so 
paid  out  should  within  the  period  of  one  year 
(principal  and  interegt)  be  absolutely  valueless; 
there  being  little  doubt  that  you  wiU  be  at  least 
dismissed  the  service,  if,  indeed,  some  stronger 
penalty  be  not  awarded  in  tlfe  form  of  sentence. 
You  are  therefore  to  understand  by  this  missive, 
and  without  farther  certification,  that  he  positively 
declines,  by  the  agency  of  me,  his  procurator,  farther 
to  interfere,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  your  afiairs, 
or  to  be  responsible  in  any  shape  for  your  intro- 
missions, or  for  any  liabilities  which  yon  may  con- 
tract, or  may  have  contracted,  on  or  after  the  4th 
day  of  this  July  current,  now  admitted  to  have 
been  the  date  at  which  you  ceased  and  determined 
holding  a  commission  in  bis  Majesty^s  militii 

regiment,  commonly  known    as    Uie  shire 

Militia. — I  am,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant  to 
command,  Joseph  Taylor,  Writer  to  his  Majes^'s 
Signet,  and  agent  for  the  Honourable  Jaspar  Ha- 
milton, of  Thornton  and  Thornton  Castle." 

To  this  formal  document  there  was  appended  a 
private  note  from  Mr.  Joseph  Taylor,  which  may 
also  be  transcribed. 

**  Postcriptum, — Dear  Mr.  Norman^  I  add  and 
eke  a  small  communication  from  myself,  under  pro- 
testation that  it  is  not  to  be  held  as  being  homo- 
logated by  the  Hon.  Jaspar  Hamilton ;  viz.,  that 
it  is  my  private,  personal  (and  observe,  unaatho- 
rised)  opinion,  that  if  you  rejoin  your  r^mesti 
stand  your  trial,  and  receive  a  verdict  of  not  guilty, 
or  even  not  proven,  that  Mr.  Hamilton  may  be 
induced  (in  course  of  time,  and  not  being  over- 
urged  thereto)  to  relent,  and  pass  by,  annul,  and 
overlook  this  sad  business.  Your  brother,  Mr. 
Henry,  is  still  at  his  law-studies,  although  not 
making  so  much  progress  therein  as  I  could  have 
wished ;  indeed  he  is  taking  up  his  time  too  moch 
with  politics,  an  unprofitable  business  at  all  times, 
and  more  so  at  his  time  of  life.  Your  cousin, 
Miss  Florence,  I  know  not  particularly  about ;  and 
as  I  cannot  speak  of  her  from  personal  experience, 
I  had  rather  not  speak  of  her  at  all. 

"  N.B.— You  will  please  observe  that  I  do  not 
hold  myself  liable  for  any  responsibility,  pecu- 
niary or  otherwise,  that  may  ensue  from  following 
the  counsel  here  tendered,  in  respect  that  it  is 
extra-official,  and  therefore  of  no  binding  aotho- 
rity  on  you  who  get  it,  or  on  me  who  offer  it 
Initiated  with  these  qualifications. 

«J.  T." 

The  receipt  of  this  epistle  was  a  terrible  extin- 
guisher  to  the  hopes  of  the  sanguine  youth.  Cen- 
sure, severe  censure  he  undoubtedly  expected  from 
his  uncle ;  but  total  abandonment  was  more  than 
his  worst  fears  had  anticipated,  and  estrangement 
so  complete  as  to  decline  direct  intercourse  by 
letter  was  so  heartless  that  die  deserted  yonth 
buried  his  hands  in  his  face  and  wept  bitterly. 
His  next  step  was  to  write  to  his  brodier  Henry 
and  his  cousin  Florence,  not  doubting  but  that 
they  would  receive  from  their  imcle  an  over- 
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coloured  statement  of  the  transactions  which  had 
resulted  in  his  disgrace ;  and  he  accordingly  ad- 
dressed letters  to  them,  explaining  his  position, 
and  soliciting  their  advice  in  terms  snitahle  to 
their  respective  characters.  He  was  at  a  loss 
whether  he  should  transmit  the  commanications  to 
Thornton  or  to  Edinhnigh,  as  in  the  correspon- 
dence which  he  maintained  with  them  while  at 

their  letters  had  heen  variously  dated  from 

hoth  places,  and  generally  they  had  informed  him 
what  particular  address  he  should  use  on  each  dif- 
ferent occasion.  As  he  was  desirous  of  an  early 
answer,  he  sent  duplicate  letters  to  both  places, 
and  anxiously  awmted  the  issue.  In  a  few  days, 
both  the  letters  which  he  had  sent  to  Thornton 
eame  back  with  the  inscription,  "  Not  known  in 
Thornton ;"  and  the  one  addressed  to  Henry  in 
Edinburgh  was  returned  with  the  ominous  in- 
dorsation, "  Left  Edinburgh,  residence  unknown." 
Florence's  Edinburgh  letter  was  not  returned,  but 
there  was  no  communication  from  her,  which  was 
equally  mysterious.  Hamilton  was  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  whether  Henry  and  Florence  had  both 
become  alienated  from  him  like  his  uncle,  and  had 
adopted  this  device  to  preclude  correspondence 
between  thena ;  or  whether  his  cousin  and  his  bro- 
ther had  in  any  way  quarrelled  with  the  old  gen- 
tleman at  Thornton,  and,  like  himself,  become 
wanderers.  His  first  hasty  impulse  was  to  pro- 
ceed to  Edinburgh,  and  investigate  matters  for 
himself;  but  reflecting  that  there  he  would  easily 
be  recognised,  and  not  being  very  accurately  con- 
fldous  of  his  precise  relation  to  the  military  autho- 
rities, whether,  having  absconded  from  trial,  they 
could  compolsorily  enforce  attendance  on  the 
threatened  court-martial;  or  whether,  having  failed 
to  appear  on  the  day  of  cause,  and  the  court  hav- 
ing cashiered  him,  the  military  law  had  any  far- 
ther power  over  him  as  a  fugitive  from  its  disci- 
pline ;  these  were  points  which  the  agitated  youth 
oonld  not  solve  for  himself,  and  which  he  had  no 
means  of  getting  others  to  solve  for  him.  His 
quondam  companion,  the  commercial  traveller,  had 
left  the  hotel  some  time  before,  but  had  again  re- 
turned ;  and  Norman,  now  thoroughly  perplexed 
as  to  his  future  procedure,  did  not  as  on  former 
occasions  shan  intercourse  with  him. 

"  Still  low  in  spirits,"  said  the  man  of  samples 
briskly.  "Jack  Oopley  is  not  the  man  to  see 
another  in  distress,  although  that  other  may  be 
none  of  his  own  belongings,  without  stretching  out 
a  hand  to  help  him.  You  have  got  into  some 
Bcrape,  that's  fact ;  and  yon  don't  know  how  to  get 
oat  of  it  Letters  from  home  not  satisfactory ;  old 
gent  won't  knock  under.  Very  well,  give  him 
time,  he'll  come  to ;  but  then  the  tabernacle  must 
be  kept  up  in  the  meantime." 

''I  am  afraid,  sir,"  replied  Norman,  ''that  that 
wteanwhUe  will  be  for  ever." 

"No  fear  of  that  if  there  is  a  mother  in  the 
way." 

"  But  there  is  no  mother.  Alas  t  if  there  had 
been  I  should  not  have  had  the  sleepless  nights  I 
have  had  for  the  three  last  weary  weeks." 

'*  Well,  but  although  fathers  have  flinty  hearts 
they  break  at  last" 


"Yes, bnt  I  haven't  even  a  father.  It  is  an 
uncle  that  I  am  anxious  to  propitiate." 

"  Oh,  my  prophetic  spirit,  my  uncle !  as  the  man 
says  in  the  play.  That's  a  bad  business.  Them 
uncles  arc  deuced  stiff  ims.  But  III  see  you  again 
to-morrow,  as  I  must  be  off  just  now  to  trap  a  cus- 
tomer. Jack  CJopley  may  help  you  even  when  an 
uncle  won't  melt" 

And  they  separated. 

CHAPTER    IX. 

COXPLI0ATIOV8. 

On  the  morning  afler  the  conversation  between 
Norman  and  Mr.  Copley,  a  stranger  sat  down  to 
breakfast  with  the  latter  gentleman.  After  the 
usual  table  courtesies  had  been  exchanged,  the 
conversation,  as  might  have  been  expected,  turned 
on  the  weather. 

•'  Any  rain  in  Scotland,  sir  ?"  inquired  the  com- 
mercial man. 

"  Very  little ;  but  how  do  you  know  that  I  come 
from  Scotland  ?" 

"  Pronunciation,  sir !  pronunciation,  sir ! — that*ji 
the  thing  1" 

The  Scotch  gentleman  by  no  means  relished  the 
explanation,  and  coloured  immediately,  although 
he  attempted  somewhat  awkwardly  to  maintain  an 
easy  exterior. 

''  I  flatter  myself  that  I  accentuate  properly,  and 
distinguish  between  the  ultimate,  pen-ultimate  and 
the  anti-pen-ultimate." 

"I*have  no  doubt  of  it;  but  still  there  is  no 
mistaking  a  Scotchman — his  tongue  betrays  him 
the  moment  he  opens  his  mouth,  or,  if  he  choose  to 
remain  silent,  his  high  cheek-bones — no  offence, 
sir!  none,  I  assure  you! — are  certain  to  fix  his 
country.  I  do  not  understand  how  it  is,  but 
nothink — '* 

"There  now,"  interposed  the  Soot,  "in  what 
dictionary  will  you  find  that  word  ?  You  reproach 
us  for  not  talking  English,  and  yet  I  know  no  one 
who  uses  more  provincialisms  than  a  London 
cockney.    No  offence,  sir!  none,  I  assure  you  I" 

Mr.  Copley  smiled  at  his  neighbour's  testiness, 
but  did  not  abandon  the  argument. 

"  If  a  Scotchman  were  caught  early — say,  be- 
fore he  was  a  year  old — there  is  no  saying  what 
might  be  done  with  him ;  but  then  as  much  might 
be  said  of  changing  the  nature  of  lions  and  tigers 
if  put  to  training  early  enough.  Scotchmen  some- 
how have  not  the  same  sort  of  throat  that  people 
on  this  side  of  the  border  have ;  they  cannot  work 
the  oracle  with  certain  kinds  of  sound." 

"  And  there  are  some  of  our  indigenous  sounds 
that  you  cannot  produce." 

"Highland  ones,  I  grant  you,"  rejoined  Copley, 
who  seemed  resolved  to  have  the  last  word. 

The  philological  question  raised  between  the 
two  gentlemen  may  admit  of  a  sentence  of  illustra- 
tive matter.  The  experiment  as  to  whether  a 
Scotchman  may  so  speak  English  as  that  his  Cale- 
donian birth  may  be  concealed  was  tried  in  a  very 
elaborate  fashion  by  Lord  Chancellor  Lough- 
borough. The  noble  lord  left  the  northern  for  the 
English  bar;  and,  anticipating  that  his  accent 
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might  retard  his  progress,  he  daily  recited  and 
conversed  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  with 
Macklin,  the  player  (who,  save  the  mark  1  was  an 
Irishman) ;  and  it  is  said  that  his  perseverance  was 
crowned  with  entire  success.  Lord  Campbell,  how- 
ever, asserts  that,  when  the  chancellor  retired  from 
public  life,  and  had  no  longer  the  original  motive 
to  urge  him  to  purity  of  speech,  his  original  Mid- 
Lothian  patois  returned  in  all  its  melody.  Lord 
Brougham  denies  this ;  and  we  confess  ourselves 
unable  to  decide  between  two  such  learned  authori- 
ties. Perhaps,  like  Adams  and  Lever rier*s  share 
in  the  discovery  of  Neptune,  or  Watt  and  Caven- 
dish's respective  merits  in  the  water-question,  the 
problem  will  never  be  solved  to  universal  satis- 
faction. 

"For  a  traveller,  sir,"  said  Copley,  dropping  the 
controversial  subject,  "  you  make  but  an  indifferent 
breakfast" 

"  When  a  traveller  does  not  succeed  in  the  object 
of  his  journey,  his  failure  does  not  improve  his 
appetite." 

"  There,  now,"  replied  the  permanent  wayfarer, 
"  you  give  way  to  melancholy  without  cause.  All 
my  journeys  ain*t  equally  good;  sometimes  the 
Lady-Day  trip  is  as  dreary  as  &  turnip-field  in 
rain ;  then  the  Midsummer  one  comes  up  bright ; 
again  Michaelmas,  no  orders — ^but  what  of  that  ? 
Christmas  comes  bung  full  on  them ;  and  therefore 
I  always  says  to  myself,  says  I,  Jack  Copley,  bad 
luck  to-day,  better  to-morrow.  The  longest  nights, 
and  the  longest  stories,  and  the  longest  lanes  always 
come  to  an  end;  and  when  things  are  at  the 
worst,  they  begin  to  get  better.   So  cheer  up,  sir." 

"  If  I  saw  anything  that  afforded  a  fair  prospect 
of  my  end  being  gained,  I  am  not  naturally  in- 
clined to  despondency ;  but  when  one  is  in  search 
of  two  runaways,  and  can  hear  no  tidings,  good 
or  bad,  of  either  of  them,  there  is  little  room  for 
hope." 

"  Two  runaways  ?"  nominated  Copley.  "  I  see  I 
two  of  your  pupils  have  given  you  the  slip,  cut 
and  run  I    I  see  I  I  see !" 

"  How  do  you  know  that  I  am  a  tutor?**  ashed 
our  friend  Smallbairn  peevishly ;  for  the  man  was 
mortal,  and  was  also  a  schoolmaster. 

"  There's  an  end  of  all  obserwation,"  replied  the 
bagman,  "  if  people  are  to  explain  everythink ;  but 
I  guessed  it  from  two  things — ^first^  because  you 
said  grace  to  yourself^  and  next,  because  you  use 
long-legged  words." 

"Most  extraordinary r*  ejaculated  the  simple 
preceptor.  "  I  wish  I  had  taken  you  with  me ;  I 
am  certain  that,  although  I  might  not  altogether 
have  succeeded,  the  ofiBcers  would  not  have  laughed 
at  you  as  they  did  at  me." 

"  OfiBcers,  eh?  You  are  in  quest  of  a  military 
fugitive  ?  I  have  you !.  Tall  young  fellow,  dark 
complexioned,  with  a  mole  on  his  left  cheek." 

"  Norman  Hamilton,  without  doubt  ?  For 
Heaven's  sake,  let  me  know  where  the  young  gen- 
tleman is  r 

"  Softly ;  I  am  in  the  young  gentlenum's  confi'* 
dence,  and  you  must  first  let  me  know  if  yon 
intend  him  good  or  evil." 

"Good,  by  all  means,"  answered  Smallbairn, 


"  How,  after  the  weary  journey  that  I  have  had, 
could  I  have  any  object  in  view  but  his  good?" 

"  He  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  sharpers ;  but, 
excuse  me  just  for  a  single  moment,  and  I  shall  be 
back  to  you  presently," 

Smallbairn  endeavoured  to  detain  the  traveller, 
but  the  latter  hurriedly  made  his  escape;  and, 
closing  the  door  after  him,  Bmallbaim  had  no 
resource  but  to  wait  the  promised  return  of  this 
the  first  individual  who  seemed  capable  of  throwing 
light  on  the  object  of  his  expedition.  After  a 
delay,  which  was  not  of  long  duration,  Copley  came 
back  and  resumed  the  conversation. 

''Young  Hunilton  has  run  off  from  his  regi- 
ment, and  he  is  in  danger  from  the  military 
authorities,  and  has  offended  hia  unole  on  whom 
all  his  expectations  depend.  A  pretty  kettle  of 
fish  for  a  start  in  life  1" 

"  Exactly  so  " 

**  Of  course,  I  know  all  about  it.  Well,  he  bos 
got  among  sharpers,  regular  teethy  fellows,  and  lie 
will  be  all  snug  among  them  till  his  peace  is  made 
at  the  War-ofiSce  or  the  Horse  Guards,  or  where- 
ever  else  it  is.  But  tell  me  this.  Spoaing  the  affair 
all  blown  over,  what  will  the  uncle  stand  in  order 
to  his  getting  his  nephew  back  safe  and  sound?" 

"  His  uncle  will  stand  nothing,  as  you  call  iL" 

"  What  t  nothing  to  save  hia  nephew  from  going 
to  the  devil !" 

*'  Nothing,  I  repeat,"  answered  the  schoolmaster ; 
"  you  may  aa  well  try  to  melt  granite  with  a  rush- 
light" 

'*  Has  he  no  other  wealthy  relations  ?" 

*'  Yes,  he  has  another  uncle  an  earl,  bnt  he  will 
do  as  little.*' 

''What  an  extraordinary  family — ^is  the  earl 
granite  too  ?" 

''  The  money  that  the  earl  should  have  got  was 
left  to  younger  brothers.  Norman,  as  the  son  of 
one  of  those  younger  brothers,  who  ran  through  bis 
fortune,  is  obnoxious  to  him,  and  he  is  further  hate- 
ful to  him  as  the  protegS  of  one  of  those  brothers, 
still  alive  and  richer  than  the  earl  himself  is.'* 

"  And  so  there  is  no  way  of  raising  the  wind?" 

"  None." 

"  Then  I  give  him  up." 

"  Give  him  up !"  echoed  Smallbaim.  ''  Explain 
yourself,  sir  l" 

**  I  mean  that  I  give  np  all  expectation  of  being 
able  to  serve  you.  I  have  already  told  yon  that  he 
is  in  the  clutches  of  sharpers,  who,  mistaking  him 
for  one  on  whose  account  somebody  would  bleed, 
will  keep  him  out  of  sight  longer  toan  the  imme- 
diate danger  threatens.  Whenever  they  find  out 
that  he  is  merely  a  squeesed  orange,  they  will  pes- 
sibly  give  him  up,  and  you  must  wait  till  then.*' 

"  That  is  a  forlorn  hope  that  you  hold  out^  sir,* 
replied  the  kind-hearted  pedago^e.  *'  If  he  is  in 
such  company  as  you  describe,  his  prinoiplea  and 
practice  may  undergo  a  sad  change  biafore  be  leaves 
them." 

<«  Very  probable,'*  answered  the  bagman,  piddng 
his  teeth ;  "  you  can*t  kiss  a  black  pot  without  soiling 
your  nose." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  let  me  know  the  place  of 
his  retreat    I  am  certain  I  can  find  out  some 
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qnarter  for  concealmeiit,  where,  at  least,  his  morals 
will  be  safe  until  this  miserable  business  is  adjusted. 
I  beseech  you,  sir,  whoever  you  are,  do  not  trifle 
with  my  feelings.  I  first  taught  Uiis  youth  his 
letters ;  I  have  loved  him  as  a  father  might  love 
him,  and  would  make  any  sacrifice  to  save  him." 

"  You  see  it  is  the  wrong  shop  that  you  apply  to. 
I  know  his  whereabouts,  partly  from  accident, 
partly  from  stratagem;  but  I  learned  it  in  the 
strictest  confidence,  and  if  I  were  not  to  be  as  close 
as  waic,  I  would  be  in  danger  myself.  But  I  know 
that  money  will  unlock  the  box,  so  go  home  and 
scrape  together  as  much  tin  as  you  can,  and  send 
the  amount  to  me ;  Jack  Copley  is  my  name,  at  the 
Ball  and  Mouth,  Holborn,  London ;  and  I  shall  do 
my  best  to  send  back  the  lad  to  you.  But  mind, 
nothing  can  be  done  without  the  brindle.  He  is  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  would  as  soon  part  with  him 
for  nought  as  a  banker  would  lend  without  interest^ 
or  a  Scotchman  pay  a  bill  without  taking  off  dis- 
Gonnt" 

^  Could  you  not  give  me  a  hint,  the  smallest 
hint,  sir."  implored  the  anxious  Smallbaim,  "in 
sach  a  way  as  although  probably  without  breach  of 
oonfidence  laight  yet  be  of  signal  service  to  me?" 

^*  I  myself  must  be  as  close  as  a  padlock ;  but  if 
you  advance  the  wherewithal,  I  shall  try  to  do 
smnmut  this  very  night  I  go  off  by  the  evening 
mail,  and  I  should  like  to  oblige  a  gent  in  your 
state  of  mind.  If  it  were  anythink  that  I  could  do 
of  my  own  accord,  I  wonld  tell  you  myself.  Lor'  love 
you !  on  account  of  the  amiable  young  gent  himself, 
who  I  fancied  at  first  sight,  and  of  you,  who  I  am 
sure  is  a  great  scholar ;  but  then  I  only  know  those 
who  know,  and  they  are  them  sort  o'  persons  who 
bold  out  their  hands  before  they  open  their  mouths. 
If  you  have  anythink  upon  you,  I  don't  mind  seeing 
after  him  to-night,  although  I  have  a  deuced  deal 
to  do  in  town  after  I  arrive,  and  will  be  very  tired ; 
but  if  wc  don't  help  our  fellow-creatures  in  dis- 
tress, what  is  the  use  on  us,  and  what  are  we  fit  for  ?" 

Poor  Smallbairn  pulled  out  a  faded  silk  purse, 
the  workmanship  of  the  ill-fated  sister  of  John 
Oliver,  and  glanced  at  the  carefully-husbanded 
contents. 

^  I  am  still  far  from  home,"  said  the  generous 
teacher,  "  but  by  walking  part  of  the  way  on  foot 
and  sleeping  at  common  inns,  I  think  I  might  spare 
five  pounds.  God  knows  I  would  give  all  that  is 
here,  but  I  have  been  too  long  away  and  must  be 
home  immediately." 

Mr.  Copley  appeared  to  be  deeply  affected  at 
this  diainterestedness,  and  abruptly  drew  the  back 
of  his  hand  across  one  eye,  whilst  the  other  grasped 
the  proffered  money ;  but  whether  the  first-men- 
tioned gesture  was  to  chase  a  fully-developed  tear 
or  to  subdue  a  rising  one  is  unknown;  but  this 
much  is  certain,  that  the  other  eye  showed  no 
symptom  of  fluidity,  and  very  precisely  guided  the 
other  hand  to  its  destination. 

"Scotch  notes,"  observed  the  sympathising  bag- 
man. "  Tonll  keep  this  in  view,  sir,  that  them's 
not  worth  five  pounds  in  London.  The  Israelites 
won't  melt  them  unless  they  get  their  commission. 
But  I  feel  for  you,  sir,  and  I  feel  for  the  unfortu- 
nate young  gent;  and  although  I  shonld  pay  the 


difference  out  of  my  own  pocket,  the  whole  five 
pounds  shall  be  spent  and  made  to  go  as  far  as  it 
can,  and  in  Jack  Copley's  hands,  sir,  it  will  be 
spread  out  like  gold-leaf.  But  now,  sir,  I  must  be 
after  packing-up  my  traps ;  just  give  me  your  own 
address,  will  you,  or  the  names  of  any  other  sor- 
rowing friends,  so  that  I  may  correspond  with  them. 
Of  course,  sir,  you  clearly  understand  that  I  gua- 
rantee no  results ;  it's  just  like  wares  sent  on  com- 
mission, none  sold,  none  paid.  But  I'll  do  my  best 
with  them  people  as  have  got  the  poor  young  man 
in  their  clutches,  and  the  most  virtuous  man  ever 
lived  can  do  no  more." 

Bhovel  wrote  his  address  on  a  slip  of  paper  and 
handed  it  to  Copley,  who  gave  one  of  his  cards  in 
return ;  and  soon  after  Smallbaim  departed  with  the 
mail  for  the  nortli,  while  his  new  ally  took  his  seat 
in  the  one  for  the  south.  Mr.  Copley,  did  not, 
however,  proceed  to  the  great  metropolis  that  same 
evening ;  he  alighted  at  an  intermediate  town,  and, 
after  a  whispered  message  to  the  waiter  at  the  inn, 
Norman  Hamilton  was  again  ushered  into  hb  pre- 
sence at  this  new  place  of  entertainment. 

"  I  cannot  express  how  much  I  feel  obliged  to 
you,  sir,"  said  the  young  gentleman  to  Copley, 
"  for  the  timely  warning  that  so  promptly  admitted 
of  my  escape.  Pray  how  did  you  learn  that  off!* 
cers  in  pursuit  of  me  were  in  the  hotel  that  we 
have  left  ?" 

"Why,"  replied  the  commercial  man, smoothing 
down  the  hair  on  his  forehead,  with  a  look  of 
modest  yet  conscious  rectitude,  "1  had  stepped 
into  a  private  room  to  take  a  peep  of  a  morning 
paper,  when  three  gents  came  in,  and  directly  they 
sat  down  I  knew  they  were  of  the  military  order ; 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  man  relaxing  his  back- 
bone after  he  has  been  drilled,  it  always  remains 
bolt  upright  like  the  stalk  of  a  pitchfork.  There's 
no  use  making  backs  o'  chairs  to  military,  they 
makes  no  more  use  on  them  than  the  figures  in  the 
wax-work  shows.  Well,  I  thought  I  might  hear 
summut  about  the  French  Revolution ;  our  house 
has  a  large  contract  with  a  Bmmraagem  house  for 
gun-flints,  and  I  am  uncommon  awake  to  news 
about  war,  because  if  there  is  a  blaze  we'll  net  some 
two  hundred  per  cent ;  and  I  have  been  trying  a 
little  speculation  in  that  line  myself.  I  hope  you 
will  be  on  honour  as  to  that,  for  you  see  by  my 
engagement  I  am  forbid  to  do  anythink  on  my  own 
coat-tails.  But  that's  all  nonsense,  you  know ;  for 
how  can  a  bird  be  expected  to  remain  in  a  cage  if 
the  door  be  open  ?  and  I  says  to  myself,  how  can 
Messrs.  Mug  and  Nugs  ever  think  that  an  engage- 
ment can  be  kept  if  it  contains  unreasonable  con- 
ditions ?* 

"It's  all  right,  I  dare  say;  but  what  about  the 
officers?"  asked  Norman  impatiently. 

"  Ah !  yes,  that  was  the  story,"  returned  Mr. 
Copley,  who  appeared  to  have  been  fortifying 
himself  against  atmospheric  influence  by  copious 
libations  of  brandy-and-water,  which  beverage 
ties  up  the  speech  of  some  people  and  loosens  that 
of  others,  Mr.  Copley  belonging  to  the  latter  class— 
"  that  was  the  story,  sir.  Well,  I  pretended  to  be 
reading  the  fund-list,  when  I  overheard  them 
a-speaking  of  the  great  necessity  of  an  example 
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being  mado  when  an  officer  deserts  his  colours. 
They  talked  of  its  being  a  shooting  business,  and  of 
being  brought  before  Parliament,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  And  then,  when  I  saw  that  matters 
were  coming  on  so  thick,  I  thought  the  best  way 
was  to  get  into  their  confidence,  and  so,  putting 
down  the  paper,  says  I,  *  GenVmen,  I  am  a  friend 
to  Church  and  State  and  the  military ;  and  as  I  am 
going  up  and  down  the  country  a  lawful  traveller 
by  land,  and  by  sea  too  when  I  go  to  Ireland,  I 
shall  be  very  glad  if  I  can  assist  you  in  capturing 
this  wicked  young  man,  and  restoring  him  to  his 
afflicted  reg — I  mean  his  loyal  corps."  On 
that  they  said  that  that  was  no  more  than  they 
would  have  expected  from  an  individual  of  my 
appearance  and  character,  but  that  they  had  tracked 
their  game  so  closely  that  they  knew  he  was  in 
that  very  town,  and  they  would  have  him  prisoner 
before  it  was  high  twelve.  *  If  that  is  the  case, 
genl'men,'  says  I, '  there  is  no  use  for  my  interfer- 
ence ;  but  as  I  have  an  engagement  which  I  well- 
nigh  forgot,  will  you  excuse  my  further  company?* 
And  so  wishing  them  all  success,  I  nodded  and 
they  nodded,  and  I  came  away  and  gave  you 
warning  just  in  time  to  take  horse  and  be  where 
you  are." 

"  I  had  rather  I  had  delivered  myself  up  and 
stood  a  court-martial,  than  be  hunted  up  and  down 
the  country  like  a  beast  of  prey,  and  kept  in  such 
annoying  suspense.  Do  you  think  there  is  any 
chance  of  the  officers  being  still  at  Derby  ?  I  have 
a  good  mind  to  return  at  once.** 

*'  There  is  not  the  least  chance  of  the  officers 
being  there  just  now,"  said  Mr.  Copley,  who  at 
last  spoke  the  truth.  ''  And  if  they  were,  what  is 
the  use  of  your  flinging  yourself  into  their  clutches? 
Whenever  they  see  that  you  have  escaped,  they 
will  pursue  you  somewhere  else.  Keep  clear  of 
them  by  all  means ;  and  only  think  of  the  dis- 
grace to  your  family  if  you  were  to  be  shot  as  a 
deserter!" 

**  1  care  not  now  for  my  family,  since  they  have 
given  up  caring  for  me.  I  had  no  motive  for  ab- 
sconding, save  being  prevented  from  seeing  my  poor 
servant  punished.  That  is  all  over  now.  I  was 
too  hasty ;  if  everyone  were  to  do  as  I  have  done, 
there  would  be  an  end  of  all  discipline.  I  wish  to 
Heaven  I  could  return !" 

"  Easy  said,  but  not  so  easy  done,"  replied  Mr. 
Copley.  "  Besides — Lor'  love  you  1 — do  you  think 
them  officers  would  take  you  back  for  the  purpose 
of  allowing  you  to  set  in  your  old  place  in  the 
regiment?  Nothink  of  the  kind,  I  assure  you! 
They  would  try  you  and  then  shoot  you,  expecting 
you  to  thank  them  for  what  they  would  call  an 
honourable  death ;  or,  if  they  didn't  do  that,  they 
would  take  your  commission  from  you,  tear  off 
your  epaulettes  and  cut  off  your  buttons,  and  drum 
you  out  of  the  barracks  to  the  tune  of  the  '  Rogue*s 
March,'  as  they  did  to  my  uncle." 

Norman's  pride  rose  at  this  comparison  between 
him  and  some  low  private,  who  had  been  igno- 
miniously  dismissed  the  service  for  drunkenness  or 
theft ;  and  he  reproached  himself  for  associating 
with  a  person  of  Mr.  Copley's  evident  plebeian 
origin.    Casting  a  haughty  glance  at  his  mentor, 


he  walked  towards  the  table,  where  his  hat  lay,  9A 
if  for  the  purpose  of  abruptly  quitting  his  over- 
familiar  companion. 

"  I  again  beg  to  thank  you,  sir,  for  the  interest 
you  have  taken  in  my  affairs,  and  I  shall  be  glad 
if  I  can  in  any  way  repay  your  kindness.  In  the 
meantime,  I  wish  you  good  night  It  is  my  in- 
tention to  write  to  a  brother  officer,  to  Lien- 
tenant'  Arnold,  in  whom  I  have  confidence ;  and 
I  shall  be  guided  by  his  opinion  as  to  my  fntnre 
course." 

Mr.  Copley  received  this  announcement  with 
considerable  philosophy.  He  was  at  the  time 
smoking;  and,  having  balanced  himself  on  the  two 
back  legs  of  his  chair,  he  stolidly  watched  the 
ascent  of  the  smoke,  and  did  not  deign  to  look 
about  to  the  speaker. 

"  Veree  well  l"* 

Norman  paused. 

"  Veree  well  1  If  that  isn't  gratitade— " 

**  Gratitude,  sir  I  I  have  already  thanked  yon, 
and  have  stated  that  I  am  prepared  to  make  any 
suitable  acknowledgment  within  my  power."  • 

''It  isn't  me,  sir;  Jack  Copley  never  expects 
gratitude,  never  got  it  yet,  and  doea  not  look  for 
it.  But  it's  for  this  unfortunate  Lieutenant  Arnold, 
who  is  to  get  this  reward  from  his  friend.  Yon 
write  Mr.  Arnold,  good ;  well,  Mr.  Arnold  mnst 
tell  where  you  are  if  he  is  dutiful  to  the  King,  or 
don't  tell  if  he  is  dutiful  to  you ;  either  way  most 
pleasant,  as  the  man  in  Portsmouth  said  when  he 
jumped  into  the  water  to  save  himself  from  the 
mad  bull.    But  it's  no  afiGftir  of  mine,  none  what- 


ever. 

"  What  in  Heaven  am  I  to  do?**  And  the  a^* 
tated  youth  again  took  his  seat,  and,  covering 
his  face,  seemed  the  very  personification  of  de- 
spair." 

"  Here  is  my  proposal,"  resumed  Mr.  Copley. 
"  I  can  get  yon  a  hiding-place  in  London  for  a 
few  weeks.  Go  there ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
if  your  friends  do  not  relent,  go  abroad  and  posh 
your  fortune,  as  many  brave  fellows  have  done 
before." 

"But " 

"But  what?' 

"1  have  not  the  means  of  living  for. a  few 
weeks,"  was  the  hesitating  reply. 

"I'll  lend  you,"  said  Copley,  giving  him  a 
friendly  slap  on  the  shoulder. 

'•  But  repayment  ?" 

"  But  fiddlestick  I  I'll  take  your  bill  for  prin- 
cipal and  interest  PU  give  you  twenty  pounds, 
and  take  your  note  for  thirty ;  will  that  do  ?* 

"  Anything,"  replied  Norman,  who,  heavy  and 
troubled,  retired  for  the  night 

Mr.  Copley  being  left  to  himself,  he  struck  the 
ashes  out  of  his  pipe  by  tapping  it  against  one 
of  the  bars  of  the  grate ;  and  having  replenished 
it  with  fresh  weed,  began  to  smoke  anew  with  re- 
doubled earnestness.  He  helped  himself  frequently 
to  sips  of  brandy-and-water,  and  began  to  get  well 
pleased  with  himself  in  particular,  and  the  world 
in  general. 

"  I  am  not  quite  sure,**  said  he  in  reverie,  "how 
this  spec,  may  turn  out.    With  a  penniless  out- 
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cast  some  miglit  tliink  nothing  could  be  done ;  bat  to  work  them.    If  nonght  is  made  of  them,  the 
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I  think  I  see  a  way.     Two  rich  uncles — the 
nephew  and  tutor  are  green,  and  don't  know  how 


young  cove  will  do  for  another  pnrpose." 

{To  be  continnefL) 


BRIBERY    AND    CORRUPTION    IN    THE    PRESS. 

A  LBTTBR  TO  LADT  BULWSB  LTTTON. 


Madam, — ^In  your  preface  to  the  "  Budget  of  the 
Fadge  Family**  you  say  that,  being  divorced  from 
your  husband,  and  robbed  by  him,  you  have  no 
resource  but  to  "  write  for  vour  bread."    I  was  a 
mere  boy  when  I  read  that  book,  but  having  been 
cast  upon  the  world  in  early  life,  with  nothii^  but 
a  hbend  education  and  a  turn  for  letters,  1  had 
some  idea  of  what  "writing  for  one's  bread"  really 
means.    Need  I  say  that  you  had  my  sincerest 
sympathy,  and  that  my  thoughts  of  a  dark,  un- 
certun  and  almost  hopeless  future,  were  for  a 
time  compelled  to  give  way  to  a  deep  and  choking 
sorrow  for  your  blighted  life  and  forlorn  situation  ? 
I  pictured  to  myself  a  woman  well  bom  and  bred, 
yonng,  beautiful,  of  quick  feelings  and  fiery  pas- 
sioDB,  nurtured  amidst  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
of  life;  and  this  woman,  by  her  husband's  folly  or 
wickedness,  was  driven  out  into  a  cold  and  friend- 
less world,  there  to  find  her  bread  as  best  she 
might.    And  that  woman  was  writing  for  her 
brttd  I    She  fled  from  London,  not  because  the 
slightest  stain  of  guilt  spotted  her  character  and 
reputation,  but  because  she  could  not,  in  the  misery 
of  her  position,  bear  the  gaze  of  those  who  had 
known  her  in  her  bright  and  brilliant  days.    She 
fled  to  Parisy  where  no  one  knew  her ;  and  then 
this  woman  of  high  resolve,  this  heroine,  dreaming 
and  thinking  aU  day,  and  toiling  at  her  desk  all 
night,  looking  out  from  the  window  of  her  man" 
9arde  upon  the  g^y,  the  rich,  the  brilliant  city  at 
her  feet,  stifled  Qie  violent  beatings  of  a  heart 
which  at  times  would  spurn  resignation  and  rebel, 
and,  returning  again  to  her  paper,  sadder,  stiller, 
paler  of  aspect,  but  with  a  prouder  heart  and  a 
firmer  reeofve  to  defy  the  petty,  the  frivolous  and 
the  vain,  who  abandoned  her  iu  her  misfortunes,  to 
straggle  through  her  task,  however  laborious — to 
bend  her  rebellious  hand,  eyes,  and  nerves  to  the 
dominion  of  an  iron  will,  to  write,  in  the  first  in- 
stance for  bread  for  food,  warmth,  raiment  and 
shelter — for  the  elegance  and  luxuries  of   life 
afterwards,  and  finidTy  for  influence,  power  and 
glory.    These  were  my  thoughts  of  you,  madam. 
I  own  they  were  very  sentimental  and  very  fool- 
ish, but  they  were  sincere.  Through  the  changing 
fortunes  of  half  a  score  of  years,  in  which  there 
was  much  to  suffer,  much  to  forego,  and  much  to 
lament,  my  thoughts  would  ever  and  anon  turn 
to  that  gloomy  garret,  to  that  table  covered  with 
hooks  and  papers,  and  bent  over  them,  pale  and 
frail,  to  Lady  ^ulwer,  writing  far  Tier  bread! 

Judge,  then,  of  my  dismay,  when  I  opened  and 
read  the  preface  to  your  last  novel."*^     In  the  first 

*  The  Sciiool  for  Hasbands ;  or  Moli&re't  Life  and  Timet.    By 
Ladjr  Bilwer  Lytton.    In  8  tok.  London :  Ch.  Skeet.  1852. 
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place,  to  be  quit«  candid  with  you,  it  struck  me 
disagreeably  that  you  had  dedicated  the  volume  to 
Mr.  Carlyle,  whose  enmity  to  the  press  to  which 
you  belong  is  so  violent  and  so  obtrusive.    That 
OBMTLEMAx  (tho  word,  I  assuro  you,  has  no  favour- 
able meaning  with  me)  has  frequently  and  of  late 
most  unmistakeably  manifested  his  contempt  for 
all  men  and  women  who  labour  in  anything  but  a 
manual  trade.    Physicians,  barristers,  politicians 
and  authors  are  alike  odious  to  him,  who  holds 
that  no  man  can  embrace  any  one  of  the  liberal 
professions  without  enlisting  under  the  banner  of 
knavery.    In  his  "  Life  of  John  Sterling,"  he  pro- 
fesses to  consider  Coleridge  as  a  hero,  when  the 
poet,  oblivious  of  his  most  sacred  duties,  conde- 
scends to  live  upon  the  bounty  of  his  friends ;  but 
even  that  heroic  Coleridge  becomes  the  subject  of 
his  animadversions,  whenever  (yielding,  I  presume, 
to  what  Mr.  Carlyle  would  consider  his  natural 
depravity)  he  tries  to  j^ork  for  his  bread.    And 
another  of  this  gentleman*s  heroes  leaves  an  honest 
though  humble  trade  to  become  a  vagabond  in  the 
woods.*     Surely,  madam,  yon  cannot  have  read, 
and  much  less  understood,  any  of  Mr.  Carlyle*s  pro- 
ductions, or  else  you  could  not  have  committed 
what  he  must  consider  an  inexcusable  impertinence, 
by  inscribing  his  name  on  the  fly-leaf  of  3  vols. 
post  8vo,  of  which  you  confess  that  you  have  written 
them  for  your  bread.    Startled  as  I  was  by  the 
dedication,  I  was  still  more  startled  and  indig- 
nantly astonished  to  find  I  had  been  tricked  out  of 
my  sympathy ;  that  my  pity,  and  perhaps  the  pub- 
lic's too,  had  been  obtained  under  false  pretences, 
and  that  you  do  not  earn  your  bread  by  writing. 
For  in  the  very  next  sentence  you  conciliate  the 
good  opinion  of  Mr.  Carlyle  by  stating  that  you 
have  an  allowance  of  400/.  a-year,  minus  the  in- 
come-tax, and  that  this  sum  is  not  enough  to  sup- 
port you.    I  believe  that  it  is  enough.    Do  not 
misunderstand  me.    I  know  nothing  whatever  of 
your  marriage-settlement,  or  of  the  amount  of  pro- 
perty you  brought  to  your  late  husband  on  your 
marriage.    For  all  J  know,  you  are  entitled  to 
double  or  treble  the  sum,  and  it  may  be  that  it  is 
mean  and  stingy  to  withhold  it  from  you.    These 
are  things  with  which  I  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do.    But  I  afiBrm  that  with  a  net  income,  say  of 
388Z.  6s.  8d.  a-year,  you  have  not  the  shadow  of  a 
pretence  for  saying  that  you  write  for  your  bread. 
With  the  average  incomes  of  our  physicians,  bar- 
risters, clergymen,  artists  and  authors,  w  hich  they 
obtain  aflter  a  course  of  severe  training,  and,  in 
many  instances,  by  hard  and  useful  labour ;  or,  if 
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this  standard  be  too  low  for  your  aristocratic  ideas, 
with  the  average  allowance  of  the  majority  of  the 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  of  one-half  of 
the  yoonger  sons  in  the  peerage,  it  is  a  mere 
mockery,  if  not  worse,  to  say  that  you  WTite  for 
your  bread.  To  inquire  into  your  private  accounts 
is  an  invidious  task,  but  for  curiosity's  sake  I  should 
like  to  see  your  butchers'  and  bakers*  bills.  What 
mountain  of  poultry,  game,  fish,  beef  and  bread 
you  must  consume,  if  an  income  of  888/.  €•.  8d. 
IS  as  nothing  to  your  wants  in  those  respects,  and 
if,  in  possession  of  a  sum  which  wotdd  suffice  for 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  a  large  family, 
you  are  still  compelled  to  labour  "  for  your  bread  !** 
No !  You  may  write  for  the  luxuries  and  enjoy- 
ments of  life,  for  the  means  of  eclipsing  a  Spanish 
princess  or  an  Italian  duchess  when  abroad,  or, 
when  in  London,  for  the  means  of  renting  a  house 
in  May  Fair  and  a  box  at  the  Opera,  or  of  keeping 
a  carriage  and  more  than  one  male  servant,  but 
you  cannot  pretend  that,  either  in  this  country  or 
abroad,  you  must  write  books  to  gain  your  liveli* 
hood.  But  you  say  your  income  is  not  sufficient 
to  *'  support  a  person  hampered  with  a  beggarly 
bran-new  title,  which  in  this  country  only  pro- 
mises the  one  privilege  of  being  cheated  upon  all 
occasions,  as  if  one  had  all  the  rank  of  all  the 
Howards."  Need  I  tell  you,  that  the  more  beg- 
garly and  bran-new  your  title  is,  the  less  necessity 
is  there  for  you  to  support  it?  I  can  understand 
the  feeHng,  and  make  fdlowances  for  it,  in  the  poor 
descendants  of  a  really  ancient  and  noble  family, 
but  I  must  confess  it  id  utterly  incomprehensible  to 
me  in  the  wife  of  a  baronet  of  some  twenty  years* 
standing.  As  to  so  insignificant  a  title  exposing 
you  to  being  cheated  on  iJl  occasions,  the  pretence 
is  altogether  ridiculous,  especially  since  Punch 
has  exposed  the  character.  1  own  I  did  not  expect 
to  meet  with  anything  of  the  kind,  after  the  papers 
on  the  "Unprotected  Female." 

No,  Lady  Bulwer  I  you  do  not  write  for  your 
bread !  In  the  interest  of  literature,  I  wish  you 
did.  And  it  is  my  belief  that  you  would  be  a 
happier,  a  better,  and  a  wiser  woman  if,  by  your 
husband's  injustice,  you  had  been  compelled  to 
lead  the  life  which  my  boyish  dreams  pictured 
for  you— if  you  had  really  done  battle  with  the 
world,  not  with  self-created  foes,  real  and  imagi- 
nary, but  with  the  harsh  realities,  the  wants,  the 
disappointments,  the  obscurity  and  the  isolation 
which  beset  every  poor  man's  career.  In  that  case, 
I  doubt  not  you  would  have  overcome  the  tempta- 
tions to  which  every  young  and  beautiful  woman 
is  exposed ;  for  the  society  of  rude  and  ignorant 
men  woidd  have  been  without  charm  for  you,  and 
your  innate  pride  would  have  taught  you  to  rebel 
against  the  pretensions  of  wealSiy  men.  You 
would,  no  doubt,  have  found  much  wickedness  and 
much  deceit  in  the  world  in  general;  perhaps 
you  might  have  met  with  some  "cant  and 
twaddle"  in  England ;  but  I  am  certain  you  would 
have  found  friends  to  love  and  rei^ect,  and  your 
talents  would  have  enabled  you  to  conquer  that 
public  favour  and  admiration  the  want  of  which 
you  now  so  querulously  lament.  If  your  earnings 
as  an  author  had  been  your  only  source  of  suste- 


nance, if  all  your  strength,  all  your  love,  all  your 
hope  had  been  centred  in  your  career,  you  would 
know  your  profession  better,  and  respect  it  more, 
and  with  it  t/oursdf.  You  would  not  then  have 
reason  to  complain  that  your  ''  lot  has  fallen  among 
the  most  unscrupulous  villains  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  most  heartless  fools  on  the  other."  You 
may  be  perfectly  justified  in  making  that  com- 
plaint; but  I  would  advise  you  not  to  raise  your 
voice  too  loud,  lest,  by  attracting  their  attention, 
you  furnish  your  enemies  with  the  inuendo  of 
"  noscitur  a  sociis."  As  for  me,  I  do  not  accuse 
you  in  that  way.  I  know  that  some  of  the  beet 
and  most  generous  women  take  a  morbid  delight 
in  stateliness,  elegance,  plausibility,  and  easy  and 
gallant  manners  in  men ;  that  the  cut  of  a  coat, 
Uie  knot  of  a  tie,  the  turn  of  a  lock  or  a  whisker, 
the  manner  of  entering  or  leaving  a  room,  good 
horsemanship  or  cleverness  at  billiards,  or,  worse, 
the  tavern-waiter's  criterion  of  "graeefal'  or 
clumsy  carving,  will  influence  and  even  determine 
their  choice  of  acquaintance.  All  these  qualities 
and  trivial  accomplishments  are  perfectly  com- 
patible with  genius,  learning  and  honesty,  the 
worth  of  which  they  enhance.  But  too  often  and 
too  successfully  they  are  made  to  screen  ignorance, 
vulgarity,  selfishness,  and  all  other  vices  which 
make  a  man  loathsome  and  contemptible.  The 
men  of  the  turf  and  the  gaming-house,  the  dandies 
of  Newmarket,  St.  James's-street  and  the  Hay- 
market,  possess  them  in  an  eminent  degree;  and  a 
woman  is  truly  unfortunate  if,  in  her  choice  of 
friends,  she  is  determined  by  such  equivocal  con- 
siderations. But  she  becomes  culpable  whenever 
she  attempts  to  charge  the  world  wiUi  a  fault  which 
is  all  her  own. 

Your  fault,  madam,  is  an  unpardonable  one  in 
a  novelist,  for  it  is  ignorance  of  Hfe.  I  know  how 
angry  this  accusation  will  make  you.  What? 
Lady  Bulwer  ignorant  of  life ! — Lady  Bulwer,  who 
has  moved  in  the  best  society,  and  watched  and 
criticised  the  ignorance,  the  incontinence,  the  hypo- 
crisy, the  blackguardishness  of  dukes,  marquises, 
bishops  and  lords ! — Lady  Bulwer,  who  has  come 
to  be  painfully  alive  to  the  fact  that  very  ignorant 
politicians  can  be  very  luminous  speakers  before 
the  House  (especially  in  all  that  relates  to  our 
foreign  policy),  that  oily  pretenders,  without  a 
grain  of  talent,  pass  as  men  of  transcendent  genius 
because  theirs  has  been  the  good  fortune  to  stomhle 
over  a  heap  of  old  German  poems  which  nobody 
else  knew  I — Lady  Bulwer,  who  knows  to  a  grain 
how  very  light  the  seeming  aplomb  of  successful 
vice  "  would  weigh  in  the  true"  scales  of  virtue, 
and  who  was  not  even  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the 
Count  d'Orsay's  pretensions  to  virtu,  because  she 
knew  who  was  his  ami  damnee,  and  what  were 
the  terms  of  the  bargain !  But^  granting  all  this, 
and  much  more,  I  stUl  affirm  that  you  are  wofuUy, 
lamentably  ignorant  of  life.  Ejiowingneas  in  muds 
is  not  enough  to  make  a  geologist  Because  you 
are  ignorant  of  life  you  have  persuaded  yourself 
that  you  wrote  for  your  bread,  when  in  reality  you 
wrote  for  cake,  or  that  your  pen  must  earn  for  you 
your  chemises,  when,  in  fact,  it  earned  their  frills 
of  Mechlin  lace.    If  you  did  know  life  you  would 
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write  with  more  saccess  and  eatisfaction  to  your- 
self and  others.  You  would  not  then  have  en- 
hanced the  reputation  of  the  man  you  hate  by  a 
aeries  of  violent  attacks  upon  his  personal  character, 
and  these  attacks,  too,  unsupported  by  evidence. 
Yon  would  not  then  insult  the  court  to  which  you 
appeal,*  or  malign  the  profession  of  which  you 
pretend  to  be  a  member.  If  your  fortunes  had 
really  lain  in  your  career,  and  if  you  had  known 
and  eould  have  known  life,  there  was  a  certain 
means  of  gratifying  your  animosity  against  a  man 
of  whom  I  fully  believe  that  he  wronged  you.  I 
need  not  say,  that  if  his  personal  character  is  all 
that  you  state  it  to  be,  if  proofs  of  vicious  qualities, 
inclinations  and  actions  are  in  your  hands,  you 
onght  to  have  published  them  at  once,  instead  of 
indulging,  as  yon  did  these  many  years,  in  vague 
inuendoes  and  mysterious  threats.  Believe  me, 
Lady  Bulwer,  to  divide  the  public  on  the  question 
of  a  writer's  character  is  a  sure  means  of  increasing 
bis  reptation.  To  spar  at  a  man  is  a  meahs  of 
attracting  public  attention  to  his  person  and  move- 
ments; but  if  you  knock  him  down,  and  show 
a  good  reason  for  it  too,  you  raise  a  laugh 
agMMt  him.  Or,  if  your  delicacy  prevented  your 
striking  a  quick,  terrible,  and  decisive  blow,  was 
there  nothing  in  his  literary  productions  to  take 
hold  of?  Is  there  no  sham  sentiment  in  "  Eugene 
Aram?"  no  "Qotz  von  Berlichingen"  moral  in 
"Paul  Clifford  ?*  no  ridiculous  ravings  in  "Falk- 
land?" no  vein  of  arch-snobbery  in  "Qodolphin?" 
no  fonrth-hand,  threadbare,  ill-digested,  ill-ex- 
pressed philoeophy  in  all  these  novels,  but  espe- 
cially in  ••  Zanoni>'  Is  the  "  Last  of  the  Barons" 
anythmg  bat  a  pedantic  ex  post  facto  prophecy  of 
the  steam-engine  ?  Did  you  ever  read  all  these 
works,  and  compare  them  with  Burton's  "  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,"  with  Novalis,and  the  most  insane 
of  the  German  Romanticians  ?  If  you  had  taken 
that  trouble,  yon  would  have  felt  (to  use  the  expres- 
sion of  a  highly-gifted  friend)  "  like  a  detective 
in  a  pawnbroker's  shop."  And  was  there  no  means 
of  exposing  all  this — not  in  three-volume  novels, 
but  in  reviews  and  magazines  ?  Was  it  beneath 
the  dignity  of  a  woman  "  who  writes  for  her  bread" 
to  raise  for  the  object  of  her  hatred  a  lasting  monu- 
ment of  shame  in  the  literary  annals  of  her  coun- 
try, to  surround  him  with  an  omnipresence  of 
vengeance,  to  cling  to  his  footsteps  in  literature,  to 
expose  his  fallacies,  confute  his  arguments,  show 
np  his  selfishness,  ridicule  his  conceit,  discover 
every  shred,  rag  and  tatter  of  his  dishonest  gains, 
and  restore  them  to  the  rightful  owner,  no  matter 
whether  Burton  or  Novalis,  Klinger  or  Heynse  ? 
Was  it  so  difficult,  with  the  help  of  a  good  philo- 
logist, to  pot  his  Greek  and  Latin  to  the  rout,  and 
to  make  his  shallow  views  on  the  manners  and 
castoms  of  the  ancients  a  laughing-stock  even  for 
the  drawing-rooms  of  Clapton  or  Peckham-Rye  ? 
What  is  "  Rienzi"  but  the  "  Decameron"  done  up 
with  the  tinsel  and  gold  of  a  mock  ultra-Radi- 
calism ?  What  are  the  "  Last  Days"  but  a  Baker- 
street  party  strutting  about  in  the  dresses  of  Sad- 
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ler*s  Wells  "classical  drama?"  Really,  Lady 
Bulwer,  I  have  a  great  mind  to  abuse  you  to  an 
extent  that  yon  were  never  abused  before,  not 
because  you  quarrel  with  Sir  Edward  B.  Lytton, 
but  because  you  do  it  so  foolishly.  You  are  ex- 
actly like  the  Daiti;  News,  whose  leaders  ^ways 
spoil  its  argument  Your  novels  and  prefhces  may 
have  been  a  source  of  annoyance  to  Bir  Edwiurd  b. 
Lytton,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  has  amply 
been  paid  for  it  when  settling  his  accounts  vkm 
his  publisher.  While  he,  poor  man,  has  been 
writing  himself  down  these  many  years,  you  have 
written  him  up  to  an  altnost  incredible  extent 
And  even  in  these  last  years,  when  he  did  what  td 
a  man  of  his  character  is  most  painful,  atid  indeed 
agonising ;  when  he  made  large  pecunfarjr  sacri- 
fices to  be  allowed  to  hold  on  to  the  skirts  of  a 
large  and  powerful  literary  coterie,  you,  madame, 
have  rushed  forward  to  crown  his  boldest  wishes, 
to  identify  him  with  the  "  Guild  of  Literature  and 
Art,"  and  raise  the  humble  patron  and  hanger-on 
to  the  eminence  of  Charles  Dickens,  find  (to  use 
yonr  own  elegant  phrase)  "  other  authors  of  mark.'* 
I  leave  yon  to  jndge,  madam,  whether  this  is  not 
very  bad  policy. 

Of  course  yon  will  say  that  it  was  impossible 
for  you  to  attack  Sir  Edward  B.  Lytton  in  the 
manner  I  have  mentioned.  How  could  yon  criti- 
cise his  works  when  the  whole  of  tlK)  daily  and 
periodical  press  was  locked  against  yon?  I  say, 
with  your  talent  and  perseverance,  you  might  have 
opened  it.  If  the  door  of  our  journals'  were  open 
to  all  the  world,  I  wonder  what  kind  of  literature 
they  would  contain.  I  believe  ninety-nine  out  of 
a  hundred  men  and  women  who  write  for  the 
press  have,  at  one  time,  had  to  wait  and  try  again 
and  again,  before  any  journal  of  note  had  siifficient 
confidence  in  them  to  employ  them.  Real  talent 
and  perseverance  will  break  throngh  these  neces- 
sary barriers,  and  assert  its  value.  I  know  there 
are  many  people,  and  those  least  qualified  to  write, 
who  believe  that  the  world  is  utterly  lost  in  dark- 
ness, and  always  will  be,  unless  they  can  be 
prevailed  upon  to  stoop  to  its  enlightenment  So 
ignorant  are  these  people  of  the  power  of  the 
press,  that  they  please  themselves  by  considering 
it  a  humble  suppliant,  standing  with  open  bands . 
to  receive  an  alms  of  MS.  from  all  charitable 
souls  that  may  happen  to  pass.  Literary  fame 
appears  to  such  people  to  be  a  thing  which  they 
need  but  ask  for  to  have;  and  when  they  do 
condescend  to  ask  for  it,  they  are  very  angry 
indeed  if  the  press  in  the  first  instance,  and  the . 
public  afterwards,  prove  ungrateful  for  the  inesti- 
mable benefit  of  tlieir  assistance.  To  console 
themselves,  they  charge  their  want  of  success  on  a 
conspiracy ;  and  many  of  them  go  even  so  far  as 
to  assert  that  some .  powerful  enemy  has  overawed 
or  bribed  the  organs  of  public  opinion  to  exclude 
or  malign  them. 

The  latter  is  your  case,  Lady  Bulwer.  The 
great  journals,  as  they  are  wont  to  be,  have  received 
your  advances  with  much  diffidence  and  some' 
coyness.  The  publishers — who,  after  all,  are  specu- 
lating capitalists  who  wish  to  lay  out  their  money 
to  the  best  advantage— were  not  over  eager  to 
*  l2 
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embrace  the  offers  yon  were  kind  enough  to  make 
to  them.  Those  who  at  length  consented  to  sink 
simdry  large  sums  in  the  printing  and  publishing 
of  your  works,  made,  doubtlessly,  conditions  whose 
hardness  upon  yon  was  adequate  to  the  risk  they 
ran.  Publishers,  my  dear  Lady  Bulwer,  will  do 
that  kind  of  thing.  They  rarely  pay  a  farthing 
more  than  they  can  help ;  and  so  very  gross  and 
matter-of-fact  are  they  in  their  views,  that  they 
never  calculate  upon  the  intrinsic  merits  of  a  work, 
but  merely  on  its  chances  of  sale.  If  the  "  School 
for  Husbands  "  should  happen  to  have  a  bad  sale 
(as  I  devoutly  hope  it  will  not),  the  whole  trade 
would  conspire  together  to  decline  your  next 
novel,  though  they  might  admire  it ;  while  they 
would  pay  very  large  sums  to  Miss  Strickland, 
Mrs.  Green  or  Mrs.  Howitt,  no  matter  how  shallow, 
tedious  or  contemptible  they  might  think  the  pro- 
ductions of  those  ladies.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  it 
is  my  opinion  that  you  are  very  wrong  in  abusing 
the  publishers  as  you  do.  For,  in  the  name  of  all 
that  is  rational,  what  have  Mr.  Bentley's  white 
hands  or  his  white  pocket-handkerchief  to  do 
with  the  question  at  issue  between  yourself  and 
him?  Or,  since  you  could  not  expect  him  to 
publish  your  book,  pray  tell  me,  honestly  and  con- 
scientiously, would  you  abuse  him  less  if  his  hands 
were  dirty  and  his  handkerchief  too  ?  Just  fancy 
what  widiering  allusions  to  dirty  tricks  and  low 
and  vulgar  minds  such  a  want  of  cleanliness 
would  suggest !  The  Qermans  say,  If  you  want 
to  thrash  a  man,  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  find 
a  stick.  Really,  Lady  Bulwer,  you  ought  to  be 
more  consistent;  for,  in  the  very  paragraph  on 
Mr.  Bentley's  white  hands,  handkerchief  and 
cravat,  you  say  that  you  are  not  going  *'  to  wipe 
your  eyes  upon  the  public;"  for  that,  notwith- 
standing your  poverty,  you  are  still  exceedingly 
fastidious  in  lingerie.  By-the-bye,  your  contempt 
of  Lady  Blessingtoh  is  very  creditable  to  you,  but 
why  will  you  persist  in  bespattering  our  beautiful 
language  with  stray  odds  and  ends  of  French  ?  Are 
you  aware  that  this  bastard  style  is  truly  Bles- 
singtonian  ? 

Your  interview  with  Messrs.  Saunders  and  Otley 
was  unsatisfactory,  for  that  firm  refused  to  publish 
your  book.  In  return,  you  abuse  the  authors  who 
have  been  more  fortunate,  and  the  length,  make 
and  dress  of  one  of  the  partners,  whose  disagree- 
able duty  it  was  to  decline  your  proposals.  I 
wonder  whether  Mr.  Skeet,  who  published  your 
last  work,  is  of  the  right  size  and  dress  to  suit 
your  fastidious  taste;  and  if  he  be,  how  long. he 
will  remain  so  ?  At  all  events,  I  expect  to  see 
him  well  abused  in  one  of  your  future  prefaces. 
But  to  return  to  Messrs.  Saunders  and  Otley. 
With  respect  to  these  gentlemen,  you  give  us  what 
I  consider  a  most  striking  proof  of  your  ignorance 
of  life.  You  quote  the  story  of  a  persou,  whom 
you  designate  as  a  ''gentleman,"*  who,  '^having 
causes  of  complaint  against  these  amiable  pub- 
lishers, entered  their  shop  with  a  horsewhip,  and 
accosting,  I  believe,  my  friend  hi  the  black  wig, 
while  he  simulated  a  sort  of  Castanet  accompani- 
mcgat  with  the  whip,  said :  '  If  a,  you  are,  a  Mr. 
S— — ,  damn  Mr.  S- !  and  a — if  you  are  Mr. 


0 then  damn  Mr.  0 T  "  In  other  wordu, 

the  "  gentleman*'  in  question  wished  to  thrash  a 
merchant  into  a  bargain.  And  such  a  person, 
Lady  Bulwer,  is  your  model  I  For  you  say  that 
you  had  "  no  other  weapons  but  a  casolette  and  an 
emerald  pin,  and  that  consequently  you  sohiced" 
yourself  in  recollecting  the  story  of  the  ''gentle- 
man" in  question.  If  your  inclination  lean  that 
way,  madam,  nothing  is  more  natural  but  that  all 
your  male  friends  should  have  been  either  simple- 
tons or  knaves  as  you  describe  them. 

What  a  luxury  it  must  be  to  know  French  as 
well  as  you  do  I  I  am  very  ignorant  of  it ;  and  as 
I  am  neither  a  lady*s-maid  nor  a  "  gentleinan  of 
fortune,"  I  am  equally  ignorant  of  the  details  of  a 
lady's  toilette.  Pray  inform  us  in  your  next  what 
a  "  casolette  "  is  ?  Is  it  a  fancy  dagger,  or  a 
bracelet,  or  a  tooth-pick  ? 

The  same  savage  and  tyrannical  spirit  in  which 
you  comment  on  your  interviews  with  the  pub- 
lishers is  shown  in  your  remarks  on  the  reviews 
that  were  published  on  your  literary  perfonnanccs. 
In  the  case  of  the  publishers  you  quarrel  with  the 
freedom  of  trade — in  the  case  of  reviewers  with 
the  freedom  of  opinion.  You  believe  that  books 
ought  to  be  published  and  paid  for  because  you 
happened  to  write  them,  and  that  the  same  cogent 
reason  ought  to  insure  them  the  notice  and  the 
praise  of  men  of  all  opinions,  tempers,  and  shades 
of  taste  who  write  for  the  press.  And  being  .dis- 
appointed in  these  expectations,  being  unable  to 
transfer  into  your  style  the  symmetry — into  yoni 
periods  the  fulness  of  your  form  and  the  colour- 
ing of  your  hair  and  complexion — ^unable  to  make 
so  elegant  an  appearance  on  paper  as  you  do  in  a 
drawing-room  or  an  opera-box,  or  to  get  through 
the  plot  of  a  romance  with  as  much  ease  and  ad- 
dress as  you  do  through  your  dinner — ^being,  in  a 
word,  unsexetl — ^tlie  moment  your  appear  in  a 
publisher's  counting-house  or  on  an  editor's  table 
you  lose  your  temper,  rush  into  terrorism,  and, 
were  it  not  for  the  fear  of  the  Marl  borough-street 
Police-court,  I  doubt  not  but  you  would  do  some 
execution  with  the  "casolette,"  the  emerald  pin,  or 
the  horse  whip.  In  justice  to  you,  I  ought  to  add  that 
you  are  not  singular  in  this  respect  It  is  a  com- 
mon failing  of  women  to  believe  that  their  social 
privileges  ought  to  follow  them  into  literature, 
and  that  the  cotillon  (for  once,  pardon  the  French 
word,  though  quaint)  ought  to  insure  victory 
wherever  it  is  displayed.  The  ancients  knew 
better.  A  very  beautiful  though  not  a  very  re- 
spectable lady  in  Greece  had  to  plead  her  cause 
before  the  judges  of  the  land.  Her  oration  was 
less  impressive  than  the  speeches  prepared  by  the 
regular  advocates ;  but  she  gained  her  cause  by 
appearing  to  lose  the  command  of  her  feelings,  and 
the  charms  which  her  disordered  dress  revealed 
insured  the  victory  of  which  her  words  fell  short 
It  is  fortunate  for  us  that  our  literary  tribunals  are 
secret,  and  that  the  triumph  of  mind  over  matter 
is  insur^  by  the  Absence  of  the  parties  to  the  suit; 
but  because  this  is  so,  it  would  be  well  if  writing 
women  were  to  rely  on  their  style  rather  than  on 
their  looks;  and,  since  their  bodily  presence  is 
deprecated  in  court,  it  is  too  bad  in  them  to  enter 
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a  plea  ad  misericordiam  on  account  of  their  sex. 
Both  in  oonrt  and  with  the  pnhlic  in  general  writing 
women  have  by  far  more  favour  Uian  their  per- 
formances generally  deserve,  or  than  is  good  for 
them. 

Bat  you  say  that  your  case  is  altogether  excep- 
tional; that  that  "most  docile  of  donkeys,  the 
pablic,"  shuns  you  for  your  husband's  sake ;  that 
the  fear  of  his  wrath  makes  the  publishers  quake 
in  their  shoes ;  and  that  the  men  whom  yon  accuse 
of  writing  you  down  do  their  "  dirty  work"  at  his 
instigation.  All  the  reviews  are  "  done  to  order." 
Now,  my  good  Lady  Bulwer,if  I  knew  less  of  the 
literary  affiiirs  of  tiiis  metropolis,  do  you  know 
that  this  account  you  give  of  your  husband's  om- 
nipresent influence  would  induce  me  to  believe 
him  to  be  one  of  his  own  Zanonis — one  of 
those  "unaccountable  gentlemen  who  know  all 
things"  and  are  in  all  places,  who  bend  the  minds 
of  men  and  the  powers  of  nature  to  their  will, 
and  who,  by  a  strange  inconsistency,  use  the  powers 
which  might  convulse  a  world  simply  for  the  pro- 
tection or  ruin  of  some  "unprotected  female." 
Alas,  my  dear  lady,  I  fear  the  spirit  of  the  Daily 
News  is  strong  in  you !  What  an  argument  you 
raise  against  yourself,  protesting  that  Sir  Edward 
ia  80  very  clever,  so  very  influential,  and  so  gene- 
rally beloved  and  respected,  that  his  will  suffices 
to  condemn  your  productions  in  the  Post  and  the 
Leader,  the  John  BM  and  the  Cntic,  in  the 
LUerary  Gazette  and  the  Illustrated  London  News; 
and  that,  while  the  editors  and  writers  of  these 
papers  have  in  reality  an  exceeding  admiration  for 
the  productions  of  your  genius,  tiiey  doubt  their 
own  judgment  and  reverse  their  opinion  the  mo- 
ment his  fiat  has  gone  forth !  I,  who  know  that 
Sir  Edward  is  very  little  considered  and  cared  for 
by  the  writers  for  the  press  within  these  realms, 
was  astonished  and  dismayed  to  see  his  character 
raiaed  to  such  a  dazzling  height,  and  by  your 
hands  too !  With  respect  to  the  John  Bull,  "  you 
may  be  right,  for  all  I  know ;"  but  of  the  other 
papers  I  am  certain  that  not  one  of  their  editors 
would  insert  a  line  in  praise  or  disparagement  of 
anyone,  however  strongly  Sir  Edward  might  ex- 
press his  opinions  as  to  the  propriety  of  such  a 
measure. 

But  your  accusations  bear  further  and  strike 
^per.  The  John  Bull,  "  if  I  understand  you 
right,"  is  least  guilty,  for  your  husband  is  con- 
nected with  that  paper.  He  is  its  "  genteel  letter- 
writer."  Far  be  it  from  me  to  dispute  a  point  on 
which  you  must  needs  be  much  better  informed 
than  I  am;  for  so  insignificant  are  the  letters  in 
question  that  I  cannot  even  remember  having  read 
them.  If,  therefore,  the  John  Bull  has  allowed 
your  husband  to  write  letters  on  your  books,  I  am 
free  to  admit  that  the  editors  have  been  very  wrong. 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  cannot  by  any  possi- 
Ulity  be  expected  to  be  an  impartial  judge  of  any 
of  your  productions.  ^ 

The  other  papers  you  mention,  and  the  whole  of 
|he  metropolitan  press,  are  the  subject  of  a  sweep- 
ing and  terrible  accusation.  You  state  plainly 
that  your  husband  has  bribed  them.  Some  have 
^en  corrupted  to   malign  you ;    others,    more  | 


scrupulous,  have  at  least  been  induced  to  witahold 
that  tribute  of  public  admiration  which,  you  are 
convinced,  they  would  otherwise  have  paid  to 
your  genius.  The  public  writers  of  England, 
with  a  few  bright  exceptions,  are  "  hired  tools,'* 
and  "  every  literary  man  has  a  spice  of  the  scoundrel 
in  him." 

That  such  accusations  should  proceed  from  you, 
a  literary  woman  of  many  years'  standing,  adcis  to 
their  import  For  your  sake,  I  am  sorry  you  have 
made  them.  You  are  indeed  wrestling  against 
"  powers  and  principalities,"  since  you  volunteer  to 
attack  and  malign  a  profession  which,  I  speak 
advisedly,  is  less  open  to  undue  influence  from 
without,  and  which  is  less  corruptible,  than  any 
other  profession  or  set  of  men,  or  of  women  either, 
within  these  realms.  You  are  attacking  a  power 
whose  influence  is  everywhere;  a  principality 
whose  dominion  extends  over  the  civilised  world ; 
and  at  this  power,  at  this  principality,  you  fling 
the  most  odious  and  the  most  ruinous  accusation : 
not  as  a  passing  ebullition  of  mere  anger,  but  de- 
liberately, coolly,  with  right  good  will  and  aim, 
you  charge  the  whole  of  the  metropolitan  press 
with  bribery  and  corruption.  You  say  you  ought 
to  know,  because  you  have  long  been  "  behind  the 
scenes."  I  do  not  know.  Lady  Bulwer,  behind 
what  kind  of  scenes  it  has  been  your  misfortune 
to  be ;  but  one  thing  I  know,  that  you  have  never 
been  behind  the  scenes  of  literary  life.  You  have 
never  been  there,  because  there  are  no  such  scenes. 
Professional  men  know,  perhaps,  that  such  and  such 
a  paper  is  edited  by  such  and  such  men,  and  that 
these  people  have  such  and  such  principles  or 
crotchets,  just  as  parliamentary  men  will  tell  you 
that  Mr.  So-and-So  is  likely  to  vote  for  or  against 
such  and  such  a  question ;  that  the  Hon.  Member 
for  Mudbury  is  in  danger  of  a  "  count  out ;"  or  that 
Mr.  Heavyside's  motion  will  •certainly  fall  to  the 
ground.  All  these  things  are  a  mystery  to  the 
general  public,  merely  because  it  has  no  interest 
in  knowing  them.  Those  whose  inclinations  or 
interests  lean  in  that  direction,  find  no  difficulty 
in  procuring  information;  and  sometimes  they 
know  much  more  than  those  who  are  in  and  of  the 
profession,  or,  as  you  term  it,  "  behind  the  scenes." 
But  how  little  you  know  of  the  mechanism  of  oar 
periodical  literature  is  plainly  shown  by  your  com* 
plaint  of  an  insult  which  you  allege  has  been 
offered  to  you  by  the  editors  of  the  Leader,  The 
office  sent  you  an  advertisement  of  your  book,  de- 
manding payment  Now,  if  you  had  really  been 
"behind  the  scenes,!'  it  would  not  be  necessary 
for  me  to  tell  you  that  the  editors  of  a  paper  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  advertising-depart- 
ment, which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietor  and 
his  staff  of  counting-house  clerks,  who,  in  their 
turn,  have  as  little  to  do  with  literature  as  the 
shopmen  in  the  Regent-street  draper's  shops.  The 
relations  between  your  publisher  and  yourself 
apply  strictly  to  the  literary  and  commercial  de- 
partment of  a  journal  or  weekly  paper ;  and  neither 
Mr.  Thornton  Hunt  nor  the  "  other  gentleman" 
connected  with  the  Leader  had  the  power  to  insult 
you  in  the  manner  you  describe.  Indeed,  with 
the  aid  of  common-sense  and  a  little  reflection, 
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you  i  vaaat  discover  that  either  of  these  gentlemen, 
if  BO  inclined,  might  have  hurt  your  very  qnick 
feeling:^  by  far  more  sorely  and  lastingly,  than  by 
sending  yon  a  "  vulgar-looking,  blue,  parallelo- 
gramiah'^  counting-house  letter. 

The  Illustrate  Loudon  yews  asks,  where 
*'  the  fault  »'>f  your  life  has  been,  whether  your's  or 
your  husband's."  This  is  enough  to  convince  you 
of  the  paper  I'n  question  having  been  bribed  by 
your  husband ;  in  other  words,  that  for  a  certain 
amount  in  dinneJS,  patronage,  or  hard  cash  duly 
paid  down  and  pocketed,  the  writer  sought  to  cast 
a  slur  upon  your  reputation,  he  knowing  all  the 
while  how  pure  it  is  I  Now,  madam,  1  am  ex- 
actly in  the  same  case  with  the  writer  in  the 
Illustrated  London  N'ews.  When  your  mis- 
fortunes commenced  I  waa  abroad,  and  without  the 
reach  of  English  literature.  Whatever  part  of  your 
domestic  grievances  had  been  published  was  lost 
to  me.  My  impression  is  that,  in  the  first  instance, 
you  were  a  deeply-injured  woman.  That  impres- 
sion has  been  conveyed  to  ipy  mind  by  your  hus- 
band's character,  as  shown  in  his  books.  I  have 
since  sedulously  sought  for  evidence  to  confirm  it, 
but  I  could  get  hold  of  nothing  but  vague  and  un- 
authenticated  rumours.  /,  who  never  saw  your 
husband,  who  never  waa  in  communication  with 
him,  am  equally  at  a  loss  to  say  on  whose  side  the 
fault  has  been;  and  I  am  equally  convinced  of 
there  having  been  a  grievous  fault  somewhere. 
According  to  your  argument,  these  fieu^ts  stamp 
ttie  as  a  penny-a-liner^  a  member  of  an  infa- 
mous cliquey  a  hired  tool,  and  a  man  whom  you 
are  bound  to  ''live  down*"  Meanwhile,  you 
had  better  publish  the  facts  of  your  case  as  soon 
as  possible,  for  I  can  assure  you  that  the  ''infa- 
mous clique**  which  knows  nothing  whatever  of 
your  history  is  daily  gaining  in  numbers.  I  dare 
say  it  is  very  wrong,  but,  with  thrones  tumbling 
around  ihem,  with  nations  enslaved  by  treachery 
and  chained  down  by  violence,  and  with  a  dreary 
perspective  of  long  and  relentless  wars,  the  public 
have  come  to  be  somewhat  oblivious  of  the  great 
matrimonial  set-to  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  came 
off  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  But,  for 
justice's  sake,  Lady  Bulwer,  only  fancy  what  you 
would  say,  if  someone  were  to  apply  to  you  one- 
half  the  vernacular  of  St  Oiles  (in  which  you 
appear  to  ihe  full  as  versed  as  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens),  merely  because  your  memory  is  not  ca- 
pacious enough  for  all  the  divorce-cases  of  this 
century  I 

As  for  the  Morning  Posty  far  be  it  from  me  to 
defend  that  paper  I  It  abused  your  book,  you  say, 
because  it  was  bribed.  Nothing  more  natural.  It 
abused  a  book  of  mine,  and  of  course  it  was  bribed — 
by  whom,  Heaven  knows!  But  I  know  my 
book  was  so  good  that  nothing  but  bribery  and 
corruption  ooidd  induce  any  man  to  find  fault  with 
it  The  people  of  the  Morning  Post  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  with  my  relentless  persecutor,  who- 
ever he  be,  and  the  consequence  was  that  some  ex- 
ceptions were  made  against  a  three-volume  novel 
which  I  wrote  and  published  with  my  name. 
With  you,  Lady  Bulwer,  I  appeal  to  the  justice 
of  that  nation  of  "  tin  and  twaddle** — ^the  English. 


The   public,  "that  most  docile  of  donkeys*  (of 
which  you  and  I  am  part),  will  see  us  righted. 

It  is  very  trying  to  my  patience  to  mention  that 
part  of  your  preface  in  which  you  state  that  the 
rest  of  the  metropolitan  press  has  been  bribed  into 
silence  with  respect  to  your  books.  I  know  you 
yourself  do  not  oelieve  in  such  an  insane  assertion. 
What !  while  events  which  decided  the  fortunes  of 
a  world  filled  the  columns  of  our  metropolitan 
journals,  while  they  had  to  record  the  promises  of 
kings  and  the  drunken  ravings  of  nations^  the  fla- 
gprant  violation  of  holy  oaths  in  high  places  and  the 
treacherous  murder  of  the  people,  while  battles 
and  sieges  had  to  be  described  and  accounted  for, 
you  impute  to  the  editors  of  ihose  papers  diahonfist 
motives,  merely  because  they  neglected  to  notice  a 
novel  from  the  hand  of  Lady  Bulwer !  For  shame^ 
madam  I  Such  pretensions  place  you  in  danger  of 
filling  the  coluoms  of  the  morning  papers  wiUx  ac- 
counts like  those  which  lately  appeared  respecting 
Mrs.  Gumming.  If  you  have  enemies,  yon  had 
better  beware  of  a  commission  de  lu  naticQik- 
quirendo.  The  Timss^  I  dare  say,  did  not  notice 
your  books.  Neverthdesa,  I  have  yet  to  learn  that 
Sir  Edward  B.  Lytton  is  a  great  favourite  with  the 
editors  of  that  journal.  Neither  the  Edinburgh 
nor  the  Quarterly  have  thought  proper  to  enlighten 
the  world  on  the  merits  of  die  "  Peer's  Daqghter" 
or ''Miriam  Sedley!"  Are  you  prepared.  Lady 
Bulwer,  in  sober  seriousness  to  state  that  these 
organs  of  public  opinion  have  withheld  their 
praise  for  the  love  or  money  of  Sir  Edward? 
And  if  not,  what  becomes  of  your  accusatioD, 
or  in  what  light  ^do  you  stand  before  the  British 
public,  which,  "  docile"  though  it  be,  and"don« 
key*'  though  it  be,  is  neither  sufficiently  docile 
nor  donkey  enough  to  credit  ex-parte  statements, 
to  support  which  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence. 
To  say  such  things,  knowing  they  are  untrue 
and  without  the  slightest  hope  of  anyone  be- 
lieving them  to  be  true,  that,  madam,  is  indeed 
''twaddle,**  and  twaddle  for  tin  too,  as  is  clearly 
shown  by  your  budget  We  have  had  a  good  deal 
of  this  twaddle  within  the  last  months.  When 
Kossuth  came  to  this  country,  your  friend  the 
Daily  News  and  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith  would  have 
it  that  everyone  was  bribed  who  refused  to  fall 
down  before  and  adore  the  idol  of  the  day.  If 
you  had  expressed  to  ihem  your  contempt  for 
Kossuth,  they  would  have  charged  you  with 
bribery  on  the  spot  Up  to  the  1st  of  December 
of  last  year,  it  was  generally  said  by  the  ignorant 
and  the  dishonest  that  the  Times  was  bribed  by 
Louis  Bonaparte.  On  and  from  the  3rd  of  Decem- 
ber, that  journal  became  one  of  the  most  unrelent- 
ing enemies  of  the  French  usurper.  What  was 
the  cause  of  this  sudden  change?  The  friends  of 
Mons,  Bonaparte  will  tell  you  that^  on  the  2ud 
December,  the  services  of  the  great  journal  were 
engaged  by  the  Orleans  party.  I  Imow  nothing 
of  the  much  bruited-about  '*  secrets  of  Printing- 
house-square,**  but  I  know  that  it  is  impossible 
for  any  journal  to  turn  against  a  man  by  whom  it 
has  been  corrupted ;  a  certain  and  fatal  exposure 
would  be  its  lot  The  very  independence  with 
which  our  great  journals  attack  or  support  the 
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various  parties,  at  home  and  abroad,  is  a  convinC" 
ing  proof  of  their  acting  on  public,  and  not  on 
private  grounds.  They  are  at  liberty  to  judge  the 
merits  of  a  case,  and  not  its  interests ;  and  they  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  enmity  of  their  former 
friends.  Ton,  madam,  stoop  to  the  level  of  a  Protect 
tiooist  landowner  or  Badical  stump-orator,  when 
you  lend  your  pen  tosuch  absurd  charges.  You,  who 
pretend  to  have  been  *t  behind  the  scenes,"  show  most 
clearly  that  your  thoughts  and  knowledge  are  far 
behind  the  age ;  that  you  are  still  vegetating  in  a 
past  genenition,  when  the  press  was  more  corrup- 
tible, and  consequently  poorer ;  and  when  wealthy 
fools  or  rogues  now  and  then  succeeded  in  pur- 
chasing "a  poor  devil  of  a  writer.*'  You  are 
evidently  not  aware  that,  with  the  newspaper  press 
too,  honesty  has  turned  out  to  be  the  best  policy ; 
and  that  since  old  Mr.  John  Walter  (honour  be  to 
his  name !)  asserted  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  the  press,  there  is  no  position  in  this  country  so 
proud,  no  talents  so  influential,  no  labour  so  splen- 
didly rewarded,  as  those  of  writers  in  our  great 
journals.  The  press  has  come  to  be  a  fourth  estate 
in  the  constitution  of  this  country ;  it  stands  a 
I^anz  of  chosen  men,  all  pre-eminent  for  genius, 
talents,  learning  and  an  extensive  and  varied  know- 
ledge of  the  world;  moderating,  guiding,  controlling 
the  &tes  of  nations  and  princes ;  a  protector  of  pub- 
lic liberty,  a  redresser  of  public  gprievances ;  the 
great  court  of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  kings, 
ministers  and  parliaments ;  and,  withal,  the  friend 
and  guardian  of  the  poor,  the  unprotected  and  the 
helpless ;  the  voice  of  the  nation,  in  its  truest  and 
most  impressive  accents ;  the  pride  and  glory  of 
Englishmen,  who  may  safely  challenge  the  world 
to  produce  anything  so  beneficent,  so  impartial 
and  so  powerful.  That  a  woman  of  your  standing 
and  age  should  be  ignorant  of  this  fact  is,  in  itself, 
the  severest  condemnation  of  your  life,  your  pur- 
suits and  the  people  with  whom  your  tastes  led 
you  to  associate. 

As  to  your  last  aspersion,  you  make  it  on  the 
authority  of  so  calm,  impartial  and  reasonable  a 


judge  as  Mr.  W.  Savage  Landor  undoubtedly  is. 
That  gentleman,  who  you  protest  is  '^  a  most  com- 
petent authority  upon  sucn  matters,"  has  asserted 
that  there  is  "a  spice  of  the  scoundrel  in  all 
literary  men"^a  truism  which  an  extensive 
practical  experience  enables  you  to  endorse.  Is  it 
merely  a  truism  and  nothing  else  ?  Alas  I  Lady 
Bulwer,  even  without  consulting  the  latter-day 
saints,  who  tell  us  that  man  is  most  wicked  and 
sinful  from  the  hour  of  his  birth,  experience  con- 
vinces everyone  that  there  is  a  spice  of  the 
scoundrel  in  every  man,  and  a  spice  of  something 
infinitely  worse  in  every  woman.  The  saying  you 
adopt  is  unjust,  not  because  it  ascribes  the  germs 
of  scoundrelism  to  literary  men,  but  because  it 
would  confine  them  to  one  profession.  Wherever 
there  are  great  gifts,  powers  and  talents,  there  is 
a  possibility  of  a  most  lamentable  perversion.  Nor 
is  there  a  possibility  alone ;  there  is  also  a  tempta- 
tion. To  enlarge  upon  this  theme  would  be  too 
painful.  Your  own  experience,  limited  though  it 
be,  will  have  shown  you  that  men  and  women  of 
all  ranks  and  classes,  that  princes,  ministers,  states- 
men, soldiers  and  fair  ladies  there  have  been,  who 
have  yielded  to  that  "spice  of  scoundrelism"  which 
is  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  hearts,  that  they  have 
lost  their  high  estates,  some  for  power,  others  for 
love,  adulation,  money,  the  gratification  of  sensual 
pleasures  or  of  personal  revenge.  Everyone,  be 
he  of  high  or  low  degree,  has  seen  and  knows  thus 
much.  The  world  is  strewed  over  with  wrecks 
of  stranded  characters,  virtues  and  reputations. 
The  victims  of  corruption  cover  their  shame  with 
generals'  uniforms  and  sweeping  silks  and  velvets, 
with  stars  and  orders,  with  high  titles,  gold  em- 
broidery or  lace  veils.  With  such  examples  before 
our  eyes,  it  behoves  us  all,  writers  and  readers,  to 
keep  down  the  scoundrel  within  our  hearts,  and  to 
pray  that  we  may  not  be  led  into  temptation. 
I  remain.  Madam, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

ViNDEX. 
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(from   THB  DANISH.) 


At  length,  through  the  mercifhl  dispensation 
of  God,  and  the  kind  endeavours  of  my  dear  master, 
I  am,  then,  albeit  unworthy,  promoted  to  be  Her- 
radsfoged  and  judge  over  this  people.  May  the 
great  Judge  of  all  lay  His  blessing  upon  me  and 
grant  me  wisdom  and  righteousness  worthily  to  fill 
this  difficult  office  !  "  Every  man's  judgment 
comeUi  fipom  the  Lord  I** 

It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone.  Wherefore, 
being  now  able  to  support  a  wife,  it  behoves  me  to 
look  around  for  a  helpmate.  The  daughter  of  the 
pastor  in  Veilby  Is  in  good  repute  with  all  who 


know  her.  Since  the  death  of  her  mother  she  has 
directed  the  household  with  much  good  sense  and 
thrift,  and  there  being  no  other  children  than  her- 
self and  the  student,  she  may  expect  a  good  penny 
when  the  old  man  departs  tiiis  life. 

Morten  Bruns,  from  Ingvorstrup,  was  here  this 
day.  He  wanted  to  present  me  with  a  fattened 
caff;  but  I  remembered  Moses' words:  •'Cursed  be 
they  who  take  gifts."  That  man  is  overfond  of 
litigation,  and  a  horse-jockey  and  a  boaster  withal. 
I  will  have  naught  to  do  with  him,  save  when  I 
confront  him  in  the  judge*s  seat 


•  •  .  • 


*  Piatrict  Magistrate. 
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I  have  comtnuned  with  God  m  heaven,  and 
thereafter  with  my  own  heart ;  and  it  seems  clear 
to  me  that  the  maiden  Metta  Qvist  is  the  only 
woman  with  whom  I  would  live  and  die.  Yet 
will  I  keep  a  secret  eye  upon  her  some  little 
while  longer.  Beauty  deceiveth,  and  comeliness 
is  a  vain  thing.  Otherwise  it  is  true  and  nnde- 
iiiahlc  that  she  is  the  loveliest  woman  my  eyes  ever 
beheld 

I  love  not  that  Morten  Brans — ^yet,  truly,  I 
know  not  wherefore.  Whenever  I  see  him,  I  feel 
something  stirring  in  my  mind,  like  the  remem- 
brance of  a  bad  dream ;  but  so  vague,  so  indistinct, 
that  I  cannot  say  if  ever  I  have  dreamt  of  him. 
Maybe  it  is  a  kind  of  foreboding.  He  came  here 
again  to-day  to  offer  me  a  pair  of  bays — ^beautiful 
animals,  and  over  cheap;  but  this  very  circum- 
stance made  me  suspicious.  I  know  that  he  bought 
them  separate  for  seventy  dollars,  and  now  he 
would  sell  them  to  me  for  the  same  money — ^yet, 
paired  as  they  now  are,  they  are  worth  one  hundred 
dollars.  Is  not  this  also  meant  as  a  kind  of  bribe  ? 
Surely,  he  has  another  lawsuit  in  view :  I  will  not 
have  his  bays 

This  day  I  went  upon  a  visit  to  the  pastor  of 
Veilby.  He  is  a  kind-hearted  and  a  pious  man, 
albeit  obstinate,  and  easily  moved  to  anger.  He 
bears  no  contradiction,  and  is  chary  of  his  money 
withal.  There  was  a  peasant  with  him,  who 
wanted  to  obtain  a  reduction  on  his  tithes.  The 
man  is  a  sleek,  cunning  rogue,  inasmuch  as  he 
wanted  to  obtain  what  he  has  no  right  to  ask,  for 
he  is  not  too  highly  taxed;  but  Master  Boren 
spoke  to  him  in  a  tone  as  if  he  were  not  worthy 
that  a  dog  should  take  a  bit  of  bread  from  him,  and 
the  more  he  scolded  the  higher  waxed  his  wrath. 
Well,  the  Lord  help  us  I  every  man  has  his  fail- 
ing. Mr.  Soren  means  no  evil  all  the  while,  for 
when  he  had  done  he  bid  his  daughter  give  the 
peasant  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter,  and  a  glass  of 
strong  beer.  She  is  a  peculiarly  pleasing  and  well- 
behaved  maiden.  She  greeted  me  so  pleasantly 
and  modestly  that  my  heart  began  to  beat,  and  I 
was  not  able  to  say  one  word  to  her.  My  upper 
farm-servant  served  in  Uie  house  during  three  years. 
I  will  try  and  find  out  through  him  how  she  treats 
the  servants,  and  what  other  things  he  may  know 
about  her.  From  the  menials  of  a  house  one  may  at 
times  obtain  the  surest  information 

Ho,  ho  I  Rasmus  tells  me  that  this  Morten  Bruns 
was  not  long  ago  a  suitor  at  Veilby  Parsonage, 
and  that  he  was  refused.  The  pastor  liked  the  pro- 
posal well  enough,  for  Morten  Bruns  is  rich,  but 
the  daughter  would  not,  on  any  account,  have  him. 
Mr.  Soren,  at  first,  spoke  harshly  to  her ;  but  after- 
wards, when  he  saw  now  much  she  was  against  it^ 
he  allowed  her  to  have  her  own  way.  From 
pride  it  was  not,  says  Rasmus,  for  she  is  as 
humble  as  she  is  good,  and  she  is  not  ashamed 
to  own  that  her  father  was  bom  a  peasant^  just  like 
Bruns.    .'.  .  . 

Now  I  know  on  what  errand  those  Ingvorstrup 
bays  came  to  me,  here  in  Rosmos.  They  were  in- 
tended to  draw  the  judge  out  of  the  straight  path 
of  justice.  Ole  Andersen's  turfmoor  and  meadow- 
land  :  that  pear  was  worth  his  apple,  he  thought. 


No,  no,  friend  Morten !    Thou  knowest  not  Erik 
Sorensen. 

Bob  not  the  poor  bectiue  ke  is  poor. 

Mr  Soren,  from  Veilby,  was  here  this  morn- 
ing. He  has  got  a  new  driver,  Niels  Brans, 
brother  to  the  man  at  Ingvorstrup.  This  same 
Niels,  it  seems,  is  a  lazy  fellow,  and  impudent 
and  overbearing  withal.  The  pastor  wants  him 
punished  and  put  into  confinement,  but  he  has  not 
the  necessary  witnesses.  I  advised  him  to  try 
and  get  rid  of  the  fellow  at  once,  or  else  to  beir 
with  him  until  his  term  was  out  At  first  he 
answered  me  rather  sharply;  but  when  he  bad 
heard  my  reasons,  he  said  I  was  right— nay,  even 
thanked  me  for  my  good  counsel.  He  is  an  over- 
hasty  man,  but  not  difficult  to  manage  if  you  give 
him  time  to  collect  himself;  wherefore  we  parted 
good  friends.  Of  Miss  Metta  not  a  woid  was 
spoken. 

I  have  spent  a  very  pleasant  day  at  Veilby 
Parsonage.  Mr.  Soren  was  not  at  home  when  I 
arrived,  but  Miss  Metta  received  me  with  great 
heartiness.  She  was  sitting  at  her  spinning-wheel 
when  I  entered,  and  I  think  I  saw  her  blush.  I 
marvel  that  I  was  so  long  before  I  could  think  of 
anything  to  say.  When  I  am  in  court,  I  am 
never  at  a  loss ;  and  when  I  have  to  examine  a 
prisoner,  I  can  straightway  find  questions  to  pat  to 
him :  but  in  the  presence  of  this  sweet,  innocent 
maiden,  I  felt  as  abashed  as  a  culprit  At  last 
I  bethought  me  of  speaking  to  her  about  Ole 
Andersen's  law-suit  auent  his  turf-moor  and  his 
bit  of  meadow-land ;  but  I  know  not  how  it  came 
about,  that  we  passed  from  the  meadow  to  the 
flowers ;  and  the  one  word  led  to  the  other,  abont 
roses  and  violets  and  hearts-ease,  until  she  got  me 
out  into  the  garden  to  look  at  her  flower-beds. 
Thus  time  passed  until  Mr.  Soren  returned.  Then 
she  went  to  the  kitchen,  and  did  not  oome  back 
until  she  brought  in  the  supper.  Just  as  she  came 
in,  her  father  said  to  me,  **  Methinks  it  is  time  for 
you  also  to  consider  about  entering  tlie  holy  state 
of  wedlock;"  [for  we  had  been  speaking  of  the 
magnificent  wedding  that  had  lately  b^  cele- 
brated at  Hogholm.  At  this  the  maiden  red- 
dened like  a  budding  rose.  Her  father  smiled, 
and  said,  *'  I  can  see,  my  daughter,  that  thou  hast 
been  standing  near  the  fire.*' 

I  have  reflected  on  the  good  man's  counsel 
anent  my  marriage,  and,  with  God*s  leave,  it  will 
not  be  long  before  I  proceed  to  Veilby  Parsonage 
to  plead  my  suit^  inasmuch  as  I  look  upon  iSi^ 
father's  words  as  a  sly  hint  that  he  would  not 
object  to  have  me  for  his  son-in-law.  And  the 
maiden — ^why  did  she  blush  so  deeply?  May  I 
not  interpret  this  in  my  favour  ?    •  .  .  . 

The  poor  man  will  keep  his  turf*moor  and  his 
bit  of  meadow-land ;  but  the  rich  man's  heart,  I 
fear,  swells  with  wrath  towards  me.  Before  the 
judgment  was  pronounced,  he  threw  such  soomfol 
and  mocking  glances  at  poor  Ole  Andersen  I  At 
the  words  "It  is  therefore  deemed  right,"  he 
looked  round  the  court  with  a  malicious  and  tri- 
umphant grin,  as  if  he  were  already  sure  of  the 
victory :  and  I  make  no  doubt  he  thought  so, 
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inagnmch  as  I  knoiv  that  he  had  expressed  him- 
self to  the  efibct  that  it  was  folly  in  that  beggar  to 
think  of  gaining  a  cause  from  him.  Thus,  never- 
theless, it  happened.  When  he  heard  the  judg- 
ment, he  tamed  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  pressed 
his  eyes  and  lipe  together.  But  he  soon  recovered, 
and,  when  leaving  the  court,  said  to  his  adversary, 
"  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  bargain,  Ole  Andersen ! 
The  loss  of  that  quagmire  will  not  nwke  me  a 
b^fgar — ^the  oxen  at  Ing^orstrup  will  not  lack 
hay  for  all  that"  I  heard  him  laugh  aloud  as 
soon  as  he  got  outside,  and  he  made  the  wood 
resound  witli  the  cracking  of  his  whip  as  he  rode 
away.  It  is  no  light  office,  that  of  judge.  For 
each  judgment  pronounced,  one  may  reckon  upon 
an  enemy  the  more.  May  I  but  always  keep  a 
friend  in  my  conscience !  ^  Ye  must  be  subject 
for  conscience'  sake!"  .... 

Yesterday  was  the  happiest  day  of  my  life — 
my  betrothal  was  celebrated  in  Veilby  Parsonage. 
My  future  father-in-law  discoursed  on  the  words, 
"I  have  g^ven  my  maid  into  thy  bosom.'*  He 
explained,  most  touchingly,  how  he  was  about  to 
deliver  over  to  me  his  greatest  earthly  treasure, 
and  enjoined  me,  above  all  things,  to  be  kind  to  her. 
That  wiU  I— so  help  me,  God  I  Little  did  I  think 
tliat  this  severe — ^nay,  I  might  say,  harsh — man 
was  at  heart  so  tender.  The  tears  at  last  forced 
themselves  into  his  eyes,  and  his  lips  trembled 
with  suppressed  emotion.  My  dearest  wept  like 
a  child,  more  particularly  when  he  spoke  of  her 
departed  mother;  and  when  he  pronounced  the 
words,  "  Father  and  mother  shall  abandon  thee, 
but  the  Lord  will  ever  dwell  with  thee,"  I  also 
boTBt  into  tears.  I  thought  of  my  own  dear 
parents,  whom  God  long  ago  called  to  His  eternal 
dwellings,  and  then  afterwards  so  mercifully  pro- 
vided for  me,  poor  bereaved  child ! 

When  the  ceremony  was  over,  my  own  Metta 
gave  me  the  first  kiss.  God  gladden  her  soul ! — 
fihe  loves  me  very  dearly. 

At  table  we  were  all  very  merry.  Many  of  the 
deceased  wife's  kindred  were  present,  but  none  of 
hii,  for  he  has  but  few,  and  they  are  distant 
relatives,  and  dwell  far  away  in  the  north.  The 
board  was  plentifully  supplied  with  good  wine  and 
savoury  viands,  and  after  supper  they  danced  until 
the  early  mom.  The  pastor  from  Lyngbye  was 
there,  as  likewise  he  from  Aalsoe,  and  he  from 
Hyllested ;  and  the  latter  was  so  overcome  that  he 
was  carried  to  his  bed.  In  truth,  my  future  father- 
in-law  himself  drank  over-much,  but  he  was  none 
the  worse  for  it ;  he  is  a  true  giant  in  strength,  and 
coold,  I  make  no  doubt,  drink  all  the  parsons  in  the 
Herred  under  the  table.  I  perceived  full  well 
that  he  thought  it  would  be  a  good  joke  to  set 
my  head  a-whirling — but  I  was  on  my  guard; 
moreover,  I  am  no  lover  of  strong  drinks. 

In  six  weeks  our  wedding  takes  place.  May 
God  give  His  richest  blessings  thereunto  I    .  .  .  . 

It  was  in  an  evil  hour  that  my  future  father-in- 
law  took  that  Niels  Bruns  into  his  service.  He  is 
an  ill-tempered  fellow;  a  worthy  brother  of  the 
man  of  Ingvorstrup.  The  wisest  way  wotdd  be  to 
pay  him  his  wages  and  send  him  off;  surely  it 
would  be  better  than  to  lay  hands  on  such  an  ill- 


conditioned  wretch.  But  the  good  pastor  is  so 
hasty,  and  so  obstinate  withal ;  and  two  hard  stones 
grind  not  well  together.  He  insists  upon  Niels 
staying  out  his  time ;  yet  this  only  leads  to  daily 
trouble.  The  other  day  he  gave  Niels  a  box  on 
the  ear,  and  the  fellow  threatened  that  "  he  would 
one  day  repay  him  ;**  but  there  were  no  witnesses 
present.  1  have  had  the  man  before  me,  and  have 
admonished  and  even  threatened  him,  but  he  seemed 
not  to  heed  my  words.  There  is  no  good  in  him. 
My  betrothed  has  likewise  entreated  her  father  to 
part  with  him,  but  he  will  not  hear  of  it.  How 
will  it  be  when  she  removes  to  my  home  ?  for  she 
wards  off  many  a  trouble  from  die  old  man,  and 
knows  so  well  how  to  make  things  smooth.  Surely 
she  will  be  a  loving  wife  unto  me,  "  a  fruitful  vine 
upon  tlie  walls  of  mine  house."   .... 

The  catastrophe  is  a  sorry  one,  yet  well  is  it  that 
it  is  over.  Niels  has  absconded.  My  dear  father- 
in-law  is  as  wroth  as  a  German,  but  in  my  heart  I 
rejoice  that  he  is  rid  of  that  bad  man.  It  is  true, 
when  an  opportunity  offers,  Bruns  will  of  a  surety 
seek  to  obtain  revenge ;  but  we  have  law  and  justice 
in  the  land,  and  the  judges  will  see  us  all  righted. 
The  pastor  had  set  Niels  to  dig  a  piece  of  ground 
in  the  garden,  but  on  coming  out  he  found  him,  not 
digging  but,  leisurely  resting  on  the  spade  and 
cracking  nuts  which  he  had  plucked  from  the 
hedge,  his  work  being  left  undone.  The  pastor 
scolded  in  no  mild  terms ;  the  man  replied  that  he 
was  not  engaged  to  tend  the  garden.  Hereupon 
the  pastor  struck  him  twice  in  the  face,  and  the 
fellow,  throwing  down  the  spade,  retaliated  with  a 
volley  of  abuse.  Hereupon  the  old  man  lost  all 
self-control,  and,  seizing  the  spade,  he  dealt  the 
fellow  several  blows  with  iL  This  he  ought  not 
to  have  done,  seeing  that  a  spade  is  a  dangerous 
weapon  to  strike  with,  more  especially  in  anger, 
and  when  wielded  by  a  strong  arm.  The  fellow 
first  let  himself  fall  to  the  ground,  as  if  he  were 
dead ;  but  when  the  pastor,  in  great  alarm,  raised 
him  up,  he  rushed  from  him,  jumped  through  the 
hedge,  and  sped  into  the  wood.  This  is  my  father- 
in-law's  own  relation  of  the  facts.  My  betrothed 
is  very  uneasy ;  she  is  afraid  that  Niels  will  seek 
revenge  in  some  way  or  other;  that  he  will  do  an 
injury  to  the  cattle,  or,  peradventure,  set  fire  to 
the  parsonage.    With  God's  help  there  is  no 

danger 

Only  three  weeks  more,  and  my  sweet  Metta 
will  enter  my  house  as  my  bride.  She  has  been 
here  once  already,  and  has  inspected  everything 
both  within  and  without  the  house.  She  was  much 
pleased,  and  commended  the  neatness  and  order 
that  reigned  everywhere.  One  thing  alone  she 
regretted,  and  that  was  that  she  was  to  leave  her 
fa&er.  And  verily  he  will  sorely  miss  her ;  but 
I  will  do  what  I  can  to  make  amends  for  his  loss ; 
I  will  exchange  with  him,  and  give  him  my  own 
good  Aunty  Gertrude  instead.  She  is  a  thrifty  . 
housewife,  and  very  active  for  her  age. 

My  betrothed  is  an  angel,  and  everybody  says 
the  same.  Of  a  suretv  I  will  be  a  most  happy 
man — ^glory  be  to  the  Lord  alone  I  .  .  .  . 

It  is  very  singular  I  Where  can  the  fellow  have 
concealed  himself?    Oan  he  have  fled  from  the 
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country  ?  In  every  case  it  is  a  vexatioiu  bnsinefis. 
JPeople  are  beginning  to  whisper  all  kinds  of  re- 
ports— calumnies,  which  I  make  no  doubt  emanate 
from  Ingvorstrup.  It  would  be  grievous  were 
they  to  reach  the  ears  of  my  father-in-law.  Had 
he  but  followed  my  coansel  I  Man*s  wrath  can  do 
nought  which  is  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  Qod«  I 
am,  however,  but  a  layman,  and  venture  not  to 
admonish  a  servant  of  the  word  of  God,  moreover, 
one  so  much  older  thanmyself«  Well,  I  hope  and 
trust  the  rumours  will  die  out  of  themselves.  To- 
morrow I  am  going  to  Veilby,  and  I  will  then 
learn  whether  he  has  heard  of  these  gossipings. 

The  new  bracelets,  which  the  goldsmith  has 
sent,  are  very  beautiful ;  and  will,  I  dare  say,  please 
my  heart  s  own  Metta,  if  they  do  but  fit  her ;  the 
measure  was  taken  in  such  a  hurry,  and  with  a 
blade  of  grass.  The  bed-furniture  will  do  Aunty 
mnch  credit;  the  fringe,  in  particular,  is  very 
pretty.    .... 

My  honoured  father-in-law  was  much  dejected 
and  sorely  troubled.  I  never  saw  him  so  before. 
Some  busy-bodies  have,  unhappily,  reported  to 
him  the  rumours  that  are  now  circulating  through- 
out the  neighbourhood.  Morten  Bruns  is  known 
to  have  said  that  '^he  would  make  the  parson 
produce  his  brother,  were  he  even  to  dig  him  out 
of  the  earth.*'  Perhaps,  afler  all,  the  fellow  is  con- 
cealed at  Ingvorstrup;  meanwhile,  disappeared  he 
has,  and  no  one  has  seen  or  heard  aught  of  him 
since.  My  poor,  dear  betrothed  is  too  anxious ; 
she  is  troubled  with   forebodings  and  ominous 

dreams 

(rod  have  mercy  upon  us  all  t  I  am  so  over- 
come by  terror  and  grief  that  I  can  with  difficulty 
guide  my  pen.  Full  a  hundred  times  has  it  fallen 
from  my  hand.  My  heart  is  so  oppressed,  and 
my  thoughts  so  troubled,  that  I  know  not  where 
to  begin.  It  seems  to  have  come  upon  me  sud- 
denly, like  a  clap  of  thunder.  Time  is,  to  me, 
out  of  joint;  morning  and  evening  are  as  one; 
the  whole  dreadful  day  is  like  a  flash  of  lightning, 
that  has  dashed  to  the  ground  the  proud  edifice  of 
all  my  hopes  and  all  my  wishes.  A  venerable 
servant,  of  Qod,  the  father  of  my  betrothed  wife, 
thrown  into  prison,  loaded  with  irons,  and  accused 
of  murder !  One  hope  remains,  albeit  faint,  that 
he  may  yet  be  found  innocent ;  but,  alas  I  this  is 
but  as  the  straw  at  which  the  drowning  man 
catches.  The  evidence  runs  fearfully  against  him ; 
and  I,  oh,  miserable  man  that  I  am,  I  am  to  be  his 
judge!  And  his  daughter — his  daughter,  my 
betrothed  bride !    Lord  and  Saviour,  have  mercy 

upon  us  I    I  can  no  more 

Yesterday — oh,  miserable  day  I — about  half-an- 
hour  before  sunrise,  Morten  Bruns  came  hither  to 
my  house,  and  brought  with  him  Jens  Larsen,  a 
cottager  from  Veilby,  together  wiUi  the  cow-herd*s 
widow  and  her  daughter,  ibidem.  Morten  Bruns 
said  to  me,  that  he  strongly  suspected  the  pastor  of 
Veilby  of  having  slain  his  brother.  I  answered 
that  I  had  heard  these  foul  rumours,  but  that  I  re- 
garded them  as  foolish  and  malignant  inventions, 
inasmuch  as  the  pastor  himself  had  assured  me 
that  the  man  had ''  run  away." 

"  If  even  it  were  so/*  said  he,  "  that  Niels  meant 


to  leave  the  country,  he  would  first  have  come  to 
me,  and  informed  me  of  it ;  whereas  the  matter 
stands  very  differently,  as  these  good  people  here 
can  prove ;  wherefore,  I  beg  that  you  will  exsmiae 
them,  as  by  your  office  you  are  bound  to  do." 

"  Think  well  of  it,"  I  rejoined,  **  think  well  of 
it,  niy  good  Bruns ;  and  ye  also,  good  folks,  before 
ye  bring  forward  accusations  agunat  a  worthy  and 
much  esteemed  clergyman  and  pastor.  Sboold 
you  fail  to  prove  your  accusations,  which  I  make 
no  doubt  you  will,  it  will  be  no  light  matter  for 
you." 

<*  Parson,  or  no  parami,'*  eried  Bruns,  ^'it  is 
written,  *  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder.*  It  is  alao 
written,  'The  authorities  bear  not  the  sword  in 
vain.'  We  have  law  and  justice  in  the  land; 
and  a  murderer  caipiot  escape  punishment,  had  he 
even  the  Stiftamtmand*  for  his  son-in-law." 

I  feigned  not  to  understand  the  hint^  and  laid, 
"  Well,  then,  it  shall  be  as  you  desire.  Einteo 
Madsdatter,  what  do  you  know  about  the  matter 
of  which  Morten  Bruns  accuses  your  pastor? 
Speak  the  truth,  as  you  shall  answer  for  it  before 
the  throne  of  the  Almighty,  and  as  you  will 
hereafter  have  to  confirm  it  by  the  oath  required 
by  law." 

W^hereupon  she  made  the  following  deposition. 
On  the  very  day  that  Niels  Bruns  was  said  to  have 
fled  from  the  parsonage,  she  and  her  daughter 
Else  had  passed  by  the  pastor^s  garden,  about  the 
hour  of  noon.  When  they  were  very  nearly  in 
front  of  the  stone  hedge  which  incloses  it  on  the 
eastern  side,  they  heard  some  one  calling  Else. 
It  was  Niels  Bruns,  who  was  on  the  other  aide  of 
the  hasel-bushes,  and  who  now  bent  back  the 
branches,  and  asked  Else  if  she  would  have  sm^ 
nuts.  She  took  a  handful,  and  then  asked  him 
what  he  was  doing  there.  He  answered  that  the 
pastor  had  ordered  him  to  dig,  but  that  the  job 
was  not  to  his  taste,  and  that  he  preferred  crack- 
ing nuts.  Just  then  they  heard  a  door  in  the 
house  open,  and  Niels  said,  "  Now,  give  heed,  and 
you  will  hear  a  preachment."  Directly  after  they 
heard  (see  they  could  not,  because  the  hedge  was 
too  high,  and  the  hazel-bushes  too  thick)  how  the 
two  quarrelled,  and  how  the  one  paid  the  other  in 
kind.  At  last  they  heard  the  pastor  cry,  ''I  will 
beat  thee,  dog,  imtil  thou  liest  dead  at  my  feetf 
Whereupon  there  were  sounds  as  of  scHne  one 
slapping  another's  face,  and  then  they  heard  Niels 
calling  the  pastor  a  rogue  and  a  hangman.  To 
this  the  pastor  made  no  reply,  but  they  heard  two 
blows,  and  saw  the  iron  blade  of  a  spade,  aa  also 
part  of  the  handle  of  the  same,  swung  twice  above 
the  hedge-row ;  but  who  it  was  that  was  swingiog 
the  spade  they  could  not  discern,  the  hedge  being 
so  high  and  so  thick.  After  this,  all  was  quiet  in 
the  garden ;  and  they  (the  cow-herd's  widow  and 
her  daughter),  very  much  alarmed  and  excited, 
then  hurried  away  to  look  after  the  cattle  ui 
the  fields.  I  asked  them  whether  they  had  not 
seen  Niels  Bruns  come  out  of  the  garden,  which 
they  both  denied,  though  they  had  several  times 
turned  to  look  back.  

•  AdminiftntoT  and  mBgutnte  of  a  diitriet,  iDclndiag  Kvenl 
Hemdi. 
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All  this  precieely  tallied  with  the  paBtor*8  own 
acoooDt  of  the  traofiaction ;  and  that  they  had  not 
Been  the  fellow  come  out  of  the  garden  waa  likely 
enoDgh,  as  he  might  have  jnmped  over  the  hedge 
OQ  the  south  aide,  aeeing  that  this  waa  equally 
Dfiar  to  the  wood,  whither  the  pastor  said  he  had 
tamed  hia  stepe. 

Hereupon  I  declared  to  Morten  Bruna  that  the 
evidence  rendered  proved  nothing  as  regarded  the 
alleged  smrder,  more  particularly  aa  the  pastor 
had  related  to  me  the  whole  occurrenee  precisely 
as  the  women  had  stated  it  He  answered  me 
with  a  bitter  smile,  and  begged  me  to  examine 
the  third  witness,  which  I  did  accordingly.  Jens 
Lanen  deposed,  ihat  one  evening  very  late  (but, 
as  far  as  he  remembered,  it  was  not  the  evening 
that  Niels  Brona  had  absconded,  but  the  one  £ol- 
loiniig),  aa  he  waa  returning  home  from  Tolstnip, 
and  was  paaBing,aa  iisual,  along  the  footpath  which 
rans  akxDg  the  aouthem  side  of  the  pi^tor's  gar- 
den, he  heard,  fr&pi  within  the  garden,  the  scwnd 
u  of  some  one  digging  the  earth.  At  iuat  he  was 
fiomewhat  startled;  but  aeeing  that  it  was  dear 
moonlight,  he  determined  to  find  out  who  it  was 
that  was  working  in  the  garden  at  that  late  hour ; 
isdierenpon  he  slipped  ofif  his  wooden  shoes,  climbed 
up  the  hedge,  «nd  with  his  hands  parted  the 
hnaches  of  die  hazel-bushes,  so  as  to  enable  him- 
self to  see.  Through  this  he  saw  the  pastor,  in 
the  green  dressing-gown  he  usually  wore,  and  with 
a  white  cotton  nightcap  on  his  headi  busied  in 
levelling  the  earth  with  a  spade ;  but  more  than 
thia  he  did  not  see,  for  the  pastor  suddenly  turned 
round  as  if  some  sound  had  struck  upon  his  ear, 
and  witness  being  afraid  of  detection,  let  himself 
Blip  down  from  the  dike,  and  ran  away  as  fast  as 
he  could. 

Albeit  I  waa  puzzled  to  know  what  the  pastor 
coold  be  doing  in  the  garden  at  that  hour  of  ^e 
lUj^ht,  yet  I  could  discern  naught  in  this  circum- 
stance to  confirm  the  suspicion  of  murder ;  and  I 
aid  as  much  to  the  plaintiff,  e:iJiortin^  him,  at 
the  same  time,  not  only  to  withdraw  his  accusa- 
tion, but  to  declare  publicly  that  the  rumours 
m  circulation  regarding  this  business  were  un- 
fonnded,  and  likewise  to  disclaim  any  part  in 
them.  To  ihia  he  answered,  *♦  Not  until  I  have 
^^  what  the  parson  has  buried  in  hia  garden." 
"  Then,"  said  I,  "  it  will  be  too  kte,  and  you  will 
have  endangered  your  own  welfare  and  reputa- 
tion." «'  I  owe  this  much  to  my  brother,"  rejoined 
he,  ''and  I  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  lawful 
wthorities  will  lend  me  their  aid."  | 

Being  thus  called  upon,  I  cotdd  no  longer' 
'«fiMe ;  wherefore  I  proceeded  with  the  plaintiff 
«nd  the  witnesses  to  Veilby,  sorely  troubled  in 
"Csrt;  not  that  I  had  any  fear  of  finding  the  body 
of  the  supposed  fugitive  in  the  pastor's  garden,  but 
because  I  dreaded  the  shock  and  the  anxiety  our 
commg  would  cause  my  betrothed  and  her  father. 
Y^i  the  road  thither  my  thoughts  ran  solely  on 
the  severest  punishment  that  the  laws  would  allow 
ine  to  impose  upon  the  calumniator.  Merciful 
11  wen !  little  did  I  think  what  awaited  me  I 
,  It  was  my  intention  to  draw  the  pastor  aside, 
m  order  to  prepare  him,  and  to  give  him  time  to 


collect  himself ;  but  Morten  Bruns  was  quicker  than 
I.  As  I  drove  into  the  courtyard,  he  dashed  past 
me,  and  right  up  to  the  door,  crying  out  to  the 
pastor,  who  came  out  to  meet  us,  *'  People  say 
that  you  have  murdered  my  brother,  and  buried 
him  in  your  garden ;  and  I  am  now  come  with  the 
Herredsfoged  to  search  for  him  I "  The  pastor 
was  so  taken  aback  that  he  could  not  utter  a  syllable, 
until  I  jumped  out  of  the  carriage  and  said  to  him, 
<<  Such  are  the  accusations  made  against  you — ^you 
have  now  heard  them  in  plain  terms ;  by  virtue  of 
my  ofi&ce  I  am  bound  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
this  man,  while  your  honour  and  reputation  now 
in  like  manner  demand  that  the  truth  should  be 
made  manifest^  and  that  the  evil  tongues  of  the 
calumniators  should  be  silenced."  ''It  is  hard, 
nevertheless,"  said  he,  '^  that  a  man  of  my  calling 
should  be  required  to  disprove  such  a  fearful  accu- 
sation ;  but  as  you  will  have  it  so,  I  will  offer  no 
resistance :  my  house  and  garden  are  open  to  your 
search."  We  then  walked  through  the  house  into 
the  garden.  Here  we  met  my  betrothcrl,  who 
seemed  alarmed  when  she  saw  Bruns.  I  whispered 
hastily  to  her:  '' Be  of  good  cheer,  dearest  I  Goiu, 
and  do  not  alarm  yourself;  the  enemy  is  hastening 
towards  his  own  destruction !" 

Morten  Bruns  now  walked  before  us,  eastwards, 
towards  the  hawthorn  hedge ;  we  others  followed 
together  with  the  paator's  farm-servants,  whom  the 
latter  himself  had  ordered  to  accompany  us  with 
spades  and  mattocks.  The  accuser  stood  for  some 
time  looking  around  him,  until  we  came  up ;  where- 
upon he  pointed  to  a  certain  spot  and  said :  "  The 
earth  in  that  spot  looks  as  though  it  had  been  lately 
thrown  up ;  we  must  search  there."  "  Dig  away, 
men  I "  cried  the  pastor,  in  an  angry  voice.  The  men 
commenced  work,  but  Bruns,  who  seemed  to  think 
that  they  were  not  quick  enough,  snatched  the 
spade  from  one  of  them  and  began  to  dig  with 
much  diligence.  When  they  had  thrown  up  a  few 
shovelsfull,  the  ground,  however,  proved  so  hard, 
that  it  was  evident  it  had  not  been  broken  up  for  a 
long  while*— peradventure  not  for  many  years. 
With  one  exception  we  all  rejoiced  in  heart,  and 
the  pastor  more  than  any  of  us.  He  began  already 
to  crow  over  his  adversary,  and  said  to  him  in  a 
mocking  tone :  "  Did  you  get  anything  for  your 
trouble,  slanderer? "  The  ktter  gave  no  answer, 
but,  after  having  pondered  a  moment,  he  cried  out : 
**  Jens  Larsen,  where  waa  it  you  saw  the  pastor 
digging?"  Up  to  this  moment  Jens  Larsen  had 
stood  silently  looking  on  with  folded  arms.  When 
Bruns  thus  addressed  him,  he  started  as  if  out  of  a 
dream,  looked  round,  and  then  pointed  towards  a 
spot  about  three  or  four  fathoms  from  where  he 
stood.  *'  Methinks  it  was  there,"  he  said.  "  What 
is  that  you  are  saying,  Jens,"  asked  the  pastor 
angrily,  "  when  have  I  been  digging  in  the  gar- 
den?" Bruns  heeded  him  not,  but  called  to  the 
men  to  begin  work  on  the  spot  Lars  had  pointed 
out  There  was  here  a  heap  of  cabbage-stalks, 
dried  branches,  and  other  rubbish,  which  they  re- 
moved before  they  began  to  dig. 

I  was  standing,  easy  in  mind  and  with  a  light 
hearty  speaking  in  a  cheerful  tone  to  the  pastor 
about  the  punishment  to  which  the  accuser  had 
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Tendered  himself  liable,  when  one  of  the  men  cried 
out, "  Christ  preserve  ns !"  We  looked  round ;  the 
crown  of  a  hat  was  visible  above  the  earth. 
''Here,  for  a  surety,  we  shall  find  him  we  are 
seeking,"  cried  Bruns ; "  it  is  Niels*  hat ;  I  know  it." 

My  blood  turned  to  ice ;  it  was  as  iif  my  every 
hope  were  struck  to  the  ground.  "Dig  away! 
dig  away!*'  cried  the  dreadful  blood-avenger, 
wMle  he  exerted  his  own  strength  to  the  utmost. 
I  looked  at  the  pastor.  He  was  pale  as  a  corpse, 
and  was  staring  with  a  fixed  look  of  horror  at  the 
dreadful  spot  Another  cry  burst  from  the  men ; 
an  arm  appeared,  as  if  stretched  out  of  the  grave 
towards  the  diggers.  "See,'*  cried  Bruns,  ''he 
stretches  his  arm  towards  me.  Yes,  brother  Niels, 
but  a  brief  space,  and  thou  shalt  be  avenged  I"  The 
whole  corpse  was  soon  disinterred.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  it  was  the  missing  man.  The  face  could 
not  be  recognised,  seeing  that  decomposition  had 
commenced,  and  that  the  bone  of  the  nose  had  been 
broken  and  flattened ;  but  all  his  clothes,  unto  his 
very  shirt  with  his  name  marked  on  it,  were  iden- 
tified by  all  his  fellow-servants ;  even  a  leaden  ring 
in  the  left  ear  of  the  corpse  was  recognised  as  one 
which  Niels  had  worn  for  several  years. 

"  Come  now,  parson,  and  lay  thy  hand  on  the 
dead  if  thou  darest  I "  cried  Bruns.  "  Omnipotent 
God !  **  sighed  the  pastor,  "  Thou  wilt  bear  wit- 
ness to  mine  innocence.  Strike  him  I  did,  but  not 
otherwise  than  that  he  was  able  to  run  away. 
Bitterly  must  I  rue  it ;  but  who  has  buried  him 
the  all-seeing  God  alone  knows.**  ^  Oh,  yes,  Jens 
Larsen  also  knows,"  cried  Bruns,  scoffing;  "and, 
peradventure,  some  one  else  besides.  Master  Her- 
redsfoged,  it  will  be  your  duty  to  examine  his 
menials ;  but,  first  and  foremost,  I  expect  that  ye 
will  make  sure  of  this  wolf  in  sheep*s  clothing." 

Merciful  Heaven!  I  could  no  longer  doubt ;  the 
case  was  too  manifest ;  and  I  felt  as  if  ready  to  sink 
into  the  earth  from  terror  and  indignation.  Just 
as  I  was  on  the  point  of  telling  the  pastor  that  he 
must  now  prepare  to  go  to  prison,  he  himself  ad- 
dressed me.  He  was  pale,  and  trembled  like  an 
aspen  leaf.  "Appearances  are  against  me,"  he 
said,  "  inasmuch  as  this  is  a  work  of  Satan  and  his 
angels ;  but  He  still  lives  who  will,  at  His  pleasure, 
make  my  innocence  manifest  Come,  Mr.  Herreds- 
foged,  iu  prison  and  in  chains  I  will  await  what 
He  in  his  wisdom  shall  decree.  Comfort  my 
daughter,  and  forget  not  that  she  is  your  betrothed.'* 
Scarce  had  he  pronounced  these  words  when  I 
heard  a  scream  and  a  fall  behind  me.  It  was  my 
betrothed ;  she  lay  there  in  a  swoon  on  the  gpround. 
Would  to  God  we  had  both  lain  so,  and  had  never 
awakened  again  I  I  lifted  her  up,  and  took  her  in 
my  arms — ^I  believed  she  was  dead ;  but  her  father 
took  her  from  me,  and  carried  her  into  the  house, 
while  I  was  summoned  to  examine  once  more  the 
dead  body,  and  the  wotmd  in  the  head,  which  was 
not  deep,  albeit  the  skull  was  cracked ;  and  it  was 
evident  that  this  had  been  done  with  a  spade,  or 
some  such  instrument 

We  then  all  went  into  the  house.  By  this 
time  my  betrothed  had  recovered  from  her  swoon. 
She  threw  herself  on  my  breast,  and  conjured  me 
in  the  name  of  GK)d,  and  of  all  that  I  held  sacred, 


to  save  her  father  from  this  dreadful  afflietion;  sad 
then  implored  me,  for  the  sake  of  the  love  we  bore 
each  other,  to  let  her  follow  him  to  prison ;  whidi 
prayer  I  granted.  I  went  with  them  myself  to 
Grenaae,^  but  the  Lord  only  knows  what  I  suffered. 
Neither  of  us  spoke  one  word  during  the  whole 
of  this  sorrowful  journey.  I  parted  from  them 
with  a  broken  heart 

The  corpse  has  been  placed  in  a  coffin  which 
Jens  Larsen  had  ready  prepared  for  himself;  to- 
morrow  it  will  be  decently  iaterred  in  Veilby 
churchyard. 

To-morrow  the  first  examination  of  witnessee  is 
to  take  place.  Gk)d  strengthen  me,  miserable  mm! 

Oh,  had  I  never  obtained  this  position,  which, 
fool  that  I  was,  I  so  greatly  coveted !  It  is  a  sor- 
rowful office,  that  of  judge— could  I  but  exchange 
with  one  of  the  constables !  When  this  servant  of 
the  Lord  was  placed  before  me  in  court,  bound  in 
irons  hand  and  foot,  I  could  not  but  think  of  the 
Lord  as  he  was  delivered  to  Pontius  Pilate ;  aod 
it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  voice  of  my  betrothed— 
G^  preserve  her  I  she  is  lying  ill  in  Grenaae— 
whispered  in  mine  ear,  "  Have  thou  nothing  to  do 
with  that  just  man !  **  Oh,  would  to  God  he  were 
indeed  just! — ^but  I  discern  not  the  most  dis- 
tant likelihood.  The  first  three  witnesses  con- 
firmed with  uplifted  fingers  f  their  former  Btste- 
ments,  word  by  word :  naught  was  added,  naught 
withdrawn.  Moreover,  three  additional  witneseee 
now  appeared,  viz.,  the  pastor*s  two  farm-servants 
and  the  dairy-maid.  The  two  former  explained 
how,  on  the  day  of  the  murder,  they  had  been 
sitting  near  the  open  window  in  the  servants'  room, 
and  had  heard  distinctly  how  the  pastor  and  the 
man  Niels  were  quarrelling,  and  how  the  former 
had  cried  out  (even  as  the  cowherd's  widow  and 
her  daughter  had  deposed),  "  I  will  slay  thee, 
dog  I  thou  shalt  lie  dead  at  my  feet  1 "  Moreover, 
they  had  twice  before  heard  the  pastor  threaten 
Niels  Bruns  with  the  like.  Furthermore,  they 
deposed  that  when  the  pastor  was  wroth,  he 
thought  little  of  striking  with  the  first  thing  he 
found  at  hand,  and  that  he  had  thus  once  struck 
a  former  servant  with  a  wooden  sledge-hammer. 
The  dairy-maid  deposed,  that  on  the  night  when 
Jens  Larsen  saw  die  pastor  in  the  gardoi,  she 
was  lying  awake  in  bed,  and  heard  the  door  lead- 
ing from  the  passage  into  the  garden  creak;  and 
that  when  she  rose  and  peeped  out,  she  saw  the 
pastor,  in  his  dressing-gown  and  nightcap,  go  ont 
into  the  garden.  What  he  did  there,  she  saw  not; 
but,  about  an  hour  afterwards,  she  again  heard  the 
creaking  of  the  garden-door. 

When  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  was 
concluded,  and  I  asked  the  unhappy  culprit  whether 
he  would  confess  the  deed,  or  wheUier  he  had 
anything  to  say  in  his  own  defence,  he  folded  his 
hands  on  his  bosom  and  said,  *'  So  help  me  Gk)d 
and  His  Holy  Word,  I  will  speak  nothing  but  the 
truth ;  yet  have  I  naught  to  say  about  this  matter 

♦  A  little  town  in  Jutland.--TR. 

t  When  oath  it  adminittend  l^  a  oonrt  of  law  is  BeaBtn, 
the  nenon  who  takes  the  oath  ia  made  to  atratch  oat  thice  fiafifn 
of  the  right  hand,  as  itymboUcal  of  the  three  Persons  of  Ine 
Triuity.— Tr. 
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mofd  ilian  t  have  already  confessed.  I  struck 
deceased  with  the  spade,  but  not  otherwise  than 
that  he  was  able  to  run  away  from  me  and  out  of 
the  garden :  what  became  of  him  afterwards,  or 
how  he  came  to  be  buried  in  my  garden,  I  know 
not  As  for  the  evidence  of  Jens  Larsen  and  the 
dairy-maid,  who  say  that  they  saw  me  in  the  gar- 
den in  the  night,  it  is  either  a  foul  lie  or  it  is  a 
hellish  delumon.  Miserable  man  that  I  am!  I 
haye  no  one  on  earth  to  speak  in  my  defence— 
that  I  clearly  see :  if  He  in  heaven  likewise  re-, 
main  silent,  I  have  only  to  submit  to  His  inscrut- 
able will"  Hereupon  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh, 
bowed  his  head,  and  let  his  arms  drop. 

Many  of  the  by-etanders  could  not  refrain  from 
weeping.  Low  murmurs  were  heard,  that  after 
aU  he  might  be  innocent ;  but  this  was  but  the 
^ect  of  their  hearts'  emotion  and  pity.  My  heart 
likewise  would  willingly  have  acquitted  him ;  but 
the  feelings  must  not  obscure  the  judge's  reason : 
neither  pity  nor  hatred,  neither  favour  nor  jealousy 
must  weigh  one  grain  in  the  scales  of  justice.  In 
accordance  with  my  conscience  I  am  come  to  no 
other  conduBion  than  that  the  accused  has  slain  Niels 
Brans,  albeit  not  with  malice  prepensCi  nor  with 


intent  to  murder.  Well  do  I  know  that  it  was  ever 
his  wont  to  threaten  those  against  whom  he  was 
wroth,  **  that  he  would  repay  them  one  day  when 
least  Uiey  expected  it ; "  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
he  ever  fulfilled  these  threats.  Now,  it  is  in  nature 
that  every  man  should  desire  to  save  his  own  life 
and  honour  if  he  can,  wherefore  he  perseveres  in 
his  denial  as  long  as  he  is  able. 

Morten  Bruns  (he  is  a  hard-hearted  man — ^bad 
enough  before,  but  worse  now  that  he  is  wrought 
up  by  the  death  of  his  brother),  began  to  speak  of 
certain  instruments  which  would  make  the  most 
hardened  sinner  confess;  but  God  forbid  that  I 
should  have  recourse  to  torture  with  such  a  man. 
And  what  is  this,  indeed,  but  a  test  of  bodily  and 
spiritual  strength,  or  weakness  ?  He  who  is  able 
to  bear  the  torture,  and  he  who  succumbs  under 
it — ^may  they  not  both  lie  ?  A  forced  confession 
can  never  be  relied  on  as  truth.  Nay,  sooner  will 
I  desert  the  judgment-seat,  and  lay  down  my 
painful  office. 

Alas !  my  sweet,  gentle  betrothed  I  She  is,  then, 
lost  to  me  for  this  world,  albeit  I  love  her  so  ten- 
derly. 

{To  he  concluded  in  our  next») 
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The  first  thing  which  strikes  the  military  in- 
qoirer  into  the  sdOTairs  of  the  French  army  is  the 
Beverity  of  discipline  which  pervades  the  whole 
of  the  service.  French  military  discipline  is 
more  highly  strained  than  the  discipline  of  any 
European  army,  not  excluding  the  armies  of  Eng- 
land and  Prussia.  A  French  soldier  is  invariably 
pmushed  for  acts  of  neglect,  <&c.,  which  in  any 
other  army  would  pass  unnoticed,  or  if  noticed, 
nncared  for.  For  instance,  it  is  considered  a  grave 
misdemeanotir,  and  punished  with  three  days' 
arrest  in  the  Salle  de  Police,  if  a  soldier  happen 
to  leave  the  barracks,  though  it  be  only  for  a  walk 
or  call  in  town,  without  having  first  completely 
packed  his  knapsack,  so  as  to  be  able  to  strap  it  on 
&i  a  second's  warning,  and  march,  if  need  be,  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  It  has  frequently  been  a 
rabject  of  astonishment  for  foreign  officers  to  be- 
hold this  rigidity  of  discipline  in  the  midst  of 
political  confusion.  Even  those  who  would  fain 
ttU  the  French  a  nation  of  lunatics  must  needs 
admit  that  ''there  is  method  in  this  madness." 
We  will  try  to  explain  what  to  casual  inquirers 
spears  almost  inexplicable.  The  French  strict- 
itess  of  disdpline  is.  produced  by ''  twofold  action :" 
by  the  idea  of  that  indefinite  quantity  which  is 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  ''  Uie  French 
nstionality ;"  and  by  the  very  sensible  and  humane 
nsnner  in  which  the  soldiers  are  treated  by  their 
officers.  All  officers  of  all  grades  are  incessantly 
oocQpied  in  training  the  soldier *s  mind  to  inde- 
pendent thought  The  French  soldier  is  not  a 
"pollesB  shooting  or  slashing  machine ;  he  is  con- 
sidered as  a  thinking  and  reasonable  being,  and 


respected  accordingly.  In  some  European  conn- 
tries,  the  officers,  at  least  many  of  them,  will  still 
protest  that  the  most  ignorant  and  the  most  stupid 
soldiers  are  the  best.  A  French  officer  will  tell 
you  that  none  but  intelligent  soldiers  are  fit  for  their 
business.  And  since  this  is  their  plan,  they  com- 
mence on  the  very  first  day  of  a  recruit^s  joining 
by  explaining  to  him  why  such-and-such  a  thing  is 
done  in  such-and-such  a  manner,  and  why  no  other 
manner  would  do.  The  purpose  of  all  manoeuvres, 
and  even  of  bodily  movements,  their  sequence  and 
necessity,  and  the  importance  of  seemingly  unim- 
portant minutiae— all  are  explained.  The  morn- 
ing's drill  is  preceded  by  theoretical  instruction 
respecting  all  Uie  new  movements  which  are  to  bo 
practised  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  and  to  insure  a 
full  understanding  from  all,  the  officer  in  command 
(for  French  officers  are  not  too  gentlemanly  for  the 
duties  of  the  drill-yard)  calls  some  recruits  from 
the  ranks  to  repeat  the  lesson  they  have  just  been 
learning  to  their  comrades.  In  this  manner  they 
are  taught  to. think,  to  learn,  and  to  instruct;  and 
this  system  enables  the  French  generals  to  com- 
mand the  boldest  and  most  complicated  manoeuvres, 
and  the  troops  to  execute  them  without  irregu- 
larity. And  it  is  by  the  exercise  of  his  reasoning- 
faculties  that  the  French  soldier  understands  (and 
by  far  better  too  than  he  would  by  means  of  a 
score  or  so  of  general  orders)  that  no  army  can 
exist  without  discipline,  and  that,  next  to  courage, 
subordinatian  is  the  soldier's  best,  brightest  and 
most  essential  quality ;  and  every  French  soldier 
is  strongly  interested  in  the  reputation  and  the 
glory  of  the  French  army.    He  is  most  sensitive 
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on  the  point  of  regimenta]  hononr.  Since  he  wean 
his  regiment's  uniform,  he  feels  that  it  would  he  a 
personal  disgrace  to  him  if  that  regiment  were 
eclipsed  hy  any  other  corps  in  the  servica    The 
very  maddest  Republicans  in  the  army  know  that 
war  is  an  essential  condition  to  their  aims,  and 
that  in  such  a  war  victory  is  likely  to  be  on  the 
side  of  the  best  disciplined  troope.     There  are 
large  masses  of  Red  Republicans  in  the  French 
army,  and  these  men  would  gladly  plant  the  blood- 
red  standard  on  the  towers  of  the  continental  cities. 
But  the  most  violent  among  these  social  democrats 
are  the  most  punctual  in  their  military  duties. 
Indeed,  they  do  all  in  their  power  to  enforce  the 
same  discipline  on  their  comrades.     Even  the 
Provisional  Government  of  February,  1848,  made 
no  attempt  to  reduce  the  army  or  to  riiake  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  troops.    Desirous  of  asserting  their 
insane  principles  as  they  were,  they  knew  that  a 
foreign  war  must,  sooner  or  later,  break  out    As 
for  £e  faults  which  the  German  democrats  com- 
mitted during  the  revolutionary  Hianiaof  1848, 
they  are  altogether  impossible  in  the  French  army. 
The  Radicals  in  the  German  National  Assembly 
voted  on  one  and  the  same  day  lor  the  abolition  of 
standing  armies  and  for  a  war  against  Russia,  which 
war  was  to  ba  made  by  militia  and  free-corps. 
Nor  is  it  possible  for  Frenchmen  to  imitate  the 
Schleswig-Holsteiners,  whoso  army,  when  opposed 
to  the  enemy,  was  on  the  point  of  being  demoralised 
by  means  of  democratic  agents,  whose  political 
views  were  opposed  to  all  subordination.    These 
things  are  effectnally  prevented  by  French  military 
instinct,  and  by  their  high  sense  of  national  honour. 
The  most  dissolute  French  free-corps,  and,  in- 
deed, a  corps  of  Paris  gamins^  is  sure,  from  the 
first  day  of  its  existence,  to  adopt  a  stricter  dis- 
cipline, and  to  yield  a  more  unhesitating  and  im- 
plicit obedience  to  their  ofikers,  than  any  assem- 
blage of  the  ponderous  and  methodical  Germane 
ever  will  do.  Among  the  French,  the  very  recruits 
seem  to  know  that  a  bad  general,  so  his  orders  be 
but  executed,  is  better  than  an  army  of  good  gene- 
rals, who  command  to  perfection,  while  there  is  no 
one  to  obey. 

Though  obedient  to  orders,  the  French  army  is 
not  likely  to  remain,  for  any  length  of  time,  a  mere 
tool  ot  revolution  and  tyranny  on  the  soil  of 
France.  The  army  owns  neither  king  nor  presi- 
dent ;  it  is  essentially  a  natiancd  army.  It  will 
suppress  an  insurrection,  however  powerful  and 
formidable  that  insurrection  may  b^ ;  but  in  the 
long-run  the  French  soldier  will  sidoNwith  the 
majority  of  the  National  Guard.  The  National 
Guard  of  Paris,  the  centre  of  France,  was  at  one 
time  the  arbiter  of  the  country's  fi^e :  thus  in  1830 
and  1848,  and  the  same  thing  would  happen  again, 
if  similar  events  were  to  take  place.  On  the  4th 
and  5th  of  December  last  the  insurrection  was  put 
down  by  the  army  of  Paris,  not  because  it  was  not 
justified,  but  because  it  was  not  general  In 
despite  of  bribes,  crosses  and  banquets,  the  French 
army  will  carry  the  coup  d'etat  not  one  inch  fur- 
ther than  the  national  will  desires.  The  French 
soldier  respects  the  people  s  sovereignty,  even  when 
that  sovereignty  manifests  itself  l^  an  act  of  gra- 


tuitous self-abasement.  The  individual  soldier  is, 
in  many  instances,  overbearing  and  inflated  with 
his  martial  superiority;  he  shrugs  his  Gulden 
and  sneers  at  the  peldn,  or  civilian.  He  is  es- 
tranged from  his  home,  and  isolated  by  absence, 
foreign  expeditions  and  frequent  changes  of  garri- 
son; and  these  make  him  at  times  savage  and 
brutaL  But  his  sddier's  pride  vanishes  whenever 
he  is  opposed  to  the  people  at  large,  as  repreaeDt«d 
by  the  Gburde  Nationala  Mon&  Buonaparte's  chief 
object  on  the  2nd  December  was  to  prevent  the 
calling  out  of  the  National  GtMffd.  For  to  the 
French  soldier  there  is  nothing  more  dear  aod 
sacred  than  the  peupie  de  la  France^  of  which 
he  himself  is  part ;  and  a  thoroughly  unpopalar 
Government  ia  therefore  not  likely  to  be  aop- 
ported  by  the  army. 

It  is  understood  that  these  nieeliee  of  feeling 
disappear  at  the  first  mention  of  a  foreign  expedi- 
tion. The  French  army  is  a  strong  and  willing 
tool  in  the  hands  of  an  ambitious  dictator;  it  sup- 
ports his  foreign  wars,  00  he  knows  but  how  to 
flatter  its  military  pride.  The  expedition  to  Roma 
was  very  unpopular  among  the  troops  which  were 
sent  on  it  Their  sympathies  were  with  the 
Romans,  and  they  would  gladly  have  defended 
their  cause.  But  once  in  the  field,  all  their  pri- 
vate feelings  were  absorbed  by  military  ambition, 
and  they  attacked  and  conquered  Rome  as  they 
would  have  conquered  it  if  the  place,  instead  of 
being  held  by  brother  Republicans,  had  been  held 
by  their  own  brethren.  Last  year,  in  a  cafS  at 
Toulon,  we  listened  to  the  conversation  of  some 
"  sergeants-majors*'  ridiculing  several  of  their  com- 
rades, who  had  just  come  back  from  Rome.  They 
said  it  was  a  disgrace  to  French  troops  to  fight  for 
such  a  eaose^  and  to  act  as  allies  to  the  Austrian 
**  StockschJager.**  Whereupon  one  of  the  men  said 
that  the  expedition  to  Rome  was  indeed  a  mon- 
strous crime,  but  its  disgprace  lay  with  the  President 
It  was  the  soldier's  duty  to  fig^t  againBt  the 
Romans  and  to  conquer  them.  Or  was  the  world 
to  say  that  French  soldiers  were  not  a  match  for 
Roman  republicans?  All  the  soldiers  present  ex- 
pressed their  approbation  of  this  sentiment,  and 
no  further  remarks  were  made  on  the  subject  of 
the  Roman  expedition. 

All  French  soldiers  of  all  grades  are  inspired  by 
the  idea  of  fighting  **  pour  ia  gk>ire  et  f  honnear 
de  la  France."  For  many  years  past,  Algiers  has 
been  the  only  country  wlrere  this  ambition  might 
be  satisfied.  On  that  station,  the  service  is  most 
arduous  and  fatiguing,  and  the  troops  must  be 
ready  by  day  and  by  nig^  to  wnd  off  the  attada 
of  a  blood-thirsty  aoid  unaccountable  enemy,  who 
will  fall  upon  them  when  they  leart  expect  it,  and 
who  disappear  almost  miraculoudy,  whenever  aa 
attack  is  made  upon  them.  Strong  patit^  inces- 
santly moving  around  the  camp,  imd  an  eiabonte 
system  of  videttes,  are  essential  in  the  interior  of 
Algeria;  and  the  slightest  neglect  is  terribly 
punished  by  the  slaughter  of  the  indolent  or  oare- 
less.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  coutee  of  last  sum- 
mer, two  companies  of  the  9th  Regiment  were  sor- 
prised  and  butchered  hy  the  Eabyks.  Nor  ought 
it  to  be  forgotten,  that  amidst  these  dangers  and 
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fatigaes,  the  provisions  are  scarce  and  bad,  that 
the  days  are  very  hot  and  the  nights  very  cold, 
and  that  the  regiments  in  their  bivonacksare  deci- 
mated by  want,  fatigae  and  disease.  And,  in  de- 
spite of  all  this,  the  French  troops  are  fond  of  the 
Algerine  service.  Whenever  a  regiment  is  ordered 
to  that  station,  the  joy  of  the  soldiers  is  extreme. 
Almostevery  number  of  the  ''Monitenrder  Arm^" 
shows  that  officers  in  French  garrisons  desire  to 
exchange  into  Algerine  regiments,  even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  cmeiennete, — all  '^pour  la^gloire  et 
r  honnenr."  Nor  onght  it  to  be  forgotten,  how 
Talnable  Algeria  is  and  has  been  fortheinstraction 
of  the  French  army.  The  yonng  troops  are  in 
that  eomitry  broken  to  fatigues,  and  efficiently 
trained  to  the  service  on  the  outposts ;  and  these 
are  more  difl^ult  to  learn  than  the  fighting  in  lines 
or  squares  in  a  pitched  battle.  Owmg  to  the  fre- 
quent dislocation  of  the  troops,  almost  all  the  regi- 
ments of  the  line  have  had  their  Algerine  season ; 
and  most  of  them  have  officers  and  sergeants  who 
foQght  in  an  Algerine  campaign.  Thus,  the  French 
infantry  has  the  best  possible  training  in  the  most 
important  branches  of  military  service.  Algeria, 
too,  is  a  means  of  discipline  for  the  regiments  in 
France.  The  "  DiBciplinary  Oompagnies"  in  that 
province  are  eomposed  of  soldiers  who  have  been 
frequently  punished,  not  for  real  military  offences, 
but  for  a  wild  and  dissolute  behaviour.  In  Al- 
geria, these  faults  are  corrected  by  the  most  fa- 
tiguing service,  by  the  construction  of  earth-works, 
roads,  fortifications,  Ac.  The  pugnacity  of  the 
yoong  scapegraces  finds  ample  scope  in  desperate 
hand  to  lumd  conflicts  with  the  Arabs.  The  "  Dis- 
ciplinary Oompagnies"  fight  to  the  last  man ;  and 
OBe  of  them  did,  in  the  course  of  last  year,  most 
exceUent  service  in  supporting  the  expedition  into 
Leaser  Kabylia.  Many  a  brave  soldier,  after  sow- 
ing his  wild  oats  in  that  arduous  service,  has  come 
back  to  his  regiment  decorated  with  the  cross  of 
the  L^on  of  Honour ;  while,  but  for  Algiers  and 
its  practical  military  academy,  he  might  have  died 
on  the  scaffold  or  in  the  Bagno.  The  Algerine 
station  offers,  moreover,  a  splendid  opportunity 
for  distinction  to  the  restless  and  talented  among 
the  officers  and  soldiers.  The  great  French  Ge- 
neral of  our  own  days,  such  as  Ohangamier,  La- 
morici^re,  Gavaignac  and  Bedeau,  have  all  been 
trained  in  Africa.  The  corps  which  are  usually 
stationed  in  Africa — ^for  instance,  the  Foreign  Le- 
gion, the  Zoaves,  the  Native  Rifles,  the  Disci- 
plinary Compagnies,  and  the  Chasseurs  d*  Afrique 
and  the  Spahis,  are  continually  reinforced  by  ad- 
venturous volunteers,  officers  and  sergeants  from 
French  regiments.  Many  of  these  fall  from  the 
hnllets  of  the  enemy,  or,  broken  by  fatigue,  they 
die  in  the  hospitals.  But  those  who  survive  return 
young  in  years  and  old  in  action,  energetic,  and 
tempered  hy  experience. 

The  desire  to  pluck  honour  and  glory  from  the 
standards  of  a  foreign  enemy  excited  the  French 
anny  to  frantic  demonstrations  of  joy  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Mons.  Bonaparte's  first  election  to  the  Pre- 
sidency. He  is,  after  all,  the  nephew  of  the  man 
who  made  the  French  army  what  it  ia.  On  the 
oocasioB  of  that  first  election,  we  witnessed  the 


transports  of  the  troops  near  Lyons.  Their  enthu- 
siasm was  almost  terrific.  They  fancied  that  the 
war  must  needs  begin ;  they  longed  to  march  into 
Italy  or  to  cross  the  C^nnel,  to  fight  against  the 
Austrians  or  the  English.  But  their  chief  desire 
was  to  conquer  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  to  form  the 
Peninsula  into  a  large  state,  which  they  wished  to 
place  under  the  protection  of  France. 

The  military  code  is  most  severe ;  and,  in  cases 
of  insubordination,  French  courts-martial  will 
pronounce  a  capital  sentence  where  the  military 
tribunals  of  other  countries  would  inflict  a  more 
lenient  punishment;  but  corporal  punishment  is 
altogether  banished  from  the  national  army.  Their 
military  punishments  are — arrest,  forced  labour, 
removd  to  the  Disciplinary  Compagnies,  the  Bagno, 
and  shooting.  A  French  officer  never  thinks  of 
beating  or  even  of  slanging  a  soldier,  for  that 
soldier,  he  considers,  may  one  day  become  his 
brother  officer.  The  soldiers  themselves  make  a 
point  of  excluding  all  low  and  vulgar  abuse  from 
their  own  conversation.  Cases  of  assault  and 
battery,  with  sticks  and  fists,  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence ;  and  when  they  occur  the  punishment  is 
most  severe.  On  the  other  hand,  duels  among  the 
soldiers  themselves  are  frequently  ignored,  or, 
when  punished,  the  punishment  is  merely  nominal. 
Duels  are  frequent  among  the  soldiers,  and  general 
among  the  non-conmussioned  officers. 

The  French  soldier's  term  of  service  is  six 
years.  The  young  men  of  twenty-one  are  taken 
into  the  conscription ;  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  the  recruits  are  drafted  into  the  various  regi- 
ments. Thus  the  soldier  has  usually  completed  his 
twenty-seventh  year  before  he  is  permitted  to 
return  into  civil  life,  and  follow  up  his  former 
trade  or  profession.  This  term  of  service  is  too 
long  for  a  nation  whose  natural  gifts  are  all  in  the 
direction  of  military  life.  The  Eepnblicans,  in- 
deed, protest  against  the  practice,  and  predict  that 
under  the  Republic  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  service 
would  be  confined  to  two  or  three  years.  But 
still,  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  this  length- 
ened service  hardens  the  soldier,  and  accustoms 
him  to  the  duties  and  fatigues  of  military  life. 
The  French  regiments  are  continually  marching 
from  place  to  place,  from  Strasburg  to  Paris,  from 
Paris  to  Perpignan,  or  perhaps  to  Algiers  or 
Rome.  Fresh  squads  of  recruits  are  drafted  into 
the  regiments  from  the  districts  of  their  temporary 
garrisons,  and  thus  the  various  companies  are 
composed  of  natives  of  almost  all  the  provinces  of 
France.  Hence  the  bodies  of  troops  have  no 
provincial  character ;  they  are  thoroughly  nation- 
alised. 

One  of  the  chief  means  to  promote  discipline, 
and  to  keep  alive  the  sentiment  of  military  honour, 
is  the  possibility  which  every  soldier  has^  to^  rise 
by  immaculate  conduct  to  the  highest  dignities. 
Napoleon's  saying,  that  "every  French  soldier 
carries  his  marshal's  baton  in  his  cartridge-box," 
has  still  some  meaning.  One-half  of  the  vacancies 
in  the  regiments  are  supplied  by  sergeants  who 
are  promoted  from  the  ranks,  while  the  other  half 
is  taken  from  the  military  academies.  Nobody 
thinks  of  inquiring  into  the  birth  and  parentage 
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of  such  a  sergeant;  n6  one  cares  whether  he  is  the 
sou  of  a  tinker  or  of  a  general ;  bat  the  one  thing 
inquired  into  and  cared  for,  is  his  conduct  as  a 
soldier.  We  know  of  cases  in  which  very  efficient 
sergeant-majors  could  not  obtain  their  "  grade  ** 
because  their  general  sobriety  was  suspected.  For 
their  promotion  to  the  rank  of  an  officer,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  sergeants  should  acquire  some 
indispensable  theoretical  knowledge ;  and  talented 
men  are,  for  that  purpose,  permitted  to  study  at 
the  military  academies.  The  promotions,  up  to 
the  rank  of  captain,  are  regulated  according  to  the 
length  of  service ;  the  captain's  promotion  depends 
upon  the  Minister  of  War.  No  army  in  the 
world  has  so  many  old  captains,  and  such  a 
number  of  young,  energetic  field-officers,  espe- 
cially generids,  whose  career  has  been  most  rapid. 
It  is  understood  that  merit  alone  has  no  share  in 
this  rapid  promotion,  and  that  patronage  is  a 
powerful  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister 
of  War. 

Birth,  indeed,  goes  for  very  little  in  military 
promotion;  for  among  the  French  field-officers 
are  many  men  of  low  origin,  who  have  been 
promoted  from  the  ranks ;  and  the  utter  and  irre- 
mediable downfall  of  the  old  French  nobilityhe 
nowhere  so  perceptible  as  in  the  army*  Tui 
French  officers  have  no  particular  station  a 
society.  Their  frequent  changes  of  garrisons,  and 
the  cares  of  their  duty,  tend  to  isolate  them ;  an  j 
their  leisure-hours  are  usually  passed  in  caffo  an 
eating-houses. 

The  French  army,  superior  in  its  numbers  to 
the  Austrian,  and  vastly  superior  to  the  Englieh 
army,  is  composed  of  one  and  the  same  nation ; 
and  this  fact  alone  secures  to  it  a  great  importance 
in  all  future  wars.  Neither  the  natives  of  Alsace 
nor  those  of  the  Basques,  neither  the  Provencals 
nor  the  Celts  from  Brittany  (being  four  of  the  most 
heterogeneous  elements  of  the  French  army),  ever 
dream  of  separating  their  native  provinces  from 
the  fates  of  France.  They  laugh  at  one  another, 
and  they  are  jealous  of  each  other,  but  in  a 
foreign  war  they  are  all  Frenchmen,  and  nothing 
but  Frenchmen.  Whatever  the  party  dissen- 
sions of  France  may  be,  her  power  against 
foreign  nations  remains  the  same.  Animated  by 
their  national  vanity,  the  French  can  never  stoop 
to  accept  foreign  auxiliaries  in  a  war  against  their 
own  countrymen.  And  the  same  vanity  or  pride 
will  cause  them  to  rally  round  their  national 
standard  whenever  they  are  led  to  believe  that  a 
foreign  power  threatens  the  national  independence 
of  their  domestic  slavery. 

The  French  infantry  (minus  the  Algerine  corps) 
consists  of  seventy-five  regiments  of  the  line, 
twenty-five  light  regiments,  and  ten  battalions 
Chasseurs  a  Pied  or  rifles.  Each  regiment  of 
three  battalions  has  eighteen  companies.  Each 
battalion  of  rifles  has  six  companies.  This  makes 
a  total  of  310  battalions  and  1,860  companies, 
amounting  altogether  to  276,000  men ;  but  when 
the  army  is  placed 'on  a  war-footing,  two  additional 
companies  are  joined  to  each  batttdion.  The  regi- 
ments of  the  line  and  the  light  regiments  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  latter  having  yellow  facings  to 


their  tunics  and  jackete^  and  by  their  officers* 
epaulettes  being  of  silver,  while  the  line  officers 
have  gilt  epaulettes.  Each  regiment  has  six  com- 
panies in  peace  and  eight  in  war,  and  among  tbem 
one  company  of  grenadiers  on  its  right  wing,  and 
a  company  of  voltigeurs  on  the  left;  the  rest 
(four  in  peace  and  six  in  war)  are  companies  du 
centre.  In  the  case  of  a  campaign  two  companies 
du  centre  remain  behind  and  form  the  depot  of  the 
regiment.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  regiments  of  the 
line  at  Rome  and  in  Algeria  are  each  of  four  com- 
panies per  battalion,  for  two  of  their  companies 
du  centre  are  in  fVance  acting  as  depots.  To 
enable  a  soldier  to  enter  the  companies  of  grena- 
diers or  voltigeurs  (these  companies  are  compamm 
delite)  he  must  have  passed  six  months  at  least, 
and  generally  one  or  two  years,  in  the  companies 
du  centre.  His  pay  in  the  companies  d'elite  is 
260  francs  above  the  usual  pay.  The  officers  are 
in  the  same  position.  Besides  the  soldiers  ^*ho 
carry  their  muskets,  each  company  of  infantry  has 
two  sappers,  two  tambours  and  two  buglemen. 
The  corps  of  officers  consists  of  one  captain,  one 
lieutenant,  and  one  second-lieutenant  Each  bat- 
talion has  one  commander  and  one  adjutant-mijor, 
who  acts  as  adjutant;  and  each  regiment  one 
colonel,  one  lieutenant-colonel,  one  miyor,  one 
standaid-bearer,  and,  besides  these,  one  capitaine 
trdsorier,  one  capitaine  d*ajustement,  and  sundry 
other  officers  of  the  kind.  The  rifle  battalions 
have  commanders  and  majors ;  in  all  other  respects 
they  are  officered  as  the  line.  TSe  above  state- 
ment shows  that  officers  abound  in  the  French 
regiments.  Hence  the  infantry  is  usually  accurate 
and  expert  in  its  manosuvres.  The  soldiers  of  tiie 
light  regiments  and  of  the  line  are  armed  ^th 
smooth-bore  muskets,  with  capital  percosBion 
locks  and  bayonets.  The  rifles  carry  rifled  bores 
and  short  dirk,  which  can  be  used  as  a  bayonet 
All  the  grenadiers,  voltigeurs,  and  all  the  serg:eants 
of  the  infantry,  carry  a  broad  straight-fashioned 
knife  in  a  black  belt,  which  also  serves  for  the 
support  of  a  small  cartridge-box  behind,  which  in 
action  is  removable  to  the  front  part  of  the  hody. 
The  soldiers  of  the  companies  du  centre  have  no 
knife,  but  only  a  bayonet. 

The  infantry  uniiform  consists  of  a  dark-blae 
tunic,  relieved  by  scarlet  '*  passepoils,"  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  "  waffenrock*'  or  doublet  of  the  Fmssian 
soldiers.  The  French  tunic,  however,  is  longer 
and  wider.  The  light  regiments,  as  before  stated, 
have  yellow  facings,  and  Uie  facings  of  the  line  are 
dark  blue  with  blue  epaulettes  bordered  with  red. 
The  line  wears  long  wide  trousers  of  red  doth. 
Their  heads  are  covered  with  a  small  cap  of  dark- 
blue  cloth,  bordered  with  red  and  marked  with  the 
number  ^of  the  regiment  in  brass.  The  soldier^s 
fatigue-dress  consists  of  a  short  blue  jacket,  and  in 
winter  or  bad  weather  of  a  long,  comfortable  cloak 
of  strong,  grey  cloth,  with  fastenings  for  the  fringed 
epaulettes  of  the  grenadiers  and  voltigeurs.  On 
the  march  their  boots  are  protected  by  white  linen 
gaiters ;  and,  on  parade  or  guard,  all  the  soldiers 
have  stout  white  cotton  gloves,  llie  riflemen  have 
dark-blue  tunics,  dark-green  fringed  epaulettes,  and 
wide  trousers  of  iron-grey.  The  officers,  according 
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to  tbeir  various  ranks,  have  epaulettes  of  gold 
or  silver ;  but  their  uniform  generally  is  very  much 
like  that  of  the  privates.  Their  long  heavy  swords 
are  supported  by  a  belt  of  black  patent  leather ;  on 
parade  their  belt  consists  of  a  piece  of  gold  cloth. 
The  sergeants  are  marked  by  pieces  of  gold  lace  on 
their  sleeves.  All  the  various  articles  of  dress  are 
of  strong  cloth,  neat  of  appearance  and  comfortable 
in  wear.  The  leathern  beltSi  &c.,  too,  are  strong, 
light,  and  most  comfortably  arranged. 

The  military  education  of  French  infantry  sol- 
diers is  admirable.    The  great  object  is  to  make 
them  quick  and  easy  in  their  movements;   the 
soldiers  are  scarcely  ever  degraded  into  machines. 
Hence,  the  soldiers  perform  their  exercises  care- 
lessly and  almost  negligently ;  and  our  drill-ser- 
geants would  probably  not  like  their  appearance. 
Our  guards,  and  even  our  marching  regiments, 
make  a  more  imposing  impression  on  parade ;  their 
lines  are  straighter,  their  muskets  are  carried  with 
greater  rigidity ;  while  the  French  foot  pass  at  a 
rapid,  dashing  pace,  seemingly  very  unconcerned 
as  to  the  exact  height  and  balance  of  their  muskets, 
if  but  the  distances  between  the  troops  and  com- 
panies are  observed,  and  if  but  tho  flank-move- 
ments and  the  deployades  are  performed  without 
fault  or  even  hesitation.    Their  manoeuvres  are  all 
most  rapid.      Rapidity  and   correctness  are  the 
great  objects  of  their  drill ;  and  woe  to  the  officer  or 
soldier  who,  in  the  most  difficult  manoeuvre,  were 
to  lose  bis  pla(^  or  to  reach  it  too  late,  though  only 
by  a  second !     Whether  or  not  such  and  such  a 
thing  looks   well  on  parade  is  a  minor  consider- 
ation,   Skiraiishing  is  a  great  object  of  study  for 
the  French  infantry — our  drill-yard  wants  eveil  the 
name — ^aud  all  the  soldiers  must  be  clever  and  expert 
tirailleurs.     Here  they  are  assisted  by  their  natural 
instincts.  Na  infantry  on  earth  can  compete  with  the 
French  in  skirmishing,  especially  in  the  art  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  ground,  and  in  their  quick  and 
orderly  return  to  the  ranks.    We  have  watched  the 
French  tirailleurs  on  the  practice-ground  and  under 
the  enemy's  fire ;  and  wo  have  at  all  times  found 
them  orderly  and  rapid  in  their  movements,  ad- 
vancing and  retreating  witliout  the  least  appear- 
ance of  confusion.    Never  on  any  occasion  did  the 
soldiers  run  to  and  fro  without  a  definite  aim.  The 
firing  in  files  and  platoons,  however,  is  not  by  any 
means  the  forte  of  the  French  infantry.    The  sol- 
diers are  too  eager  and  excited  to  fire  with  any- 
thing like  precision.    The  rifles  are  more  steady, 
and  do  more  execution.     They  are  tolerable  shots, 
and  have  a  good  deal  of  target-practice.     Still  it 
is  doubtful  whether  this  corjis  of  the  French  army 
is  not,  to  say  the  least,  matched  by  the  Prussian, 
Austrian,   and  Hanoverian    riflemen.      But    the 
French  Rifles,  being,  for  the  most  part,  small,  wiry, 
and  active  men,  are  admirable  by  the  rapidity  of 
their  movements.    They  perform  their  manoeu- 
vres at  a  peculiar  rapid  pace,  half-running,  half- 
walking  ;  and  in  this  manner  they  traverse  large 
spaces  of  ground  without  any  ap|)arent  fatigue. 

The  whole  of  the  French  infantry  are  trained 
to  forced  marches  up  and  do\\'n  hill,  and  in  all 
weathers.  On  these  marches,  which  are  both  long 
and  frequent,  they  carry  their  knapsacks  ready  for 
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field  use.  The  knapsack,  indeed,  figures  on  all 
occasions,  at  drill  and  on  guard ;  and  from  the  first 
the  recruits  are  taught  to  move,  walk  and  fight 
with  it.  If  battles  are,  indeed,  fought  with  the 
soldiers*  legs  rather  than  with  their  arms,  the  odds 
are  strongly  in  favour  of  the  French  soldiers, 
whose  faculties  of  locomotion  are  truly  miraculous. 
The  proper  use  of  the  bayonet,  too,  is  essential  in 
French  military  education.  Bayonet-fighting  is 
continually  practised  by  the  officers  and  soldiers. 

The  artillery  ranks  even  higher  than  the  infantry. 
Its  importance  is  generally  felt  and  acknowledged  ; 
and  every  gunner  shows  by  his  bearing  that  this 
corps  was  the  eyrie  from  which  Napoleon's  eagles 
winged  their  flight  to  the  sun.     The  artillery 
officers,  sergeants  and  soldiers,  are  better  instructed, 
and  their  knowledge  is  more  various,  than  that  of 
the  corresponding  grades  in    the    infantry  and 
cavalry.     This  circumstance  alone  insures  their 
superiority  among  a  nation  which  lays  so  much 
stress  on  spirit  and  knowledge  as  the  French  un- 
doubtedly do.    The  artillery  have  the  privilege 
of  picking  and  choosing  among  the  recruits.  They 
select  strong,    tall  and    active    men,  especially 
mechanics,  such  as  carpenters,  locksmiths,  smiths, 
and  also  porters,  waggoners,  and  other  men  who 
are  accustomed  to  handle  and  move  heavy  loads. 
The  officers  are  all  more  or  less  scientific  men ; 
the  majority  are  pupils  of  the  Ecole  Militairo 
and  the  Paris  Polytechnic.   The  force  is  composed 
of  ten  regiments  of  twelve  foot-batteries  and  three 
flying-batteries,  and  of  four  regiments  of  twelve 
foot-batteries  and  two  flying  batteries,  which  make 
a  total  of  168  foot-batteries  and  thirty- eight  flying- 
batteries,  each  battery  of  eight  guns.    This  is  the 
field-artillery,  exclusive  of  a  strong  artillery  force 
for  the  fortresses.    Their  1 5th  regiment  of  artil- 
lery is  formed  of  the  pontonniers,  and  their  "  train** 
consists  of  six  escadrons  of  eight  companies  each. 
The  majority  of  the  French  field-pieces  are 
twelve-pounders.    1'he  guns  are  of  bronze,  and 
splendidly  cast;  and  the  carriages,  painted  grey, 
are  solid,  though  not  very  elegant.    They  have  six 
horses  and  three  drivers  to  each  gun,  too  little  by 
far  for  long  and  rapid  expeditions.    The  horses  of 
the  sergeants,  trumpeters  and  officers  of  all  the 
batteries,  and  the  horses  of  the  mounted  artillery- 
men, are  small  sturdy  animals,  very  much  like  the 
horses  of  the  chasseur  regiments.     Saddles  and 
harness  are  capital ;  the  only  fault  is,  that  the  led- 
horses  on  the  guns  have  no  saddles  to  carry  gun- 
ners for  the  purpose  of  rapid  evolutions.    But  the 
horses  of  the  sergeants,  trumpeters,  and  mounted 
artillery-men  have  their  saddles  arranged  in  such 
a  manner  that,  if  necessary,  they  can  be  put  to  the 
guns  at  a  momenfs  notice.    This  is  frequently 
done  in  the  course  of  their  field-practice.    Tho 
men  are,  moreover,  diligently  trained  to  provide, 
without  loss  of  time,   for  all   eventualities,  and 
repair  all  damages  which  may  happen  in  actual 
war.     The  drivers  are  trained  by  frequent  expedi- 
tions across  swamps  and  morasses,  or  down  hill,  or 
along  the  brink  of  precipices.     In  the   French 
artillery,  too,  use  is  preferred  to  show^ ;  and  tho 
service  is  taught  for  the  field  and  not  for  the  sham 
fight  of  a  review.     Hence  the  quickness  and  pre- 
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cision  of  firing  is  a  great  point ;  and  the  theoretical 
inBtruction  which  the  gunners  receive  is  varied  and 
solid.  Various  opportunities  are  offered  to  the 
officers  to  prosecute  and  complete  their  studies  ; 
and  if  promotion  can  be  said  to  depend  anywhere 
on  real  merit,  it  is  in  the  artillery  that  we  ought  to 
look  for  it. 

The  uniform  of  the  artillery-men  consists  of 
short  blue  jackets,  with  red  facings,  passepoils  and 
fringed  epaulettes,  and  dark-blue  pantaloons,  with 
a  red  stripe.  They  have  the  infantry  cap.  The 
mounted  artillery-men  carry  a  long  sword,  and  a 
belt  of  white  leather;  the  other  gimners  of  the 
foot-batteries  have  short  dirks,  in  steel  sheaths. 
They  have,  moreover,  short  carbines  slung  across 
their  backs 

The  uniform  of  the  officers  is  very  much 
like  that  of  the  gunners,  but  they  have  gold 
epaulettes,  varying  according  to  their  rank.  Their 
undress  imiform  consists  of  a  dark  frock-coat,  and 
a  small  cap.  The  15th  regiment  of  pontonniers, 
among  whom  there  are  a  great  many  sweet-water 
sailors  and  bargemen,  has  light  copper  pontoons. 
They  are  very  clever  in  their  manoeuvres,  and 
will  bridge  any  river  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
The  number  of  guns,  of  various  calibres,  is  quoted 
at  16,500  guns,  of  which  13,770  are  of  bronze  and 
the  remainder  of  iron. 

The  Strand-batteries,  along  the  Channel,  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean,  are  kept  by 
thirteen  companies  of  veteran  cannoniers.  The 
arsenals,  gun-foundries  and  other  military  work- 
shops, are  manned  by  twelve  companies  of 
"ouvriers."  The  total  of  the  artillery-force  is 
36,000  men,  in  peace;  but  on  the  war- footing 
considerable  additions  are  made  to  this  number. 

The  engineers'  corps  ranks  very  high  in  the 
French  army.  It  consists  of  three  regiments,  of 
two  battalions  each ;  and  each  battalion  consists  of 
seven  companies  of  sappers,  and  one  company  of 
miners.  Each  regiment  has,  moreover,  one  com- 
pany of  "  sapper  conducteurs.*'  The  soldiers  in 
these  regiments  are  strong  and  active;  part  of 
them  are  miners,  carpenters,  ironfounders,  &c. 
The  fortresses  are  excellent  training-schools  for 
this  corps,  which  is  also  employed  in  Algeria, 
where  not  less  than  twenty  companies  are  assem- 
bled. Borne  companies  are  in  the  forts  in  the 
environs  of  Paris ;  one  company  of  veteran  engi- 
neers, and  two  companies  of  ''ouvriers, "  are 
detached  for  the  service  of  the  coast-batteries. 
The  corps  numbers  10,200  men.  Its  uniforms 
are  very  much  like  those  of  the  artillery. 

The  French  cavalry  is  by  no  means  good.  The 
French  are  bad  horsemen,  and  worse  grooms. 
Their  generals  attach  little  importance  to  the 
cavalry,  and  protest  that  horses  scarcely  ever  won 
a  great  battle.  It  has  consequently  been  pro- 
posed to  reduce  the  cavalry  regiments  and  to  add 
to  the  rifles  and  the  artillery.  The  modem  im- 
provements of  fire-arms,  muskets  as  well  as  can- 
non, tend  to  lessen  the  importance  of  horse  in  real 
war.  It  is,  moreover,  difficult  to  transport  these 
troops  by  rail,  and  consequently  they  are  likely  to 
be  missing  when  they  are  most  wanted.  But  one 
thing  is  certain,  viz.,  that  the  French  cavalry  is 


not  likely  to  be  reduced  just  now.  On  the  con- 
trary, by  the  calling-out  and  the  reduction  of  the 
Prussian  army  in  1850,  a  large  number  of  excel- 
lent horses  have  been  thrown  on  the  market,  and 
the  French  cavalry  are  better  mounted  than  they 
ever  have  been. 

They  are  divided  into  reserve,  line,  and  light 
cavalry.  The  first-named  corps  consists  of  two 
regiments  of  carabiniersand  ten  of  cuirassiers,  each 
regiment  of  five  cscadrons,  which  makes  a  total  of 
sixty  escadrons.  The  chief  difference  between  the 
carabiniers  and  cuirassiers  is  in  their  dress.  The 
former  have  sky-blue  doublets  and  copper  cuirasecB 
and  helmets,  with  red  feathers ;  while  the  cuiras- 
siers have  dark-blue  doublets  and  steel  helmets  and 
cuirasses.  In  all  other  respects  their  arms  and 
accoutrements  are  alike.  This  reserve  is  the  heavy 
cavalry  of  the  French  army;  and  the  soldiers, 
chiefly  from  Alsace,  Lorraine,  Burgimd,  Normandy 
and  Brittany,  are  tall  and  of  square  make.  They 
have  long  straight  swords,  to  thrust  with  rather 
than  to  cut,  and  pistols :  their  horses  are  from  Nor- 
mandy and  the  Limousin,  and  of  foreign  borBCB 
they  have  animals  from  Holstein,  Oldenbnrg, 
Mecklenburgh,  and  a  few  horses  of  English  breed. 
They  are  ugly  and  awkward  in  their  movements, 
but  they  are  suited  for  the  use  of  heavy  cavalry. 
This  corps  is  specially  trained  to  act  upon  the 
enemy  in  large  and  compact  bodies,  to  ride  down 
light  cavalry  and  to  break  squares  by  dint  of  mere 
weight.  The  soldiers  are  bad  risers,  but  very 
expert  in  the  use  of  their  swords.  Sword-practice 
is,  indeed,  an  essential  part  of  their  education. 
Their  saddles  and  bridles  are  solid  and  heavy. 
They  have  red  trousers  with  leather  seats  and 
long  blue  cloaks.  On  parade,  they  have  strong 
gauntlets. 

The  cavalry  of  the  line  consists  of  twelve 
regiments  of  dragoons  and  eight  regiments  of 
lancers ;  each  regiment  of  five  escadrons :  total,  one 
hundred  escadrons.  Their  horses  are  bad,  owing 
to  the  lowness  of  the  regulation-price.  The  dra- 
goons have  swords  and  long  carbines,  and  are  prac- 
tised to  shoot  at  a  target.  In  case  of  need  they 
can  be  dismounted  and  made  to  act  as  infantry. 
They  have  metal  helmets  with  black  horsetaib  at 
the  back,^een  doublets  with  red  or  yellow  facings, 
red  trousers  and  grey  cloaks.  The  lancers  may  be 
formidable  in  large  masses,  but  in  broken  fight 
their  weapons  are  more  dangerous  to  them  than 
to  their  enemies.  Their  doublets  are  blue,  their 
head-dress  consists  of  small  low  chapkaa.  Their 
trousers  and  cloaks  are  like  those  of  Uie  dragoons. 

As  for  the  third  corps,  the  light  cavalry,  it  i« 
formed  of  thirteen  regiments  of  chasseurs  and  nin^ 
regiments  of  hussars ;  each  regiment  of  five  esca- 
drons. The  total  is  one  hundred  and  ten  escadrons. 
The  chasseurs  are  mounted  on  small  sturdy  ani- 
mals from  France  or  the  Bavarian  Palatinate.  The 
light  cavalry,  more  than  the  other  corps,  shows  the 
want  of  clever  horsenaianship ;  but  the  sword-prac- 
tice of  the  chasseurs  and  hussars  is  astonishing. 
The  doublets  of  the  chasseurs  are  dark-green,  their 
trousers  are  red  and  their  cloaks  gpey.  On  their 
heads  they  have  low  ealpacs  of  bear-skin,  with  a 
feather  at  one  side.    The  hussars,  who  aremounted 
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and  armed  in  the  same  way,  would  be  no  match  for 
the  Hungarian  hussars  of  former  times ;  but  they 
ere  qnite  as  good  or  as  bad  as  the  hussars  of  any 
other  country.  They  have  light-blue  trousers, 
and  red,  bine,  green,  brown,  black,  or  white  (ac- 
cording to  the  regiments)  pelisses  and  dolmanies. 
They  have  low,  bright-coloured  cloth  czakos  with 
feathers.  The  officers  are  covered  with  gold  and 
silver. 

Besides  these  one  hundred  and  ten  escadrons 
of  hussars  and  chasseurs,  there  are  twenty -four  es- 
cadroDs  of  Algerine  chasseurs  (Chasseurs  d*Afrique) 
mounted  on  capital  AMcan  stallions,  and  two 
re^ments  of  spahis. 

The  corps  of  officers  in  every  cavalry  regiment 
is  very  large.  It  consists  of — one  colonel,  one 
lieutenant-colonel,  two  chefs  d'escadron,  one  major, 
one  capitaine  instructeur,  two  capitaines  adjutant- 


major,  one  capitaine  trdsorier,  one  adjutant  tr6- 
sorier,  one  capitaine  d*  habillement,  one  standard- 
bearer,  five  capitaines  commandants,  five  capitaines 
en  second,  ten  lieutenants,  and  sixteen  soos-lieu- 
tenauts. 

The  total  of  the  cavalry  in  France  and  Algeria 
amounts  to  60,260  men. 

To  recapitulate.    The  various  corps  of   the 
French  army  on  the  peace  establishment  are — 

Cavalry 60,260  mea 

Engineer  Corps 10,200    „ 

Artillery 36,500*  „ 

Infantry  ftnd  Bifles  ....  276,000    „ 

Total      ....  882,060    „ 

to  defend  the  country  or  attack  a  foreign  enemy. 

*  16,610  guns  in  the  field  and  in  fortresiet. 
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*' And  so  you  are  anxious  to  know,'*  resumed  our 
excellent  old  host,  "  why  they  call  in  these  part« 
that  tumble-down  old  hovel, '  the  house  with  a  curse 
on  it^  Well,  it*s  an  old  story,  but  as  I  am  mainly 
responsible  for  said  hovel^s  bad  name^  I  suppose  I 
must  e  en  tell  yon  all  about  it 

"Five-and -twenty  years  ago,  as  I  was  returning 
home  one  evening  from  Saint  Cere,  I  was  overtaken 
by  a  storm.  I  was  on  horseback ;  and  my  horse, 
alarmed  at  the  hail  and  lightning,  became  restive, 
and  refused  to  go  a  step  in  advance.  I  dismounted, 
and,  taking  the  reins,  attempted  to  urge  him  for- 
wards, when  fortunately  I  perceived  lights  a-head. 
I  proceeded  towards  them,  and  at  length  reached 
the  house  yoa  were  talking  of,  but  which  was 
then  inhabited.  Upon  raising  the  latch,  I  discovered 
a  man  and  woman  cowering  over  a  wretched  fire, 
and  employed  in  weaving  baskets.  *  Good  even- 
ing to  you,  my  friends,'  I  said,  in  the  dialect  of 
the  country ;  'but  sorry  weather  this.'  The  worthy 
^  denizens  of  the  hut  cast  on  me  looks  anything  but 
gracious;  however,  that  caused  me  but  small  con- 
cern. I  asked  them  to  make  me  a  little  room  by 
their  fire,  assuring  them  I  was  willing  to  meet  any 
expense  I  might  incur,  and  I  proceeded  to  throw 
a  heap  of  faggots  on  the  embers  without  the 
slightest  ceremony.  '  Do  you  take  us  for  inn- 
keepers?' inquired  the  female  in  shrill,  angry 
tones.  I  took  out  my  purse  and  gave  her  a  franc 
piece.  The  sight  of  the  coin  mollified  her  at  once. 
'Ah!'  said  the  horrid  old  witch,  *I  see  you  are 
a  good  gentleman  and  a  kind  ;*  and  she  resumed 
ber  task.  The  storm,  however,  raged  with  una- 
bated violence.  The  gale  threatened  to  carry  away 
the  hovel,  and  my  horse  stood  neighing  and  pawing 
the  ground  under  the  shed  where  I  had  fastened 
him.  It  was  idle  to  think  of  venturing  {orth,  yet 
I  could  scarcely  reckon  upon  finding  a  sleeping- 
apartment  in  that  miserable  abode.  *Well,  sir,' 
said  the  woman,  '  it  would  be  a  sad  thing  to  go 
beyond  doors  on  such  a  night  as  this.    We  are  but 


poor  folk,  and  have  no  bed  to  offer  you  worthy 
such  a  fine  gentleman,  but  if  you  don't  mind 
going  up  there  (pointing  to  a  ladder  and  a  kind  of 
garret),  at  any  rate  you'll  be  able  to  keep  yourself 
dry.'  Somehow,  the  woman's  looks  didn't  please 
me  at  all;  however,  there  was  no  help  for  it, 
besides  which  J  was  fresh  from  the  army  and  no 
milksop,  so  I  climbed  up  accordingly,  and  gained 
my  loft  forthwith.  I  then  stretched  my  cloak  on 
the  worm-eaten  boards  that  composed  the  floor, 
and,  spite  of  storm  and  wind,  was  soon  sound 
asleep." 

Here  our  host  paused  to  refill  his  pipe. 

"  Oh,  I  know  all  the  rest !"  I  exclaimed.  "  The 
old  story  I   S(^rcely  had — " 

"  Scarcely  had,  a  fiddlestick  I"  interrupted  the 
narrator.  "You  know  nothing  at  all  about  it; 
and  it's  not  the  old  story,  so  don't  interrupt  me  if 
you  want  to  bear  a  new  one.  Well,  I  was  as 
young  as  you  then ;  and  at  your  time  of  life  one 
doesn't  care  for  the  Devil  himself,  and  deuced  nigh 
I  was  making  his  acquaintance  that  ]^cry  night, 
let  me  tell  you!  However,  I  was  saved  by  a 
kindly  vision.  Strange  enough,  but  I  had  scarce 
fallen  fast  asleep  ere  I  must  needs  take  it  into  my 
head  to  set  about  dreaming.  I  imagined  myself 
snugly  seated  in  this  very  chimney-corner,  with 
the  girl  of  my  heart  at  my  side,  when,  on  a  sudden, 
I  perceived  surging  high  above  her  head  a  face 
most  grisly  to  behold.  It  was  the  same  that  graced 
my  gentle  hostess  of  the  hovel ;  she  had  a  hatchet 
in  her  hand,  and  made  as  though  to  strike  me.  I 
strove  to  rise  and  take  to  flight,  but  in  vain;  my 
limbs  refused  their  office.  On  my  examining  them 
more  closely,  I  discovered  that  they  were  severed 
at  the  joint." 

"  So  that  you  contemplated  forthwith  the  neces- 
sity of  investing  certain  capital  in  the  purchase  of 
a  bowl  for  purposes  of  locomotion  ?"  I  ventured 
to  observe. 

"  You've  hit  it  exactly ;  and  as  my  plana  fo* 
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the  future  had  hitherto  been  utterly  irrespective  of 
such  considerations,  the  change  thus  suddenly 
wrought  in  them  had  the  effect  of  arousing  me 
from  my  slumbers,  or  as  you,  perhaps,  might 
prefer  expressing  it,  dispelling  the  fearful  vision. 
At  any  rate,  wake  up  I  &d,  and  found  myself  still 
in  the  garret,  with  my  head  pillowed  on  my  cloak. 
I  bent  my  head  to  listen  if  I  could  hear  aught ; 
but,  save  the  howling  of  the  storm,  all  was  silent 
Somehow  or  other,  I  could  not  rid  myself  of  the 
painful  impression  occasioned  by  my  dream.  It 
struck  me  to  indulge  in  a  peep  through  one  of  the 
many  chinks  in  the  rotten,  worm-eaten  floor  that 
was  doing  duty  as  my  bedstead ;  and,  accordingly, 
I  proceeded  to  take  an  observation  of  how  matters 
might  be  passing  below.  The  man  and  his  wife  were 
still  bending  over  the  fire,  but  they  had  discon- 
tinued their  work  and  were  conversing  in  whispers. 

**  *  I  tell  you  there's  more  coin  in  that  purse  than 
you  could  earn  during  the  rest  of  your  lifetime,* 
said  the  female. 

"  *  Well,  what  then?*  replied  the  man. 

"  *  What  then !  Why,  take  it,  to  be  sure  I  Catch 
tight  hold  of  his  legs,  and  mind  tlie  rest  of  him 
follows  them ;  then  pitch  him  down  the  hole,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  me,'  showing  him  a  mason's 
mallet  in  her  hand. 

**  *  And  when  that's  done,  what's  to  become  of 
him  next  ?  inquired  her  husband. 

"  *  We'll  lay  him  down  somewhere  on  the  road, 
and  folks  will  think  that  he  was  killed  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse.'  And  as  she  spoke  she  extinguished 
the  nondescript  sort  of  lamp  used  by  the  peasantry 
in  those  parts. 

**  The  fire  was  long  since  out,  so  that  I  could  see 
nothing.  They  continued  to  whisper,  but  in  such 
low  tones  as  to  be  utterly  inaudible.  I  trust  I  am 
not  a  greater  coward  than  my  neighbours,  still  I 
own  I  felt  very  much  the  reverse  of  comfortable, 
for  be  it  remembered  that  I  had  not  a  single 
offensive  weapon  about  me.  For  a  moment  I  con- 
ceived the  notion  of  jumping  down  the  trap-door 
and  clearing  the  ladder  at  a  single  spring ;  but 


said  ladder  was  very  ricketty,  and  had  I  missed 
my  footing,  Heaven  alone  can  tell  what  wonld 
have  been  the  result  Moreover,  I  had  bat  brief 
time  for  reflection*  for  I  suddenly  felt  a  slight 
vibration  at  the  trap-door,  which  made  me  shudder 
from  head  to  foot 

"  The  man  was  climbing  the  ladder ;  and  each 
round,  as  he  mounted,  creaked  beneath  his  weight 
fiy  tliis  time  I  had  succeeded  in  raising  myself 
noiselessly  on  my  kness  at  the  edge  of  the  trap- 
door. With  a  thick-beating  heart,  and  eye,  ear 
and  limb  at  their  utmost  tension,  there  I  waited 
in  an  agony  of  apprehension.  Suddenly,  amid 
the  darkness,  a  form  appeared  before  me,  and  I  felt 
a  hand  come  in  contact  with  my  person.  I  sprang 
to  my  feet,  clutched  the  iudividual  by  the  throat, 
and  hurled  him  backwards.  His  foot  slipped  and 
he  fell  heavily  from  the  ladder. 

" '  I  have  him  safe  !'  exclaimed  the  woman ;  and 
at  the  same  time  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  heavy 
blow,  then  a  piercing  shriek,  followed  by  another 
blow,  and  then  nought  save  the  howling  bhist  and 
pattering  rain.  With  her  ow*n  hands  had  she  slain 
her  husband  I" 

"  What !  she  killed  her  own  husband  I"  was  onr 
universal  exclamation. 

*•  Ay,  marry  had  she,  and  most  thoroughly  too, 
and  that's  the  long  and  short  of  my  story.  1 
hadn*t  nerve  enough  to  descend  the  ladder.  \Vhat 
with  the  woman  and  the  body  of  the  murdered 
man  I  was  fairly  taken  aback.  It  occurred  to  n^e 
that  I  might  p(»rhaps  be  able  to  work  my  way  ont 
through  the  roof,  and  so  I  did.  I  found  my  horse 
at  the  place  where  I  had  made  him  fast,  and  pro- 
ceeded forthwith  to  tell  my  story  to  the  authorities. 
The  female  was  brought  to  trial  and  sentenced  to 
death ;  and,  as  in  those  days  there  were  no  such 
things  as  circumstances  in  extenuation^  she  was 
duly  executed.  And  so  now  you  know  the  reason 
why  the  house  is  shunned  and  stamped  as  accursed 
by  the  peasantry,  and  why  they  were  so  startled 
upon  perceiving  you  issuing  thence  with  such 
surprising  sangfroidJ" 
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BY  A  working-man. 
SBCnOK  nil. — OVKRSEBns  AKD  UKDKRSTRArrERS — THE   WEIGH-QOOSE — FACT0RT-W0RKER9. 


The  business  of  the  session  went  on  prosperously. 
I  contrived  to  maintain  a  fair  character  to  the 
end  of  it,  by  which  time  I  found  my  constitu- 
tion considerably  shaken  through  the  demands 
made  upon  it  by  night-work,  and  by  the  effects  of 
foul  air,  and  sadly  in  need  of  repair  through  the 
sole  medium  which  would  avail  me,  fresh  country 
air  and  early  hours.  Some  time  in  autumn  comes 
the  printer's  "  weigh-goose,"  the  solemnisation  of 
which  is  in  most  offices  dependant  upon  the  fiat  of 
the  overseer,  who  sometimes  makes  it  a  kind  of 
laudatory  ovation  to  himself.  I  shall  give  a  few 
paragraphs  on  the  subject  of  the  overseer,  and  then 


exhibit  him  presiding  at  the  weigh-goose,  the 
climax  of  his  glory. 

The  overseer  in  a  large  office  is  much  more  than 
the  term  designating  his  function  implies.  He  not 
merely  overlooks  the  whole  concern  in  all  its  de- 
partments, but  he  manages,  rules  and  governs  the 
whole  with  the  authority  of  a  despot  In  a  large 
house  it  is  indispensable  that  he  possess  all  po\\er, 
or  else  he  will  virtually  have  none.  He  engages, 
employs,  suspends  and  discharges  the  whole  of  the 
working-hands  at  the  promptings  of  his  own  ^vill 
or  caprice.  He  degrades  or  promotes,  without 
question  or  demur,  or  the  chance  of  ap^ieal ;  and 
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Le  appoints  every  man  his  special  duty,  and  em- 
ploys as  many  deputies  as  he  chooses  to  see  that 
Ilia  behests  are  obeyed.  Where  the  principals  are 
men  of  independent  fortune,  who  decline  to  inter- 
fere, or  where  they  are  men  who  are  not  practical 
printers  and  cannot  interfere,  the  overseer  is  lord 
paramount;  he  gives  estimates,  and  signs  and 
falfils  contracts  for  work,  and  orders  and  purchases 
all  necessary  materials  as  they  are  wanted.  Of 
course,  having  everything  under  his  control,  the 
one  thing  indispensable  in  an  overseer  is  a  charac- 
ter for  high  principle  and  unimpeachable  integrity. 
Unless  these  qualities  are  at  the  helm,  somebody  is 
sure  to  suffec;  and  where,  as  is  too  frequently  the 
case,  they  are  altogether  wanting,  every  man  on 
the  premises  becomes  in  his  turn  a  victim,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  to  the  cupidity  or  malice, 
or  both,  of  the  managing  rogue.  I  shall  fabulise 
the  three  classes  of  overseers,  the  better  to  do  them 
justice,  prembing  tliat  the  existence  of  the  three 
distinct  specimens  is  anything  but  a  fable,  their 
prototypes  being  readily  come-at-able ;  and  I  shall 
call  them  Playfair,  Screw  and  Doublescrew. 

Playfair  came  of  a  respectable  family  in  the 
middle  walk  of  life ;  and  he  was  brought  up  in 
the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  he  would 
have  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world;  that 
whatever  position  he  occupied  in  life  he  would 
have  to  achieve  for  himself;  and  that  truth, 
honesty,  indostry  and  fair-play  were  necessary  to 
achieve  anything  worth  having,  and  to  retain  it 
permanently  and  creditably.  Impressed  with  this 
conviction,  the  lad  set  to  work  to  act  it  out  in  the 
performance  of  his  daily  duties.  He  rose  rapidly 
into  notice  and  repute,  and  actually  managed  the 
business  of  his  employer  before  he  was  out  of  his 
apprenticeship.  At  the  end  of  his  term,  a  larger 
hoQse  offered  a  premium  for  his  services ;  and  he 
refused  the  offer,  preferring  to  travel  in  England 
and  France  for  a  few  years,  during  which  he  added 
something  to  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
qualified  himself  for  a  better  situation.  At  thirty 
he  undertook,  at  the  request  of  the  proprietors,  the 
management  of  an  old-established  house.  The 
result  of  his  management  was  soon  apparent  in  the 
increased  efficiency  of  the  staff,  the  order,  and  com- 
fort and  cleanliness  prevailing;  and  the  marvel- 
Ions  diminntion  in  the  wear  and  tear  and  loss  of 
material,  which  in  all  printing-offices  has  to  be 
periodically  renewed.  Another  result  is  the  respect 
of  all  whoae  respect  is  worth  having,  and  the 
avoidance  of  the  house  over  which  he  presides  by 
^^  ngged  and  beery  multitude  of  shags,  scamps, 
tramps  and  pretenders  who  disgrace  the  whole 
body  of  journeymen-printers,  and  who  could  not 
tolerate  Uie  precision,  order  and  neatness  which  are 
rigidly*maintained,  and  by  which  the  transaction 
of  business  is  rendered  less  costly  to  the  firm,  and 
the  annual  profits  increased.  Playfair  is  the  model 
overseer;  he  is  the  bulwark  alike  of  the  master 
and  the  workman ;  and  it  is  fortunate  for  the  latter, 
and  for  the  interests  of  the  trade,  that  we  are  able 
to  point  to  many  of  whom  he  is  the  type. 

Screw  is  a  personage  who  was  cast  in  a  dif- 
ferent mould.  His  father  was  a  journeyman  who 
wrought  at  press,  a  "  pig"  of  the  old  school,  who 


spent  the  major  part  of  his  earnings  in  lubricating 
his  larynx,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  his  libations, 
swore  a  husky  oath  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Young 
Screw  contrived  to  scramble  through  his  boyhood 
by  exercising  a  sharp  wit  in  catering  for  an  appe- 
tite still  sharper,  without  being  more  than  half 
starved.  When  apprenticed,  it  cost  him  a  prodi- 
gious effort  to  learn  to  spell  and  to  punctuate,  but 
his  determination  and  his  hunger  combined  carried 
him  through ;  and  then  he  began  to  acquire  the 
reputation  of  a  "  whip,"  from  the  unusual  quantity 
of  type  he  would  manage  to  hustle  together.  His 
headlong  speed  was  the  occasion  of  his  promotion, 
upon  a  sudden  vacancy,  to  the  overseership ;  and 
now  a  larger  field  opened  before  him,  and  brought 
into  play  his  peculiar  talent  for  self-serving.  As 
he  awoke  by  degrees  to  the  capabilities  of  his  new 
post,  he  improved  them  accordingly.  He  learned 
to  judge  of  the  qualities  of  printer's  ink,  before  he 
gave  a  large  order,  by  the  flavour  of  Messrs. 
Lampblack  and  Boues's  old  port,  a  hamper  of 
which  was  found  by  accident  at  his  lodgings.  A 
ton  of  new  type  he  perceived  to  be  of  £e  hardest 
metal  and  handsomest  mould  when  viewed  through 
the  transparent  texture  of  a  Bank  of  England  note. 
The  tradesmen  who  supplied  the  materials  to  the 
office  first  foolishly  taught  him  the  value  of  a 
bribe,  which  he  learned  so  well  that  in  one  short 
year  he  had  transformed  the  printing-office  under 
his  control  into  a  rotten  borough,  of  which  he 
carried  all  the  votes  in  his  own  pocket  Every 
business-transaction  that  passed  through  his  hands 
he  sweated  to  the  tune  of  seven  and  a  half  per 
cent.  Paper,  ink,  type,  presses  and  machinery, 
even  repairs,  as  well  as  all  sorts  of  stock,  paid 
blackmail  to  Screw,  as  the  indispensable  condition 
of  its  purchase ;  and  by  this  means  he  is  known  to 
have  well-nigh  doubled  his  salary.  His  adminis- 
trative talent  consisted  of  an  unlimited  and  inex- 
haustible fund  of  oaths  and  abuse,  and  a  species  of 
bawling,  bullying  oratory,  which,  terrifying  the 
timid  and  disgusting  the  well-meaning  workman, 
bore  down  before  it  opposition  of  every  kind.  The 
lordship  of  Screw  was  of  short  duration.  At  the 
end  of  three  or  four  years  his  system  of  manage- 
ment blew  itself  up,  and  him  along  with  it  He  was 
summarily  kicked  out  of  office.  With  the  proceeds 
of  his  plunder  he  set  up  as  a  publican,  and  drank 
himself  into  the  Gazette;  or  he  speculated  in 
railway-shares,  and  fed  the  maws  of  greater  and 
greedier  sharpers  than  himself;  or  he  turned  printer 
to  some  obscene,  imlicensed  publication,  which 
drained  him  to  the  last  penny,  and  then  landed  him 
in  WhitecroBS-street ;  or  if  not  by  either  of  these 
modes,  tlien  by  some  other,  equally  speedy  and 
effective,  he  got  rid,  under  the  Devil's  belly,  of 
what  he  had  so  ravenously  clawed  together  over 
his  back,  and  reduced  himself  to  his  original  level 
of  ''  a  hand  at  case,"  wiUi  a  character  in  rags  and 
tatters,  in  keeping  with  his  costume.  This  con- 
summation achieved,  he  applies  for  work,  and 
pleads  his  misfortunes  as  a  recommendation  to  the 
very  firm  whose  affairs  he  had  so  footballed  to  hia 
own  purposes ;  where,  in  all  probability,  he  gets 
taken  on  again,  and,  insensible  to  shame  as  to 
honesty,   brags  of  his  past  ovfr^eeiBbip  and  the 
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amonbt  per  annum  he  made  it  worth  to  him.  I 
have  seen  this  instructive  drama  played  over  again 
and  again  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  it  is  to 
be  seen  still,  with  some  slight  variations,  by  those 
who  choose  to  look  for  it. 

Doublescrew  is  a  kindred  spirit,  M'ho,  more 
rogue  and  less  fool  than  Screw,  has  more  enlarged 
views  of  his  function,  has  a  wider  field  for  action 
and  a  more  unlimited  sway  within  it.  His  em- 
ployers leave  the  whole  establishment,  with  its 
population  of  three  or  four  hundred  men  and  boys, 
to  his  sole  management  and  control.  They  pay 
him  a  gentlemanly  salary  weekly,  and  fiirther  aug- 
ment it  by  a  liberal  quarterage,  and  imagine  he  is 
content — little  dreaming  that  he  levies  a  few  hun- 
dreds a-year  additional  by  ingeniously  diverting  a 
portion  of  the  weekly  wages  from  their  natural 
channel  into  his  own  pocket.  Under  the  pretence 
of  training  young  hands  to  a  particular  kind  of 
work,  or  some  other  pretence  equally  specious,  he 
selecta  half  a  dozen  lads,  and,  with  the  permission 
of  his  principal — a  permission  which  no  employer 
who  knew  his  own  interests  would  give,  and  which 
journeymen,  to  whose  prosperity  it  is  murderously 
ruinous,  would,  if  they  were  wise,  prevent — he 
binds  them  apprentice  to  h  imself.  In  a  few  months 
these  lads,  if  well  chosen,  are  almost  as  efficient  as 
any  men  on  the  premises.  Doublescrew  jwys  them 
from  a  quarter  to  a  half  of  their  earnings,  pocket- 
ing the  overplus,  with  the  deduction  of  a  penny  in 
the  shilling,  which  is  carried  to  the  credit  of  the 
firm.  His  own  boys  are,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
located  in  the  best  companionship,  or  at  any  rate 
that  in  which  they  labour  speedily  becomes  the 
best.  They  are  kept  perpetually  goii\g  Upon  the 
most  lucrative  work  the  house  affords  from  morn- 
ing to  night ;  and  tliey,write  such  bills  during  their 
apprenticeship  as  they  never  perhaps  equal  in  the 
whole  course  of  their  lives  afterwards.  In  slack 
seasons  thereat  of  the  house  may  be  standing  still, 
and  one  may  see  scores  of  the  old  hands,  with  fami- 
lies dependant  upon  their  industry,  lying  about 
under  the  frames,  playing  at  cards,*  dominoes, 
drafts  or  chess,  waiting  for  employment,  while  ex- 
cellent Work,  in  which  they  have  ajUst  claim  to  an 
eqtai  share^  is  monopolised  by  the  companionship 
with  the  boys  in  it,  who  are  working  till  ten  o'clock 
«Very  night  for  the  benefit  of  the  plundering  over- 
seer. Sometimes  the  game  is  played  with  turnovers 
instead  of  apprentices ;  in  this  case  it  is  equally 
lucrative,  while  it  is  far  less  troublesome ;  as  the 
tuliiover  comes  to  his  business  well  taught,  and  is 
an  efficient  workman  from  the  moment  of  his  en- 
gagement. Nothing  short  of  actual  stagnation  and 
Bto))page  of  business  is  ever  allowed  to  relax  the 
laboura  of  Doublescrew's  tender  flock ;  they  are  the 
(iret  to  begin  and  the  last  to  leave  off;  and  they 
have  ho  objection  to  this,  as  their  pay  is  a  settled 
proportion  of  their  earnings.  When,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  their  indentures,  they  get  turned  out  of  the 
fr'vonred  "ship,"  and  have  to  tug  at  the  oar  in  the 
common  boat,  I  have  heard  some  of  them  declare 
that  the  half-earnings  of  their  apprenticeship 
during  the  season  wei'e  worth  the  entire  earnings 
^f  theit  journeymanship  for  a  similar  period.  With 
^ch  abundant  and  facile  means  of  replenishing  his 


purse,  Doublescrew  can  afford  to  disdain  the  peca- 
lations  committed  upon  the  ink-maker,  type- 
founder, brass-cutter,  &c.,  by  such  fellows  as  the 
blackguard  Screw.  He  passes  with  the  tradesmen 
for  a  gentleman ;  and  if  he  receive  a  compliment 
occasionally  in  the  way  of  business,  it  is  not  to  be 
interpreted  as  a  bribe.  His  unfortunate  vassals, 
however,  know  him  for  a  robber,  and  do  not  scruple 
to  give  him  his  right  name  when  he  is  out  of  hear- 
ing and  his  spies  are  not  in  the  way.  He  knows 
perfectly  well  that  his  proceedings  are  no  mystery 
to  the  men  under  his  command ;  but  if  he  have  an 
host  of  enemies  in  the  unfavoured  companionships 
who  suffer  from  his  malversation,  he  has  a  band  of 
warm  friends  among  those  who,  working  in  the  same 
room  with  his  boys,  divide  with  them  the  advan- 
tages of  the  continual  flow  of  lucrative  employment, 
which  adds  some  thirty  or  forty  per  cent  to  the 
value  of  their  labour.  He  lives  in  an  atmosphere 
of  continual  alarm  and  distrust,  and  he  has  lived  in 
it  so  long  that  it  is  become  his  natural  element 
His  hand  is  against  every  man  because  he  knows 
that  every  honest  man  s  hand  ought  to  be  against 
him.  Hence  he  is  almost  as  busy  with  Uie  grati- 
fication of  his  malice  and  resentment  as  in  provid- 
ing for  his  personal  emolument.  He  will  dis- 
charge a  man  who  ventures  to  manifest  a  disap- 
proval of  his  practices — if  a  compositor  by  Ibc 
summary  process  of  a  fortnight's  notice,  if  a  reader 
by  oppressing  him  with  work  until  he  make  his 
berth  untenable;  while  he  will  connive  at  the  most 
glaring  delinquencies  of  a  partisan,  and  even  pay 
him  his  wages  though  he  have  been  absent  tho 
whole  week  from  his  post  Thus  much  at  pre- 
sent for  this  worthy,  whom  we  shall  meet  again 
shortlv. 

The  printer's  weigh-goose  is  an  annual  feast,  of 
which  all  the  inmates  of  the  office  who  choose  to 
do  so  may  partake ;  there  are  in  most  houses  a  few 
who  make  a  point  of  absenting  themselves,  but 
tliesG  niH3  hardly  five  per  cent  of  the  whole,  so  that 
tho  affair  may  be  looked  upon  as  general.  The 
expenses  of  the  day  are  defrayed  by  subscriptions 
from  the  tradesmen  who  supply  the  office  with 
materials,  and  who  are  called  upon  by  the  stewards 
for  their  donations.  The  overseer  usually  gives  a 
guinea  or  two,  and  the  employer  contributes  a 
round  sum.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the 
fines  levied  in  the  office  are  reserved  for  this  occa- 
sion ;  they  are  invariably  liquidated  and  imbibed 
the  moment  they  are  paid,  and  sometimes  before. 
If  any  money  is  wanting  to  complete  the  necessary 
amount,  it  is  made  up  by  a  moderate  poll-tax ;  and 
if  the  sum  collected  is  more  than  la  required  to 
defray  the  charge  of  dinner,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
then  there  is  so  much  surplus  to  spend  for  tbe 
evening's  jollification.  The  weigh-goose  is  inva- 
riably held  in  autumn,  when  there  is  a  general  re- 
laxation of  business.  Occasionally,  the  proprietor 
of  the  office  will  preside  at  the  dinner,  but  this 
practice  is  not  universal ;  if  he  do  dine  with  the 
men,  he  leaves  soon  after,  as  his  presence  would 
probably  be  a  restraint  on  their  enjoyments.  These 
enjoyments  arc  of  a  very  uproarious  description : 
they  con  feist  of  grog-drinking  and  the  intonation  of 
Bongs  with  tremendous  ear-splitting  choruses;  and 
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they  endnre  joBt  so  long  as  there  is  any  money  re- 
maining to  be  spent 

The  annual  festival  at  which  we  are  about  to  be 
present  comes  ofif  on  a  fine  day  in  the  middle  of 
September,  in  some  suburban  tavern,  in  which 
there  is  **  ample  room  and  verge  enough"  for  two 
or  three  hundred  men  and  boys  to  dispoii;  them- 
selves at  pleasure  within  doors  or  without — say 
Highbury  Bam,  which  will  do  as  well  as  anywhere. 
The  dinner  is  to  be  on  the  table  at  four  o'clock  ;  a 
junior  partner  is  to  honour  the  meeting  with  his 
presence,  and  will  of  course  take  the  chair.  The 
printing-office  is  shut  up  for  the  day — perhaps  it 
is  the  only  day  in  the  year  on  which  it  will  be 
found  completely  void.  By  eleven  or  twelve  in 
the  morning  the  men  have  found  their  way  to 
Highbury,  and,  all  in  their  neatest  trim,  begin  to 
saunter  in  by  twos  and  threes  to  amuse  themselves 
in  the  gardens,  skittle-grounds  and  paddock. 
Bowls,  rounders,  trap  and  leap-frog  are  played 
con  spirito  ;  and  a  good  appetite  is  earned  by  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air.  As  the  time  draws  near  the 
gardens  are  crowded  with  the  guests ;  and  a  few 
minutes  after  the  hour  has  struck  the  dinner-bell 
peals  out,  and  the  whole  troop  flock  in  to  victual 
their  individual  garrisons.  The  men  who  were 
elected  to  the  office  of  stewards  have  already 
dined  by  themselves  in  a  private  room,  and  are 
now  prepared  to  assist  in  serving  their  comrades. 
There  is  abundance  of  room — no  unsightly 
scrambling  for  places ;  and  in  a  few  minutes,  the 
yonng  governor  having  arrived,  and  grace  being 
said,  the  hum  of  conversation  gives  place  to  the 
clatter  of  knives  and  forks,  which  endures  for  the 
best  part  of  an  hour,  during  which  time  astonish- 
ing execution  is  done  upon  a  substantial  and  well- 
di^Bssed  dinner.  That  great  fact  being  satisfacto- 
rily accomplished,  it  is  succeeded  by  a  desperate 
attempt  at  "Non  nobis  Domine" — an  attempt  which 
is,  however,  knocked  on  the  head  by  the  hammer 
of  the  "Vice,"  upon  his  discovering  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  voices  are  instinctively  gliding  away 
into  **  We  won't  go  home  till  morning.*'  Then  the 
cloth  is  removed,  wine  is  placed  upon  the  table, 
gUsses  are  charged,  and  the  health  of  her  Majesty 
is  drunk  with  "  three  times  three." 

The  overseer  now  proposes  the  health  of  the 
jnnior  partner,  at  the  mention  of  whose  name  there 
is  a  rattUng  storm  of  knuckle-bones  upon  the 
table,  and  of  heels  under  it,  threatening  the  demo- 
lition of  the  glasses.  Bumpers  are  filled  with 
Kealous  haste;  "hip,  hip,  hooray**  from  two  or 
three  hundred  throats  shakes  the  very  dust  from 
the  ceiling;  the  bumpers  are  simultaneously  in- 
verted, and  the  spontaneous  explosion  from  every 
lip  of  the  sing-song  stave,  "  He  is  a  jolly  good 
fellow,"  attests  the  jovial  affection  of  the  company. 
When  they  have  informed  the  good-natured  gen- 
tleman how  good  and  jolly  he  is  some  Rfteen  or 
twenty  times  in  succession,  and  added  half-a-dozen 
times  at  least  that  "  he  is  one  of  us,"  which  is  un- 
doabtedly  the  perfection  of  a  compliment;  and 
when  at  length  they  are  hesitating  and  seem 
doubtful  as  to  the  propriety  of  impressing  him  any 
longer  with  the  fact  of  his  goodness  and  jollity, 
a  voice  in  a  red  waistcoat  and  beadle-cut  coat, 


standing  magisterially  at  the  rear  of  the  table-head, 
roars  out  like  the  crack  of  doom,  "  Silence,  gen- 
tlemen, for  the  cha-a-ar  !**  At  the  signal  a  hun- 
dred mouths  bellow  "  Silence !"  with  the  full  forc^ 
of  their  lungs,  until,  as  "  all  noise  is  stilled  by  a 
still  greater  noise,"  they  are  reduced  to  order  by 
the  reiterated  banging  of  the  hammer  in  the  vigo- 
rous hands  of  the  "  Vice ;"  and  something  ap- 
proaching to  silence  being  at  last  obtained,  the 
junior  partner  gets  upon  his  legs. 

A  very  short  extract  from  the  speech  of  the 
great  man  will  suffice  for  the  reader.  "  Gentle- 
men," he  begins,  "  this  is  one  of  the  important 
and — hm,  haw — ^gentlemen,  pleasant  occasions — 
hm-m — an  opportunity,  I  may  say — ^hm — yes, 
when  the  heart  expands — hm — expands,  gentle- 
men, with  delightful  emotions  and  sentiments — hm, 
haw — as  I  said,  gentlemen,  with  delightful,  and 
pleasurable,  and  congenial  sentiments.  (Hear, 
hear,  and  cheers.)  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for 
the  expression  of  your  sympathy.  Hm,  haw — ^yes, 
sympathy,  and  sentiment,  and  fraternity,  you 
know,  gentlemen,  are  the  order  of  the  day.  (Loud 
cheers.)  The  stupendous  fact,  gentlemen,  has 
dawned — hm,  he,  haw,  yes — I  make  bold  to  aver, 
and  to  announce,  gentlemen — hm — and  to  fearlessly 
assert,  and  to  say,  yes,  to  say,  that  the  stupendous 
fact  has  dawned — has  dawned,  my  dear  friends, 
upon  the  moral  perceptions  of  universal  man,  that 
everybody  is  everybody's  brother — (tremendous 
cheers,  shouts  of  "bravo!"  "go  it!"  and  waving  of 
glasses  and  handkerchiefs) — and  sister,  of  course ; 
for  the  ladies,  bless  their  hearts !  the  ladies,  gentle- 
men, are  not  to  be  forgotten  on  this  delightful 
occasion.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  in  the  order  of 
Providence,  gentlemen,  yes — hm,  he,  haw — yes, 
gentlemen,  it  is  in  the  order  of  Providence, 
as  I  said,  that  one  man  should  wear  a  better 
coat  than  another,  though  that,  as  I  am  sure 
you  will  agree  with  lAe,  does  not  prove  him  to  be 
a  better  man.  ("  Hear,  hear,  hear,"  and  "  Thrue  for 
you,"  from  a  notoriously  lazy,  drunken  Irish  bully.) 
No,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  the  garb  that  makes  the 
man — (hear,  hear) — nor  the  noble  mansion — (hear, 
hear) — nor  the  gilded  coach — (hear,  hear)--nor 
the  large  landed  estate — (hear,  hear) — nor  the 
hoarded  thousands  in  the  bank — (hear,  hear) — nor 
anything  of  that  sort,  gentlemen.  (Hear,  hear.) 
No,  gentlemen,  it  is  the  honest  heart  that  beats  as 
often  in  the  breast  of  a  working-man  as  a  king 
upon  his  throne.  (Uproarious  cheers,  mingled 
with  knuckling  and  stamping,  during  which  a 
reading-boy  slily  remiarks  to  his  chum  that  that 
last  paragraph  woiCt  reudf  and  gets  a  kick  for  his 
criticism  from  the  Irishman  aforesaid.)  Now,  gen- 
tlemen, there  are  certain  considerations — hm,  haw 
— yes,  what  I  would  propound  is  simply  this :  there 
are  certain  circumstances  to  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration in  connexion  with  the  ramifications  of  our 
social  organisation;  yes,  gentlemen,  our  social 
organisation;  which,  viewed  in  relation  to— hm, 
haw — yes,  in  relation  to  the  various  idiosyncrasies 
and  temperaments  with  which  Providence — Provi- 
dence, gentlemen,  has  thought  fit  to  endow  us 
individually — for  every  man,  you  will  bear  in  mind, 
is  an  individual  in  all  the  elements  of  his  being — 
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(hear,   hear) — gentlemen,  you  nndcrstand  me,  I 
hope — hm,  haw — I  speak  in  referenec  to  certain 
inherent  specialities  existing  in  all  the  multitudi- 
nous variations  and  types  of  the  yenus  homo — 
(hear,  hear) — and  which  have  all  their  manifesla- 
tions — their  manifestations,  I  say,  gentlemen,  in 
what  is  commonly  designated  under  the  term  in- 
clination, or  perhaps,  gentlemen,  I  should  say  more 
properly — yes,  more  properly,  propensity.     Had 
we  time  to  enter  upon  this  question  at  lengtli,  it 
would,  unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken — it  would 
be  seen,  gentlemen,  that  there  is — hm,  haw — yes, 
that  there  is  an  ever-springing  fountain  of  true 
philosophy,  welling  up,  bo  to  speak,  within  and 
around  us — around  us,  my  dear  friends — and  that 
all  the  circumstances  of  all  possible  states  of  ex- 
istence, and  the  innumerable  modes  of  being  and 
feeling,  and  habits,  and  predilections,  and  antipathies 
of  the  immense  cosmical  combination  of  which  we 
fluttering,  wind-borne  and  unsubstantial  atoms — 
who  are  but  the  animated  dust  that  fringes  the 
eternal  ever-changing  road-track  leading  to  the  uni- 
versal essence — have  but  a  very  feeble  conscious- 
ness."   Here  the  learned  orator  goes  ofif  into  the 
misty  realms  of  incomprehensible  moonshine,  where 
he  disports  himself  with  amazing  volubility ;  and, 
finding  himself  quite  at  home,  drops  his  "  hms'* 
and  "  haws"  and  hesitation,  and  talks  at  nothing 
like  a  cataract  for  a  full  half-hour  or  more,  to  the 
perfect  bewilderment  of  his  auditors,  who,  bestow- 
ing an  occasional  cheer  and  "  hear,  hear'*  at  some 
passing  allusions  to  their  profession,  wonder  im- 
patiently where  and  when  it  is  to  come  to  a  close. 
Having  at  length  accomplished  his  grand  flight,  he 
condescends  to  alight  upon  terra-firma ;  and,  winding 
up  his  peroration  >vith  an  assurance  that  he  is  the 
friend  and  brother  of  the  working-man,  or  he  is 
nothing,  concludes  by  thanking  them  for  the  honour 
they  have  done  him  in  drinking  his  health,  and, 
amidst  a  general  clamour  of  applause,  prepares  to 
depart.    He  walks  slowly  and  condescendingly 
through  the  living  lane  which  is  formed  for  his 
egress,  and  shaking  hands  as  ho  goes  vnth  all  who 
are  near  enough  to  lay  hold  of  his  fingers,  leaves 
his  friends  and  brethren  to  the  enjoyment  of  their 
own  peculiar  pleasures,  and,  stepping  into  his  car- 
riage at  the  door,  drives  off. 

The  young  governor  being  gone,  Doubleacrew, 
the  overseer,  seats  himself  in  the  vacant  chair.  The 
vice,  according  to  immemorial  prescription,  pro- 
poses his  health ;  the  proposition  is  noisily  wel- 
comed by  his  personal  adherents  and  partisans  at 
the  cross-table.  The  overseers  health  is  drunk 
upstanding  by  all,  with  "three  times  three"  by  the 
partisans  gathered  around  him,  and  with  three 
times  nothing,  save  an  audible  groan  by  way  of 
termination,  by  the  main  body.  Then  comes  the 
usual  stereotyped  speech,  the  component  parts  of 
which  are  again  moonshine,  and  nothing  but  moon- 
shine, kept  bottled  up  for  the  occasion,  and  regu- 
larly uncorked  once  a-year.  Ita  delivery,  with  its 
grumbling  running  accompaniment,  comes  ofif  much 
in  the  following  fashion  : 

Douhlescrew, — Gentlemen:  In  thanking  you  for 
the  honour  you  have  done  me  in  drinking  my 
health,  you  will  allow  me  on  the  pi'esent  occasion 


to  make  a  few  remarks,  and  to  express  the  obliga- 
tion you  have  laid  upon  me  during  the  past  year. 
Chorus  of  the  Plundered,  spoken  sotto  voce. — 
Yes,  you  bully-headed  thundering  robber!  the 
obligation  you  are  under  has  cost  some  of  us  dear 
enough! 

Doublescrcw. — I  need  not  tell  you  that  the 
amount  of  work  we  have  got  through  this  season 
has  been  unprecedentedly  great. 

Chorus, — No ;  nor  you  needn't  say  who  has  had 
the  profit  of  it ;  we  know  that  well  enough. 

Doublescrew, — We  have  had'  to  make  extra- 
ordinary efiforta  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  seasou. 
We  have  worked  night  and  day,  Sundays  and 
week-days. 

Chorus. — And  have  got  nothing  by  it,  through 
your  villany. 

Doublescrew. — I  should  be  ungi'atefiU  if  I  did 
not  express  my  sense  of  your  manful  co- operation 
in  the  arduous  task. 

Chorus. — Hypocrite  I  show  your  sense  of  it  by 
acting  honestly. 

Doublescrew. — I  trust  the  endeavours  which  I 
have  always  made — 

Chorus, — To  feather  your  own  nest 
Doublescrcw. — To  render  equal  justice  to  every 
man  in  the  establishment — 

Chorus. — Faugh !  you  sneaking  liar ! 
Doublescrew. — Has  been  fairly  appreciated  by 
you  all. 

Chorus. — You  may  take  your  oath  of  that 
Doublescrew. — It  has  always  been  my  object  to 
stand  between  the  employer  and  the  working-man 
in  the  character — 

Chorus. — Of  a  thief  to  rob  both. 
Doublescrew. — Of  a  fair  arbitrator,  to  protect 
and  to  assert  the  interests  of  both. 
Chorus. — Very  like  a  whale ! 
And  BO  on  and  on,  to  the  length  of  a  newspaper- 
column,  the  flashes  of  moonshine  interlarded  with 
the  muttered  thunder  of  discontent  growled  at  a 
safe  distance,  and  swallowed  up  in  the  applause  of 
the  favoured  coterie  clustered  round  the  chair. 
The  speech  concludes,  as  all  such  speeches  are 
destined  to  conclude,  with  vociferous  cheering  and 
a  round  of  applause ;  and  the  applause  termbates 
in  the  ejaculation  from  a  multitude  of  mouths  of 
that  significant  class  of  interjections  to  which  in- 
valida  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  spiteful  utterance 
after  swallowing  a  nauseous  dose  of  physic. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  thus  despatched,  the 
harmony  supervenes.  Glees  are  seriously  chanted 
by  men  wnth  solemn  faces,  and  the  private  doings 
and  histories  of  monks  and  friars  who  are  very 
fond  of  fat  bucks,  and  fairies  frisking  about  with 
little  pigs  which  make  the  very  best  sort  of  bacon, 
and  horn-blowing  foresters  green,  and  salt-sea 
pirates — of  monarchs  who  deal  out  destiny  to 
trembling  mortals,  and  of  "murphy-merchants 
who  deal  out  baked  "taturs"  to  hungry  ones 
— of  heroes  going  on  horseback  to  glory,  and 
of  other  heroes  going  in  carts  to  the  gallows,  and 
of  a  host  of  remarkable  worthies  too  numerous  to 
mention — all  married  to  immortal  verse,  are  deh- 
berately  sung  in  tolerable  strains  by  the  few  who 
have  voices — each  verso  being  put  to  a  sudden, 
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violent  find  murderous  death  by  a  crashing  chorus 
of  intolerable  discord  from  the  bawling  multitude 
who  have  only  lungs.  Duets,  solos,  and  most 
astounding  recitations  succeed  to  the  glees.  After 
each  vocal  or  rhetorical  display,  a  health  or  a  toast 
is  proposed  and  duly  honoured ;  and  if  the  wine 
he  plentiful,  and  last  long  enough,  every  small 
functionary  gets  an  ovation,  and  makes  a  speech, 
and  is  celebrated  in  chorus  as  "a  jolly  good 
fellow."  As  the  evening  grows  late,  and  the 
fames  of  the  wine  and  grog  begin  to  operate  upon 
cerebrums  and  cerebellumsouly  proof  against  beer, 
the  more  sober  part  of  the  assembly  slink  away 
silently.  The  mirth  now  becomes  more  noisy  and 
less  orderly  and  regulated.  The  chairman  in  vain 
calls  to  order;  the  voice  in  the  beadle-coat  and 
red  waistcoat  ia  by  this  time  become  so  hoarse 
with  shouting  that  he  gives  up  his  vocation  in 
despair,  and  retires.  The  chairman  follows  his 
example,  sidling  off  without  beat  of  drum.  When 
his  absence  is  discovered,  the  "  vice"  is  installed 
iu  his  place.  In  vain  he  bangs  with  his  hammer 
upon  the  table  till  the  glasses  dance  around  him ; 
he  rises  to  speak,  but  it  is  impossible  to  hear  a 
word  that  ho  uttei*s.  Confusion  grows  every 
minute  worse  confounded.  Five  different  voca- 
lists, men  of  one  song,  are  each  roaring  his  pecu- 
liar ditty;  and  as  many  different  orators,  who 
loudly  claim  a  right  to  be  heard,  are  thundering 
away  upon  what  each  conceives  to  be  a  subject  of 
the  most  vital  importance  to  the  assembly.  One 
who  has  a  genius  for  figures  and  grog  is  bitterly 
impeaching  the  conduct  of  the  stewards,  who,  he 
declares,  have  mismanaged  the  funds.  He  is  in- 
dignant that  no  more  wine  or  spirits  is  coming  to 
his  share,  and  demands  brandy-and*  water  round, 
and  is  ready  to  prove,  from  the  account  which  he 
has  kept,  that  there  is  money  in  the  stewards' 
hinds  to  pay  for  it.  Another  orator  is  eager  for 
the  restoration  of  quietness  and  the  resumption  of 
harmony :  he  is  labouring  for  an  opportunity  to 
siug  his  crack  song.  A  third  has  some  remarks 
to  make  on  the  young  governor  s  address,  the  true 
drift  and  signification  of  which,  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  his  third  bottle,  he  has  just  been  enabled  to 
perceive,  and  is  charitably  anxious  to  enlighten 
his  comrades.  In  the  midst  of  the  tumultuous 
din,  gabble,  and  bawling,  a  half-tipsy  subject  leaps 
upon  the  table,  and  commences  the  rapid  and  dra- 
matic enunciation  of  "My  Lord  Tom  Noddy," 
which,  as  he  is  celebrated  for  doing  it  remarkably 
well,  and  it  being  considered  an  exceedingly 
graphic  and  interesting  narrative,  collects  a  crowd 
of  admiring  auditors.  In  tho  comparative  lull 
which  he  creates  the  voice  of  the  chairman  is  at 
length  heard  calling  gentlemen  to  order.  His 
imperative  call  is  resented  by  several  voices  re- 
torting, "Order  yourself  I — don't  disturb  the  har- 
mony." Before  "my  Lord  Tom  Noddy  goes 
home  to  bed"  the  chairman  has  formally  resigned 
his  office,  and  retired.  What  takes  place  after- 
wards I  do  not  pretend  to  know,  never  having  had 
the  patience  to  sit  out  to  the  end  of  the  saturnalia. 
How  some  got  carried  home  to  bed  by  tlieir  com- 
panions— ^how  others  got  locked  out,  and  wan- 
dered the  streeta  all  night — and  how  others  again 


were  laid  up,  disabled  by  over-indulgence  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking :  these  are  things  which  I  can 
speak  of  only  from  report  Such  trifles  are  con- 
sidered as  matters  of  no  importance ;  and  to  the 
generality  of  working-men  they  form  rather  a 
pleasant  appendage  to  the  annual  jollification  than 
anything  to  blush  for,  as  they  add  a  few  piquant 
features  to  the  history  of  the  enjoyment  when  it  is 
over,  and  nothing  but  its  history  remains  to  talk 
about. 

Somehow  it  generally  happens  that  this  brief 
moment  cf  relaxation  is  immediately  followed  by 
a  tightening  of  the  reins  of  government,  and  a 
rather  rough  assertion  of  authority.  As  if  he  were 
fearful  that  the  delightful  sentiments  of  universal 
brotherhood  with  which  the  hearts  of  employers 
expand  convulsively  and  regularly  once  n-year 
should  be  mistaken  for  anything  more  than  they 
were  meant  for — to  wit,  mere  figures  of  speech  and 
flowers  of  rhetoric — it  is  ten  to  one  but  the  very 
next  day  will  find  the  benignant  orator  harping 
upon  a  very  different  string,  enforcing  some  obso- 
lete law  with  a  rigour  hitherto  unheard  of,  or  in 
the  character  of  a  Draco,  enacting  new  ones  of  cruel 
severity.  The  "  brother  of  universal  man"  is  per- 
haps turning  the  house  upside-down  by  a  stormy 
and  abusive  inquisition  into  a  fancied  overcharge 
of  sixpence,  which,  after  an  inquiry  of  three  or 
four  hours,  turns  out  to  be  perfectly  correct ;  or 
he  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to  revise  the  charges 
for  overtime,  and  after  a  dogged  and  ill-tempered 
investigation  of  three  or  four  days,  and  the  petu- 
lant examination  of  half  the  time-hands  in  the 
house,  he  succeeds  at  length  in  reducing  by  the 
sum  of  twopence  the  money-value  of  the  Sunday, 
which  the  workman  is  compelled  to  sacrifice  whe- 
ther he  like  the  bargain  or  no.  At  the  heels  of 
the  weigh-goose,  too,  there  not  unfrequently  comes 
the  "  bullet,"  as  it  is  termed,  or  the  sudden  dis- 
charge, which  sends  a  third  or  a  half  of  the  hands 
adrift  after  a  fortnight*s  notice.  The  printing 
business  is  invariably  slack  at  the  fall  of  the  year, 
and  seldom  becomes  brisk  again  until  after  Christ- 
mas, or  when  Parliament  is  on  the  eve  of  sitting. 
To  meet  this  crisis  a  singular  custom  prevails,  the 
philosophy  or  humanity  either  of  which  is  not  very 
apparent  One  half  of  the  men  in  a  large  esta- 
blishment get  their  discharge,  in  order  that  tho 
remaining  half  may  be  retained  in  full  employ- 
ment ;  from  which  we  must  necessarily  infer  that, 
in  the  estimation  of  master-printers,  it  is  better 
that  fifty  men  out  of  a  hundred  should  have  no 
bread  to  eat  than  that  the  whole  number  should  be 
reduced  to  half  a  loaf! 


A  year  has  rolled  round  since  I  commenced 
these  reminiscences  of  my  lot,  and  I  am  warned  by 
the  lapse  of  time,  as  well  as  by  the  length  to  which 
these  papers  have  proceeded,  that  I  have  not  much 
further  sptice  to  occupy.  Were  I  to  relate  the  in- 
cidents of  my  life  from  the  events  detailed  in  the 
last  section  up  to  the  present  time,  it  would  form 
but  the  repetition  of  an  often-told  tale,  and  would 
afford  matter  of  very  little  interest  to  the  general 
reader.  The  personal  adventures  of  a  journeyman- 
printer,  who  travels  about  from  place  to  place,  are 
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often  sufficiently  varied  and  amusing,  bo  long  as 
he  is  free  to  follow  the  caprices  of  the  moment,  to 
play  the  bird  of  passage,  and  to  come  and  go 
where  and  when  lie  chooses.  But  marry  him  to 
a  wife  and  surroimd  him  with  a  family,  and,  by 
the  very  means  which  enhance  his  moral  and  social 
value  you  cut  off  the  romance  of  his  condition, 
and  reduce  him  from  the  mirth- exciting  exaltation 
of  an  amusing  vagabond  to  the  dead  and  dull  level 
of  a  useful  member  of  society,  for  whom  and  for 
whose  destiny  and  doings  nobody  upon  earth  cares 
a  straw.  That  this  has  been  pretty  much  my  own 
case  during  the  last  dozen  years  of  my  life  is  a 
fact  which,  just  in  the  ratio  that  it  has  been  im- 
portant to  me  and  mine,  is  uninteresting  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  In  beginning  these  desultory 
sketches,  I  admonished  the  reader  that  I  had  no 
story,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  to  tell.  I 
have  neither  done,  nor  seen,  nor  suffered  anytlung 
very  extraordinary  during  the  course  of  my  career ; 
and  I  had  no  intention  of  claiming  any  mans 
Applause,  or  his  sympathies  either,  by  anything  I 
thought  fit  to  record.  But  I  thought,  and  I  think 
still,  that  to  every  mind  there  is  a  history  belong- 
ing, which,  however  imperfectly  written,  will  re- 
pay the  trouble  of  penisal ;  and  in  presenting  the 
public  with  so  much  of  mine  as  I  judged  it  worth 
while  to  disclose,  I  have  endeavoured,  in  some  sort, 
to  show  the  operation  of  circumstances  in  deter- 
mining the  mental  bias.  I  have  felt  all  along  that 
I  should  be  rendering  very  imperfect  justice  to  my 
subject  were  I  to  conclude  my  brief  history  with- 
out some  general  notice  of  the  condition,  moral  as 
well  as  physical,  of  the  class  amongst  whom  I  have 
passed  above  thirty  years  of  my  life,  and  whose 
manners  and  habits,  and  ways  of  thinking  and 
acting,  have  been  to  me  subjects  of  curious  and  in- 
teresting observation  for  the  best  of  that  period.  I 
trust,  then,  the  reader  will  allow  me  the  liberty  of 
a  twelvemonths*  acquaintance,  and  grant  me  his 
company  yet  a  little  longer,  while,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  a  duty  to  which  in  some  measure  I  stand 
pledged,  I  condense  into  as  brief  a^  summary  as 
may  be  my  proper  views  of  what  I  conceive  to  be 
the  actual  condition  of  the  working-classes  of  this 
country,  so  far  as  my  own  obseFvation  has  sufficed 
to  make  me  acquainted  with  it.  I  shall  not  be 
very  prolix,  and  I  shall  endeavour  not  to  be  very 
dry  in  the  view  I  intend  to  take  of  the  subject 
bdbre  us;  but  I  shall  have  to  record  opinions 
rather  than  facts,  and  I  would  fain  claim  for  what 
is  to  follow  more  of  the  reader's  attention,  and 
more  of  his  indulgence  too,  thru  I  have  cared  to 
solicit  for  what  has  gone  before. 

In  contemplating  the  labouring-classes  in  the 
aggregate  one  can  hardly  fail  of  being  struck  with 
two  things :  the  one  is  their  all  but  omnipotent 
power,  the  other  their  helpless  feebleness  and  sub- 
jection to  the  meanest  influences ;  their  power  in 
relation  to  matter,  their  weakness  in  relation  to 
mind.  In  the  exercise  of  their  indomitable  power, 
they  are  the  creators  of  all  the  wealth,  the  luxury, 
the  enjoyments  which  are  the  objects  of  pursuit  to 
the  whole  human  race — so  far,  at  least,  as  these 
things  bear  the  impress  of  human  labour.  All  the 
energy  and  endurance,  all  the  activity  and  per- 


severance of  which  the  constitution  of  man  is 
capable,  are  but  the  common  and  e very-day  elements 
of  tliis  tremendous  power,  without  the  continuous 
operation  of  which  the  whole  business  of  the  world 
must  stand  still,  and  the  highest  civilisatiou  re- 
lapse into  utter  barbarism.  Were  its  operations 
to  cease  everywhere  simultaneously  for  a  single 
week,  nay,  for  a  single  day,  that  cessation  would 
record  a  calamity  to  our  social  system  compared  to 
which  the  direst  phenomenon  in  the  natural  world 
would  be  but  a  comparative  trifle.  Yet  this  enor- 
mous power,  whose  unconquerable  energy  has  tra- 
versed every  ocean  and  ransacked  every  land,  united 
the  ends  of  the  earth  and  builded  up  the  world,  is 
itself  the  thrall  of  adversity  and  want,  has  to  struggle 
incessantly  for  the  means  of  sustenance,  and,  like 
the  coral  insect  which  rears  a  continent  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  mightier  race,  is  doomed  to 
battle  with  the  billows  of  a  hostile  fortune  amid 
perpetual  darkness  and  storm.  Ever  the  mightiest 
of  agencies  when  led,  it  is  the  feeblest  of  all  when 
it  attempts  to  lead.  Irresistible  in  the  hands  of 
others,  it  is  less  than  a  broken  reed  when  acting 
from  its  ONvn  unguided  impulses,  rarely  striking  a 
stroke  for  its  proper  advantage  without  reaping  a 
harvest  of  increased  misery  and  destitution.  While 
its  undaunted  energy  claims  and  receives  the  ad- 
miration and  applause  of  mankind  in  every  epoch, 
its  weakness  renders  it  a  prey  to  every  form  and 
phase  of  villany  which  the  fertile  invention  of 
knavish  man  can  concoct  to  abuse  and  plunder  his 
fellow.  Amidst  the  wretchedness  and  squalor  of 
the  lowest  state  of  poverty  and  starvation,  it  is  ever 
gullible  and  credulous  enough  to  toil  and  sweat  for 
the  aggrandisement  of  the  factious  demagogue  and 
the  soi-disant  benefactor,  or  patriot.  From  the 
darkest  depths  of  famine  and  nakedness,  it  is  yet 
proud  to  surrender  a  miserable  surplus  to  the 
grasping  clutch  of  the  unprincipled  and  hang 
agitator.  In  addition  to  all  this,  it  is  the  tool  as 
well  as  the  prey  of  the  seditious  and  designing,  and 
invariably  reaps  the  disgrace  and  the  punishment 
properly  due  to  the  artificer  of  rebellion,  who, 
unlike  the  simple  victims  of  his  rascality,  has 
saving  sense  enough  to  decamp  in  the  hour  of 
danger. 

The  above  delineation  of  the  labouring  body, 
though  applicable  only  to  the  mass,  is,  I  believe, 
true,  ns  their  history  for  centuries  past  would  snffi* 
ciently  prove.  It  is  not,  however,  very  flattering 
to  the  working-man,  and  he  would  doubtless  like 
to  get  at  the  cause  of  the  existing  degradation  of 
the  body  of  which  he  forms  a  part,  with  a  view,  if 
possible,  to  its  removal.  Perhaps  by  a  nearer  in- 
spection of  the  component  elements  of  the  mass, 
and  by  reviewing  them  in  detail,  we  may  arrive  at 
some  conclusions  not  altogether  valueless;  and 
with  this  object,  I  propose  to  take  a  cursory  glance 
at  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  industrial  army— 
the  Factory-workers,  the  Agricultural  Labourers, 
and  the  Artisans  and  Handicraftsmen  of  our  cities 
and  towns — viewing  them  in  reference  to  their 
present  condition  and  habits,  propensities  and  opi- 
nions, as  lying  at  the  basis  of  character. 

First,  then,  the  Factory-Workers,  There  is  no 
event  so  remarkable  in  the  commercial  history  of 
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the  world,  bo  far  as  the  people,  the  principal  snh- 
jects  of  history^  are  concerne<1,  as  the  rise  and 
spread  of  the  CiCtory-syatenL  With  the  well-being 
of  that  system  the  desttniea  of  millions  are  con- 
nected. Its  prevalence  and  prosperity  have  im- 
parted an  entirely  new  aspect  to  every  town  and 
village  of  the  empire,  and  the  results  of  its  bene- 
ficent agency  are  visible  in  the  personal  appear- 
ance OS  well  as  in  the  fireside  and  domestic  conve- 
niences of  every  inhabitant  of  the  land,  whom  vice 
or  abject  misery  have  not  thrnst  ont  from  the 
benefits  of  civilisation. 

That  the  prosperity  of  our  textile  manufactures, 
in  particular,  and  their  constant  though  gradual 
increase,  have  been  productive  of  immense  benefit 
to  that  class  by  whose  industry  they  are  carried  on, 
admits  not  now  of  a  doubt  Individuals  have  suf- 
fered by  the  introduction,  from  time  to  time,  of 
new  mactiinery  or  improved  modes  of  manufacture, 
and  families  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment 
and  sQocombed  to  the  pressure  of  distress ;  but 
these  are  effects  which  must  inevitably  attend  upon 
all  changes  of  any  importance  in  the  modes  and 
methods  of  industry :  effects,  however,  which  are 
invariably  followed  by  increased  employment  for 
an  increased  number,  and  which  only  serve  to 
manifest  the  truth  of  what  is  now  a  received  maxim 
in  the  eUiics  of  commerce,  namely,  that  the  advan- 
tage of  the  many  is  generally  purchaseablc  only 
at  the  expense  of  the  few.  That  the  prosperity  of 
the  factory-workers  produces  a  powerful  effect 
upon  all  other  branches  of  the  trading  community 
ia  equally  true,  and  to  those  engaged  in  trade, 
however  distant  they  may  be  situated  from  the  seats 
of  manufacture,  is  equally  apparent.  Every  vari- 
ation in  the  amount  or  remuneration  of  labour  in 
the  factory-districts  marks  with  unerring  certainty 
its  rise  and  fall  in  the  marts  of  the  metropolis. 
Even  the  sale  of  luxuries  is  dependant  upon  the 
continuous  manufacture  of  necessaries;  and  with 
the  decline  of  activity  in  the  shuttle  or  the  loom, 
the  Uce-freme  or  the  spinning-jenny,  the  jeweller 
ftnd  the  artist  have  to  mourn  the  depreciation  of 
Mock  and  the  unproductiveness  of  capital.  The 
general  appreciation  of  this  fact,  if  it  have  not  con- 
tributed its  share  towards  the  growing  interest 
evinced  of  late  in  the  condition  of  the  working- 
elaaaes,  may  at  least  be  presumed  to  have  awakened 
anticipation  aa  to  its  ultimate  results,  and  to  have 
indoced  that  complacent  acquiescence  in  all  plans 
for  their  advantage,  which  is  a  peculiar  feature  of 
the  present  period.  Wc  may  infer  from  the  pre- 
valence of  this  feeling,  that  a  very  iniportant  truth 
has  at  length  been  recognised ;  to  wit,  that  the  com- 
fort, independence  and  respectability  of  the  lower 
orders  are  the  surest  guarantee  for  the  security  and 
prosperity  of  those  who  rank  above  them.  A  re- 
trospect of  the  progress  of  commerce  in  all  coun- 
tries and  in  all  times,  h<id  we  leisure  to  make  it, 
would  not  &il  to  supply  confirmation  of  this  truth ; 
^t  we  need  only  point  to  Ireland,  and  to  the 
dmoet  utter  impossibility  of  turning  the  industry, 
wchaa  itis,  of  the  low-class  Irish  to  any  profitable 
account,  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  reflecting 
reader.  Wherever  the  means  of  sustai ni  n  g  life  and 
•he  appliances  of  comfort  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 


there  the  inclination  to  labour  is  at  a  minimum 
also ;  and  the  profit  derivable  to  capitalists,  and  to 
all  who  speculate  in  industry,  down  to  the  lowest 
petty  trader,  is  at  the  same  miserably  low  ebb. 
The  converse  of  this  proposition  is  also  true,  and 
is  daily  becoming  more  apparent  to  the  general 
mind. 

If  the  above  statements  be  correct,  it  will  ensue 
that  the  end  and  aim  of  true  philanthropy  in  its 
exercise  in  the  cause  of  the  working-ranks,  will  be 
the  improvement  of  their  physical  condition,  as 
the  first  and  indispensable  step  towards  their  in- 
tellectual and  moral  progress.  For  it  is  a  truth 
above  all  questioning,  that  man  in  a  low  and  de- 
graded physical  state  is  not  in  a  favourable  condi- 
tion for  the  reception  either  of  intellectual  teaching 
or  moral  training.  A  being  surroimded  with  all 
the  circumstances  of  destitution  and  demoralisation, 
with  a  will  unfettered  and  unsubdued,  and  a  con- 
science utterly  uninformed,  can  have  no  tests  by 
which  to  try  the  antagonising  claims  of  good  and 
evil,  of  right  and  wrong ;  and  it  is  useless,  or  the 
next  thing  to  it,  to  set  about  subduing  the  will  or 
informing  the  conscience  of  a  person  consigned  by 
poverty  to  a  condition  of  perpetual  deprivation  and 
discomfort.  In  the  dismal  depths  of  destitution 
and  famine,  there  can  be  no  proper  medium  through 
which  to  discriminate  between  virtue  and  vice, 
much  less  to  mark  the  nicer  shades  of  distinction 
between  the  various  motives  which  may  influence 
human  conduct  Tlie  one  grinding  law  of  neces- 
sity swallows  up  all  other  laws;  the  struggle  is  for 
life,  and  the  means  of  life ;  and  all  considerations 
with  respect  to  refinements  of  every  sort — mental, 
moral,  or  social,  must  be  left  to  those  who  have 
not  continually  impending  over  them,  like  the  hair- 
suspended  sword  of  Damocles,  the  terror  of  starva- 
tion and  death.  It  is  admitted  that  numberless 
instances  of  nobility  of  conduct  in  the  circumstances 
here  alluded  to  might  be  advanced  to  show  that 
this  statement  is  not  universally  applicable ;  but  all 
such  instances  are  exceptions  and  not  the  rule. 
And  if  we  would  legislate  for  the  mass,  we  must 
act  upon  general  principles  and.  not  upon  indivi- 
dual cases.  If  want  and  misery  be  conditions 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  morality  and  high 
principle,  tlien  it  is  a  false  and  pernicious  philan- 
thropy which  would  seek  to  alter  these  conditions ; 
but  the  supposition  is  absurd  and  contrary  to  all 
experience,  which  admonishes  us  by  lessons  not  to 
be  misinterpreted,  that  the  deprivations  of  poverty 
are  still  less  favourable  than  the  redundancies  of 
wealth  to  the  amelioration  of  the  human  character ; 
and  that  he  who  said,  "  Give  me  neither  poverty 
nor  riches,  but  feed  me  with  food  convenient  for 
me,"  prayed  for  that  precise  condition  in  life  which 
is  most  favourable  to  the  development  of  all  that 
is  worthily  to  be  desired  and  admired  in  the  cha- 
racter of  man,  and  most  calculated  to  secure  his 
happiness. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  condition  of  the  factory- 
worker  of  the  present  day.  His  woes  begin  early 
in  life.  If  thy  shadow  of  his  evil  destiny  does  not 
brood  over  his  birth,  it  yet  closes  darkly  upon  his 
tender  infancy.  The  mother  who  bore  him  is  her- 
self a  factory  hand,  and  must  relinquish  her  un 
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weaned  babe  to  the  eare  of  others  as  soon  as  her 
healtli  is  sufficiently  re-established  to  enable  her  to 
administer  to  the  cravings  of  the  iron  machine,  in 
emulation  with  the  ponderous  energies  of  which 
she  has  tasked  her  tender  limbs.  The  infant,  con- 
signed to  the  charge  of  a  hireling,  becomes  familiar 
with  neglect  and  discomfort  from  the  date  of  its 
earliest  perceptions;  and  as  the  body,  even  in  this 
incipient  stage  of  existence,  becomes  inured  to 
suffering,  so  the  mind,  long  before  its  commonest 
capacities  are  developed,  is  frequently  clouded  and 
stupefied,  and  its  faculties  irreparably  injured.  The 
lifelessness,  inaction  and  absence  of  all  that  charac- 
terises healthful  infancy  and  childhood,  which  are 
so  plainly  visible  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  off- 
spring of  the  workers  in  factories,  can  be  attributed 
to  nothing  so  justly  as  to  this  early  alienation  from 
the  mother,  and  the  want  of  that  continual  mater- 
nal care  and  attention  which  are  indispensable  to 
the  proper  growth  of  the  child. 

So  soon  as  the  little  urchin  is  able  to  go  alone, 
he  is  turned  loose  in  some  sqiuilid  court  or  alley  of 
a  great  town ;  and,  wallowing  in  mire  or  rolling  in 
dust  and  dirt,  becomes  by  degrees  initiated,  in  spite 
of  himself,  in  tlie  manners  and  customs  of  that 

Siculiar  world  in  which  it  is  his  destiny  to  move, 
e  learns  selfishness  from  suffering,  and  too  often 
dishonesty  from  want ;  and  were  it  not  that,  at 
this  stage  of  his  progress,  Charity  steps  in  and  leads 
him  to  the  infant-school  or  the  Sunday-school,  he 
would  be  left,  until  old  enough  to  enter  the  factory, 
without  any  attempt  at  education. 

But  time  rolls  on,  and  he  is  now  old  enough — 
I  wish  I  could  add  well-grown  and  strong  enough 
— to  work  in  the  factory.     His  parents  have  long 
been  looking  forward  to  the  addition  of  his  small 
'  weekly  pay  to  the  household  income  ;  and,  in  all 
probability,  it  is  forestalled  for  some  months  before 
the  day  arrives  for  the  entrance  of  the  child  upon 
the  scene  of  his  future  life  and  labours.  The  sudden 
change  ef  habits  that  awaits  the  young  novitiate 
at  the  factory  is  one  than  which,  perhaps,  few 
things  can  be  imagined  more  distressing  to  undergo, 
or  more  disastrous  in  effect  upon  the  condition, 
both  bodily  and  mental,  of  a  child.    From  a  state 
of  almost  perfect  liberty,  he  is  transferred  to  one 
of  slavery,  meehanicaUy  complete.    The  effect  of 
this  sudden  and  total  transformation,  when,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  no  intermediate  training  is 
undergone,  is  often  both  serious  and  alarming.     I 
have  known  a  child's  intellect  irreparably  damaged 
and   overthrown   by  this  process;  the  unhappy 
subject  retaining,  indeed,  his  efficiency  as  a  factory- 
band  of  the  lowest  grade,  but  remaining  through 
life  a  silent,  moping,  melancholy  and  half-witted 
being — shaving  been  ^before  commencing  factory- 
labour  remarkable  for  vivacity,  quickness  and  play- 
fulness. 

Once  installed  in  the  factory,  with  a  daily  rou- 
tine of  duty  to  perform — a  duty  exacted  literally 
with  iron  rigour — the  influences  of  his  peculiar 
position  speedily  develope  themselves  in  the  con- 
duct and  pursuits  of  the  growing  lad.  For  a  few 
short  years  he  remains  with  his  parents,  a  witness 
and  a  participator  of  all  the  shifts  and  contrivances 
which  limited  means  and  a  large  improvidence 


compel  them   to  have   recourse  to  against  the 
assaults  of  poverty.     His  counsel  and  co-operation 
are  required   to   assist  in  warding  off  the  evil 
accruing  from  a  frequent  want  of  employment,  a 
perpetual  want  of  prudence  and  foresight,  and,  too 
oden,  the  practice  of  intemperance.    The  conse- 
quence is,  that  familiarity  with  the  lamentable  vicis- 
situdes of  such  a  condition,  and  with  the  degrada- 
tion Uiey  involve,  deprives  that  very  condition  of 
what  ought  to  be  felt  as  its  most  debasing  and 
galling  accessories,  and  the  mind  and  feelings  be- 
come callous  to  all  moral  considerations  in  con- 
nexion with  it,  and  remain  sensitive  only  to  tlie 
actual  physical  pain  and  inconvenience  il  entails. 
He  thus  grows  up  towards  manhood  with  a  vicious 
appreciation  of  its  duties  and  responsibilities.  The 
residts  of  the  pernicious  example  so  long  before 
his  eyes  are  apparent  in  his  abandoning  the  pater- 
nal roof  so  soon  as  he  can  earn  a  sufficiency  for 
his  maintenance,  and  his  immediate  marriage  with 
a  being   equally  thoughtless,    inexperienced  or 
wrong-experienced,  and  uninstructod  as  himself.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  temptations  to  early  and 
premature  marriages  arc  much  greater  among  this 
class  of  operatives  than  with  any  others.    The  dis- 
comforts of  home ;  the  irksomeness  of  subordina- 
tion to  parents  often  selfishly  tyrannous  and  exact- 
ing ;  the  consciousness  that,  for  some  time  at  least, 
he  and  his  partner  can  live  as  well,  if  not  better, 
upon  the  fruits  of  their  labour  than  they  do  at 
their  parents*  home — these  and  a  score  of  addi- 
tional considerations  goad  the  young  to  enter  upon 
the  irretrievable  step  of  marriage  as  much,  perhaps, 
in  the  hope  of  escape  from  present  annoyances 
as  with  the  prospect  of  future  happiness.    But  no 
provision  is  made  for  housekeeping.    In  a  single 
room,  without  a  single  article  of  furniture  they 
can  call  their  own,  the  young  couple  b^n  the 
voyage  of  life  together.    It  often  happens  that  to 
the  wife  the  whole  business  of  housekeeping  is 
unknown ;  the  art  of  cooking  even  a  potatoe  is 
an  impenetrable  mystery ;  the  use  of  tlie  needle, 
an  indispensable  accomplishment  to  the  wife  of  a 
working-man,  and  especially  so  to  the  mother,  is 
an  unexplored  science.     Still,  by  dint  of  patience, 
mutual  help  and  mutual  forbearance,  they  manage 
to  rub  on ;  and,  perhaps,  during  the  first  few  years 
of  their  wedded  life,  before  the  expenses  of  a  family 
begin  to  press  heavily  upon  them,  they  contrive  to 
procure  a  little  furniture.    This,  however,  ia  I'J 
no  means  certain ;  and  they  are  often  to  be  fotiiui 
in  furnished  lodgings  for  the  best  part  of  their 
career,  and  not  unlrequently>  in  times  of  strikes  and 
distress,  in  damp  cellars  and  unwholesome  dena  in 
which  no  sensible  farmer  would  stall  a  beast. 

It  is  to  this  unhappy  condition  of  the  home  of 
the  factory-worker — a  amdition  resulting  from  his 
own  hereditary  improvidence  in  the  first  place- 
that  much  of  the  misery  and  demoralisation  of 
which  he  and  his  family  are  the  subjects  may  be 
traced.  To  the  genial  and  enduring  associations 
of  home,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  he  has  been 
a  stranger  from  the  hour  of  his  birth.  So  far  as 
he  is  concerned,  the  delights  of  tlie  domestic  hearth, 
the  great  centre  of  domestic  happiness  and  soid- 
felt  enjoyment.,  are  nothing  more  than  a  fiction, 
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a  romance,  of  which  ho  may  or  may  not  be  able 
to  form  an  adequate  idea,  according  to  the  amonnt 
of  sentiment  or  the  force  of  imagination  he  may 
chance  to  possess.    It  is  trae  that,  so  long  as  fond 
and  sincere  a£fection  endures  between  the  pair, 
mach  of  the  evil  of  poverty  is  comparatively  un- 
felt,  or  is  more  tlian  compensated  by  the  pleasures 
of  mutual  sympathy ;  bnt  we  all  know  too  well 
the  force  of  penury  in  relaxing  the  bonds  of  love, 
and  how  soon  reproach  and  recrimination  are  apt 
to  succeed  to  endearments  and  caresses  when  Famine 
threatens  to  make  one  of  the  party.     Fiction  de- 
lights to  represent  man  as  superior  to  such  every- 
day influences  as  hunger  and  thirst,  and  constantly 
delineates  the  poor  and  needy  as  acting  with  a 
greatness  of  soul  and  an  utter  abnegation  of  self 
which  would  do  honour  to  the  noblest  of  mankind  : 
it  is  a  pity  that  mournful  experience  should  point 
to  a  directly  opposite  result  as  accruing  from  these 
oppressive  conditions.    True  it  is,  however,  that 
forbearance,  self-denial,  kindliness  and  solicitude 
for  others  do  not  habitually  dwell  with  the  needy, 
the  wretched  and  the  debased ;  and  that  these  social 
virtaes,  though  they  be  not  necessarily  connected 
with  the  elements  and  adjuncts  of  comfort  and 
competence,  are  seldom  found  to  flourish  where 
these  are  altogether  wanting.     I  am  far  from  wish- 
ing to  intimate  that  the  whole  class  of  factory 
operatives  are  so  miserably  off  with  regard  to  the 
decencies  and  comforts  of  domestic  life,  or  that 
they  entertain  so  low  an  estimate  of  the  amenities 
of  home,  as  to  submit  to  such  a  condition,  which  it 
is  in  their  power  plainly  to  avoid.     I  know  that 
many  families  present  examples  of  industry,  eco- 
nomy, temperance  and  thrill;  and  while  they  do 
honour  to  the  hnmble  station  they  occupy,  show 
plainly  enough  to  their  fellows  and  the  w*orld  that 
it  is  perfectly  practicable  to  render  it  one  of  com- 
petence and  respectability.     But  it  is  with  the 
miijority  I  have  to  do,  and  they,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, are  morally  too  debased  for  us  to  hope 
that  they  will  spontaneously  follow  examples  which 
they  have  yet  to  learn  to  appreciate. 

Having  glanced  thus  briefly  at  the  factory- 
worker's  home,  let  us  look  abroad  for  a  moment 
among  the  haunts  of  his  leisure-hours ;  and  here 
it  is  that  we  shall  find  most  of  the  lets  and  hin- 
drances to  improvement  which  keep  him  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pit  dug  for  himself  by  his  own  im- 
providence. Among  these  the  gin-shop  occupies 
a  hateful  prominence.  The  detestable  fluid  re- 
tailed at  these  aci!ursed  haunts  of  labour  and  crime 
would  seem  to  be  the  indispensable  accompani- 
ment of  the  poor  man*s  pleasures.  Here,  at  all 
seasons  and  at  all  hours,  when  released  from  the 
din  of  the  factory,  he  is  to  be  found ;  and  though 
the  wife  lack  clothing,  or  the  children  lack  bread, 
or  the  entire  family  a  decent  shelter  from  the  winds 
of  heaven,  the  father,  tlie  protector,  the  head  and 
the  exemplar  of  the  household,  will  not  lack  his 
dram,  but  squanders  the  fruits  of  his  hard  labour 
in  the  purchase  of  a  poison  fated  to  incapacitate 
liim  for  the  performance  of  every  duty — to  wreck 
bia  body  and  ruin  his  soul,  and  to  entail  calamity 


in  every  shape  upon  her  whom  he  has  sworn  to 
love  and  cherish,  and  those  whom  he  is  bound  to 
nourish  and  protect.  Far  iuto  the  night  these 
hateful  haunts  of  intemperance  and  vice  keep  open 
their  infernal  portals,  and  the  fools  of  poverty  rush 
in  as  though  the  chief  end  of  life  were  to  prove 
the  truth  of  the  wise  mans  declaration,  that 
"  drunkenness  covereth  a  man  with  rags." 

One  grade  above  the  gin-shop — a  trap  for  those 
who  yet  entertain  some  remains  of  self-respect, 
some  lingering  feeling  of  decorum — the  tap-room 
presents  its  many  and  varied  charms.  Here,  in- 
deed, the  poor  workman  often  meets  with  what  is 
so  great  a  desideratum  in  his  own  wretched  home, 
a  clean  hearth  and  a  cheerful  fire ;  and  here  he 
spends  the  hours  of  his  leisure  and  the  means 
which  would  provide  reasonable  enjoyment  for  his 
family.  The  clean  sanded  floor  is  the  theatre,  not 
only  of  his  intemperate  pleasures,  but  also  of  his 
political  education.  Here  resort  the  socialist  fana- 
tics, communists  and  demagogues  of  every  species. 
Here  the  wildest  and  most  insane  theories  are 
broached  and  discussed,  and  proselytes  are  made 
to  creeds  and  principles  which  would  stink  in  the 
nostrils  of  common-sense  and  sobriety.  Amidst 
the  fumes  of  liquor  the  absurdity  of  hereditary 
privileges  and  the  crimes  of  accumulation  are 
dwelt  on  with  a  gusto  which  none  but  the  destitute 
and  depraved  and  the  half-drunk  can  properly 
appreciate.  Possessing  nothing  himself,  the  thirsty 
politician  conceives  that  the  property  of  all  who  have 
any  to  boast  of  has  been  plundered  from  him  and 
his  class ;  and  he  longs  for  the  reign  of  that  justice 
which  shall  empower  him  to  plunge  his  hand  into 
his  neighbour's  pocket,  and  extract  for  the  purpose  of 
his  own  sensual  gratification  the  fruits  of  another's 
self-denial.  This  is  the  Utopia  he  pictures  to 
himself;  and  while  he  shouts  till  he  is  hoarse  for 
liberty,  it  is  for  license  and  rapine  that  he  is  really 
willing  to  contend.  Ignorance,  total  and  profound, 
as  well  of  social  morality  as  of  political  science, 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  his  quarrel  with  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  the  ferocious  zeal  of  his  opposition  to 
the  powers  that  be  is  to  be  traced  ratlier  to  the 
wretched  condition  to  which  his  folly  and  vices 
have  reduced  him,  than  to  any  reason  he  will  be 
foimd  competent  to  render  for  so  much  perturbed 
and  violent  feelings. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  factory-worker  is 
factious  and  revolutionary  only  in  times  of  trouble 
and  distress.  With  good  employment  and  fair 
wages,  the  tone  of  his  political  sentiments  under- 
goes a  remarkable  change,  and  his  dissipation  to 3 
assumes  a  different  character.  The  tap-room,  for- 
merly the  scene  of  political  agitation,  now*  resounds 
with  discordant  songs  and  uproarious  mirth  ;  and 
the  youth  of  both  sexes  meet  and  mingle  together 
in  tawdry  saloons,  where,  to  the  sound  of  fiddle 
and  drum,  they  fool  and  fritter  away  the  long 
leisure  of  their  evenings;  and  a  harvest  of  profit  is 
reaped  in  all  quarters  where  the  appliances  and 
incentives  to  intemperance  and  foolery  are  the 
staple  wares,  whenever  the  mills  are  in  full  opera- 
tion and  manufactures  are  prosperous. 
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Ik  our  January  number  we  attempted  to  lay 
before  our  readers  the  most  prominent  evils  at- 
tendant upon  the  present  law  of  partnership.  We 
showed  that  these  are  of  a  serious  description,  and 
that  they  affect  the  interests  of  every  class  in  the 
commnnity.  We  showed,  moreover,  that  the  pre- 
sent law,  with  its  stringent  provision  of  unlimited 
liability,  is  comparatively  of  modern  growth,  and 
that  it  has  utterly  failed  since  its  introduction 
either  to  prevent  panics  or  to  diminish  fraud. 
We  showed,  lastly,  that  we  alone  of  all  commer- 
cial states  had  adopted  the  principle  in  question, 
and  that  the  experience  of  those  states,  so  far  as  it 
had  been  ascertained,  contrasts  in  the  most  favour- 
able manner  with  our  own.  In  the  present  article 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  consideration  of  the 
different  alterations  which  have  been  proposed, 
with  the  view  of  remedying  the  acknowledged 
defects  of  our  system. 

There  are  two  points  essentially  distinct  which 
demand  our  attention  in  connexion  with  this  in- 
quiry. The  first  is  the  state  of  the  law  itself;  the 
second  is  the  remedy  which  it  provides  in  case  of 
partnership  disputes.  As  we  conceive  the  British 
system  to  be  equally  defective  upon  both  points, 
we  shall  briefly  consider  each  in  its  turn. 

An  opinion  very  generally  prevails  among  the 
trading-classes  of  the  metropolis  that  the  French 
principle  of  commandite  might  be  advantageously 
introduced  into  our  law  of  partnership.  We  can 
easily  imagine  that  such  a  proposal  might  encoun- 
ter the  strenuous  opposition  of  that  class  who  con- 
sider every  change  an  evil.  We  can  well  imagine 
the  leviathans  of  Lombard-street  lauding  with  all 
sincerity  the  system  under  which  they  have  amassed 
their  treasures,  and  protesting  heart  and  soul  against 
the  danger  of  all  new-fangled  theories  and  con- 
tinental innovations.  Such  sentiments  are  but  too 
natural,  yet,  in  our  hum))le  estimation,  the  alarm 
which  inspires  them  is  wholly  groundless.  The 
law  of  commandite  is  no  novelty  in  the  history  of 
mercantile  jurisprudence.  It  is  not,  as  some  of 
those  timid  gentlemen  may  suppose,  the  product 
of  revolutionary  France.  We  must  seek  for  its 
origin  in  the  great  commercial  republics  of  Italy, 
those  brilliant  connecting  links  between  the  civi- 
lisation of  the  ancient  and  the  modern  world.  It  is 
to  these  enterprising  communities  that  Europe  is 
mainly  indebted  for  her  code  of  mercantile  law, 
and  from  them  the  commandite  principle  was  bor- 
rowed by  the  jurists  of  France  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XLV.  It  was  incorporated  into  the  French 
law  by  an  ordonnance  of  that  prince  in  1671 ;  and 
it  was  subsequently  adopted,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, by  the  Oode  Napoleon.  This  law  is  now 
recognised  besides  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  Russia, 
in  most  if  not  in  all  of  the  German  and  Italian 
States,  in  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  in  America, 
both  North  and  South,  with  the  exception  of  the 
British  possessions  in  that  hemisphere.  The  re- 
spectable antiquity  of  this  law,  therefore,  and  its 


all  but  universal  adoption  throughout  the  civilised 
world,  may  quiet  the  fears,  if  they  fail  to  disam 
the  hostility,  of  its  opponents. 

We  shall  therefore  briefly  consider  the  nature 
of  the  law  of  limited  liability  in  France,  or,  as  it 
is  termed,  societi  en  commandiU,  There  are 
several  other  kinds  of  partnership  recognised  in 
that  country,  but  to  them  we  shall  not  have  occa- 
sion at  present  to  refer. 

The  commandite  partnership,  then,  as  it  exists 
in  France,  may  consist  of  any  number  of  persons. 
One  or  more  of  these  assume  the  management  of 
the  concern,  and,  as  active  and  ostensible  partners, 
are  individually  responsible  for  all  its  engagements. 
They  are  termed  solidair&s.  The  remaining  part- 
ners (termed  haiUeurs  defondt)  are  simply  share- 
holders in  the  firm,  who  are  responsible  only  to 
the  amount  of  their  contributiona,  either  paid  or 
contracted*  to  be  paid  into  the  joint  stock.  The 
firm  is  conducted  under  a  partnerahip  name,  which 
must  necessarily  be  that  of  one  or  more  of  the 
ostensible  managers  or  solidaires.  The  names  of 
the  commanditaires  are  not  allowed  to  be  used  in 
the  style  of  the  firm.  Neither  are  they  allowed  to 
perform  any  act  of  management ;  and  if  they  con- 
travene these  rules,  they  render  themselves^  indi- 
vidually liable  for  all  the  debts  and  engagements 
of  the  partnership.  We  may  add  that  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  that  a  commanditaire  should 
contribute  money  to  the  firm.  His  contribution  may 
consist  of  a  certain  secret  in  arts  or  manufactures, 
without  the  advance  of  a  shilling  of  capital;  and 
there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the  facility  thus 
afforded  for  rendering  available  the  inventions  of 
the  industrious  classes  is  one  intelligible  cause  of 
the  superiority,  in  many  points,  of  the  productions 
of  France. 

Tlie  main  features  of  this  system  have  been 
directly  borrowed  by  the  New  England  States. 
The  Parliamentary  Committee  which  sat  last  ses- 
sion examined  at  some  length  the  Secretary  of  the 
American  Legation,  Mr.  John  Bancroft  Davies,  as 
to  the  working  of  the  law  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  evidence  of  that  gentleman  is  remarkably 
dear  and  satisfactory.  Mr.  Davies  is  a  lawyer  by 
profession,  and  we  shall  briefly  refer  to  him  for  a 
statement  of  the  American  law  of  limited  liability. 

He  says,  referring  to  the  law  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  **  These  partnerships  may  be  formed 
for  the  transaction  of  mercantile,  mechanical  or 
manufacturing  business,  except  banking  and  in* 
surancc.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  part- 
ners. There  must  be  two  sorts  of  partners,  general 
and  special.  When  it  is  proposed  to  form  such  a 
partnership,  a  certificate  is  made,  which  is  signed 
by  all  the  partners,  stating  the  names  and  resi- 
deuces  of  the  partners,  the  business  which  is  pro- 
posed to  be  carried  on,  the  specific  sum  which  is 
paid  by  the  special  partners  in  cash  as  capital,  and 
certain  other  facts ;  and  that  certificate  is  recorded 
in  a  place  provided  for  that  purpose." 
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Mr,  J.  A.  Smith. — "  What  guarantee  is  there 
that  the  certificate  of  the  deposit  shall  be  accurate  ?" 
"I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any,  except  the  pro- 
vision that,  if  the  certificate  be  false  in  any  respect, 
all  the  parties  are  liable  as  general  partners." 

"  The  whole  of  them  ?"  «  The  whole  of  them. 
There  is  a  provision  for  the  renewal  of  such  a 
partnership ;  and  there  is  a  provision  that  none  of 
the  cash  paid  in  by  the  special  partners  shall  be 
withdrawn  dnring  the  partnership ;  and  that  if  at 
any  time  during  the  continuance  of  the  partner- 
ship the  amount  of  assets  shall  not  be  equal  to 
the  amount  of  liability,  the  special  partners  shall 
be  liable  for  all  sums  drawn  out  by  them,  with  in- 
terest from  the  time  of  their  being  drawn  out." 

Chairman. — "They  remain  liable  for  the  whole 
amount  during  the  whole  period  of  the  partnership 
existing  ?'    "  Yes." 

Mr.  J.  EUis.—"  And  for  all  interest  that  they 
have  received  dnring  that  time  ?*  **  For  all  sums 
they  have  drawn  out  during  that  time,  with  interest 
from  the  time  of  drawing  out;  but  not  beyond 
that  time." 

Mr,  J.  A.  Smith. — *^  Is  there  any  publicity  given 
to  the  names  of  the  parties,  special  or  general  ?" 
"  They  are  recorded  in  the  place  I  have  named,  and 
they  are  also  advertised  in  some  newspaper  of  the 
county :  if  there  is  no  newspaper  published  in  the 
coanty,  then  in  Boston." 

"  You  are  understood  to  mean  by  *  a  special 
partner,*  a  partner  who  is  only  liable  to  a  limited 
amount?''  "A  partner  who  is  only  liable  to  the 
amount  which  he  contributes,  and  the  sums  he  draws 
out  with  interest" 

**  And  by  a  '  general  partner'  you  mean  a  partner 
who  is  liable  to  the  whole  extent  of  his  means?" 
"  Yes ;  I  use  those  terms  because  they  are  the  terms 
which  are  used  in  the  statute.** 

llr,  Morris, — "  What  are  the  temptations  which 
induce  a  general  partner  to  incur  a  greater  degree 
of  liability  than  a  special  partner?"  "  The  general 
partners  are  the  acting  partners,  whose  names  are 
alone  known  in  the  business,  so  far  as  the  carrying 
on  of  the  bneiness  is  concerned.  No  special  partner 
ia  permitted  to  have  his  name  in  the  concern,  or  per- 
sonally to  make  any  contract  respecting  the  part- 
nership affairs." 

"Do  they  receive  a  greater  amount  of  the  profits 
than  the  special  partners  ?"  "  That  is  as  the  bargain 
may  be  in  each  case." 

Mr.  J,  Ellis,  "The  special  partners  are  the  men 
who  advance  the  capital  chiefly  ?"    "  Yes." 

**  And  the  others  take  the  active  management  of 
the  business  V'     "Yes." 

"  The  special  partner  is  secured  a  higher  rate  of 
interest  because  he  advances  the  capital,  the  other 
partners  generally  being  without  capital  ?"  "  The 
rate  of  interest  and  such  things  are  all  matters  of 
private  bargain  between  the  parties,  and  are  not 
regulated  by  law." 

After  famishing  the  committee  with  some  fur- 
ther details,  this  witness  is  asked  whether,  in  his 
opinion,  the  law  works  satisfactorily  in  those  States 
with  which  he  is  acquainted.  He  replies :  "  My 
own  opinion  is  that  it  does  work  well,  and  that  the 
number  of  failures  under  that  law  is  much  less  than 


among  those  who  are  doing  business  in  the  ordi*" 
nary  way." 

Mr,  J,  A .  Smith, — "  Do  you  conceive  it,  there- 
fore, to  act  as  a  preventive  against  speculation  ?" 
"  I  do ;  I  think  that  is  the  reason  why  there  are 
fewer  failures." 

"  Will  you  go  on  to  state  why  you  think  it  acta 
as  a  preventive  against  speculation  ?"  "  First,  be- 
cause  in  such  cases  I  think  the  general  partners 
are  men  who  are  known  and  relied  upon  for  their 
ability  and  integrity ;  and  secondly,  because  such 
a  partner  regards  himself  both  as  an  agent  and  as 
a  principal." 

Such,  then,  is  the  law  of  partnership  recognised 
in  the  two  countries  which  stand  next  to  Great 
Britain  in  point  of  commercial  greatness.  A  ques* 
tion,  however  arises,  whether,  in  the  event  of  Par- 
liament deciding  upon  an  alteration  of  our  law,  we 
should  incorporate  the  commandite  pnnciple  of 
France  and  America  into  our  jurispnidence,  and 
thus  render  it  applicable  to  all  partnerships,  or 
whether  we  should  confer  the  privilege  of  limited 
liability  only  upon  associations  of  a  certain  class. 
Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  is  a  strenuous  advocate  of 
the  commandite  principle,  and  would  apply  it 
universally  to  all  partnership  associations,  whether 
great  or  small,  and  whether  public  or  private; 
and  we  may  add  that  his  opinion  upon  this  point  is 
shared  by  nearly  all  the  witnesses  who  were  exa- 
mined before  the  two  different  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittees that  have  recently  investigated  the  ques* 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  proposed 
that,  without  interfering  with  the  general  law  of 
partnership,  we  ought  to  content  ourselves  with 
devising  some  simple  and  inexpensive  machinery 
for  the  purpose  of  limiting  responsibility  in  cer- 
tain cases  only.  Mr.  Bellenden  Ker,  who  has  had 
much  to  do  with  law-reforms  generally  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  is  of  the  latter  opinion.  To  the 
Committee  of  1850  he  expresses  himself  as  follows  : 

"  Though  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to 
alter  the  law  of  partnership  as  regards  ordinary 
matters  of  commerce,  yet  I  think  it  would  be  ex- 
pedient to  extend  limited  liability  to  more  under- 
takings than  is  now  the  case.  At  present  this 
privilege  is  only  conferred  by  an  Aet  of  Parlia- 
ment or  a  royal  charter,  both  very  expensive ;  still 
the  rules  under  which  the  latter  are  granted  are 
not  very  precise.  An  Act  of  Parliament  costs 
from  GOOl.  to  20,000?.,  or  much  more  in  a  railway- 
case  ;  and  a  charter  from  300?.  to  lOOOZ.  It  strikes 
me  that  in  all  cases  where  a  large  capital  is  neces- 
sary (larger  than  is  usually  employed  by  indi- 
viduals) and  especially  in  those  undertakings  in 
which  the  conduct  of  uie  business  is  comparatively 
simple,  this  privilege  of  limited  liability  should 
be  granted  without  the  heavy  tax  now  imposed ; 
and  again,  I  think  it  should  be  granted  in  some 
undertakings  where  the  object  is  beneficent,  and 
where  either  the  prospect  of  return  of  profit  is 
uncertain,  or  where  parties  might  from  chattty, 
or  for  the  peculiar  benefit  of  the  neighbourhood, 
be  willing,  under  the  protection  of  limited  liability, 
to  advance  their  capital,  and  who  are  deterred 
from  applying  for  a  charter  by  the  expense ;  and, 
indeed,  according  to  the  present  rule  of  the  Board 
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of  Trade,  charters  would  be  refused  unless  the 
capital  were  considerable.  The  ^letropolitau 
Building  Association,  established  with  the  most 
laudable  aim,  and  where  subscribers  could  only 
have  been  obtained  on  the  condition  of  limited 
liability,  paid  nearly  lOOOZ.  for  their  charter,  and 
will  have  to  pay  some  3002.  or  400/.  for  a  supple- 
mental charter.  I  cannot  but  think  that  if  there 
were  a  board  established,  with  powers  similar  to 
those  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  under 
certain  rules,  more  liberal  than  those  now  adopted, 
much  good  would  arise  from  the  encouragement 
of  many  undertakings,  not  in  fact  coming  within 
the  ordinary  principles  of  commerce ;  especially  if 
the  law  were  made  more  precise  as  regards  char- 
tered companies,  and  if  the  cost  of  the  charter 
were  diminished." 

Mr.  Bellenden  Ker  is  a  lawyer,  and  thiii  may 
account  in  some  measure  for  his  reluctance  to 
borrow  from  the  jurisprudence  of  for«?gn  States. 
But  he  is  also  professional  adviser  \o  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  he  is  therefore  well  acquainted  with 
the  mode  in  whicb  their  patronage,  in  the  shape 
of  limited  responsibility,  is  extended  to  trading 
associations.  **  Hitherto  in  this  country,"  he  truly 
observes,  "  owing  to  the  expense  of  charters,  and 
owing  to  the  expense  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  this 
limited  liability  has  become  a  sort  of  aristocratic 
privilege,  and  only  conferred  upon  those  to  whom 
6O01,  or  10002.  is  of  no  importance."  He  therefore 
desires  to  break  down  this  unjust,  and,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  impolitic  monopoly,  and  to  compel  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  extend  their  favour  upon  easy  terms 
to  all  associations  of  respectable  persons,  without 
reference  to  their  worldly  wealth  or  social  influ- 
ence. The  scheme  is  plausible,  but  if  attempted 
we  have  very  strong  doubts  of  its  success.  We 
strongly  doubt  whether  official  habits  and  preju- 
dices could  be  so  far  overcome  as  to  insure  for  the 
humbler  classes  of  society  the  same  degree  of  at- 
tention as  is  everyi^'hero  paid  in  this  free  and 
enlightened  community  to  lords  and  millhnairea. 
We  doubt  whether,  if  such  largo  discretionary 
powers  were  conferred  upon  the  Board  of  Trade, 
or  any  other  similarly  constituted  tribunal,  we 
should  not  open  a  boundless  field  for  secret  jobbing 
and  favouritism.  The  powers  so  proposed  to  be 
conferred  must,  from  their  nature,  be  arbitrary  and 
final ;  and  no  sufficient  check,  so  far  as  we  per- 
ceive, could  be  imposed  upon  their  abuse.  During 
the  last  twenty  years  we  have  had  far  too  many 
extraordinary  Boards  and  Commissions,  some  of 
them  very  justly  so  called.  We  do  not  for  a 
moment  deny  that  for  the  purposes  of  inquiry, 
where  the  nature  of  the  subject  demands  it,  such  a 
tribunal  may  be  eminently  useful.  In  such  a  case 
its  powers  are  necessarily  of  a  temporary  and 
limited  character.  But  to  create  in  effect  a  new 
commercial  tribunal,  and  to  arm  it  with  permanent 
Authority,  from  w*hich  from  its  nature  there  could 
be  no  appeal,  is  a  very  different  affair,. and  one 
which  we  fear  would  be  regarded  with  just  and 
general  suspicion  and  distrust. 

But  admitting  that  our  law  of  partnership  re- 
quires alteration,  we  cannot  perceive  any  necessity 
for  resorting  to  any  such  extraordinary  measure  for 


effecting  the  desired  object.    We  have  before  our 
eyes  the  experience  both  of  France  and  America, 
and  all  the  testimony  which  we  have  derived  from 
both  quarters  speaks  decisively  as  to  the  beneficial 
operation  of  the  commandite  principle,  as  there 
practised  and  understood.    It  has  been  urged,  in- 
deed, that,  although  that  principle  has  been  found 
to  work  well  in  countries  where  capital  is  com- 
paratively scarce,  the  reverse  would  be  the  case  in 
Great  Britain,  where  there  is  usually  a  superabun- 
dance of  accumulated  wealth.  This  is  the  favourite, 
and,  indeed,  the  only  argument  of  its  opponents. 
But  we  confess  that  we  are  altogetlier  at  a  loss  to 
perceive  its  application.    It  is  true,  indeed,  that  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  a  law  or  custom  which  ia 
found  to  work  well  in  one  country  must  necessarily 
work  well  in  another.    But  in  the  present  case  we 
cannot  understand  that  the  comparative  wealth  or 
poverty  of  a  nation  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
question  at  issue.    If  any  argument  is  to  be  drawn 
from  this  consideration,  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
introduction  of  the  commandite  principle  is  even 
more  desirable  in  a  wealthy  than  in  a  poor  country, 
because  it  affords  the  only  safe  means  of  associat- 
ing capital  with  industry  and  talent    Such  com- 
binations, Mr.  Davies  informs  us,  have  proved 
decidedly  beneficial  in  the  New  England  States, 
among  a  people  very  closely  resembling  ourselves 
in  language,  religion  and  commercial  spirit  Why 
they  should  prove  the  reverse  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  is  an  assumption  for  which  we  have  been 
unable  to  discover  the  slightest  foundation. 

But  admitting  the  propriety  of  intro^lucing  into 
this  country  a  law  of  limited  liability,  there  vet 
remains  an  important  question  to  be  considered. 
We  allude  to  tlie  defective  state  of  the  law  in  as 
far  as  it  affords  the  means  of  redress  in  partnership 
disputes.  In  a  former  article  wo  referred  generally 
to  the  nature  of  this  great  and  acknowledged 
grievance,  and  we  shall  now  shortly  consider  the 
different  remedies  which  have  been  suggested  for 
its  removal. 

As  the  Oourt  of  Chancery  possesses  an  exdnsive 
jurisdiction  over  all  partnership  disputes  in  Eng- 
land, it  follows  that,  where  the  parties  are  too  poor 
or  too  prudent  to  resort  to  that  costly  tribunal, 
they  must  be  content  to  settle  their  differences  in 
some  other  way.  As  regards  wealthy  partnerships, 
this  leads  to  little  practical  inconvenience ;  for  the 
deed  which  creates  the  firm  very  commonly  pro- 
vides that  all  disputes  shall  be  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion ;  and  if  not,  the  Courts  of  Equity  afford  a 
remedy,  expensive  indeed,  and  probably  tedious, 
but  yet  certain.  But  in  what  position  is  the  poor 
man  who  considers  himself  aggrieved  by  a  fellow- 
partner  ?  True,  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  open  to 
him  as  it  is  to  all  the  Queen*s  subjects ;  but  then 
the  price  of  admission  is  so  utterly  beyond  hw 
means  that  to  tell  him  to  go  there  is  simply  to  add 
insult  to  injustice.  In  the  report  of  Mr.  Slaney's 
Committee  of  1850  there  is  to  be  found  some  very 
instructive  evidence  upon  this  point,  and  to  it  we 
shall  briefly  refer  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
present  operation  of  this  unequal  law  upon  the 
industrious  classes. 

Mr.  Walter  Cooper,  manager  of  the  Working- 
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Tailors*  ABsocintion  in  Great  Gastle'street,  Regent- 
streety  was  examined  at  aome  length  before  the 
Committee,  and  he  gave  the  following  account  of 
that  novel  eatabliahment : 

"There  are  at  present  thirty-four  of  us;  when 
we  commenced  there  were  twelve,  about  three 
months  ago.    It  will  be  recollected  that  those  let- 
ters which  appeared  in  the  M<mMng  Chronicle  on 
khoor  and  the  poor  created  a  very  great  impres- 
sion on  the  pablic  mind ;  and  a  number  of  gentle- 
men, well-^posed  towards  the  working-classes, 
met,  with  a  few  working-men,  and  the  question 
wiB  asked,  *  What  can  be  done,  not  only  to  rescue 
ihe  working-classes,  but  to  show  them  what  they 
can  do  themselves  by  unity  and  sobriety  ?'     And, 
believing  that  the  principle  of  association  was  a 
soond  one,  a  house  was  taken,  a  committee  was 
formed,  and  a  certain    amount  of   capital  was 
gnaranteed  for  the  use  of  the  association ;  300^., 
that  was  all  the  capital.    We  issued  an  address  to 
the  pablic;  we  told  the  public  that  we  thought  we 
coald  associate  to  raise  ourselves  from  a  state  of 
destitntion,  and  we  thought  that  good  men  of  all 
parties  and  all  classes  ought  to  sympathise  with  us 
and  support  us.     The  public  responded  to  that 
appeal,  and  we  had  a  number  of  friends,  who  were 
oar  first  costomers,  and  gradually  we  got  beyond 
the  circle  of  our  friends.    From  twelve  in  number 
we  were  obliged  to  add  to  our  number,  until  now 
we  have  got  thirty-four;  and  we  have  got  far 
beyond  the  circle  of  our  friends.    We  have  got  a 
great  portion  of  the  public,  and  the  working-men 
of  different  trades  come  to  us  in  great  numbers. 
Though  we  have  been  only  three  months  at  work, 
at  the  end  of  that  time  we  found  that  we  had  a 
clear  profit  of  771.,  after  paying  all  expenses,  and 
paying  the  workmen  good  wages.    That  77L  we 
divided  into  thirds ;  one  third  went  towards  paying 
off  the  capital  we  had  borrowed,  the  second  third 
to  the  increase  of  the  stock,  and  the  next  third 
was  divided  among  the  workmen  at  the  end  of  the 
three  months.    The  difficulty  we  feel,  however,  is 
this:  that  the  money  was  lent  to  me,  and  I  am  the 
puty  responsible.    I  gave  a  bill  of  sale,  and  I  am 
the  responsible  party.    The  workmen  are  not 
responsible.    They  might  break  the  laws,  and 
there  is  no  legal  power  that  could  hinder  them; 
that  is,  as  we  understand  it  at  present    They  say, 
'We  are  quite  willing  to  work  together ;  we  are 
willing  to  invest  our  savings  to  strengthen  the 
usodadon,  and  to  assist  other  associations ;  but  we 
think  that  working-men  ought  to  have  a  security, 
when  they  have  done  so,  that  one  bad  man,  or 
seme  bad  men,  shall  not  take  the  advantage  which 
the  law  now  offers  to  rob  them  of  their  savings." 

Mr.  Joeeph  Milbank,  a  watchmaker,  who  had 
had  much  experience  of  associations  formed  under 
the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  corroborated  in  every 
particular  the  opinion  above  expressed.  "We 
find,**  he  said,  **  that  any  rogue  may  peril  the  suc- 
cess of  an  association  by  availing  himself  of  what 
is  understood  to  be  the  law  of  partnership ;  and 
even  supposing  that  he  is  not  a  rogue,  if  we  take 
hun  in  as  an  associate,  with  legal  liabilities  weigh- 
ing upon  him,  we  share  them  immediately ;  if  he 
incurs  them  after  he. becomes  a  member  of  the 
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working-association,  the  resources  of  the  associa- 
tion are  pledged,  legally,  to  their  disclmrge." 

"What  mode  do  you  suggest  for  getting  over 
the  difficulty?*'  ''  That  we  might  associate  with 
limited  liability." 

"  Supposing  there  is  a  dispute  amongst  the  par- 
ties themselves  so  associated,  have  you  any  mode 
now  by  which  you  can  summarily  decide  the 
pointo  in  dispute  ?*  "  Legally,  I  think  not ;  mo- 
rally, we  have." 

"1^0  you  desire  to  have  some  such  mode?" 
"  Certainly." 

"  Sbch  as  going  before  a  magistrate  to  enforce 
your  rules?**     "Yes,  certainly.*' 

"Are  there  any  other  things  that  you  think 
requisite  to  carry  out  your  views  besides  what 
you  have  mentioned,  namely,  some  facilities  for 
the  advance  of  capital,  and  some  mode  to  prevent 
fraud  amongst  the  parties,  and  some  mode  of  de* 
ciding  disputes  between  them  summarily  ?"  "  No- 
thing else  occurs  to  me.  I  think  if  we  had  legal 
facilities  for  these  purposes,  we  should  have  all  the 
essentials  to  the  forming  of  a  working-association." 
"  You  do  not  ask  for  any  privilege  to  be  given 
by  the  Government — any  higher  interest,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind?"    "No,  undoubtedly  nut" 

"  All  you  ask  for  is,  facilities  to  carry  out  your 
rules  and  to  prevent  fraud  ?**  "  Just  so ;  that  we 
may  not  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  legal  diffi- 
culties unexpectedly." 

That  these  demands  are  reasonable,  no  one,  we 
believe,  will  be  inclined  to  dispute.  Indeed,  it  is 
surprising  that  a  grievance  so  palpable  and  so  ex- 
tensive in  its  operation  should  have  been  suffered 
so  long  to  remain  unredressed.  Mr.  John  Stuart 
MiU,  who  was  examined  at  great  length  by  the 
Committee  to  which  we  have  last  referred,  ex- 
pressed a  very  strong  opinion  upon  the  subject. 
Alluding  to  ihe  appointment  of  some  recognised 
tribtmal  which  should  be  empowered  to  decide 
partnership-disputes  among  the  humbler  classes, 
he  remarked  (and  his  attention  has  been  for  many 
years  closely  directed  to  the  subject), "  I  should 
think  that  hardly  anything  which  the  Legislature 
could  do,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  and  the 
present  state  of  the  feelings  of  the  working-classes, 
would  be  more  useful  than  that"  We  need  scarcely 
add  that  this  opinion  was  shared  by  nearly  every 
other  witness. 

But  a  question  of  some  nicety  arises  whether  a 
cheap  and  accessible  tribunal  should  be  created 
for  the  benefit  of  the  humbler  classes  alone,  or 
whether  it  should  be  invested  with  a  general  juris- 
diction over  all  partnership-disputes,  whatever 
might  be  their  nature  or  extent  Before  attempt- 
ing to  decide  this  point,  let  us  glance  at  the  mode 
in  which  questions  of  this  nature  are  settled  in 
France  and  in  America. 

The  French  code  expressly  provides  that  all 
partnership-disputes  shall  be  decided  by  arbitra- 
tion. Due  directions  are  given  as  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  arbitrators,  but  an  appeal  lies  from  their 
decision  to  the  Cour  Royale,  unless  such  privilege 
has  been  mutually  agreed  to  be  renounced.  If  the 
parties  cannot  agree  as  to  an  arbiter,  the  Tribunal 
of  Commerce  appoints  one.     It  likewise  settles 
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any  dispated  points  which  may  arise  in  the  course 
of  the  arbitration ;  and  the  decision,  when  made, 
is  recorded  in  its  books.  Such  are  the  chief  fea- 
tures of  the  French  mode  of  settling  the  disputes 
of  partners. 

In  America,  as  in  England,  all  such  questions 
are  referred  to  the  Courts  of  Equity.  But  they 
seem  to  manage  their  tribunals  much  better  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  than  on  this.  Mr. 
Davis,  the  Secretary  of  Legation  to  the  United 
States,  informs  us  that  recourse  to  the  Equity 
Courts  is  there  cheap  and  prompt  compared  to 
what  it  is  England  ;  and  he  thinks,  upon  the 
whole,  that  the  remedies  now  existing  give  public 
satisfaction.  Our  exclusive  and  one-sided  system 
stands  entirely  alone. 

But  it  is  easier  to  expose  its  defects  than  to  sub- 
stitute a  remedy.  In  our  opinion,  the  whole  law 
of  partnership  requires  revision ;  but  much  dis- 
cussion must  take  place,  and,  we  fear,  some  time 
must  elapse  before  any  fundamental  alteration  can 
be  effected.  For  the  present,  we  would  venture 
to  suggest  that  some  tribunal  should  be  forth- 
with provided  for  the  settlement  of  partnership- 
disputes  among  the  humbler  classes.  There  is 
no  substantial  reason  why  they,  and  they  alone, 
should  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  co-operative 
association,  and  so  long  as  the  law  remains  as  it  is 
they  practically  are  so,  or,  at  all  events,  they  can 
only  unite  their  industry  and  intelligence  at  very 
great  risks.  We  would  empower  some  recognised 
local  authority  to  decide  summarily  all  such  dis- 
putes. In  the  country,  the  County-court  judges 
might  be  safely  invested  with  this  jurisdiction ; 
and  in  the  large  towns  it  might  be  exercised  by 
the  stipendiary  magistrates.  It  is  easy  to  perceive 
how  great  a  boon  this  would  prove  to  the  work- 
ing-classes. It  would  afford  a  fresh  stimulus  to 
the  industrious  and  honest  workman ;  it  would  act 
as  an  effective  check  upon  idleness  and  fraud.  We 


would  strongly  recommend  the  workiDg-clasfies  to 
concentrate  their  attention  upon  this  point  for  tlic 
present  Let  them  petition  the  Legislature  inces- 
santly upon  the  subject  Let  them  show,  by  as- 
certained >facts^  the  injustice  to  which  they  are 
exposed  in  the  absence  of  a  tribunal  such  as  we 
describe.  Let  them  abstain  from  all  theoretical 
objections  to  the  general  law  of  partnership,  and 
confine  their  energies  to  the  remedy  of  that  griev- 
ance which  immediately  and  directly  affects  their 
own  interests ;  and  demands  so  just  and  reason- 
able cannot  fail  to  attain  success. 

Since  the  foregoing  remarks  were  written,  the 
whole  question  has  been  brought  before  the  Houee 
of  Commons  by  Mr.  Slaney,  the  active  and  patri- 
otic member  for  Shrewsbury.  Mr.  Thomas  Baring 
and  Mr.  Cobden  took  the  most  prominent  share  in 
the  debate,  the  former  advocating  the  maintenance 
of  the  present  law  in  all  its  rigour,  the  latter 
giving  a  very  decided  preference  to  the  principle 
of  limited  liability,  as  it  exists  in  France,  America, 
and  other  foreign  countries.  The  sole  result  of 
the  debate  was  to  show  that  the  Government  bad 
come  to  no  decision  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Labou- 
chere  announced,  however,  that  they  had  agreed 
upon  one  thing,  and  that  was  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mission to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  whole 
subject  When  and  how  this  Commission  will 
execute  its  task  we  will  not  venture  to  predict; 
but  in  the  meantime  we  would  repeat  our  advice 
to  the  working-classes,  not  to  relax  their  efforts 
in  striving  to  obtain  some  accessible  tribunal  for 
the  settlement  of  their  partnership-disputes.  Com- 
missioners, when  well  paid,  are  not  remarkable 
for  their  industry  and  expedition ;  and  the  griev- 
ance which  we  have  pointed  out  ought  to  be 
remedied  forthwith,  because  the  Legislature  is 
already  fully  aware  of  its  existence.  Any  further 
inquiry  upon  this  point,  after  the  experience  of  the 
last  two  sessions,  is  clearly  superfluoufl^ 
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M.  Dumas  is  incontestably  at  the  head  of  the 
numerous  body  of  ecrivaina  and  ecrivassiersy  who 
deluge  Europe  with  works'  of  fiction.  He  may 
even  bo  said  to  have  originated  among  his  country- 
men the  school  of  the  historic  romance.  Whilst 
according  the  due  meed  of  admiration  to  his  unde- 
niable genius  and  versatility  of  power,  we  have 
often  regretted  the  mode  in  which  it  has  seemed 
good  to  him  to  exhibit  such  powers  and  genius. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  recall  any  work  of  his 
which  did  not  afford,  at  least,  some  amusement 
during  its  perusal,  albeit  the  incidents  and  acci- 
dents that  befall  his  heroes  appear  to  the  full  as 
astounding,  and  almost  as  probable,  as  those  en- 
countered by  some  Amadis  de  Gfaul  of  old. 

Take,  for  instance,  his  ''  Trois  Mousquetaires." 
See  the  heroes  discussing  their  matutinal  cotelUtte 
on  a  bastion,  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  walls  of 
Rochelle ;  or  Athos  dealmg  the  caup  de  grace  to 
his  foe,  under  five  fathoms  water. 


One  great  merit,  however,  in  M.  Dumas'  works 
must  not  be  passed  over.  He  is  a  most  admirable 
architect ;  the  construction  of  his  tales,  from  first 
to  last,  is  unimpeachable.  Hie  dialogues  are 
spirited  in  the  highest  degree.  Spite  of  the  imou- 
nent,  the  to  all  appearance  inevitable  fate  that 
seems  to  impend  over  the  chief  of  his  dramatii 
persona,  he  rescues  them  by  means  the  most  on- 
looked-for,  and  yet  the  most  simple.  The  machiae 
brings  the  saving  god  at  an  easy  pftce,  and  he  steps 
therefrom  and  saves  the  ail-but  victim  in  the  moat 
natural  and  inartificial  manner.  Some  amongat 
the  most  popular  of  our  writers  of  fiction  would 
do  well  to  study  a  little  more  the  stnicture  of  the 
tale  they  tell.  True,  theirs  are  works  of  &ctiox^ 
yet  fiction  has  its  rules,  and  requires  adherence  to 
probabilities.  When  Jack  wishes  to  cut  down  hii 
miraculous  bean-stalki  which  reaches  in  one  night 
to  the  naughty  giant's  eyrie,  he  is  not  made  to 
use  a  pat  of  butter  or  a  pound  of  salt  for  the 
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purpose ;  He  takes  him  a  good  clasp-knife  and  the 
thing  is  done.  Authors  there  are  among  ns,  and 
very  celebrated  ones,  who  would  have  preferred 
arming  their  hero  with  the  salt  or  butter  aforesaid, 
and  thus  impaired  the  merits  of  their  fiction,  by 
grafting  on  them  machinery  utterly  inadequate  to 
work  out  their  own  views.  ]But  it  is  not,  at  present^ 
our  intention  to  discuss  M.  Dumas'  merits  as  a 
novel-writer;  we  propose  to  give  our  readers 
some  little  insight  into  the  sources  whence  many 
French  writers,  and  M.  Dumas  more  conspicuous 
among  the  rest,  derive  material  wherewith  to  ap- 
pease the  craving  of  those  for  whom  life  without 
a  circolating  library  would  be  a  dreary  blank. 

Now,  to  confine  ourselves  for  the  present  to 
Alexandre  Dumas,  if  report  speak  truth,  it  is  not 
on  paper  alone  that  this  eminent  author  expends 
his  love  of  romance.  It  accompanies  him  in  pri- 
vate life ;  it  presides  over  his  most  common-place 
statements ;  it  dictates  those  most  bombastic  bursts 
of  self-eulogy  for  which  he  has  become  notorious. 
Whether  or  no  it  be  a  privilege,  we  will  not  stop 
to  inquire ;  but  when  its  individuals  have  earned 
for  themselves  the  reputation  we  have  hinted  at, 
people  seldom  troubled  ourselves  to  ascertain 
whether  by  possibility  a  few  grains  of  the 
troth  may  lie  imbedded  in  the  vast  mass  of  un- 
gronnded  narrative.  For  instance,  most  of  our 
readers  remember  Dumas^s  introductory  chapter  to 
his  exciting  history  of ''  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires." 
He  there  endeavours  to  persuade  the  public  that 
the  heroes  of  his  stirring  tale  n'ont  Hen  de 
n^Uiologique  ;  in  fact,  that  he  has  lighted  on  old 
documents  containing  the  history  of  Athos,  Por- 
thoB,  Aramis  and  d'Artagnan.  Of  course,  the 
whole  world  imagined  then,  as  it  imagines  now, 
that  this  introduction  was  about  as  genuine  as  the 
immortal  preface  to  ''Quentin  Durward,"  or  the 
preambles  of  Mr.  Pattieson  or  Jedediah  Cleish- 
hotham.  Such,  however,  is  not  entirely  the  case. 
To  be  sure,  Messrs.  d*Artagnan  and  Co«  are  but 
mythic  personages,  embodying  incidents  parallel 
to  those  that  really  did  occur  in  those  stirring 
days. 

Those  familiar  with  the  **  Mdmoires**  illustrative 
of  the  history  of  France  from  the  13th  down  to 
the  end  of  the  I8th  centuries  are  aware  that  on 
more  than  one  occasion  authors  of  the  stamp  of 
Dumas  have  not  scrupled  to  paraphrase  in  their 
works  many  of  the  adventures  contained  in  this 
interesting  recueU,  It  may  a£ford  amusement  to 
Buch  whose  knowledge  of  French  history  is  prin- 
cipally gleaned  from  novels  to  mark  how  fiction 
has  been  grafled  upon  truth.  Let  them  compare 
the  opening  chapter  of  *'  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires," 
for  instance,  with  the  following  extracts  from  the 
Autobiography  of  the  good  Sieur  de  Pontois,  a 
dironicler  of  unimpeachable  veracity.  It  must'  be 
premised  that  it  is  hopeless  to  endeavour  the 
iainteat  rendering  of  the  unaffected  simplicity  of 
style  emjdoyed  in  the  original. 

''I  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  fourteen  (1597), 
and,  having  lost  both  my  parents,  I  felt  an  extra- 
ordinary inclination  to  turn  soldier ;  so  I  resolved 
to  set  to  work  and  learn  the  trade.  I  served  a 
vhole  yewr  in  the  Bonne  regiment^  where  I  carried 


a  carbine,  as  muskets  had  not  as  yet  come  into  use. 
I  then  returned  to  Pontis  to  see  if  my  eldest 
brother,  upon  whom  had  devolved  the  whole  of 
the  family  property,  according  to  the  custom  of 
that  part  of  the  country,  was  inclined  to  do  any- 
thing for  me.  With  him  I  spent  some  months ; 
but  finding  that  he  was  only  willing  to  employ  me 
about  household -matters,  for  wluch  I  felt  the 
greatest  repugnance,  I  decided  upon  going  to 
Paris,  there  to  work  my  own  way  in  the  world  as 
best  I  could.  I  requested  my  brother  to  grant  me 
some  little  assistance ;  but  his  indifference  com- 
pelled me  to  seek  out  my  other  relations,  particu- 
larly one  of  my  aunts,  who  was  very  fond  of  me. 

"  She  gave  me  all  I  required  for  my  journey, 
and  an  uncle,  with  whom  I  was  also  a  favourite, 
made  me  a  present  of  a  pony;  and  with  this 
equipment,  becoming  a  younger  brotheri  I  started 
for  Paris." 

His  extreme  youth  is  at  first  an  obstacle  to  his 
obtaining  admission  into  the  army;  however, 
through  the  kindness  of  M.  de  Grillon,  he  enters 
the  Gardes  du  Corps  as  a  cadet,  and  here  is  one 
of  his  first  adventures.  He  was  then  about  seven- 
teen. 

"  One  day,  whilst  we  were  at  Melun,  I  went 
with  three  of  my  comrades  to  hunt  in  the  forest  of 
Fontainbleau.  On  entering  the  cover  we  descried 
a  large  stag  malting  towards  us.  Carried  away  by 
my  love  of  sport,  I  did  not  stop  to  inquire  whether 
the  animal  were  privileged  or  not ;  but  fired  at  once, 
and  brought  him  down.  I  reloaded  my  piece  at 
once,  lest  I  should  be  taken  by  surprise,  and  almost 
at  the  same  instant  we  heard  the  cry  of  the  hounds, 
and  saw  a  man  on  horseback,  who  turned  out  to 
be  M.  de  Vitry,  spurring  up  to  us,  and  shouting, 
'  Cadets,  ground  your  arms !'  And  as  he  saw  very 
plainly  that  we  had  no  intention  of  obeying  his 
command,  he  drew  a  pistol,  whilst  I  levelled  my 
gun  at  him,  and  told  him  that  if  he  advanced  I 
should  be  compelled  to  fire  on  him.  As  it  would 
have  been  rash  in  him  to  come  nearer,  he  adopted 
the  safest  plan,  which  was  to  turn  his  horses  head, 
and  complain  of  us  to  the  king.  However,  as  it 
was  advisable  for  us  to  get  out  of  the  way,  we 
quietly  retired  to  Melun ;  and  rightly  imagining 
that  matters  would  not  remain  as  IJicy  were,  I 
applied  to  M.  de  Brissac,  my  commanding  officer, 
for  leave  of  absence  to  go  to  Paris  upon  urgent 
private  business.  My  three  comrades  contrived  to 
absent  themselves  from  their  company;  so  that 
when  the  king  ordered  the  officers  to  parade  the 
whole  regiment  before  M.  de  Vitry,  in  order  that 
he  might  detect  the  offending  parties,  he  was 
unable  to  detect  any." 

Out  of  justice  to  M.  de  Vitry,  we  must  give  the 
sequel  of  this  episode. 

**  At  the  expiration  of  two  or  three  months  I 
happened  to  be  on  duty  before  the  gate  of  the 
Louvre  whilst  M.  de  Vitry  was  passing  by.  He 
recognised  me  at  once.  '  Ho,  ho,  cadet !'  said  he, 
'  there  you  are,  are  you  ?  Do  you  remember  the 
stag  at  Fontainbleau  ?*  I  was  utterly  at  a  loss  for 
an  answer,  and  of  course  I  was  unable  to  quit  my 
post  There  was  no  help  for  me  but  to  submit, 
and  put  on  a  show  of  submission.    *  Ah,  sir,  you 
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would  not  ruin  me!    Have  compassion  upon  a 
poor  cadet !' 

''He  replied  in  the  most  generous  manner, 
'  Enough  that  I  know  you.  Far  from  wishing 
your  ruin,  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  of  service  to  you. 
Gome  and  see  me.  I  pledge  you  my  word  of 
honour  as  a  gentleman  that  no  harm  shall  befall 
you;  " 

And  nobly  did  he  redeem  his  word. 

We  next  find  him  employed  by  Henry  IV.  on 
a  very  delicate  mission,  and  one  highly  character- 
istic of  that  royal  gallant  This,  however,  will  we 
pass  over. 

He  becomes  involved  in  one  of  those  sanguinary 
duels  so  common  in  those  days,  and  that,  perhaps, 
served  M.  Dumas  as  ground-work  for  the  memo- 
rable  encounter  between  the  men. 

''AH  preliminaries  being  duly  arranged,  we 
crossed  over  in  a  boat  to  the  island  where  the 
meeting  was  to  take  place,  and  we  tied  the  boat- 
man to  a  tree,  in  order  to  prevent  anyone  from 
passin'g  over,  and  to  secure  ourselves  a  passage  at 
the  termination  of  the  encounter,  which  was  so 
bloody  that  five  out  of  six  of  us  were  severely 
wounded,  and  two  mortally. 

"At  length,  we  were  discovered  by  some  officers 
of  our  regiment  who  were  walking  along  the 
banks,  who  immediately  took  boat  in  order  to 
apprehend  us ;  however,  we  had  time  to  gain  our 
own,  and  cross  over  to  the  opposite  shore,  where 
each  shifted  for  himself  as  he  best  could.  As  for 
me,  I  had  received  such  severe  injuries  from  my 
antagonist,  of  whom,  however,  I  had  the  better, 
that  I  was  taken  before  I  could  gain  a  place  of  safety, 
and  conducted  to  the  military  prison  in  the  Fau- 
bourg 8t  Jacques.  A  few  days  afterwards  pre- 
parations were  made  for  my  trial,  which  certainly 
would  have  proved  un&YOurable  to  me ;  but  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  whilst  the  gaoler  and  his  wife 
were  at  church,  some  of  my  comrades,  anxious  to 
save  my  life,  and  instigated  by  M.  de  Grillon,  who 
informed  them  how  pleased  he  would  be  could 
they  effect  their  purpose,  managed  to  let  a  rope 
down  the  chimney,  by  the  aid  of  which  I  gained 
the  roof.  But  my  escape  was  discovered,  and  I 
was  hotly  pursued;  but  I  contrived  to  reach  a 
cellar  in  the  castle  at  Bicetre,  where  I  remained 
concealed.  Thus  did  God  twice  preserve  my  life ; 
first  from  my  adversary's  sword,  and  again  from 
the  inevitably  fatal  results  of  a  trial." 

His  succeeding  adventures  in  Holland,  where 
he  very  narrowly  escapes  death,  his  engagement 
with  the  Duke  de  Savoy,  and  his  perilous  position 
in  the  Gh&teau  de  Savigny,  would  afford  material 
to  writers  like  Dumas  for  any  given  number  of 
volumes.  We  err  in  saying  tvould  ;  as  there  is  but 
little  doubt  that  our  novelist  has  already  sunk  his 
shaft  deep  into  a  mine  so  rich  as  these  memoirs 
afford. 

We  must  find  space  for  one  more  episode,  highly 
illustrative  of  the  firm  and  determined  character 
of  the  good  Sieur  de  Pontois. 

"  About  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I 
arrived  at  a  village  named  Bancourt,  about  ten 
leagues  from  Verdun.  The  landlord  of  the  inn 
where  I  halted,  seeing  me  about  to  resume  my 


journey  through  a  forest  I  must  necessarily  traverse, 
recommended  me  not  to  travel  alone,  as  it  was 
infested  by  robbers;  that  I  had  far  better  wait 
until  the  next  day,  when  he  would  procure  me  a 
good  guide,  and  that,  moreover,  I  might  fall  in 
with  someone  who  would  bear  me  good  company. 
I  thought  it  advisable  to  adopt  his  recommenda- 
tion, as  I  deemed  it  nowise  derogatory  to  my  sense 
of  valour  to  expose  myself  rashly  when  not  called 
on  by  my  duty  to  do  so.  I  therefore  sent  round 
to  the  other  inns  to  inquire  if  there  were  anyone 
g^ing  the  same  way  as  myself.  It  so  happened 
that  a  canon,  whose  path  lay  in  a  similar  direction, 
sent  to  the  inn  where  I  was  to  make  similar  inqui- 
ries ;  so  we  agreed  to  journey  on  together. 

"We  started  the  following  morning  at  eight 
o'clock,  with  a  guide  upon  whom  we  were  told  we 
might  confidently  rely.  When  in  the  thick  of  the 
forest  we  met  a  man  on  foot  with  a  gun  on  his 
shoulder.  His  costume  was  so  singular  that  I 
asked  our  guide  who  the  strange  being  was;  he 
replied  that  it  was  a  native  of  the  place,  who  was 
out  shooting.  Our  path  led  through  trees  whose 
branches  were  so  low  as  to  oblige  us  continually  to 
stoop  our  heads.  I  therefore  suggested  to  the  canon 
that  it  would  be  far  less  inconvenient  for  us  to  dis- 
mount and  lead  our  horses  by  the  bridle.  This 
simple  expedient  not  only  caused  us  much  relief,  but 
served  to  save  our  lives ;  for  if  we  had  not  qnitted 
our  horses  we  should  have  had  much  difficulty  in 
escaping  from  an  accident  which  befel  us  very 
shortly  afterwards. 

"  We  had  struck  still  deeper  in  the  forest  when 
we  met  three  men  lying  at  length  on  the  side  of 
the  path  with  guns  beside  them.  They  rose  as 
we  passed  and  saluted  us  with, '  Qod  save  you, 
gendemen;  where  are  you  bound  for?  And 
verily  did  we  stand  in  sore  need  of  God*s  saving 
power.  We  replied  that  we  were  on  our  way  to 
Verdun.  'We  will  keep  you  company,  if  you 
please,*  answered  they  with  much  civility,  'for  we 
are  going  in  the  same  direction.*  But  as  I  aaw 
no  advantage  that  we  could  derive  from  such  com- 
pany, for  I  took  them  to  be  robbers,  I  answered 
courteously  that  it  appeared  to  me  somewhat  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  proaeed  far  together,  and  that  they 
would  have  some  trouble  in  keeping  np  with  us,  as 
we  had  horses.  As  they  were  only  anxious  to 
force  a  quarrel  upon  us,  they  pretended  to  feel 
themselves  aggrieved  by  my  observation,  and  an- 
swered gruffly, '  How,  gentlemen !  Are  we  the  less* 
men  of  honour  or  honesty  because  we  travel  on 
foot  ?  I  replied,  still  in  a  civil  tone,  that  I  had 
no  intention  of  casting  any  reflection  upon  their 
characters,  that  such  was  by  no  means  my  habit 
Instead  of  listening  to  me,  they  flew  into  a  furious 
passion.  Three  or  four  more  rushed  out  of  the 
wood,  asking  their  comrades  what  had  happened, 
and  shouting  before  they  could  receive  any  reply> 
'  Down  with  them !  down  with  them !'  I  h^i 
barely  time  to  snatch  np  the  quarter-staff  carried 
by  our  guide,  who  justified  the  character  we  had 
received  with  him  by  taking  to  hiaheela.  Putting 
myself  back  to  back  with  Sie  canon,  whom  I  ex- 
horted not  to  leave  me,  and  to  make  the  best  use  of 
his  sword  that  he  could,  I  began  to  wield  my 
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weapon  with  all  the  strength  and  skill  which  the 
emergency  demandecL  The  hlows  that  I  struck 
out  from  ten  or  twelve  paces  kept  them  at  a  re- 
spectful distance.  They  fired  a  few  shots,  one  of 
which  hit  the  canon  in  the  thigh ;  hut  the  heat  of 
the  comhat  prevented  him  from  feeling  it,  for  he 
defended  himself  with  the  utmost  determination, 
having  three  hundred  pistoles  in  his  helt,  which 
inspired  him  with  extraordinary  valour. 

•*  We  held  our  own  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hoar  against  all  these  people,  armed  with  halberds, 
swords,  and  fire-arms.  The  halberd-bearer  tried 
his  best  to  nm  us  through,  but  I  kept  my  eye  on 
him ;  and  as  the  furious  blows  I  dealt  kept  them 
aloof,  they  could  not  hurt  us  and  were  afraid  to 
close  upon  us.  The  bravest,  or  the  most  irritated 
amongst  them,  was  a  red-haired  youth,  who  pressed 
mo  very  hard  with  his  repeated  attacks.  As  I 
began  to  grow  fatigued  by  so  protracted  and  severe 
a  struggle,  I  made  a  last  effort,  and,  having  col- 
lected my  remaining  strength,  I  dealt  the  youth  a 
blow  which  compelled  him  a  moment  afterwards 
to  step  back  forty  paces  and  sit  down.  Never  were 
people  so  astonished  at  beholding  our  obstinate 
defence  againat  such  heavy  odds ;  sure  am  I  that 


if  they  could  have  foreseen  the  consequences  of 
their  parley  with  us,  they  would  have  spared  them- 
selves and  us  so  much  useless  fatigue.  At  length, 
when  they  saw  their  boldest  comrade  disabled,  they 
began  to  relax  their  efforts  and  hold  counsel 
amongst  themselves ;  whereupon  we  bethought  us 
it  was  time  to  beat  a  retreat  We  threw  ourselves 
into  the  wood  and  escaped  in  the  strangest  plight 
imaginable.-  I  had  lost  my  hat  and  cloak,  and 
missed  my  sword  from  my  side.  As  we  were  out 
of  breath  and  utterly  exhausted,  we  rested  a  short 
time  in  the  bushes.  W^e  found  our  horses,  who 
had  taken  fright  at  the  first  discharge,  about  a 
league  off.  They  were  in  a  similar  condition  with 
ourselves — their  bridles  and  girths  broken,  and  the 
pistols  in  the  holsters  much  damaged.  We  gained 
the  village  named  Beaumont  as  we  best  could." 

The  band  is  dispersed  and  the  red-haired  hero 
brought  to  the  gallows. 

We  have  quoted  sufficient  to  show  our  readers 
that  mere  imagination  does  not  play  so  large  a 
part  as  is  supposed  in  the  construction  of  these 
romances,  from  which  we  derive,  at  any  rate,  so 
much  amusement.  We  may,  perhaps,  revert  to 
the  subject  on  some  future  occasion. 


THE    NEW    FOREST. 


Lord  Sktmour,  in  the  course  of  last  year,  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  a  manner  which  the  public 
have  not  forgotten,  by  the  zeal  with  which  he 
mamtained  the  privileges  of  the  Grown,  as  opposed 
to  the  alleged  prescriptive  rights  of  certain  humble 
individuals  on  the  banks  of  the  Serpentine.  An 
ancestor  of  Mrs.  Hicks  had  saved  a  Hanoverian 
predecessor  of  the  Queen  from  being  drowned  in 
tbat  fair  sheet  of  water,  and  as  an  acknowledgpnent 
of  this  service,  her  progenitors  and  herself  were 
allowed  the  privilege  of  selling  apples  in  Hyde 
Park.  Many  great  and  noble  families  have  owed 
their  rise  to  causes  far  more  trivial  and  far  less 
honourable ;  hut  the  house  of  Hicks  lacked  either 
the  ability  or  the  desire  to  profit  by  this  memorable 
incident  A  whole  century  passed  awav,  and  in 
the  year  1851  its  representative  still  sold  apples 
and  gingerbread  as  her  forefathers  had  done  before 
her.  Lord  Seymour  then,  for  reasons  best  known 
to  himself,  thought  fit  to  deprive  her  of  the  poor 
privilege  she  had  so  long  enjoyed.  He  pulled 
down  her  house  about  her  ears,  and  summarily 
ejected  her  from  the  park.  The  legality  of  the  act 
was  doubtful ;  its  gross  injustice  was  too  palpable 
to  require  one  word  of  comment.  Mrs.  Hicks 
wrote  letters  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  his 
Qrace  returned  his  compliments  in  the  usual  form, 
and  told  her  that  his  business  was  with  the  Horse 
Cruards  and  not  with  the  Woods  and  Forests. 
Other  great  personages  replied  to  her  complaints 
in  a  siimlar  strain ;  and,  but  for  the  timely  inter- 
voation  of  the  press  and  the  public,  Mrs.  Hicks 
might  very  probably  have  perished  in  the  Serpen- 
tine, as  QeoTge  the  Second,  but  for  the  courage  of 
her  aaoesior,  would  undoubtedly  have  done. 


We  would  naturally  infer  from  Lord  Seymour's 
conduct  in  this  affair,  that  he  belongs  to  that 
class  of  strenuous  and  uncompromising  upholders 
of  the  royal  prerogative  whose  numbers  and 
whose  influence  have  much  diminished  of  recent 
years.  Such  would  be  a  fair  conclusion  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  history  of  Mrs.  Hicks.  Our  readers 
will  not  be  a  little  surprised,  however,  to  learn, 
that  at  the  very  time  when  his  lordship  was 
maintaining,  with  so  high  a  hand,  the  privil^es 
of  his  sovereign  against  the  claims  of  this  poor 
apple-woman  in  the  park,  he  was  deliberately 
sacrificing,  in  another  quarter,  the  rights  of  the 
Crown,  to  an  extent  that  is  hardly  credible. 
While  sternly  ejecting  Mrs.  Hicks  from  her  stand 
on  **  the  Serpentine,"  on  the  ground  that  a  cen- 
tury's occupation  was  no  sufficient  title,  he  was 
giving  away  thousands  of  broad  acres  in  Hamp- 
shire, the  undoubted  patrimony  of  the  Crown,  to 
certain  influential  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who 
certainly  never  saved  the  life  of  any  king,  but 
whose  sole  claims  upon  the  royal  bounty  consisted 
in  their  systematic  encroachment  upon  the  sove- 
reign's rights.  Li  a  word,  the  New  Forest,  which 
from  the  time  of  our  Saxon  kings  has  ever  been 
regarded  as  the  inheritance  of  the  Crown  and  the 
nation,  has  been  literally  Jobbed  away  by  an  Act 
passed  towards  the  dose  of  last  session.  This  spot, 
so  rich  in  natural  beauty  and  in  historical  associa- 
tions, is  intended,  in  effect,  to  be  partitioned 
among  its  surrounding  proprietors,  who  are, 
genendly  speaking,  persons  of  station  and  parlim- 
mentary  influence,  and  who  claim  the  right  of 
oommon  over  the  forest*  Of  tins  vast  demesne 
only  10,000  acres  are  reserved  for  the  Cfrown  and 
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the  public,  and  these  only  upon  certain  conditions; 
so  that  if  the  Act  in  question  be  carried  into  effect 
all  traces  of  the  royal  chase  may  be  expected 
quickly  to  disappear,  and,  what  is  of  much  more 
consequence,  the  public  will  be  robbed  to  the  ex- 
tent of  several  hundred  thousand  pounds.  It  is 
for  the  latter  reason  chiefly  that  we  deem  it  to  be 
our  duty  to  bring  the  matter  under  the  notice  of 
our  readers. 

We  shall  not  now  inquire  into  the  early  history 
of  the  New  Forest.  Sufl&ce  it  to  say,  that  for  a 
thousand  years  at  least  it  has  been  recognised  as  a 
royal  demesne ;  and  previous  to  the  accession  of 
William  III.  it  was,  in  fact,  the  absolute  property 
of  the  sovereign.  By  an  Act  passed  in  that  reign, 
however,  the  royal  rights  were  seriously  abridged, 
for  it  was  therein  provided  "  that  every  gift,  grant, 
estate,  or  interest,  on  or  in  the  said  waste,  which 
any  person  should  thereafter  presume  to  take  or 
obtain,  should,  ipso  facto,  be  null  and  void ;  and 
that  any  person  taking  or  obtaining  any  such, 
should  be  incapable  of  holding  it,  and  should  for- 
feit treble  the  value  thereof,  to  the  end  the  said 
forest  and  premises  be  perpetually  estated  and 
preserved  in  the  Crown  for  public  use,  and  not  to 
be  granted  to  any  private  tise  or  benefit  whatever" 

At  the  date  of  this  Act,  in  1698,  the  forest  ex- 
tended to  85,494  acres.  In  1787,  notwithstand- 
ing its  stringent  provisions,  the  Land  Revenue 
Conmiissioners  reported  "that  something  like 
20,000  acres  had  been  illegally  encroached  on  since 
the  statute.*'  The  progress  of  these  encroachments 
has  been  slow  but  steady  up  to  the  present  time. 
The  extent  of  the  forest  waste  is  now  computed  at 
58,000  acres ;  and  this  has  been  reduced  by  a  dash 
of  Lord  Seymour's  pen  to  10,000.  What  are  the 
encroachments  of  the  last  century  and  a  half  com- 
pared with  this  ? 

But  a  Gonmiission  was  recently  appointed  to  ex- 
amine into  this  matter,  and  doubtless  Lord  Sey- 
mour acted  in  accordance  with  their  recommenda- 
tion. Quite  the  reverse.  Lord  Portman  and 
Messrs.  Dampier  and  Daly  were  appointed  some 
time  since  Commissioners  to  examine  into ;  and  to 
report  upon,  claims  over  the  New  Forest,  and, 
although  they  did  not  specify  the  precise  number 
of  acres  to  which  they  considered  the  Crown  and 
the  public  entitled,  their  opinion  is  clearly  in 
favour  of  the  superior  claims  of  the  latter  over 


those  of  the  commoners.  They  state  distinctly  that 
''  in  case  of  any  arrangement  being  proposed  for  the 
separation  of  the  rights  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  com- 
moners in  this  forest,  a  correspondingly  large  por- 
tion of  the  soil  of  the  Forest  should  be  severed  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Crown  and  the  public." 
On  the  most  moderate  computation,  one  would  sup- 
pose that  this  meant  at  least  one-half  of  the  soil  in 
dispute.  Lord  Seymour,  representing  the  interests 
both  of  the  Crown  and  the  public  in  the  matter,  is 
content  to  take  a  sixth,  in  direct  contravention  of 
the  Act  of  1698,  which,  we  maintain,  ought  never 
to  have  been  infringed  on  behalf  of  any  private 
individual  whomsoever. 

And  who  are  the  gainers  by  the  bargain?  AVho 
are  those  commoners  of  the  New  Forest  who  have 
encroached  so  successfully  upon  the  public  rights, 
and  appropriated  to  themselves  since  the  time  of 
William  75,000  acres  of  national  property  ?  "We 
need  hardly  say  that  they  are  of  a  very  different 
class  from  the  applewoman  of  the  Serpentine. 
Noble  peers,  county  members.  Government  offi- 
cials, such  are  the  fortunate  individuals  whom  Lord 
Seymour  delights  to  honour  and  to  reward.  One 
law  for  the  commoners  of  Hyde-park,  and  another 
law  for  the  commoners  of  the  New  Forest :  to  him 
who  has  little,  still  less ;  to  him  who  has  much,  still 
more.  Such  is  the  morality  of  Whitehall  as  prac- 
tically illustrated  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Hicks  and  the 
disposal  of  the  royal  demesne  in  Hampshire. 

A  pamphlet  which  is  before  us  contains  a  dear 
and  succinct  account  of  the  whole  transaction  to 
which  we  have  thus  briefly  called  the  attention  of 
our  readers,  and  we  can  safely  recommend  its 
perusal  to  all  who  may  feel  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject.^ We  understand  that  an  attempt  will  be 
made  in  the  course  of  the  present  session  to  obtain 
a  repeal  of  the  Act  passed  last  year,  and  if  so  we 
shall  probably  return  to  the  question.  It  is,  in 
fact,  impossible  that  the  matter  can  rest  as  it  now 
stands.  So  unjustifiable  an  appropriation  of  na- 
tional property  (we  can  use  no  other  terms)  de- 
mands immediate  exposure  and  redress ;  and  whe- 
ther erring  through  negligence  or  design,  those 
who  sanctioned  it  are  equally  responsible  to  the 
public. 


•  "The  PubUo  Sobbed  by  ui Act  of  PwliaaieDtpuMd  kst 
SeMiOB.  By  an  Improrer.  Ayr:  T.  M. QcBmeU;  Sdiiibiizsb: 
Oliver  and  Cojd. 
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Whkn,  in  1785,  Mr.  Pitt  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons  hiB  plan  for  amending  the  re- 
presentation of  England,  it  was  received  by  the 
nation  with  the  same  apathy  and  silent  contempt 
which  IB  now  manifested  in  1852  towards  that  of 
Lord  John  Rnasell,  and  for  the  same  reason  ;  be« 
caiue  the  public,  now  as  then,  doubt  the  earnest- 
ness and  sincerity  of  the  Minister.  Pitt's  plan,  as 
everybody  knows,  was  to  buy  off  the  borough- 
mongers  by  an  accumulated  sum  so  large  as  to 
operate,  to  use  his  own  words,  as  an  irresistible 
kut.  The  modern  repairer  also  imagines  he  has 
got  an  irresistible  bait  for  the  flat-fish  of  a  future 
election ;  but  although,  like  the  heaven-born  Pre- 
mier, he  may  think  he  has  redeemed  his  pledge, 
the  same  fate  awaits  his  attempt  at  redemption. 
We  amuse  ourselves  at  comparing  the  similarity  of 
the  sneers  of  the  members  in  1852  with  those  of 
1785.  Look,  said  the  gentlemen  of  both  periods, 
how  little  excitement  the  question  raises  1  Where 
are  your  petitions  from  the  populous  towns  and 
counties?  Why  meddle  with  a  matter  nobody 
aeems  to  care  about?  In  1798,  when  Mr.  Grey 
gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  bring  in  a  measure 
of  reform,  the  country  was  aroused  from  one  ex- 
tremity to  Uie  other ;  because  the  people  knew  he 
was  in  earnest.  That  general  excitement,  and  the 
general  petitioning  attendant  upon  it,  were  now 
assamed  by  the  opponents  to  all  reform,  and  by 
Mr.  Pitt  in  particular,  as  convincing  and  sufficing 
reasons  for  not  legislating  at  all  in  the  matter. 

Again,  in  1832,  when  the  same  Mr.  Grey,  after- 
wards Earl  Grey,  brought  forward  that  Bill  which, 
par  excellence,  was  called  the  Reform  Bill,  there 
were  not  wanting  members  in  either  House  to  ex- 
claim against  meddling  with  the  matter  while  the 
people  continuad  in  a  fever  of  excitement  As  the 
bantling,  however,  could  no  longer  be  strangled, 
its  persecutors  did  their  best  to  make  it  lame,  de- 
formed and  impotent  The  Minister  comes  forward 
with  a  flourish  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
to  announce  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  its  con- 
firmation ;  and,  far  from  being  abashed  at  the  dis- 
gust with  which  John  Bull  looks  at  the  spurious 
monster,  he  hails  the  contemptuous  silence  as  most 
favourable  to  the  sponsors,  while  ihe  urchin  goes 
through  the  political  catechism,  by  which  it  will 
Hot  fail  to  show  that  it  has  renounced  bribery,  cor- 
ruption, the  Devil  and  all  his  works,  as  certainly 
and  completely  as  other  innocents  are  wont  to  do, 
to  the  edification  and  satisfaction  of  the  now  pure 
and  incorruptible  electors  of  Great  Britain. 

Lord  John  commenced  the  ceremony  by  re- 
minding his  auditors  of  their  fears  and  despondency 
at  the  birth  of  his  hopeful  progeny.  He  shows 
how  groundless  were  their  apprehensions  of  the 
l>eople  getting  any  sufficient  control  over  the 
hocus-pocus  of  their  proper  lords  and  masters. 
He  seemed  to  hint  his  triumph,  that  maugre 
reform,  Whigs  had  out-stripped  Tories  in  ex- 
travagsDce  and  corruption,  and  left  new  paths 


open  to  their  successors,  of  which  the  Whigs  can 
safely  claim  the  invention.  His  speech  was  tanta- 
mount to  an  assurance  that  there  is  nothing  like  a 
well  put-on  semblance  of  purity  and  prudery  to 
enable  sinners  to  indulge  in  the  little  pleasures 
of  the  flesh.  Sir  William  Meredith,  at  a 
very  early  period,  observed  in  the  House  that, 
if  ever  it  acquired  a  character  by  measures  of 
reform,  while  the  men  who  carried  them  out 
should  continue  to  be  corrupt,  that  state  of  affitirs 
would  of  all  be  the  most  dangerous ;  for  what  in- 
justice, said  he,  can  be  so  complete  as  that  which 
is  done  under  the  colour  and  seeming  of  justice? 
We  remember  the  time  when  the  Whigs,  out  of 
office,  were  bidding  for  popularity,  and  how  con- 
stantly they  denounced  the  reckless  and  wicked 
conduct  of  the  Tories,  a  term  they  pronounced 
synonymous  with  robbers.  We  ourselves  have 
heard  this  language  from  the  mouths  of  half  the 
gentlemen  now  in  office ;  and  we  can  recollect  the 
same  accusations  from  the  orators  of  the  generation 
before  them.  "  Observe,*'  said  Sheridan,  speaking 
on  Mr.  Grey's  motion, ''  under  the  present  corrupt 
system  .  .  .  about  seventy  peerages  have  been  con- 
ferred upon  individuals  who  have  not  a  single 
meritorious  deed  to  show  for  the  service  of  their 
country,  and  for  no  other  abilities  than  that  of 
selling  the  boroughs  in  their  possession."  Similar 
arguments  out  of  the  House  were  answered  by  a 
royal  proclamation  against  seditious  writings  and 
associations,  a  capital  substitute  in  those  days  for 
reason  and  common-sense. 

Let  us  pause,  and  ask  whether  the  substance  of 
Sheridan's  complaint  does  not  remain  as  pro- 
voking as  ever.  Is  it  merit,  or  dependance 
on  the  aristocracy,  that  secures  employment  and 
ninety-nine  appointments,  large  or  small,  out  of 
each  hundred  under  our  reformed  State  and  Par- 
liament? We  would  back  my  lady's  maid's  first 
cousin's  chance  against  the  most  meritorious  family 
in  England  for  employment,  civil,  military  or 
naval.  In  fact,  it  is  notorious  that  nearly  all 
patronage  is  absorbed  by  the  nobility  and  their 
dependants.^ 

But  even  at  this  early  period  enlightened  states- 
men were  not  such  blockheads  as  to  suppose  that 
a  limited  extension  of  the  franchise  would  afford 
any  security  for  good  government  Fox  has  re- 
corded, in  his  **  History  of  James  II,"  his  belief 
that  the  time  might  come  when,  under  the  mask 

•Vattel  says  in  his  "Chapter  on  Justice  and  Polity," 
"  There  is  another  kind  of  justice  named  attributive  or  ots- 
tributive,  which  in  general  consists  in  treaiine  everyme  ac- 
cording to  his  own  deserts.  This  virtue  ought  to  regulate 
the  distribution  of  public  employments,  honours  end  rewards, 
in  a  state.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  duty  the  nation  owes  to 
hertelf,  to  encourage  good  dtisens,  to  excite  everyone  to 
Tirtuo  by  honours  and  rewards,  Ac. ;  and  in  the  next  place  it 
is  a  duty  the  nation  owes  to  individuals,**  To  neglect  these 
duties,  adds  Yattel,  in  order  to  advance  useless  men  without 
merit,  merely  becauae  the^  are  servile  dependanta,  is  a  capital 
fault,  than  which  there  is  bardW  anv  greater,  nor  one  more 
likelv  to  promote  the  declixie  and  fall  of  a  powerful  state. — 
P.  80,  b.  1,  ch.  sm. 
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of  reform,  a  Ministry  might  be  found  insidioosly 
mischievous.  But  let  us  hear  his  own  worda 
They  are  to  be  found  in  the  introductory  chapter 
of  the  work.  '"The  time  may  come  when  the 
popularity  of  these  measures  shall  enable  the  men 
who  carry  them,  if  not  carefully  selected,  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  corruption  and  prodigality 
through  channels  heretofore  unknown.'*  Whether 
this  prophecy  be  fulfilled  let  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don answer.  Let  the  various  trading-companies 
say  whose  patronage  is  forestalled  by  the  hirelings 
of  the  present  Government  Official,  Admiralty  and 
Treasury  orders  for  appointments,  are  filed  in  their 
inner  offices  as  regularly  as  their  receipts.  The 
raciest  Tory  never  dreamt  of  this.  It  is  a  revival 
of  the  butler's  extortion  on  the  payment  of  his 
master's  bills.  We  say,  they  are  marked  and  filed 
as  we  designate  them.  My  lords  and  gentlemen 
will  call  them  recommendations;  but  the  plain 
common-sense  of  the  merchant  induces  him  to 
label  them  like  a  man  of  business.  John  Bull 
would  show  more  sense  if,  instead  of  poring  over 
the  hotch-potch  of  Lord  John  Russell's  schedules, 
he  would  call  to  mind  the  words  of  Junius :  "  With 
regard  to  anv  influence  of  the  constituent  over  the 
conduct  of  the  representative,  there  is  little  differ- 
ence between  a  seat  for  seven  years  and  a  seat  for 
life.  The  prospect  of  your  resentment  is  too  re- 
mote ;  and  altkough  the  last  session  of  a  septennial 
Parliament  be  usually  employed  in  courting  the 
farour  of  the  people,  consider  that,  at  this  rate, 
your  representatives  have  six  years  for  offences 
and  but  one  for  atonement  A  death-bed  repen- 
tance seldom  reaches  to  restitution.  If  you  reflect 
that  in  the  changes  of  administration  your  warmest 
patriots  have  in  their  turn  been  invested  with  the 
lawful  and  unlawful  authority  of  the  Grown,  and 
though  other  reliefs  or  improvements  have  been  held 
forth  to  the  people,  yet  that  no  one  man  in  office 
has  ever  promoted  or  encouraged  a  bill  for  shorten- 
ing the  duration  of  Parliaments,  but  that  (who- 
ever was  Minister)  the  opposition  to  this  measure 
has  been  constant  and  uniform  on  the  part  of 
Governments,  you  cannot  but  conclude,  without 
the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  long  Parliaments," 
&c.f  (fee. 

Now  this,  though  a  very  old-fashioned  quota- 
tion, is  very  pertinent;  for  no  matter  what  may 
be  the  numbers  of  the  future  constituency,  the  evil 
will  still  remain,  unless  we  can  get  candidates  to 
prove  their  sincerity  by  a  pledge,  and,  what  is  still 
more  difficult,  to  keep  it  entire.  We  can  have  no 
better  touchstone.  If  we  can  still  believe  that 
patriots  sacrifice  50002.  to  corrupt  a  small  con- 
stituency,  merely  for  the  love  of  their  country, 
or  for  the  gratification  of  vanity,  without  expecta- 
tion of  large  returns,  which  some  of  them  by  busi- 
ness-habits have  been  looking  for  all  their  lives, 
then  is  our  simplicity  incredible.  The  tub  thrown 
out  to  the  whale,  in  the  form  of  a  supplementary 
Reform  Bill,  will  not  answer  the  purpose  intended. 
The  compound  reminds  us  of  that  of  a  quack 
doctor  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  who 
having  determined  to  launch  a  panacea,  comjposed 
it  of  equal  parts  of  all  the  celebrated  pills  m  the 
national  pharmacopeia,  with  directions  that  the  dose 


might  be  increased  or  diminished  agreeably  with 
the  effect  produced,  though  what  or  how  much 
effect,  if  any,  it  was  calculated  to  produce  for  good 
or  for  evil,  beyond  the  gulling  of  a  gaping  multi- 
tude, the  eloquent  benefactor  to  mankind  could  no 
more  divine  dian  our  modem  state-physician.  One 
thing  he  vouched  for,  that  if  it  did  not  cure  it 
would  not  kilL 

We  ourselves  have  no  prejudices,  natural  or 
acquired,  against  physic ;  but  we  have  a  shrewd 
suspicion  that  the  remedy  may  be  worse  than  the 
disease.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  franchifie 
fairly  and  equally  extended,  but  we  think  that  our 
countrymen  may  in  the  mean  time  pay  too  detrly 
for  their  whistle.  We  have  a  great  respect  for 
that  which  constitutes  a  state, 

Hiirii-mmded  men  who  know  Uieir  righta, 
Ado,  knowing,  dare  mainUiin ; 

but  we  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  we  be- 
lieve that  the  much-ado-about-nothing  system  of 
excitement,  as  recently  kept  up  by  the  two  great 
aristocratic  parties  of  the  kingdom  to  suit  their 
own  selfish  purposes  of  ambition  and  mastery,  is 
too  mischievous,  too  expensive,  and  by  far  too 
destructive  of  the  best  interests  of  society,  to  be 
counterpoised  by  the  addition  of  some  thoufiauds 
of  sweet  voices,  whether  conjured  up  by  the  magic 
wand  of  a  Minister,  or  elaborated,  along  with 
bricks  and  mortar,  in  the  National  Fr^old  Land 
Society  by  Mr.  Cobden.    We  should  hail,  indeed, 
those  clauses  with  most  pleasure  which  could  be 
found  likely  to  dispel  the  delusion  under  which 
these  societies  are  joined  by  superficial  observeiB; 
and  we  will  take  this  occasion  to  warn  the  Man-' 
Chester  man  of  the  folly  and  cruelty  with  which 
his  scheme  is  practically  carried  out    Within  the 
suburbs,  and  but  two  or  three  miles  from  the  city, 
fields  of  forty  or  fifty  acres  have  been  excavated, 
many  years  ago,  by  the  brickmakers,  so  as  to  form 
a  huge  pit  fourteen  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
marginal  soil.    This  is  man's  first  encroachmeDt 
on  3ie  interests  of  his  fellow-men.     A  few  years 
ago  it  was  a  sure  road  to  a  fortune  even  to  a  man 
who  could  scarcely  write  his  name.    The  wealth 
left  to  his  suburban  son  made  tiie  young  brick  a 
magistrate ;  the  stagnant  ¥ra^ters  left  on  the  now 
worked-out  estate  produced  ague  and  remittent 
fever;  and  when  the  pallid  shiverer  went  up  to 
the  great  house  for  relief,  by  good  luck  he  got  a 
ticket  to  the  hospital.    Mr.  Gobden  may  ask  what 
he  has  to  do  with  this.   Let  him  not  be  impatient 
We  will  not  fail  to  bring  the  continuation  of  the 
evil  home  to  his  door.    Many  years  pass  by,  and 
the    brick-ground  is  partially    cultivated.    Th« 
mechanic  tries  his  hand  at  a  patch;  the  milk- 
man brings  a  few  cows  upon  it;  but  the  proprietors 
bide  their  time  for  the  extension  of  the  suburb^ 
The  business  gentlemen  of  the  National  Freehold 
Land  Society  cast  their  eyes  on  the  spot    They 
know  that  they  can  make  it  productive.    A  m^ 
allotments,  a  meeting,  a  spicy  speech  or  two,  and 
one  cheer  more  for  Mr.  Cobden,  and  the  thing  is 
done.    The  land  is  bought  for  ten  or  twelve 
thousands,  and  forthwith  sold  in  lots  at  an  ad- 
vanced price,  sufficient  to  allow  a  very  fair  wro 
for  working  out  the  good  cause.    You  have  mj 
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to  walk  to  Stoke  Newington,  and  at  the  back  of 
Coach  and  Horses-lane  you  will  see  the  new- 
fledged  freeholders  all  working  like  negroes  to 
nise  np  a  modem  Utopia.  If  Mr.  Gobden  has 
not  yet  made  his  visits  the  sooner  he  goes  the  bet- 
ter.  There  in  a  large  ]Ht  about  fifteen,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  limit-line  even  twenty  feet 
below  their  neighbours,  he  will  see  freeholders  in 
posse  and  freeholders  in  esse  caging  themselves, 
as  the  bears  are  cooped  up  in  the  pits  of  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  only  instead  of  a  pole  they 
may  cUmb  to  their  own  roofis,  from  which  they 
may  see  the  sun.  Clearly,  they  can  have  no  very 
perfect  drainage,  but  they  will  have  a  vote  for 
representatives.  As  clearly  they  can  have  no 
efficient  ventilation,  but  uiey  will  vent  their 
political  sentiments  in  their  votes  for  representa- 
tives. Certainly,  they  will  have  ag^e  and  all  sorts 
of  fevers,  but  they  will  also  have  once  in  seven 
years,  or  may  be  oftener,  the  pleasurable  excite- 
ment of  the  fever  of  politics.  Is  not  this  paying 
rather  too  dear  for  their  whistle  ? 

We  happen  to  know  that  when  this  pit  was 
boQght  a  proprietor  of  the  land  to  the  south  mar- 
gin instructed  Leifchild  that  he  was  ready  to 
BQppiy  them  with  an  embouchure^  large  enough  to 
admit  of  free  ventilation  from  the  south-west,  on 
eqoal  terms,  at  a  valuation;  and  the  auctioneer 
announced  the  advantage  from  his  rostrum.  He 
even  sent  his  solicitor  to  the  law-agent  of  the 
society.  Looking  at  the  map,  the  man  of  law 
sagaciously  remarked,  "  We  found  we  could  sell  all 
oar  allotments  at  our  own  price,  and  we  have  sold 
fhem.  We  see  the  advantages  of  getting  a  large 
approach  to  the  green ;  and  at  our  next  meeting 
we  will  tell  the  allottees,  who  may,  perhaps,  like 
to  jom  for  purchase."  Afler  investing  each  his 
small  accumulation  of  hard  earnings  in  the  land, 
and  with  their  hands  in  brick  and  mortar,  it  may 
easily  be  surmised  what  chance  they  have  of  secur- 
ing the  benefit  which  had  been  neglected  by  their 
patrons.  God  defend  society  from  such  patriots ! 
We  dare  not  trust  ourselves  to  comment  farther 
on  such  a  systeuL  We  lack  the  smooth-tongued, 
silvery  indifiference  of  our  new  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affedrs.  We  cannot  calmly  contemplate 
oar  countrymen  cut  down  in  cold  blood  by  the 
Austrian  sabre  abroad,^  nor  our  fellow-citizens  at 

*  All  English  eentlemeii  who  hftve  travelled  much  abroad 
will  obiorve  in.  the  defence  of  the  Austrian,  so  delicately 
tcodied  upon  hy  Earl  OronTiUe,  that  the  insult  was  a  natbnal 
ons.  "Monsiear  Anglais  irritated  me  by  holding  up  his  hands 
to  box  "  is  the  hackneyed  lie  which  is  ordinarily  used  before  the 
foreigB  magistrates.  In  the  agony  suffered  by  Mr.  Maher, 
vhaa  reeorered  from  his  swoon,  by  the  pain  of  his  wound,  he 
iBigkt  look  up  to  Hearen  for  mercy,  but  not  to  his  country  for 
svengement.  All  human  passion  is  to  be  abandoned  in  our 
iwv  ratem,  and,  we  suppose,  a  clearing-house  will  be  esta- 
mwd  on  the  principle  of  that  at  the  Euston  Terminus,  where 
nlsaoes  are  to  be  dispassionately  struck  on  a  scale  for  inter- 
iMtiooal  imuries,  and  checked  off  by  the  mileage  of  each 
tOTitory.  Item,  a  head-wound  with  a  sabre.  Item,  a  kick 
<n  tiie  breeeh,  Ac  Yattal  says  something  about  national 
nunlts  thrcMu^  the  indiridual  demanding  national  apology 
for  woundea  honour.  Honour!  what  hare  the  present 
Ministers  to  do  with  "  honour?**  They  are  consistent  so  far. 
Mmt  Vattel ;  "  We  ought  not  to  say  in  general  that  we  hare 
mared  an  injuiy  from  a  nation,  because  we  hare  received  it 
nvm  one  of  its  members.  .  .  .  But  when  by  its  spirit  its 
atzims  and  its  manners  it  accustoms  and  authorises  its 
atisflos  [on  oOosr,  Ibr  example^  marching  at  the  head  of  his 


bome  entrapped  like  wolves  in  a  pit  To  such  a 
system  of  vote-creation  we  even  prefer  the  peddling 
panacea  of  Lord  John  Russell.  His  career  as  a 
Minister  reminds  us  of  the  anecdote  of  a  Quaker 
who,  having  arrived  nearly  at  the  end  of  his 
weekly  avocations,  psalmed  out  with  a  nasal 
snuffle,  **  William  I  hast  thou  sanded  the  sugar  ?" 
"Yes,  master."  "Hast  thou  wet  the  tobacco?* 
"Yes,  master."  "Hast  thou  mixed  the  chicory 
with  the  coflFee?"  "Yes,  master."  "Hast  thou 
seen  to  the  scales?"  "Yes,  master."  "Verily, 
well ;  put  out  the  gas,  and  now  come  into  our 
inner  tabernacle  to  family  prayers."  In  a  like 
correct  and  consistent  tone  of  morality  our  versa- 
tile Minister  may  ask,  Has  that  laudatory  article 
on  Lord  Granville  gone  to  the  Timet  office? 

Yes,  master !    Did  Mr. take  care  to  tell  the 

public  that  Chatham's  old  plan  of  consulting  Eng- 
land's happiness  at  home,  and  securing  it  by  an 
unforgiving  frown  if  any  dared  to  wrong  her,  must 
no  longer  be  pursued  by  such  men  as  Palmerston, 
but  must  be  replaced  by  the  modem  soothing- 
system  ?  Yes,  master  I  Has  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  taken  care  to  suppress  that  unlucky 
squabble  at  the  India  House  about  their  claim  for 
400,000^.  ?  Yes,  master !  Have  the  Admiralty 
suppressed  the  communication  from  the  coast  rela- 
tive to  two  boats,  full  of  slaves,  being  sunk  by  the 
shots  of  the  Wolverine,  when,  horrible  to  relate^ 
not  a  soul  escaped,  but  all  were  destroyed  or 
drowned  within  sight  of  their  own  coast  ?  Yes, 
master,  we  knew  you  wished  that  particularly. 
Has  our  Chancellor  calculated  the  saving  effected 
by  Lord  Seymour  having  turned  an  old  woman 
out  of  the  park,  aided  by  the  chief  power  of  the 
Horse  Guards,  as  a  set-off  against  the  item  of 
200,000/.  for  lighting  and  ventilating  our  imma- 
culate House  ?  Yes,  master !  Have  the  lords  and 
gentlemen  of  the  Treasury,  Admiralty  and  other 
offices  seen  to  their  perquisites  ?  In  course,  mas- 
ter !  Very  well ;  all  is  welL  Now,  summon  our 
supporters,  and  I  will  deliver  a  beautiful  lecture 
on  Reform.  We  wish  he  had  embodied  in  it  the 
following  extract  from  Charles  James  Fox.  It  is 
very  edifying,  and  not  without  its  application. 

"The  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  forms  one  of 
the  most  singular  as  well  as  of  the  most  important 
periods  of  history.  It  is  the  era  of  good  laws  and 
oad  government  The  abolition  of  the  Court  of 
Wards,  the  repeal  of  the  writ  De  Heretico  Com- 
burendo,  the  Triennial  Parliament  Bill,  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  right  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  regard  to  impeachment,  the  expiration  of  the 
License  Act,  and,  above  all,  the  glorious  statute  of 
ELabeas  Corpus,  have  therefore  induced  a  modem 
writer  of  great  eminence  to  fix  the  year  1679  as 
the  period  at  which  our  constitution  had  arrived 
at  its  greatest  theoretical  perfection ;  but  he  owns, 

soldiers]  to  maltreat  foreigners,  the  nation  in  gonend  is  guilty 
of  the  crime.  The  slory  of  the  nation  is  a  real  and  substan- 
tial advantage,  and  she  has  a  right  to  defend  it,  as  well  as  her 
other  adrantages.  He  who  attacks  her  glory  does  her  an 
injury;  and  she  has  a  right  to  exact  of  him  reparation  eren 
by  foroe  of  arms.  They  who  in  such  matters  oeprecate  ]^re« 
tensions,  if  not  too  lofty^  and  attribute  them  to  a  Tain  pnde, 
only  'betray  ignorance  m  despising  one  of  the  firmest  sup- 
ports of  the  greatness  and  safety  or  a  state.' " 
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in  a  ehort  note  npon  the  paaaage  alluded  to,  that 
the  times  immediately  following  were  times  of 
great  practical  oppression."  What  a  field  for  medi- 
tation does  this  short  observation  from  sach  a  man 
furnish !  What  reflections  does  it  not  suggest  to 
a  thinking  mind  npon  the  inefficacy  of  human  laws, 
and  the  imperfection  of  human  constitutions ! 

**  We  are  called  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
progress  of  our  constitution,  and  our  attention  is 
fixed  with  the  most  minute  accuracy  to  a  particular 
point,  when  it  is  said  to  have  risen  to  its  utmost 
perfection.  Here  we  are,  then,  at  the  best  mo« 
ment  of  the  best  constitution  that  ever  human 
wisdom  framed.  What  follows?  A  time  of  oppres* 
sion  and  misery,  not  arising  from  external  or  acci- 
dental causes,  such  as  war,  pestilence  or  famine,  nor 
even  from  any  such  alteration  of  the  laws  as  might 
be  supposed  to  impair  this  boasted  perfection,  but 
from  a  corrupt  and  wicked  administration,  which 
all  the  so  much-admired  checks  of  the  constitution 
were  not  able  to  prevent  How  vain,  then,  how 
idle,  how  presumptuous  is  the  opinion  that  laws 
can  do  everything !  and  how  weak  and  pernicious 
the  maxim  founded  upon  it,  that  measures,  not 
men,  are  to  be  attended  to !" 

Again,  there  is  another  passage  which  might 
have  been  weighed  with  advantage,  when  he  ar- 
rived at  the  flourish  which  called  forth  the  cheers 
of  his  supporters :  "  Great  instances  of  credulity 
and  blindness  are  often  liable  to  the  suspicion  of 
being  pretended,  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  the 
continuing  in  situations  of  power  and  employ- 
ment longer  than  strict  honour  would  allow." — 
"Life  of  James  II.,"  Introductory  Chapter, 
page  26. 

And  again,  when  he  congratulated  the  House 
on  the  absence  of  all  political  excitement  through- 
out the  land,  it  would  have  been  most  edifying  if 
he  had  subjoined,  "  It  is  well  for  the  country  that 
the  people  begin  to  meditate  calmly ;  that  they 
are  tired  of  being  dragged  at  the  tails  of  the  great 
parties  of  the  State,  who,  between  yon  and  me, 
Mr.  Speaker,  have  been  handed  down  to  posterity 
by  an  ex-censor  of  the  London  Ck)llege  of  Phy- 
sicians as  having  given,  in  their  systematic  arousal 
of  the  passions  of  the  many  to  suit  party  purposes, 
a  greater  impulse  to  insanity,  and  a  larger  contri- 
bution to  mad-houses,  than  can  be  traced  to  any 
other  single  cause."  We  trust  we  shall  not  again 
see  flaming  patriots  taking  the  circuits  of  the 
country  to  inflame  the  people  to  bear  them  on 
their  shoulders  to  office  one  year,  and  on  the  next 
the  judges,  under  the  special  directions  of  the  same 
patriots,  going  their  circuits  to  try  and  hang  the 
over-excited.  If  men  cannot  secure  good  govern- 
ment by  calm  deliberation  with  Uieir  fellow- 
citizens  at  home,  where  they  can  enjoy  the  feast  of 
reason  and  the  flow  of  soul,  experience  has  shown 
they  are  not  likely  to  get  it  by  bawling  and  hur- 
rahing at  the  hustings,  or  cracking  their  voices  at 
the  Juggernaut  procession  of  a  member's  chairing. 
It  is  that  sort  of  morbid  excitement  which  has 
repeatedly  deprived  the  masses  of  their  reason. 


and  induced  them  to  repose  confidence  in  men 
who,  from  their  boyhood,  have  been  known  to  be 
bad;  and  thus  they  who,  in  their  native  towns, 
could  not  g^t  trust  for  a  dinner  have  become  the 
political  leaders  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  to  the 
utter  perdition  of  not  a  few,  and  to  the  no  small 
discomfort  of  all,  not  to  mention  the  misguided 
who  ended  their  lives  by  bread  and  water  and 
cholera  in  the  prisons  of  London,  in  184:9.  Peace 
to  their  manes,  poor  fellows  I  **  A  plague  on  both 
their  Houses !"  or  ''  Magis  in  exemplo  !*'  might  be 
appropriately  sculptured  on  their  tombs ;  and  the 
Whigs  ought  to  be  compelled  to  provide  for  their 
widows  and  children,  for  having  first  set  them  a 
bad  example. 

We  cannot  do  a  better  service  to  those  who,  like 
ourselves,  are  dissatisfied  with  the  insincerit]^  of 
our  rulers,  than  to  transcribe  the  opinion  of  Chules 
James  Fox,  whidi,  if  it  had  been  read  and  con- 
sidered by  the  Chartists  or  their  leaders,  would 
have  saved  both  from  much  humiliation,  and  the 
latter  from  the  greatest  moral  delinquency.  Fox 
is  speaking  of  the  passive  conduct  of  the  oppressed 
nation  of  England  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
James  II. : 

*'  The  prudential  reasons  against  resistance  at 
that  time  were  exceedingly  strong ;  and  there  is 
no  point  in  human  concerns  wherein  the  dictates 
of  virtue  and  worldly  prudence  are  so  identified 
as  in  this  great  question  of  resistance  by  force  to 
established  Government.  Success,  it  has  been  in- 
vidiously remarked,  constitutes,  in  most  instances, 
the  sole  difference  between  the  traitor  and  the 
deliverer  of  his  country.  A  rational  probability 
of  success,  it  may  be  truly  said,  distinguishes  the 
well-considered  enterprise  of  the  patriot  from  the 
rash  schemes  of  the  disturber  of  the  public  peace. 
To  command  success  is  not  in  the  power  of  man ; 
but  to  deserve  success  by  choosing  a  proper  time, 
as  well  as  a  proper  object,  by  the  prudence  of  liis 
means  no  less  than  by  the  pmrity  of  his  views,  by 
a  cause  not  only  intrinsically  just  but  likely  to 
insure  general  support,  is  the  indispensable  daty 
of  him  who  engages  in  an  insurrection  against  an 
existing  Government  We  ought,  says  Ludlow,  to 
be  very  careful  and  circumspect  in  this  particular, 
and,  at  least,  be  assured  of  every  probable  ground 
to  believe  the  power  under  which  we  engage  to  be 
sufficiently  able  to  protect  us  in  our  undertaking ; 
otherwise  we  must  account  ourselves  not  ouly 
guilty  of  our  own  blood,  but  also,  in  some  mes- 
Bure,  of  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  all  those  that 
we  induce  to  engage  with  us,  though  the  cause 
were  never  so  just" — Fox's  James  IL,p.  176. 

We  doubt  whether  the  fierce  patriots  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  or  the  modern  Whigs,  could 
read  this  passage  without  a  blush.  Physical  force 
is  now  out  of  the  question ;  but  the  paragraph  will 
supply  an  useful  caution  to  voters  when  choosing^ 
the  standard  under  which  they  will,  at  no  distant 
period,  have  to  exercise  their  franchise.  They 
need  not  despond.     To  everything  there  is  a 


season. 
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Irish  Ethnology  Sodctlly  and  Politically  Considered. 
By  George  £lli8,  M.B.,  T.C.D.  Dublin:  Hodges 
and  Smith,  Grafton-street  London:  Hamilton, 
Adams  and  Go. 

Should  any  be  doubtfal  on  the  point,  oar  Parlia- 
mentary annals  wonld,  we  think,  convince  the 
most  sceptical  that  the  government  of  Ireland  has 
been  for  many  years,  and  still  continues,  a  source  of 
endless  difficulty  to  each  successive  Administration. 
It  is  not  for  want  of  incessant  debating  that  a  happy 
result  seems  as  distant  as  ever ;  it  is  not  that  public 
men,  whether  Whigs  or  Tories,  are  not  sufficiently 
alive  to  Irish  distress,  that  ancient  grievances  still 
rend  that  Indkless  land ;  it  is  not,  in  short,  from 
any  lack  of  sympathy  or  energy  in  the  sister  king- 
dom that  poverty  and  crime  now  reign  triumphant 
over  one  of  the  fairest  spots  on  the  habitable  globe. 
No ;  England  is  ever  holding  out  the  right-hand 
of  fellowship,  ever  devising  new  methods  of  relief, 
ever  toiling  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  her 
Irish  brethren.  But  failure  is  a  close  attendant  on 
all  her  efiforts ;  her  subscriptions  and  her  schemes 
are  alike  answered  by  sullen  discontent;  constant 
ingratttude  alienates  her  affection,  and  success  in 
her  philanthropic  designs  seems  well-nigh  hopeless. 

But  tiie  truth  is,  that  we  start  on  false  premises ; 
cor  sympathy  is  wasted,  our  energy  is  misdirected, 
onless  we  set  about  the  application  of  our  remedy 
in  the  right  way.  We  are  apt  to  pay  too  little 
attention  to  the  original  distinctions  of  the  races ; 
we  are  too  apt  to  forget  the  different  natures  of 
Celt  and  Saxon,  and  to  fancy  that  the  same  laws 
and  insdtationB  which  give  wealth,  peace  and  con- 
tentment to  the  one,  are  equally  adapted  to  secure 
the  same  blessings  to  the  other. 

The  work  before  us  strives  to  correct  this  error. 
It  draws  an  interesting,  and,  we  think,  a  correct 
view  of  the  Celtic  and  Saxon  characters ;  it  dwells 
on  the  intense  love  of  personal  independence  which 
animates  the  Saxon,  on  his  eagerness  for  adventure 
and  commercial  enterprise,  on  his  innate  love  of 
order  and  respect  for  laws;  and  contrasts  with 
these  characteristics  the  irritability  and  fighting- 
propensities  of  the  Celt,  his  general  tendency  to 
disorder,  his  disinclination  to  truth,  his  strong  at- 
tachment to  his  native  soil  and  total  dependanceon 
it  for  support ;  and  finally,  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
chief  enemy  of  his  progress,  his  unconquerable 
antipathy  to  commercial  pursuits. 

Having  compared  the  attributes  of  the  two  races, 
and  having  shown  how  all  Uie  original  defects  of 
the  Celtic  character  have  been  fostered  and  pre- 
served up  to  the  present  time  by  their  isolation 
from  intercourse  with  other  nations,  the  book  pro- 
ceeds to  throw  out  some  valuable  hints  for  the 
removal  of  the  mischief,  vvliich,  if  not  altogether 
new,  may  at  least  be  so  to  many  of  our  readers, 
and,  if  acted  upon,  might  prove  extremely  useful 
in  the  furtherance  of  their  grand  object. 

Mr.  Ellis  would,  at  once,  boldly  and  straight- 
forwardly tell  the  Irishman  of  his  shortcomings, 


and  then  assist  him  to  conquer  thenL  He  would 
break  down  the  barriers  with  which  the  Celt  is 
surrounded,  he  would  put  a  stop  to  that  state  of 
isolation  which  has  so  long  been  his  bane  and  ruin, 
he  would  show  him,  by  example,  the  "  value  of 
labour,  the  necessity  of  order,  the  advantages  of 
knowledge,  and  the  comforts  of  a  higher  scale  of 
living ;"  and,  as  it  were,  lead  him  to  conform  to 
Saxon  modes  of  civilisation  and  progress. 

And,  to  prove  that  his  plan  is  not  Utopian,  Mr. 
Ellis  suggests  several  means  of  attaining  this  desi- 
rable end — not  without  benefit  to  those  who  may 
undertake  the  task.  The  chief,  and  most  naturally 
so,  of  these  means,  is  the  encouragement  of  educa- 
tion. Much  has  already  been  done,  but  much  more 
remains.  Gross  superstitions  have  to  be  removed, 
false  notions  eradicated;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  a  better  and  more  general  system  of 
education  would  soon  dispel  the  ignorance  and 
prejudice  which  now  stand  in  the  path  of  improve- 
ment, as  dragons  in  front  of  an  enchanted  castle. 

Mr.  Ellis  also  shows  the  great  advantage  to 
accrue  to  English  capitaUsts  from  the  employ- 
ment of  their  wealth  in  the  encouragement  of  the 
manufactures  of  Ireland ;  he  points  out  the  peculiar 
natural  advantages  and  vast  water-power  of  the 
country,  its  favourable  position  with  regard  to  the 
New  World — how  its  fisheries,  now  languishing 
and  neglected  merely  for  want  of  a  market,  might 
easily  be  converted  into  a  source  of  comparative 
wealth  to  thousands  of  inhabitants ;  and,  in  con- 
clusion, he  predicts  the  regeneration  of  Ireland, 
as  the  glorious  consequence  of  that  gradual  assimi- 
lation of  character  which  would  «nsue  from  the 
intercourse  thus  established  between  the  two 
nations. 

We  confidently  recommend  this  little  work  to 
the  attention  of  all  who  have  the  cause  of  Ireland 
at  heart,  and  who  would  wish  to  see  a  union,  not 
only  in  name  but  in  spirit — a  union,  not  barely 
kept  on  foot  by  coercive  laws  and  military  occu- 
pation, but  preserved  by  indivisibility  of  interests, 
perpetuated  by  the  sacred  ties  of  cordiality  and 
friendship. 

LowelTs  Poetical  Works.    Edited  by  Andrew  R. 
ScoBLK.    London:  Routledge.  1852. 

It  were  not  courteous  or  fair  to  be  over  severe  iu 
our  critique  of  the  poetical  effusions  of  a  young 
American.  The  literature. of  his  country  is  neces- 
sarily meagre,  the  authors,  of  any  merit,  to  which 
it  has  given  birth  are  few  in  number,  and  their  aspi- 
rations have  not  been  high.  It  is,  however,  pleas- 
ing occasionally  to  note  the  appearance  of  a  new 
candidate  for  fame  in  the  department  of  poesy ; 
still  more,  when  the  attempt  is  not  devoid  of  merit, 
and  of  certain  indications  that  show  Mr.  Lowell  to 
be  possessed  of  some  of  those  attributes  essential 
to  every  poet. 

Still,  his  writings  are  evidently  those  of  a  young 
man,  and  of  one  whose  reading  and  researches 
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have  not  been  extensive.  We  find  frequently  the 
recurrence  of  the  same  idea  similarly  expressed, 
the  use  of  figures  that  sound  somewhat  too  trite 
and  familiar,  and  an  occasional  straining  after  effect 
in  a  manner  too  obviously  laboured. 

These  are  blemishes  that  we  constantly  notice 
in  the  writings  of  our  transatlantic  friends ;  and  we 
presume  they  will  gradually  disappear  as  their  in- 
tercourse with  the  old  world,  and  with  more  re- 
fined and  cultivated  minds,  becomes  more  intimate 
and  constant 

Mr.  Lowell  has,  we  understand,  some  reputation 
at  home,  though  as  an  author  he  is  scarcely  known 
here.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  such  should  be  the 
case.  For  obvious  reasons,  great  encouragement 
is  given  in  America  to  all  who  g^ve  any  evidence 
of  literary  ability;  and  as  the  standard  of  compa- 
rison is  necessarily  low,  a  reputation  is  speedily 
achieved.  Here,  however,  taste  is  more  elevated, 
and  consequently  more  fastidious.  To  establish 
his  right  to  the  appellation  of  "  poet,"  a  man  now- 
a-days  must  do  more  than  knock  off  a  volume  of 
poems  such  as  these  of  Mr.  Lowell's.  At  the  same 
time,  we  have  no  wish  to  speak  disparagingly  of 
them,  coming  from  whom  and  whence  they  do. 

We  recommend  Mr.  Lowell  to  study  more,  to 
avoid  common-place  expressions,  and  to 
Reprendre  cent  foia  le  r&bot  et  U  lime. 

If  he  thinks  proper  to  attend  to  these  friendly  sug- 
gestions, we  shall  see  in  a  few  years  of  what  he  is 
really  capable.  Meanwhile,  that  our  readers  may 
form  for  themselves  some  opinion  of  Mr.  Lowell's 
ability,  we  select  the  following  passage,  not  by  any 
means  the  worst  in  the  little  volume : 

SHI   CAMS    A,VD   WIHT. 

As  a  twig  trembles,  whioh  a  bird 
Lights  on  to  sing,  then  leayes  onbent. 

So  is  ray  meoaory  tbriUed  and  stirred  ; 
I  only  know  she  came  and  went. 

As  elasps  some  lake,  by  gnsts  unriTen, 
The  blue  dome's  measureless  content, 

So  ray  sonl  held  that  moment's  heayen  : 
I  only  know  she  eame  and  went. 

As,  at  one  bound,  our  swift  spring  heaps 
The  orchards  AiU  of  bloom  and  scent, 

So  dove  her  May  my  wintry  sleeps ; 
I  only  knew  she  came  and  went 

An  angel  stood  and  met  ray  gaxe. 
Through  the  low  doorway  of  my  tent ; 

The  tent  is  struck,  the  yision  stays, 
I  only  know  she  came  and  went 

Oh,  when  the  room  grows  slowly  dim. 
And  life's  last  oU  is  nearly  spent. 

One  gush  of  light  these  eyes  wiU  brim, 
Only  to  think  she  eame  and  went. 


The  Poetical  Works  of  Charles  Wilton.    London : 
Hester  and  Co.,  Farringdon  Market. 

Unexplained  and  nnezplainable,  indefinable  to 
logic  but  palpable  in  fact,  there  exists  in  all  true 
poetry  a  certain  living  presence,  which  proclaims 
its  high  descent  and  immortality  to  the  most  un- 
critical ears.  That  this  principle,  or  "  divine  es- 
sence" as  it  has  been  called,  is  not  at  the  disposal 
of  every  versifier,  our  library  table  could  furnish 
melancholy  proof;  though,  at  the  same  time,  verses 


of  elegant  language  and  unexceptionable  rhythm 
are  not  wanting.  Indeed,  it  were  well  if  the  ead 
fact  were  more  generally  known,  that  it  is  possible 
to  build  a  very  palace  of  words,  every  syllable  mi- 
nutely polished  and  exquisitely  dovetailed,  but  not 
therefore  possible  to  decoy  the  Spirit  of  Poetry 
even  to  consecrate  the  threshold  by  her  shadow; 
while  in  verse  of  rudeet,  homeliest  construction, 
thrown  together  without  attempt  at,  or  with  con- 
tempt of,  all  elaboration,  there  she  often  sits,  and 
will  sit  eternally,  infusing  such  life  into  ever}' 
line  that,  even  when  limbed  and  quoted  in  mor- 
sels, the  reader  knows  at  once  that  it  is  poetiy. 
Thus  in  every  frafi^ment  of  a  broken  vase  all  the 
beauty  of  original  integrity  may  be  seen ;  and  thus 
our  good  friend,  Buonarotti  Brounc,  RJL,  in  an 
elaborate  "  fancy  portrait"  of  many  hours'  labour, 
wherein  every  feature,  though  pink,  is  symmetri- 
cally faultless — ^nose,  eyes,  mouth,  beautiful  enoagh 
each  in  itself  (taken  by  itself)  to  constitute  ^e 
charms  of  a  Madonna — yet  falls — ^ye  gods !  how 
short,  of  the  raggedest  sketch  that  ever  meandered 
from  the  pencil  of  the  mighty  omni-artist  Michel 

The  little  volume  under  notice  is  a  collection 
of  unambitious  poems,  written  by  one  whom  the 
gods  loved,  if  it  be  indeed  tnie  that  **  whom  the 
gods  love  die  young."  But  a  better  claim,  per- 
haps, to  the  patronage  of  the  Pantheon  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  of  these  poems  several,  and 
those  the  lengthiest,  are  decidedly  imbued  with 
that  **  divine  essence "  of  which  we  speak  above, 
and  lead  us  to  regret  that  a  longer  life  did  not 
enable  the  author  to  develope  it  in  greater  labours. 
Written,  as  we  gather,  between  the  ages  of  nine- 
teen and  twenty-one,  in  intervals  of  daily  labour 
and  in  the  leisure  of  sickness,  there  is  natmilly 
some  little  inequality  in  the  various  poems  that 
compose  the  book;  but  it  is  a  progressive  and 
promising  inequality,  starting  from  no  mediocre 
source;  and  some  half-dozen  are  inadequately 
praised  when  we  say  that,  forty  years  since,  they 
would  have  placed  the  author  far  on  the  road  to 
fame. 

We  must  not  omit  to  observe  that  most  of  these 
poems  have  already  been  published  in  several 
high-class  periodicals;  one,  ''A  Vision  in  a 
Dream" — a  really  beautiful  piece  of  versification, 
"all  alive  and  trembling"  with  poetic  vigoar-4n 
our  own  magazine.  In  conclusion,  we  must  extract 
a  few  verses  from  "The  Voice  of  Nature;"  a 
poem  whioh,  whether  for  purity  of  rhythm  or 
beauty  of  sentiment,  might  be  quoted  to  the  credit 
of  any  living  English  writer : — 

At  morn,  at  noon,  at  sacred  eve. 

On  land  or  on  the  sea, 
The  lightest  sound  thy  atep  may  leave 

ShaU  hreathe  "  Eternity." 


The  moonlit  fields  of  waving  eom 

That  ripening  harvests  fiU — 
The  hohhiing  springs  where  lakes  are  bom* 

To  man  snhserrient  stiU— - 

All  speak  of  His  or  bounded  love 
Who  eansed  those  streams  to  flow, 

Who  fed  those  fields  from  founts  above 
And  made  the  harvetta  grow. 
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And  whiraoe'cr  the  broad  moon's  rajs 

In  matehiess  beaaty  fall, 
Tb«7  miffor  forth  to  tboughtftil  gaze 

The  hand  that  fashioned  all. 

There's  not  a  plant  npon  the  earth, 
There's  not  a  tree  nor  flower — 

Bot  bears  the  stamp  of  hea?enlj  birth, 
The  proof  of  heayenly  power. 

The  Tery  leaf  on  whieh  yon  tread 
Was  wroDght  with  wondroas  hand — 

A  fragment  of  a.  Tolame  dread 
That  speaks  to  trerj  land : 

A  book  unchanged  from  age  to  age, 
The  ssme  since  time  began ; 

For  Natnre  Is  a  living  page 
That  preaehes  Qod  to  msn  ! 


Hie  Suecesifia  Merchant :   Sketches  qf  the  Life  of 
Mr.  Samuel  BudgeU.     By  W.  Abthub,  A.M. 
Londoa :  Hamilton,  Adams  and  Co. 

To  write  the  life  of  one  of  that  large  and  useful 
cInsB  who  have  bo  mainly  contributed  to  raise  our 
country  to  that  pre-eminence  it  holds  in  the  com- 
mercui  world,  needed,  surely,  no  excuse ;  nor  can 
ve  entirely  acquiesce  in  the  observations  of  the 
"Sncceasfiil  Merchant's"  reverend  biographer  that, 
"  for  business-men,  as  a  class,  literature  has  done 
nothing;'*  that  "seldom  does  a  millfonaire  take 
any  pains  to  enconrage  letters,  or  a  scholar  care 
to  analyse  the  life  of  a  merchant,  whatever  mental 
power  he  have  displayed,  whatever  impulse  he 
may  have  given  to  the  improvement  of  interna- 
tional or  external  reladons,  whatever  influence  he 
may  have  exerted  on  the  history  of  a  kingdom." 
(Pp.  32,  33.)  We  deny  this  in  toto.  The  days  are 
gone  by  when  dramatists  or  novelists  introduced 
in  their  works  the  prosperous  man  of  business  but 
to  make  him  speak  ungrammatically,  swagger  about 
bia  shekels  and  ingots,  and  display  in  his  bearing 
the  utmost  degree  of  coarseness  and  vulgarity. 
The  days  of  George  Dandin,  M.  Jourdain,  Mr. 
Bi%g8,  cum  plurimis  aUis,  are  gone  by.  The 
Honae  of  Gommons  and  the  House  of  Lords  bear 
ample  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Arthur's 
otmclosions  are  utterly  erroneous.  And  now  one 
word  as  to  Mr.  ArthuiP^s  qualifications  as  a  biogra- 
pher. He  states,  and  with  much  of  reason,  in 
hisprefiice: — 

BiogrtphtTs,  like  portrait-painters,  sxe  a  sospeeted  raoe. 
It  ia  generally  taken  for  granted  that  they  paint  men  as 
dwj  ought  to  be ;  while  to  the  historian  you  must  look 
to  die  delineation  of  men  as  thej  sxe.  How  far  the 
^B^^ity  of  the  race  besets  me  would  net  be  discussed 
iapirtisny  Just  hen. 

Now,  we  cannot  refrain  from  a  shrewd  sus- 
picion that  the  reverend  biographer  penned  these 
observadona  more  in  a  deprecatory  spirit  than 
for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  the  readers  of 
iBemoirs;  for  although  the  subject  of  his  pages 
was  certainly     endowed    with    many    sterling 

Cities,  and  with  an  amount  of  active  philan- 
py  and  benevolence  such  as  rarely  falls  to 
iDortal  lot^  still  his  prejudices  and  weaknesses,  to 
lue  no  hanher  expressions,  were  too  patent,  even 
on  Mr.  Arthui^s  own  showing,  to  be  slurred  over 
tnd  excused  by  flimiy  speciid-pleading,  such  as 
^  hag  attempted  in  many  instances,  and,  as  we 


think,  failed  in.  When  next  a  biographer  gives 
his  hero's  life  to  the  light  of  day,  we  think  that, 
in  his  preface,  he  will  not  be  disposed  to  except 
the  reverend  gentleman  from  **  the  suspected  race/' 
who  **  paint  men  as  they  ought  to  be."  And  now 
let  us  advert  to  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir. 
Samuel  Bndgett  was,  as  is  well  known,  a  very 
extensive  and  thriving  provision-merchant  in 
Bristol.  Destitute  of  the  smallest  pecuniary 
means,  almost  without  connexion,  and  cast  upon 
the  great  ocean  of  life  to  bufifet  with  its  waves 
as  best  he  mighty  he  was  entirely  indebted  to  the 
eminent  position  he  attained  by  unflinching  per- 
severance, strong  and  unwearying  energy,  and  a 
pure  and  almost  blameless  life  ;  nor  did  these 
qualities  which  had  raised  him  to  prosperity  ever 
desert  him.  Scared  by  no  unforeseen  events 
which  menaced  his  ruin,  his  powerful  and  strong 
determination  bore  him  triumphantly  over  rocks 
and  shoals  upon  which  many  a  one  of  less  firm 
and  energetic  character  would  have  foundered. 
He  tells  us  himself  of  his  commercial  debut,  and 
how  he  gained  the  first  money  he  ever  pos- 
sessed:— 

The  first  money  I  STer  recollect  possessing  was  gained 
in  the  foUowing  way.  I  went  to  Mr.  Milks,  of  Kilmersdon, 
to  school,  a  distance  of  three  miles.  One  day,  on  my  way, 
I  picked  up  a  horse-shoe,  and  carried  it  about  three  miles, 
and  sold  it  to  a  blacksmith  for  a  penny.  That  was  the 
first  penny  I  ever  recollect  possessing ;  and  I  kept  it  for 
some  time.  A  few  weeks  after,  the  same  man  called  my 
attention  to  a  boy  who  was  carrying  off  some  dirt  opposite 
his  door;  and  offered,  if  I  would  beat  the  boy,  who  was  a 
bigger  boy  than  myself^  to  give  me  a  penny.  I  did  so ;  he 
made  a  mark  upon  it,  and  promised  if  I  would  bring  it  to 
him  that  day  fortnight  he  would  giTC  me  another.  I  took 
it  to  him  at  the  appointed  time,  when  he  ftdfiUed  his  pro- 
mise, and  I  thus  became  possessed  of  threepence ;  rinee 
which  I  hsTC  nerer  been  without,  except  when  I  gaTe  it 
all  away. 

Here  is  his  account  of  his  second  venture  ^— 

The  next  addition  to  my  stock  of  money  was,  when 
one  of  my  sisters,  in  drawing  treacle,  had  let  it  run  over ; 
and  a  considerable  quantity  was  wasted.  After  taking  up 
what  she  thought  was  worth  saving,  and  being  about  to 
wash  away  the  remainder,  I  ran  to  my  mother  and  said, 
«  Mother,  may  J  scrape  up  that  treacle,  and  seU  it  for 
myself?"  HsTing  gained  her  consent,  I  set  to  work, 
scraped  it  up  as  clean  as  possible,  and  sold  it  for  three- 
hali^pence.  Thus,  1^  little  end  little,  my  ftmd  became 
augmented  until  I  had  enou|^  to  purohase  ''Wesley's 
Hymns,"  and  I  considered  myself  a  rich  and  happy  boy. 

Encouraged  by  his  success,  he  begins  to  infuse  a 
little  commercial  principle  into  his  ventures,  wisely 
and  prudently  surmising  that  to  purchase  wholesale 
and  vend  in  retail  insures  the  greater  profits : — 

A  sunriring  brother  describes  him  as  perpetually  trading. 
When  at  school  he  found  that  for  a  haUjpenny  he  got  only 
six  marbles,  but  for  a  penny  fourteen.  By  bu^g  a  penny- 
worth, and  selling  to  his  comrades  two  different  hsLT- 
pennyworths,  he  earned  two  marbles  honestly;  snd  so 
drove  a  profitable  trade.  Losenges  were  also  in  request 
at  school ;  and  he  found  that  a  similar  law  of  commerce 
obtained  in  lozenges  as  in  marbles;  the  large  purehaser 
had  an  advantage  over  the  smaU.  Therefore,  he  bought 
in  pennyworths  and  sold  in  halfpennyworths,  ever  makhig 
head.  This  trade  retomed  a  good  profit  on  the  capital, 
and  was,  moreover,  perfectly  safe.  But  it  seems  in  the 
nature  of  the  merchuit  to  make  large  and  haxardous  ven- 
tures as  his  fands  thrive.  Accordingly,  the  growing  means 
of  our  juvenUe  tradesmsn  tempted  hhn  t#  seek  a  larger 
sphere.    One  day,  on  the  way  to  school,  he  eneountered  a 
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woman  bearing  a  basket  of  enenaaberfl.  He  asked  the 
prioe,  and,  to  her  aurprise  and  his  brothel's  discomfiture, 
would  know  the  price  of  the  whole  atore.  It  was  in  vain 
for  his  brothtr  to  remonstrate;  he  would  buy,  and  he 
would  sell.  The  old  woman  finding  him  really  in  earnest, 
eondnded  a  bargain,  and  the  enenmbers  became  his  own. 
It  was  not  a  very  likely  iuTestment  for  the  eapitsl  of  a 
school-boy ;  but  hia  energy  made  it  answer.  The  cucum- 
bers were  sll  sold  at,  I  thiulE,  the  notable  profit  of  ninepence. 

It  requires  no  prophet  to  predicate  well  of  the 
future  career  of  oue  who  was  bom  a  merchant,  as 
others  are  bom  poets.  He  never  forgot  or  was 
ashamed  to  allude  to  his  small  beginnings,  and 
invariably  encouraged  those  who  evinced  the  same 
qualities  to  which  he  owed  his  rise.  Prosperity, 
which  too  often  narrows  and  chills  the  nobler 
feelings  and  qualities  of  the  heart,  left  his  un- 
scathed ;  nay,  more,  this  ordeal,  so  trying,  so  often 
fatal  to  the  best  of  us,  served  but  to  expand  and 
quicken  the  kindly  impulses  of  his  nature.  We 
will  not  follow  him  in  his  path  to  fortune,  if  not 
to  fame,  that  has  now  become  matter  of  notoriety. 
His  biographer,  moreover,  does  not  spare  us  a 
single  detail  of  his  career.  No  legislative  enact- 
ments were  requisite  to  teach  him  that  property 
has  its  duties  as  well  as  rights.  No  Government 
commissioner  or  lynx-eyed  inspector  was  needed 
to  report  as  to  over-hours'  toil,  or  want  of  facili- 
ties or  opportmiity  for  self-improvement  of  those 
in  his  employ ;  in  him  they  ever  found,  not  only 
a  master,  but  an  indulgent  father  and  judicious 
friend.  Nor  was  his  kindness  unappreciated  by 
the  large  class  towards  which  it  was  displayed. 

That  attention  to  the  comfort  of  his  men  which  was 
manifested  in  abridging  the  hours  of  labour  was  not  the 
only  token  of  ^is  interest  in  their  welfare.  Every  sign  of 
industry  and  of  sincere  interest  in  the  establishment  gave 
him  pleasure ;  and  he  was  never  slow  to  meet  it  with  a 
reward.  One,  very  long  in  his  employment,  told  me  that 
but  a  short  period  before  his  death  he  mentioned  to  him 
some  improvement  which  had  occurred  to  him  for  one 
part  of  the  business ;  and  he  immediately  thanked  him, 
putting  a  sovereign  into  his  hand.  When  a  year  wound 
up  well,  the  pleasure  was  not  all  with  the  principals; 
several  of  thoae  whose  diligence  and  talent  had  a  share  in 
gaining  the  result,  found  also  that  ihej  had  a  share  In 
the  reward.  Stock-taking  became  to  them  a  matter  of 
personal  intereat ;  and  they  would  often  inquire,  **  Hope 
you  ftnd  things  satisfactory,  sir  ?"  Surely,  it  must  be  far 
more  cheerf^  for  a  master  to  feel  that  Uiose  around  him 
have  some  pleasure  in  his  success,  than  to  know  that  it  is 
indifferent  to  them,  because  they  are  aware  that  however 
large  the  cake  may  be  he  will  eat  it  all  alone.  One,  after 
desoribiog  the  pains  Mr.  Budgett  had  taken  to  make  him 
master  of  his  own  branch  of  the  business,  and  how,  when 
satisfied  with  his  fitness,  he  had  devolved  upon  him  im- 
portant responsibilities,  said,  with  a  fine  feeling  which  I 
should  love  to  see  masters  generally  kindle  among  those  in 
their  employment,  "  And  he  never  had  a  good  year  but  I 
was  the  better  for  it  when  stock-taking  came !  Indeed,  1 
may  say  he  was  a  father  to  me  in  body  and  soul."  Another 
who  gave  a  similar  report  of  the  paiua  taken  to  train  him 
said,  "  At  stock-taking  he  has  sometimes  given  me  a  hun- 
dred pounds  at  a  time."  He  alao  mentioned  to  me  that 
on  one  ocoaaion  he  called  at  his  house,  and  seeing  his 
three  children,  said  he  would  like  to  make  them  a  preaent, 
and  when  he  went  home  gave  him  a  ten-pound  note  for 
each  of  them. 

But  not  alone  to  his  workmen  was  such  kind- 
ness confined.  Want  and  destitution,  ignorance 
and  the  fearful  evils  it  brings  in  its  tram,  found 
ever  his  saving  hand  stretched  forth  to  ameliorate 
their  condition.    He  foimded  schools,  oontribated 


largely  to  those  already  establi^ed,  and,  literally, 
went  forth  into  the  highways  and  byeways  to 
meet  with  objects  on  whom  he  might  exercise  hia 
mission  of  charity  and  mercy.  We  have  no  space 
for  further  extracts,  but  we  trust  we  have  said 
sufficient  to  interest  our  readers  in  the  simple 
annals  of  this  second  Man  of  Roes.  We  must 
not  omit  mention  of  Samuel  Budgett  s  singular 
piety.  He  was  a  preacher,  and  an  ardent  and 
enthusiastic  member  of  the  Wesleyan  community, 
and  as  such — and  we  say  it  without  offence  to  that 
estimable  body — ^was  addicted  to  what  we  are 
bound  to  declare  an  exuberant  display  of  his 
religious  sentiments.  His  reading  was  confined 
to  the  works  which  have  emanated  from  the  fol- 
lowers of  Wesley,  works,  we  consider,  to  be  in 
very  many  respects  highly  objectionable,  works — 
but  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  enter  upon 
topics  so  serious  and  of  such  grave  importance,  as 
to  be  totally  unsuited  to  pages  such  as  our%  else 
could  we  say  very  much  as  to  the  value  or  useful- 
ness of  literature  such  as  the  shelves  of  Weeleyan 
publishers  teem  with.  In  many  respects,  the  last 
hours  of  Mr.  Budgett  were  highly  touching  and 
edifying ;  but  let  the  dispassionate  reader  consider 
them  well,  and  he  wUl  admit  the  justice  of  the 
defects  we  have  hinted  at 

And  now  to  revert  to  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Arthur  has  executed  his  task.  Had  he  con- 
fined himself  to  a  simple  record  of  the  pr(>grea8 
and  virtues  of  his  hero,  we  should  have  had  but 
little  fault  to  find  with  him ;  but,  as  it  is,  we  are 
compelled  to  quarrel  with  him  for  his  very  diffuse 
style.  He  is  constantly  breaking  the  threads  of 
his  narrative  by  tedious  homilies  of  his  own,  or, 
still  more  tedious,  dwelling  upon  and  expounding 
facts  and  circumstances  which  were  so  noianifest  as 
to  require  no  moral.  The  memoirs  might  be 
reduced  two-thirds,  and  they  would  gain  in  inte- 
rest what  they  lost  in  bulk ;  and,  to  us,  the  con- 
stant reference  to  sacred  matters,  the  ''  improving 
upon''  every  incident,  whether  trivial  or  important^ 
almost  savours  of  profanity.  We  doubt  not  the 
genuineness,  the  fervour,  of  the  reverend  author  s 
piety,  but  we  do  most  strongly  object  to  such 
**vain  repetitions." 

Moreover  the  rev.  gentleman,  who  we  make  no 
doubt  has  but  few  sins  to  his  share,  possesses  at 
least  that  of  being  addicted  to  fine  writmg.  Much 
as  has  been  the  nonsense  written  about  the  Exhi- 
bition, we  doubt  if  it  have  ever  received  bo  glow- 
ing  a  description  as  this : — "  The  radiant  micro- 
cosm .where  his  (Mr.  Paxton's)  genius  gathers 
under  its  shining  wings,"  &a,  Ao. 

Yet,  at  times,  Mr.  Arthur  writes  poweHnlly 
and  well.  Save  as  aforesaid  (to  adopt  legal 
phraseology),  we  highly  commend  the  following 
graphic  account  of  his  hero's  character ;  and  with 
Uiis  extract  we  close  our  present  remarka  on  a 
work  over  which  the  daas  to  whom  it  is  dedicated 
will  do  well  to  ponder^— 

Hia  eharaotei,  then,  waa  haaed  on  an  iatallect  of  m* 
common  penetration,  foresight,  and  power  of  ayatematiaing; 
on  a  temperament  aingularlj  actiTe  and  peraeTering ;  on 
affections  warm  to  domeatio  elaima,  eager  to  eommunieate 
happlneis,  and  iaaoeptiblo   of  intense  tnwtion  ;   on  a 
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natural  love  of  trade,  amoiintiag  to  a  pasaion ;  on  a  home 
when  worth  nurtured  his  affections,  inatmction  gnided 
him  toward  integrity  and  religion,  and  exigenoy  called 
forth  his  efforts ;  on  a  childhood  of  which  the  great  events 
were  scenes  of  domestic  anxiety  that  highly  excited  his 
feelings,  or  personal  dangers  that  shook  his  system ;  on  a 
sohool-training  imperfect  and  unfaTonrable ;  on  religions 
impressions  early,  deep,  vivid,  and  influentiid ;  finally,  on 
a  eonfliot  between  two  sacred  desires — the  one  to  live  for 
his  family,  the  other  to  live  for  sonls,  a  confliet  in  which 
not  so  mneh  his  will  as  his  self-distrost  oast  the  die  and 
seat  liiaa  forth  to  take  the  lot  of  an  apprentice. 

The  Battles  of  the  Bible.  By  A  Clvrotmam's 
Bauohteb.  Edinburgh:  Paton  and  Ritchie, 
Hanover-fltreet    1852. 

We  must  give  all  credit  to  the  "Clergyman's 
Daughter"  for  her  excellent  intentions,  and  the 
industry  she  has  displayed  in  compiling  this  little 
work;  but,  to  our  mind,  the  **  Battles  of  the  Bible*' 
are  not  the  most  fitting  snbjectB  which  she  conld 
have  chosen  as  means  for  teaching  the  duties  of 
obedience  and  faith. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  conversational,  being  a 
dialogue  between  some  children  and  their  grand- 
father, thej  latter  supplying,  with  exemplary 
promptitude,  a  continuous  flow  of  sanguinary  en- 
gagements^ which,  from  the  eagerness  of  the 
former,  would  seem  to  have  been  demanded  more 
from  curiosity  and  love  of  the  marvellous  than 
from  any  view  of  profiting  by  the  lessons  to  be 
drawn  from  them. 

There  is  also  a  gloominess  to  be  detected  here 
and  there,  which  is  distastefiil  to  our  notions  on 
reKgbus  matters.  For  example,  one  of  the  inqui- 
sitive infants  causes  great  mental  agony  to  its 
venerable  relative,  and  receives  a  severe  lecture 
ia  consequence,  for  having  been  found  '*  playing 
w  the  road-side  with  some  other  children,"  before 
tea-time  on  Sunday  afternoon !  Verily,  we  tremble 
to  think  of  this  sinful  child's  condition  in  a  future 
world  I 


The  Lady  Felicia,    A  Novel.    By  Henry  Cockton. 
London :  Office  of  the  National  Illustrated  Library. 

If  this  novel  had  no  greater  recommendation 
than  that  of  being  comprised  in  one  handsome 
volume,  instead  of  being  orthodoxically  dilute,  beat 
out  into  the  most  impalpable  tinsel  until  the  re- 
quisite number  of  sheets  for  "  3  vols,  post  8vo" 
were  somehow  covered,  it  would  be  welcome 
enough.  But,  luckily  for  the  author's  reputation, 
this  is  not  aU.  The  book  is  cleverly  written ;  and, 
despite  some  extravagances  of  conception  which, 
it  would  'seem,  Mr.  Cockton  shares  in  common 
with  more  ambitious  authors,  will  be  warmly  re- 
ceived by  that  large  class  of  readers  which  the 
author's  previous  works  have  delighted. 

Poems,  Essays  and  Opinions.  Second  Series.  By 
AI.PBSD  Batb  Bichabds,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-law. 
London :  Aylott  and  Jones,  Patemotter-row. 

These  works  possess  one  eminent  and  singular 
claim  to  public  attention,  that  persons  of  every 
shade  of  opinion  will  recognise  therein  something 
which  chimes  in  with  their  own  peculiar  views  of 
men  and  things,  whilst  the  general  reader  will  be 
struck  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  independence 
and  impartiality  by  which  they  are  so  signally 
characterised 

Each  topic  and  current  event  of  the  day,  every 
object  of  our  national  policy  and  economy,  is 
vigorously  and  fearlessly  discussed — discussed  with 
so  much  sincerity  as  to  increase  our  regret  that  so 
able  and  ready  a  writer  should,  in  some  instances, 
advocate  views  diametrically  opposed  to  our  own. 
But  such  must  necessarily  be  the  case  with  those 
who  tread  the  thorny  path  of  politics ;  their  friends 
and  foes  increase  in  equal  ratio. 

There  are  some  very  pleasing  verses  interspersed 
throughout  the  first  volume,  which  attest  the  ver- 
satility of  the  author  and  the  variety  of  his 
pursuits. 


ASSUBANCT?   OFFICES. 


Wt  bare  npeatedlj  urged  the  great  public  importance 
of  those  principles  which  ere  embodied  in  the  system  of 
life-assurance — prineiples  which,  when  adeqoately  deve- 
loped (and  they  are  fast  becoming  so),  mnst  effect  a  vaat 
if  nnobtniaiTe  inproTement  in  the  habits  and  morale  of  the 
nation ;  and  we  are  the  more  inclined  to  urge  the  advan- 
tiges  which  are  offered  becaose,  professionid  men  being 
by  this  time  snfficientlj  impressed  with  them,  large  efforts 
tre  now  being  made  to  induce  the  humbler  classes  to  share 
the  benefits  of  the  system,  instead  of  casting  their  savings 
into  the  coffers  of  benefit-societies,  to  be  expended  in 
Btsonic  tmnpeiy  and  eonTitial  beer,  and  finally  to  ex- 
plode altogether.  Warning  the  public,  bowerer,  that  the 
KFoerally-increasing  confidence  may  induce  the  pro- 
motion of  bubble  companies,  and  venturing  to  hint  to  eren 
the  best-regulated  institutions  that  thla  same  confidence, 
«ODpetidon,  the  magnificence  and  auocess  of  the  irtransac- 
tiofis,  may  not  impoaaibly  lull  them  into  error,  without  a 
eonihraance  of  the  caution  which  has  mainly  induced 
that  suceeaa— we  will  continue  to  lay  before  the  public 
sbriigemcnts  of  reports  or  other  information  of  those 
soeieties  whose  atability  or  conatitational  excellence  render 
them  worthy  «f  notiee. 


Uverpool  and  Xiondon  lire  IBaiiranee  Oonpa&y. 

-^At  the  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  thia  company,  lately 
held,  a  report  was  read  to  the  proprietors  which,  with  the 
remarks  it  elicited  from  the  chairman  and  others,  suffi- 
ciently evidenced  the  companVs  prosperous  position. 
Combining  transactions  in  bom  fire  and  life  assurance, 
each  branch  of  business  seems  to  have  been  conducted  with 
great  success  during  the  past  year;  the  results  contrasting 
very  favourably  with  the  past  experience  of  the  company. 
As  regards  the  fire-department,  it  was  annotmced  that  there 
had  been  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  pre- 
miums ;  and  that  in  connexion  with  thia  increase  of  insu- 
rance on  commercial  property,  there  had  also  been  a  large 
addition  to  the  '*  life  business,"  to  an  amount  approaching 
60  per  cent.  The  transactions  in  the  life-department  com- 
prised the  issue  of  281  policies,  insuring  ld2,755f.,  and 
producing  in  premiums  5,882/.  Us.  lid.  ^Twelve  aannity- 
bonds  had  also  been  issued  for  the  payment  of  506/.  lis. 
per  annum ;  while  out  of  1400  insured,  only  twenty-three 
or  twenty-four  lives  had  lapsed  during  the  year.  In  addi- 
tion, a  tranafer  had  been  obtained  of  the  business  of  the 
Australasian  Life  Assurance  and  Annuity  Company,  a 
■maU  •oAetm,  whose  individital  ezpendittire  proved  too 
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gMAt  for  th«  extent  of  its  tnnatotaoiiB,  though  these  were 
unquestionahly  good.  By  this  smngemeut,  whieh  took 
effeet  ftom  the  1st  September  Isst,  the  Liverpool  and  Lon- 
don Company's  income  from  life-premioms  is  made  upwards 
of  45,000/.  a-year;  besides  whicbt  the  company  will  be 
faTonrably  in  trod  need  into  our  Australian  colonies  and 
eastern  possessions.  On  the  other  band,  the  increase  of 
expenditnre  caused  by  the  annexation  of  the  Australasian 
Company,  was  stated  to  be  little  more  than  that  incurrrd 
by  the  keeping  a  single  additional  cleik.  It  is  obvious  that 
sueh  transactions  as  the  above  transfer,  if  accomplished  at 
moderate  eoet,  must  be  very  advantageous  to  bo^  psrties. 
We  slso  learn  from  the  report,  that  the  premiums  received 
on  the  shares  issued  during  the  year  had  been  carried 
to  the  credit  of  the  Reserve  Fund,  which  now  amounts  to 
138,637/.  lOs.;  and  the  Directors  declared  a  dividend  of 
lOi.  per  share,  less  income-tax,  and  five  per  cent,  on  the 
nncaUed  capital  in  the  ease  of  those  shares  on  which  2/.  10«. 
had  not  been  received.  This  brief  matter-of-faot  statement 
will  be  received  with  great  satisfaotion  by  all  interested  in 
the  affairs  of  the  association. 

Utaitod  XlBirAoin  Uf •  Ammanmom  Assoeiatlon. — 
The  accounts  published  at  a  recent  meeting  of  this  society 
are  also  additional  proofs  of  the  steadily  increasing  im- 
portance attached  by  the  public  to  the  principles  of  life- 
aasurance,  to  say  nothing  of  the  confidenee  whieh  seems  to 
be  reposed  on  the  stability  and  general  management  of  this 
individual  company.  It  appears  that  at  the  last  annual 
meeting,  4,866  policies  had  been  issued,  assuring  the  sum 
of  650,1  §9/.,  and  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  21,205/. 
4s.  Od. ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  notwithstanding 
that,  as  we  have  good  reason  to  suppose,  the  attention  of 
all  classes  wasnnusuaUy  diverted  fh>m  the  ordinary  course 
of  business  by  the  Oreat  Exhibition,  731  policies  were 
issued,  assuring  130,260/.,  and  yielding  an  annual  revenue 
of  4,246/.  Os.  6d.  The  deaths  in  the  past  year  have  been 
twenty-three,  and  the  elaims  4,000/.  It  further  appears  that 
the  receipts  of  premiums  and  intereat  to  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1851,  amounted  to  22,677/.  4s.6d.,  being  2,180/.  14s.  3d. 
more  than  in  the  previous  year ;  the  balance  in  favour  of 
the  institution  attheiame  date  was  57,050/.  10s.  3d.,  show- 
ing an  increase  from' the  year's  business  of  12,827  15s.  A 
more  general  idea  of  Uie  progress  of  this  institution  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  since  1841,  the  year  of  the 
Society's  foundation,  the  number  of  policies  issued  has  in- 
ereased  from  255  to  5,507 ;  and  the  sum  thus  assured  from 
31,185/  to  780,450/.  The  company  is  formed  entirely  on  the 
mutual  principle,  and  possesses  the  advantage  of  being 
enrolled  under  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
relating  to  Friendly  Sooietiea,  whereby  the  sums  assured  to 
the  widow,  widower,  or  children  of  deceased  members,  are 
payable  to  them  free  from  legacy  or  probate-duty. 

Olt7  Of  &oadeii  Ufa  Aaanmaec  Soetotir. — ^From 
the  report  we  have  received  of  the  progress  of  this  sooiety,  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  hitherto  as  steady  and  aatisf  aatory 
as,  under  eareful  administration,  it  could  hardly  fail  to  be. 
The  total  sum  now;assured  by  the  society  is  258,070/.  8s.  Id., 
and  its  annual  inoome,  0,563/.  8a.  Sd.;  153  propoaals 
during  the  past  year,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  40,877/.  17s., 
have  been  accepted  and  completed;  forty-five  proposals 
for  additional  assurances,  amounting  to  24,700/.  have  been 
considered  and  declined ;  and  since  the  31st  of  October 
last,  the  close  of  the  society's  financial  year,  further  as- 
surances, to  the  amount  of  6,350L,  have  been  accepted. 
The  sum  of  12,431/.  12s.  4d.  has  been  advanced  by  the 
society,  for  which  it  holds  securities,  independent  of  tem« 
porary  investments,  amoiuting  to  3,110/.  4s.  5d.  We  ob- 
serve that  the  assets  of  the  society  have  been  increased 
during  the  past  year  to  the  extent  of  5000/L  On  the  other 
hand,  the  demands  on  the  society's  ftmds,  arising  from 
elaims  by  death,  seem  to  be  considerably  less  than  the 
amount  which  they  might  have  attained  according  to  the 
law  of  mortality  assumed  as  the  basis  of  the  rates  of  the 
society,  end  provided  for  by  its  tablea. 

The  deed  of  constitution  of  this  society  declares,  "  That 
the  0ireetors  shall  on  and  to  tho  81st  day  of  December, 


1851,  cause  to  be  made  and  eatimated  a  full  aeoonnt  and 
statement  of  the  value  of  the  seversl  ontsUnding  and  ex- 
pectant liabilities  of  the  company,  together  with  the  amount 
of  all  assets,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  profits  and 
accumulations  of  the  several  branches  of  the  business  of  the 
company  within  the  preceding  six  years,  and  that  they  shall 
cause  a  fall  report  thereof  to  be  submitted  to  the  society." 
Accordingly,  an  investigation  into  the  assets  snd  liabilitieB 
of  the  company,  is,  we  understand,  now  in  progrsas,  snd 
will  shortly  be  laid  before  an  extraordinary  meeting  of 
shareholders,  to  be  convened  for  the  occaaion;  but  the 
result  of  the  analysis  may  be  pretty  safely  anticipated  from 
the  sutements  we  have  above  given.  The  Directors,  it 
appears,  have  under  consideration  a  new  combination  of 
life-interests,  and  have  recently  published  the  particulars 
of  their  novel  scheme  of  "  Sdf-Protecttng  Policies,"  by 
which  are  secured  in  one  policy,  and  at  mat  rate  of  pn- 
mium,  the  payment  of  a  principal  sum  at  a  specified  sge, 
an  annuity  to  commence  at  that  period ;  relief  from  all 
future  premiums ;  sn  assurance  in  the  event  of  deadi  before 
attaining  such  age;  and  the  benefit  of  all  sums  pud, 
although  the  premiums  should  be  discontinued  at  any 
time.  There  is  a  straightforward  tone  in  ths  present  report, 
a  lack  of  that  frothy  post-prandial  (and  postbrandial  ?) 
dap-trap  too  frequent  on  such  occasions,  which  gives  one  a 
very  favourable  impression. 


Starting  from  the  fundamental  principle  of  life-assurance^ 
provision  against  the  uncertainties  which,  at  all  times  snd 
in  all  circumstances,  beset  human  existence — ^it  is  somewhat 
surprising  that  this  principle  was  not  first  called  into 
operation  particularly  against  those  more  obvious  and 
sudden  examples  comprised  in  accident  by  flood  and  field. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  case ;  and  not  till  recently,  and 
after  years  of  experience  had  shown  the  value  of  the  prin- 
ciple generally,  did  any  aasociation  offer  the  advantages  of 
life-assurance  to  those  whom  calling,  or  the  dangers  of  travel, 
rendered  peculiarly  liable  to  loss  of  life  or  limb.    That  these 
assooiations,  however,  while  conferring  a  positive  publie 
benefit,  have  been  abundantly  succeaaftil  is  known  to  all ; 
and  no  prudent  passenger  now  travels  by  railroad  without 
his  assurance-ticket.    The  Railway  Psssengers*  Assursnee 
Company,  while  paying  a  rich  dividend  to  its  shareholders, 
has  published  a  long  list  of  easnaltles  whieh  is  only  ren- 
dered less  melancholy  bj  the  attendant  fact  that  in  each 
cass  eompensation  has  been  made,  in  soms  degree,  for 
loss  of  life  or  less  important  ii^uries.    The  operationi 
of  the  Accidental  Death  Assurance  Company  are,  we  art 
informed,  besoming  widely  extended  aiBong  those  iHiose 
avocations  place  them  in  aitnationa  of  peril,  as  alto  amongst 
those  who  Iter  lest  "  a  tile  should  fall."    To  eomplele  thi 
chain  of  assurance  against  accidental  death,  an  aasoeiatioa 
has  lately  commeneed  operations  under  moat  favourable 
anspiees,  snd  with  the  suggestive  title  of  the  Maritisie 
Passengers'  Assurance  Company.  It  proposes  to  uniertsks 
every  Idnd  of  risk  by  water,  from  the  eapsising  of  a  wheny 
to  the  foundering  of  a  man-of-war,  by  which  the  loss  of  life  or 
personal  ii^ury  may  be  sustained ;  snd  as  far  as  we  csn 
gather  firom  the  proapectua  before  us,  iu  subscribed  ospital 
seems  ample  enough  to  meet  contingencies,  its  scales  of 
premium  moderate  and  eaiefiilly  oompiled,  and  its  plsn 
of  operation  sound  snd  businssa-like.    The  owner  under- 
writes his  ship  at  Lloyd's,  the  merchant  inanrea  the  goods 
he  intnuts  to  the  frail  bark,  and  the  passenger  may  now 
assure  himself  againat  ths  "  dangera  of  the  seaa."    Of  the 
neeeaaity,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  the  wisdom  of  avaOtng  one- 
self of  the  opportunity,  we  have  a  recent  and  feaiflU  proof 
in  the  fate  of  the  crew  and  paasengers  of  the  Amtaon,  or 
rather  of  their  surviving  families,  msny  of  whom  m  dius 
added  to  the  long  category  of  those  who,  by  similsr  cala- 
mities, have  been  suddenly  plunged  into  peconiaiy  aa  well 
as  mental  distress.    Since  this  shocking  ocenifenee,  how- 
ever, the  Maritime  Assurance  Company  has  opened  its 
doors,  and  those  who  choose  may  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  it  offers.    To  all  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ahips  the  existence  of  ths  association  must  be  a  boon. 
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AUSTRIA  AND   ROME. 


Ix  the  beginniug^of  the  year  1848,  every  state 
in  Europe  enjoyed  domestic  tranquillity,  and  at 
the  same  time  endared  the  affliction  of  a  general 
crisis  in  commerce — the  sufferings  caused  by  the 
stagnation  of  industry,  which  followed  bad  har- 
vests—and the  losses  of  railway-speculations  un- 
precedented in  the  amount  of  capital  risked  and 
invested. 

A  Pope  remarkable  for  inactivity  and  for  resist- 
ing the  progress  of  intellectual  freedom  had  lately 
died.  He  was  succeeded  by  an  ecclesiastic  who, 
like  Thomas  a  Beckett,  had  once  been  a  soldier, 
and  who  was  seated  in  the  pontifical  chair  by  the 
superior  influence  acquired,  at  the  time,  over  the 
cardinals  by  Louis  Philippe.  The  sagacity  of  the  Citi- 
zen-King foresaw  not  any  one  of  the  consequences : 
historicdly  he  knew  that  the  Most  Christian  Kings 
of  France  held  it  as  a  political  maxim,  "to  bind 
the  Pope's  hands,  and  at  the  same  time  to  kiss  his 
feet;'*  but  he  knew  also  that  from  the  day  that 
Louis  XIY.  fell  into  decrepitude,  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  alone,  and  not  that  of  Bourbon,  fettered 
the  temporal  authority,  and  vsed  for  its  own  pur- 
poses the  spiritual  power  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

At  no  former  period  did  there  appear  greater 
security  for  thrones  and  governments,  nor  less  of 
the  spirit  of  political  turbulence.  The  new  Pope, 
it  is  true,  astonished  Christendom  by  conceding  to 
his  temporal  subjects  a  plenary  extension  of  poHti- 
cal  Uberty ;  and  although  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia, 
and  some  other  states,  continued  obstinately  to 
resist  constitutional  reforms,  yet  generally  the 
civilisation  of  Europe  seemed  to  have  advanced 
gradually,  but  with  insignificant  clamour  from  the 
people  for  their  natural  rights,  and  without  any 
apparent  danger  to  the  power  and  dignity'  of  their 
sovereigns. 

With  the  exception  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  and  the  small  state  of  Cracow,  the 
territorial  statu  quo  of  each  European  Government 
remained  almost  precisely  the  same  as  that  which 
was  fixed  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna.*     During  a 

*  The  dominiong  of  the  Sultan  were  not  affected  by  that 
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period  of  thirty-three  years,  the  people  generally 
applied  their  labour  and  skill  to  peaceful  and  in- 
dustrial pursuits.  The  captains  and  soldiers  of 
the  last  general  war  had  either  died  or  had  become 
superannuated  and  unfit  for  active  services.  Even 
in  France  it  had  become  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
military  service  became  so  repugnant  to  the  citi- 
zens, especially  to  the  rural  population,  as  to  render 
it  nearly  impossible,  even  for  high  rewards,  to  pre- 
vail on  any  of  those  who  had  previously  served 
under  the  conscription  to  become  a  substitute  for 
any  other  citizen  who  became  a  conscript.  The 
disti'ess  occasioned  by  deficient  harvests  and  com- 
mercial embarrassments  was  considered  only  tem- 
porary, and  far  greater  calamities  had  often  occurred 
before  without  causing  any  disturbance  of  either 
the  internal  or  external  peace  of  any  state  in 
Europe. 

The  whole  superficial  aspect  of  Cluistendom 
seemed  as  if  all  European  nations  reposed  in 
security — as  if  the  people  were  satisfied  with  their 
material,  political,  and  moral  condition — as  if 
monarchs  were  safe  on  their  thrones,  and  Govern- 
ments firm  in  their  institutions  and  administra- 
tions. But  sagacious  men  perceived  that  elements 
of  a  dangerous  character  reposed  under  the  moral, 
physical,  and  political  surface  of  European  society. 
Disguised  below  the  authority  of  centralised  admi- 
nistrations and  bureaucratic  routine,  explosive 
combustibles  had  accumulated,  unobserved  except 
by  the  few  who  are  acute  observers  and  profound 
thinkers — except  by  those  who  judge  of  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  future  by  their  comprehension  of  past 
events.  To  such  observers  and  thinkers  it  was 
evident,  that  when  monarchs  and  ministers  have 
allowed  the  deception  of  historical  rights  and  here- 
ditary prerogatives  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  in- 
telligence, and  to  resist  the  necessities  which  new 
circumstances  develope,  they  peril  the  authority  by 
which  they  hold  their  dignities.  Such  especially 
was  the  condition  of  the  Austrian  empire.  Histo- 
rical prerogative,  not  constitutional  power,  was  the 
maxim  of  Francis  the  First — ^a  sovereign  whose 
ideas  and  iuteHect  fitted  him,  not  for  the  nine- 
[teenth  century,  but  for  the  age  which  precedeil 
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that  iu  which  his  grandmother,  Maria  Theresa, 
was  bom. 

To  other  nations  the  Austrian  Government  lias 
always  constituted  a  mystery,  which  few  have 
been  able  to  UDveil.  The  whole  reign  of  Maria 
Theresa  was  a  period  of  national  calamity  and 
financial  emban-assment.  Joseph  the  Second — 
who  expelled  the  Jesuits,  abolished  half  of  the 
monasteries  and  nunneries,  attempted  several 
excellent  rtforms  for  which  his  tulijects  were 
neither  educated  for  Tior  fit  to  enjoy,  and  who 
introduced  that  fallacious  commercial  leg  slation 
which  has  ever  since  afflicted  the  Austrian 
Government  with  a  bankrupt  treasury — ^revoked 
all  his  reforms  in  his  last  davs,  and  restored  the 
prelates  and  priests  to  their  former  power  aud 
wealth.  It  was,  however,  under  the  Emperor 
Francis  the  First,  that  an  inexorable,  darkening, 
bureaucratic  system  of  centralised  despotism 
was  completely  organised.  It  spread  its  myste- 
rious and  awful  authority  like  a  huge  and  crushing 
nightmare  over  the  whole  leup[th  and  breadth  of  the 
Empire.  Each  central  bureau  at  Vienna  was 
independent  of  all  the  others ;  they  all  centered 
in  the  Council  of  State  and  Conference,  at  which 
the  Emperor  presided.  From  that  centre,  each, 
whether  of  polic^e,  war,  espionage  or  taxation, 
sent  forth  its  ramifications  from  the  Alps  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  Danube,  from  the  I^ake  of 
Constance  to  Wallachia.  Each  worked  respec- 
tively in  a  dark  and  impenetrable  secrecy.  Within 
this  bureaucratic  tyranny  were  absorbed  all  the 
old  municipal  and  provincial  institutions;  and 
yet  so  quiet  was  its  apparent  working  that,  while 
it  seemed  conducted  with  gentleness  and  without 
bluster,  it  meddled  heavily  and  inquisi tonally 
with  every  public  and  private  affair,  with  all  occu- 
^Mitions  and  professions. 

Joseph  the  Second  was  bom  and  died  too  early 
for  the  benefit  of  his  hereditary  states  and  the 
happiness  of  his  people  -^  Francis  the  First  of 
Austria  was  bom  aud  died  too  late  for  the  spirit 
and  intelligence  of  the  age.  The  despotism  of 
holding  a  people  in  terror  of  the  power  of  the 
Crown  and  the  rigour  of  the  bureaucracy  was  that 
which  had,  historically  and  executively,  been  in- 
stituted, not  only  by  the  Emperors,  but  by  every 
sovereign,  great  or  petty,  in  Germany.  Of  this 
despotism  of  fear  Francis  of  Austria  was  the 
last  monarchical  type.  Before  his  departure  from 
amid  the  sovereigns  of  the  earth,  he  shuddered 
in  the  belief  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  dictum 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  **  Apr^s  moi  le  d6luge," 
and  exclaimed  in  the  bitterness  of  his  anguish, 
"  Alles  ist  verloren  !  alios  ist  verloren ! " — (**  All  is 
lost !  all  is  lost  I  ")  He  lived  in  terror,  and  he 
died  without  hope.  If  it  could  have  been  possi- 
ble, he  would  have  politically,  commercially,  and 
aggressively  walled  the  Austrian  empire  against 
the  ideas,  the  commodities  and  the  people,  of 
every  other  country  in  the  world.  He  had  expe- 
rienced greater  adversity  than  most  sovereigns. 
The  misfortunes  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  the 
melancholy  last  days  of  Joseph  the  Second,  were 
deeply  impressed  on  bis  mind.    The  sad  impres- 


sions produced  by  the  murder  of  the  fairest 
princess  of  his  family  on  a  Parisian  scaffold,  to 
glut  the  ferocity  of  the  monsters  of  the  first 
French  Revolution,  haunted  him  during  life ;  and 
the  recollection  of  Napoleon  having  twice  occu- 
pied Schonbriin,  and  his  soldiers  Vienna,  and 
thai  he  was  compelled  to  give  his  beloved  daughter 
in  marriage  to  the  conqueror,  stood  constantly  be- 
fore his  imaginatioii  as  calamities  which  might 
again  befal  him.  The  French  BevolutiDn  of 
1  b30  rendered  all  his  nights  sleepless ;  and  the 
Polish  and  Belgian  Revolutions  which  followed, 
after  driving  him  to  despair,  rendered  him  quite 
incapable  of  judging  or  acting  with  good  sense  or 
administrative  wisdom.  The  power  which  he  in- 
trusted to  his  chief  Minister,  Prince  Mettcroich, 
was  on  all  occasions  conditional ;  and  that  graceful 
statesman  was  denied  any  authority  in  regard  to 
the  police,  the  prisons,  or  the  internal  laws  of  the 
Empire.  The  new  system  of  espionage,  and  of 
political  imprisonment,  was  presided  over  by  the 
monarch  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
Minister  of  Police,  a  Silesian,  named  Sedelnitxky. 
But  the  penetration  of  Prince  Mettemich  had 
long  foreseen  that,  unless  the  institutions  of  the 
empire  were  brought  into  harmony  with  the  pro- 
gress of  civilisation,  the  existing  though  smothered 
elements  of  discontent  would  at  no  distant  day 
overwhelm  the  Government.  In  a  despatch  ad- 
dressed more  than  thirty  years  ago  to  the  Minister 
of  Baden,  Baron  Von  Berstett,  he  said,  "Le 
temps  avance  au  milieu  des  orages ;  vouloir  arrdter 
son  impetuosity,  ce  serait  un  vain  effort" — mean- 
ing that  the  progress  of  mankind  would  advance, 
even  through  the  midst  of  tempests,  and  that  to 
attempt  to  retard  that  progress  would  be  a  vain 
effort.  It  would  have  been  fortunate  if  the  Em- 
peror had  profited  by  the  sagacity  of  his  Ministers. 
The  position  of  Prince  Mettemich  in  Austria  had 
never  been  understood  hi  England — it  will  here- 
after. On  his  decease,  Francis  the  First  leh  be- 
hind him  several  members  of  the  Imperial  family, 
especially  the  Archduke  Louis,  who  resisted  idl 
attempts  to  re-invigorate  and  reform  the  Govern- 
ment, the  laws,  and  the  institutions  of  Austria. 
The  ex-Emperor  Ferdinand  was  an  idiot,  and  the 
Archduke  Louis  and  the  Archduchess  Sophia 
effectually  baffled  even  the  moderate  improve- 
ments attempted  by  Mettemich,  who  only  ob- 
tained by  stratagem  the  general  amneetj  pub- 
lished at  Milan  during  the  ceremony  of  the 
ex-Emperor's  coronation  at  that  city  ;  nor  was  he 
otherwise  enabled  to  carry  out  those  impioTements 
in  the  commercial  and  quarantine  system  of 
Austria  which  liave  been  found,  as  far  as  they 
extended,  very  advantageous  to  the  interests  <^ 
commerce,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  Imperial 
Treasury. 

The  amiable  manners  and  the  domestic  virtum 
of  Francis  the  First  reconciled,  in  a  remarkaUe 
degree,  the  Austrians  to  his  person  and  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  enslavement  of  his  subjects.  We 
cannot,  in  order  to  account  for  the  abortive  termi- 
nation of  the  Revolution  of  1848,  separate  Frauds 
from  the  effects  of  his  ill-starred  policy.  The  atmo- 
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sphere  of  the  age  was,  to  his  political  nostrils,  foul  air, 
which  he  could  not  inhale  with  serenity.   If  Frede- 
rick the  Second  patronised  and  associated  only  with 
philosophers  and  military  favourites,  hated  women, 
and  acted  with  less  than  bare  justice  to  his  roturier 
subjects,  Francis  the  First  of  Austria  shuddered 
at  the  mere  whisper  of  philosophy,   and  would 
much  sooner  have  admitted  Satan  into  his  society 
thun  he  would  a  political  economist  or  social  re- 
former.   He  went  regularly  to  hear  mass,  said  his 
prayers,  confessed  his  sins,  and  gave  precedence 
to  the  Pope  s  Nuncio  over  all  ambassadors.     He 
was  fond  of  the  society  of  women,  but  faithful  to 
the  marriage-bed.     He  delighted  to  see  his  obe- 
dient people,  he  gave  all  classes  an  audience  twice 
a  week,  and  he  attended  to  their  petitions,  in  the 
lanffuage  of  tckick  all  political  words  were  for- 
bidden.   He  was  fond  to  the  extreme  of  vanitv — 
and  it  was  probably  his  only  vanity — of  believing 
himself  implicitly  considered  by  his  subjects  as 
their  father,  and  in  believing  them,  especially  the 
Austrians,  as  children  who  enjoyed  his  most  pa- 
rental affection.     They  daily  repeated,  and  still 
repeat,  anecdotes   of  Vater  Franz.     He   mixed 
unostentatiously  with  the  Viennese,  among  whom 
he  resided  for  nearly  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life,  with  the  exception  of  spending  the  summer 
months  at  Baden — a  watering-place,  situated  about 
•sixteen  miles  from  the  capital,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Rhaetian  Alps.  His  manners  and  usual  dress  were 
remarkably  simple  and  plain.     He  looked,  with 
his  thin  and  powdered  hair,  spare  person,  Hessian 
b-Dots,  and  black  suit  of  clothes,  not  unlike  a  stu- 
dious gentleman,  living  on  a  small  income,  at  some 
retired  place  in  an  English  county.     To  all  who 
approached  him  he  spoke  with  unafTected  kindness, 
though  not  warmth  of  demeanour.    With  ordinary 
plain  sense,  his  abilities  fitted  him  for  ruling  a 
quiet,  submissive  nation,  as  a  parent  who  consi- 
dered it  a  moral  duty  to  cherish  his  children  with 
affection,  provided  the  latter  obeyed  the  orders  of 
the  former  without  questioning  his  authority.   But 
these  children,  if  they  ever  assumed  their  majo- 
rity, were  never  to  be  forgiven.    His  kindness  was 
limited  to  their  never  presuming  to  attain  man- 
hood.    They  were  never  to  think  for  themselves. 
Fond  of  peace,  and  existing  in  perpetual  dread  of 
whatever  accident  or  destiny  might  disturb   the 
tranquillity  of  the  empire,  or  cause  any  change  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  or  in  the  then  existing 
[•olicy  or  system  of  government,  he  was  evidently 
not  gifted  with  that  sagacity,  that  political  wisdom, 
or  that  sound  judgment,  which  belong  to  magna- 
nimous  and   powerful   minds.      If   he   had,   the 
Affecting  tale  of  Silvio  Pellico  would  never  have 
appeared,  to  prove  that  the  humanity  of  Francis 
was  obliterated  by  his  fear.     If  others,  even  the 
members  of  his  own  family,  acquired  any  popu- 
larity, it  transformed  the  tranquillity  of  his  temper 
into  absolute  frenzy.  He  loved  what  he  considered 
accepted    truths,   and  which   he   called   historical 
rights^  but  which  wero  usually  cvploded  fallacies. 
He  dreaded  inquiry  and  doubts  either  with  respect 
to  the  state  religion   or  the  established  govern- 
ment.     The  very  mentioning  of  representative 


government  terrified  him.  With  all  his  amiable 
qualities,  he  ought,  politically  speaking,  to  have 
died  before  the  time  when  his  grandmother,  Maria 
Theresa,  was  bom.  The  tempest  of  the  first 
French  Revolution  laid  his  judgment  prostrate,  at 
the  moment  he  succeeded  to  the  throne;  and  from 
that  day  until  the  hour  when  he  signed  his  last 
superstitious  codicil,  bequeathing  the  education  of 
the  people  to  the  Jesuits,  the  dreaded  imagined 
evils  of  innovation  influenced  all  his  conclusions, 
actions  and  decisions.  After  the  reforming  im- 
pulse given  to  the  Empire  by  Joseph  the  Second, 
posterity  in  Austria  mRV,  with  reason,  curse  their 
ancestors  for  submitting  to  the  retrograding  rule 
of  a  self-willed,  despotic  Emperor^  in  the  person  of 
a  simple-mannered  and  benevolent  man. 

The  foreign   policy  of  Austria  was  altogether 
intnisted  by  the  Emperor  to  Prince  Mettemich ; 
and  that  eminent  personage  made  almost  every 
other  political  consideration   subservient  to   the 
maintenance  of  amitv  with  other  nations.     Not 
that  he  would  maintain  peace  at  every  sacrifice  to 
Austria;  for  both  his  resistance  to  the  assump- 
tions of  Napoleon  at  his  last  and  celebrated  inter- 
view with  him  at  Dresden  before  the  battle  of 
Leipsic,  and  his  diplomatic  correspondence  down 
to  the  overthrow  of  his  power,  in  1  b48,  sufficiently 
prove  that  he  had  always   the   necessary  spirit, 
sagacity  and  courage  to  maintain  the  monarchical 
dignity  of  the  Austrian  empire  among  the  great 
powers   of  Europe.      The  internal   economy  as 
well  as  the  external  power  of  the  Austrian  do- 
minions, have  long  been  rendered  comparatively 
feeble  by  the   antagonism  of  races ;  for  Austria 
proper,    and  the    Austrians,    form    but  a  small 
portion,   either  in  extent  of  territory  or  in  the 
amount  of  population,  of  the  whole  empire.  Many 
of  the  princii)al  offices  in  the   state,   since  the 
days   of    JMaria   Theresa,    have   been    filled    by 
foreigners.      Prince   Metternich   himself  was   a 
native  of   Coblenz ;    his  family  were  subjects   of 
the  Elector  of  Treves.    Kolowrat,  the  next  in  rank 
to  Metteniich,  is  a  Boheraiam  ;  the  Minister  of 
Police  was  by  birth  a  Prussian  subject,  as  was  also 
the  late  Baron  Gentz.      Many  of  the  principal 
generals   and  officers  of  the  army  were  and  are 
foreigners.     The  Austrians,  Bohemians,  Magyars, 
the  numerous  Sclavonian  races,  the  Italians  and  the 
Tyrolese,   have  all  ever  cherished   against  each 
other  the  hatred  of  national  and  traditional  anti- 
pathies.    But  so  thoroughly  did  the  bureaucratic 
and    military   system,    and   the   quiet,    insidious 
authority  of  the  priesthood,  suppress  all  open  ex- 
pressions of  discontent,  that  superficial  observers 
admired  the  internal  policy  of  the  Goveniment, 
and  the  physical  enjoyments  of  the  people,  while 
th^  world  generally  was  kept  ignomnt  of  the  com- 
bustible elements  over  which  this  Government  had 
to  rule.      In  Hungary,  it  is  true  that  both  in  the 
Diet  and  in  the  Provincial  Assemblies  loud  and 
bold  declarations   against  the   Imperial  Govern- 
ment were  both  uttered  and  printed.     But  those 
manifestations  of  anger,    pride   and   discontent, 
were    only  made    by   the   privileged  hereditary 
aristocracv,  who  paid  no  taxes  whatever,  while  all 
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the  other  inhabitants  of  Hungary  consisted  of 
uneducated,  superstitious  serfs,  who,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Protestants  (amounting  to  about 
one-seventh  of  the  whole  fourteen  millions),  were 
completely  under  the  sway  of  the  Romish  Church. 
The  formidable  army  of  the  empire  was  not  only 
disciplined  with  great  severity,  but  the  soldiery 
were  under  the  constant  smToillance  of  the  priests, 
who  were  ever  present  in  every  garrison,  camp  and 
barrack-room.  They  administered  with  great 
ceremony  the  oaths  of  loyalty  and  military  duty. 
They  constantly  performed  masses  before  the  troops. 
Eeviews  were  always  commenced  with  religious  cere- 
monials. The  priest  was  a  spy  as  well  as  a  religious 
functionary,  and  his  influence  over  the  ignorant  and 
superstitious  soldier,  in  combination  with  the  mili- 
tary system,  proved  paramount  in  maintaining  the 
silencing  despotism  of  Austria.  The  bureaucracy  of 
the  Aulic  Council  of  War,  and  of  the  Church  hier- 
archy, constituted  tlie  darkening  system  (or,  as 
designated  by  the  Northern  Germans,  the  Verfin- 
sterung  system)  of  Vienna,  which  paralysed  tlie 
intellects  of  thirty-five  millions  of  inhabitants, 
and  maintained  in  every  state  an  absolute  Govern- 
ment, which  denied  the  people  their  civil  and 
political  rights,  and  their  religious  and  intellectual 
freedom. 

From  the  period  of  the  wars  between  the  Guelphs 
and  Ghibelines,  when  the  Emperors  and  the  Popes 
waged  bloody  wars  for  the  right  of  investitures^ 
Austria  has  never  ceased  to  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  Italv,  which  the  Court  of  Vienna  for  a  consi- 
derable  time  has  successfully  contrived  to  control. 
The  condition  of  Italy  has  long  been  a  problem  of 
perplexity  to  statesmen  and  legislators.  That  a 
people  speaking  one  language,  and  professing, 
almost  without  exception,  one  religion,  should 
have  been  so  divided,  and  should  have  so 
frequently  become  alternately  the  prey  and  the 
slaves  of  Austria,  France  and  Spain,  appears 
a  most  remarkable  historical,  moral  and  poli- 
tical fact.  We  have  shared  in  the  perplexity 
of  accounting  for  the  political  degradation  and 
the  social  and  political  realities  which  prevail 
from  the  Alps  to  the  extremities  of  Calabria 
and  Sicily — from  the  frontiers  of  France  to 
Dalmatia — from  the  coast  of  Nice  to  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic— comprehending  a  country  great 
and  beautiful,  with  a  highly-favoured  climate, 
under  which  the  cotton-plant,  the  olive,  the 
orange,  and  several  tropical  fruits  grow  and 
flourish ;  a  country  bountifully  enriched  by  nature 
with  soils  generally  fertile,  and  possessing  not 
only  almost  every  natural  resource,  but  a  most 
convenient  geographical  position  for  trade  and 
navigation.  Yet  with  all  these  advantages,  we 
find  Italy  neither  a  well-cultivated,  a  rich,  nor  a 
great  manufacturing  and  commercial  country. 

Notwithstanding  the  former  greatness  and  wealth 
of  Venice.  Tuscany.  Lombaidy,  Naples  and  Sicily, 
the  people  of  those  states,  taking  them  altogether, 
are,  in  the  present  age,  generally  worse  sheltered, 
fed,  and  clothed,  than  the  inhabitants  of  Conti- 
nental Europe  north  of  the  Alps.  If  we  discover 
exceptions  to  this  rule  in  Piedmont,  in  the  Mila- 


nese and  in  Tuscany,  they  form  but  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  whole.  Looking  at  the  Italians  as 
a  nation  or  individually,  it  seems  difficult  to  ex- 
plain how  a  people  of  remarkable  natural  abilities 
and  genius  could  fall  into  such  a  low  social  and 
political  state  of  degradation  as  that  into  which 
they  have  at  length  degenerated.  The  &ct,  how- 
ever, is  constantly  before  us  in  the  history  of  Italj, 
even  since  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  that 
the  Italians  have  always  been  divided,  and  that 
their  mutual  jealousies  have  rendered  them  inca 
pable  of  forming  strong  combinations  for  any  great 
or  national  object. 

^  In  every  state  of  Italy  the  people  have  always 
complained  secretly  of  the  absolute  government  of 
Austria  in  the  Lombardo-Venetian  territories,  of 
the  despotic  influence  of  the  Court  of  Vienna  over 
not  only  all  the  temporal  and  nominally  indepen 
dent  states,  but  even  over  the  spiritual  authoiity 
of  the  Pope.  But  therfe  never  bw  existed  a  bold 
spirit  of  patriotism  and  unity  of  action  in  order  to  ' 
accomplish  their  independence.  The  Italian  nobi- 
lity and  the  upper  classes  of  citizens  are  generally 
highly-gifted  men,  and  capable  of  reasoning  and 
judging  correctly  on  almost  every  question  affecting 
their  own  country,  as  well  as  those  of  every  nation 
of  Europe.  But  this  remark  cannot  be  applied  to 
any  other  class  of  the  inhabitants.  The  great  mass 
of  the  people  live  in  a  state  of  indigence  and  igno- 
rance, and  are  completely  the  slaves  of  superstition 
and  the  priesthood.  All  our  inquiries  and  our  obser- 
vations force  upon  us  the  conclusion  that  any 
nation  whose  inhabitants,  or  the  majority  of  whose 
inhabitants,  are  the  submissive  and  superstitious 
worshippers  of  the  ceremonies  and  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Home,  are  in  a  moral  and  ignorant 
condition,  which  is  utterly  incompatible  with  civil 
and  political  liberty,  widi  intellectual  and  reli- 
gious freedom.  We  do  not  speak  in  either  deri- 
sion or  intolerance  of  the  people.  They  are 
merely  the  slaves  of  ignorance  and  imitation. 
Their  religion  is  the  best  with  which  they  are 
acquainted,  and  the  religion  of  all  ignorant  people 
is  inherited.  The  ceremonial  and  doctrines  of  Die 
Romish  Church  are  admirably  contrived  to  fasci- 
nate and  delight  the  senses.  Its  dramatic  attrac- 
tions are  irresistible  among  ignorant  nations.  Its 
consolations  are  especially  soothing  to  women.  It 
has  succeeded  miraculously  among  all  the  savage 
nations  of  North  and  South  America.  But  it  is 
not  framed  to  endure  among  a  people  who  have 
acquired  that  knowledge  and  those  powers  of 
thinking  independently  of  the  dogmas  of  an  hier- 
archical priesthood.  Useful  knowledge  and  the 
freedom  of  the  human  mind  constitute  a  remedy 
which  extricates  the  intellect  from  superstition  and 
ecclesiastical  oppression.  To  discover  their  errors, 
people  in  all  countries  must  be  usefully,  and  not 
mystically,  instructed.  Their  perceptions  must 
be  cleared  by  intelligible  and  unmistakeable  facts, 
and  not  by  mechanical  or  legerdemain  miracles, 
idle  or  sirnoniacal  fables,  not  by  the  terrors  of 
anathemas,  nor  by  the  pardon  of  the  sins  of  man 
by  man.  No,  the  people  must  be  allowed  to  reason, 
and  not  forced  to  submit  to  passive  obedience, 
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either  to  their  civil  rulers  or  to  their  spiritual 
masters.  Unfortunately,  such  is  not  the  educa- 
tional and  religious  condition  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  inhabitants  of  all  Italj. 

But  notmthstanding  this  deplorable  moral  and 
political  condition  of  the  Italians,  there  still  exists 
an  uudnng  though  apparently  smothered    anti- 
pathy to  Austrian  rule;  and  from  1822  to  1848, 
their  vengeance  was  only  prevented  from  break- 
ing forth  into  open  and  unsparing  revolution  by 
the  constant  presence  of  a  formidable  military 
force  and  a  tyrannical  system  of  police.     In  Lom- 
bardy,  so  strong  and  so  general  had  this  feeling 
become    that,   in  order  to  injure  the  Austrian 
revenue,  it  was  resolved   to  refrain  from  using 
tobacco,  an  article  the  trade  of  which  is  a  Govern- 
ment monopoly;  and  in  January,   1848,  all  those 
who  attempted  to  smoke  cigars  were  abused  and 
insulted  in  the  streets  of  Milan.  Some  disturbances 
had  previously  broken  out  at  Lucca,  and  other  places 
in  Italy,  which  were  followed,  on  the  1 2th  of  January, 
bj  a  successful   insurrection  at   Palermo ;  and  a 
Provisional  Government,  under  the  presidency  of 
Pantellaria,  was    constituted.      On   the   16th,   a 
fleet  of  steam-frigates,  with  6000  men,   arrived 
from  Naples  iu  the  bay    of  Palermo  ;   but  the 
Pronsional   Grovemment    refused   to    surrender, 
and  demanded  a  restoration    of  the  Constitution 
of  1812,     a    civil   guard,    the  liberty    of   the 
press,    an   independent    administration,   with    a 
Viceroy,  over  Sicily,  and  a  legislative  and  munici- 
pal Constitution  free  from   the  Government  of 
Naples,  but  under  the  same  King.     The  negotia- 
tions terminated  on  the  1 8th,  in  the  appointment 
of  the  Count  of  Aquila,  brother  of  the  King,  as  \ 
Viceroy  with  a  separate  administration,  and  provi- 1 
sions  for  according  most  of  the  demands  of  the 
Sicilians.    But  the  stipulations  were  not  agreed  to 
by  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  accordingly 
it  was  resolved  to  attack  the  Neapolitan  forces, 
and  to  declare  an  independent  and  free  Govern- 
ment   The  Sicilians  first  attacked  the  Novizziato 
at  Palermo,  which  was  taken  by  assault.     The 
citizens  of  Catania  at  the  same  time  revolted ;  and 
on  the  intelligence  of  a  general  and  successful 
insonection  of  the  Sicilians  reaching  Naples,  the 
King  consented  to  grant  a  Constitution  with  two 
Legislative  Chambers,  not  only  to  the  island  of; 
Sicily, •but  also  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples.     On' 
the  Ist  of  February  he   published   an  amnesty 
for  all  political  oflFences   since   the  year   1830; 
but   the    concession    was    merely   a    fraud,    in 
order  to  deceive,  and  consequently  to  disperse,  his 
revolted  subjects,  and  to  gain  time  in  order  to 
organise  his  mihtary  and  naval  forces  :   for  the 
tyrant  l\ad  neither  the  morality  nor  political  ho- 
nesty to  grant  justice  and  mercy  to  his  people. 
He  personified  all  the  faithlessness  without  any 
one  of  the   virtues   of  Charles  I.   of  England. 
Never  were  a  people  more  thoroughly  betrayed, 
Dor,  since  that  time,  more  barbarously  and  des- 
potically subdued  and  punished.     Mr.  Gladstone 
has,  to  his  great  honour,  revealed  what  he  disco- 
vered to  be  true ;  but  he  has  not  filled  up  a  tithe 
of  the  Iliad  of  the  calamities  of  the  Two  Sicihes, 


nor  has  he  directed  the  accusations  which  he  might 
justly  have  done  against  the  spiritual  tyranny  of 
the  Church  in  Naples. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  the  revolution  broke 
forth  in  Paris ;  the  King  and  the  royal  family 
fled  from  the  kingdom,  and  a  Eepublic,  on  the 
principles  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,  was 
instituted  as  the  form  of  government  in  the 
oldest  kingdom  in  Europe.  The  revolution  in 
France  and  the  Two  Sicilies  extended  their 
magical  influence  over  all  the  Austrian  dominions, 
north  and  south  of  the  Alps,  and  throughout  the 
whole  of  Germany.  Bloody  conflicts  followed, 
and  every  prince  in  Germany,  including  the  King 
of  Hanover,  found  themselves  overwhelmed,  and 
gave  to  their  states  Constitutions  almost  too 
liberal  for  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  their 
subjects. 

Pius  the  Ninth,  a  weak  and  remarkably  su- 
perstitious man,  began  to  repent  of  his  reforms, 
and  to  retrocede  into  the  former  pontifical  abso- 
lutism. The  Romans  conceived  that  the  temporal 
and  spiiitual  functions,  administered  by  the  same 
person,  were  utterly  inconsistent  with  true  politi- 
cal and  religious  liberty.  The  Eomans  judged 
rightly.  It  would  have  been  fortimate  if  they  had 
acted  as  wisely.  They  first  assassinated  a  Minister 
of  great  and  well-earned  reputation.  They  com- 
mitted further  atrocities,  and  then  proclaimed  a 
republic.  The  Pope  fled  for  protection  to  the 
despot  of  Naples.  The  Romans  afterwards  go- 
verned themselves  with  moderation  and  justice  as 
a  republic.  But  they  were  subdued  by  an  army 
sent  disgracefully  forth  by  another  repubhc,  which 
has  restored  the  Pope  and  despotism  at  the  same 
time  ;  and  that  army  still  holds  Rome  in  military 
occupation.  This  is  an  illustration  of  French  liberty, 
equality  and  fraternity. 

The  Emperor  of  Austna  fled  from  his  capital 
to  the  Tyrol.  The  Viennese,  in  the  transport  of 
their  successes,  committed  ferocious  excesses ;  and 
the  murder  of  Count  Latour  in  Vienna,  and  of 
Rossi  at  Rome,  were,  with  many  other  atrocities, 
crimes  which  disgr^ice  both  the  Austrian  and  the 
Italian  struggles  for  liberty. 

All  Hungary  revolted.  Kossuth,  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary genius,  wonderful  eloquence,  probable 
honesty,  and  eminently  qualified  for  a  powerful 
democratic  leader  in  a  revolution,  but  apparently 
not  adapted  for  the  head  of  a  practical  and  wise 
government,  rashly  proclaimed  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary  a  republic.  Venice,  to  which  the  patri- 
otic General  Pepe  retreated,  made  a  long,  brave, 
and  honourable  defence.  The  Hungarians  fought 
bravely ;  but  they  were  vanquished  by  a  Russian 
army  and  by  the  treachery  of  one  of  their  own 
generals.  The  Craat  chief,  Jellachich,  became  a 
traitor  to  those  who  fought  for  freedom ;  and  liberty 
was  weakened  by  divisions  and  the  antagonism  of 
races.  Such,  unfortunately  for  civilisation,  was 
the  vitality  of  aid  Austria — such  the  force  and 
power  of  her  military  organisation — such  the 
iron  construction  of  her  internal  police,  and  such 
the  i^uthority  of  the  Church  of  Home,  that,  not 
only  in  all  the  Italian  states,  but  in  Hungary  and 
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the  other  utates  of  the  Austriau  empire,  all  civil, 
political,  aud  religious  liberty  lias  disappeared, 
aud  a  tyranny  more  arbitrary  than  has  been  ever 
known  since  the  days  of  Attila  has  been  esta- 
blished. In  comparison  with  the  government  of 
Schwai'tzenburg,  the  administration  of  Mettemich 
^vas  one  of  extraordinary  parental  mildness.  The 
young  Emperor  of  Austria  has  conceded  to  the 
Pope  the  whole  of  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy 
of  all  the  Austrian  dominions ;  and,  under  the  awe 
of  his  gloomy  confessor,  and  the  influence  of  his 
intolerant  and  bigoted  mother,  the  Archduchess 
Sophia,  he  has  intrusted  the  education  of  all  his 
subjects  to  the  Jesuits,  whom  his  great-grand- 
father, Joseph  the  Second,  had  expelled  from  his 
domiuions,  and  whom  Francis  the  First  and  Prince 
Metternich  would  never  allow  to  reappear,  although 
they  probably  were  numerous,  in  disguise,  among 
tlie  other  fraternities.  He  invited  a  Russian  army 
into  lus  territories  in  order  to  crush  the  liberties 
of  Hungary ;  but  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  Czar  may  profit  by  the  fact  of  his  soldiery 
having  marched  south  of  the  Carpathians  and 
over  the  plains  of  Hungary,  and  acquire  and 
assume,  by  force  or  by  fraud,  the  power  of  govern- 
ing all  the  Sclavonian  races,  and  of  extending 
the  hierarchy  of  the  Greek  Church  from  Poland 
to  Semlin,  Belgrade  and  the  Balkan. 

At  no  period  of  the  world's  history  has  a  tyranny 
flouiished  calculated  more  inexorably  to  enslave  all 
freedom  of  opinion,  and  annihilate  all  civil,  politi- 
cal, and  religious  liberty,  than  the  despotism  of 
the  State  and  the  Church  in  the  present  year, 
within  the  Austrian  empire.  The  Government 
considers  the  Bomish  hierarchy  an  indispensable 
concomitant  adjunct  and  element  of  the  Imperial 
despotism.  The  cruel  persecution  of  the  Scottish 
Free  Church  missionaries  forms  but  a  feeble  ex- 
ample of  the  compound  spiritual  and  political 
system  of  Austrian  persecution. 

The  same  persecuting  spirit  and  pohcy  which 
animated  a  former  Austrian  tyrant,  who  forfeited 
his  imperial  safe-conduct,  burnt  alive  Jerome  of 
Prague  aud  John  Huss,  and  sacrificed  by  fire  and 
sword  the  reformers  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia, 
exists  at  this  day  in  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
policy  of  the  Austrian  Government.  No  country 
has  ever  had,  in  proportion  to  its  inhabitants,  bo 
great  an  army,  not  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
aggression — unless  it  be  that  of  its  actual  occu- 
pation of  Italy  to  the  southern  boundaiy  of  Tus- 
cany, and  its  threatened  subjugation  of  freedom  in 
Switzerland — but  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
arbitrary  tyranny  in  the  Austiian  states,  in  Hun- 
gary and  in  Italy. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  awful  despotism,  the 
elements  of  revolution  are  by  no  means  and 
cannot  be  extinguished,  unless  the  majority  of 
the  people  are  exterminated.  Persecution .  and 
tyranny  will  in  Austria  have  their  usual  historical 
effects.  The  sentiments  of  undeserved  cruelty 
and  injustice  smoulder  in  the  minds  and  in  the 
feelings  of  the  oppressed,  and  they  will  hereafter 
inevitably  break  forth,  terrible  and  destructive  in 
their  strength  and  in  their  violence.     Sad,  how- 


ever, aud  deplorable  is  the  prospect  of  that  fearful* 
transit  from  bondage  to  liberty.  At.  all4ifQasi1ih« 
transition  from  slavery  to  freedom  is  dangerous, 
when  the  progress  is  not  guided  by  wise  rulei*s, 
aud  statesmen  who  know  how  to  yield,  with  mercy 
and  justice,  to  the  spirit  of  that  intelligence  and 
civilisation  which  has  long  been  advancing  in 
Europe  aud  America,  aud  which  can  no  more  be 
resisted  than  the  force  of  one  man  could,  by  stand- 
ing between  the  i-ails,  arrest  by  the  strengdi  of  his 
two  hands  a  steam-engine  advancing  at  Uie  speed 
of  forty  miles  an  hour. 

Austria  has  committed  two  disgraceful  national 
bankruptcies,  in  1811  and  1813,  which  demoralised 
the  Government  and  society,  and  by  which  the 
state  gave  only  about  Jive  florins,  in  paper  (antici- 
pationes  sc^lieine),  payable  by  anticipation,  for  every 
hundred  florins  which  tlie  Crown  had  borrowed, 
and  had  agreed  to  repay  in  specie.  At  present 
the  circulating  medium  is  all  paper  issues,  of  a 
treasuiy  evidently  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy.  For, 
with  an  enormous  public  debt  and  a  wretched 
revenue,  it  will  be  found  impossible  long  to  main- 
tain an  army,  now  in  active  service,  consisting  of 
Q94  Field-Mai'shals  and  Generals,  with  Colonels, 
Majors,  Captains,  and  Lieutenants  in  proportion; 
and  besides  tlie  4  divisions  of  Impenal  Guards, 
there  are  4  battalions  of  Pioneers  of  25  compa- 
nies, with  204  officers,  there  are  8  battalions 
of  Engineers;  125  batteries  of  Field  Artillery, 
with  990  field-pieces,  and  10  companies  of  Artil- 
lery of  Reserve;  exclusive  of  5  companies  of 
Bombardiers,  10  Fortress  Battalions,  aud  30 
batteries  of  Aitillery  d  fu$ee.  Add  to  wbicb, 
390  battalions  of  Infantry  and  16  regunents  of 
Foot  Gendarmerie,  278  squadrons  of  Cavaliy: 
altogether,  Infantry,  Artillery,  and  Cavalrj',  on 
the  lowest  peace  establishment,  of  405,159  tigbt- 
ing  men,  and  on  the  war  establishment,  as  fixed 
in  June,  1848,  of  626,458  InfanU^y,  Artilleiy, 
&c.,  and  80.257  Horse,  or  a  total  of  706,7US 
fighting-men.  Yet,  with  this  formidable  army,  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  invite  the  Russians  to 
subdue  Hungaiy.  The  present  standing  annj 
may  be  estimated  at  about  500,000  strong.  The 
sailing-ships  of  the  Austrian  navy  carry  altogether 
554  guns ;  besides  which,  there  are  14  naval 
steam-boats,  none  of  them  large,  and  115  ordinan' 
gun-boats.  The  expense  of  the  enormous  standing 
army  of  Austria,  with  the  most  discreditable  finan- 
cial system  in  Europe,  must  inevitably  be  attended 
with  ruinous  consequences. 

If  the  condition  of  Austrian  despotism  is  pe- 
rilous, so  is  tliat  of  all  the  Italian  states,  witli  the 
e.xception  of  Sardinia,  where  alone  there  is  some 
political  and  religious  freedom  ;  but  even  in  Pied- 
mont it  was  found  necessary  to  curb  tlie  authorii) 
of  the  Papal  hierarchy,  and  to  imprison  an  imperi- 
ous and  ungovernable  archbishop,  before  any  civil 
liberty  could  be  enjoyed. 

It  has  been  complained  of  that  England  has 
sympathised  with  the  Hungarians  and  Sicilians. 
This  is  a  glorious  fact.   Liberty,  in  truth,  is  so  un- 
doubtedly the  natural  birthrightof  all  mankind  that 
.  all  who  stnigple  to  recover  the  freedom  of  which  they 
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htLft  boen  depnred-^either  by  conquerors,  despots, 
juriests  or  superstition — will  ever  find  in  Great 
Bhiain  and  in  Anglo-America  the  affectionate 
good  wishes  of  the  people,  the  detestation  of  op- 
prenion  and  persecution,  on  the  part  of  all  good 
and  intelligent  men. 

The  recent  example  of  the  re-establishment  of 
despotism  in  France  has  strengthened  as  well  as 


alarmed  the  feelings  of  the  British  people  with 
r^ard  to  civil,  political,  and  religious  liberty. 
They  have  beheld  an  absolutism  suddenly  esta- 
blished by  military  violence,  arbitrary  an*ests  and 
imprisonment  in  that  great  country,  and  they  have 
witnessed  that  absolutism  sanctified  by  the  Pope, 
and  consecrated  in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  bv 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris  and  the  Bomish  priesthood. 


NORMAN    HAMILTON. 


{CkmUmud  ftvm  pags  146.) 


CHAPTEB    X. 

I.OVDOV. 


VLmxt  writers  of  fiction,  from  the  time  of  Smollett 
down  to  the  time  of  Thacken^,  have  caused  their 
beroflf,  on  their  arrival  in  LondoD,  to  become 
tttthon;  and  graphic  revelations  of  Grub-street 
and  iU  ngs  are  often  to  be  found  in  our  novel 
Utentore.  Composition  is  at  all  times  a  laborious 
tuk,  whether  the  object  be  fame  or  money,  but 
when  the  motive  power  is  subsistence  the  misery 
is  indeed  crushing.  The  poor  stroller  who,  with 
empty  stomach,  stmts  on  the  bam  stage,  with  the 
psiteboard,  Dutch  gilt^  and  glased  cotton  trappings 
of  royalty,  is  a  sad  spectacle ;  and  when  he  tosses 
right  and  left  purses  of  gold  (buttons  without 
beads)  and  jewellery  (the  glass  of  the  toy-shop)  the 
hamiliating  sight  is  not  much  improved.  But 
then,  despite  the  pinchings  of  hunger,  the  straw 
pillet  and  the  '*  <tf  "  rags,  the  player  is  not  such  a 
dsploiable  person  as  the  UUeraUur  whom  penury 
hit  marked  for  its  own.  The  histrionic  arti«t  has 
two  lives,  a  real  and  an  artificial ;  and  the  heat, 
glsre  and  plaudits  of  the  boards  elate  him  for  the 
time,  and  carry  him  through  the  more  fiat  and 
•Ule  portions  of  actual  existence.  The  author  has 
no  such  resource.  Fancy  the  miserable  wretch 
eittiog  at  a  foor-oomered  table,  with  an  old  pen, 
•ad  bis  ink  in  the  bottom  of  a  tea-cup ;  his  wife 
scolds  and  the  children  scream ;  duns  thimder  at 
kii  door  from  morn  to  night;  a  squalid  attic  serves 
for  study,  kitchen,  parlour  and  bed-room;  the 
fetid  odour  which  is  produced  by  over*crowding, 
wiat  of  soap  and  ventilation  is  there  in  all  its 
rsnicoeBs ;  and  yet  this,  the  most  suffering  of  all 
the  sons  of  wretchedness,  must  write  of  knights 
of  brave  degree,  and  of  ladies  fair  with  gohlen 
riogleCSy  and  of  love's  young  dream,  and  of  green 
fields  and  running  waters,  and  of  flowers  and 
sightingalea,  and  of  all  the  sweet  and  beautiful 
thioga  that  go  to  sum  up  the  felicities  of  this 
nether  sphere.  He  must  also,  like  the  player,  deal 
boontifnlly  with  suffering  virtue,  and  send  anony* 
moos  cheques  for  hundreds  of  pounds,  in  order  to 
Mve  heroes  and  heroines  from  self-slaughter ;  and 
while  rich  old  ladies  and  gentlemen  take  off  their 
bleated  speetacles  and  weep  tears  of  joy  at  the 
deliverance  of  these  imaginary  personages,  they 
(the  old  ladies  and  gentlemen)  vever  tliink  that  a 
fivs-poond  note  to  the  poor  vinegar-faced  writer 
^ho  has  amused  them  with  his  thick-set  fancies 


would  diffuse  over  a  famished  household  a  far 
more  pure  and  solid  joy  than  pampered  affluence 
can  possibly  understand.  The  business  of  this 
world  is  strangely  conducted ;  men,  destitute  of 
breads  writing  for  the  amusement  of  those  who 
desiderate  nothing  but  excitement — Lazarus  fur- 
nishing the  daintiest  contribution  to  Dives !  Bat 
there  is  still  a  lower  depth  in  the  author's  misery. 
Hard  is  the  lot  of  those  who  write  for  the  meat 
that  perisheth,  but  harder  those  who  write  without 
being  able  to  procure  the  coveted  crust  Think 
of  the  heartless  publisher  who  keeps  the  mamiscript 
for  weeks  and  months,  until  withered  hope  knows 
not  whether  it  should  die  outright,  or  collect  life's 
forces  to  brave  the  endurance  of  another  day ;  or 
of  the  still  sterner  bibliopole  who  refuses  the  prof- 
fered roll  of  paper,  and  at  once  consigns  the 
unfortunate  romancer  to  black  despair.  Think  of 
all  this,  and  then  you  will  fathom  some  of  the 
depths  of  literary  labour.  But  whilst  sympathi** 
sing  with  the  ill-starred  men  of  letters,  let  not 
undue  indignation  full  on  the  booksellers.  They, 
poor  men,  have  also  their  trials ;  they  have  wives 
and  children  like  other  people,  and  must  also  live 
as  they  best  may.  They  have  had  hopes  in  their 
time,  but,  like  authors,  these  also  have  been  doomed 
to  failure.  Look  at  their  groaning  shelves,  and 
what  the  public  sees  less  of,  their  heavy-laden 
warehouse.  Their  fine  gold  has  been  transmuted 
into  waggon-loads  of  unsaleable  paper  and  print, 
and  their  silver  into  copyright,  whose  name  is 
never  mentioned.  That  virgin  paper,  ere  it  was 
soiled,  friend,  by  your  poem,  or  your  biography, 
or  your  novel,  was  worth  eightpence  sterling  per 
pound;  but  your  brain  has  defaced  it,  and  the 
trnnkmaker  or  tobacconist  will  give  his  grudging 
twopence  per  pound  for  it,  and  no  naore;  and 
where,  then,  is  cost  of  printing,  and  the  moneys 
paid  you,  and  many  other  etceteras  which  need 
not  to  be  dwelt  upon?  No,  no !  let  not  the  pro- 
ducer and  vendor  quarrel;  both  have  their  sorrows, 
and  where  there  is  woe  svmpathy  may  soothe,  but 
recrimination  cannot  heal  Failure  in  both  voca- 
tions is  not  imperatively  the  fault  of  either,  but  is 
a  terrible  necessity  that  ever  and  anon  will  over- 
take the  unfortunate,  as  surely  as  shadows  follow 
in  the  train  of  sunshine. 

Norman  Hamilton  has  come  to  London,  but  he 
is  not  to  turn  author,  and  the  curious  may  say, 
Whence  this  episode  ?    It  is  in  compliance  with 
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the  Opinion  of  the  times.  The  poetry  of  action  is 
not  now  approved  of;  characters  must  not  merely 
live  and  bustle  about,  but  they  must  philosophise ; 
and  when  it  is  not  convenient  for  them  to  hold 
forth,  the  author  must,  in  his  own  proper  person, 
speak  in  the  didactic  style  in  their  stead.  For- 
merly narrative  was  in  demand,  but  now  the  ab- 
stract and  the  opinionative  is  called  for,  and  the 
public  taste  must  be  accommodated.  Now,  then,  for 
our  narrative. 

On  arriving  in  London,  Mr.  Copley  waxed 
eloquent  on  the  transcendent  advantages  of  the 
metropolis,  coinciding  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that  it 
is  the  only  place  in  the  whole  earth  in  which  a 
human  being  can  enjoy  himself.  ''There  is  no 
other  place  under  the  sun,  I  assure  you,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  where  a  man  can  live  and  die  comfort- 
ably except  in  London.  If  you  want  to  make  a 
show,"  continued  the  intelligent  gentleman,  **  you 
can  do  it  for  less  tin  than  in  any  other  place  in 
creation.  Sport  a  good  suit,  and  you  may  pass  for 
a  gentleman  in  the  west-end  and  sleep  in  the  city- 
end  like  a  chimney-sweep,  and  no  one  at  either 
side  ask  any  questions;  whereas  in  other  tow^ns 
everybody  knows  what  you  are  to  have  to  dinner, 
how  much  you  pay  for  rent,  when  you  paid  your 
tailor,  and  what  is  the  precise  amount  you  have  to 
fork  out  for  Pitt's  war  income-tax.  Then  look  to 
Christ's  Hospital,  and  the  Charter  House,  and  the 
Merchant  Tailors*  School,  them's  the  places  for 
education;  and  then  you  can  see  all  the  great 
nobs.  Old  George  (when  not  under  the  doctors) 
can  be  seen  any  day,  and  so  can  Charlotte ;  and  I 
myself  can  take  you  to  places  where  you  can  have 
oysters  and  porter  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
all  the  royal  family.  And  then,  besides  all  them, 
you  can  see  the  great  Pitt,  who  is  Prime  Minister, 
and  the  bow-wow  Chancellor  Thurlow,  and  the 
Whig  fellows  who  are  all  vulgar ;  Fox,  who  is 
always  grumbling,  and  Sheridan,  who  is  always 
in  debt,  and  didn't  pay  his  actors  when  he  was 
manager  of  Covent  Garden,  and  the  Irish  fellow, 
Burke,  who  is  out  at  the  elbows,  and  no  mistake. 
And  think,  too,  of  the  tea-gardens,  where  you 
can  have  a  game  at  skittles,  either  for  paying  two- 
pence, or  standing  your  chance  of  gaining  or 
losing  sixpence,  when  the  successful  competitor 
pays  for  the  instruments.  See,  too,  at  the  number 
of  coaches,  and  horse,  and  foot-passengers,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"I  see  them  all,"  said  Norman,  in  reply  to  this 
long  harangue,  **  but  it  is  more  important  for  me  to 
know  where  1  am  to  lodge." 

''  Ah  yes !  true.  Well,  then,  when  a  gentleman 
wishes  to  be  private,  there  is  nothing  like  taking 
a  lodging  by  chance ;  and  as  he  scarcely  knows  it 
himself,  it  is  not  likely  that  those  who  are  in  search 
of  him  will  be  able  to  find  him  out  easily.  There 
is  a  ticket  hanging  out  at  that  top  window  above 
the  Golden  Elephant.  That  is  the  shop  for  you. 
An  individual  in  your  circumstances  should  not  be 
particular  ;  secresy  is  the  great  thing." 

The  pair  ascended  the  floor  above  the  glitter- 
ing quadruped  which  had  arrested  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Copley,  and,  knocking  at  the  door,  the  call 


was  answered  by  an  elderly  female,  whose  scrupu- 
lous neatness  of  apparel,  and  calm,  intelligent  de- 
meanour, indicated  her  connexion  with  a  nume- 
rous class  who  are  known  by  the  significaot 
description  that  "  they  have  seen  better  days." 
The  terms  proposed  were  very  moderate,  and  were 
immediately  accepted;  Norman  satisfying  the 
landlady  that  her  services  would  not  be  drawn 
upon  to  a  large  extent,  which  seemed  to  be  agree- 
able to  her,  as  she  urged  delicate  health  as  a  reason 
for  this  guarantee  being  given,  although  it  was 
probable  that  a  crushed  spirit,  and  the  recollection 
of  more  prosperous  times,  disinclined  her  to  the 
discharge  of  much  menial  duty. 

Mr.  Copley  announced  that  he  was  "  due"  in 
Bridgewater  in  a  few  days,  and  required  speedily  to 
take  his  leave. 

"  We  shall  therefore,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Ha- 
milton, settle  that  small  piece  of  business  about  the 
loan.  I  promised  that  you  should  have  an  advance 
of  twenty  pounds,  and  to  satisfy  your  qualm  of 
conscience  as  to  obligation,  I  am  willing  to  take 
your  note  of  hand  for  thirty.  Them  delicate  feel- 
ings of  youth  are  well  to  be  cherished.  I  remem- 
ber the  first  half-crown  that  I  borrowed  I  got  no 
sleep,  none  I  assure  you,  till  it  was  repaid ;  whereas 
now-a-days,  such  is  the  e£fect  of  evil  communicatioui, 
that  I  could  borrow  a  hundred  pounds  and  M 
into  a  snooze  without  asking  any  questions.  Youth 
is  the  season,  sir,  for  then  all  them  faculties  are 
awake." 

"  I  never  have  contracted  debt  in  all  my  life,  and 
do  not  know  what  a  note  of  hand  means,"  said 
Norman. 

"  Lor  love  you,  what  an  innocent  to  be  sure ! 
It's  the  simplest  thing  in  the  universal  world  Joflt 
put  your  name  at  the  bottom  of  this  here  small 
slip  of  paper  and  the  thing  is  done.  You  see  that 
there  is  a  stamp  on  the  comer,  and  to  imitate  that 
is  felony.  The  bill  would  be  as  good  without  that 
same  stamp,  but  the  law  says  it  would  not,  and  the 
law  is  a  great  authority." 

Norman  appended  his  name  to  the  email  slip  of 
paper,  and  received  from  Mr.  Copley  four  new 
crisp  five-pound  notes ;  and  the  lender  having  told 
the  borrower  that  he  would  sooner  or  later  be  heard 
of  at  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  Holborn,  Mr.  Copley 
took  his  leave. 

It  were  tedious  to  relate  how  Norman  spent  hia 
time  in  the  metropolis,  after  the  departure  of  Mr. 
Copley.  He  avoided  public  places  by  day,  but 
walked  much  abroad  at  night;  and  although  by  no 
means  personally  attached  to  his  money-lending 
patron,  yet  the  sense  of  loneliness  which  gradually 
came  over  him,  made  him  anxious  to  see  that  indi- 
vidual again.  When  one  sees  nothing  but  crowds 
of  unknown  faces,  the  social  tendencies  of  nature 
become  morbid,  and  any  familiar  visage,  however 
contemptible,  becomes  a  species  of  luxury.  There 
be  men  whom  we  meet  every  day  in  Oomhill  to 
whom  we  give  the  cold  shoulder,  but  whom  we 
would  take  in  our  arms  were  we  to  meet  them  at 
Cairo.  And  this  feeling  made  Norman  anxious  to 
resume  acquaintance  with  Copley.  His  repeated 
inquiries  at  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  Holborn,  were 
met  by  simple  declarations  that  the  gentleman  was 
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not  there,  had  not  been  heard  of  for  some  time,  and 
no  one  could  tell  when  he  would  return.  Nor- 
man's continued  importunity  elicited,  in  the  long- 
ran,  another  answer,  which  was  that "  if  he  were  to 
nsk  the  Colonel  he  could  tell." 

*'  Yes,  but  who  is  the  Colonel  ?" 

•'  Not  know  the  Colonel  ?"  replied  Boniface. 

"  I  do  not,  I  assure  you." 

**  Penzance  and  Clover  ?" 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  sir,"  replied  the  won- 
dering officer.     *  •  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

**  Shackler  and  Boosey  ?" 

**  Come,  sir,  none  of  this  fooling.  I  wish  to  know 
if  Mr.  Copley  is  expected  soon.  If  you  cannot  tell 
me,  perhaps  you  can  direct  me  to  somebody  who 
can. 

"Hes  deep/*  muttered  mine  host,  **  is  Copley. 
Some  new  speck  that  he  has  started,  and  this  cove 
is  a  new  customer.  He  has  told  the  Colonel,  but 
will  not  tell  me.  No  matter ;  first  time  that  the 
Colonel  is  hard  up,  I'll  get  it  all  out  of  him.  The 
Colonel,  sir,  did  you  say  ?'* 

**  No,  sir,  I  did  not  say  the  Colonel.  It  was  yon 
that  said  the  Colonel." 

'*  Well,  well,  it  is  all  one.  You  want  Copley. 
I  do  not  know  any  think  about  him ;  but,  as  I  said, 
the  Colonel  may  know  somethink  about  him,  and 
if  you  like  to  walk  into  the  bar,  and  take  a  look  of 
the  Daily  Advertiser,  mayhap  he  will  be  here  soon ; 
at  all  events,  it's  about  his  time." 

Norman  took  a  seat  in  the  bar  as  directed,  and 
mechanically  glanced  at  the  multifarious  contents 
of  the  diurnal  recommended  by  the  tenant  of  the 
Boll  and  Month.  He  had  not  been  long  seated 
before  the  Colonel  made  his  appearance  outside 
the  premises,  and  being  seen  at  some  distance 
by  the  landlord,  that  magnate  went  out  to  meet 
him. 

"I  say,  Colonel,  here's  a  cove  wanting  Copley. 
Something  in  the  wind.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  him?" 

The  individual  thus  appealed  to  was  between 
forty  and  fifty  years  of  age,  with  greyish  hair  and 
whiskers  and  a  pug  nose,  the  angle  of  which  indi- 
cated self-sufficiency,  and  the  bloom  self-indul- 
gence. His  other  external  characteristics  were  in 
keeping  with  the  proboscal  member,  Nature  being 
most  wonderfully  consistent  in  her  every  develop- 
ment One  sometimes  hears  of  such  and  such  a 
fsce  being  faultless,  if  the  eyes  were  of  a  different 
colonr,  or  the  month  smaller,  or  the  spinal  column 
lesB  convex ;  but  this  is  founded  in  error.  Bating 
accident,  every  organ  and  feature  in  the  human 
snbject  is  in  keeping  one  with  another ;  and  if  any 
disntisfied  son  of  Adam  or  daughter  of  Eve  were 
to  attempt  mending  themselves  (supposing  such 
attempt  practicable),  they  would  find,  as  the  link- 
boy  said  of  Pope,  that  it  would  be  easier  to  manu- 
facture a  new  individual  than  to  tinker  the  old  one. 
The  mysteries  of  human  anatomy  have  yet  to  be 
onravelled;  and  when  wo  find  some  naturalist 
doing  for  that  department  of  science  what  Cuvier 
baa  done  for  comparative  physiology,  we  shall  find 
that  there  is  acorrespondeuce  not  only  between  the 
facial  features,  but  between  the  arms  and  limbs  of 
the  whole  human  race.    Cuvier,  by  the  aid  of  a 


tooth,  expounded  the  whole  economy  of  a  mega- 
therium ;  and  the  time  may  yet  come  when  a  toe 
or  a  finger  of  our  species  may  be  the  means  of 
opening  up  the  whole  conformation  of  man. 

"  A  cove  wanting  Copley,"  echoed  the  Colonel, 
''  and  do  I  know  anything  about  him  ?  Well,  I 
should  think  I  do.  Jack  Copley  and  I  are  sworn 
brothers ;  never  a  secret  does  the  one  have  that  the 
other  does  not  get  instanter." 

*'  Not  so  sure  about  that,"  replied  the  landlord. 
"  There  was  the  French  lace  and  glove  affair,  he 
never  told  you  about  it,  or  the  cribbage-games  at 
the  Borough." 

''Reasons I  reasons !"  said  the  Colonel.  And  he 
darted  his  finger  forward  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
repeating  the  movement  slowly  and  mysteriously* 
Finding  that  this  pantomimic  operation  did  not 
produce  the  intended  effect  on  his  auditor,  the 
Colonel  next  gently  tapped  his  finger  on  his  chin. 

"  All  very  fine.  Colonel,  very  fine,  indeed ;  but 
Copley  is  too  deep  either  for  you  or  me.  He  knows 
all  that  we  know,  but  we  don*t  know  one  half  of 
the  things  that  he  does." 

"Speat  for  yourself,"  answered  the  Colonel, 
screwing  up  his  mouth,  and  at  the  same  time  casting 
a  patronising  look  on  Boniface. 

"  Well,  then,  since  you  are  so  very  wise,  telL 
mo  what  this  feller  is,  and  what  he  wants  with 
Copley." 

"  How  much  will  you  stand  ?" 

"  A  stiff  glass  of  brandy." 

''  Mixed  in  champagne  T 

'*  No,"  replied  mine  host ;  "  that  is  too  much  in 
these  dull  times." 

''But  in  these  hot  times  it  is  not  at  all  too 
much.  Come,  do  you  say  yes  or  no  ?"  And  here 
the  Colonel  adroitly  swung  round  on  the  heel  of 
his  boot. 

"  Well,  I  don't  mind.  I  am  sure  you  Will  make 
nothing  of  the  Johnny  Newcome ;  he  is  as  close 
as  an  exciseman  during  the  first  week  he  is  in  a 
new  district ;  and  I  may  as  well  say  a  rundlet  of 
brandy  as  a  glass." 

"We'll  see,"  answered  the  gallant  Colonel. 
"Can  I  have  a  peep  at  him  through  the  bar- 
window  ?" 

"  Certainly ;  if  you  keep  quiet" 

The  pair  then  adjourned  to  a  small  room  ad- 
joining the  bar,  which  rejoiced  in  a  borrowed  light 
from  Uie  latter ;  the  communicating  window  being 
covered  with  a  screen  on  the  side  of  the  casement 
where  the  Colonel  was  to  reconnoitre.  This  ob- 
struction being  noiselessly  drawn  aside,  and  to  an 
extent  which  admitted  of  the  exercise  of  the 
Colonel's  right  eye  (the  left  one  squinted  when  the 
digestive  system  was  deranged),  that  worthy 
gentleman  commenced  his  investigation.  After  a 
few  minutes,  the  Colonel  took  the  landlord  by  the 
arm  and  led  him  out  to  the  court  where  they  had 
first  met 

"I  tell  you.  Froth,  I  tell  it  you  seriously,  sir, 
I  never  saw  that  youth  in  all  my  lifo  before. 
Never  did,  I  assure  you."  And  to  add  emphasis  to 
the  declaration,  the  Colonel  took  off  his  hat,  and 
beat  a  march  on  the  crown,  giving  a  vocal  accom- 
paniment with  a  dental  whistle,  which  latter  effort 
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revealed  some  ugly  wires  securing  the  false  teetfa 
of  die  gallant  personage. 

''  Of  ooorse,  I  knew  vou  didn't ;  and  is  that  all 
you  brought  me  out  here  for  ?'' 

**  Not  exactly  all ;  that  lad  is  a  gentleman. 
Three  things  make  a  gentleman,  Froth :  good  hat, 
tight  gloves,  and  well-made  boots.  Let  a  fellow 
have  these,  and  coat,  waistcoat  and  smalls  may  be 
what  they  like.*' 

''  That's  all  in  my  eye,"  observed  Froth,  as  the 
Colonel  glanced  successively  at  the  different  articles 
of  dress  which  he  had  named.  **  You  have  better 
toggery  than  the  young  fellow  has,  and  hang  me 
if  you  look  like  a  gentleman.*' 

"  It  takes  a  gentleman  to  know  a  gentleman," 
replied  the  Oolonel  with  great  dignity. 

'^  Not  at  all ;  vhen  I  was  in  the  Imperial  Hotel 
as  waiter,  I  knew  a  gentleman  at  once  by  the  cut 
of  his  jib.  Old  Scratchley  had  silver  spoons, 
German  silver  spoons,  pewter  spoons  and  horn 
spoons ;  and  I  never  yet  made  any  mistake  as  to 
the  kind  of  coves  as  was  to  get  the  precious  metal. 
That  feller  there  is  not  the  person  to  set  stoneware 
before." 

"  Well,  haven't  I  told  you  that?' 

"  Yes ;  but  it  is  only  what  I  knew  before." 

''  Stop  a  little ;  I'll  make  up  to  him." 

The  Colonel  then  retraced  his  steps  to  the  bar, 
while  Mr.  Froth  took  up  his  post  at  the  small  apart- 
ment which  has  already  been  described. 

Entering  the  bar,  the  Oolonel  assuming  his  most 
easy  and  jaunty  air,  accosted  our  friend  Norman. 
"  How  do  ?  how  do  ?"  And  the  Colonel  held  out 
two  fingers. 

Norman  rose  to  his  feet,  and  drew  himself  up. 
**  Some  mistake,  sir ;  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of 
your  acquaintance." 

"  But  known  to  each  other  for  all  that,  my  dear 

Mr. .     Excuse  me,  if  I  forget  your  name ;  I 

do  always  forget  names.  My  father,  Greneral  Flint, 
had  the  same  propensity — ^he  was  in  the  Bengal 
Rifles — he  would  forget  the  very  name  of  tiie 
Governor-General  of  India  ;  if  it  had  not  been  for 
that,  sir,  he  might  have  been  made  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Control.  A  new  Governor  had  come 
out,  and  he  asked  my  father's  advice  about  the 
best  method  of  defeating  Sarajah  Dowlah.  *  My 
Lord  Apricot,'  says  my  father — whereas,  he  should 
have  said,  '  My  Lord  Dumpling  I'  and  from  that 
moment  he  fell.  Star  never  rose,  sir;  went  down 
like  a  broken-winded — what  shall  I  say,  sir? — 
like  a  broken-winded  balloon ;  and  for  all  that  my 
father  did,  sir,  his  son  never  got  higher  than  a 
colonelcy  in  the  Trincomalee  Brigade.  Colonel 
Flint,  sir,  at  your  service ;  very  much,  sir,  at  your 
service.  Mr.  Copley  would  oflen  name  me,  I 
daresay." 

"No,  sir,  he  never  did." 

"  Not  by  name,  perhaps ;  but  in  some  other  form." 

"  I  never  heard  of  you  till  the  landlord  men- 
tioned your  name.  C^n  you  tell  me  when  I  may 
expect  to  see  Mr.  Copley?" 

"  No,'*  replied  the  Colonel  bluntly. 

"  Then,  good  morning !" 

The  landlord  laughed  loud  at  the  chafed  colonel, 
who,  in  consequence  of  the  rebuff,  bad  to  order 


humbler  beverage,  aad»  what  was  atiil  worse,  had 
to  pay  for  it 

CHAPTEB    XI. 
Lira  iv  Lovooir. 

After  the  rebuff  administered  to  Colonel  Flint, 
Norman  bethought  himself  whether,  on  the  whole, 
and  considering  his  own  very  peculiar  position,  he 
had  not  acted  unwisely  in  rejecting  the  proffered 
friendship  even  of  an  apparent  blackleg.  Misfor- 
tune, it  is  said,  makes  one  acquainted  with  strange 
mates;  and  here  was  a  friendless  youth  thrown 
like  a  weed  on  the  waste  solitude  of  London.  Not 
one  of  the  countless  faces  that  he  daily  gaased  on 
knew  or  cared  about  him ;  night  after  night  were 
shutters  closed,  and  happy  g^nps  naged  round 
merry  firesides,  but  no  home  amidst  so  many  thoa- 
sand  homes  existed  for  him.  It  is  not  that  people 
in  large  cities  are  heartless,  but  because  each  \a 
busy  in  his  own  circle,  and  so  overlooking  the 
stranger,  the  latter  is  apt  to  oondnde  that  the  feel* 
ing  towards  him  is  positive  instead  of  negative, 
and  that,  in  reality,  it  is  one  of  indifference  or 
non-perception  rather  than  one  of  contempt  This 
man,  reasoned  the  exile,  was  evidently  no  colonel, 
and  as  ovidently  his  father  was  no  general,  still 
his  was  the  first  friendly  gpreeting  that  I  have  re- 
ceived during  the  dreary  weeks  that  I  have  been 
in  this  desolate  place.  Copley  was  the  first  to 
accost  nole  after  I  left  the  regiment ;  he  is  no  gen- 
tleman, and  his  companion  is  something  lower 
still ;  but  yet  in  my  present  condition  can  I  afford 
to  dispense  even  with  such  friendship?  Flint  is 
a  vulgar,  gasconading  fellow,  but  apparently  he 
meant  kindly,  and  it  was  wrong  in  me  to  repulse 
him.  Besides,  I  can  only  hear  of  Copley  through 
him. 

And  the  result  of  the  cogitations  of  our  hero 
was,  that  next  morning  he  would  return  to  the 
Bull  and  Mouth,  Holbom,  and  make  the  aimwd^ 
hononMbU  to  the  valiant  officer.  The  reflection 
of  the  subsequent  day  having  confirmed  the  reserve 
of  its  predecessor,  Norman  bent  his  steps  towards 
that  (to  him)  noted  place  of  public  entertainment 
Entering  the  bar,  he  aooostad  Mr.  Froth's  "  head- 
waiter,"  if  such  be  a  proper  term  to  use  in  an  esta- 
blishment where,  in  addition  to  the  funouonary 
named,  there  was  only  a  kitchen-boy,  who  also 
held  the  pluralist  appointment  of  "  Boota." 

"Pray,  is«-is^s  Mr.  Flint  here  to-day ?" 

"The  Colonel,  do  you  mean,  sir?"  replied  the 
head-waiter  (we  adopt  Mr.  Froth's  designation). 

**  Yes,  yes ;  he  who  is  called  the  Oolonel." 

**  I'll  see,  sir,  presently,"  and  the  supreme  tapster 
hurried  forth. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  the  Oolonel  and  Mr. 
Froth  were  sitting  in  the  identical  small  apart- 
ment which  has  already  been  described  as  adjoin- 
ing the  bar,  and  that  consequently  they  were 
enabled  to  overhear  the  brief  dialogue  wluch  has 
now  been  quoted. 

**  I  knew  he  would  come  back,"  exclaimed  th« 

Oolonel;  '' knew  it,  knew  it ;  dead  certain  I    And 

so  he  does  not  believe  that  I  hold  a  oommission  ? 

I  Well,  I'll  convert  him  on  that  point,  too."  and 
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here  the  Colonel  doubled  his  fiats,  and  putting 
himself  in  a  pugilistic  attitude,  struck  a  furious 
hlow  at  some  imaginary  individual  in  the  atmos- 
phere. Having  repeated  this  feat  several  times, 
sod  having,  it  is  presumed,  silenced  his  gaseous 
opponent  m  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  august  com- 
mander responded  to  the  call  from  the  bar. 

''  I  have  come,  sir,  to  apologise  for  my  rudeness 
to  you  yesterday,"  said  Norman.  ''  I  was  disap- 
poiuted  at  not  having  received  any  intelligence 
regarding  Mr.  Copley ;  and  I  am  afraid  I  demeaned 
myself  toward  you  in  an  unbecoming  manner.  Will 
you  please  to  accept  of  this  explanation  ?" 

"  Certainly,*'  replied  the  pacified  warrior,  hold- 
ing out  one  finger.  "  To  err  is  human,  to  forgive 
is— thingummy.  But,  sir,  there  is  one  thing  which 
I  cannot  so  easily  overlook,  because  that  is  an 
offence  against  King  George." 

'*  Pray,  what  is  that  ?'*  asked  Norman,  looking 
very  embarraased. 

**  Ah,  I  see  you  are  very  sorry  for  it.  I  see  by 
yonr  looks  that  you  are,  and  I  shall  not  therefore 
dwell  on  the  matter.  Only  bear  in  mind  in  future 
that  it  is  not  I  whom  you  insult,  it  is  his  blessed 
Majesty,  through  me — that's  it.  Ilowever  humble 
I  may  he,  if  I  bear  his  Majesty's  commission,  it's 
all  the  same  as  if  I  were  a  field-marshal." 

"I  do  not  understand  you,  sir !" 

''Thus  it  is.  You  threw  out  doubts  to  the 
yoang  man  just  now  as  to  my  military  rank — ^to 
Mr.  Froth's  head- waiter ;  you  can't  imagine  that, 
as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  I  can  stand  that." 

**  I  am  not  aware  that  I  said  anything  dispar- 
aging of  you ;  but  I  shall  ring  the  bell,  and  in- 
quire  of  the  young  man  himself." 

The  Colonel  foresaw  that  this  would  implicate 
bim  in  eaves-dropping,  and  he  negatived  the  pro- 
iKJsition. 

"The  truth  is,  sir,  there  is  no  occasion  for  re- 
calling the  youth,  especially  as  this  is  market-day, 
and  therefore  a  busy  time  in  Mr.  Froth's  esta- 
blishment From  the  manner  in  which  you  spoke 
to  me  yesterday,  and  from  what  I  overheard  you 
say  to  the  waiter  as  I  came  along  the  passage,  you 
appear  to  entertain  grave  doubts  whether  I  have 
the  honour  of  holding  a  commission  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's service.     Is  it  not  the  case  that  you  do  so  ?' 

''Since  you  press  me,"  replied  Norman,  "I 
miut  in  candour  admit  that  I  do  entertain  doubts 
on  the  subject" 

''  There,  now,  that  is  in  the  face  of  my  plain 
statement  Did  I  not  tel  1  you  distinctly,  that  being 
left  an  orphan,  my  old  uncle  the  Governor  of 
Madagascar  bought  an  ensign's  commission  for 
|iie,  and  finding  no  occupation  there,  I  exchanged 
into  a  regiment  bound  for  Ireland;  and  having 
fought  in  the  rebellion  time,  I  got  up  step  by  step 
nntil  I  became  what  yon  now  see  me  ?  Did  I  not 
say  this  in  plain  terms  ?" 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,  sir,  that  you  did  not  You 
*iid  that  your  father  was  the  cause  of  your  pro- 
niotion,  and  that  you  were  a  colonel  in  some  part 
^fthe  East  Indies." 

"  Ah,  exactly,"  replied  the  Colonel.  "  But  you 
^  my  uncle  came  to  the  rescue  after  my  poor 
father  died-    Bless  bis  old  soul  I  he  never  lived  to 


see  me  a  colonel.  He  never  was  higher  than  a 
captain  himself ;  and  it  would  have  killed  the  blufif 
old  boy  if  he  had  beheld  me  at  the  head  of  his  own 
regiment" 

'^  If  I  mistake  not,  you  stated  that  your  father 
was  a  general." 

^'  Impossible,  my  dear  sir,  quite  impossible. 
He  ought  to  have  been  a  general,  as  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby  said  to  him  on  the  sands  of  Egypt ; 
but  he  never  was,  and  that  makes  all  the  differ- 


ence. 


»» 


**  What  a  confounded  liar  that  Flint  is,  to  be 
sure !"  ejaculated  Mr.  Froth  from  his  comer  in  the 
small  room.  ''I  have  heard  him  give  twenty 
accounts  of  that  confounded  koornalship  of  his,  and 
not  two  on  them  alike.  I  have  a  good  mind,  to  go 
round  and  show  him  up  before  the  green  un'." 
Saying  which,  Mr.  Froth  vacated  his  seat,  and 
made  his  appearance  at  the  bar  without  having 
been  '^  called." 

''Beg  pardon,  gents,"  said  mine  host,  ''but, 
Colonel,  there  is  a  lady  down  stairs  wishes  to  speak 
with  you.  She  is,  I  thin^,  the  waiting-maid  of  the 
bishop's  wife  whom  you  eloped  with  from  South 
America,  and  who  was  the  means  of  obtaining  you 
your  commission  as  colonel." 

''  My  CO  mm  ission  as  colonel,  sir !  I  ne  ver  eloped 
with  any  bishop's  wife  from  South  America,  sir ; 
and  I  never  got  my  commission  in  any  other  way 
than  by  a  fair  stand-up  fight  for  my  king  and 
country  I  I  fought  my  way  through  blood,  and 
wounds,  and — and — sticking-plaster — ^and  all  the 
rubs  of  real  service.  Damme,  some  people  merely 
bleed  for  their  country ;  but  I  have  gone  through 
opthalmia,  lock-jaw  and  yellow  fever  during  my 
campaigns ;  and  here  is  honest  Marmaduke  Flint 
without  pension  or  place " 

"  Marmaduke  Flint !"  exclaimed  Boniface,  ''  why, 
your  letters  are  always  addressed  Thoincu^ 

''  Be  quiet,  yon  ass,  or  you'll  spoil  all  (aside), 
Marmaduke  Thomas,  that  is  my  name ;  but  you 
know  the  royal  family  never  make  use  of  one-half 
of  their  names,  and  none  at  all  of  their  surnames ; 
and  I  suppose  a  poor  half-pay  officer  may  drop 
one  out  of  two  of  his  Christian  handles." 

**  Half-pay  !"  echoed  the  mischievous  Boniface; 
''  I  thought  you  said  just  now  that  you  had  neither 
place  nor  pension." 

"  To  speak  of,  you  blockhead  1  None  to  speak 
of,  I  say.  A  fellow  may  have  a  trifle  of  some  three 
hundred  a-year,  which,  considering  what  regulars 
at  home  have  (mind  I  belonged  to  the  Indian 
army) " 

*'  Yes ;  but  you  exchanged,"  said  Norman,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  entrapping  the  Colonel  in  some 
way.  But  that  truthful  individual  had  been  in  so 
many  engagements  on  the  subject  of  his  veracity 
that  keener  antagonists  than  those  now  attacking 
him  had  failed  in  putting  him  to  the  blush. 

"  True,"  replied  the  Colonel,  "  I  exchanged ;  but 
Lord  Cornwallis  agreed  to  the  exchange  only  on 
condition  that  I  should  retain  my  India  emolu- 
ments— six  thousand  rupees  a-month.  Well,  then, 
look  now,  here  am  I  with  a  half-pay  of  some  five 
hundred  (Mr.  Flint  winked),  and  have  gone  through 
fire  and  flood,  and  battle  and  murder,  and  sudden 
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death,  and  hot  cannon-balls — ^hot  in  my  day,  and 
not  your  cold-potatoe  iron  that  amuses  people 
now-a-days — hot,  I  assure  you.  We  carried  a 
kiln  on  purpose ;  and  whenever  it  would  not  draw, 
by  jingo,  I  have  warmed  them  in  a  shovel  I  Wel- 
lesley  never  could  have  bowled  out  Hyder  AH  or 
Tippoo  Saib  without  red-hot  ordnance.  To  swal- 
low one  of  them  hot  balls  was  instant  death.  Old 
Sucker,  our  regimental  surgeon,  when  he  came 
to  see  the  wounded,  he  asked  if  they  had  been 
pinked  with  hot  or  cold;  if  they  said  hot,  he 
passed  on,  and  mumbled  something  about  the 
chaplain ;  but  if  they  said  cold,  he  took  out  his 
gimlets  and  bored  into  their  ribs  till  he  extracted 
every  ounce  of  lead  within  their  bodies.  And, 
then,  as  I  was  the  assistant-surgeon " 

"  The  what  ?"  cried  out  his  auditors  in  chorus. 

'•  I  say,  as  the  youngest  officer,  I  was  obliged  to 
act  in  that  capacity.  Sucker  was  a  very  pious  man, 
although  he  swore  dreadfully,  and  drew  a  confounded 
long  bow  at  times.  Accordingly,  one  day  he  said 
to  me,  <  Those  poor  fellows  are  dying,  and  there  is 
the  chaplain  playing  at  whist  and  dominoes ;  could 
you  do  nothing  in  £be  way  of  spiritual  consolation, 
major,  seeing  that  you  were  intended  for  holy 
orders  ?  " 

Mr.  Flint  laughed  immoderately  at  the  idea  of 
the  Colonel  being  in  holy  orders,  and  left  the  room, 
declaring  that  it  was  all  very  funny,  and  as  good 
as  any  play,  if  he  could  only  put  o£f  as  much  time 
as  would  allow  him  to  listen  to  it 

"Vulgar  fellow  that,"  remarked  the  Colonel. 
"Now.  Mister — ^by-the-bye,  what  is  your  name? 
It  is  as  well  that  I  should  know  that,  since  we  are 
to  be  acquaintances." 

''  My  name,  sir  ?**  echoed  Norman. 

"  Yes,  your  name." 

"  My  name,  did  you  say?" 

Norman  was  not  so  adroit  in  verbal  difficulty  as 
the  Colonel,  and  he  slowly  and  hesitatingly  said, 
"  Myles  Spencer — Myles  Spencer." 

'*  Ah,  I  see.  That  is  the  name  that  you  choose 
to  go  by." 

Norman  returned  no  answer. 

**  Well,  well,  it  is  no  matter,  since  your  pleasure 
is  to  answer  to  the  name  of  Myles — Francis  Myles." 

•*  I  said  Spencer  Myles,  I  think." 

"  Verie  good,  verie  good ;  you  have  a  fair 
memory  not  to  forget  a  name  so  lately  coined.  I 
wish,  sir,  I  had  half  your  memory.  The  mischief 
of  me  is  that  my  memory  is  so  short  that  in  three 
minutes,  when  I  am  in  the  way  of  changing  my 
name,  I  forget  which  one  I  used  last,  and  am  very 
apt  to  use  a  score  in  half  an  liour." 

"  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  changing  my  name," 
replied  Norman  haughtily. 

'*  When  one  begins  a  practice,  it  is  not  far  off 
from  becoming  a  habit" 

Norman  bit  his  lips,  and  felt  that  this  was  the 
truest  sentence  which  Mr.  Flint  had  yet  uttered. 

"  Shall  we  have  a  stroll  ?*'  asked  the  Colonel. 

And,  nothing  loth,  Norman  consented ;  and  they 
fell  in  with  the  tide  that  thronged  the  busy  street 
The  Colonel  ran  over  with  great  volubility  various 
occupations  in  which  they  might  profitably  engage. 
Would  they  walk  in  any  of  the  parks  ?  would  they 


go  to  Richmond,  or  have  a  sail  up  the  Thames? 
or  would  they  go  to  a  pleasure-garden,  and  play 
at  foot-ball,  or  ninepins,  or,  say,  a  game  at  billiards? 
The  last  being  a  favourite  recreation  with  Nor- 
man, he  consented  that  billiards  should  be  their 
pastime ;  but  he  stipulated  that  the  place  to  which 
they  might  adjourn  should  be  respectable. 

"  As  to  that,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  ever-ready 
Colonel,  **  leave  that  to  me ;  I  am  most  select  in 
diese  matters.  The  Hon.  Augustus  Threadbare 
wished  me  yesterday  to  take  a  chop  with  him  in 
the  Coal-hole ;  .but  I  told  him  that  in  old  families 
dignity  was  everything;  and,  after  a  pause,  he 
slapped  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  '  Hang  me, 
Flint !  you  are  right  after  all,  both  of  our  fathers 
lie  in  Westminster  Abbey  !* " 

One  of  their  sons  lies  out  of  it,  thought  Norman, 
inShakspearianmood. 

" '  And  if  the  old  fellows  were  to  raise  their 
marble  tombstones,  and  see  us  in  the  Coal-hole, 
what  would  they  say?*  And  his  lordship  was 
so  much  affected,  that  I  had  to  promise  to  shoot 
with  him  during  autumn  in  order  to  pacify  him. 
But  here  we  are,  at  Lally  White's!  the  tip-top 
billiard-rooms  in  all  the  city.  It  is  on  the  third 
floor,  and  the  entrance  is  rather  dark ;  but  all  that 
is  done  on  purpose,  because,  when  Lally  occupied 
flash  premises,  apprentices,  half-pay  captains,  pugi- 
lists, stockbrokers  and  all  sorts  of  vulgar  people 
came.  Now,  there  is  nobody  to  be  seen  but  the 
selectest  of  the  select" 

The  pdr  having  navigated  the  dark  alley  and 
the  steep,  narrow  and  dirty  stairs  that  led  to  Mr. 
White's  "  rooms,"  they  discovered  that  a  couple 
were  engaged  in  playing.  One  was  a  lean,  cada- 
verous personage,  the  other  a  stout  greasy  fellow, 
with  one  eye  blackened,  having  his  brow  orna- 
mented with  a  cut  evidently  of  recent  infliction. 
The  latter  hailed  the  Colonel  in  a  familiar  tone,  and 
asked  if  he  would  lend  him  fonrpence  to  moisteu 
the  clay.  '  The  Colonel  made  some  significant  ges- 
ticulations, and,  after  abruptly  putting  down  their 
cues,  the  accomplished  players  left  the  table  to 
him  and  his  companion. 

"  Do  you  play  with  the  cue  or  the  mace  ?"  asked 
the  Colonel. 

"  The  mace." 

Symptom  No.  1,  thought  the  Colonel.  Nobody 
but  girls  ever  use  the  mace.  "  Ah,  sir,  I  see  you 
have  played  before !  I  know  a  player  by  tlie  very 
way  he  lifts  his  mace ;  and  when  he  strikes  a  ran- 
dom ball,  I  see  at  once  how  high  his  mettle  stands. 
I  suppose  we  need  not  play  high?" 

''  No ;  I  had  rather  the  stakes  were  nominal." 

"  Quite  right,"  replied  the  Colonel.  "  1  play  for 
amusement,  nothing  else.*' 

Lally  White  took  his  place  at  the  dial,  and  the 
sport  commepced.  The  Colonel  lost  several  games, 
and  declared  that  his  hands  were  in  bad  condition 
for  play ;  **  but, "  continued  he,  "  honour  bright, 
Lally!  lend  me  another  half-sovereign."  And 
they  played  on.  Several  strangers  came  in ;  and^ 
as  they  appeared  impatient  to  play,  Lally  left  his 
post,  and  struck  the  Colonel  privately  on  the 
foot,  and,  after  this  movement,  a  marked  change 
came  over  the  after-fortones  of  the  two  competiton. 
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TheColoners  high,  low  and  oblique  strokes  bagged 
and  made  cannons  almost  every  time  he  lifted  his 
cae ;  the  gallant  gentleman  was  not  only  a  good 
player,  but  he  knew  the  ran  of  Lally 's  table,  which 
evidently  had  not  been  set  according  to  a  very  exact 
spirit-level.  The  result  was  that  Norman,  having 
become  excited,  and  stakes  being  doubled  and 
tripled,  Lally  declared  that  the  Colonel  had  not 
only  regamed  all  losses,  but  that  Norman  was  his 
debtor  to  the  amount  of  five  pounds.  The  young 
man  hastily  drew  his  hand  across  his  flushed  brow, 
and,  drawing  out  a  five-pound  note,  flung  it  down 
before  his  adversary,  and  wished  him  good 
morning. 

"Stop,  Mr.  Myles!  I  shall  go  with  you.  Do 
not  take  it  on  because  you  have  lost  this  trifle.  I 
recollect  when  I  played  here  with  Lord  Bulton  I 


was — 


^*  I  walk  home  by  myself,  sir»'*  said  Norman, 
without  turning  round. 

"  Now,  Colonel,  you  must  stand  something ;  or, 
at  all  events,  melt  the  paper  and  pay  me  a  little  to 
account,"  quoth  Lally  White. 

'*Melt  the  paper  I"  responded  the  Colonel 
mnsingly,  as  he  glanced  his  eye  over  the  note. 
''By  heavens!  I'll  melt  the  paper  with  a  ven- 
geance I"  And  he  hurried  down-stairs  with  great 
rapidity. 

Norman,  although  leaving  the  room  abruptly, 
pursued  his  way  slowly  after  he  had  got  into  the 
street  The  quick  eye  of  the  Colonel  detected  him, 
notwithstanding  the  throng  of  passengers,  and, 
cautiously  watching  him  from  the  opposite  pave- 
rnent^  tracked  him  to  the  humble  lodgings  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Grolden  Elephant.  Spring- 
ing like  a  cat,  he  followed  Norman  up  to  the  door 
at  the  top  of  the  stair :  and,  having  thus  seen  him 
fairly  earthed,  the  Colonel  descended  noiselessly, 
and  was  soon  lost  in  the  crowd. 

Seating  himself  on  a  broken  chair,  Norman 
lamented  bitterly  that,  with  his  purse  at  so  low  an 
ebb,  he  had  ventured  to  play  with  a  person  of  the 
Coloners  equivocal  character.  The  stale  trick  of 
allowing  him  to  win  at  first  he  now  saw  through; 
and  marvelled  how,  even  when  hurried  on  by  the 
excitement  of  the  game,  he  could  have  been  made 
the  dupe  of  an  artifice  so  hollow.  The  desperate 
nature  of  his  position  now  appeared  to  him  in  a 
stronger  light  than  it  had  yet  done ;  for,  although 
one  s  condition  being  a  part  of  our  current  exist- 
ence, and  therefore  not  liable,  as  might  reasonably 
be  supposed,  to  be  ever  absent  from  us  for  a  single 
moment,  yet  there  are  times  when  we  forget  where 
and  what  we  are,  when  we  do  succeed  in  "  driving 
dull  care  away  ;"*  but  then  there  comes  an  after- 
time,  when,  like  the  lightning-flash  that  reveals 
the  wrecking  ship,anabrapt  and  overwhelming  in- 
stant of  recollection  tells  us  the  crushing  truth. 
The  mist  seemed  to  roll  from  Norman's  eyes,  and 
there  he  stood  amidst  dangers  and  misfortunes ; 
the  heavens  black  above  him,  and  the  earth  hollow 
sud  treacherous  beneath.  The  air  of  his  little 
lodging  felt  oppressive,  and  he  rushed  out  again 
to  try  if  wandering  in  the  streets  could  hide  him 
from  his  own  thoughts. 

He  did  not  return  till  midnight;  and,  on  open- 


ing the  door,  he  found  his  sad-'looking,  delicate 
landlady  trembling  in  the  passage. 

"  Thank  Heaven !  Oh,  thank  Heaven  I  you  are 
come !  The  Bow-street  officers  have  been  seeking 
you,  and  your  life  is  in  danger.  Nay,  don't  try  the 
street-door,  they  will  be  watching  you  as  they  did 
my  own  poor  boy.  Run  out  at  the  back-door,  scale 
the  court-wall,  and  get  into  the  lane.  Run  !  run, 
for  mercy's  sake  T* 

CHAPTER    XII. 

THE   NORTH. 

Ik  a  cheerful  room  in  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh 
(an  almost  useless  distinction,  by  the  way,  seeing 
that  the  new  city  could  as  yet  be  scarcely  said  to 
have  commenced  its  march  towards  the  Firth  of 
Forth)  sat  three  individuals,  two  of  them  known 
to  the  reader,  and  the  third  known  by  name  only. 
These  were  Florence  and  Henry  Hamilton,  and 
Mrs.  Porter,  their  grand-aunt  The  latter  lady 
was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  class  to  which  she  be- 
longed. Mrs.  Helen  Porter  might,  or  ought  to 
have  been,  married,  but  was  not ;  and  when  she 
had  lived  about  half  a  century  she  dropped  the 
cognomen  of  "  Miss"  as  too  juvenile,  and  became 
Mrs.  Porter.  She  looked  the  matron  well,  for  she 
was  ever  active,  ever  useful,  ever  cheerful.  She 
knew  that  the  world  went  round,  and  that  the 
years  which  dimmed  her  gentle  eye  changed 
infants  into  children,  children  into  women,  and 
women  into  wives ;  she  therefore  took  the  world 
as  she  found  it,  made  herself  of  no  consequence, 
and  quietly  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  her  way — 
a  course  which  the  selfish  often  took  advantage  of, 
but  which  the  good  (and  there  are  some  such),  by 
their  kind  offices,  more  than  made  up  for,  at  least 
she  thought  so.  Florence  and  she  were  mother 
and  daughter,  and  something  more ;  for  worthy, 
deaf  Mrs.  Porter  did  not  assume  the  airs  which 
some  mammas,  at  present  in  our  eye,  are  in  the 
habit  of  doing  towards  their  grown-up  daughters. 
Henry,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  did  not  regard  Mrs. 
Porter  with  so  much  veneration.  She  was  con- 
tinually talking  to  him  about  stockings,  mufflers, 
raspberry-vinegar,  and  other  domestic  safeguards ; 
which,  with  the  characteristic  hardihood  of  youth, 
he  regarded  as  weak  inventions  of  the  enemy, 
which  particular  phrase,  as  he  never  explained  it 
himself,  we  shall  not  venture  to  expiscate  for  him. 

"  Five  o'clock  I'*  exclaimed  Henry ;  "  time  I  was 
back  at  the  office." 

"Are  you  going  to  be  late  to-night,  Henry?" 
asked  Florence. 

"  Late,  Florence  ?  you  know  I  am  never  late." 

"  Well,  Henry,  I  do  not  know  what  you  call 
late,  but  Mrs.  Porter  and  I  have  sat  up  every 
night  for  you  till  past  eleven  for  the  last  eight 
days,  and  have  been  obliged  to  take  supper  with- 
out you." 

**  It's  a  bad  thing  for  you  to  go  to  bed  without 
your  supper,  my  dear ;  it's  apt  to  bring  on  flatu- 
lence," remarked  good  Mrs.  Porter. 

"There  is  no  danger  of  that,  aunt,"  replied 
Florence,  smiling;  ''at  any  rate,  the  headaches 
that  he  oocasionaJly  complains  of  at  breakfast- 
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time  are  not  likely  to  be  caused  by  going  BupperleBs 
to  bed." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  he  Bups  out, 
Florence?  I  mind,  Willie  Rankin  brought  on  a 
cough  which  lasted  a  whole  winter  by  stopping 
out  at  nights,  and  getting  fish  and  bread-and- 
cheese  suppers  at  a  man  Dowie's,  who  used  to  be 
in  Liberton's  Wynd,  and  who  is  perhaps  there 
still,  only  that  most  of  the  people  whom  I  mind 
of  in  my  younger  days  are  all  dead." 

Henry  looked  rather  embarrassed,  and  began  to 
think  that  Mrs.  Porter  had  received  the  gift  of 
prophecy.  Florence  observed  the  change,  and 
thought  the  present  a  fitting  time  for  a  homily 
which  she  had  long  meditated  ;  for  it  falls  to  be 
observed,  that  in  Edinburgh  Mr.  Hamilton  was 
not  the  sentimental  love-sick  swain  that  he  was  in 
the  country.  "  Henry,  I  am  sure  the  office-busi- 
ness Yloes  not  keep  you  so  late  at  night.  Yon 
must  be  taking  up  your  head  with  politics.  Mr. 
Taylor  hinted  as  much ** 

"  Mr.  Taylor  is  an  old  wife ! — my  dear  Mrs, 
Porter,  I  beg  your  pardon,  really — very  sincerely 
I  beg  your  pardon." 

"  Never  fash,  my  man !  I  orm  an  auld  wife,  but 
maybe  no  sae  auld  a'  ane  as  Mr.  Taylor;  and 
when  ye  come  to  be  an  auld  man,  if  ye  ha'e  nae 
ither  shame  to  carry  than  yer  grey  hairs,  ye'U  do 
wcel." 

**  I  was  saying,"  continued  Florence,  "  that  you 
must  be  taking  up  your  time  too  much  with  poli- 
tics.   Now  are  you  right  in  doing  that,  Henry  ?" 

"Why,  what  else  should  I  take  up  my  head 
with?**  replied  her  cousin.  "Mr.  Joseph  Taylor 
gives  me  nothing  else  to  do  but  make-believe  work, 
and  why  should  I  take  up  my  head  with  that 
which  profiteth  not?  Why  should  I  be  copying 
the  last  will  and  testament,  with  liberty  to  add  and 
eik,  of  an  old  greasy  tallow-chandler  who  was 
buried  in  St.  Cuthbert's  before  I  was  born,  and 
whose  goods,  gear  and  haill  effects  have  been 
divided  amongst  his  kith  and  kin  years  ago  ?  or 
why  should  I  be  drawing  out  an  indenture  for 
Mungo  Swan  to  be  apprenticed  to  Solomon  Goose, 
when  I  know  that  Goose  is  in  the  charity  work- 
house, and  that  Swan  is  now  himself  in  Goose's 
shop  in  the  Canongate,  and  has  half-a-dozen  ap- 
prentices of  his  own  ?  or  why  should  I  copy  me- 
morials to  counsel  who  are  dead,  on  questions 
which  dead  judges  have  settled,  and  dead  litigants 
have  quarrelled  about  ?  Am  I  fit  for  nothing  else 
than  a  copying-machine,  and  that  machine  em- 
ployed for  no  useful  purpose  under  the  firmament?" 

"  You  know  it  would  displease  my  uncle  very 
much,  Henry." 

"  My  uncle  and  Mr.  Taylor  made  the  arrange- 
ment without  consulting  me,  and  they  have  them- 
selves to  blame  for  whatever  occurs. 

**  But  consider,  Henry,**  continued  the  fair  de- 
bater; "you  may  afford  to  neglect  your  studies,  but 
there  is  your  fellow-clerk,  the  lad  Torry,  he  must 
earn  his  livelihood  by  the  law,  and  it  is  said  that 
your  infiuence  and  example  are  causing  him  to 
be  remiss  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties ;  and  do 
yon  think  that  that  is  fair  to  him  ?** 

"  Florence,  Mr.  Taylor  baa  blown  in  your  ear. 


I  do  not  influence  Torry  ;  he  minds  his  duties  u 
carefully  as  any  clerk  that  ever  was  in  the  Parlia- 
ment-house. He  takes  his  recreation,  no  doubt; 
but  it  is  always  after  business-hours.  When  he 
starts  in  business  for  himself,  Mr.  Joseph  Taylor 
will  see  whether  his  studies  have  been  neglected 
or  not." 

"  Well,  well,  you  will  have  your  own  way, 
Henry ;  but  there  is  another  matter  that  I  must 
speak  to  you  about.  I  am  told  that  there  is  a  man, 
Cook,  a  shoemaker,  that  Torry  and  you  take  up 
with :  is  he  a  proper  associate  ?" 

"He  is  a  funny  fellow  and  an  honest  fellow ;  and 
that  is  enough  for  me.*' 

"I  mind  his  father  weel, "  interposed  Mrs. 
Porter,  "  he  married  the  gamekeeper's  daughter  at 
Ravelstone.  He  was  a  very  decent  man  and  well 
to  do  in  the  world ;  but  I  don't  think  so  much  of 
his  son.  He  always  leaves  sprigs  or  something  of 
that  kind  sticking  up  in  the  soles  of  my  shoes.** 

"  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  workmanship  of  Cha- 
racter Cook,  aunt,  although  the  fishing-boots  that 
he  makes  for  me  are  unexceptionable.  All  that  I 
say  is,  he  is  a  very  funny  fellow,  and  if  I  were  to 
give  up  his  society  I  might  as  well  leave  Edin- 
burgh.** 

"  Indeed,  sir  I"  remarked  Florence,  with  a 
visible  pout  on  her  pretty  lips. 

"  Now,  Florence,  do  not  mistake  me ;  that  was 
a  mere  figure  of  speech.  There  is  a  great  game 
playing  here  just  now.  The  rich  and  privileged 
classes  are  setting  themselves  against  men  as  good, 
as  intelligent,  and  having  as  Targe  stakes  in  the 
country  as  themselves.  They  wish  that  existing 
political  arrangements  should  remain  fixed  and  un- 
alterable ;  that  they  who  are  up  should  remain  up 
and  rise  higher,  and  that  those  who  are  down 
should  remain  down,  and,  if  possible,  be  trampled 
down  still  further.  The  great  men  of  former  times, 
who  lived,  fought  and  died  for  liberty,  might  as 
well  never  have  existed,  so  far  as  their  labours 
concern  us.  A  dark  night  is  closing  round  Scot- 
land. Liberty  in  writing,  in  speech,  nay  almost 
thought  itself,  is  proscribed.  If  men  are  to  be  in 
reality  slaves,  what  is  the  use  of  living  in  a  country 
that  is  only  free  in  name  ?  Matters  are  coming  to 
a  crisis.  Either  the  progress  of  arbitrary  power 
must  continue  until  all  vestige  of  human  freedom  is 
obliterated,  or  a  stand  must  be  made  and  the  tide 
of  tyranny  rolled  back,  so  that  all  men  may  occnpj 
that  common  level  as  regards  inalienable  right 
that  the  Creator  intended  for  them.  Muir  has 
returned  to  stand  his  trial.  There  are  to  be  several 
meetings  to-night  to  consider  what  is  to  be  done, 
and  ere  long,  matters,  as  I  have  already  said,  \^'ill 
be  worse  or  better.  I  must  be  late  to-night ;  but 
this  critical  time  once  gone  by,  I  shall  turn  over  a 
new  leaf.** 

Florence  listened  with  some  dismay  to  the  poli- 
tical disquisition  delivered  by  Henry,  but  did  not 
by  any  means  seem  to  be  convinced  by  the  argu- 
ments advanced. 

"  I  am  no  politician,  Henry,  and  cannot  follow 
your  reasonings,  but  I  have  a  presentiment  that 
so  young  a  man  as  you,  and  especially  a  young  man 
with  your  prospects,  I  say  that  for  such  and  for  a 
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dangerous  time  like  this,  yon  have  taken  np  with 
politics  too  soon.  I  may  be  wrong,  and  glad 
Bhsll  I  be  if  it  turn  out  so." 

"Wrong?"  ecboed  Mrs.  Porter,  "that  yon  are 
not !  I  am  anld  enough  to  mind  the  Forty-five, 
and  a  bonny  busiDees  it  turned  out  in  the  hinder 
end.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  speechifying  like 
what  Henry  has  been  saying,  but  then  what  fol* 
lowed?  There  was  Lord  Kilmarnock  and  Lord 
Balmerino,  no  to  speak  o'  Fraser  o'  Lovat,  who 
got  themselves  beheaded ;  besides  the  lota  o'  com* 
mon  folk  that  were  shot  or  hanged.  It  s  a  terrible 
a&ir  to  meddle  wi*  thae  kind  o'  things.  If  the 
warlds  no  richt,  Henry,  it  can  richtitser;  it*s  nae 
bosinesB  o'  yours.  Bit  down,  my  man ;  and  we'll 
Bend  for  Miss  Sym  and  ha*e  a  rubber  o*  whist.  Bit 
down,  like  a  gude  lad." 

Henry  civilly  declined  the  proffered  game,  and, 
pleading  that  his  engagements  were  irrevocable, 
he  bade  adieu  to  his  friendly  monitors ;  not,  how* 
ever,  without  some  serious  misgivings  that  in  the 
main  they  were  right  Mistress  Florence,  on  their 
first  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  had  given  her  cousin 
the  cold  shoulder ;  and  now,  when  he  returned  the 
compliment,  she  thought  herself  illoitsed :  an  ano- 
maly in  female  conduct  which  is  exemplified  every 
day. 

**  Florence  is  half  right,"  muttered  our  amateur 
statesman;  ''and  yet  what  does  she  know  about 
the  matter  T 

There's  the  rub.  Our  wives,  mothers,  sisters, 
annts,  give  ub  advice,  and  sound  is  their  counsel ; 
and  yet  what  do  they  know  about  the  matter  in 
hand?  Coleridge  says  he  always  found  that  the 
ladiea  gave  good  advice ;  but  when  he  inquired 
into  the  reasons  why  they  offered  the  particular 
counsel  tendered,  they  w^ere  invariably  so  weak 
that  he  was  tempted  to  disregard  the  advice  alto- 
gether. Men  reason  by  the  aid  of  logic,  women  by 
instinct.  At  least,  this  was  the  opinion  of  the  old 
man  eloquent ;  but  as  he  enlisted,  and  called  him- 
self Comberbatch,  because  a  girl  jilted  him,  it  is 
probable  that  his  dictum  will  pass  for  little  amongst 
the  fair  portion  of  the  community. 

We  are  gallant  enough  to  remain  with  the 
ladies,  instead  of  following  the  youthful  patriot 
who  left  them. 

"  Well,  I  never,**  said  Mrs.  Porter,  "  saw  the 
like  of  the  young  men  now-a-days ;  they  are  so 
nngallant !  When  I  was  in  my  teens,  I  think  I 
BM  a  young  man  leaving  me  in  order  to  attend 
nasty  speechifying  meetings,  where  low  people 
make  a  noise  with  their  handis  and  feet" 

Ah !  good  Mrs.  Porter,  'tis  fifty  years  since  you 
were  laid  in  yonr  green  grave,  and  the  infant  that 
came  into  the  world  on  the  night  that  you  left  it 
has  turned  nearly  as  old  as  you  were  when  you  ut- 
tered that  saying,  and  she,  your  successor,  will  be 
giving  currency  to  the  self-same  truism  about  the 
progressive  indifference  of  the  rougher  sex.  Gene- 
rations before  Mrs.  Porter  preferred  the  same 
complaint,  and  generations  after  us  will  do  the 
^•me  thing.  Very  possibly  Eve  may  hav^aid 
something  of  the  same  kind  to  Tubal-Oain.    ^ 

Plorenco  was  pondering  over  the  observation  of 
Mrs.  Porter,  and  with  all  the  more  intensity  that 


a  similar  reflection  had  occurred  to  her  own  mind, 
when  she  was  aroused  by  the  announcement  that 
somebody — awonum — wished  to  speak  with  her. 

"  Show  her  in," 

A  forlorn,  miserable-looking  object  entered  the 
room.  She  was  meanly  clad ;  and  hunger,  disease 
and  poverty  had  seamed  her  wan  cheek  with  pre- 
mature furrows.  She  gazed  with  unearthly  earnest- 
ness on  Florence ;  the  fixed  stare  of  the  maddened 
eye  glared  from  its  hollow  socket  with  an  intensity 
that  alarmed  the  young  lady.  The  figure  made  a 
convulsive  spring  forward ;  and  then,  throwing 
back  her  dishevelled  hair,  she  uttered  a  low  shriek. 

''Do  I  know  you,  my  good  woman?"  asked 
Florence  kindly. 

^  You  used  to  do,  marm." 

**  O  heavens !  Dolly  Dimsdale !  what  has  hap* 
pened?" 

Dolly  fell  down  at  her  feet,  and  wept  bitterly. 

''  I  never  thought  to  have  cried  more,  but  kind- 
ness touches  me,  marm ;  I  cannot  stand  that.  Every- 
body a-thinks  me  mad,  and  I  oflen  thinks  to  myself 
that  I  am." 

"Dear  mel"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Porter,  ''a  daft 
woman  in  the  house,  and  no  man-body  in  I  Bin 
out,  lassie,  and  see  if  the  baker  at  the  foot  o'  the 
street,  or  some  o'  his  men,  will  come  in." 

Florence  beckoned  patience,  and  her  aunt  re- 
treated to  a  corner  ot  the  room. 

**  O  marm  I  I'll  never  be  myself  again ;  no, 
never  1  I'll  never  smile  more !  O  marm  I  Hender- 
son, poor  Henderson  I  I  was  very  unwell ;  my  head 
was  a-like  to  burst,  and  he  was  rubbing  it,  and 
stopped  a  few  minutes  behind  his  time — it  could 
not  have  been  one  minute,  for  he  run  all  the  vay-^ 
and  they  put  him  in  the  guard  ouse ;  and  then,  O 
God  !  I  think  I  see  them  do  it ! — they  tied  him 
up,  and  they  cut  his  back  into  ribbons.  I  saw 
them,  or  I  thought  I  saw  them ;  and  I  rushed  out 
to  go  to  the  unhuman  monsters  to  see  if  they  would 
spare  Henderson  and  take  my  life.  I  had  not  a- 
gone  many  steps  till  everything,  appeared  to  go 
round ;  and  I  cried  and  even  laughed  to  them  to 
stop;  and  I  fell  down,  and  I  prayed  that  the 
ground  might  open  and  swallow  them.  I  knowed 
what  they  were  a-doing ;  I  heard  the  sound  of  their 
accursed  lash ;  but  no  cry  came  from  Henderson — 
my  Henderson !  my  Andrew  !  They  were  tearing 
him  to  pieces ;  but  he  would  not  cry.  O  my  God ! 
they  carried  me  away  I  I  do  not  know  what  they 
did  with  me.  My  baby  was  bom  that  night ;  it 
died  in  my  arms ;  but  I  'ugged  it,  and  would  not 
let  it  go.  It  had  no  heat,  and  I  myself  was  un- 
earthly cold.  I  shuddered  as  I  closed  its  little 
eyes,  and  thanked  God  that  my  baby  was  dead. 
Aye,  marm !  on  my  bended  knees  I  thanked  God 
that  the  baby  was  dead ;  because  so  it  would  never 
know  Uiat  its  father  had  been  a  flogged  soljer,  who 
had  been  used  as  a  beast,  and  could  not,  any  time 
after,  think  himself  a  man.  They  wanted  to  bury 
my  baby — the  soldiers  wanted;  but  I  thought 
Henderson's  blood  was  upon  their  hands,  ^  and 
I  would  not  let  them.  It  lay  in  my  bosom,  like  a 
cold  stone,  all  the  next  day ;  and  then,  when  all 
on  them  was  asleep,  I  wrapt  It  in  the  little  shawl 
that  you  gave  me,  marm,  and,  going  to  the  sea- 
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side,  I  digged  a  little  grave  with  my  own  hands ; 
but,  after  I  had  made  it,  I  could  not  put  baby  in — 
it  looked  so  beautiful  in  the  moonlight,  so  like 
him,  that  I  couldn't  do  it.  And  then  I  tried  to 
make  up  my  mind  to  do  it ;  but  it  felt  like  *eayy 
iron,  and  I  could  not  do  it  I  lay  down  upon  it, 
and  wished  that  I  might  die  there.  And  then  a 
long  fever  came,  and  I  saw  baby  in  heaven,  and 
good  hangels  carrying  it  about ;  and  then  I  got 
betterer,  and  wakened  up  to  see  where  and  what 
I  was,  and  what  had  comed  over  me  and  mine.** 

"  And  where  is  your  husband  now,  dear  Dolly  ?" 

"  Ah,  marm,  he  was  too  manly  to  lifl  his  head 
arter  what  happened.  And  when  he  beared  that 
baby  was  dead,  and  that  I  was  not  hexpected  to 
live,  he  deserted ;  and  now  he  may  have  killed 
hisself,  or,  if  they  get  him  again,  they  tell  me  his 
last  punishment  will  be  nothink  to  what  he  will 
get  0  marm,  save  him  I  Save  him,  marm, 
and  Heaven  will  bless  you  !'* 

*'  Alas,  poor  girl,  what  can  I  do  ?  I  will  speak 
to  my  uncle — to  Mr.  Henry — to  Mr.  Norman. 
By-the-bye,  could  he  do  nothing  to  save  Andrew  ?'* 

**  He  did  all  he  could,  marm,  I  believe ;  but  he 
got  himself  into  some  trouble  about  Henderson's 
business,  and  I  think  I  beared  somebody  say  that 
he  had  left  the  regiment" 

"  Left  the  regiment,  Dolly !  We  never  heard 
any  word  of  that!" 

"  May  be  not,  marm ;  and  don't  believe  me  when 
you  hear  me  say  so;  for  my  poor  brain  is  so 
heated  that  I  may  have  mistaken  one  thing  for 
another." 

"  Surely,"  continued  Florence,  "  if  he  had  not 
left  the  regiment,  or  something  else  befallen  him, 
you  would  have  seen  him  before  leaving,  to  tell 


him  that  you  were  coming  home  again  to  us  ?  He 
might  have  some  message  or  communication  even 
about  your  husband,  or — or  some  other  meaaagc 
to  me." 

''Alas!  marm,  you  little  know  the  kind  of 
people  that  go  with  regiments.  I  could  not  bve 
got  word  of  a  young  hoflBcer  without  making  peo- 
ple think  I  was  as  bad  as  the  rest  Had  I  thought 
on  it,  I  might  have  managed  to  do  it  in  some  way ; 
but  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  doing,  and  I  left 
the  barricks  without  caring  where  I  went  I  have 
travelled  a*foot  the  whole  way,  and  had  no  thoughts 
of  a-coming  to  Edinburgh  at  ail ;  but  only  some 
kind  people  were  a-driving  a  vaggon  on  the  road, 
and  they  said  they  were  coming  here,  and  they  let 
me  come  with  tbem ;  and  then  I  recollect  vou 
were  here  after  I  had  time  to  think  about  it" 

Florence,  in  consideration  of  Dolly's  own  suffer- 
ings, readily  excused  her  negligence  in  regard  to 
Norman ;  and  having  ordered  refreshment  and  ac- 
commodation for  the  poor  wanderer,  she  parted 
with  her  for  the  night 

"  Ailsie  Cameron,"  said  Mrs.  Porter  to  her 
abigail,  "  J  think,  after  this,  ye  wad  be  a  licht- 
headed  hissie  to  tak'  up  wi'  the  soldiers !  I  miud 
that  lassie  Dimsdale  a  bonnier  woman  than  ever 
you  were,  and  see  what  she  has  come  to." 

*'  I  tak'  up  wi'  a  sergeant !"  replied  Miss  Cameron 
with  a  dignified  toss  of  her  head. 

"Isn't  it  a*  the  same,  yepuir,saft  ne'er-do-weel? 
Go  and  lock  the  door*  this  moment,  and  gi'emc 
the  key." 

"  Mr.  Henry's  out,  mem." 

"  Let  him  rap,  and  I'll  rise.  I'll  ha  e  nae  mair 
open  doors  in  my  house." 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  MEMOIR  OP  SIR  ANDREW  WOOD  OP  LARGO, 

CAPTAIN   OP   THE    "YELLOW   CARAVEL,"   AND   ADMIRAL   TO  KING   JAMES   III. 

Sir  Andrew  Wood,  he  was  a  man 

Of  meikle  worth  and  braye; 
He  foucht  weel  for  our  noble  king 

In  scbips  npon  the  wave. 

Old  BaBad. 


Distinguished  as  the  Scots  have  been  (among 
other  nations  in  Europe)  for  their  skill  and  bravery 
in  the  field,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  they  are  almost 
unknown  in  the  annals  of  naval  warfare.  By  a 
people  so  strictly  pastoral  and  military,  shipping 
was  too  long  disregarded  and  commerce  despised. 
In  ancient  times  the  monks  were  generally  the  chief 
shipowners ;  and  their  little  barks,  under  a  banner 
of  peace,  ploughed  the  waves  in  safety,  bringing 
the  luxuries  of  life  from  the  sunny  shores  of  Prance 
and  Lusitania,  and  its  necessaries  from  the  flou- 
rishing cities  of  the  fertile  and  industrious  Nether- 
lands. 

Until  the  time  of  James  III.  Scotland  never  had 
vesseb  appropriated  to  purposes  exclusively  vi^r- 
like.  The  fleets  of  early  Scottish  history  were 
merely  deckless  boats.    In  1158  we  read  that  So- 


merled,  Thane  of  Argyle,  in  his  rebellion  against 
Malcolm  IV.,  had  flfty-three  ships,  and  in  1164. 
another  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  sail.  These 
vessels,  and  those  which  conveyed  the  warriors  of 
Alexander  III.  to  conquer  the  petty  king  of  En- 
bonia,  were  probably  no  better  than  our  fisher- 
boats  of  the  present  day.  By  that  expedition  under 
Alexander,  the  Lord  High  Steward,  Magnus, king 
of  the  Manx,  became  a  vassal  of  the  Scottish  crown, 
and  bound  himself  and  his  heirs  in  all  time  coming 
to  place  thirteen  war-galleys  and  five  hundred 
men  at  the  disposal  of  the  victor. 

In  1410,  Sir  Robert  de  Umfreville,  vice-admiral 
of  England,  with  ten  warlike  vessels,  swept  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  blocked  up  Leith,  and  brought 
away  the  great  galliot  of  Scotland  and  "  fourteen 
tall  ships;"  but  we  hear  little  of  the  Scottish  marin*^^ 
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tmiil  tlie  era  of  James  III.,  when  commerce  began 
to  flourish,  notwithstanding  the  restraint  laid  upon 
maritime  enterprise  by  the  restriction  from  sailing 
between  St  Jnde*s  day  and  Candlemas,  under  a 
penalty  from  ''ilk  person  fraughtingony  schip  in  the 
contrair  herof."*  In  1476,  we  read  of  the  great 
ihip  of  James  Kennedy,  which  Buchanan  states  ''  to 
have  been  the  largest  that  ever  sailed  the  ocean ;" 
unfortonately,  it  was  wrecked  on  the  English  coast 
and  destroyed  by  the  peasantry. 

James  IV.  and  his  successor,  princes  equally 
great  in  soul  and  gallant  in  heart,  and  fond  of 
splendour  and  warlike  enterprise,  were  both  earn- 
estly bent  upon  the  formation  of  a  navy ;  and  the 
remnants  of  their  fleets  were  destroyed  by  the 
Earl  of  Hertford,  during  the  savage  and  wanton 
invasion  of  1544,  when  he  captured  or  burnt 
(among  several  mierchantinen)  two  vessels  of  war 
lying  in  the  harbonr  of  Leith,  the  Salamander  and 
Ae  Unicorn.  The  former  (probably  named  from 
the  heraldic  cognizance  of  Francis  I.)  had  been 
presented  to  James  V.  with  another  "  fair  ship," 
the  Morueher,  on  his  marriage  with  the  beautiful 
Magdalene  of  Valois.  Two  other  royal  vessels, 
the  Great  Lion  and  the  Marvelibe,  escaped  the 
ferocious  Hertford,  by  being  at  sea;  but  we  hear  of 
them  no  more. 

In  the  accounts  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer, 
there  are  various  curious  entries  respecting  the 
Scottish  ships  of  war  in  those  days.  In  1 539,  we 
hare  **  ane  siluer  quhissel  widi  ane  lang  chenze, 
qnhiik  wes  given  be  the  kingis  command  to  the 
Patroune  of  the  schippis."  It  weighed  eleven 
ounces  and  three  quarters.  A  whistle  was  then 
the  badge  of  the  captain  and  admiral,  from  whom 
it  has  descended  to  the  boatswain  in  modern  times. 
In  1540,  payments  were  made  for  wood  taken  from 
Hawthomden,  for  building  the  king's  ships ;  and 
lilflo  for  sixteen  ells  of  red  and  yellow  taffeta  for 
aaval  standards,  six  of  which  were  delivered  to 
Oaptain  John  Barton,  and  a  sum  was  paid  to  Mur- 
doch Stirling  for  making  ovens  for  the  royal 
vessels. 

In  the  following  year,  Florence  Garntoune  was 
keeper  of  the  king's  vessels  "  and  yair  gear ;"  and 
we  read  of  the  Salamander^  Unicome^  and  LiitU 
Bark,  John  Keir,  master  of  the  former,  had 
yearly  "  xv  li." 

"Item;  to  John  Braune,  master  of  the  Great 
Lyonne  while  at  Bourdeaux  on  the  kingis  service, 
Ixxx  li."  The  fee  of  Archibald  Penicuke,  master 
of  the  Unicams  was  "  xl  li." 

In  the  naval  affairs  of  the  16tli  century,  no  man 
occupied  a  more  prominent  place  than  Sir  Andrew 
Wood,  Knight  of  Largo,  an  eminent  and  distin- 
goished  commander  under  James  IIL,  who  bore 
the  terror  of  his  name  through  the  English,  Dutch, 
aad  Flemish  seas,  and  twice  in  pitched  battles  laid 
the  pride  and  boasted  prowess  of  the  former  in  the 
deep. 

He  was  the  first  of  his  race  who  became  emi- 
J»*nt,  consequently  nothing  is  known  of  his  family; 
*nd  much  of  his  personal  history  is  buried  in  ob- 
wurity.    By  Abercrombie  he  is  supposed  to  have 
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been  a  cadet  of  the  ancient  family  of  Bonnington  in 
Angus,*  and  is  generally  stated  to  have  been  born 
about  the  middle  of  thefiH^enth  centary,at  the  old 
kirktoun  of  Largo,  a  pretty  little  village  of  Fife- 
shire,  situated  upon  the  margin  of  the  beautiful  bay 
of  the  same  name,  so  famed  in  Scottish  song. 
Andrew  Wood  was  originally  a  merchant-trader ; 
but  his  genius  for  naval  warfare  and  his  longings 
for  gallant  enterprise,  had  been  fostered  and 
strengthened  by  his  encounters  with  French,  Eng- 
lish and  Portuguese  pirates  in  defence  of  his  pro- 
perty ;  and  his  proving  signally  victorious  in  many 
of  these  engagements  first  brought  his  talents  and 
courage  under  the  notice  of  the  king,  who  gave  him 
employment  in  several  warlike  and  diplomatic 
missions,  which  he  executed  with  fidelity  and 
honour.  In  short,  he  soon  became  distingrnished 
above  all  the  mariners  of  his  time  for  his  skill  in 
seamanship,  his  knightly  bravery  and  mercantile 
ability.  The  Scottish  Nelson  of  the  age,  he  was 
at  once  the  guardian  of  the  northern  seas,  the 
scourge  of  pirates,  the  terror  of  England ;  and  no 
man  better  deserves  an  honourable  place  in  the 
annals  of  his  country. 

Though  dangerous  at  all  times,  in  his  days  a 
seafaring  life  was  fraught  with  innumerable  terrors, 
of  which  the  modem  mariner,  though  deeply  im- 
bued with  superstition,  knows  nothing.  Lack  of 
proper  charts  and  soundings,  of  log-lines,  teles- 
copes and  chronometers^  made  all  navigation  dan- 
gerous, and  reckoning  equally  doubtful  and  obscure; 
while  the  storms  raised  by  sorceries  and  mermaids, 
magic  islands  and  burning  shores,  dangerous 
shoals,  spirits,  and  wondrous  monsters  of  the  ^' vasty 
deep,"  with  downhill  currents  that  ran  to  awful 
regions  from  whence  there  was  no  return,  rendered  ^ 
a  life  on  the  great  ocean  one  of  unusual  excite- 
ment, mystery  and  horror. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  James  III. 
Wood  appears  to  have  been  a  wealthy  merchant 
in  Leith,  a  town  then  almost  in  its  infancy ;  but 
no  doubt,  as  the  most  opulent  speculator  of  his 
time,  he  would  be  as  well  known  on  the  quays  of 
Sluys  as  on  the  Timber  Holfe,  and  as  welcome  a 
guest  in  the  houses  of  Hamburg  and  Liibeck  as 
in  those  of  the  Burgess-close  and  Broadwynd  at 
home.  He  possessed  and  commanded  two  armed 
vessels,  of  about  three  hundred  tons  burden  each, 
the  Flower  and  Yellow  Caravel,  both  good  and 
strong  ships,  superior  to  any  that  had  ever  been 
seen  in  Scotland,  and  admirably  equipped  with 
experienced  mariners,  cannon,  armour  and  other 
warlike  munition  of  the  age.  With  these  he  made 
voyages  to  the  Dutch  and  Hanse  towns,  whither 
in  those  days  the  Scots  sent  wool  and  hides,  bring- 
ing "  therefrom  small  mercery  and  haberdashery- 
ware  in  great  quantities ;  moreover  half  the  Scot- 
tish ships  come  generally  laden  from  Flanders 
with  cart-wheels  and  wheelbarrows.'*! 

From  the  circumstance  of  the  English  vessels 
encountered  by  Sir  Andrew  Wood  being  termed 
pirates  in  his  Crown  charter,  Tytler  conjectures 
that  the  famous  Stephen  Bull,  and  all  those  English 


*  Mart.  AchioT. 
t  Procewe  of  Eng.  PoHno.    1430.    Hackluyt. 
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commanders  whom  this  ancient  Nelson  vanquished, 
were  also  ocean-robbers^  whose  flags  were  unre- 
cognised by  the  English  king ;  but  piraU  was  a 
common  term  in  those  days  for  enemies  and 
strangers^  when  the  worthy  skippers  who  then 
traversed  the  seas  in  their  high-pooped  and  top- 
hampered  caravels  were  not  over  scrupulous  in 
distinguishing  friends  from  foes. 

Wood,  as  we  have  stated,  appears  early  to  have 
distinguished  himself,  and  obtained  the  favourable 
notice  of  James  III.,  who  granted  to  him,  as 
master  of  the  Yellow  Ksrval  (Alexander  Duke  of 
Albany  being  then  Lord  High  Admiral),  a  tack 
of  the  lands  of  Largo  to  keep  his  ship  in  repair ; 
and,  **  being  skilful  in  pyloting,  he  should  be  ready 
upon  the  king*s  call  to  pylot  and  convey  him  and 
the  queen,  in  visit  to  St  Adrian's  chappell*'  on  the 
Isle  of  May,  where  there  was  a  holy  shrine  and 
well  of  wondrous  efficacy,  especially  to  ladies  in 
want  of  heirs,  kept  by  certain  stout  Augustines  of 
Pittenween. 

James  IIL  afterwards  granted  to  him  and  his 
heirs,  hereditarily  and  in  fee,  the  lands  and  fishing- 
town  of  Largo  in  Fifeshire,  the  place  of  his  birth, 
the  donor  considering  "  Gratnita  et  fidelia  servicia 
sibi  per  familiarem  servitorem  suum  Ak dream 
WoD  commorante  in  Leith,  tam  per  terram,  quam 
per  mare,  in  pace  et  querra,  gratuiter  impensa,  in 
B^gno  BcotiiB  et  extra  idem,  et  signanter  contra 
inimicos  suos  Anglia,  et  dampnum  per  ipsnm 
Amdreax  inde  sustenta,  suum  personam  gravilens 
vitsB  exponendo  periculus.  18  die  Martii,  1682."* 
This  document,  which  recites  his  good  service  by 
sea  and  land,  but  chiefly  in  the  English  war,  was 
confirmed  in  1497,  with  the  addition,  that  the 
most  eminent  deed  of  arms  had  been  his  defence 
of  the  royal  castle  of  Dunbarton,  when  besieged 
by  the  English  navy.  The  whole  particulars  of 
this  exploit  are  buried  in  obscurity.  Pinkerton 
conjectures  the  siege  to  have  taken  place  in  148), 
but  adds  that  it  is  ''imknown  in  history;**  and 
there  is  one  authority  which  states  that  the  Admi- 
ral's eldest  son  was  the  defender  of  Dumbarton.f 

Prior  to  1487  the  captain  of  the  Yellow  Caravel 
appears  to  have  obtained  the  dignity  of  knighthood, 
to  have  entirely  relinquished  trading  as  a  merchant 
for  the  service  of  the  king,  and  to  have  married  a 
lady  named  Elizabeth  Ltindie  (probably  one  of  the 
Lundies  of  Strathairlie  or  Balgonie,  an  ancient 
Fifeshire  name),  by  whom  he  had  several  sou8.| 
Two  of  them  became  men  of  eminence  in  after- 
years.  Thus,  from  being  an  opulent  and  enterpris- 
ing trader,  by  his  own  talents  and  the  force  of 
circumstances,  the  humble  skipper  of  Leith  became 
the  founder  of  a  baronial  family,  **  a  brave  warrior 
and  skilful  naval  commander,  an  able  financialist, 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  management  of 
commercial  transactions,  and  a  stalwart  feudal 
baron,  who,  without  abating  anything  of  his  pride 
and  his  prerogative,  refused  not  to  adopt  in  the 
management  of  his  estates  some  of  those  improve- 
ments whose  good  effects  he  had  observed  in  his 
travels    over    various    parts  of   the  Continent'* 


*  MS.  Cart.  Mag.  SigUli.  f  Betious  Index. 
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(Tytler.)  These  qualities,  though  somewhat  in- 
consistent, when  combined,  made  him  an  able, 
affectionate  and  confidential  subject  to  the  good 
king  his  master,  who  loved  and  admired  his  bold 
and  manly  bearing,  his  openness  of  heart  and 
blunt  honesty  of  purpose. 

Wood  is  said  to  have  been  of  a  stately  presence, 
of  noble  features  and  commanding  figure ;  so  much 
so  that,  on  one  occasion,  the  young  Prince  of  Scot- 
land mistook  him  for  Uie  king,  his  father,  whom 
the  admiral  strongly  resembled. 

In  those  intestine  broils  which  had  so  melan- 
choly a  close  on  the  field  of  Sauchie-burn,  Sir 
Andrew  Wood  remained  sttiunch  to  his  royal 
patron,  who,  by  a  long  series  of  futile  and  impolitic 
attempts  to  humble  a  proud  and  fierce  nobilit}', 
brought  his  unhappy  reign  to  an  end  so  tragical 
and  disastrous.  Viewing  them  as  persons  only  to 
be  hated  and  feared,  he  kept  his  nobles  at  an  un- 
usual distance,  conferring  honours  and  favours  on 
several  men  of  mean  or  inferior  professions,  which, 
in  that  age  of  iron  hearts  and  sharp  lances,  were 
despised  by  the  noble  and  scorned  by  the  warlike. 
Secret  intrigues  were  soon  the  result ;  armed  con- 
federation followed ;  and  it  was  decreed,  by  the 
sword  or  the  gibbet,  to  free  the  Court  of  those 
obnoxious  minions  who,  in  the  splendour  of  their 
attire  and  equipage,  affected  to  vie  with  a  long- 
descended  noblesse,  whose  pride  of  birth  was 
equalled  only  by  their  determination  and  ferocity. 

Aware  of  the  hostile  spirit  of  his  Lowland  peers, 
the  king  resolved  to  look  for  succour  in  the  country 
of  the  clans.  Providing  the  castles  of  Edinburgh 
and  Stirling  with  all  things  necessary  for  enduring 
a  siege,  ho  embarked  in  one  of  Sir  Andrew 
Wood*s  ships,  then  anchored  in  the  Roads  of  Leith. 
and,  crossing  the  Forth,  landed  on  a  part  of  the 
Fifeshire  coast  The  ships  of  the  admiral  had 
been  lying  there  for  some  time,  previous  to  sailing 
for  Flanders ;  and,  on  their  weighing  andior,  a 
report  was  spread  by  the  disafiected  that  James 
had  fled  to  the  Low  Countries.  Upon  this  the 
vassals  of  the  malcontents  "  seized  on  his  luggage 
and  furniture  in  their  passage  to  the  Forth,  sur- 
prised his  castle  of  Dunbar,  furnished  themselves 
with  arms  and  ammunitions  out  of  the  royal 
stores,  and  overran  the  three  Lothians  and  the 
Merse,  rifling  and  plundering  all  honest  men."^ 

Kecrossing  the  Forth  in  Sir  Andrew  Wood's 
ship,  in  April,  1488,  the  king  marched  past  Stir- 
ling, and  pitched  his  standard  (which  was  borne 
by  Sir  Thomas  Tumbull,  of  Greenwood)  near  the 
ancient  castle  of  Blackness.  David,  third  Lord 
Lindesay  of  the  Byres,  led  1000  horse,  saith  Pits- 
cottie ;  and  Lord  Ruthven  1000  hmcea  on  horse- 
back, sheathed  in  complete  armour,  1000  bowmen, 
and  1000  armed  with  swords  and  coats  of  inaiL 
Some  authorities  reckon  this  army  at  forty  and 
others  at  thirty  thousand  ,*f  but,  after  an  indecisive 
skirmish  at  Blackness,  it  was  disbanded ;  and  the 
Earl  of  Crawford  was  created  Duke  of  Montrose, 
and  Lord  Kilmaur  Earl  of  Glencaim,  for  their 
valour,  while  Sir  Andrew  Wood  and  other  loymlista 
were  rewarded  by  grants  of  the  Crown  land. 

•  Mart.  Achier.         f  See  Pitsootlii,  Femriua,  ftc. 
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Fresh  intrignes  soon  ensued,  and  the  hapless 
James,  who,  in  his  castle  of  Edinburgh,  had  re- 
sigDed  himself  to  the  study  of  music,  poetry, 
painting,  architecture,  and  other  gentler  arts  which 
the  Stuarts  loved  so  well,  was  again  roused  to 
arms ;  for  another  army  of  Scotland's  rebel  peers 
and  servile  vassalage  was  in  the  field  against  him. 
Led  by  Greorge  Earl  of  Angus,  and  carrying  with 
them  the  young  Prince  of  Scotland,  the  Lords  of 
this  new  and  daring  confederation  advanced  to  the 
famous  plains  of  Eannockburn  with   the  royal 
standard  displayed.    Beneath  it  were  the  flower  of 
the  border  archers,  the  Lothian  spearmen,  and  the 
vassals  of  Drummond,  Errol,  Marischal,  Lysle  and 
Glammis.    Fearful  of  the  issue  of  battle,  James 
wrote  to  several  foreign  princes  for  succour,  and  to 
the  Pope  Eugenius  VII.  praying  that  in  his  fatherly 
care  of  the  Scottish  people  he  would  pour  forth 
npon  the  insurgent  lords  the  dreaded  thunders  of 
the  Vatican.    His  prayer  was  not  heard  in  vain 
l)y  the  representative  of  St.  Peter,  who  desired 
his  Nnncio  Adriano  di  Castello  to  set  out  for  Scot- 
land; but  the  impatient  nobles  had  resolved  to 
decide  the  matter  by  the  sword  ere  succour  could 
arrive  from  the  Continent.     Denied  entrance  to 
'Stirling  by  its  traitor  governor,  James  had  now  no 
alterDative  but  to  seek  safety  by  flight  in  the  fleet 
of  Sir  Andrew  Wood,  which  cruized  in  the  adja- 
cent Forth,  or  by  putting  his  crown  and  fate  to  the 
bolder  issue  of  battle.     By  a  Scottish   king  the 
latter  alternative  was  the  only  one  for  adoption ; 
and  both  armies  drew  up  in  order  of  battle  on 
tiie  festival  of  St.  Barnabas,  the  11th  June,  1488. 

On  the  army  of  the  unfortunate  king  taking  up 
it?  position  at  Little  Oonglan,  near  ^e  Bum  of 
Sauchie,  Sir  Andrew  Wood,  attending  to  the  for- 
tune of  the  war,  sailed  up  the  silver  windings  of  the 
Wantifnl  river  with  the  Flower  and  Yellow  Cava- 
M;  and  continued  during  the  whole  of  that  cloud- 
less day  to  cruize  between  dusky  Alloa  and  the 
rich  carse  of  Stirling,  then  clothed  in  all  the  fer- 
tility, the  greenness,  and  the  glory  of  summer.  On 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  he  kept  several  of  his 
boats  close  by  the  shore,  to  receive  the  king  if  the 
tide  of  battle  turned  against  him ;  and  he  often 
landed  witli  his  brothers,  John  and  Robert,  and  ^*  a 
competent  number  of  men,  hoping  to  share  in  the 
dangers  of  the  day;  but  no  such  opportunity 
occurred."* 

It  matters  not  to  describe  here  how  that  disas- 
trous field  was  fought  and  lost  by  James,  whose 
utter  want  of  military  skill  was  not  supplied  by 
any  of  the  nobles  of  his  host  Ere  the  conflict 
b^an,  David  Lord  Lindesay — ^a  brave  warrior  who 
bad  earned  renown  in  France — ^presented  the  king 
with  a  magnificent  charger  of  unmatched  strength 
M»d  speed,  saying  that,  "  Hap  what  might,  if  he 
kept  his  seat,  it  would  bear  him  through  everything 
to  Uie  boats  of  Andrew  Wood."  Fatal  was  the 
gift !  for  this  spirited  steed  ultimately  caused  the 
destmction  of  him  it  was  meant  to  preserve. 

The  king,  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  his  rich 
armour  and  the  heat  of  a  broiling  summer  sun,  con- 
fused by  the  cloud  of  arrows  that  darkened  the  air 


*  Abererombie,  folio  11. 


and  whistled  like  hailstones  about  his  helmet,  and 
by  the  clangour  and  turmoil  of  the  great  battle  that 
rang  around  him,  lost  all  presence  of  mind ;  and  on 
beholding  his  own  royal  banner  displayed  against 
him,  remembered  some  ancient  and  ominous  pro- 
phecy that  struck  anguish  into  his  soul.  He  saw 
the  brave  Glencairn,  the  loyal  Ruthven,  the  gal- 
lant Erskine,  and  other  distinguished  knights  un- 
horsed and  slain  ;  he  saw  his  banner  struck  down, 
his  lines  borne  back  and  all  giving  way,  as  the 
spearmen  of  Lothian  and  the  Merse  swept  over 
the  field  like  an  angry  sea.  He  then  saw  that  the 
time  was  come  to  fly ;  and  dashing  spurs  into  his 
swift  horse,  fled  alone  and  unattended  from  that 
fatal  field  he  had  never  hoped  to  gain.  On,  on  he 
spurred,  though  still  encumbered  by  his  heavy 
armour,  and  crossed  at  full  speed  the  fertile  carse 
of  Stirling  in  hopes  to  reach  the  friendly  ships  of 
Wood,  which  then  lay  only  five  miles  off;  and 
their  white  sails,  shining  in  the  summer  sun  above 
the  waving  corn-fields,  must  have  been  visible  to 
the  anxious  eyes  of  the  fugitive  king  as  he  rode  on 
his  lonely  way.  Unhappy  James  1  though  he  knew 
it  not,  the  pursuers  were  close  behind ;  and,  track- 
ing him  like  bloodhounds,  Patrick  Lord  Gray, 
Stirling  of  Keir,  and  Andrew  Borthwick,  a  friar, 
were  spurring  in  the  distance,  and  striving  in  vain 
to  come  up  with  the  noble  charger  which  the  loyal 
Lindesay  had  resigned  to  his  sovereign. 

At  Beaton's  Mill,  a  hamlet  on  the  Bannock,  a 
miller's  wife  was  filling  a  pitcher  with  water  as 
the  king  leaped  his  horse  across  the  bum.  Alarmed 
on  beholding  an  armed  man  dashing  past  with  such 
fury,  the  woman  screamed  and  threw  away  her 
pitcher,  the  clatter  of  which  so  startled  James's 
charger  that  it  reared  and  threw  him  from  the 
saddle.  Stunned  by  his  violent  fall  on  the  hard, 
dusty  road,  and  bruised  by  the  weight  of  his 
armour,  the  king  remained  insensible  until  reco- 
vered by  the  efforts  of  the  miller,  who  carried 
him  into  his  dwelling,  and  inquired  who  he  was. 
James  replied  to  the  terrified  peasants,  ''  /  wa9 
your  king  this  morning,''  and  required  them  to 
procure  him  a  priest  to  hear  his  confession,  as 
he  feared  he  was  dying.  Wringing  her  hands 
in  great  anguish  and  alarm,  the  poor  miller  s  wife 
rushed  out  upon  the  road  in  search  of  a  confessor ; 
and  one  of  the  pursuers,  said  (but  without  proof) 
to  be  Friar  Borthwick,  rode  up  at  that  moment, 
and  declaring  himself  a  priest,  though  arrayed  in 
armour,  requested  to  be  led  to  the  king. 

On  his  knees  he  reverently  approached  the  faint 
and  exhausted  James,  who  then  lay  on  a  miserable 
flock  bed  in  a  corner  of  the  humble  cottage,  and 
having  heard  his  confession,  asked  him  if  he  "  ex- 
pected to  recover."    The  king  faintly  replied, 

*'  If  I  had  the  attendance  of  a  physician ;  but, 
father,  first  administer  unto  me  absolution  and  the 
sacrament." 

"That  will  I  readily!"  exclaimed  the  ruffian, 
and  thrice  buried  a  dagger  in  the  heart  of  his 
victim,  wha  immediately  expired.  The  horse  of 
the  murderer  was  at  the  door,  he  mounted,  fled, 
and  was  never  discovered. 

For  many  days  the  body  lay  in  this  obscure 
place ;  none  knew  where  the  king  had  gone.    The 
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array  tltouglit  he  was  with  the  admiral ;  the  latter 
thought  he  was  with  the  army.  Hia  fate  was  en- 
veloped in  mystery.  Meanwhile,  his  forces  re- 
treated to  Stirling  and  the  Torwood,  while  those 
of  the  victor  nohles  advanced  to  Linlithgow,  where 
mmonrs  of  the  regicide  began  to  be  murmured 
abroad — nimours  which  the  yonng  and  gallant 
prince  is  said  to  have  heard  with  the  deepest 
angnish,  and  "  the  brave  Sir  Andrew  Wood,"  says 
Abercrombie,  "  was  the  first  who  resented  the  death 
of  his  generous  and  beloved  master."  The  rumours 
still  gained  credence,  though  many  asserted  that 
the  king  was  still  alive,  and  in  safety ;  and  a  per- 
son came  to  the  insurgent  camp  at  Linlithgow 
with  tidings  that  **  as  Sir  Andrew  Wood  was  still 
cruizing  in  the  Forth,  and  that  as  his  boats  had 
been  rowing  to  and  fro  all  day  with  wounded  men, 
there  was  good  reason  to  believe  that  James  had 
reached  the  Yellow  Caravel* 

"  Upon  this,  a  suspicion  arose  among  them  that 
the  king  was  gone  on  shipboard,  which  occasioned 
them  to  remove  their  camp  to  Leith."^  Prom 
thence  a  cartel  was  dispatched  to  Sir  Andrew  in 
the  name  of  James,  Duke  of  Rothesay,  Prince  of 
Scotland,  and  desiring  immediate  information  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  king  was  on  board  his  vessels. 
The  admiral  solemnly  declared  that  he  was  notf 
and  gave  the  messengers  leave  to  search  his  ships. 
A  second  message  was  sent  requesting  an  inter- 
view ;  but  the  author  above  quoted  says  that,  '*  Sir 
Andrew  was  a  knight,  and  being  mindful  of  the 
king's  kindness,  remained  constant  in  his  affection 
to  him  even  after  death,  and  refused  to  come  with- 
out hostages  for  his  safe  return. 

Accordingly,  John  Lord  Fleming  of  Cumber- 
nauld and  George  Lord  Seaton,  of  Seaton,  were 
sent  to  the  fleet  as  hostages,  and  committed  to  the 
care  of  his  brothers  by  the  admiral,  who  landed  at 
Leith,  probably  at  the  ancient  wooden  pier,  which 
was  then  overlooked  by  the  ancient  tower  that 
terminates  those  picturesque  houses  on  the  quay. 
The  site  of  the  latter  was  then  occupied  by  gardens 
and  kailyards  extending  to  the  muddy  banks  of 
the  river.  A  gothic  chapel  dedicated  to  St  Nicho- 
las crowned  the  eminence  of  the  citadel,  another  to 
St  Ninian  terminated  the  ancient  bridge. 

The  young  Prince  was  then  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  and  when  Sir  Andrew  Wood  was  introduced 
he  was  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  the  rebel  peers. 
So  dignified  and  noble  was  the  aspect  of  the 
Admiral,  who  was  arrayed  in  magnificent  armour, 
and  so  striking  was  his  resemblance  to  James  III. 
that  the  Prince,  who  had  not  seen  much  of  his  un- 
hap^  sire,  wept  as  he  approached,  and  said  timidly, 

"Sir,  are  you  my  faUier ?" 

Torched  to  the  heart  by  the  tone  and  the 
question,  the  veteran  mariner  burst  into  tears,  and 
replied, 

"  I  am  not  your  father,  but  his  faithful  servant ; 
and  the  enemy  of  those  who  have  occasioned  liis 
downfall  T 

*"  Know  you  where  the  king  is  ?*'  asked  several 
of  the  lords,  "or  who  those  were  you  took  on 
board  after  the  battle?" 


•  rw^.  Hist. 


"As  for  the  king,"  replied  Wood,  "I  know 
nothing  of  him.  ^fy  brothers  and  I,  who  were 
ready  to  have  risked  our  lives  in  his  defence,  landed 
in  our  boats  opposite  Alloa;  but,  finding  our 
c£fortB  to  fight  or  to  save  him  vain,  we  returned  to 
the  fleet"  He  added,  says  Buchanan,  ''that  if 
the  king  were  alive,  he  was  resolved  to  obey 
none  but  him ;  and,  if  he  were  slain,  he  was  ready 
to  revenge  him  /*' 

Again  he  was  asked  by  the  doubtful,  "  If  the  king 
was  not  really  on  board  either  of  his  ships?" 

"  He  is  not  I"*  replied  the  Admiral  sternly.  "  Oh, 
I  would  to  God  he  was,  for  then  he  would  be  in 
safety!  'Then  I  could  defend  him  from  those  vile 
traitors  who,  I  fear,  have  slain  him,  and  whom  I 
hope  to  see,  one  day,  rewarded  as  they  deserve." 

Upon  this  he  withdrew,  and  returned  on  board, 
just  in  time  to  save  the  two  noble  hostages,  whom 
his  brothers,  impatient  at  his  protracted  absence 
and  too  fearful  of  his  safety,  were  deliberately  pre- 
paring to  hang  up  at  the  yard-arm. 

Ashamed  of  themselves,  from  the  very  contrast 
the  loyalty  and  high  spirit*  of  this  blunt  sailor 
formed  to  their  own  misconduct,  the  insuTgeat 
nobles,  on  the  return  of  Seaton  and  Fleming, 
resolved  to  leave  no  scheme  untried  to  have  him 
punished  for  the  insults  and  inuendos  he  had  bo 
boldly  hurled  against  them.  Summoning  all  the 
skippers  of  Leith  before  them  in  council,  they 
commanded  them  *'  to  rig  and  roan  their  ships  to 
subdue  Andrew  Wood,"  offering  them  artillery 
and  munition  at  the  young  king's  expense,  and 
holding  forth  noble  rewards  in  the  event  of  suc- 
cess; but  they  all  declined,  and  replied  by  the 
mouth  of  one — afterwards  the  famous  Sir  Andrew 
Barton,  who  fought  the  English  fleet  in  the 
Downs — that  the  Flotcer  and  Yeliow  Caravel 
"  were  so  well  equipped  with  all  things  for  fight- 
ing, so  well  furnished  with  able  and  valiant  sea- 
men, and  withal  that  Captain  Wood  w*aa  so  skil- 
fuU  in  naval  affairs,  so  practised  in  war,  and  had 
such  notable  artillery,  that  ten  of  the  best  ships  in 
Scotland  would  not  be  able  to  cope  with  his  two** 
This  plain  statement  compelled  the  angry  nobles 
to  relinquish  their  hopes  of  seizing  this  stubborn 
mariner,  who,  in  defiance  of  them,  continued 
for  months  to  cruize  in  the  Forth,  with  his 
knight's  pennon  and  the  old  king's  standard 
displayed. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  year  (1488)  he  became 
involved  in  a  serious  qnarrel  widi  the  citizens  of 
Aberdeen.  Stating  that  he  had  received  from 
James  III.  a  grant  of  the  forest  of  Sackett  and 
the  castle-hill  of  Aberdeen,  he  attempted  to  take 
possession  of  them.  But  the  council  of  the  city 
and  the  stout  burgesses  thereof  resisted  the  claims 
declaring  that  the  hill  and  forest  were  their  patri- 
monial and  inalienable  possessions,  and  that  they 
were  resolved,  under  harness,  to  oppose  force  to 
force.  Exasperated  at  this,  the  testy  admiral 
threatened  to  proceed  to  extremities,  and  perhaps 
might  have  treated  the  Aberdonians  to  a  bombard- 
ment, had  not  the  king  and  privy  council  interfered 
by  setting  his  claim  aside,  and  sustaining  the  right 
of  the  citizens  as  defined  by  a  charter  of  Robert 
Bruce 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  Henry, 
the  £ngIiBh  king,  resolving  to  profit  by  the  still 
distracted  state  of  Scotland,  sent  "  five  tall  ships,'* 
the  largest  of  his  navy,  to  the  Firths  of  Forth  and 
Clyde,  ostensibly  (say  some  authorities)  to  aid 
James  IV.  against  Lord  Forbes  and  the  old  loyal- 
ists. These  ships,  which  Tytler  avers  were  pirates, 
as  they  came  in  time  of  trace,  plundered,  sank 
or  burned  the  Scots  and  Flemish  traders  in  all  the 
harbours  of  these  estuaries,  chased  a  king*s  ship 
under  the  ramparts  of  Dunbarton,  totally  obstructed 
all  commerce,  and  made  many  destructive  descents 
upon  the  little  villages  and  fishing-towns  of  Fife 
and  Lothian.  Enraged  at  this  wanton  aggression, 
the  young  king,  who  had  now  been  crowned  as 
James  IV.,  hoping  to  find  Sir  Andrew  Wood  more 
tractable,  pledged  his  royal  word  and  the  public 
faith  for  his  safety,  and  requested  him  to  appear 
before  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  to  consider 
means  for  curbing  the  outrages  of  the  English ; 
bnt  this  cartel  was  not  sent  him  until  every  effort, 
threat  and  bribe,  had  failed  to  induce  the  boldest 
ekippers  of  Leitli  to  undertake  the  enterprise.  On 
their  meeting,  James  represented  to  Sir  Andrew 
**  what  a  shame,  dishonour  and  loss  it  was,  that  a 
few  English  ships  should  ride  under  their  eyes 
with  impunity,  committing  every  outrage  and 
excess,''  and,  by  inflaming  the  patriotism  of  Wood, 
*'  who  had  a  true  Scottish  heart,*'  soon  succeeded 
in  bending  him  to  his  purpose.  He  undertook  to 
attack  the  enemy;  but  the  king,  remembering 
that  they  outnumbered  him  by  three  vessels,  advised 
him  to  equip  a  stronger  fleet. 

"No,"  he  replied,  "I  will  have  only  my  own 
two,  the  F^u^r  and  Yellow  Caravel;"^  and  witli  the 
first  fair  wind,  one  day  in  February,  1489,  he 
dropped  down  the  river  to  attack  the  English,  who 
were  then  craizing  off  the  Duke  of  Albany's 
castle  and  village  of  Dunbar,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Firth. 

He  immediately  engaged  them,  and  an  obstinate 
and  sanguinary  battle  ensued,  of  which,  unfortu- 

*  Buchanan. 


nately,  no  particulars  are  preserved.  He  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  making  tne  whole  fleet  prizes 
to  the  Scottish  flag,  and  bringing  them  triumph- 
antly into  the  Boads  of  Leith,  presented  their  com- 
manders to  the  young  king  and  his  council,  by 
whom  he  was  nobly  rewarded.  His  skill  and 
valour,  and  the  courage  of  his  seamen  and  soldiers, 
were  extolled  and  magnified  until  his  name  became 
a  byeword  and  a  terror  to  all  the  skippers  and  ma- 
riners of  England.  He  received  from  James 
charters  confirming  all  former  grants,  and  bestow- 
ing upon  him  the  lands  oi  Balbegnoth,  the  cotelands 
of  Largo,  11th  March,  1490,  all  of  which  were 
ratified  by  Parliament  in  the  following  year.^ 

He  obtained  the  lands  of  Northerfawfields,  **  ter- 
ris  dominicalibus  de  Rossy  et  Pettanio,"  Frostylies, 
and  other  possessions.  He  acquired  the  supe- 
riority of  Inch  Keith,  the  lands  of"  caster  Dron  cum 
Molendino  de  le  Gottoun,"  and  was  infeft  in  the 
Lordship  of  Newbymcf  And  by  a  charter 
under  the  Great  Seal,  18th  May,  1491,  the  king 
"  grants  to  Sir  Andrew  Wood  license  to  build  a 
castle  at  Largo  with  gates  of  iron,  as  a  reward  for 
the  great  services  done  and  losses  sustained  by  the 
said  Andrew,  and  for  those  services  which  there 
was  no  doubt  he  would  yet  render.*'  This  house 
or  castle  he  appears  to  have  built  by  the  hands  of 
English  pirates,  whom  he  retained  in  durance  as 
bondsmen ;  and  he  erected  various  houses  by  the 
same  unwilling  workmen,  whom  he  had  captured 
on  the  high  seas.  His  new  mansion  waa  engrafted 
on  an  ancient  edifice  which  had  formerly  been  a 
jointure-house  of  the  Scottish  queens.  A  fragment 
of  it  is  yet  remaining.  I  His  coat  armorial  was 
augmented  in  heraldic  honours.  In  '*  Lindcsaye's 
Blasons,"  Wood  of  Largo  bears  argent  an  oak-tree 
growing  out  of  a  mount  in  base,  or ;  but  two  ships 
under  sail  were  added  in  memory  of  his  defeating 
the  English  fleet  §  But  our  space  admonishes  us 
that  we  must,  for  the  present,  bid  our  gallant  coun- 
tryman a  temporary  adieu ! 


•  MS.  Batificatio  Farliamenti.    Mag.  S 
t  MSS.  in  Great  Seal.         %  Btatist.  Aut. 
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PASSAGES  FllOM  TU£  DIARY  OF  HERREDSFOGED*  ELIK  SOR£^'SE^^ 

{C*>tUin%ed  Jrom  pag€  157.) 


A  SORE  trial  have  I  had  to  sustain.  As  I  was 
sitdng  pondering  on  the  dreadful  case  upon  which 
I  shall  have  to  sit  in  judgment,  the  door  was 
burst  open,  and  the  pastor's  daughter  (I  scarce 
venture  to  call  her  betrotlied  who  may  never 
become  my  wife)  rushed  in  with  dishevelled 
hair,  threw  herself  at  my  feet,  and  embraced  my 
knees.  I  lifted  her  up  in  my  arms,  and  we  both 
wept  long  before  we  could  speak.  I  was  the  first 
to  master  my  exceeding  sorrow,  and  siiid,  "  I  know 
what  you  would  ask,  sweet  heart !  that  I  should 
f*ve  your  father !  But— -God  look  in  mercy  on  us ! 


— how  can  I  ?  Say,  dearest  child,  do  you  yourself 
sincerely  believe  your  father  innocent  ?*  She  laid 
her  hand  on  her  bosom  and  said, ''  I  know  it  not,*' 
and  then  again  wept  bitterly.  ''  Bury  him,*'  she 
resumed,  "  he  can  hardly  have  done ;  but  that  the 
man  has  died  in  the  wood  from  the  effects  of  the 
dIow,  thus  much  is  probably  true,  alas !"  "  Dear 
friend,**  said  I,  *'did  not  Jens  Larsen  and  tlie 
dairy-msid  see  him  in  the  garden  that  night  T 
She  shook  her  head  slowly.  **  The  Evil  One  may 
have  blinded  their  eyes,"  "The  Lord  Je»DS  for- 
bid that  he  should  have  such  power  over  Gkrifltian 
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men  and  women/*  said  I.  Bhe  then  wept  again. 
"  Tell  me,  my  betrothed,"  ehe  said,  "  tell  me,  and 
tell  me  tnily  :  if  it  please  not  the  Lord  to  shed  new 
light  on  this  matter,  what  sentence  will  you  pass?*' 
Bhe  looked  anxiously  at  me  and  her  lips  trembled. 
**  Were  it  not,"  I  answered, "  that  I  know  that  ano- 
ther would  be  more  severe  than  I,  gladly  would  I  lay 
down  my  office  and  come  forth  from  the  judgment- 
seat.  But  this  I  dare  not  conceal,  since  you  ques- 
tion me:  the  mildest  sentence  which  the  Almighty 
and  the  law  have  laid  down  is,  nevertheless,  life 
for  lifer  Hereupon  she  sank  down  upon  her 
knees,  but  quickly  rose  up  again,  recoiled  several 
paces  from  me,  and  then  cried  out,  as  if  in  deli- 
rium, "  Would  ye  murder  my  father  ?  Would  ye 
murder  the  father  of  your  betrothed  ?  Do  you 
see  this  ?**  Here  she  again  drew  nigh  to  me  and 
held  her  hand,  with  the  ring  I  had  given  her,  before 
my  eyes.  "  Do  you  see  this  ring  ?  What  said 
my  imhappy  father  when  he  placed  it  on  my 
finger  ?  *  My  maid  give  I  unto  thy  bosom  P  But 
you,  you  pierce  my  bosom  with  a  sharp  sword  !'* 
My  God !  each  word  she  uttered  wrung  my  heart. 
*' Dearest  child!"  I  sighed,  ''speak  not  thus!  you 
tear  my  heart  as  with  glowing  pincers.  What 
would  you  that  I  should  do  ?  Acquit  one  whom  the 
laws  of  God  and  man  condemn  ?'  She  was  silent, 
and  looked  up  to  heaven.  "  One  thing  I  will  do," 
I  continued ;  **  if  it  be  wrong,  may  the  Lord  forgive 
me  my  sin !  Listen,  dear  heart !  If  the  case  be 
carried  to  the  end  here,  then  is  his  life  forfeited : 
there  is  no  salvation  save  in  flight.  Can  you 
devise  any  means  for  this  ?  Then  will  I  shut  my 
eyes  and  hold  my  peace.  See!  directly  your 
father  was  incarcerated,  I  wrote  to  your  brother 
in  Copenhagen,  and  we  may  now  look  for  him 
every  day.  Concert  measures  with  him ;  endea- 
vour to  make  the  jailer  your  friend.  If  you  have 
not  money  sufficient,  then  dispose  over  all  that  I 
own  !**  At  these  words  her  face  lighted  up  with 
joy,  and  she  threw  her  arms  round  my  neck,  and 
cried,  "  God  reward  ye  for  this  counsel !  Were 
but  my  brother  here,  we  should  not  lack  means. 
But  whither  sliall  we  flee  ?"  said  she  again,  and 
let  me  go.  "  If  we  find  an  asylum  in  a  foreign 
land,  I  shall  never  see  you  more  I"  She  said  this 
in  so  sorrowful  a  tone  that  my  heart  was  nigh 
breaking.  "  Best-beloved  friend,"  I  cried,  "  whi- 
thersoever you  go  I  will  follow  you  ;  and  if  our 
means  do  not  suffice,  these  hands  shall  work  for  us 
all.  I  learnt  in  my  youth  to  use  the  axe  and  the 
plane."  Hereat  she  again  rejoiced  exceedingly, 
and  kissed  me  many  times.  We  both  prayed  de- 
voutly to  God  that  he  would  prosper  our  under- 
taking, and  she  then  parted  from  me  with  a  heart 
cheered  by  hope. 

I,  too,  had  begun  to  hope  for  the  best.  But  no 
sooner  was  she  gone  than  a  thousand  doubts  arose 
in  my  mind,  and  all  the  difficulties  which  had 
seemed  to  me  so  easy  to  overcome  now  appeared 
like  mighty  mountains,  which  my  feeble  hand 
would  strive  in  vain  to  move.  Nay,  nay  ;  out  of 
these  depths  of  misery  no  hand  can  lead  us  except 
His,  to  whom  the  dark  night  is  as  the  light  of 
day.  .  .  . 

Two  witnesses  more.    Surely  this  augurs  no 


good,  inasmuch  as  Bruns  announced  their  appear- 
ance with  a  look  that  pleased  me  not.  Verily,  his 
heart  is  as  hard  as  flint,  and,  withal,  full  uf 
gall  and  venom.  To-morrow  they  will  appear  in 
court ;  it  is  as  if  it  were  against  myself  they  were 
to  bear  witness.  My  God,  lend  me  thy  sup- 
port !  .  .  . 

It  is  all  over ;  he  has  confessed  all. 

The  court  was  seated,  and  the  culprit  led  in 
to  hear  the  deposition  of  the  two  fresh  witnesses. 
They  declared,  that  on  the  oft-mentioned  night  they 
were  proceeding  along  the  road  which  runs  from 
the  pastor  8  garden  to  the  wood,  when  they  met 
a  man  carrying  a  sack  on  his  back,  who  passed 
them  and  walked  on  in  the  direction  of  the  garden. 
His  face  they  could  not  see,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
concealed  by  the  overhanging  sack;  but  as  the 
moon  was  shining  on  his  back,  they  could  plainly 
descry  that  he  was  clad  in  a  pale-green  coat  (this 
must  have  been  the  dressing-gown)  and  a  white 
night-cap.  He  disappeared  near  the  pastor's  gar- 
den hedge.  No  sooner  did  the  pastor  hear  the 
evidence  of  the  first  witness  to  this  effect,  than  his 
face  turned  of  an  ashy  hue,  and  he  cried  out  in  a 
faltering  voice,  "I  am  fainting!*'  They  gave  him 
a  chair  ;  whereupon  Bruns  said  to  the  bystanders, 
"  That  helped  the  parson's  memory.'*  The  latter 
heard  it  not,  but  beckoned  to  me  to  come  to  him 
and  said,  "Let  me  be  taken  back  to  prison ;  there 
will  I  confer  with  you,"  It  was  done  as  he 
desired. 

We  returned  to  Grenaae — ^the  pastor  in  a  car 
with  the  jailer  and  the  town-clerk,  I  on  horseback. 
When  the  door  of  the  prisoner's  cell  was  opened, 
my  betrothed  was  in  the  act  of  making  her  father  s 
bed ;  on  a  chair  close  to  the  head  of  ^e  bed  hung 
the  fatal  green  dressing-gown.  On  seeing  me, 
my  betrothed  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  believing  that 
her  father  had  been  acquitted,  and  that  I  had  come 
to  release  him  from  prison.  She  threw  down  what 
she  held  in  her  hands,  and  fell  upon  his  neck.  The 
old  man  wept,  the  tears  coursing  each  other  down 
his  cheeks  as  if  the  one  could  not  wait  for  the 
other.  He  had  not  the  heart  to  tell  her  what  had 
just  taken  place  in  the  court,  but  sent  her  out  into 
the  town  on  several  errands  and  to  make  various 
purchases.  Ere  she  departed  she  came  up  to  me, 
pressed  my  hand  to  her  bosom,  and  whispered, 
"  Good  news  ?**  To  conceal  my  grief  and  embar- 
rassment, I  impressed  a  kiss  on  her  forehead,  and 
said,  "  Sweet  heart,  presently  you  shall  learn  what 
has  happened ;  as  yet  we  Imow  not  how  it  will 
affect  your  father's  case ;  but  go  now  and  do  as  he 
bids  you."  She  went  Alas !  alas !  What  a  naise- 
rable  change  since  this  sweet  innocent  maiden 
lived  in  happiness  and  sunshine  in  her  father's 
cheerful  parsonage ;  and  now  in  this  dreary  prison, 
surrounded  by  misery  and  crime,  and  with  a  heart 
full  of  fear  and  trembling ! 

"  Sit  down,  beloved,"  said  he,  and  seated  him- 
self on  the  edge  of  his  bed.  He  folded  his  hands 
on  his  knee,  and  for  a  long  while  kept  his  eves 
fixed  on  the  ground  as  if  wrapt  in  deep  thought. 
At  length  he  raised  his  head  and  looked  sted- 
fasdy  at  me.  I  awaited  in  anxious  silence  what 
I  he  had  to  conmiunicate,  feeling  the  while  as  if  i^ 
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were  my  own  doom  he  was  about  to  proaoance ; 
and  verily^  in  one  eense,  it  wm  my  own  doom. 
*'I am  a  great  sinner,*'  thus  be  began;  ^^how  great> 
God  alone  knows  :  I  know  it  not  He  will  punish 
me  here,  so  that  hereafter  I  may  find  mercy  and 
salvation.  To  Him,  therefore,  be  all  honour  and 
glory."  Hereupon  he  seemed  to  recover  some 
strength  and  composure,  and  continued  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  From  my  childhood,  as  far  back  as  I  can  re- 
member, I  have  ever  been  passionate,  quarrelsome 
and  proud ;  could  never  brook  contradiction,  and 
have  been  too  ready  with  a  blow.  Yet  I  have 
but  seldom  let  the  sun  go  down  on  my  wrath, 
neither  have  I  borne  ill-will  to  any  one.  When 
bat  a  lad  I  committed  in  anger  a  deed  which  after- 
wards I  sincerely  rued,  and  which  still  pains  mo 
whenever  my  thoughts  recur  to  it.  Our  watch- 
dog, a  good-tempered  animal  that  never  hurt  any- 
one or  anything,  one  day  ate  my  midday-meal, 
which  I  had  placed  on  a  chair.  In  my  spite,  I 
gave  the  dog  such  a  kick  with  my  wooden  shoe 
that  the  poor  brute  died  directly  after  in  dreadful 
agony.  It  was  but  a  du  mb  brute,  but  it  was  a  warn- 
ing to  me  that  I  might  one  day  lay  violent  hands 
on  a  fellow-creature.  When  as  a  student  I  went 
on  foreign  travels,  I  entered  on  slight  provocation 
into  a  broil  witli  a  German  fellow-student  in 
Leipzig,  challenged  him,  and  gave  him  a  wound 
in  the  chest,  from  which  his  life  was  in  great 
danger.  For  this  deed — I  feel  it — I  merited  that 
which  has  now  come  upon  me,  late  in  the  day ; 
bnt  the  punishment  falls  upon  my  sinful  head 
with  tenfold  weight,  now  that  I  am  broken  down 
with  age,  that  I  am  a  clergyman,  a  messenger  of 
peace,  and  a  father.  My  God !  my  God !  it  is 
here  that  the  wound  is  sorest!"  Here  he  sprang 
np,  and  wrung  his  hands  until  the  knuckles  cracked 
again.  Fain  would  I  have  uttered  a  word  of  com- 
fort, but  I  could  find  none  to  say. 

When  he  had  recovered  a  little,  he  again  sat 
down  and  continued  :  "  To  you,  of  late  my  friend, 
now  my  judge,  I  will  confess  a  crime  which 
no  doubt  I  have  committed,  but  whereof  I  am 
nevertheless  not  fully  conscious."  I  marvelled, 
and  knew  not  what  he  meant,  or  whether  he 
were  altogether  right  in  his  mind;  for  I  had 
believed  ^t  he  w^as  about  to  make  a  full  and  un- 
reiserved  confession.  ''Understand  me  rightly, 
and  mark  well  what  I  say.  That  I  struck  the 
unhappy  man  with  the  spade,  I  know  full  well, 
and  have  openly  confessed ;  whether  it  were  with 
the  flat  side  or  with  the  sharp  edge  I  could  not  in 
my  passion  discern ;  that  he  then  fell  down,  and 
afterwards  again  rose  up  and  ran  away;  see, 
that  is  all  that  I  know  to  a  surety.  What  fol- 
lows— God  help  me ! — four  witnesses  have  seen ; 
namely,  that  I  fetched  the  corpse  from  the  wood 
and  buried  it ;  and  that  this  must  be  substantially 
true  I  am  obliged  to  believe,  and  I  will  tell  you 
wherefor. 

"  Three  or  four  times  in  my  life,  that  I  know 
of,  it  has  happened  to  me  to  walk  in  my  sleep.  The 
last  time  (it  may  now  be  about  nine  or  ten  years 
^o),  I  was  the  next  day  to  preach  a  funeral  sermon 
over  the  remains  of  a  man  who  had  unexpectedly 


met  with  a  most  dreadful  death.  I  was  'at  a  loss 
for  a  text,  when  the  words  of  a  wise  man  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  suddenly  occurred  to  me: 
'  Call  no  man  happy  until  he  be  in  his  grave.'  To 
use  the  words  of  a  heathen  for  the  text  of  a  Chris- 
tian discourse  was  not,  methought,  seemly ;  but  I 
then  rewembered  that  the  same  thought,  expressed 
in  well-nigh  the  same  terms,  was  to  be  met  with 
somewhere  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  I  sought  and 
sought ;  but  could  not  find  the  passage.  It  was  late, 
I  was  wearied  by  much  previous  labour ;  I  there* 
fore  doffed  my  clothes,  went  to  bed,  and  soon 
fell  asleep.  Greatly  did  I  marvel  the  next 
morning  when,  on  arising  and  seating  myself 
at  my  writing-desk  with  intent  to  choose  an- 
other text,  and  to  write  a  rough  draft  of  my 
discourse,  I  saw  before  me,  written  in  large  letters, 
on  a  piece  of  paper,  'Let  no  man  be  deemed 
happy  before  his  end  cometh.*  (Syrach  -xi.  34.) 
But  not  this  alone  did  I  find,  but  likewise  a  fune- 
ral discourse — short,  yet  as  well-written  as  any  I 
had  ever  composed;  and  all  in  my  own  hand- 
writing. In  the  chamber,  none  other  than  I  could 
have  been,  seeing  that,  as  the  lock  of  the  door  was 
worn  by  time,  and  apt  to  burst  open  when  the 
wind  was  high,  I  had  bolted  it  on  the  inside. 
Through  the  window  they  could  as  little  have 
come,  seeing  that,  it  being  winter,  the  sash  was 
frozen  fast  to  the  frame.  I  knew,  therefore,  who  it 
was  that  had  written  the  discourse ;  and  that  it  was 
no  other  than  myself.  It  was  then  not  more  than 
nigh  half  a  year  since  I  had,  in  the  same  marvel- 
lous state,  gone  in  the  night-time  into  the  church, 
and  fetched  away  a  handkerchief  which,  in  the 
evening,  I  clearly  remembered  that  I  had  left  in 
my  chair  behind  the  altar.  See,  now,  beloved, 
when  the  two  witnesses  this  morning  delivered  their 
evidence  before  the  court,  these  my  previous  sleep- 
walkings  suddenly  flashed  across  me ;  and  I  like- 
wise called  to  mind  that  in  the  morning  after  the 
night  during  which  the  corpse  must  have  been 
buried,  I  had  been  surprised  to  see  my  dressing- 
gown  lying  on  the  floor  just  inside  the  door, 
whereas  it  was  always  my  wont  to  hang  it  in  the 
evening  on  a  chair  by  my  bedside ;  which  circum- 
stance, until  that  moment,  had  escaped  my 
memory.  The  unhappy  victim  of  my  unbridled 
passion  must,  in  all  likelihood,  have  fallen  down 
dead  in  the  wood ;  and  I  must,  in  my  sleep  waking, 
have  seen  this,  and  have  followed  him  thither. 
Yes — God  have  mercy  1 — so  it  was,  so  it  must  have 
been." 

Hereupon  he  was  silent,  placed  his  hands  before 
his  eyes,  and  wept  bitterly.  But  I  was  full  of 
wonder  and  consternation.  I  had  all  along  be- 
lieved that  the  murdered  man  had  died  on  the 
spot,  and  that  he  had  been  buried  where  he  fell ; 
although  I  marvelled  much  that  the  pastor  should 
have  been  able  to  do  this  in  the  light  of  day,  with- 
out being  discovered,  aud  that  he  should  have  had 
the  heart  to  curry  out  such  an  undertaking.  But 
I  thought  again,  on  the  other  side,  necessity  has 
driven  him  to  it.  Most  likely  he  at  first  loosely 
covered  over  the  corpse,  and  afterwards,  in  the 
night,  buried  it  properly.  Now,  the  two  last  wit- 
nesses aver  that  they  saw  him  carrying  a  sack  from 
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the  wood.  Tliifl  at  once  struck  me  forcibly ;  and 
the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  peradventure  this 
evidence  might  be  proved  to  be  in  contradiction 
yfith  the  foregoing,  and  that  the  unhappy  man's 
innocence  might  thus,  in  the  end,  be  made  mani- 
fest 

Alas!  now  all  discrepancies  are  but  too  well 
reconciled,  and  his  guilt  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt. 
Only  the  strange  turn  he  gives  the  case  sorely 
perplexes  me.  That  he  has  done  the  deed,  the 
whole  of  the  deed,  I  cannot  doubt ;  whether  he  did 
the  latter  and  least  important  part  in  a  waking  or  a 
sleeping  state,  that  alone  is  uncertain.  His  own 
statement,  from  first  to  last,  his  every  act,  bears 
the  impress  of  truth;  yea,  for  this  he  is  ready  to 
yield  his  life.  Some  remnant  of  honour  he  would 
still  save  from  the  wreck  if  he  could.  Yet  where- 
fore should  I  not  believe  that  he  has  been  faithful 
to  the  truth  herein  also  ?  Such  sleep-walking  is 
not  without  example,  nor  either  that  a  man  may 
run  thus  far  though  mortally  wounded. 

He  walked  several  times  hastily  to  and  fro  in 
the  cell,  then  stood  still  in  front  of  me,  and 
said,  "You  have  now,  here  within  these  prison 
walls,  heard  my  confession.  I  know  that  thy 
mouth  mtut  condenm  me;  but  what  says  thy 
heart  r 

''My  heart,"  I  answered,  and  I  scarce  could 
speak  for  bitter  gri^— "  my  heart  suffers  exceed- 
ingly, and  fain  would  break  this  minute,  could  it 
thereby  save  you  from  a  dreadful  and  disgraceful 
death.'*  For  I  durst  not  mention  the  last  means 
of  deliverance — ^flight. 

*'  That  thou  mayeet  not,"  said  he  hastily.  "  My 
life  is  forfeited,  my  death  is  just,  and  will  be  a 
warning  and  example  to  all  survivors.  But  promise 
me  that  thou  wilt  not  abandon  my  unhappy  child. 
I  once  thought  to  give  her  into  thy  bosom  Qiere  he 
again  wiped  away  the  falling  tears].  This  sweet 
hope  I  myself  have  destroyed ;  thou  mayest  not 
wed  a  malefactor's  daughter,  but  promise  me  that 
thou  wilt  watch  over  her  as  a  second  father !" 

With  bitter  grief  and  many  tears  I  gave  him 
the  promise  he  required. 

**  From  my  son,  most  likely,  ye  have  not  heard 
of  late  ?"  He  then  continued  :  *'  And  truly  do  I 
hope  that  he  may  remain  in  ignorance  of  all  this 
misery  until  all  i)e  over.  I  could  not  bear  to  see 
him."  Here  he  hid  his  face  in  his  hands;  then 
turned  round  and  rested  his  forehead  against  the 
wall,  and  sobbed  like  a  child. 

It  was  some  time  ere  he  was  able  to  speak. 
"Now,  beloved,"  he  at  length  said,  "now  leave 
me,  and  let  us  not  meet  again  save  in  the  hall  of 
justice !  And — bestow  on  me  this  last  proof  of 
friendship— let  it  be  soon,  even  to-morrow  I  I 
long  for  death ;  for  I  hope,  for  Jesus'  sake,  it  will 
be  unto  me  the  entrance  to  a  better  life  than  the 
present — which  now  for  me  has  nought  in  store 
but  grief  and  woe.  Go,  my  kind  compassionate 
judge  !  Let  me  be  brought  before  the  court  to- 
morrow ;  and  send  even  this  day  for  Master  Jens 
in  Aalsoe.  He  will  prepare  me  for  death.  God 
l)e  with  you  I"  He  gave  me  his  hand  with  averted 
face.  I  staggered  out  of  the  prison ;  I  was  stunned 
— yta,  well-nigh  borefl  of  consciousness. 


I  would  peradventure  have  gone  straightways 
home,  without  speaking  with  his  daughter,  had 
she  not  met  me  directly  outside  the  prison-door. 
She  must  have  read  the  dcath>doom  in  my  face,  for 
she  turned  deadly  pale,  and  seized  hold  of  my  two 
arms.  She  looked  at  me  as  if  life  and  death  hung 
upon  my  lips ;  question  me  she  could  not,  or  would 
not.  "  Fly !  fly !  and  save  your  father  T'  was  all 
that  I  was  able  to  utter. 

I  threw  myself  upon  Iny  horse,  and  was  at 
home  long  before  I  was  aware  of  it  To-morrow, 
then!  .... 

Sentence  is  passed.  He  heard  it  with  greater 
equanimity  than  was  the  share  of  him  who  pro- 
nounced it  Everyone  present,  save  his  hard- 
hearted persecutor,  seemed  deeply  to  pity  him. 
Some  few  even  whispered  that  the  sentence  was, 
perhaps,  too  severe.  Yea,  severe  indeed!  It 
deprives  one  human  being  of  life,  and  three  more 
of  every  happiness  of  life,  of  all  peace  of  mind 
May  the  Almighty  be  to  me  a  more  merciful  judge 
than,  sinner  as  I  am,  I  have  ventured  to  be  to  niy 
fellow-man!  .... 

She  has  been  here — she  found  me  on  a  bed  of 
illness ;  there  is  no  salvation,  he  refuses  to  flee. 

The  jailer  was  gained  over;  a  fisherman,  a 
cousin  of  her  deceased  mother,  had  promised  to 
take  him  over  to  Sweden,  and  held  his  boat  iu 
readiness.  But  the  repentant  sinner  was  immove- 
able ;  he  will  not  evade  the  sword  of  justice,  hoping 
that  by  his  own  and  Jesus'  death  he  will  gain  for 
himself  greater  righteousness  hereafter.  She  de- 
parted from  me  without  comfort,  as  she  had  come, 
but  likewise  without  one  unkind  word.  God  have 
mercy  upon  her,  poor  thing  I  How  is  she  to  bear 
that  dreadful  day  ?  And  here  am  I,  sick  in  miud 
and  body,  unable  to  help,  unable  to  comfort,  and 
her  brother  comes  not 

Farewell! — farewell,  thou  my  heart's  chosen 
bride !  Farewell  for  this  world,  this  sorrowful 
world.  In  another  and  a  better  one  we  shall  meet 
again. 

Soon,  may  be ;  for  I  feel  that  death  has  hold  of 
me,  and  I  may  go  thither  even  before  him  whose 
life  my  cruel  office  obliged  me  to  curtail. 

"Farewell,  my  heart's  friend!"  she  said.  **I 
depart  from  you  without  anger,  seeing  you  did  but 
your  bounden  duty ;  but  farewell  it  must  be,  for 
we  can  never  meet  again."  She  made  the  sign  of 
peace  over  me.  Lord,  Lord,  let  me  soon  go  into 
eternal  peace !  .  .  .  . 

My  God  I  my  Grod!  whitlier  will  she  flee.* 
What  are  her  plans?  Her  brother  is  not  arrived 
— and  to-morrow — on  Haven  Hill*  .... 

[Here  the  diary  of  Herredsfoged  Erik  Sorensen 
is  brought  abruptly  to  a  close ;  but,  for  the  further 
elucidation  of  this  true  but  terrible  narrative,  two 
passages  are  subjoined  from  the  church  records  of 
Aalsoe,  the  parish  adjoining  Veilby,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  pastor  of  that  place.] 

In  the  seventeenth  year  of  my  ministry,  an  event 
occurred  in  this  neighbourhood  which  shook  even*- 
one  with  foar  and  ten*or,  and  caused  much  shame 


*  The  moiuifl  on  Aalaoe  CommoD,  near  GrcDMO,  on  which 
the  clergyman  SOren  Qviit  was  beheaded,  still  bears  this  nsDe. 
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and  detriment  to  onr  holy  order,  seeing  that  the 
pMtor  of  Veilby,  the  learned  Master  Soren  Qvist, 
slew  in  anger  his  serving-man,  Niels  Bruns,  and 
rabeeqoently  boned  him  in  the  night  in  his  garden. 
He  was,  after  previons  judicial  investigation,  con- 
victed of  this  dreadful  crime,  as  well  by  the  evi- 
dence of  many  witnesses,  as  likewise  by  his  own 
confeasion ;  wherefore  he  was  sentenced  to  have 
forfeited  his  life,  which  sentence  was  executed  on 
Aalsde  Common,  in  presence  of  many  thousand 
persons. 

The  culprit,  whose  pastor  I  had  formerly  been, 
requested  me  to  visit  him  in  prison ;  and  I  may 
say  with  truth,  that  never  did  I  administer  the 
Holy  Sacrament  to  a  better  prepared,  more  re- 
])entant,  or  more  truly  believing  Christian.  He 
acknowledged  with  deep-felt  contrition  that  ho 
had  walked  in  carnal  assurance,  and  had  been  a 
child.of  wrath ;  wherefore  the  Lord  gave  him  over 
to  sin  and  hardness  of  heart,  and  sorely  humbled 
him  and  led  him  into  exceeding  misery,  that  he 
might  be  raised  up  again  through  Christ  Jesus. 
He  maintained  his  strength  of  mind  to  the  last, 
and  from  the  scaffold  he  addressed  to  the  by- 
standers a  discourse  full  of  power  and  unction, 
which  he  had  composed  in  prison  daring  his  last 
days,  and  had  learnt  by  rote.  It  treated  of  anger 
and  its  direful  consequences,  with  touching  allu- 
sion to  himself  and  the  dr^ful  crime  to  which 
anger  had  misled  him.  The  words  of  the  text 
were  taken  from  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah, 
ii.  8,  "The  pastors  also  transgressed  agaiuat 
me."  Thereafter,  he  doffed  his  coat,  bound  with 
his  own  hands  the  napkin  before  his  eyes,  and 
knelt  down  with  clasped  hands :  and,  as  I  spake 
the  words,  "  Be  comforted,  beloved  brother ;  this 
day  ehalt  thou  be  with  the  Saviour  in  Paradise," 
his  head  fell  by  the  executioner's  sword. 

What  made  death  to  him  exceeding  bitter,  was 
the  thought  of  his  two  children,  of  whom  the 
eldest,  his  son,  was  absent,  as  was  believed,  in  Co- 
penhagen, but,  as  we  afterwards  ascertained,  in 
Lnnd;*  wherefore  he  did  not  arrive  until  the 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  father  had  paid 
the  heavy  debt  of  sin.  The  daughter,  who,  to  her 
own  and  her  sweetheart  s  bitter  grief,  had  shortly 
beforehand  been  betrothed  to  the  Herredsfoged, 
1  ont  of  sheer  pity  took  into  my  house;  whither  she 
was  brought  early  in  the  morning  more  dead  than 
alive,  after  she  had  taken  leave  of  her  father,  whom 
fihc  bad  tended  in  prison  with  filial  tenderness. 

When  I  returned  from  the  most  painful  task  of 
niy  life,  I  found  her  tolerably  tranquil  and  busied 
in  preparing  deceased's  funeral-clothe* ;  for  leave 
had  been  granted  that  he  might  be  buried  in  conse- 
crated gpround,  albeit  in  perfect  secrecy.  She  wept 
no  more,  neither  did  she  speak.  I  also  was  silent, 
for  what  could  I  say  unto  her  ?  Was  I  not  myself 
sorely  troubled  with  dark  thoughts? 

About  an  hour  later,  my  wagg(m  came  with  the 
corpse,, and  shortly  after  a  young  man  on  horse- 
Wk  dashed  into  the  yard ;  it  was  the  son.  He 
threw  himself  upon  his  father's  lifeless  body  and 
then  into  his  sisters  arms;    and    brother  and 

*  In  Swoden.  - 


sister  held  each  other  in  a  long  embrace,  but  nei- 
ther could  utter  a  word. 

In  the  afternoon  I  caused  a  grave  to  be  dug 
close  outside  the  door  of  Aalsoe  Church ;  in  this 
were  deposited,  in  the  silent  hour  of  midnight,  the 
earthly  remains  of  the  late  pastor  of  Veilby.  A 
sandstone  slab,  on  which  is  engraven  a  cross,  and 
which  I  had  caused  to  be  prepared  for  myself, 
covers  the  grave,  and  reminds  each  one  that  enters 
the  church  of  the  heavy  sin  of  the  unhappy  occu- 
pant, and  of  the  degeneracy  of  man's  nature ;  as 
also  of  the  only  salvation  from  sin  through  the 
cross  of  Jesus  Christ* 

The  next  morning  the  orphans  had  disap- 
peared, and  no  mortal  has  since  heard  or  seen 
aught  of  them.  God  only  knows  in  what  remote 
spot  they  have  secluded  themselves  from  the  world. 

The  Herredsfoged  continues  in  bad  health,  and 
it  is  not  thought  that  he  ^vill  live.  I  myself  ain 
sorely  overcome  by  grief  and  sorrow;  andmethinks 
death  would  be  the  greatest  boon  to  us  all. 

The  Lord  do  unto  us  as  in  His  wisdom  and 
mercy  He  deems  right !  .  .  . 

Lord  I  how  inscrutable  are  Thy  ways  I 

In  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  my  ministry,  and  one 
and  twenty  years  after  my  neighbour  and  brother- 
clergyman.  Master  Bdreu  Qvist,  in  Veilby,  had 
been  accused,  tried  and  convicted  of  the  murder  of 
his  serving-man,  and  had  been  publicly  executed 
therefor,  it  came  to  pass  that  a  beggar-man  came 
one  day  to  this  parsonage.  He  was  a  man  some- 
what advanced  in  years,  with  grey  hair,  and  walked 
on  crutches.  None  of  the  menials  being  present, 
I  went  myself  into  the  kitchen  to  fetch  him  a  bit 
of  bread,  whereupon  I  asked  him  whence  he 
came.  He  sighed,  and  answered,  "From  no- 
where I"  I  then  inquired  his  name.  He  sighed 
again,  looked  round  as  if  scared,  and  said,  "  Tiiey 
used  to  call  me  Niels  Bruns."  I  shuddered,  aud 
said,  ''That  is  an  ugly  name.  Thus  likewise 
was  named  a  man  who  was  slain  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood more  than  twenty  years  ago."  He  sighed 
deeper  even  than  before,  and  answered,  '*  It  would 
have  been  better  for  me  had  I  died  at  that  time. 
It  was  of  little  good  to  me  that  I  departed  from 
the  country."  On  hearing  this  I  felt  my  hair 
stand  on  end,  and  my  knees  shook  with  terror, 
seeing  that  it  now  seemed  to  me  that  I  could 
clearly  recognise  him ;  and,  moreover,  it  was  as  if 
the  very  Morten  Bruns,  whom  I  had  buried  three 
years  ago,  stood  again  alive  before  me.  I  drew 
back,  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  thinking  that 
I  beheld  a  ghost  But  he  sat  down  on  the  chim- 
ney-scat, and  said,  "  Alackaday,  father,f  thqy  tell 
me  that  my  brother  Morten  is  dead.  I  went  to 
Ingvorstrup,  but  the  new  man  drove  me  away. 
My  former  master,  the  pastor  of  Veilby,  is  he  still 
among  the  living  ?"  Now  the  scales  fell  from  my 
eyes,  and  I  had  at  once  an  inkling  of  the  truth  of 
the  whole  dreadful  story,  albeit  I  was  so  overcome 
that  for  a  while  I  could  utter  no  sound.  *'  Yes," 
said  he,  biting  the  bread  greedily,  'Mt  was  all 
Morten's  doing.     But  did  the  parson  get  into 

*  To  thUday  the  stone  remains  ia  the  samo  i|K>t. 
t  The  name  bj  which  Danish  peasanta  generally  address 
their  clergymen. 
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trouble  ?"  "  Niels  I  Niels !''  cried  I,  in  the  horror 
of  my  heart,  "  thou  hast  a  bloody  sia  on  thy  con- 
science !  Thou  hast  caused  the  innocent  man  to 
lose  his  life  by  the  executioner's  sword  T'  The 
bread  and  the  crutch  fell  from  the  beggar's  hands, 
and  he  was  well-nigh  falling  over  into  the  fire. 
"  God  forgive  thee,  Morten,"  he  murmured  ;  "  such 
was  not  my  meaning.  God  forgive  me  this  heavy 
sin.  Nay,  but  ye  have  only  said  it  to  afPrighten 
me.  I  have  con^e  hither  on  foot  all  the  way 
from  the  other  side  of  Hamburg,  and  not  one  word 
of  this  have  I  heard.  No  living  soul  either,  save 
you,  father,  has  known  me  again,  neither  have  I 
discovered  myself  to  anyone ;  but  when  I  passed 
through  Veilby,  and  asked  if  the  parson  were 
living,  they  answered,  Yes."  '*  They  meant  the  new 
one,"  said  I ;  "  not  the  one  whom  thou  and  thy  un- 
godly brother  have  deprived  of  life."  Hereupon 
he  began  to  wring  his  hands,  and  to  wail  and  sigh, 
so  that  I  full  well  perceived  that  he  had  only  been 
a  blind  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Evil  One, 
and,  furthermore,  began  to  pity  him.  Wherefore 
I  took  him  with  me  into  my  study,  and  spake 
some  words  of  comfort  to  him ;  and  I  succeeded 
in  quieting  his  mind  so  far  that  he  was  able,  by 
slow  degrees,  to  discover  and  explain  to  me .  all 
the  circumstunces  of  this  hellish  plot. 

The  brother  Morten — a  man  of  Belial — had  con- 
ceived a  mortal  hatred  to  Master  Bbren  in  Veilby, 
from  the  time  that  he  refused  to  give  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  Consequently,  no  sooner  had 
the  pastor  dismissed  his  former  driver  than  he 
induced  his  brother  to  take  the  place.  "Now, 
mark,"  said  he  to  Niels,  "when  an  opportunity 
occurs,  we  will  play  the  black-gown  a  famous 
trick,  and  thou  shalt  be  none  the  worse  for  it." 
Niels,  who  was  obstinate  and  insolent  by  nature, 
and  therewithal  goaded  on  by  Morten,  soon  fell 
out  with  his  master ;  and  when  he  had  received 
the  first  chastisement  from  his  hands,  forthwith 
reported  it  at  Ingvorstrup.  "  Let  him  strike  thee 
once  more,"  said  Morten,  "and  then  we  will  pay 
him  off;  so  be  sure  thou  lettest  mo  know  when 
he  again  lays  hands  on  thee  !" 

Then  it  was  that  Niels  picked  a  quarrel  mth 
the  pastor  in  the  garden,  and  afterwards  ran 
straightways  to  Ingvorstrup  to  tell  his  brother. 
Morten  met  him  outside  his  house.  Niels  related 
what  had  taken  place.  "  Did  anyone  see  thee  as 
thou  wert  coming  hither  ?"  asked  Morten.  Niels 
answered  that  no  one  did.  "  Then,"  said  Morten, 
''  we  will  give  him  a  fright  that  he  will  not  get 
the  better  of  for  the  next  fortnight."  Hereupon  he 
led  Niels  in  secret  into  the  house,  and  carefully 
concealed  him  until  night.  When  the  rest  of  the 
family  had  gone  to  bed,  the  brothers  then  went  to- 
gether to  a  place  where  four  roads  meet,  and  where 
two  days  previously  a  young  man  had  been  buried, 
who  in  age,  height,  and  general  appearance,  bore 
a  strong  resemblance  to  Niels :  he  had  served  at 
Ingvorstrup,  and  there  hanged  himself — some 
said  in  desperation  at  Bruns'  cruel  treatment  and 
threats,  others  because  he  was  jilted  by  a  sweetheart. 
This  corpse  they  disinterred,  though  Niels  showed 
reluctance,  but  his  brother  overpersuaded  him; 
whereupon  they  carried  it  to  the  house,  which  was 


not  far  off.  Upon  thia  Niels  was  made  to  takd  off 
his  clothes,  in  which  the  corpse  was  clad  piece  by 
piece,  even  to  his  very  ear-ring ;  whereupon  Mor- 
ten gave  the  body  a  blow  across  the  face  with  a 
spade,  and  another  on  the  temple,  and  then  con- 
cealed it  in  a  sack  until  the  next  nighty  when  they 
carried  it  into  the  wood  which  is  hard  by  Veilby 
parsonage. 

Again  and  again  Niels  questioned  his  brother 
as  to  what  he  meant  to  do,  and  what  was  the 
meaning  of  all  these  preparations ;  but  Morten 
always  answered,  "That  is  no  business  of  thine; 
leave  that  to  me."  In  the  wood,  Morten  said  to 
him :  "  Go  now,  and  fetch  me  die  parson's  green 
dressing-gown,  which  I  have  seen  him  wear  in  the 
morning."  To  this  Niels  answered  that  be  durst 
not;  for  that  it  was  hanging  in  the  masters  own 
room.  "I  durst,  then,"  said  Morten;  "and now 
thou  mayst  go  thy  way,  and  never  come  here 
again !  Here  is  a  purse  with  one  hundred  dollars ; 
these  will  help  thee  out  until  thou  canst  find 
service  in  the  south ;  but  far  from  this ! — heamt 
thou  ? — where  no  one  knows  thee — pass  thyself  off 
under  another  name,  and  never  put  thy  foot  on 
Danish  soil  again.  Travel  in  the  night-time,  and 
hide  thyself  in  the  woods  in  the  day-time ;  and 
here  is  a  bag  of  provisions  that  I  brought  wiUi 
me  from  the  farm.  They  will  suffice  thee  undi 
thou  hast  passed  the  frontiers.  Now,  hie  thee 
forth,  and  come  not  back  again,  an*  thou  wooldst 
not  answer  for  it  with  thy  life." 

Niels  did  as  he  was  bid ;  and  thus  tlie  brothers 
parted,  nor  had  they  ever  met  again  since  that 
night.  The  fugitive  had  suffered  much  in  foreign 
lands,  had  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  had  served 
during  many  years,  and  had  been  in  war,  where 
he  had  lost  a  limb;  at  last,  finding  himself 
poverty-stricken  and  a  cripple,  he  bethought  him 
of  returning  to  his  native  place,  and  had,  through 
much  trouble  and  hardship,  reached  hither. 

Such,  in  a  few  word^,  was  the  miserable  man  8 
relation,  the  truth  whereof  I  could,  alas!  not 
doubt.  And  it  thus  became  evident  to  me  that  my 
unhappy  brother-clergyman  had  been  the  victim 
of  the  basest  malignity,  and  of  the  blindness  of  the 
judge  and  the  witnesses,  as  also  of  his  own  credu- 
lous imagination.  Alas!  what  is  man  that  he 
should  sit  in  judgment  over  the  life  of  his  fellow- 
man  ?  Who  durst  say  to  his  brother,  Thou  art 
guilty  unto  death  ?  Vengeance  is  the  Lord*s  alone ; 
He  only  who  gives  life  may  take  it.  VTherefore, 
also.  He  will  now  reward  thee  in  heaven  for  the 
bitter  martyr-death  thou  wert  made  to  suffer  on 
earth ! 

I  did  not  feel  myself  called  upon  to  denounce 
the  heart-broken  and  repentant  sinner,  the  more 
as  the  Herredsfoged  was  still  living,  and  me- 
thought  it  would  be  passing  cruel  to  discover  to 
him  his  dreadful  error,  before  he  was  called  thither 
where  all  things  shall  be  made  manifest  which  are 
here  hidden  from  our  view.  I  endeavoured  right 
earnestly  to  impart  to  the  despairing  Kiels  the 
consolations  of  religion,  but  exhorted  him,  withal, 
carefully  to  conceal  his  name  and  all  the  circum* 
stances  from  every  one.  On  this  condition  I  pr<>' 
mised  him  that  he  should  be  housed  and  fed 
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by  my  brother^  who  lives  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
country. 

The  following  day  was  Sunday.  Late  in  the 
evening,  when  I  came  home  from  Uie  neighbouring 
parish,  the  beggar  had  disappeared ;  but  before  the 
following  evening  the  story  was  known  throughout 
the  neighbourhood.  Driven  by  his  unquiet  con- 
science, he  had  repaired  to  Rasmus,  and  presented 
himself  as  the  real  Niels  Bruns  before  the  Her- 
redsfoged  and  all  the  menials  of  his  house.  The 
Herredsfoged  fell  down  in  a  fit,  and  died  before 
the  end  of  the  week ;  and  on  the  Tuesday  morning 


Niels  Bruns  was  found  dead  outside  the  door  of 
Aalsoe  Church,  on  the  grave  of  the  departed  Boren 
Qvist* 


*  Should  anj  reader  doubt  the  authenticity  of  these  docu- 
ments, we  must  beg  him  not  to  reject  the  essential  circumstances 
of  the  story  together  with  the  fictitious  form  in  which  it  is  here 
clothed ;  for  the  former  are,  alas !  but  too  true ;  and  the  tradi- 
tions connected  with  the  event  add,  that  this  tragical  affair 
^are  rise  to  that  reform  in  the  judicia!  system  of  the  country, 
m  virtue  whereof  criminal  eases  must  now  be  tried  before 
the  various  Courts  of  Appeal,  and  the  final  judgement  can 
only  be  pronounced  by  the  High  Court  of  Justioo  in  Copen- 
hagen. 


THE    WORKING-MAN'S    WAY    IN    THE    WORLD. 

BY  A  WORKING-MAN. 
SECTION   XIV. — THE   AGRICULTURAL   LABOURERS ^TOWN   WORKMEN — STRANGE   GOSPELLERS. 


Let  me  now  claim  attention  for  the  agricultural 
labourer,  that  we  may  take  such  a  survey  as  our 
space  will  allow  of  the  present  actual  condition  of 
this  very  numerous  and  indispensable  portion  of 
the  industrial  class. 

The  delightful  innocence  of  pastoral  pursuits, 
and  the  soothing  and  elevating  influences  of  rural 
scenery,  have  been  the  favourite  themes  of  poesy 
in  all  ages  of  the  world.  It  is  to  the  country,  among 
the  hedge-rows,  the  green  lanes,  and  the  fields  of 
the  husbandman,  that  our  imagination  is  wont  to 
recur  for  a  picture  of  perfect  repose,  enjoyment,  and 
simple  purity  of  life.  The  charms  of  Arcadia,  the 
delights  of  the  golden  age,  owed  their  main  attrac- 
tions to  the  rural  scenery  and  the  rural  associations 
with  which  they  were  connected.  All  that  is 
simple,  amiable  and  touching,  and  all  that  is  harm- 
less, confiding  and  hospitable,  would  appear  most 
m  place  and  most  in  keeping  in  the  calm  and 
qoiet  retreats  of  green  and  leafy  solitude,  where 
the  busy  hand  of  all-engrossing  utilitarianism  has 
not  obliterated  from  the  aspect  of  nature  all  trace 
of  the  wonder-working  finger  of  God.  It  is  a 
melancholy  consideration,  however,  that  the  do- 
main in  which  fancy  and  imagination  delight  to 
revel  is  not  the  abode  exclusively  of  innocence  and 
peace,  or  a  paradise  of  contentment  and  bliss.  On 
the  contrary,  the  lowest  standard  of  morality  to  be 
met  with  in  civilised  countries  will  be  found  to 
obtain  among  the  poorest  of  the  agricultural 
classes ;  and  to  this  rule  our  own  land  forms  no  ex- 
ception. It  may  be  regarded  as  an  axiom,  that  the 
treatment  of  women  by  men,  and  the  estimation 
of  the  female  character  among  men,  is  a  fair  and 
proper  test  of  the  moral  status  of  any  class  of 
society.  Keeping  this  in  mind,  let  us  look  for  a 
moment  at  the  conduct  of  the  agricultural  class,  as 
it  has  been  exhibited  to  us  in  circumstances  favour- 
able for  eliciting  the  actual  state  of  morality  among 
them.  It  a  fact  perfectly  well  known  that,  before 
the  repeal  of  the  old  Poor-law,  the  virtue  of  female 
chastity  was  so  lightly  prized  among  our  rural 
labourers,  that  it  was  rather  shunned  than  sought 
after  by  young  men  about  to  marry.  It  was  un- 
fortunately the  case  that  the  law  of  the  land  had 


unwittingly  set  a  premium  upon  feminine  frailty ; 
and  that  the  woman  who  bore  an  illegitimate  chUd 
had  a  legal  claim  upon  the  parish  funds,  by  virtue 
of  which  she  was  considered  a  better  match  for  a 
labouring  man  than  the  modest  and  well-principled 
girl.  I  have  seen  men  stripped  to  the  waist,  and 
fighting  a  pitched  battle  with  all  the  ferocity  of 
tigers — the  stakes  being  a  woman  and  three  bas- 
tards, whom  the  victor  was  to  marry  tmd  to  father, 
for  the  sake  of  the  tew  weekly  shillings  payable 
by  the  parish  for  their  maintenance.  At  that  time 
instances  were  not  wanting  of  parents,  anxious  to 
disencumber  themselves  of  grown-up  daughters, 
exposing  them  to  temptation,  and  even  urging  them 
to  succumb  to  it,  knowing  well  enough  that  as 
soon  as  they  were  pregnant  suitors  would  be 
forthcoming,  eager  to  lead  them  to  the  altar !  True, 
such  a  state  of  morals  was  not  universal ;  but  it 
was  so  far  general  as  to  attract  universal  attention 
and  reprehension,  and  its  miserable  prevalence  had 
great  weight  in  bringing  about  a  reform  in  the 
laws  bearing  upon  it.  The  improvement  which, 
in  some  degree,  has  taken  place  in  reference  to 
such  disgusting  practices,  since  the  alteration  of 
the  law,  would  hardly  justify  us  in  asserting  that  a 
higher  moral  standard  prevails  at  the  present  time ; 
because  the  amount  of  vice  and  crime  in  the  rural 
districts  has  not  diminished,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
has  increased  since  the  day  upon  which  it  ceased  to 
be  any  recommendation  to  a  wife  that  she  had  first 
become  a  mother. 

The  lists  of  commitments  for  counties  show 
plainly  that  crime  increases  in  a  ratio  far  greater 
than  is  warranted  by  the  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion ;  and  notwithstanding  that  education,  although 
still  lamentably  deficient,  has  been  more  diffused 
of  late  years,  it  has  not  operated,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed it  would  do,  in  the  diminution  of  crime. 
The  fact  in  reference  to  this  state  of  things  would 
appear  to  be,  that  social  debasement,  degradation 
and  discomfort,  are  more  powerful  agents  in  the 
production  of  violence  and  wrong  than  even  the 
darkest  ignorance.  There  are  a  thousand  temp- 
tations to  abject  poverty  of  which  mere  ignorance 
is  not  susceptible ;  and  though  a  very  small  stock 
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of  knowledge  may  suffice  to  prevent  a  man  from 
committiDg  a  plain  and  palpable  crime  against 
society,  it  may  require  a  large  amount  of  good 
principle  to  deter  the  degraded  serf  of  the  soil  from 
an  act,  however  immoral,  to  which  he  is  prompted 
by  sheer  necessity,  or  by  the  urgent  wants  and 
outcries  of  those  who  are  dependant  upon  him  for 
bread. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  increased  demorali- 
sation of  the  agricultural  labouring  class,  proofs  of 
which  are  afforded  by  the  publication  of  statistical 
papers  upon  the  subject,  may  be  traced  pretty 
plainly  to  the  gradual  but  sure  and  serious  dete- 
rioration of  their  condition  which  has  been  going  on 
for  upwards  of  half  a  century,  but  particularly  since 
the  close  of  the  last  war.  This  deterioration  is 
mainly  due  to  the  unprincipled  greed  of  the  aris- 
tocratic landowner.  The  proprietors  of  the  soil 
have  ground  down  the  farmer  by  heavy  rents ;  and 
the  farmer,  in  his  turn,  has  oppressed  the  labourer 
in  the  hope  of  diminishing  his  expenses.  In  the 
times  of  our  forefathers,  it  was  the  practice  among 
farmers  and  agriculturists  of  all  grades  to  identify 
themselves  far  more  with  their  labourers  and  de- 
pendents than  any  one  of  them  now  dreams  of 
doing.  It  may  be  true  that  the  wages  were  not 
much,  if  anything,  higher  than  they  are  now ;  but 
then  the  stringent  necessity  of  stripping  the  home- 
stead of  every  marketable  stick  and  straw,  and 
carting  it  off  for  sale,  was  not  so  urgently  brought 
home  to  the  safe  and  solvent  proprietor  of  that 
day  as  it  is  to  his  struggling  successor.  Many  of 
the  labourers  on  the  farm  then  resided  with  their 
employers,  and  even  brought  up  their  children 
under  the  employer's  roof,  or  in  tenements  attached 
or  adjacent  to  it ;  and  where  this  was  not  the  case 
witli  all,  all  at  least  derived  certain  benefits  from 
the  estate  upon  wliich  they  wrought — benefits 
which  are  never  accorded  to  the  labourers  of  the 
present  day.  Milk,  or  whey,  and  fuel  were  never 
refused  for  the  use  of  the  labourer's  family ;  and  it 
was  rare  indeed  that  anything  more  than  a  nominal 
rent  was  demanded  for  the  cottage  in  which  he 
dwelt  w*hen  there  was  not  room  for  him  at  the 
farm.  His  personal  and  domestic  comforts  were 
cared  for ;  he  joined  the  family  muster  regularly  on 
Sunday  morning  at  the  church  porch,  and  wor- 
shipped at  the  same  altar  where  knelt  his  master, 
whom  he  served  and  whose  bread  he  ate ;  and  his 
decent  appearance  was  a  matter  of  complacent 
observation  to  his  friends  and  benefactors.  He 
was,  in  ehort,  regarded  as  a  member,  however 
humble,  of  the  farmer's  household,  and  was  ex- 
pected to  return  the  good  feeling  exhibited  towards 
him  by  a  corresponding  regard  to  the  interests  of 
his  employer.  Thus  that  very  condition  of  the 
social  relation  existing  between  master  and  ser- 
vant which  is  at  the  present  moment  thought  by 
philanthropists  so  great  a  desideratum,  was,  so  far 
as  the  farmei*s  and  their  labourers  were  concerned, 
an  actual  fact  This  relation  has  been  dissolved, 
partly  by  the  advent  of  a  spurious  and  ridiculous 
gentility  among  the  farmers  and  their  families, 
who,  having  closed  their  kitchen  doors  against 
their  labourers,  and  ensconced  themselves  in  car- 
peted parlours,  have  felt  for  the  best  part  of  the 


present  century  too  proud  to  acknowledge  that 
bond  of  brotherhood  which  was  the  boast  of  their 
forefathers. 

It  may  be  readily  conceived  that  the  position  he 
once  held  was  calculated  to  produce  a  much  better 
style  of  man  to  fill  it  than  the  agricultural  labourer 
of  the  present  day  presents  to  our  view.  Men  are 
very  much  moulded  by  circumstances.  This  its  a 
truth  that  protrudes  upon  us  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places,  look  which  way  we  will ;  and  nothing  can 
be  more  clear  or  more  capable  of  demonstration 
than  that  the  quickest  and  most  effectual  way  to 
demoralise  a  class  is  to  curtail  tlieir  comforts  and 
subject  tliem  to  the  pressure  of  a  miserable  aiKl 
grinding  necessity.  With  such  misery  and  each 
necessity  the  agricultural  labourers  of  our  land 
have  been  gradually  becoming  more  familiar  for 
the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  but  more  especially 
during  the  latter  half  of  that  period :  that,  taken 
as  a  class,  they  have  become  correspondingly  more 
demoralised  and  less  susceptible  of  impression  and 
improvement,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  looking  at 
their  present  condition  as  evidenced  by  the  amount 
of  vice  and  crime  prevailing  among  them.  The 
war  which  has  been  carried  on  so  unrelentingly 
against  cottages  for  the  last  half-century,  bad 
doubtless  for  its  end  and  object  the  freeing  of  the 
land  from  the  expense  of  poor-rates,  by  ousting 
the  cottagers  from  the  parish  in  which  they 
wrought,  and  preventing  them  from  obtaining  a 
settlement.  The  more  effectually  this  has  bjen 
done,  however,  the  less  has  been  the  industry  and 
the  greater  the  demoralisation  of  the  labourers. 
As  the  cottagers'  leases  have  expired  the  cottages 
have  been  pulled  down,  and  the  unfortunate  in- 
mates driven  into  sheds  and  hovels,  where,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  decency,  and  to  the  ruin  of  their 
health,  thousands  of  families  once  comfortable  and 
content  are  consigned  to  lives  of  bitter  hardsliip 
and  to  habits  of  indecency  which  they  cannot 
avoid.  As  one  consequence  of  such  heartless  and 
impolitic  oppression,  the  home  of  the  husbandman 
is  turned  into  the  hot-bed  of  vice.  The  appalhng 
crime  of  incest,  unregarded  by  the  Legislature, 
prevails  to  an  extent  hardly  credible  among  the 
degraded  victims  of  uucharitableness  and  cupidity ; 
and  the  whole  class  are  becoming  daily  more  and 
more  familiar  with  a  debased  condition,  and  more 
and  more  strangers  to  the  consciousness  of  their 
wretched  and  hopeless  moral  degradation.  Tlie 
husbandmen  of  Ebiglandj  once  so  justly  tlie  pride 
of  the  country,  are  now  its  reproach  and  disgrace, 
and  may  soon  become  its  terror  and  its  scourt^e. 
All  those  endearing  bonds  which  bound  the  pro- 
prietor to  his  dependants,  and  which  it  would  have 
been  so  much  to  the  honour  and  advantage  of  all 
parties  to  have  held  sacred,  have  been  nithlessly 
rent  asunder  at  tlie  demands  of  an  apparent  Lot 
delusive  self-interest.  From  a  state  of  comparative 
comfort  and  respectability,  the  tiller  of  the  soil 
has  been  reduced  by  degrees  to  one  of  the  most 
debased  and  abject  dependance.  The  decent  pride 
and  honest  ambition  that  once  characterised  liiu 
have  disappeared.  He  now  regards  his  employer 
.rather  as  an  enemy  than  a  friend,  and  fears  the 
loss  or  tcmpi^rary  suiTcnder  of  some  yet  lingering 
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privilege  with  eVery  new  compact  into  which  he 
enters.  Cost  ont  as  an  alien  from  the  farmer's 
house  and  homestead,  we  find  him  rotting  piece- 
meal in  some  damp  and  oozy  hovel,  filthy  and 
vermin-plagued,  and  shaken  to  the  foundation  by 
every  wintry  blast — for  which  hovel  he  yet  pays 
a  rent  enormously  disproportionate  to  its  value, 
the  high  rent  being  the  compulsory  condition  of 
his  employment  The  wages  which  in  times  far 
dearer  than  the  present  were  sufficient  for  his  com- 
fortable maintenance,  and  which  enabled  him  to 
bring  up  his  family  in  decency,  because  both  he 
and  they  were  then  objects  of  interest  and  regard 
to  those  above  him,  are  now  insufficient  to  provide 
necessary  food  and  raiment ;  and  the  whole  house- 
hold of  the  poor  uncared-for  wretch  suffer  from 
short  commons  daring  a  good  portion  of  the  year. 
The  effect  of  all  this  is  plain  enough  in  his  dege- 
nerate form  and  diminished  vigour :  he  has  scarcely 
snUieient  strength  to  guide  an  old-fashioned  plough 
throQgli  a  stiff  soil ;  his  limbs  are  racked  with 
rhenmatism  before  he  has  attained  to  maturity ;  his 
shrunken  figure  and  weak  shambling  gait  proclaim 
him  the  son  of  penury  and  starvation,  and  warn 
the  recruiting-sergeant  not  to  throw  away  her 
Majesty's  shilling  upon  a  specimen  of  humanity 
which  the  army-surgeon  would  assuredly  pronounce 
not  good  enough  to  be  shot  at. 

But  if  he  be  degenerate  in  strength,  he  is  not  less 
BO  in  spirit.  This  is  evident  from  the  different 
estimation  in  which  eleemosynary  relief  is  held 
by  the  farm-labourer  of  our  day  to  that  in  which 
it  was  held  by  him  of  a  by-gone  period.  Parish 
pay,  once  regarded  with  shame  and  loathing,  and 
accepted  only  as  a  means  of  escape  from  actual 
starvation,  is  now  sought  after  as  a  prize.  We  have 
seen  already  that,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  it,  the 
yonng^and  healthy  man,  in  the  vigour  of  life,  was 
willing  to  barter  his  prospect  of  conjugal  and  do- 
mestic happiness ;  and,  though  the  law  of  the  land 
hag  now  put  it  ont  of  his  power  to  perpetrate  so 
truly  devilish  a  bargain,  we  find  that  every  device 
is  resorted  to,  and  every  conceivable  fraud  brought 
into  play,  to  secure  as  a  plunder  that  niggard  dole 
which  it  was  once  the  pride  of  his  stalwart  ancestor 
to  avoid  and  repudiate  as  a  gift.  Nothing  can 
demonstrate  more  plainly  the  want  of  self-respect 
which  prevails  among  rural  labourers  than  such 
petty  scheming  for  gratuitous  alms ;  and  the  loss 
of  this  single  virtue  will  go  far  to  account  for  the 
increased  immorality,  vice  and  crime  which  so  dis- 
gracefally  distingnisli  them. 

In  looking  at  the  moral  character  of  the  rural 
and  labouring  population,  one  dreadful  feature,  in- 
dicative of  its  awfully  corrupt  and  horriblo  condi- 
tion, stands  hideously  prominent  I  allude,  as  the 
f^er  will  hav^  anticipated,  to  the  wholesale 
killing,  by  poisoning  and  other  means^  coolly  perpe- 
trated from  a  consideration  of  pecuniary  profit  de- 
rivable from  the  deed.  Of  late,  the  public  have 
been  shocked  by  the  recital  of  atrocities  so  cool  and 
escalating  as  to  startle  the  minds  of  persons  fa- 
miliar with  the  details  of  violence  and  blood.  We 
have  had  wives  calmly  administering  the  fatal  po- 
tion to  their  husbands,  and,  fiend-like,  watching  the 
bed  of  excruciating  torture  and  death,  impatient  for 


the  last  gasp,  which  was  to  entitle  the  murderess 
to  the  burial-fee,  the  means  of  drunken  riot  and 
debauch,  dtill  worse  than  this,  if,  indeed,  anything 
can  be  worse,  we  have  it  proved  upon  incontestable 
authority — the  authority  of  statistical  returns — that 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  a  fiendish  cupidity, 
under  the  specious  guise  of  prudence  and  fore- 
thought, is  stealthily  decimating  the  infant  popula- 
tion. Parents,  abjuring  the  parental  character,  and 
sacrificing  their  offspring  to  Moloch,  insure  the 
hapless  lives  of  their  little  ones  in  burial-clubs,  and 
then  suffer  them  to  perish  from  ill-treatment,  star- 
vation and  neglect,  that  they,  the  virtual  assassins, 
may  revel  in  the  price  of  innocent  blood.  The 
prevalence  of  secret  poisoning,  so  appallingly  fa- 
miliar to  public  report,  speaks  trumpet-tongued  of 
the  loathsome  state  of  ignorance  and  reckless  crime 
prevailing  in  certain  districts.  Ked-handed  Murder, 
too,  stalks  abroad  in  the  green  fields,  and  the 
clouted  shoe  of  the  hind  leaves  a  bloody  impress 
on  the  dewy  grass.  The  most  horrible  barbarities 
of  crowded  cities  are  surpassed  in  atrocity  by  the 
deeds  of  stolid  rustic  impassibility  ;  and  that  from 
the  sole  cause  that  the  hind,  being  more  oppressed 
and  degraded,  is  more  embruted  than  the  city 
ruffian.  Year  by  year,  and  month  by  month,  the 
moral  plague  spreads  deeper  and  wider.  What  the 
ignorance  of  past  generations  failed  to  effect — the 
utter  demoralisation  of  a  simple  race — the  neglect 
and  oppression  of  our  own  time  bid  fair  to  accom- 
plish. With  the  rapid  growth  of  the  most  repulsive 
depravity  in  the  rural  mind,  the  sense  of  its  hateful 
enormity  is  vanishing  altogether.  As  crime  ad- 
vances, conscience  recedes ;  and  there  is,  as  repeated 
examples  prove  to  us,  no  remorse  for  violent  and 
bloody  doings,  because  remorse  never  comes,  and 
cannot  come,  to  a  mind  which  is  a  stranger  to  self- 
respect,  and  that  is  a  virtue  which  destitution  born 
of  oppression  is  sure  to  destroy.  There  is  no  remedy 
that  I  can  see  for  this  growing  curse,  but  to  retrace 
our  steps,  and  to  restore  that  family  relation,  the 
one  good  growth  of  feudalism,  so  unwisely  dis- 
solved. Man  may  tame  the  tiger,  or  domesticate 
the  wolf;  but  who  shall  imprint  the  precepts  of  mo- 
rality and  brotherly  love  upon  natures  deprived  of 
all  incentives  to  virtue  through  the  hopeless  misery 
of  their  lot? 

At  the  present  moment  society  is  indulging  in 
the  pleasing  dream  that  all  goes  well  with  the 
agricultural  labourer.  Free-trade  has  given  him 
cheap  bread,  and  temporarily  skinned  over  that 
one  of  all  his  wounds  which  is  most  offensive  to  the 
public  gaze.  There  is,  however,  no  security  in 
the  gloss  of  a  partial  and  temporary  prosperity. 
Already  a  threatening  cloud  lowers  on  the  horizon. 
The  storm  will  break  sooner  or  later,  and  the  col- 
lision one  day  inevitable  between  property  and  the 
plough  may  not  be  indefinitely  deferred. 

But  leaving  the  agricultural  labourer  immersed 
in  the  slough  in  which  his  betters  have  combined  to 
plunge  him,  I  must  proceed  to  glance  at  the  condition 
and  character  of  his  more  fortunate  brethren  in  toil, 
the  handicraftsmen,  operatives,  and  artisans  who 
pursue  their  various  occupations  in  our  great  cities 
and  towns.    There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
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members  of  this  class  occupy  a  position  far  supe- 
rior in  every  respect  to  that  of  the  two  orders 
already  noticed.  Among  them  are  always  to  be 
found  men  of  high  principle  and  intellectual 
energy ;  and  it  is  plain  that  it  is  to  the  genius  and 
talent  of  the  elite  of  this  class  society  is  indebted 
for  an  immense  proportion  of  the  improvements  in 
its  condition  which  each  recurring  age  has  wit- 
nessed. But  this  section  of  the  working  world  is  a 
microcofim  of  itself,  and  contains  its  classes  and 
orders,  its  populace  and  its  aristocracy,  almost  as 
plainly  defined  and  as  socially  distinct  as  they  are 
seen  in  the  great  world  around  us.  There  are 
among  the  working-men  of  our  great  cities  those 
who  reside  in  genteel  suburbs,  and  ride  daily  to 
and  from  their  place  of  occupation,  as  well  as  those 
who  swarm  in  stifling  alleys  and  wretched  garrets, 
and  drag  on  a  miserable  contest  with  hunger  and 
starvation  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other.  The 
main  body  of  them,  however,  maintain  a  middle 
position ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  though  earning 
wages  amply  sufficient  for  their  decent  and  com- 
fortable maintenance,  are  content  to  remain  amid 
the  surroundings  of  discomfort  for  the  salce  of  occa- 
sional expensive  gratifications.  The  character, 
both  mental  and  moral,  of  the  major  part  of  the 
industrial  ranks  engaged  in  handicrafts,  is,  not- 
withstanding the  various  means  and  instruments 
at  their  command  for  self-improvement,  almost  as 
low  as  it  ever  was.  It  is  among  the  very  young 
only,  and  with  no  very  large  proportion  even  of 
these,  that  any  real  desire  is  felt  and  actual  endea- 
vour is  making  to  improve  their  condition  by  the 
only  mode  in  which  that  is  practicable,  namely,  by 
fitting  themselves  for  something  better.  The  mass 
of  working-men  appear  content  to  dragon  through 
life  total  strangers  to  all  that  is  really  worth 
living  for — the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  and  of 
moral  principle.  This  is  made  evident  by  the 
absence  of  prudence,  temperance  and  self-denial, 
and  by  the  recklessness  with  which  they  are  ever 
ready  to  incur  the  important  responsibilities  at- 
taching to  the  conjugal  and  parental  character. 
Instead  of  preparing  by  diligence  and  economy  to 
enter  upon  a  wedded  life  with  some  prospect  of 
comfort  and  respectability,  it  is  a  fact  that  vast 
numbers  of  them  resort  to  marriage  with  the  idea 
of  practising  that  economy  through  compulsion 
which  they  have  never  been  able  to  exercise  from 
a  sense  of  duty ;  and  not  a  few  of  them  with  the 
mean-spirited  intention  of  throwing  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  burden  of  their  support  upon  their  luck- 
less partners  in  life. 

Improvidence  is  perhaps  the  most  prevailing 
characteristic  of  the  town-workman  ;  and  upon 
this  fatal  defect  in  his  composition  a  shoal  of  rogues 
and  knaves  of  every  description,  calculating  with 
perfect  precision,  make  a  perennial  profit.  He 
will  frequently  pay  the  tallyman  five-and-twenty 
per  cent,  more  for  everything  he  wears  because  he 
chooses  to  pay  by  instalments,  or  rather  because 
he  has  not  resolution  enough  to  save  the  necessary 
amount  to  pay  the  whole  at  once.  He  buys 
household  necessaries  at  the  **  general  shop,"  in  a 
back  street,  where,  having  a  week's  credit,  he  can 
have  the  darling  privilege  of  being  always  a  week 


in  debt,  for  which  he  pays  a  per  centage  equal  to 
that  exacted  by  the  tallyman,  and  has  the  extra 
satisfaction  of  consuming  refuse  and  rubbish  in- 
stead of  genuine  articles.  When  he  borrows 
money,  and  that  is  not  seldom,  for  he  is  mostly  in 
difficulties,  he  manages  to  pay  twenty  per  cent  for 
the  use  of  it,  even  though  he  have  not  recourse  to 
the  pawn-shop.  Some  '*  equitable"  loan-fund  in- 
doctrinates him,  to  his  cost,  in  the  whole  art  and 
mystery  of  this  process.  There  are  various  other 
schemers  who  speculate  upon  the  improvidence  of 
the  workman.  He  is  known  to  hold  his  bard- 
earned  money  with  so  light  a  grasp,  that  any 
sharper  who  chooses  may  make  a  profit  by  delud- 
ing him  with  the  promise  of  advantage.  The  world 
is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  doings  of  fraudn- 
lent  benefit-clubs  and  land-schemes,  to  dispensij 
with  any  recapitulation  of  them  here.  The  tale 
told  already  a  thousand  times  will  have  to  be  told 
a  thousand  times  more,  unless  and  until  the  work- 
ing-man learns  providence  for  himself,  and  grows 
wise  enough  to  save  and  to  manage  his  own  capital. 

But  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  character 
of  the  masses  of  the  town  workmen,  and  the  one 
calling  for  the  severest  reprehension,  is  their  in- 
temperance. Where  drunkenness  prevails  no  vir- 
tue can  flourish.  A  loathsome  vice  in  itself,  it  ui 
the  cause  and  instigator  of  nearly  all  others. 
Under  the  influence  of  intoxication  more  crimes 
have  been  committed,  and  more  misery  entailed 
upon  man,  it  may  be  safely  averred,  than  under 
the  united  force  of  all  the  temptations  with  which 
the  Devil  ever  assailed  him.  '^  O  that  a  man,"  says 
our  greatest  poet,  **  should  put  an  enemy  in  his 
mouth  to  steal  away  his  brains !"  Happy  had  it 
been  for  the  world  if  the  worst  effects  of  dnuik- 
enness  were  to  stupify  and  befool  its  victims,  and 
if  those  who  willingly  subject  themselves  to  its 
influence  were  rendered  by  it  as  incapable  for  evil 
as  they  are  for  good.  Unfortunately,  however,  it 
goads  pasgion  to  madness,  urges  folly  into  vice  and 
crime,  fills  our  families  with  misery  and  mourning, 
and  loads  our  prisons  with  criminals,  our  colonies 
with  convicts,  and  the  gallows,  if  it  is  yet  to  bear 
them,  with  victims.  Expunge  this  one  vice  only 
from  the  dismal  catalogue  of  human  failings,  and 
more  than  half  the  remainder  would,  together  with 
it,  disappear  from  the  dreadful  list.  Once  a  tem- 
perate world,  and  then — and  not  long  after — %  wise, 
a  prudent,  a  virtuous  and  a  happy  one.  This 
loathsome  vice  is  now  peculiarly  the  characteristic 
of  the  poor,  the  hard-working  and  the  dependant. 
The  time  has  passed  away  since  it  was  the  fashion 
with  the  nobility  and  the  higher  ranks  of  this 
country  to  degrade  themselves  beneath  the  level 
of  the  brute  creation  by  indulgence  in  intoxication. 
The  old  generation  of  squires* and  fox-hunters 
would  appear  to  have  bequeathed  it  to  die  class 
farthest  beneath  them,  with  whom  it  yet  remains 
the  one  perennial  curse,  that  makes  and  keeps 
them  needy,  and  wretched  and  depraved. 

The  major  portion  of  the  mechanics  atid  ope- 
ratives of  the  present  day  resort  to  the  public- 
house  as  a  matter  of  course,  rather  instinctively 
than  electively.  All  their  amusements  are  con- 
nected with  drinking  as  a  sine  qua  nofi,  and  thdr 
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Tiees  are  equally  bound  up  with  it  Thus,  if  they  | 
delight  in  music  or  theatricals,  the  tavern  is  now 
the  locality  of  both ;  and  if  they  gamble  away  their 
earoingH,  the  tavern  supplies  the  means  in  order 
that  the  stakes,  and  the  winners  and  losers  of  them, 
may  be  ''  drunk  on  the  premises/*  Thousands  of 
clever  workmen  are  at  all  times,  when  not  at  work, 
more  likely  to  be  met  with  at  the  public-house 
than  at  their  squalid  and  ill-ordered  homes.  They 
beggar  themselves  for  the  benefit  of  Boni&ce ;  and, 
in  raining  their  own  constitutions,  entail  misery 
and  starvation  upon  their  wives  and  families,  and 
perpetuate  by  their  example  the  wretched  condi- 
tion of  their  class.  It  is  melancholy  to  mark  the 
rapid  demoralisation  of  the  thoughtless  but  hitherto 
sober  lad,  under  the  influence  of  this  detestable 
vice.  It  frequently  happens,  so  soon  as  he  is  free 
from  the  bonds  of  apprenticeship  and  is  his  own 
master,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  short  weeks  his 
character  undergoes  a  complete  transformation. 
The  once  civil,  modest  and  well-spoken  lad  now 
interlards  his  discourse,  half  made  up  of  slang,  with 
blasphemies,  oaths  or  ribald  and  disgusting  ob- 
scenity. A  gross  and  ofifensive  impertinence  mars 
both  speech  and  conduct ;  he  indulges  in  insolence 
as  a  proof  of  independence,  and  not  unfrequently 
quarrels  with  his  employer  and  is  turned  out  into 
the  streets  before  six  months  of  his  journey  manship 
has  expired.  It  is  well  for  him  if  hunger  and 
destitution  bring  him  to  his  senses,  and  teach  him 
that  though  he  have  lost  all  regard  for  the  duty 
which  he  owes  to  himself,  he  cannot  with  impu- 
nity altogether  neglect  that  which  is  due  to  society. 
But  while  recording  with  sufficient  candour  the 
^ices  of  the  town-workmen,  I  must  be  allowed  to 
bear  my  more  pleasing  testimony  to  the  virtues 
which  undeniably  distinguish  them.  In  the  first 
place,  they  are  industrious  to  a  degree  unknown 
among  other  nations.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  the 
general  body,  and  not  of  the  kisy  exceptional  scamps 
who  disgrace  it  Good  work  and  fair  wages  are 
to  the  multitude  of  workers  a  kind  of  paradise,  to 
obtain  which  they  will  brave  every  difficulty; 
while  to  preserve  it  they  will  put  up  with  every 
inconvenience  and  the  loss  of  every  mentionablo 
comfort  Their  perseverance  in  urgent  and  life- 
destroying  labours  amounts  at  times  to  a  perfect 
fimaticism ;  and  it  might  be  abated  to  a  very  con- 
nderable  extent,  greatly  to  their  advantage,  and 
with  the  certainty  of  prolonging  the  term  of  their 
existence,  and  Uuit  without  any  pecuniary  loss, 
bat,  on  ^e  contrary, -a  gain  to  themselves.  In  the 
next  place,  they  are  universally  generous  and  cha- 
ritable to  comrades  in  distress.  The  numberless 
petitions  for  aid»  and  the  collections  which  are  raised 
npon  them,  are  the  best  evidence  of  this  feeling. 
Hardly  a  week  passes  over  the  head  of  the  em- 
ployed workman,  in  which  he  is  not  called  upon 
to  contribute  a  modicum  of  his  earnings  to  some 
<X)mrade  or  stranger  in  trouble  or  out  of  work ;  and 
the  readineaa  with  which  he  responds  to  the  call  is 
unvaried*  His  liberality,  indeed,  is  so  well  known, 
that  it  is  systematically  abused  by  a  migratory 
horde  who  calculate  upon  it,  and  whom  it  main- 
tains in  the  chancier  of  tramps  in  constant  march- 
ing  ordw.    This  is  not  the  only  evil  of  its  indis- 


criminate exercise,  which  leads  thousands  of  well- 
paid  workmen  to  neglect  the  dictates  of  prudence, 
and  to  rely  upon  the  sympathy  of  their  comrades 
for  that  support  in  cases  of  emergency  which  they 
ought  to,  and  easily  might,  provide  for  themselves. 
In  connexion  with  the  extensive  charities  of  my 
order,  I  may  mention  their  improvement  in  regard 
to  humanity  and  kindly  feeling.  The  bygone 
generation  of  working-men  were  addicted  to  brutal 
encounters  among  themselves,  and  to  the  most  ac- 
cursed cruelties  to  the  dumb  race  under  the  name 
of  sport,  which  have  nearly  altogether  ceased  to 
exist  among  the  industrial  ranks  of  our  time.  Bar- 
barity has  now  sunk  down  to  a  grade  lower  than 
the  working-man,  however  poor,  and  has  taken 
refuge  among  the  very  dregs  of  the  populace.  Of 
all  the  virtues  of  the  working-man,  however,  the 
most  prominent  and  the  most  important  is  his  cha- 
racteristic love  of  honesty  and  fair-play.  Em- 
ployers have  recognised  and  appreciated  this  pre- 
vailing element  in  his  character ;  and  those  who 
have  returned  it  by  a  corresponding  governing 
integrity,  are  those  who  have  reaped  the  most  ad- 
vantage from  his  labours.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that 
the  workman's  ideas  both  of  honesty  and  fair-play 
are  apt  to  become  strangely  confused  when  he  sees 
or  fancies  he  sees  the  prosperity  of  his  craft  in 
danger.  He  rarely  looks  beyond  his  own  side  of 
any  debateablc  subject,  and  will  often  **  strike" 
on  a  question  of  sixpence,  for  the  sake  of  a  prin- 
ciple, as  he  deems  it,  rather  than  submit  to  be  con- 
vinced by  any  other  argument  than  the  misery 
which  a  strike  will  be  sure  to  entail  upon  him.  The 
history  of  most  strikes  would,  I  am  persuaded, 
show  the  moral  character  of  the  mass  of  working- 
men,  though  perhaps  not  that  of  their  leaders,  in  a 
favourable  point  of  view,  however  little  it  might 
recommend  their  policy. 

A  word  here  upon  the  treatment  of  working- 
men  by  employers.  The  compact  between  master 
and  man,  by  which  the  furmer  purchases  the  labour 
of  the  latter,  appears  to  be  the  only  thing  kept 
in  view  by  either  of  the  parties.  But  the  employer 
is  morally  bound  to  regard  the  health  of  the  work- 
man, if  for  no  other  reason  than  because  the 
workman  is  In  no  condition  to  take  care  of  himself. 
This  obligation  is,  in  London  at  least,  almost  uni- 
versally repudiated.  Men  are  cranamed  together 
in  dark,  damp  and  beggarly  holes,  where  not  a 
tithe  of  the  air  necessary  to  a  healthy  existence 
can  penetrate,  and  where,  in  an  atmosphere  above  a 
tropical  heat,  and  saturated  with  reeking,  villanous 
odours,  they  are  frequently  compelled  to  work  twenty 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  the  whole  seven  days 
of  the  week,  it  may  be  for  months  together ;  or  they 
are  buried  in  cellars  or  sheds  pervious  to  every 
blast  of  the  wintry  winds,  and  are  debarred  from 
the  sight  of  a  fire  the  live-long  day.  Any  place, 
in  short,  the  vilest  den  or  the  most  fetid  hovel,  is 
accounted  good  enough  for  the  operations  of  the 
workman ;  and  here  he  is  subjected  to  a  severity 
and  continuance  of  labour  which  no  man  would 
be  ass  enough  to  impose  upon  a  beast  that  was  his 
own  property,  and  for  which  if  he  did  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  would 
haul  him  before  a  magistrate.    In  a  word,  the 
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employer  contracts  for  the  labour  of  the  workman 
and  takes  his  life  into  the  bargain,  and  he  will 
continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  latter  is  fool  enough 
to  submit  to  it.  In  the  case  of  printers,  the 
Legislature,  which  embodied  its  mercy  towards  the 
factory  hands  in  the  Ten  Hours  Bill,  virtually 
enacts  that  printers  shall  work  for  fifty  hours  at  a 
stretch,  or  even  more  upon  occasions,  and  that  they 
shall  see  neither  waking  wife  nor  child,  nor  church, 
pew  nor  pulpit,  for  six  weeks  together,  when  that 
friend  of  the  people  Joseph  Hume,  or  my  Lord 
Who-ever-it-is  at  the  helm  of  affairs,  deems  it 
ezpedirnt  that  the  public  stomach  shall  undergo  a 
course  of  blue-books. 

I  shall  now  revert  briefly  to  the  religions  aspect 
of  the  working  world,  or  rather  to  that  part  of  it 
which  has  come  imder  my  own  observation.  So 
far  as  the  existence  of  religious  principle  is  evi- 
denced by  the  moral  aspect  of  the  workshop,  it 
would  appear  scarcely  to  prevail  at  all  among  the 
whole  body.  Such  a  conclusion  would,  however, 
be  happily  far  wide  of  the  mark.  Among  the 
gpreat  nuiss  of  the  operatives  of  our  cities  and  towns 
there  is  always  to  be  found  a  certain  though  small 
proportion  of  men  to  whom  religion  is  not  merely 
a  matter  of  profession,  but  the  main-spring  of 
action,  tlie  subject  of  enduring  and  endearing 
thought,  and  the  object  of  the  liveliest  attachment. 
That  the  influence  of  such  characters  upon  the 
whole  body  is  but  very  inconsiderable,  and  hardly 
if  at  all  visible  in  the  circles  in  which  their  week- 
days are  spent,  needs  not  surprise  us  when  we 
consider  how  small  and  feeble  a  proportion  they 
bear  to  that  body,  and  when  we  reflect  further  that 
the  subject  of  religion  is  rarely  a  mattf.T  of  remark 
or  conversation  in  the  workshop,  except  as  it  may 
serve  as  a  butt  for  the  wit,  or  a  laughing-stock  for 
the  amusement  of  the  profane  and  thoughtless. 
The  working  ranks,  however,  enfold  men  of  every 
shade  and  varity  of  religious  opinion  and  profes- 
sion. The  greater  part  of  them,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, professedly  belong  to  the  EBtablished 
Church,  and  nine-tenths  of  these  are  the  individu- 
als who  make  up  nearly  the  whole  of  that  immense 
body  who  never  enter  a  church  or  a  chapel,  nor 
hear  a  sermon  once  in  ten  years.  Among  the 
denizens  of  the  workshop,  to  dissent  is  at  least  to 
have  the  character  of  being,  religious  to  a  certain 
extent,  while  to  belong  to  the  Church  Established 
is  generally  to  have  a  character  for  no  religion  at 
all.  The  marked  distaste  for  the  inside  of  a 
church  which  these  professed  adherents  to  the 
religion  of  the  State  display  may  well  arise  from 
the  fact  that  Christianity  as  it  is  there  offered  to 
their  acceptance  assumes  a  garb  and  an  attitude 
which  are  offensive  to  them.  When  the  working- 
man  contrasts  the  cushioned  pew  in  which  the  fat 
cit  snores  at  his  ease,  and  pursy  respectability 
reclines  so  comfortably  swaddled,  with  the  cold, 
damp  stones  and  narrow  bench  proffered  for  his 
accommodation,  he  looks  upon  the  whole  affair  as 
a  kind  of  scurvy  joke  in  which,  the  laugh  being 
all  against  himself,  he  declines  to  take  a  part.  On 
the  subject-matter  of  Christianity  he  is  often  as 
ignorant  as  a  Blackfoot  Indian,  and,  indeed,  in  this 
respect  is  precisely  on  a  level  with  his  clod-hopping 


brother  who  stumbles  at  the  plotgh-tail.  He 
knows  nothing  either  of  its  doctrines  or  its  history, 
and  has  no  more  idea  of  what  the  ReformatioB 
effected,  or  was  intended  to  effect,  than  an  Esqui- 
maux has  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  When, 
at  a  period  which  there  is  no  great  risk  in  asserting 
to  be  not  far  off,  England  shall  be  again  spiritually 
subjected  to  the  Roman  Pontiff,  there  will  be  no 
necessity  for  any  Jesuitical  perversion  of  the  million 
masses  that  compose  the  industrial  army.  The 
vast  majority  of  them  are  at  the  present  moment 
every  whit  as  good  Catholics  as  they  are  Protes- 
tants, without  knowing  it  The  wisdom  that 
should  have  enlightened  them  has  been  hauled  on 
ship-board  by  a  pious  press-gang,  and  transported 
beyond  seas  to  illuminate  the  savages  andcanuibala 
of  Polynesia  and  Ne\v  Zealand.  It  is  so  much 
more  gratifying  to  our  favourite  phase  of  Christian 
philanthropy  to  behold  a  converted  cannibal  jab- 
bering and  grimacing  on  a  missionary  platform, 
than  it  is  to  see  a  fellow-countiyman  rescued  from 
the  slough  of  ignorance  and  vice,  that  we  send 
thousands  of  talented  men  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  money  on  a  journey  to  the  Antipodes,  to 
prevent  Quackoo  from  griddling  his  grandmother, 
while  Peggy  Styles  at  home  poisons  Big  Bob,  her 
husband,  for  the  sake  of  four  pound  ten— which 
we  are  content  to  denominate  a  very  shocking 
procedure,  and  say  no  more  about  it  It  will  be 
no  proof  of  the  soundness  of  this  economy  e?en 
should  the  bulwarks  of  the  Protestant  faith  be 
found  in  Australia  or  New  Zealand  when  its  out- 
works are  assailed  at  home. 

Besides  the  masses  who  know  nothing  and  care 
nothing  of  the  subject  of  religion,  and  the  small 
minority  embracing  all  religious  professions,  with 
whom  it  is  the  guiding  principle  of  life,  there  is  a 
thinl  class,  of  reading  and  thinking  men  with 
whom  religion  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  or  a 
provocative  of  infidelity.  If  there  be  {e^'er  pro- 
fessed infidels  among  the  present  generation  of 
working-men  than  existed  among  the  last,  the 
reason  is,  not  so  much  that  religious  principles 
have  been  more  diffiosed  among  them,  W  that 
they  are  become  more  indifferent  to  the  subject 
of  religion,  as  a  class,  than  they  were.  The  decline 
of  avowed  infidelity  may  be  attributed,  perhaps, 
in  some  degree  to  the  diffusion  of  a  less  noisome 
description  of  cheap  literature.  The  filth  of 
Richard  Carlisle  and  the  dirty  devilry  of  Robert 
Taylor  have  for  the  most  part  ceased  to  circulate. 
The  demand  has  been  of  late  rather  for  amusement 
and  excitement  than  for  anything  requiring  serious 
thought ;  because  men  now  everywhere  work  such 
long  hours  that  their  minds  are  too  weary  and 
jaded  to  undergo  the  labour  of  reflection  and  com* 
parison,  and  the  press  consequently  has  to  gratify 
the  desire  for  a  different  species  of  entertainment. 
It  is  true  there  is  still  much  activity  displayed  in 
the  propagation  of  principles  opposed  to  Oiria- 
tianity ;  but  the  parties  engaged  in  this  work  find 
it  necessary  to  make  the  medium  through  which 
they  disseminate  their  views  also  one  of  amusement 
and  various  interest  There  is  hardly  a  single 
publication  at  the  present  moment  in  being  that 
I  rests  its  claim  to  public  patronage  solely  upon  the 
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wy  of  infidel  doctrines.     Various  attempts  \ 
om  time  to  time,  been  made  to  establish 
-nals  for  circulation  among  the  working- 
'ng  this  exclusive  character;  but  the 
variably  failed  of  late  years,  and  the 
'e  either  suddenly  vanished  alto- 
ig  the  nature  of  their  contents, 
a  brief  time  a  struggling  exis- 
^  .orm.  The  necessity  of  veiling 

vH  what  they  are  pleased  to  de- 
jiic  prejudice  and  credulity  is  even 
aged  by  the  partisans  of  infidelity ;  and 
.ate  publication  by  one  of  them,  the  writer 
.d  qwu  the  friends  of  "  free  inquiry*'  to  propa- 
gate their  doctrines,  not  at  present  by  avowed  op- 
l^aition  to  the  "Christian  superstition,*'  but  rather 
by  the  subtle  and  secret  means  of  inuendo  and 
inference,  in  couversation  with  friends,  neighbours, 
and  all  parties  whom  they  may  wish  to  impress. 
Whether  this  advice  has  been  followed  I  cannot 
Fav ;  but  it  has  been  too  much  the  fashion  of  late  to 
make  almost  every  species  of  literature,  no  matter 
wliat  the  subject  may  be,  the  vehicle  of  insinuations 
intended  and  adapted  to  generate  contempt  for  the 
•loctrines  or  the  statements  of  the  Bible.  It  is 
likely  that  this  practice  has  tended  more  to  un- 
settle the  popular  mind  in  reference  to  truth  than 
any  open  and  undisguised  attack  could  have  done, 
seeing  that  an  insidious  deduction,  bearing  the 
a^ect  of  a  plain,  fair  and  unavoidable-  logical  in- 
forence,  has  always  more  force  than  the  bare  asser- 
tion of  a  principle,  which  it  may  be  the  interest, 
as  it  is  the  avowed  intention,  of  the  assertor  to 
support ;  because,  while  this  is  open  to  the  suspi- 
cion always  attachable  to  the  dogmas  of  a  pro- 
:selytising  zealot,  that  wears  the  seductive  appear- 
ance of  honest,  undisguised  truth  incidentally 
expressed. 

When  an  educated  or  half-educated  working- 
man  becomes, from  any  cause,  profoundly  impressed 
with  the  religious  sentiment,  it  is  very  rarely  in- 
<lced  that  he  contents  himself  with  shutting  it  up 
in  his  own  breast,  or  even  confining  its  influence 
i^  his  own  domestic  circle.  The  instinct  of  labour, 
which  controls  him  for  six  days  in  the  week,  is 
not  to  be  subdued  on  the  seventh ;  and  on  Sunday, 
tiierefore,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  is  found  as  hard 
at  work  as  ever,  either  as  a  teacher  in  a  ragged- 
i^i'ljool  or  a  Sunday-school,  or  as  a  tract-distributor 
at  frome  crowded  railway-station  or  some  other 
resort  of  pleasure ;  or  he  acts  as  a  Bible-reader  or 
a  vi^sitor  of  the  sick,  and  may  be  seen  gliding 
noiselessly  into  his  place  of  worship  in  the 
middle  of  the  service,  after  having  fulfilled  his 
owa  peculiar  mission,  on  which,  perhaps,  he  started 
at  dawn,  or  before,  after  working  at  his  trade  till 
liii'lnight  on  the  Saturday.  But  the  grand  object 
f'f  his  ambition  is  to  become  useful  in  what  he 
terms  "  the  capacity  of  an  evangelist ;  "*  and  he 
looks  forward  to  the  occasional  occupancy  of  some 
pmMl  rural  or  suburban  pulpit  as  the  climax  of  his 
desires.  It  may  be  partly  owing  to  this  not  unnatural 
]ieculiarity  in  his  character  that  the  national  Church, 
which  offers  so  few  opportunities  for  the  employ- 
ment of  his  zealous  offices,  embraces  so  compara- 
tively small  a  number  of  working-men  within  its 
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spiritual  pale.  Activity,  dovotedness  and  ardour  in 
the  work  of  evangelisation,  these  are  the  magnets 
which  attract  his  affections  and  his  energies  ;  and, 
therefore  he  leaves  the  slow,  stately,  and  to  him  un- 
sympathising  grandeur — ^the  studied  written  dis- 
courses, and  the  set  forms  of  prayer  of  episcopal 
sanction,  for  the  untaught  but  natural  eloquence, 
and  the  stormy  energy,  of  a  lower  but  more  conge- 
nial order  of  minds.  Hence,  for  one  working-man 
communicant  at  the  parish  church,  there  are  twenty 
to  be  met  with  at  the  Dissenting  chapels  and  little 
Methodist  Bethels,  which  rear  their  dingy  gables 
in  the  muddy,  out-of-the-way  back-streets  of  our 
cities,  in  the  suburbs,  and  in  the  out-lying  villages. 
The  Methodists,  indeed,  who  generally  know  pretty 
well  what  they  are  about  in  dealing  with  the  lower 
orders,  have  monopolised  a  good  portion  of  the 
entire  of  this  class.  Their  body  of  local  preachers, 
who  shrink  from  nothing  in  the  shape  of  hard 
work  and  no  pay,  is,  if  one  may  judge  from  such 
signs  as  hard  horny  hands  and  technical  phrase- 
ology, almost  entirely  made  up  of  working-men. 
Some  of  them  have  managed  to  pick  up  a  respect- 
able amount  of  knowledge,  and  can  read  their 
Hebrew  Bibles 'and  Greek  Testaments;  while 
others,  looking  upon  all  human  learning  as  mere 
vanity  and  useless  dross,  dispense  a  species  of  de- 
clamation which,  though  it  originate  in  the  most 
laudable  sincerity,  often  borders  upon  the  gro- 
tesque and  ridiculous.  But  though  one  cannot  help 
smiling  sometimes4it  their  strange  and  incongruous 
figures  of  speech,  we  should  be  slow  to  judge  of 
the  efficacy  of  a  species  of  oratory  which,  however 
discordant  to  an  educated  ear,  yet  may  and  often' 
does  j)roduco  the  desired  effect  upon  an  audience 
for  whom  it  is  adapted.  The  tool,  after  all,  is  fitted 
for  the  rough  work  it  has  to  perform,  and  merits 
no  contempt  at  our  hands. 

There  are  various  branches,  offshoots,  and  super- 
cessions  from  the  Methodists  and  other  dissenting 
bodies,  which,  being  lower  in  pretension  and  poorer 
in  purse,  are  all  the  greater  favourites  with  a  not 
very  extensive  section  of  illiterate  and  low-class 
workmen,  who  may  truly  be  said  to  labour  under 
religious  impressions.  These  pious  congregations 
generally  take  the  name  of  some  popular  leading 
seceder  who  has  been  spurned  out  of  his  regular 
orbit  for  some  offence  against  the  governing  eccle- 
siastical polity  of  his  sect,  and  has  carried  off  a 
pretty  numerous  tail  of  adherents  along  with  him. 
These,  under  the  name  it  may  be  of  Smithites, 
Brownites,  Jonesites,  or  Robinsonians,  make  a 
covenant  together — erect  a  new  chapel  at  the  cost 
of  some  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  which  they  con- 
trive to  borrow,  instal  the  ejected  pastor  in  the 
pulpit,  and  found  a  new  denomination,  whose  creed 
attd  constitution  are  liberal  and  all-embracing  in  a 
precise  ratio  with  the  illiteracy  and  poverty  of  its 
founders. 

One  evening  when,  during  a  slack  season,  I  was 
returning  early  from  my  work,  I  was  tempted  by 
the  prospect  of  a  brilliant  sunset  to  prolong  my 
walk  by  making  a  leisurely  circuit  round  the  out- 
skirts of  the  northern  part  of  the  city.  At  twilight, 
I  found  myself  threading  a  winding  lane  with 
black  brick  cottages  on  one  side  and  stunted  aspen- 
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trees  on  the  other.  Lying  back  about  a  dozen 
paces  from  the  row  of  mean  habitations,  I  saw  a 
pair  of  small  arched  chapel  windows,  through 
which  lights  were  glimmering ;  and  I  knew  from 
the  strange  mixture  of  sounds  that  greeted  me 
that  something  unusual  was  going  on  within. 
Creeping  softly  along  the  narrow  flag-stone  pave- 
ment, I  opened  the  door  and  entered  as  stealthily 
as  possible,  and  was  startled  by  what  certainly 
must  be  confiidered  an  odd  phase  of  divine  wor- 
Bhii>— if  it  were  not  something  else.  The  build- 
ing was  a  chapel  of  some  thirty  feet  square,  with 
two  small  galleries,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
entrance.  In  the  pulpit  was  an  unshaven  orator 
addressing  an  audience  in  the  highest  state  of 
excitement  and  consisting  apparently  of  labouring- 
men  and  their  wives,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of 
young  children.  Every  sentence  uttered  by  the 
speaker  was  received  with  audible  demonstrations 
of  rapturous  enthusiasm.  The  individuals  who 
occupied  the  pews  which  filled  the  centre  of  the 
area  rose  every  now  and  then  upon  their  feet,  and 
looked  anxiously  and  scrutinisingly  around — cast- 
ing compassionate  glances  upon  about  a  dozen 
dimly-seen  proselytes  who  appeared  to  be  struggling 
upon  their  knees  in  comparative  darkness  among 
some  benches  under  the  gallery.  Suddenly,  a 
labouring-man  rose  from  a  form  in  the  aisle,  and 
making  staggeringly  for  the  agonising  group, 
plumped  himself  down  among  them,  which  was 
the  signal  for  a  simultaneous  shout  from  every  lip 
of  "Another!  another!  Glory  to  the  Father, 
another !"  followed  by  the  instinctive  explosion  in 
chorus  of  a  verse  of  a  hymn  celebrating  the  vic- 
tories of  Immanuel  to  Uic  tune  of  "Kule  Bri- 
tannia," most  vociferously  and  discordantly  yelled 
out.  That  was  no  sooner  flniahed  than  the  black 
beard  in  the  pulpit  roared  forth,  *'  Let  us  help  them, 
my  friends !  let  us  help  them !"  and  then  in  a 
solemn  voice,  '*  Let  us  pray  !'*  Then  he  began  a 
passionate  prayer  to  the  Great  Being,  whom  he 
violently  adjured  to  come  down  that  instant  and 
assist  his  creatures  iu  the  throes  of  the  new  birth. 
The  voice  of  the  preacher  was  lost  in  the  exultant 
responses  of  the  congregation,  many  of  whom 
prayed  much  louder  than  their  leader ;  and  when 
they  paused  for  breath  for  a  moment,  the  wailing 
and  sobbing  from  the  wretdied  creatures  flounder- 
ing about  among  the  benches,  and  lifting  their 
clasped  hands  and  streaming,  distracted  and  grimy 
faces  now  and  then  into  the  light,  filled  up  the 
intervals  in  a  manner  truly  characteristic  and  de- 
plorable. AVhile  this  strange  scene  was  going  on, 
I  could  not  help  closely  remarking  the  behaviour 
of  a  pale-faced,  starveling  operative  of  about  five- 
and- twenty,  who  stood  near  me,  with  the  remains 
of  a  dirty  and  dog's-eared  hymn-book,  the  leaves 
of  which  he  kept  on  greasily  thumbing  over,  in 
his  hand,  lie  looked  like,  and  probably. was,  a 
poor  working-shoemaker  of  the  lowest  class ;  but 
whatever  the  actual  misery  of  his  lot,  and  he  was 
wan,  raexigre,  and  ill-clad  in  the  extreme,  his  pre- 
sent rapturous  condition  was  such  as  would  have 
mocked  at  comimssion.  He  was  in  a  perfect 
extacy  of  saintly  delight,  though  from  the  voca- 
bulary in  which  he  expressed  it  in  fitful  and  inco- 


herent mutterings,  I  suapected  he  was  but  a  new 
convert  himself,  to  whom  some  savour  of  the  old 
Adam  yet  remained,  which  no  doubt  he  would 
have  got  rid  of  if  he  could.  **  Oh,  glory  T'  he 
muttered  to  himself,  while  his  whole  frame  trembled 
with  excitement,  and  swam  in  perspiration,  ''  ain't 
this  a  precious  Pentecost? — thirteen  sinful  sonlflat 
one  haul !"  Then  he  would  bawl  an  amen  to  the 
petition  of  the  moment ;  and  again,  in  an  under- 
tone, "  Oh,  crikey !  here's  a  blessed  manifestation." 
Anon,  he  would  read  a  verse  or  two  during  a  pause 
in  the  proceedings,  and  press  the  leaves  of  the 
book  to  his  livid  lips,  and  then,  unable  to  con- 
trol or  repress  the  expression  of  his  satisfaction, 
would  burst  out  with  such  involuntary  ejaculations 
as,  "  Gemini,  here  s  an  adorable  go !  Here  s  a 
stunnin'  outpouring  1"  with  sundry  others  of  a 
similar  and  even  less  orthodox  description,  which 
I  have  no  inclination  to  record.  The  united 
prayers  being  ended,  the  preacher  came  down 
from  the  pulpit,  and  beckoning  a  couple  of  fol- 
lowers from  the  precentor's  desk,  the  three  toge- 
ther pulled,  hauled,  and  carried  their  now  pro- 
strated and  exhausted  converts  into  the  vestry  in 
the  rear,  where  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  gave  them 
something  more  restorative  than  a  second  conreo 
of  jobation,  though  what  they  there  did  with  tbeni  I 
had  no  means  of  knowing.  Another  speakermounted 
the  pulpit  stairs,  and,  after  a  short  address,  and  a 
hymn,  which  was  sung  exultingly  to  the  tune  of 
"  Jolly  3')ick  the  Lamplighter,"  dismissed  the  con- 
gregation with  a  benediction,  and  an  appointment 
for  another  service  for  the  morrow  night. 

This  reads  very  like  a  piece  of  gratuitous  exag 
geration  and  caricature,  and  yet  it  is  nothixig  of 
the  sort ;  indeed,  I  might  have  shown  the  affiur  in 
a  much  more  ridiculous  aspect,  and  yet  have  ad- 
hered to  the  truth.     Some  years  have  elapsed  since 
I  was  present  at  the  scene  above  described,  but  the 
same  thing  is  observable  at  the  present  hour  by 
those  who  choose  to  look  for  it    No  later  than  last 
year,  in  the  month  preceding  the  opening  of  the 
Great  Exhibition,  I  was  accidentally  present  at  a 
scene  equally  preposterous  and  far  more  miserable 
and  melancholy.    In  the  very  heart  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  within  hearing  of  the  roar  of  the  traffic 
of  lleet-street,  a  small  band  of  the  self-styled  elect, 
almost  exclusively  of  tlie  lower  and  labouring 
ranks,  had  met  together  for  the  purpose  of  depro- 
cating  the  wrath  of  God  about  to  be  let  loose  upon 
a  guilty  land  to  avenge  the  national  sins  consum- 
mated in  the  erection  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  which 
was  relentlessly  doomed,  as  the  great  temple  of 
Maumion,  to  a  sudden  and  horrible  destruction, 
together  with  the  rebellious  city  which  had  raised 
it  in  mockery  of  the  Most  High !     The  grieving 
and  groaning  community,  of  some  sixty  or  seventy 
jaundiced-looking  individuals,  occupied  the  floor  of 
the  chapel,  the  galleries  being  shut  up  as  useless, 
and  left  to  the  dust  of  years.    Three  long-visaged 
messengers  of  woe  entered  the  pulpit  at  once« 
The  first  who  spoke  launched  out  into  rach  a 
violent  strain  of  prophetic  denunciation  as  soon 
elicited  a  chorus  of  dreadful  groans  from  all  pre- 
sent.   He  shot  forth  every  tenth  syllable  from  his 
lungs  with  such  tremendous  foroe  as  would  have 
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drowned  the  crack  of  a  rifle,'  and  actually  raised 
the  dost  in  tbe  forsaken  galleries  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  and  his  compeers  stood  aloft  in  a  mist, 
through  which  their  magnified  forms  loomed  like 
evil  genii  threatening  horror  and  ruiu.    In  the 
exercise  of  his  Christian  charity  he  compared  the 
modem  metropolis  to  the  Sodom  of  old  Judea,  and 
declared  that  it  came  off  **  second  best"  in  the  com- 
parison.   He  assured  his  audience  that  all  the  real 
Christians  in  London  (perhaps  he  mentally  excepted 
the  present  company)  might  be  trundled  out  of 
town  in  one  of  the  omnibuses  then  rolling  along 
the  Strand.    When  he  had  tired  himself  out,  which 
he  did  in  about  twenty  minutes,  another  followed 
in  the  same  strain,  though  he  at  least  condescended 
to  give  a  reason  for  the  doom  he  threatened,  and 
that  reason  was,  he  said,  the  sins  of  the  aristocracy, 
whom  he  accused  of  having  gone  after  strange 
gods  in  worshipping  Jenny  Linds.     The  third 
speaker,  a  sallow  north-countryman,  half-choked 
with  the  Northumbrian  burr,  graciously  directed 
attention  to  the  sole  means  of  averting  the  impend- 
ing calamity,  which  he  solemnly  declared  was  only 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  urgent  prayers  of  the 
faithfal  then  and  there  present ;  "  that  small  and 
chosen  band  were  the  remnant  who  had  not  bowed 
down  to  idols,  and  they  held  in  their  hands  the 
destinies  of  the  modern  Babylon ;  and  deliverance, 
if  it  came  at  all,  must  come  from  the  sacred  vio- 
lence of  their  united  and   unwearying  prayers, 
which  alone  had  power  to  stay  the  avenging  arm 
of  an  insulted  Gk>d/'    All  this  was  received  by  the 
poverty-BtrickdR,  sickly  and  woe-begone  assembly 
as  the  veritable  utterances  of  prophecy,  and  was 
responded  to   by  a  chorus  of  gasping  sobs  and 
groups  from  a  dozen  or  two  of  male  and  female 
"  sweaters,"  cobblers,  shoebinders  and  slop-makers, 
whom  foal  air,  confinement,  want  of  exercise  and 
semi-starvation  had  first  etiolated,  then  endued 
with  a  saffron-coloured  skin,  and  at  last  landed  in 
the  monomania  of  religious  fanaticism.    I  could 
not  help  thinking  as  I  looked  upon  them  that  three 
grains  of  calomel  round,  with  a  double  dose  for 
the  orators,  followed  at  a  proper  interval   by  a 
general  participation  in  a  social  bowl  of  salts  and 
senna,  would  have  sent  their  peculiar  and  truly 
pitiable  piety  to  the  right  about,  and  restored  them 
to  the  perception  of  common-sense ;  and  I  would 
gladly  have  paid  the  expense  of  the  entertainment 
had  it  been  practicable.    When  the  last  speaker 
had  blown  his  wailing  blast,  and  the  three  to- 
gether had  disappeared  in  the  dusty  mist  they  had 
raised,  a  man  plumped  himself  suddenly  on  his 
knees  on  the  table  beneath  the  pulpit,  and  began  a 
very  noisy  and  desperate  kind  of  oration,  which 
partook  as  much  of  the  nature  of  a  public  an- 
nouncement as  it  did  of  a  prayer.    Now  he  ad- 
dressed the  people,- whom  he  charged  to  come  at 
half-past  two,  in  order  to  wrestle  with  God  for 
the  salvation  of  "  this  seething  Sodom,"  and  who 
replied  aloud  to  his  appeal,  "  We  will !  we  will !" 
And  now  he  challenged  the  Deity  to  be  punctual, 
repeating  several  times  his  admonition,  "  Remem- 
ber, Lord,  at  half-past   two  precisely — be  thou 
here,  and  bring  thy  blessings  with  thee !"  amid 
reiterated  cries  from  the  congregation  of  "  Do  it — 


do  it — do  it,  Lord ! — ^remember !"  at  the  end  of 
which  stunning  and  almost  ferocious  conjuration 
the  assembly  broke  up. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  forms  in  which  the 
religious  sentiment  finds  embodiment  among  the 
lowest  and  least  educated  section  of  the  working- 
classes.  I  forbear  to  make  any  comment  upon 
thcm^  because  a  sincere  zeal  for  what  a  man  con- 
siders to  be  the  truth,  however  mistaken  he  may 
be,  has  some  claims  to  respect  If  these  things  be 
repulsive  to  well-ordered  minds,  they  will  ascribe 
their  existence  to  the  right  cause,  which  is  the  low 
state  of  knowledge  among  the  populace  on  the 
subject  of  Christianity.  Had  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land done  her  duty  during  the  two  centuries  last 
past — had  her  priests  and  bishops  really  earned 
but  a  tenth  part  of  the  money  they  have  been  paid 
for  instructing  the  people,  such  doings  as  these 
would  never  have  been  witnessed.  They  are  the 
wild  weeds  of  a  religious  soil — the  natural  out- 
croppings  of  a  religious  necessity  in  a  region  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  unprincipled  neglect  from 
the  prefermen^hunting  crew  whose  bounden  duty 
it  was  to  have  cultivated  it  with  care. 


If  the  above  desultory  sketches  point  tothe  present 
true  condition  of  the  labouring-classes  of  this  coun- 
try— and,  as  far  as  I  am  enabled  to  judge  from  my 
own  means  of  observation,  I  believe  them  to  be  truth- 
ful— then  they  may  contribute  towards  helping  us 
to  a  clear  perception  of  the  character  of  the  mate- 
rial upon  which  all  whose  desire  and  purpose  it  is 
to  impress  and  guide  these  masses  of  our  population 
have  to  operate.  Immersed  in  ignorance  as  are 
the  great  majority,  and  governed  alternately  by 
the  cravings  of  necessity  and  those  of  a  selfish  sen- 
suality, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  regard 
their  own  condition  with  anything  but  complacency, 
and  that  they  should  be  readily  impressed  by  the 
oratory  of  any  and  every  projector  of  a  new  theory 
of  social  organisation  which  promises  the  ameli- 
oration of  their  lot.  Without  any  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  political  economy,  and  with  only 
such  vague  notions  of  politics  in  general  as  he  has 
picked  up  at  the  public-house  or  imbibed  from  the 
perusal  of  inflammatory  publications,  the  struggling 
workman  is  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine 
which  so  many  of  those  who  write  for  his  weekly 
pence  are  continually  setting  forth — and  that  is, 
that  he  is  one  of  a  class  which,  according  to  the 
order  of  things  settled  by  those  whom  the  mere 
accident  of  birth  has  placed  over  him,  is  bound  to 
bear  all  the  public  burdens,  suffer  all  the  public 
calamities,  perform  all  the  labours  of  the  commu- 
nity, pay  all  the  public  debt,  and  undergo  all  the 
miseries  of  famine  and  pestilence  with  which  it 
may  please  Heaven  to  visit  the  nation.  A  d  he  is 
not  slow  to  add,  that,  in  reward  for  all  this,  he  is 
allowed  to  »tar\f  in  the  midst  of  plenty  when  his 
energies  fail  him,  and  is  held  up  to  universal 
odium  and  contempt  if  he  endeavour  to  redress  his 
grievances.  According  to  his  own  account,  he  is 
born  with  the  world  already  robbed  and  plun- 
dered of  everything  that  could  render  life  a  bene- 
faction.    The  society  into  which  he  steps  fortli, 
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a  luckless,  pre-doomed  helot,  lias  already  appro- 
priated to  its  more  fortunate  but  not  more  deserv- 
ing children  all  the  comfortA,  the  amenities  and 
the  luxuries  of  life.  Upon  the  very  soil  which 
claims  his  patriotic  services  he  is  allowed  to  tread 
but  by  sufferance ;  for  the  light  that  enters  his 
wretched  dwelling  he  has  until  very  lately  been 
compelled  to  pay  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  because 
Cscsar  has  shut  out  the  sun  by  a  tax.  The  wicked 
extravagance  of  whole  centuries  of  meddling  mis- 
rule is  heaped  upon  his  shoulders,  and  he  must  toil 
and  struggle  for  life  under  the  burden  of  a  debt 
contracted  for  the  defence  of  property  and  pri- 
vileges; all  possible  preventives  being  carefully 
combined  to  debar  him  from  participation  in  them. 
It  too  frequently  happens  that  to  these  sentiments 
are  added  a  deep  and  settled  hatred  of  the  minis- 
ters of  religion,  whom  he  regards  as  confederated 
in  a  system  of  government  which  condemns  him 
to  a  life  of  toil  and  degradation,  and  to  a  premature 


exit  from  the  world,  through  the  sufferings  and 
hardships  inseparable  from  such  a  life.  With  him 
all  religion  save  that  which  is  self-supporting  is 
priestcraft ;  and  every  appeal  made  to  him  for  con- 
tributions for  a  religious  purpose  is  an  attempt  to 
plunder  him  for  the  sake  of  a  job. 

The  state  of  mind  and  sentiments  here  de3cribe<l, 
and  which  is  common  to  an  immense  proportion 
of  the  labouring  community,  is  precisely  that  best 
adapted  for  the  reception  of  the  Socialist  and  Cora- 
mnnist  doctrines  which  promise  such  great  things 
for  the  human  race ;  and  we  consequenUy  find  that 
it  is  chiefly  among  working-men  holding  these 
and  similar  opinions  that  such  doctrines  essentially 
prevail.  In  my  next  and  concluding  chapter,  I 
propose  inquiring  briefly,  before  winding  np  my 
personal  narrative,  what  chance  of  permanent  pros- 
perity there  might  be  for  ns  in  the  supposed  case 
of  a  general  reception  of  these  doctrines. 

{To  he  concluded  in  our  next  ) 
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While,  in  1848,  nearly  all  the  continental 
states  of  Europe  were  plunged  in  bloody  revolu- 
tions, and  their  inhabitants  were  suffering  the  cala- 
mities which  have  always  accompanied  and  followed 
internal  disorders — while,  in  each  of  those  states, 
by  force  on  the  part  of  the  people,  or  by  concession, 
through  fear,  on  the  part  of  their  nilers,  free  con- 
stitutions were  instituted — and  while,  during  the 
last  four  years,  almost  every  one  of  those  states 
has  lost  eveiy  vestige  of  civil  and  political  liberty, 
and  religious  freedom — it  may  now  be  wise  and 
instinctive  to  illustrate  briefly  what  the  condition 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  now,  and  has  been 
during  the  same  eventful  period. 

For  more  than  four  years  preceding  the  1st  of 
January,  1848,  a  railway-mania  affected  the  majo- 
rity of  the  whole  population :  more  than  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  money  was,  by  the  sanction  of 
Parliament,  risked  in  those  daring  enteqjrises. 
During  the  same  period  commercial  speculations 
were  greatly  increased,  especially  with  the  East 
Indies  and  China ;  and  a  Free-trade  system,  and 
the  abolition  of  food-duties  and  the  duties  on  raw 
materials,  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  had  caused  a  profit- 
able augmentation  of  the  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  the  United  Slates  and  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  generally  suspected 
that  many  of  the  oldest  and  most  eminent  mer- 
cantile houses  had  long  been  in  a  failing  condi- 
tion ;  that  their  investments  in  sugar-plantations, 
managed  or  mismanaged  at  a  great  expense  by 
distant  agents,  must  have  left  all  such  investments 
in  a  losing  or  niinous  condition  ;  that  rash  specu- 
lations of  great  magnitude  had  been  uudeitaken 
by  houses  in  the  India  trade;  that  they  had  made 
dear  purchases  in  the  East,  and  that  they  must, 
in  order  to  meet  their  well-known  heavy  engage- 
ments, make  ^ales  at  ruinous  prices  in  Europe. 


The  majority  of  the  Irish  people  were,  during 
at  least  half  a  century,  habituated  to  "  rejoice  in  a 
potato  regimen."  Sustained  by  that  root,  with 
a  little  salt,  and  occasionally  a  drop  of  butter- 
milk, with  a  taste  of  animal  food  and  a  lighted 
taper  twice  only  in  the  year,  at  Christmas  and  at 
Easter,  they  nevertheless  continued  to  increase 
and  multiply ;  until  they  became,  in  the  late  Mr. 
O'Connell's  estimation,  or  at  least  in  his  eapres- 
don,  "  the  finest  peasantry  in  the  world." 

An  awful  blight  came  at  last.  The  Irish  could 
no  longer  "rejoice  in  potatoes."  A  malady  hail 
for  two  years  infested  and  corrupted  the  root,  and 
destroyed  its  ix^wers  of  nutrition.  Famine  and  it^ 
concomitant  diseases,  and  Death,  stalked  over  the 
land. 

At  the  same  time,  in  the  years  1816  and  I^'IT, 
two  bad  harvests  caused  scarcity  in  the  Unite<l 
Kingdom,  and  in  most  of  the  states  of  Europe. 
The  Corn-laws  were  abolished,  and  the  Naviga- 
tion-laws were  suspended. 

Millions  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  were  expended  and  large  amounts  wasted 
in  works,  and  otherwise  mismanaged  for  the  relief 
of  Ireland.  Notwithstanding  this,  a  spirit  of  tur- 
bulence had  broken  forth,  and  Sir  R.  Peel  consi- 
dered it  necessary  to  submit  to  Poi'liament  a  Bill 
for  enforcing  tranquillity.  He  was  opposed  bv 
the  Whigs,  who  were  a-tliirst  and  a-hnngry  for 
office.  They  were  joined,  we  regi'et  to  say,  by  the 
Iladicals,  and  of  course  by  the  Irish  Liberal  Mem- 
bers ;  and  the  most  practical  and  useful  statesman 
that  these  kingdoms  ever  possessed  was  driven 
from  power. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Lord  John  Russell,  who. 
Dn  meeting  Parliament  in  1847,  proposed  a  similar 
Bill  to  that  on  which  he  had  destroyed  the  Peel 
Ministry. 

But  how  did  Sir  Robert  Peel  act  on  the  occa* 
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sioD  ?  He  scorued  all  base  personal  retribution, 
lie  soared  magnanimouslj  far  above  all  such  mean 
and  factious  conduct.  He  came  frankly  and 
geuerouslj  forth  and  said — 

"  I  should  be  umvilliug,  sir,  to  let  the  first  night 
of  the  debate  on  the  proposal  of  her  Majesty's  Go- 
verainent  to  pass  without  publicly  declaring  tliat 
it  is  my  iutentiou  to  give  to  that  projwsal  a  cordial 
support.    I  cannot  resist  the  force  of  the  appeal 
which  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  has  made  to  the 
House.  .  .  .     Why  cannot  I  resist  the  force  of 
the  appeal  thus  made  by  the  Ilight  Hon.  Gentle- 
man?   Because  it  is  precisely  the  same  appeal 
which  some  two  years  since  I  myself  mad^,  and 
made  in  vain.     Now,  sir,  let  me  not  be  mistaken. 
I  most  fully  admit  that  measures  of  this  natui*e 
are  no  efiisctual  remedy  for  the  social  evils  that 
prevail  in  Ireland.     Nay,  for  I  will  conceal  none 
of  the  objections,  it  is  always  with  great  reluctance 
that  I  have  consented  to  propose,  or  that  I  consent 
to  support,  such  measures,  because  there  is  this  evil 
attending  them,  even  with  reference  merely  to  the 
I)eace  and  tranquillity  of  the  country,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  enforce  them  without  in  some  degree 
diminisbiug  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  the  ordi- 
uaiy  law,  and  paralysing  its  operation.     But  still, 
when  I  he^u"  upon  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  when  I  find  the  statement  coulirmed 
by  evidence,  that  there  exists  in  Ireland  an  organ- 
ised conspii-acy,    employing    assassins,   in  order, 
mthout  reference  to  age,  sex,  property  or  condi- 
tion, to  deprive  of  their  lives  the  faithful  and  un- 
offending subjects  of  her  Majesty,  I  say  the  conti- 
nuance of  this  conspiracy  is  such  a  scandal,  that 
none  of  the  objections  that  may  apply  to  the  mea- 
sure  appear  worth  consideration  compared  with 
the  evil  of  apparent  connivance  at  that  scandal. 
And  although  I  think  this  Bill  is  no  permanent 
remedy  for  the  social  evils  of  Ireland,  yet  I,  for 
cue,  will  not  postpone  my  consent  to  this  measure, 
till  I  hear  what  are  tlie  other  measures,  what  are 
the  more  permanent  remedies,  the  Government 
Ijas  to  propose.     I  will  enter  into  no  paiiey  with 
assassins." 

The  Grime  and  Outrages  Bill  in  Ireland  enabled 
Lord  Clarendon,  with  a  formidable  ai'my  and  a 
police-force  of  J  0,000  men,  as  well  equipped  and 
armed  as  any  military  force,  to  preserve  peace, 
with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  assassination. 
But  free  trade  in  food,  the  largo  quantities  of 
Indian  corn  meal  distiibuted  to  the  poor,  and  the 
plentiful  harvest  of  1847  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
were  far  more  powerful  in  Ireland  than  either  the 
soldiery  or  the  constabulary  force. 

The  close  of  1847  was  a  period  of  commercial 
calamity.  What  was  foreseen,  occurred.  The 
railway-mania  had  its  inevitable  re-action  ;  men  ex- 
pressed their  losses  by  their  gloomy  countenances 
rather  than  by  their  words,  by  ceasing  to  ride  in 
carriages,  by  discharging  servants  wiSi  powdered 
hair  and  gay  liveries.  There  was  a  monetary  as 
well  as  a  commercial  crisis.  The  great  and  old 
mercantile  houses  tumbled  down ;  distrust  became 
general;  exchequer-bills  became  valueless.  The 
Bank  of  England,  whose  securities  were  twenty- 


five  per  cent  worse  than,  refused  to  discount  the 
Government  paper.  A  national  bankruptcy 
seemed  inevitable;  and  consequently  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  all  banks,  merchants  and  manufactiurers. 
Confidence  was  lost,  and  it  was  in  this  awful  junc- 
ture that  the  Bank  restrictions  were  suspended  by 
the  Government.  Hope,  credit,  and  confidence, 
the  operations  of  industry,  trade  and  navigation, 
were  at  once,  as  if  by  magic,  restored.  Men  who 
before  looked  sad  now  rejoiced;  and  the  nation,  in 
fact,  was  at  the  time  richer  than  ever  it  had  been 
before.  That  is,  if  the  products  of  labour  con- 
stitute riches ;  for  there  never  was  so  great  a 
quantity  of  all  kinds  of  the  products  of  labour — 
of  those  of  every  soil,  mine,  and  country,  within 
and  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom,  as  in  the 
end  of  1847  and  the  beginning  of  1848. 

The  Bank  of  England  was  not  even  under  the 
necessity  of  using  l£e  relief  which  was  extended 
wisely  to  it  by  the  Government.  The  fact  that  it 
could  do  so— could  issue  its  notes  and  discount 
any  requisite  amount  of  exchequer  and  other  bills, 
was  sufficient  to  re-establish  the  one  thing  at  the 
time  needful — credit  and  confidence. 

Soon  after,  the  continent  of  Europe  was  con- 
vulsed by  revolutions.  Neither  the  example  nor  the 
spirit  of  foreign  insui'rection  were  manifested  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  abortive  folly  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Chartists,  on  the  10th  of  April,  was 
memorable  iudeed,  as  exemplifying,  not  the  power 
of  fire-ai'ms  and  the  sword,  but  of  a  round  piece  of 
wood,  two  niches  thick,  and  eighteen  inches  long, 
in  the  hand  of  a  man  in  a  blue  suit  of  clothes — of 
that  implicit  obedience  and  respect  for  the  laws 
and  for  domestic  order  which  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  have. always  manifested  from  the  dawn  of 
their  freedom,  and  more  so  than  ever  as  that  free- 
dom, political,  civil  and  religious,  has  been  enlarged. 

Let  no  one,  therefore,  dare  to .  say,  as  Lord 
Derby  has  insultingly  done  since  his  accession  to 
power,  that  there  exists  within  Great  Britain  any 
dangerous  spirit  of  democracy. 

Down  to  the  present  day  we  have  been  making 
progress  in  the  peaceful  paths  of  industry  and 
commerce ;  the  Free-trade  policy  has  been  per- 
severed in ;  the  Navigation- laws  have  been  nearly, 
but  not  entirely  abolished.  The  exports  of  British 
manufactures  have  increased  from  £(57,927,561 
in  1830  (when  we  had  made  few  relaxations  in  our 
commercial  |)olicy,  and,  from  that  period,  as  we  have 
uufettered  trade  and  navigation),  to  J£57,406,430 
iu  1840,  to  i:60,lll,082  in  1845,  to  £65,750,032 
in  1850,  and  to  £08,492,659  in  the  year  1851. 

Our  imports  of  all  kinds  have  increased  in  the 
same  proportion ;  so  has  the  tonnage,  especially 
that  of  the  magnificent  large-class  sailing  and 
steamships  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Notwith- 
standing the  abolition  of  the  food-duties,  and  the 
duties  on  all  raw  materials,  except  oak  and  fir 
timber,  and  the  repeal  of  tho  duty  on  many  manu- 
factured articles,  of  the  excise  on  auctions  and 
bricks,  yet  the  revenue  of  the  Customs  and  the 
Excise  have  not  diminished,  the  increased  con- 
sumption having  provided  more  than  the  amount 
of  the  abolished  duties. 
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Tbe  construction  of  railways  has  been  continued. 
Of  tbe  11,060  miles  authorised  by  Parliament, 
4,636  are  open,  or  were  nearly  completed,  accord- 
ing to  tbe  last  returns  for  June,  1851 ;  and  they 
gave  employment  to  106,501  persons. 

Notwithstanding  the  changes  in  the  Navigation- 
laws,  there  never  was  more  activity  in  building 
large  and  splendid  steam  and  sailing-vessels.  Com- 
petition in  naval  construction  has  done  wondera. 
The  Aberdeen-built  clippers  outsail  those  of  Ame- 
rica. The  Clyde-built  steamships  traverse  every 
ocean  with  almost  miraculous  celerity  and  precision. 
Several  mercantile  firms  possess  each  a  fleet  as  for- 
midable in  magnitude  and  power  as  either  of  the 
royal  fleets  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Sardinia,  or  Naples.  The  steam-fleets  of  the  General 
Steam  Navigation,  of  the  Peninsularand  Oriental,  of 
the  Royal  North  American  Mail,  and  of  the  Royal 
West  India  Mail  Companies,  are  each  such  as  a 
monarch  might  be  proud  of  possessing ;  while  an- 
other powerful  steam-fleet  is  about  to  be  created 
by  a  new  company,  to  communicate  between  the 
United  Kingdom  round  -the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  the  Australian  Colonies. 

Never  was  the  royal  British  navy  composed  of 
such  splendid  line-of-battle  ships  and  frigates.  We 
say  this  although  vre  can  still  find  abundant  cause 
for  censuring  mismanagement  in  the  dockyards, 
and  incompetency  in  the  administration  of  the 
Admiralty. 

The  people,  let  Protectionists  assert  what  they 
tnay,  never  were,  as  we  know  from  unmistakeable 
returns  and  reports,  better  employed,  fed,  clad  or 
sheltered — ^never  more  peaceful  in  their  disposition 
— never  less  inclined  to  the  democratic  turbulence 
which  the  firet  Minister  of  the  Croton  has  said  in 
hisfoUy  he  is  determined  to  repress.  But  he  mU 
be  made  to  know  that  there  never  has  been  and 
never  can  be  a  free  Government  without  a  demo- 
cratic estate  or  branch  in  its  conuitntion,  and  that 
this  element  must  originate  from  the  people. 

We  have  many  abuses  to  reform  in  our  legisla- 
tion and  administration,  especially  in  the  practice 
of  the  Courts  of  Law  and  Chancery,  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people,  in  local  legislation,  in  ad- 
justing the  mode  of  taxation  and  reorganising 
our  Customs  and  other  revenue  departments,  and 
in  the  colonial  system  and  practice  of  Downing- 
street.  Our  people  are  still  but  imperfectly  edu- 
cated. It  is  proper  that  the  Legislature  should 
take  up  the  subject  in  order  to  carry  into  practical 
effect  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  even  of  grown- 
up persons,  'in  useftd  knoxcledfje,  but  not,  as  the 


Prime  Minister  has  told  us,  with  special  regard  to, 
and  in  connexion  with,  the  Established  Church  of 
England.  We  do  not,  however,  apprehend  any 
such  dangerous  attempt  of  exclusive  instruction, 
nor  do  we  dread  a  reversal  of  the  Free-trade  policy. 

We  have,  it  is  true,  blundered  unfortunately  in 
our  colonial  policy,  especially  in  Ceylon  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  we  have  been  punished 
by  paying  enormously  for  the  expense  of  two  KaflSr 
wars.  But  those  blunders  we  trust  to  see  com- 
pletely repaired — ^we  fear,  not  by  the  present  Minis- 
try. For  all  the  colonies  the  name  of  Stanley  m 
their  evil  genim ;  yet  we  are  persuaded  that  neiUier 
a  Derby  nor  any  other  obstructive  Government  can 
prevent  the  progress  of  civilisation  of  the  British 
Empire. 

Our  Constitution  and  Goveniment  have  grown 
with  our  strength.  Our  liberties  are  secured  by 
the  Magna  Gharta,  the  Statute  25  and  34  of 
Edward  I.,  or  the  Statute  De  Tallagio  non  Con- 
cedendo,  which  enacts,  that  no  tax  should  be  laid, 
nor  impost  levied,  ivithout  the  joint  cotisent  of 
Lords  and  Commons ;  by  the  Petition  of  Rights 
which,  wider  the  despot  Charles  the  First,  su- 
perseded the  Court  of  High  Commission,  the  Star 
Chamber,  and  tlie  compidsory  tojirs  called  Benevo- 
lences ;  6y  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  by  tlie  BiU  of 
Bights;  by  the  Act  of  Settlement;  by  the  Repeal  of 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts;  by  the  Reform 
Bill  {though  still  very  defective) ;  and  by  the  Liberty 
of  the  Press  and  Freedom  of  Speech.  And  let  it 
not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  no  real  liberty  of 
the  press,  nor  freedom  of  speech,  in  any  Christiau 
country  except  in  those  where  the  Anglo-Saxons 
are  the  dominant  race. 

The  condition  of  the  United  Kingdom,  there- 
fore, at  the  present  time  is,  that  we  have  trium- 
phantly overcome  the  calamities  of  bad  harvest^, 
of  a  potato-famine  in  Ireland,  of  a  severe  com- 
mercial crisis,  and  (not  long  since)  of  a  deficient 
revenue ;  that  we  have,  during  a  period  of  conti- 
nental turbulence,  maintained  peace  with  all  foreign 
nations,  and  enjoyed  undisturbed  tranquillity  in 
our  houses,  streets,  fields  and  highways ;  that  ve 
have  thwarted  spiritual  aggression,  and  preserved 
unsullied  and  with  dignity  our  freedom  and  our 
independence. 

We  believe  that  these  blessings  have  been 
greatly  promoted  by  the  financial  and  commercial 
legislation  of  the  last  ten  yeai*8,  and  that  any  suc- 
cessful effort  to  subvert  that  legislation  would  en- 
danger tho  peace  and  happiness  of  the  British 
Empire. 
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Between  the  physical  and  mental  and  moral 
faculties  of  men,  there  are,  of  course,  many  dif- 
ferences; bat  there  is  one  which  is  peculiarly 
worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  insist  that  the 
latter  spring  from,  or  are  connected  structurally 
with,  the  former.  It  is,  that  while  health  and 
disease,  strength  and  weakness,  are  incompatible, 
as  separate  existences,  in  the  human  physique,  it  is 
by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  moral  beauty  and 
moral  degradation,  mental  weakness  and  mental 
strength,  co-existing  independently  and  in  high 
development  in  one  person.  Every  man  tolerably 
acquainted  with  himself  is  aware  of  this  truth,  to 
a  certain  extent,  as  far  as  morals  are  involved  ;  and 
a  very  imperfect  acquaintance  with  literary 
humanity  would  assure  him  that  not  only  do  vast 
discrepancies  exist  between  intellect  and  morality, 
though  perfect  union  seems  to  be  the  natural  con- 
dition of  healthy  existence,  but  that  equally  strange 
discrepancies  exist  between  common-sense  and 
intellect,  or  genins.  The  transcendent,  the  almost 
superlative  inspirations  of  Goldsmith  have  de- 
scended to  us  accompanied  by  testimony  to  the 
effect  that  they  were  the  inspirations  of  an  idiot, 
who  was  also  a  solemn  coxcomb.  There  was 
doubtless  some  foundation  for  such  opinions,  and 
Goldsmith  is  not  unique  in  this  particular ;  but  it 
is  satisfactory  to  the  admirers  of  the  "  Vicar  of 
Wakefield"  to  know  that  the  aberrations  of  its  author 
were  not  of  that  character  which  so  frequently 
astonish  us  in  men  of  genius,  where  want  of  de- 
cency, in  open  addiction  to  degrading  vices  and 
meannesses,  is  the  most  prominent  evidence  of  want 
of  uense. 

A  forcible  instance  of  such  incongruity,  but  im- 
measurably more  prominent  from  the  greatness  of 
the  genius  that  was  obscured  and  crippled  than 
from  the  vicious  weakness  that  was  suffered  to 
obtain  mastery,  has  lately  been  bruited  into  the 
cars  of  the  world  in  the  history  of  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge; a  lamentable  history — the  history  of  an 
April  day ;  but  which,  most  justly,  has  met  with 
little  condemnation  and  very  great  pity.  For  his 
weakness  was  one  which,  at  any  rate,  was  not 
exercised  at  the  expense  of  others^  and  was,  of  all 
other  weaknesses,  the  most  likely  to  beset  a  man 
of  such  a  temperament  Full  of  dreamy  and 
poetical  intoxication  at  all  times,  born  of  all  the 
fantasies  and  mysteries  that  rapt  the  "  old  man 
eloquent,"  Hartley  Coleridge  was,  perhaps,  of  all 
living  men,  the  most  liable  to  attack  from  his  pe- 
culiar foe.  The  same  excuse,  on  similar  grounds 
but  less  justly,  may  be  made  for  some  others  of 
t^troQg  imagination  who  have  fallen  into  intempe- 
rate habits;  but  by  far  the  most  frequent  and 
luost  exaggerated  instances  of  mental  and  moral 
degradation  in  men  of  acknowledged  genius  or 
talent  will  not  allow  of  so  plausible  an  interpre- 
tation. 

A  little  shilling  book,  the  first  of  a  new  series  of 


such,^  recalls  to  our  remembrance  a  sad  example 
— if,  indeed,  it  is  not  the  most  sad  and  the  most 
remarkable  in  all  the  range  of  literary  biography. 
Edgar  Poe,  an  American  celebrity,  is  not  alto- 
gether unknown  in  England,  nor  is  the  present  the 
first  occasion  on  which  any  of  his  productions  have 
been  laid  before  the  English  public;  but  he  is 
sufficiently  unknown,  and  his  life  and  writings 
sufficiently  eccentric,  to  render  interesting  a  sketch 
of  the  former  and  a  brief  estimate  of  the  latter. 

Poe  was  born  in  the  United  States,  in  the  year 
1811.  His  father  was  a  lawyer,  but  finally  adopted 
the  profession  of  his  wife,  who  was  an  actress. f 
Dying  early  in  life,  they  left  behind  them  three 
children  in  utter  destitution.  Edgar,  the  eldest, 
was  then  six  years  old,  and  is  stated  to  have  been 
a  child  of  remarkable  beauty  and  precocious  wit. 
A  Mr.  John  Allan,  a  merchant,  adopted  the  boy, 
who  accompanied  ^lim  to  England  in  1816,  and 
who,  after  visiting  the  more  interesting  portions 
of  the  country,  was  sent  to  a  school  near  London. 
Remaining  here  four  or  five  years,  he  returned  to 
the  United  States,  and  entered  the  University  of 
Cliarleville,  where  the  career  of  his  dissipation 
commenced.  The  manners  prevailing  at  the 
University  at  that  time,  saya  the  Rev.  R.  Grims- 
world,  were  extremely  dissolute ;  and  Poe  "  was 
known  as  the  wildest  and  most  reckless  student  of 
his  class.  But  the  remarkable  ease  with  which  he 
mastered  the  most  difficult  studies  kept  him  all 
the  while  in  the  first  rank  of  scholarship ;  and  he 
would  have  graduated  with  the  highest  honours 
had  not  his  gambling,  intemperance  and  other 
vices  induced  his  expulsion  from  the  University." 
At  this  time,  though  below  the  middle  height  and 
slenderly  formed,  he  was  noted  for  feats  of  hardi- 
hood, strength  and  activity ;  and  on  one  occasion, 
in  a  hot  day,  he  swam  seven  miles  and  a  half 
against  a  tide  that  was  running  probably  at  from 
two  to  three  miles  an  hour. 

While  at  the  university,  his  allowance  of  money 
had  been  liberal,  but  he  quitted  the  place  very 
much  in  debt ;  and  when  Mr.  Allan  refused  to  pay 
some  of  the  drafts  with  which  he  had  paid  his 
losses  in  gaming,  he  wrote  him  an  abusive  letter, 
quitted  his  house,  and  soon  after  left  the  country, 
with  the  intention  of  joining  the  Greeks  in  their 
struggle  with  the  Moslem.  He  never  reached  his 
destination;  and  we  next  hear  of  him  at  St. 
Petersburg!),  where,  shortly  after  his  arrival,  the 
American  Minister  in  that  capital  was  summoned 
one  morning  to  save  him  from  the  penalties  of  a 
drunken  debauch.  Through  the  ambassador's  in- 
tervention, he  was  set  at  liberty  and  enabled  to 
return  to  the   United  States.     Here   Mr.  Allan 

•Beadable  Books.  Vol.  I.  Talcs  of  Myst^r^,  Imagi. 
nation  and  Humour.   By  Edsar  A.  Poe.  London :  visetelly. 

f  The  facts  here  related  of  the  life,  &c.,  of  Poe,  are  cod> 
densed  from  a  memoir  by  the  Eer.  H.  Ghrimswold,  prefixed  to 
a  late  edition  of  bis  works,  and  reprinted  at  length  in  tho 
present  little  yolume. 
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again  proffered  his  aid ;  and  upon  Poe*8  expressing 
some  desire  to  enter  the  Military  Academy,  ob- 
tained his  appointment  to  a  scholarship  in  that 
institution.  For  a  few  weeks  the  cadet  applied 
himself  assiduously  to  his  studies,  and  he  became 
at  once  a  favourite  with  the  officers  and  the  pro- 
fessors ;  but  his  habits  of  dissipation  speedily  re- 
appeared. Duties  were  neglected,  ordera  dis- 
obeyed, and  in  ten  montlis  from  his  matriculation 
he  was  cashiered.  Mr.  Allan,  ever  disposed  to  be 
his  friend,  again  received  him  into  his  family ; 
"but,"  says  Mr.  Grimswold,  '*it  soon  became 
necessary  that  he  should  close  his  doors  against 
him  for  ever.  According  to  Poe's  own  statement, 
he  ridiculed  the  second  marriage  of  his  patron  with 
a  Miss  Paterson,  a  lady  some  years  his  junior,  with 
whom  he  stated  he  had  a  quarrel ;  but  li  different 
story,  scarcely  suited  for  repetition  here,  which,  if 
true,  throws  a  dark  shade  upon  the  quarrel  and  a 
very  ugly  light  upon  Poe's  character,  was  told  by 
tlie  friends  of  the  other  party."  From  this  time 
Mr.  Allan  refused  to  sec  or  assist  him ;  and,  dying 
in  1834,  bequeathed  not  a  single  dollar  to  Poe, 

Enough  has  been  quoted  to  indicate  the  cha- 
racter of  Edgar  Allan  Poe ;  but  let  us  now  rapidly 
trace  it  in  connexion  with  his  literary  career.  Soon 
after  he  left  the  Military  Academy,  Poe  published 
a  small  volume  of  poetry ;  and  the  result  was  to 
confirm  him  in  a  belief  that  he  might  succeed  in  the 
profession  of  letters,  to  which  he  forthwith  applied 
himself.  His  contributions  to  the  journals,  how- 
ever, attracted  little  attention ;  and  his  hopes  of 
gaining  a  livelihood  in  this  way  being  disap- 
pointed, he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier.  He  was 
recognised  by  some  officers  who  had  known  him 
when  in  the  Academy ;  and  efforts  were  made,  pri- 
vately, to  obtain  for  him  a  commission,  when  it 
was  found  that  he  had  deserted.  He  next  makes 
his  appearance  as  competitor  for  two  prizes  offered 
by  an  American  journal ;  and  these,  it  seems,  he 
gained  chiefly  through  a  beautifully  distinct  cali- 
graphy.  This  attracted  the  notice  of  one  of  the 
committee  of  award,  his  contributions  were  read, 
and  it  was  unanimously  decided  that  the  prizes 
should  be  paid  "  to  the  first  of  geniuses  who  had 
written  distinctly,"  without  opening  another  manu- 
script. The  prize  tale  was  the  "  Manuscript  found 
in  a  Bottle ;"  and  tlie  publisher  introduced  Poe  to 
a  Mr.  Kennedy,  a  literary  character  well  known  in 
America,  at  that  gentleman's  desire.  The  prizes 
not  having  been  paid,  the  costume  in  which  he  ap- 
peared at  this  introduction  was  that  in  which  he 
had  answered  the  advertisement  of  his  good  for- 
tune. "Thin,  and  pale  even  to  ghastliness,  his 
whole  appearance  indicated  sickness  and  the  utmost 
destitution.  A  well-worn  frock-coat  concealed 
the  absence  of  a  shirt,  and  imperfect  boots  disclosed 
the  lack  of  hose.  ...  Poe  told  his  history  and  his 
ambition,  and  it  was  determined  that  he  should 
not  want  means  for  a  suitable  appearance  in  society, 
nor  opportunity  for  a  just  display  of  his  abilities 
in  literatm-e.**  He  was  immediately  supplied  with 
apparel  from  a  clothing-store,  and  sent  to  a  bath, 
*'  whence  he  returned  with  the  suddenly  regained 
style  of  a  gentleman." 

Through  tho  efforts  of  his  new  frends,  Poe  ob- 


tained the  editorship  of  a  magazine  published  at 
Richmond,  Virginia,  to  which  he  contributed 
largely ;  but  at  the  lapse  of  a  few  months  his  old 
habits  returned,  and  for  a  week  he  continued  in  a 
condition  of  "  brutal  drunkenness,"  which  resulted 
in  his  dismissal.  By  professions  of  repentance  and 
promises  of  reformation,  however,  a  reconciliation 
was  effected,  and  a  new  contract  arranged;  but 
Poe's  frequent  irregularities  exhausted  the  patience 
of  his  kind-hearted  employer,  and  in  Januar)*, 
1837,  he  took  leave  of  the  magazine. 

Wliile  at  Richmond,  and  with  an  income  of  but 
a  hundred  pounds  a-year,  he  married;  and  leaving 
this  town,  he  vacillated  from  state  to  state,  de- 
pending upon  his  chances  of  success  as  a  journal- 
ist, until,  settling  in  Philadelphia,  he  became  editor 
of  a  magazine  which  had  been  recently  established 
there.  He  seems  to  have  entered  upon  this  office 
under  the  influence  of  a  healtliy  ambition  and  a 
determination  to  reform ;  and  the  conviction  that 
his  reputation  was  increasing  led  him  for  a  while 
to  cheerful  views  and  regular  habits.  The  close 
of  a  single  summer,  however,  brought  with  it  a 
relapse ;  and  "  for  weeks  he  was  regardless  of  any- 
thing but  a  morbid  and  insatiable  appetite  for  the 
means  of  intoxication."  On  one  occasion,  and 
although  similar  neglect  had  been  once  before 
-committed,  the  proprietor  of  the  magazine  re- 
turned after  a  short  absence  to  find  no  preparation.^ 
made  for  tlie  publication  of  the  number,  the  day 
on  which  it  was  due  being  past ;  and  not  only  go, 
but  that  Poe  "  had  prepared  the  prospectus  of  a 
new  monthly,  and  obtained  transcripts  of  his  sub- 
scription and  account-books,to  beuscd  in  a  scheme 
for  supplanting  him."   He  was  of  course  disroifiseil 

Notwithstanding  this  conduct,  he  was  installed, 
a  few  months  afterwards,  as  editor  of  "  Graham's 
Magazine,"  and  during  his  engagement  on  this 
periodical,  which  lasted  about  a  year  and  a  half, 
he  Avrote  some  of  his  finest  tales  and  criticisms,  and 
drew  attention  by  his  papers  on  cryptology  and 
cyphers.  In  1844,  however,  his  old  infirmities 
having  again  thrown  him  upon  the  world,  Poe 
removed  to  New  York,  and  entered  on  a  new  ex- 
istence. For  the  first  time  he  was  received  into 
circles  capable  both  of  the  appreciation  and  pro- 
duction of  literature ;  his  reputation  serving  as  a 
passport  to  any  society  he  desired  to  enter.  He 
added  to  his  fame  soon  after  he  arrived  in  this  city 
by  the  publication  of  a  poetical  composition  called 
"The  Raven,"  regarding  which  we  entirely  con- 
cur in  Mr.  Willis's  opinion,  that  it  "  is  unsurpassed 
in  English  poetry  for  subtle  conception,  masterly 
ingenuity  of  versification,  and  consistent  sustaining 
of  imaginative  power."  It  is,  indeed,  mainly  on 
account  of  this  little  poem  that  we  so  deeply  de- 
plore the  manifold  vices  and  weaknesses  with  which 
the  mind  of  its  author  was  besotted.  Every  verse 
in  this  unique  poem  rings  with  the  true  note  of 
genius ;  and  without  dilating  particularly  on  it* 
merits,  we  must  say  that,  in  its  kind,  we  do  not 
hope  to  see  it  excelled.  It  is  impossible  to  turn 
from  this  composition  to  the  author's  biography, 
without  calculating,  distressfully,  how  much  talent, 
of  which  this  is  perhaps  merely  a  scintillation,  was 
here  overborne  and  drowned  in  the  flood  of  intern- 
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jwrance ;  to  say  nought  of  wonder  and  regret  at 
the  same  time  that  it  should  exist  at  all  in  the 
$i\mQ  nature  with  so  much  inherent  and  natural 
vice.    Another  and  most  flagrant  instance  of  this 
latter  quality — one,  it  is  said,  of  many  such — we 
pass  over,  and  proceed  quickly  to  the  last  scenes  of 
this  extraordinary  man's   existence.     While   in 
New  York  his  fame  as  a  magazinist  rose  rapidly ; 
he  contributed  to  several  of  the  chief  periodicals, 
but  as  the  summer  of  1846  wore  on,  his  habits  re- 
duced him  to  "  much  more  than  common  destitu- 
tion;'   The  dangerous  illness  of  his  wife  added 
to  his  misfortunes ;  and,  his  energies  prostrated  by 
dissipation  and  anxiety,  the  subject  was  introduced 
into  the  public  journals,  which  resulted  in  pecuniary 
contributions  sufficient  to  relieve  him  from  all 
temporary   embarrassment;    but  this  fortune  his 
wife  lived  not  to  share.     At  this  period  of  Poe's 
history  we  arc  introduced  to  his  mother-in-law ; 
and  a  beautiful  contrast  to  his  character  does  her 
character  offer.     Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  describes  her  as 
with  a  countenance  "  made  beautiful  and  saintly, 
with  an  evidently  complete  giving  up  of  her  life 
to  privation  and  sorrowful  tenderness" — clinging  to 
tliis  degraded  and  poverty-stricken  man  even  long 
after  her  daughter  s  death — "living  with  him,  caring 
for  him,"  and  begging  for  him,     •'  Winter  afler 
winter,  for  years,  the  most  touching  sight  to  us  in 
the  whole  city  has  been  that  tireless  minister  to 
genius,  thinly  clad,  going  from  office  to  office  with 
a  jx)em,  or  an  article,  or  some  literary  subject,  to 
sell — sometimes  simply  pleading  with  a  broken 
voice  that  he  (Poe)  was  ill,  and  begging  for  him ; 
mentioning  nothing  but  that  *  he  was  ill,'  whatever 
niight  be  the  reason  for  his  writing  nothing ;  and 
never,  amid  all  the  tears  and  recitals  of  distress, 
.'iuffering  one  syllable  to  escape  her  lips  that  could 
convey  a  doubt  of  him,  or  a  complaint,  or  a  lessen- 
ing of  pride  in  his  genius  and  good  intentions." 
iSurely,  then,  after  all,  there  must  have  been  some- 
thing noble  in  the  heart  of  this  man  to  have  com- 
manded such  ministering — from  one,  too,  who  was 
not  bound  to  him  by  kindred,  nor  by  that  love 
which  in  woman  is  the  spring  of  so  much  heroic 
devotion.    For  her  sake,  we  are  almost  inclined  to 
retract  our  harsh  expressions  against  the  object  of 
her  tenderness. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  bring  this  melan- 
«:holy  sketch  to  a  close.  Poe's  life,  in  fact,  during 
tlifi  three  years  that  yet  remained  to  him,  w^as 
.^imply  a  repetition  of  his  previous  existence,  not- 
withstanding which  his  reputation  still  increased, 
and  he  made  many  friends.  He  was,  indeed,  at 
one  time,  engaged  to  marry  a  lady  who  is  termed 
"  one  of  the  most  brilliant  women  in  New  Eng- 
laud."*  •  He,  however,  suddenly  changed  his  deter- 
mination; and  after  declaring  his  intention  to 
break  the  match,  he  crossed  the  same  day  into  tlie 
city  where  the  lady  dwelt,  and,  on  the  evening  that 
thunld  have  been  the  evening  before  the  bridal, 
'•  committed  in  drunkenness  such  outrages  at  her 
h  jiisc  as  made  necessary  a  summons  of  the  police." 
On  the  4:th  of  October,  1819,  Poe  set  out  for 
New  York  from  Virginia,  to  fiilfil  a  literary  en- 
gagement, and  to  prepare  for  a  marriage  with  a 
i.ijy  whom  he  had  known  in  youth :  again  resolved 


to  lead  a  thorougldy  reformed  life,  to  aid  which 
resolve  he  had  joined  a  Temperance  Society.  On 
arriving  at  Baltimore  he  gave  his  trunks  to  a 
porter,  and  entered  a  tavern  to  obtain  refreshment. 
''  Here  he  met  acquaintances  who  invited  him  to 
driuk.  All  his  resolutions  and  duties  were  soon 
forgotten ;  in  a  few  hours  he  was  in  such  a  state  as 
is  commonly  induced  only  by  long-continued  in- 
toxication ;  and  after  a  night  of  insanity  and  expo- 
sure he  was  carried  to  a  hospital,  and  there,  on  he 
evening  of  Sunday,  the  7th  of  October,  1849,  he 
died,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight.** 

We  think  our  readers  will  by  this  time  agree 
with  us  that  a  more  melancholy  story  is  not  told  in 
the  curiosities  of  literature.  They  will  remark  in 
it  a  monotony  of  dissipation,  an  unvarying  and 
unrelieved  repetition  of  vicious  incident  which  we 
fear  the  subject  of  the  biography  himself  had 
mainly  to  answer  for.  But  to  complete  the 
sketch  we  have  here  borrowed  from  Mr.  Grims- 
wold's  memoir,  we  must  add,  in  that  gentleman  s 
words,  that  Poe's  conversation  was  at  times  almost 
supra-mortal  in  its  eloquence.  His  voice  was  mo- 
dulated with  the  most  astonishing  skill,  and  his 
imagery  was  from  the  worlds  which  no  mortal  can 
see  but  with  the  vision  of  genius.  ...  He  walked 
the  streets  in  madness  or  melancholy,  with  lips 
moving  in  indistinct  curses,  or  with  eyes  upturned 
in  passionate  prayer — never  for  himself,  for  he 
felt,  or  professed  to  feel,  that  he  was  already 
damned — but  for  their  happiness  who,  at  the  mo- 
ment, were  objects  of  his  idolatry.  Irascible, 
envious,  says  our  authority,  his  passions  vented 
themselves  in  sneers.  You  could  not  contradict 
him,  but  you  raised  quick  choler ;  you  could  not 
speak  of  wealth,  but  his  cheek  paled  with  gnawing 
envy.  There  seemed  to  him  no  moral  suscepti- 
bility ;  and,  what  was  more  remarkable  in  a  proud 
nature,  little  or  nothing  of  the  true  point  of  honour. 

The  writings  of  Edgar  Poe,  whether  poems 
or  talcs,  are  quite  as  remarkable  and  incongruous 
as  his  character.  They  evidence  an  imagination 
the  most  fervid  and  daring ;  and  in  most  of  his 
tales  this  imagination  is  brought  to  bear  on  aj^- 
struse  phenomena  in  nature  and  science,  with 
results  which  are  rendered  more  astounding  to  the 
reader  by  the  apparently  strict  adherence  to  fact 
and  scientific  detail.  We  remember  one  of  these, 
not,  however,  included  in  Messrs.  Vizetelly's  little 
volume,  wherein  all  the  phenomena  resulting  from 
the  near  approach  of  a  comet  to  the  earth,  on  vege- 
table and  animated  nature,  are  described  with  a 
terrible  plausibility. 

In  the  same  spirit  the  "  Effects  of  Mesmerism  on 
a  Dying  Man"  is  conceived ;  and  though  it  certainly 
has  not  that  refinement  of  imagination  and  gene- 
ral excellence,  as  a  flight  into  the  regions  of  pro- 
bability, which  renders  the  story  of  ^he  comet 
fascinating,  there  is  a  yet  a  boldness  in  the  asser- 
tion of  phenomena,  and  an  apparent  scientific  de- 
tail, that  for  a  time  entirely  impose  upon  the  mind, 
and,  spite  of  the  absurdity  of  the  circumstances 
asserted,  render  the  horrible  story  true.  To  be 
able  to  produce  such  an  effect  is  proof  of  great 
power ;  to  use  that  power  in  a  manner  so  outre 
is  at  firct  jfight  proof  of  a  diseased  mind,  or,  to 
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use  a  cant  expression,  of  a  naturally  "morbid 
imagination."  If  such  were  the  case,  some  kind 
of  palliation,  some  scintillation  of  pity,  might  be 
applicable  to  that  dissipation  he  wallowed  in.  But 
in  fact  it  really  was  not  so ;  and,  however  much 
his  mental  powers  may  have  been  weakened  or 
diverted  by  being  sodden  in  strong  drink,  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt  they  were  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  original 
mind  was  by  no  means  of  that  painfully  sensitive 
and  delicate  character  which  has  almost  naturally 
induced  habits  of  intoxication  in  men  of  dreamy 
and  ultramundane  genius.  An  imagination  of  the 
boldest  character  was  here  naturally  united  to  un- 
usual powers  of  analysis  and  practical  observation : 
some  of  the  best  of  Poe's  tales  depend  entirely 
upon  this  latter  quality.  These  are  undoubtedly 
the  main  elements  of  genius ;  and  such  a  combi- 
nation, but  with  rather  less  imagination,  perhaps, 


and  proportionately  more  practical  application,  is 
unquestionably  the  source  of  sober  scientific--even 
of  mechanical  excellence. 

But  witliout  going  farther,  we  may  as  well  re- 
turn at  once  to  the  observations  we  made  at  start- 
ing; for  the  closest  investigation  of  this  man's 
character  and  abilities  will  only  lead  us  to  wonder 
and  regret  that  so  much  intellectual  power  may 
CO*  exist  with  so  much  moral  weakness.  In  his 
character  there  existed  at  once  strongest  common- 
sense  and  wretchedest  folly :  it  was  steeped  at  once 
in  depravity  and  poetry.  For  though  to  allow 
any  literary  excellence  to  our  American  brethren 
is  considered  a  tolerably  goo<l  proof  of  a  low 
standard  of  taste,  we  yet  venture  to  say  that  a 
half-do2en  such  poems  as  "  The  Raven"  would 
have  placed  Edgar  Poc  in  the  foremost  ranks  of 
modern  poetry.  We  hope  to  be  forgiven  if  we 
have  spoken  too  harshly  of  a  dead  man. 
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It  has  been  humorously  remarked  by  some  in- 
genious writer,  that  most  persons  are  accustomed, 
more  or  less,  to  view  the  world,  and  what  is  going 
on  in  it>  through  the  medium  of  their  own  avoca- 
tions ;  and  he  instances  the  barber  as  considering 
the  heads  of  the  people  only  as  so  many  subjects 
upon  which  he  and  his  co-craftsmen  may  exercise 
their  skill — the  shoemaker,  who  regards  the  entire 
population  only  as  so  many  destroyers  of  leather 
whom  it  is  his  delight  and  profit  to  supply — and 
the  eating-house  keeper,  who  looks  upon  all  classes 
as  the  proprietors  of  one  huge  appetite,  which  it 
becomes  his  labour  to  appease.  There  is  perhaps 
more  truth  in  this  delineation,  comic  and  even 
farcical  as  it  is,  than  most  of  the  subjects  of  it 
wt>uld  be  willing  to  allow.  Be  tliat  as  it  may,  we 
make  no  scruple  in  announcing  that  the  character 
we  are  about  to  describe  (the  Diner-out)  comes 
plainly  within  the  category,  and  looks  upon  the  whole 
housekeeping  world  as  one  multifaced  host,  whose 
entertainments  he  is  bound  to  honour,  and  whose 
dinners  he  is  devoted  to  devour ;  while  he  regards 
all  those  unknown  and  ignoble  sections  of  the 
community  who  decline  his  co-operation  on  such 
occasions  as  forming  that  terra  incognita,  that 
unexplored  waste  of  the  world,  with  which  he  has 
nothing  to  do. 

The  Diner-out  is  a  man  of  gentlemanly  manners 
and  easy  address,  at  home  in  all  company,  from  an 
alderman *s  to  a  duke's,  and  abashed  in  none.  All 
his  sensibilities  have  long  ago  succumbed  to  the 
demands  of  his  position.  He  has  a  telescopic  eye 
for  the  joke  of  a  patron,  and  can  discern  it  at  the 
distance  of  the  new  planet,  though  he  can  hardly 
recognise  the  cold  shoulder,  however  plainly  deve- 
loped, across  the  table.  *  He  knows  by  long  and 
fortunate  experience  that  he  has  only  to  display 
his  qualifications  to  change  the  chilliest  reception 


into  a  hearty  welcome.  A  thousand  times  has  he 
dispersed  the  clouds  that  arose  upon  his  uninvited 
appearance,  and  shed  sunshine  and  laughter  aroond 
the  board.  His  accomplishments  are  >'aned  and 
voluminous;  he  sings,  he  dances,  he  recites;  he 
talks  fluenUy  upon  every  subject,  and  (oh,  rare 
attainment  I)  he  can  be  silent  upoii  any.  Do  you 
want  information  of  any  sort? — he  is  fall  as  an 
encyclopedia.  Do  you  wish  to  impart  it  ? — he  is 
empty  and  blank  as  a  virgin  album;  and-he  pays  you 
a  thousand  thanks  for  what  he  has  had  at  the  same 
price  fifty  times  already.  With  a  small  amount 
of  learning  he  unites  an  inexhaustible  vocabulary, 
and,  commercially  speaking,  may  l>e  styled  a 
dealer  in  everything — whose  staple  is  small-talk. 
Thus  he  is  never  at  a  loss ;  and  as  all  the  blank 
pauses  in  conversation  are  his  peculiar  property, 
he  fills  them  up  immediately  and  instinctively 
with  some  pun  or  "  pellet  o'  the  brain,"  which, 
reviving  good  humour,  restores  the  old  or  suggests 
some  new  topic  for  mirth  or  banter.  The  most 
reverend  repartee,  the  most  antiquated  jest,  com<»i« 
from  his  lips  in  a  new  gnrb ;  all  tlie  changes  that 
were  ever  rung  upon  Joe  Miller  are  part  ami 
parcel  of  his  stock  on  hand.  Every  myster}'  in 
the  manufacture  of  jokes  is  to  him  patent  as  the 
highway.  Every  witticism  that  has  wall^ed  the 
earth,  every  pun  worth  repeating  thaf  was  ever 
perpetrated,  are  floating  upon  the /surface  of  his 
memory,  and  carefully  retained  and  cherished,  to 
come  forth  again  and  again  in  the  very  nick  of 
time,  to  restore  the  flagging  merriment  These 
are  the  coin  with  which  he  pays  his  way ;  and  he 
is  no  niggard,  but  scatters  it  freely  on  all  sides. 
He  sheds  around  him  an  atmosphere  of  comi>]a- 
cency  and  good  feeling ;  for  he  flatters  every  one, 
and  is  himself  flattered  by  the  excitation  of  tlieir 
vanitv.     But  he  has  no  stomach  for  strife;    Lc 
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shuns  a  fray  as  he  would  a  famine;  he  has  no 
sympathy  with  anger  and  irritation,  but  reve- 
rences the  old  motto  "  Peace  and  Plenty."  The 
"  weajwns  of  his  warfare"  are  a  knife  and  fork, 
and  he  repudiates  all  others.  He  will  make  one 
in  a  qoartett,  but  not  in  a  quarrel — ^will  take  either 
part  in  a  duett,  but  none  in  a  duel.  He  performs 
the  part  of  second  to  perfection ;  but  it  must  be 
second  fiddle,  not  second  fighter.  He  wars  against 
war  in  every  shape ;  and  if  he  fail  to  gain  the  vic- 
tory, he  runs  away — and  all  this  (if  the  truth  must 
be  told)  not  from  any  enthusiasm  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  peace,  but  for  the  principals  of  the 
pantry.  Not  that  he  is  necessarily  a  coward ;  he 
may  even  be  brave,  but  it  must  be  with  discretion: 
for,  if  he  lives  to  eat,  he  desires  to  live  that  he 
fntiij  eat;  and  he  well  knows  that'fighting  and 
feaiiting  are  no  permanent  associates.  Hence  what 
would  be  accounted  spirit  in  another  man  would 
be  imprudence  in  him.  If  he  be  valiant  at  all,  it 
is  out  of  doors,  not  in  the  peaceful  presence  of  the 
roast  and  the  bottle.  Perhaps  he  is  a  soldier,  and 
lias  looked  death  in  the  face  fifty  times ;  but  he 
prefers  the  aspect  of  a  dinner,  and  has  no  hesita- 
tion in  declaring  as  much. 

He  may  be  a  competent  politician,  but  he  fos- 
ters no  principles,  owns  no  party;  he  is  ready 
upon  either  side  of  a  ministerial  question,  but  ad- 
vocates neither.  The  difference  between  Whig 
and  Tory  he  cannot  define — never  could  perceive ; 
as  well  talk  to  him  of  the  bulls  and  bears  of  the 
Stock  Exchange:  he  knows  nothing  of  either. 
Yet  he  retails  all  the  news  before  it  gets  into 
print — ^has  every  embryo  measure  at  his  finger's 
finds,  and  forestalls  to-morrow*s  Times  in  his 
gossip  over  the  wine  and  walnuts.  Then  he  has 
a  delightful  fund  of  scandal — a  choice  court  cir- 
cukr  of  delicious  prattle,  concerning  not  his  own 
circle  nor  those  beneath  him,  but  rather  that  to 
which  he  cannot  aspire;  being  aware  that  the 
shafts  of  slander  are  ever  most  acceptable  when 
launched  at  a  soaring  quarry.  This  endears  him 
to  the  tabbies,  and  he  is  too  much  a  ladies'  man 
not  to  court  their  favour.  The  sex,  in  fact,  is 
sacred  in  his  estimation;  and  his  whole  conduct,  so 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  is  a  practical  worship 
of  their  divinity.  All  that  the  laws  of  polite- 
ness have  ever  enjoined,  and  a  thousand  times 
more— all  the  multitude  of  kind  and  thoughtful 
offices  that  friendship  dictates  or  affection  suggests, 
are  bat  a  part  of  his  habits.  Young  and  old,  the 
fair  and  the  fright,  have  an  equal  share  in  his  good 
offices :  he  never  offends  nor  is  offended  by  any 
thing  in  a  feminine  fonn.  Are  they  not  all  an 
invUing  class  ? 

Then  he  is  immensely  useful.  You  may  saddle 
him  with  a  bore  for  the  hour  together ;  you  can- 
not exhaust  his  patience  or  disturb  his  compla- 
cency. He  is  a  vast  receiver  in  which  you  may 
quietly  deposit  your  endless  homilies  of  your  in- 
veterate talkers:  he  engulfs  the  driest  details  of 
dotage  or  dulness  with  unwearying  cheerfulness, 
so  long  as  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  monopolise 
the  Bocial  tedium ;  but  give  him  the  signal,  and 
he  will  hunt  the  drawing-room  bore  to  death — or 
dumbness,  which  is  equally  as  good.     This  he 


does  by  dissenting  at  first  from  some  trivial  re- 
mark or  unimportant  phrase;  the  proffered  ex- 
planation is  less  acceptable  still;  and  he  turns 
upon  the  torturer  with  a  torrent  of  words  rapid 
and  incessant  as  water  from  a  mill-wheel,  at  the 
end  of  which  he  rises  suddenly,  turns  upon  his 
heel,  and  leaves  the  savage  dumb-foundered  and 
aghast  at  being  foiled  at  his  own  weapons. 

Then  he  is  a  thorough  connoisseur,  au  fait  to 
all  the  cant  of  art  and  vertu.  The  dealers  de- 
spair of  doing  him ;  he  knows  them  all,  and  they 
him,  and  fear  and  flatter,  and  detest  and  subsidise 
him  at  the  same  time.  Thus  he  occasionally  be- 
comes a  kind  of  fashionable  virtuoso  middleman. 
Many  a  work  of  art,  many  an  antique  relic,  has 
paid  blackmail  to  his  privy  purse,  and  the  man- 
sions of  his  patrons  are  adorned  with  his  tributa- 
ries. But  he  has  a  true  and  cultivated  taste,  and 
honour,  too,  at  a  price  (let  us  not  be  too  hard  upon 
him)  justifiable  by  his  want  of  means.  Think 
not  his  venality  un venial,  nor  begrudge  a  coin 
where  you  are  not  unwilling  to  bestow  a  cover. 

Your  diner-out  is  seldom  a  gambler  (who  should 
be  made  of  sterner  stuff) ;  'tis  true,  he  is  often  com- 
pelled to  take  a  hand  at  a  rubber,  but  he  rarely 
consents  to  do  so,  unless  his  refusal  would  spoil  a 
party,  in  which  case  he  is  all  compliance,  and  con- 
tents himself  with  premising  that  he  never  plays 
but  for  amusement.  You  may  give  him  credit  for 
truth  in  his  avowal ;  he  is  fully  aware  that  what- 
ever is  expected  of  him,  it  is  not  that  he  should 
plunder  his  patron,  or  his  patron's  friends ;  but  do 
not  presume  upon  this,  and  draw  him  into  deep 
play ;  he  knows  the  game  thoroughly,  whatever  it 
may  be,  and  must  (he  has  no  choice)  protect  him- 
self. 

His  proper  place  in  a  party  is  nowhere  in  par- 
ticular, but  everywhere  by  turns.  His  presence 
dissipates  the  shadow  of  ennui ;  *' quips  and  cranks" 
and  hearty  laughs  accompany  his  movements,  and 
good  humour  and  hilarity  are  his  element  and 
aliment.  He  is  the  walking  (and  talking)  gentle- 
man of  the  genteel  comedy  of  private  life.  *'  Every- 
thing by  turns  and  nothing  long;"  everything 
succeeds  with  him,  and  nothing  comes  amiss.  He 
has  no  enemies,  for  he  has  no  resentments ;  all 
such  passions  he  has  long  foresworn,  or  immolated 
at  the  prandial  altar.  All  the  world — the  dining 
world — are  his  acquaintances ;  and  if  he  has  no 
friendships,  it  is  because  he  has  so  many  friends. 

Thus  constituted  and  thus  circumstanced,  he 
passes  through  the  world  like  a  butterfly  through 
a  summer,  and  leaves  it — alas  that  we  should  be 
compelled  to  say  so ! — with  as  little  remark.  The 
last  page  of  his  history  is  the  only  dull  one  of  the 
volume ;  but  few  are  saddened  or  improved  by  it, 
because  it  is  the  only  one  that  never  meets  the 
public  eye.  In  what  remote  suburb,  or  in  what 
forlorn  and  dingy  attic,  he  combats  with  the  re- 
morseless ^realities  of  solitude,  pain  and  privation, 
and  lingers  through  his  last  agony,  must  be  left  to 
the  discoveries  of  some  new  Howard  of  the  gar- 
rets, some  philanthropist  of  the  fourth- floors. 
Never  hope  to  learn  his  residence  from  his  own 
lips ;  it  is  one  of  the  few  secrets  he  has  kept  in- 
violate through  life. 
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Every  civilised  comitry,  and  every  age  of  fashion 
and  refinement,  have  furnished  abundant  specimens 
of  the  character  we  have  described ;  but  perhaps 
tlie  finest  example  is  afforded  in  the  history  of*  Le 
Petit  Coulanges/'  a  diner-out  well  known  and  ap- 
preciated by  the  polite  circles  of  France  in  the 
seventeenth  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

This  gentleman,  who  sprung  from  a  good  family, 
and  was  one  of  Madame  de  Sevign^*s  relations  and 
correspondents,  was  born  in  1631.  Blessed  with 
a  never-failing  vivacity,  with  a  fair  share  of  wit 
and  good-sense,  and  a  patriarchal  constitution,  ho 
was  destined  by  his  guardians  for  the  practice  of 
the  law,  and  was  educated  with  a  view  to  that  pro- 
fession. But  though  he  entered  upon  his  legal 
pursuits  under  the  highest  patronage  and  the  most 
encouraging  auspices,  he  yet  made  but  doubtful 
progress.  He  was  so  fascinated  with  the  pleasures 
of  social  conviviality,  and  so  struck  with  the 
dreams  and  delights  of  poesy,  that  he  found  it 
impossible  to  continue  that  sedulous  application  to 
study  which  alone  promises  success  in  a  legal 
career.  The  only  occasion,  it  is  reported,  npon 
which  he  ever  succeeded  in  making  any  sensation 
in  his  forensic  capacity  was  the  following :  The 
right  to  a  certain  pool  of  water  being  litigated  by 
two  farmers,  Coulanges,  who  was  counsel  for  one 
of  the  litigants,  found  his  faculties  so  confused 
with  the  inextricable  entanglements  of  the  busi- 
ness that  he  was  utterly  unable  to  proceed.  No 
whit  abashed,  he  threw  down  his  papers,  and,  ab- 
ruptly addressing  the  judges,  said,  **  Pardon  me, 
gentlemen ;  I  have  drowned  myself  in  this  pond  of 
Grapin's!"  And  immediately  quitted  the  court 
never  again  to  return.  Soon  after  this  he  dis- 
carded his  patronage,  got  rid  of  his  legal  appoint- 
ments, and  devoted  himself  heart  and  soul  to  the 
pleasures  of  conviviality  in  the  character  of  a  chart- 
sonnier  and  diner-out. 

Never  was  there  a  finer  field  for  the  part  he  had 
chosen  to  play ;  and  never  man  performed  his  part 
to  greater  perfection  or  with  more  general  applause. 
His  birth,  his  good  station,  his  fine  manners  and 
finer  tact^  united  with  his  vivacity  and  natural 
humour,  insured  him  a  welcome  at  every  table, 
even  that  of  the  "  Grand  Monarque"  himself,  Louis 
XIV.,  to  whose  brilliant  court  resorted  all  the  cele- 
brated characters  of  that  brilliant  era.  With  all 
and  each  Le  Petit  Coulanges  was  a  favourite  and 
a  familiar;  petted,  prized  and  courted,  without 
him  no  reunion  was  piquante,  no  assembly  com- 
plete. Cardinals,  courtiers  and  courtezans — priests 
and  ambassadors — the  noble  and  the  wealthy  cit — 
all  eagerly  desired  his  company  and  conversation, 
and  overwhelmed  him  with  the  profusion  of  their 
hospitality.  Prom  the  gay  saloons  of  the  beau- 
teous and  witty  but  criminally  abandoned  Duchess 
of  Mazarin,  niece  to  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  wife  of 
tihe  richest  subject  in  Europe,  he  would  resort 
perhaps  to  the  comparatively  frugal  table  of  Bour- 
jilalouo,  the  bold  out-speaking  priest,  v.ho scrupled 
not  to  denounce  the  vices  of  the  Court  in  the  pre- 
sence of  royalty  itself,  and  concerning  whose  effron- 
tery of  language  Madame  Sevign^  says,  "  he 
thundered   his  anathemas    frappant   comme    iin 


sourdf^  an  expression  that  has  perhaps  been  more 
generally  admired  than  understood  by  English 
readers.  He  was  a  guest  at  Uie  tiblc  of  Charles 
Le  Tellier,  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  a  bloated 
and  sensual  prelate,  who  devoted  his  income  to  the 
gratification  of  two  very  opposite  predilections— 
the  one  for  books  which  he  would  not  read,  the 
otlier  for  dishes  which  he  could  not  digest ;  of 
whom  it  was  said,  with  equal  truth  and  point,  that 
he  was  "plus  deditus  gulw  qu/im  glossa,"  lie 
laughed  and  quafied  with  the  Count  de  Gram- 
mont,  the  vainest  and  most  successful  fop  of  his 
time ;  and  if  he  never  sighed  to  and  sonneted  Ma- 
dame Sevign^'s  favourite  violet,  the  beautiful  and 
unfortunate  Duchesse  de  la  Valiicre,  it  is  known  at 
least  that  he  paid  his  court  to  her  dinners  and  saug 
at  her  suppers.  With  him  the  haughty  Madame 
de  Maintenon  (cleverly  nicknamed  Madame  de 
Maintenant,  by  Ninon  de  TEnclos),  so  long  the 
mistress  and  at  length  the  wife  of  Louis  XIV., 
thought  it  no  condescension  to  laugh  and  be 
merry.  The  famous,  or  rather  infamous,  Ralph 
Duke  of  Montague,  then  English  ambassador  at 
the  French  Court,  a  man  at  once  covetous  and 
prodigal,  cupidus  alleni,  sui  prqfusus,  as  Salliist 
says  of  Catiline,  and  justly  described  as  magnificeut> 
accomplished  and  unprincipled,  courted  the  coun- 
tenance of  Coulanges  to  give  zest  to  his  princely 
banquets.  The  "grand  Colbert"  admired  and 
feasted  the  petit  chansonnier  /'*  and  Charles,  the 
brother  of  the  financier,  and  ambassador  at  the 
English  Court,  no  less  delighted  in  his  sallies. 
With  Lord  Sunderland,  the  successor  of  ^loa- 
tague  as  ambassador  at  Paris,  who  was  twice 
Prime  Minister  of  England,  and  a  consummate 
political  scoundrel  to  boot ;  and  with  the  eqtially 
worthless  and  witty  George  Villiers,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  Ijc  Petit  Coulanges  was  a  guest  and 
an  associate.  With  each  and  all  of  these,  and  a 
host  of  others  whose  names  would  furnish  a  cata- 
logue of  all  the  wise  and  witty,  as  well  as  the  vain 
and  vicious,  who  hovered  round  the  French  Court 
for  some  half  century,  he  was  a  favourite  and  a 
companion,  and  to  them,  in  return  for  an  universal 
welcome,  he  dedicated  his  muse,  his  faculty  of  adu- 
lation and — his  appetite. 

Every  house  was  open  to  him,  and  wherever  he 
entered  his  presence  was  the  signal  for  mirth  and 
enjoyment ;  his  character  with  the  Court  and  his 
general  acceptation  in  courtly  circles  rendering 
him  agreeable  even  among  those  who  did  not  ap- 
preciate his  joviality  and  accomplishments.  Hi* 
verses  and  repartees  became  the  mode  at  Paris, 
and  his  acquaintance  was  coveted  by  every  person 
of  pretension,  until  at  length  he  became  far  more 
necessary  to  the  completion  of  a  grand  dinner  than 
ever  a  dinner  was  to  him.  Though  his  was  the 
ago  and  country  of  political  corruption  and  unearned 
sinecures,  yet  he  never  reaped  any  solid  fruits  of 
the  regard  of  the  governing  powers ;  perhaps  they 
feared  that  independence  mi\5ht  ruin  their  i^t,  ai.d 
that  the  bestowal  of  a  revenue  might  result  in  the 
loss  of  their  idol's  attractions.  At  any  rate,  he  re- 
mained poor,  though  his  happy  flow  of  ppiiits 
prevented  him  from  quarrelliug  with  his  condition. 
His  corJ"eepo^dence  shows  his  entire  satisfactitu 
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with  regard  to  his  lot,  and  in  one  of  his  songs  he 
gives  the  following  felicitous  expression  to  his 

contentment : — 

IVfftune,  ta  m'as  fait  quorelle, 
Maifl  tu  ne  m'as  point  nudtrait^. 

He  was  often  heard  to  say,  "  I  was  bom  for  the 
enperfluides,  not  the  necessities,  of  life."  These,  in 
fact,  be  despised ;  and  though  it  be  true  that  he 
missed  the  gold  of  existence,  yet  it  would  take 
but  little  philosophy  to  prove  that  he  was  happier 
in  tbe  glare,  and  glitter,  and  tinsel  of  his  lot  than 
mnltitodes  of  the  temperate  and  the  wise. 

Conlanges  was  short  in  stature,  and  hence  his 
designation  of  **  Le  Petit ;"  but  to  a  gentlemanly 
figure,  which,  though  diminutive,  was  a  perfect 
model  of  form,  he  added  a  lively  and  intelligent 
conntenance.  In  addition  to  these  advantages,  he 
had  another,  which  more  than  compensated  him 
for  the  want  of  fortune.  This  was  health,  robust 
and  inveterate  health,  which,  in  spite  of  a  thousand 
debauches  and  excesses  without  number,  bore  him 
trinmphant  and  unscathed  through  them  all. 

The  curious  reader  may  gather  from  the  perusal 
of  his  letters,  which  will  be  found  scattered  through 
the  correspondence  of  Madame  de  Sevign^,  some 
not  uninteresting  details  concerning  the  habits  of 
domestic  life  among  the  higher  classes  in  France 
at  that  period.  He  furnishes  graphic  accounts  of 
the  old  chateaux  which  he  visited,  and  describes 
their  furniture,  ornaments,  and  inmates  with  much 
elaboration  and  exactness.  He  chronicles,  more- 
over, the  grand  pageants  and  progresses  of  the 
cardinals,  with  whom  he  was  always  a  favourite, 
and  whom  he  holds  in  reverence  for  their  devo- 
tion to  the  true  cardinal  virtues  of  eating  and 
drinking.  In  one  of  his  epistles  he  says,  with 
cliaracteristic  vivacity,  "  I  am  now  at  Bray,  in  the 
midst  of  the  enjoyments  of  the  table — 

"  Je  connats  de  plus  en  plus, 

£n  faisant  tr^B-grande  ch^re, 

Q*azi  estomac  qni  dig^re 
Vaut  pliu  de  cent  mille  dcus. 
Le  mien  soutient  cette  tk^se, 

Rcmpli  de  friands  moreeaux, 
Vst  diglrant,  k  son  aise, 

TrufTes,  melons  et  cerneaux." 

Tliia  passage,  it  is  said,  procured  him  from  some 
imfriend  the  appellation  of  "the  epicurean  pig" — 
nn  appellation  to  which  some  of  our  readers  may 
think  he  had  a  jnstiiiable  title. 


Another  letter  affords  a  rather  singular  picture 
of  the  domestic  doings  of  a  celebrated  prelate  n 
France  in  169G.  He  thus  describes  the  life  he 
was  leading  in  the  mansion  of  a  cardinal : — "  I 
liave  been  the  happiest  man  in  the  world  during 
the  fortnight  I  have  been  .here.  The  best  com- 
pany—  delicious  music  —  large  blazing  fires  — 
amusement  of  all  sorts — capital  dinners — exqui- 
site wines.  The  cooks  are  first-rate  artists,  and 
weary  our  palates  with  the  endless  novelties  they 
produce ;  they  will  certainly  be  the  death  of  us. 
They  perform  French,  Italian,  and  English  dishes 
to  perfection.  As  a  consequence,  we  do  not  know 
where  we  are,  all  our  viands  speaking  in  different 
tongues;  but  they  are  so  eloquent,  nevertheless, 
that  we  devour  them  all,  whatever  shape  they 
bear,  with  every  sauce,  new  and  old.  This  is 
iudeed  a  delectable  place,  and  the  master  of  the 
house  cannot  be  prized  as  he  deserves."  Well 
might  Horace  Walpole,  in  describing  a  certain 
repast  at  Lord  Wroxton's,  say,  "  You  will  take  mo 
for  M.  de  Goulanges,  I  describe  eatables  so  feel- 
ingly." 

Thus  did  our  hero  of  the  trencher  fulfil  the  de- 
crees of  his  destiny,  revolving  in  a  continual 
round  of  gaiety  and  gormandising  through  a 
career  of  more  than  half  a  century.  The  Grand 
Monarque  had  been  long  gathered  to  his 
fathers ;  the  splendid  satellites  that  sparkled  round 
his  throne  were  extinguished  for  ever ;  the  favour- 
ites of  fortune,  the  minions  of  wealth  and  power, 
had  sunk  into  the  grave  or  succumbed  to  disap- 
pointment or  disgrace ;  still,  as  if  in  spite  of  all 
the  maxims  of  moderation  which  he  never  ob- 
served, and  the  admonitions  of  abstinence  which 
he  held  in  sovereign  and  life-long  contempt,  Le 
Petit  Coulanges  continued  to  flourish  his  knife  and 
fork  in  the  face  of  the  grim  tyrant.  Surviving  a 
host  of  admiring  cotemporaries,  he  dedicated  his 
digestive  functions  to  a  succeeding  generation,  and 
indoctrinated  the  rising  nobility  of  the  realm  in 
the  delightful  decorums  of  dinner  and  the  sweets 
of  song.  Thus,  till  fourscore  years  and  six  had 
shed  their  honours  upon  his  head,  and  lavished 
their  luxuries  upon  his  stomach,  did  he  rove  from 
court  to  castle,  from  feast  to  festival,  eating  and 
carolling — merry  and  making  merry,  and  yielding 
to  death  at  last  as  a  pampered  child  yields  to  the 
drowsy  god — sated  and  wearied  with  the  luxury 
of  living. 
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During  the  last  twentj-two  years,  we  have  had 
the  Grej,  the  Melbourne,  the  Peel,  the  Melbourne 
again,  the  Peel,  and  the  Russell  Ministries.  Now 
we  have  the  Derby  Ministry.  What  have  they 
done? 

The  Grey  Ministry,  which  included  Lords 
Lausdowne,  Brougham,  Durham,  Althorpe,  Mel- 
bourne, Ripon,  Palmerston,  John  Russell,  Stanley, 
Auckland,  Holland,  and  Ward,  Sir  James  Graham, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  in  the  Cabinet,  with 
Messrs.  Poulett  Thomson,  Spring  Rice,  and 
several  other  hard-working  business  men  in  the 
secondary  ofl&ces,  gave  the  country  the  Reform 
Bill ;  in  carrj-ing  which  we  are  bound  to  admit 
that  Lord  John  Russell  did  the  state  good  service, 
although  much  was  left  unreformed  that  has  long 
been  rotten  in  the  representation. 

Other  useful  measures  were  also  carried  into 
effect  by  the  Grey  Ministry;  and  Lord  Palmerston 
managed  the  Foreign  Department  with  great 
skill,  ability,  and  discretion,  at  a  time  when 
the  French,  Belgian,  and  Polish  Revolutions 
threatened  all  Europe  with  the  calamities  of  a 
general  war.  Great  credit  is  especially  due  to  him 
for  his  good  and  successful  offices  in  mediating  be- 
tween Belgium  and  Holland. 

The  Melbourne  Ministry  was  formed  on  the 
18th  July,  1834,  but  was  abruptly  dismissed  by 
William  the  Fourth,  and  the  Government  com- 
mitted to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  held  also 
in  his  own  person  every  Cabinet  office,  from  the 
21st  of  November  to  the  10th  of  December, 
when  Sir  Robert  Peel  returned  from  Italy,  and 
formed  an  administration  which  only  lasted  until 
the  14th  of  April  following,  when  the  Melbourne 
Ministry  again,  without  Lord  Brougham,  and 
without  Stajoley  or  Graham,  acceded  to  power,  and 
continued  in  office  imtil  the  3rd  of  September, 
1841,  when  it  was  defeated  in  consequence  of 
bringing  forward  a  fixed  duty  of  8s.  a  quarter  on 
foreign  wheat.  Lord  Glenelg,  Lord  Howick  (now 
Lord  Grey),  and  Sir  Charles  Wood,  had  resigned 
some  time  before.  In  1839,  Mr.  Poulett  Thom- 
son left  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  being  appointed 
G^ovemor  General  of  British  North  America.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Labouchere.  A  genius  and 
orator,  but  not  a  man  of  business,  the  late  Mr. 
Sheil  was  appointed  Vice-President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  From  1838,  this  Ministry  iield  jwwer 
with  rapidly  decreasing  mcgorittes.  It  lived  not 
by  strength,  but  by  sufferance.  But  Lord  Lans- 
downe  and  the  late  Lord  Melbourne,  even  after  the 
death  of  Lord  Holland,  imparted  to  it  some  portion 
of  the  lustre  of  the  old  Wliig  school ;  although 
Lord  Melbourne  was  rather  of  the  Liberal  Tory 
than  of  the  Whig  party. 

The  Peel  Ministry,  which  came  into  power  on 
principles  of  protection  to  agriculture  and  to  the 
West  Indies,  but  on  which  the  Prime  Minister 


did  certainly  only  iji  a  very  slight  degree  com- 
mit himself,  consisted  of  Lord  Whamcliffe,  an 
accomplished  Tory,  as  President  of  tho  Council  ; 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  "  great  friend  of 
the  farmer,"  as  Lord  Privy  Seal,  but  who  was 
succeeded  iu  less  than  five  months  by  the  Duke  of 
Buccleugh,  a  Liberal  Tory,  and  then  a  strong  Pro- 
tectionist.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  was  Sir  James  Graham,  who  made  a 
violent  Protectionist  speech  at  Dorchester,  de- 
nouncing Lord  John  Kussell  and  the  whole  Mel- 
bourne Cabinet  and  their  underlings  as  the  most 
wicked  of  Ministries,  who  in  their  malignity 
would  involve  the  whole  farming  interest  in  irre- 
trievable ruin.  Lord  Aberdeen,  a  prudent,  but 
not  obstinate  Tory,  yet  .  of  the  Holy-Allianoe 
school  of  diplomatists,  became  Foreign  Secretarr : 
and  the  Rupert  of  Politics,  Lord  Stanley,  who  in 
the  Grey  Ministry  may  be  justly  charged  with 
those  meajsiuree  which  caused  the  rebellion  in 
Canada,  and  who  stands  morally  and  politically 
responsible  for  the  consequences  of  that  unhappy 
strife,  was  again  imprudently  intrusted  with  the 
administration  of  the  Colonial-office,  in  which  he 
continued  for  more  than  four  years,  goading  on 
every  British  colony  into  a  state  approaching  to 
rebellion,  until  he  was  superseded  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, who,  for  the  remainder  of  the  Peel  Ad- 
ministration, gave  veiy  general  satisfaction  in  the 
discharge  of  this  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  offices 
under  dbe  Crown. 

If  Lord  Stanley  (now  Lord  Derby  and  Prime 
Minister)  may  be  charged,  as  he  assuredly  may  be, 
with  the  measures  and  the  policy  which  finally  led 
to  the  Canadian  Kebellion,  he  may  in  truth  be 
considered  as  the  Minister  whose  policy  with  regard 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  caused  the  tvo 
Kaffir  wars,  for  which  the  people  of  England  have 
paid,  and  are  still  paying,  such  enormous  sums  of 
money. 

The  head  of  the  Admiralty  was  the  Earl  of  Had 
dington,  the  most  feeble  member  of  the  Ministry, 
but  whose  incapacity  was  in  a  great  measure  re- 
deemed by  the  able  assistance  of  Mr.  Sydney 
Herbert.  Lord  Hipon  was  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  Vice-President. 
When  the  former  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  Lord 
Fitzgerald,  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  Mr.  Gladstone  became  President^  and 
Lord  Dalhousie  Vice-President.  Never  was  that 
important  department  more  effectively  managed — 
not  even  when  Mr.  Huskisson  was  its  president 
When  Mr.  Gladstone  became  Secretary  of  State 
for  tlie  Colonies,  Lord  Dalhousie  succeeded  as 
President,  and  Sir  George  Clerk,  who  had  been 
the  very  laborious  and  efficient  Financial  Secretai}* 
of  the  Treasury,  succeeded  as  Vice-President,  and 
Mr.  Cardwell  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  secrp- 
taryship. 
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Mr.  Goulbarn  was  not  only  a  laborious  and 
able,  bat  a  remarkably  successful,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  Lord  Lincohi  (the  present  Duke 
(»f  Newcastle)  discharged  the  business  of  the  Woods 
and  Forests  with  great  ability,  taste,  and  skill,  as 
a  thorough  man  of  business.  Tho  late  Lord  Gran- 
ville Somerset,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
laucaster,  filled  an  office  in  which  he  could  do  but 
little  either  of  good  or  of  harm ;  and  the  same 
observation  may  also  be  applied  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Paymaster,  held  by  the  late  Sir  Edward 
Koatchbull.  Lord  Lyndhurst  was  Lord  Chancel- 
lor; and  the  lato  Sir  William  Follett,  as  well  as 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger,  and 
Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  were  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown. 

Although  the  late  Sir  George  Murray  could  not 
be  regarded  as  the  most  able  Master-General  of 
the  Ordnance,  and  although  other  appointments 
under  Sir  Robert  Peel  were  not  remarkably  effi- 
cient, yet  there  never  existed  a  Government  better 
adapted  to  carry  on  the  business  of  a  great  empire. 
It  had  also  the  just  reputation  of  being  singularly 
free  of  appointments  on  account  of  family  relation- 
ships: an  uncle,  a  cousin,  a  father-m-law,  or  a 
step-son,  had,  as  such,  no  claim  upon  the  Govern- 
ment for  place.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  particularly 
careful  to  avoid  even  the  semblance  of  nepotism. 
He  cbose  tlie  very  best  men  he  could  select  among 
Ills  party,  which  proved  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
his  successful  and  popular  administration. 

Although  the  Government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  no  doubt  framed  on  a  policy  of  agricultural 
and  colonial  protectivo  duties,  yet  during  the 
session  of  184^  he  clearly  saw,  with  the  sagacity 
of  a  great  and  wise  statesman,  that  the  people  had 
l)ecome  so  intelligently  im^iatient  of  high  taxes  on 
com,  and  other  articles  of  food,  that  he  carried 
through  Parliament  a  scale  of  diminished  duties 
on  wheat  and  other  grain ;  and  he  greatly  reduced 
the  duties  on  several  other  articles  of  food.  At 
the  same  time,  he  abolished  the  duties  on  most 
raw  materials  used  in  manufactures,  and  reduced 
the  duty  on  all  kinds  of  timber.  Each  year  he 
proceeded  in  reducing  duties,  until  in  1846  ho 
abolished  the  corn-duties  altogether,  and  reduced 
the  duties  on  sugar,  coffee,  spices,  butter,  cheese, 
and  other  articles. 

His  Ministry  was  probably  the  most  efficient 
and  useful  that  ever  held  power ;  yet  the  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  termed  it  *'  an  or- 
^anised  hypocrisy.''  It  certainly  broke  up  a  great 
party ;  and  when  he  was  defeated  by  a  factious 
vote  moved  by  Lord  John  Russell,  his  speech  on 
leaving  office  does  his  memory  immortal  honour. 
He  concluded  that  speech  in  the  foUomng  memo- 
rable words  :  "  Within  a  few  hours,  probably,  that 
IK)wer  which  I  have  held  for  the  period  of  five 
years  will  be  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  ano- 
ther—without repining  on  my  part — without  com- 
plaint— with  a  more  lively  recollection  of  the 
support  and  confidence  I  have  received  during 
several  years,  than  of  the  opposition  which  during 
a  recent  period  I  have  encountered. 

"  In  relinauishing  power,  I  shall  leave  a  name 


severely  censured,  I  fear,  by  many  who,  on  public 
grounds,  deeply  regret  the  severance  of  party  ties 
— deeply  regret  that  severance,  not  from  interested 
motives,  but  from  the  firm  conviction  that  fidelity 
to  party  engagements,  the  existence  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  gi'eat  party,  constitutes  a  powerful 
instrument  of  government;  I  shall  surrender 
power  severely  censured  also,  by  others  who,  from 
no  interested  motive,  adhere  to  the  principle  of 
Protection,  considering  the  maintenance  of  it  to 
be  essential  to  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the 
country ;  I  shall  leave  a  name  execrated  by  every 
monopolist  who,  from  less  honourable  motives, 
clamours  for  Protection — conduces  to  his  own  in- 
dividual benefit :  but  it  inay  he  that  I  shall  leave  a 
name  sometimes  remembered  with  expressions  of 
good-will  in  the  abodes  of  those  whose  lot  it  is  to 
labour  and  to  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brow,  when  they  shall  recruit  their  exhausted 
strength  with  abundant  and  untaxed  food,  the 
sweeter  because  it  is  no  longer  leavened  with  a 
sense  of  injustice,'* 

Thus  ended  the  Peel  Ministry,  which  on  suc- 
ceeding to  office  found  a  great  increase  of  the  expen- 
ditm'e  over  the  income — with  a  Treasury  groaning, 
not.with  riches,  but  under  the  oppression  of  millions 
of  deficiency  bills — a  Ministry  which  relieved  the 
whole  people  from  the  curse  of  food-taxes,  which 
established  the  principles  of  Free-trade  on  an 
intelligent  and  broad  basis,  and  which  left  some 
millions  of  a  surplus  revenue  in  the  Exchequer. 
Blessed  be  the  memory  of  Sir  Robert  Peel !  He 
is  gone  from  among  us,  but  his  name  and  fame 
will  ever  remain.  He  would  have  no  titles  of 
honour — nothing  hereditary.  He  indeed  w.\s 
THE  Great  Commoner. 

The  new  Ministry  formed  by  Lord  John  Russell 
was  not  chosen  on  the  principles  of  impartial  dis- 
crimination— select  men  on  account  of  their  fitness 
for  office.  It  was  a  Government  of  consanguineous 
affinities.  Old  and  new  family  relationship  consti- 
tuted the  rule,  adaptation  for  the  business  of  the 
State  tJie  exception.  Several  of  the  Ministers,  and 
those  holding  office  and  not  in  the  Cabinet,  were, 
it  is  true,  men  of  experience  and  ability.  But  the 
House  of  Commons  soon  grew  weary,  and  the 
country  became  disgusted  with  a  Government  which 
was  considered  a  mere  family  compact,  most  of 
whom  would  never  have  been  elevated  to  office 
were  they  not  related  or  connected  with  the  three 
dominant  families  of  Russell,  Grey  and  Elliott. 
Lord  Palmerston  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
only  Cabinet  Minister  not  allied  by  blood  or  by 
connexion  with  those  old  and  exclusive  Whigs.  Lord 
Lansdowne,  who  gave  grace  and  dignity  to  the 
ministry  in  the  Peers,  although  not  immediately 
related  to  the  Russells  and  Greys,  was  virtually  in 
that  position.  Lord  John  was  Prime  Minister ; 
Lord  Minto,  who  held  the  Privy  Seal,  was  his  re- 
lation by  blood,  and  his  father-in-law  by  marriage. 
Lady  John's  uncle  held  the  Indian  secretaryship. 
One  cousin  was  a  West  Indian  Governor,  another 
an  Under  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Colonial  Office. 
One  cousin  of  the  Premier  was  Governor  of 
Ceylon :    another    held   the    lucrative   office    of 
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Receiver  Geneml  for  life  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  I  fidence.      Lord  Palmerston    was  dismissed — ^not 


A  brother  was  appointed  for  life  to  Uie  well-paid 
office,  with  a  residence,  of  Serjeant-at-Anns  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  Lady  John's  brother-in-law 
was  an  ambassador  at  Turin.  A  brother  held  a 
diplomatic  post  at  the  Hague.  The  Secretaiy  of 
tlie  Treasury,  who  lost  his  reputation  in  the  Poor- 
law  department,  owed  liis  office  of  £2000  a-year 
to  the  fact  of  his  being  a  connexion  by  marriage  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  brother-in-law  of  Lord 
Clarendon.     Three  members  of  the  Grey  family 


were  Cabinet  Ministers.     Lord  Grey  himself  was  i  tombed  without  lamentation. 


Secretaiy  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Ids  first- 
cousin  was  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, his  brother-in-law  was  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer ;  Sir  George  Grey's  brother-in-law  was 


as  pretended,  for  a  conversation  with  the  French 
^Minister,  Walewski — not  for  a  private  opinion 
sent  to  the  British  Minister  at  Paris — but,  as  it 
was  believed,  to  please  Schwartzenberg  and  tlie 
despots  who  in  their  policy  are  waging  war  against 
every  liberal  institution  in  Europe.  From  the 
moment  that  the  able  and  truly  British  Foreign 
Secretary  was  dismissed,  all  men  saw  the  downfall 
of  the  Llinistry — they  saw  its  death  from  incapa- 
city and  political  exhaustion.     They  saw  it  en- 


The  proposed  Reform  Bill,  although  containiu'^^ 
some  very  fair  improvements,  introduced  new 
elements  of  groat  corruption.  It  aLso  wanted  the 
ballot,  the  only  counterpoise  to  bribery  and  iuti- 


First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  the  President  of '  midation.  The  Local  Militia  Bill  was  detested 
the  Board  of  Trade  was  first-cousin  and  brother-  by  the  House  ;  and  the  Ministi*y  chose  to  fall  on 
in-law  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  A  that  minor  question  rather  tlian  encounter  on  the 
Grey  is  Governor-General  of  tlie  West  Indies ;  following  Monday  a  certain  and  more  fatal  ship 
the  husband  of  Lord  Grey's  niece  is  Governor- '  wreck  on  the  question  of  the  Kaffir  war,  which 
General  of  British  North  America.  There  are  would  have  crowned  the  unpopularity  of  the 
Greys  in  the  Treasury,  and  a  Grey  was  Secretary   Colonial  Secretary. 

to  the  Poor-law  Commission.  We  could  run  on  Lord  John,  on  resigning,  advised  her  Majesty 
much  further  coupling  Greys  and  their  connexions. ,  to  send  for  the  most  dangerous  statesman  he  coul.i 
The  Gowera,  Howards,  and  Cavendishes,  formed'  select.  Lord  Derby's  antecedents,  as  Seci-etaryof 
another  bond  of  the  Family  Compact.  Lord  State  for  the  Colonies,  have  been  most  unfortunate. 
Carlble  was  at  the  head  of  the  Woods  and  His  ideas  of  governing  our  colonial  empire  was  hy 
Forests.  On  taking  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  dictation ;  and  as  a  dictator  during  his  first  secre- 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  he  was  succeeded  by  the  taiyship,  he  did  those  things  which  created  the 
eldest  son  of  a  duke.  Look  at  the  Peerage  for  bis  elements  that  exploded  in  the  Canadian  Rebellion, 
connexions.  The  nephew  of  the  Dukes  of  Suther-  During  his  second  administration,  he  created 
land  and  Devonshire,  and  the  cousin  of  Lord  general  discontent  in  every  colony  ;  he  directed  the 
Cai'lisle,  was  first  appointed  Paymaster  to  the  measures  which  have  caused  two  Kaffir  wars ;  and 
Forces,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  i  whon  he  found  it  necessaiy  to  resign  office,  there 
and  on  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  was  not  a  colonist,  nor  any  one  in  tlie  United 
Granville  became  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  '  Kingdom  connected  with  the  colonies,  who  did  not 
Affairs.  Never  hsui  a  young  man  so  rapid  an  eleva-  rejoice  for  their  deliverance  from  the  worst  Minis- 
tion.  We  could  go  on  and  fill  up  pages  illustrative  ter  tliat  ever  held  office  in  Downing-street. 
of  the  almost  unprecedented  nepotism  and  exclu-  \  We  may  remark,  in  passing  and  in  justice,  tliat 
siveness  of  the  Russell-Elliott-Grey  Government. :  while  Lord  John  Russell  was  hi  tlie  Melbourne 
We  say  almost  unprecedented,  for  we  can  only  :  Administration,  as  a  Secretar}' of  State,  the  afiairs  of 
find  a  nepotism  surpassing  it  in  the  history  of  the  thecolonieswere  nevermore  satisfactorily  managed. 
Popes.  There  we  discover  that  tlie  richest  offices  It  is  almost  too  soon  to  make  any  obsen'ation^ 
were  by  many  Popes  given  to  their  relations,  on  the  Derby  Administmtion.  Its  law-appoint- 
URually  called  nephews,  although  many  of  them  ments,  take  them  altogether,  are  unexceptionable. 
were  known  to  be  more  immediately  related  to  Those  of  the  Russell  Ministry  were  neai'ly  all  un- 
the  Holy  Pontiffs.  satisfactory,   especially  those  of  Chancellor,  aiiJ 

A  Government  constituted  as  that  of  the  Russell- ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  Lord  Camp- 
Grey  compact  was,  could  never  have  a  majority  in ,  bell,  however,  as  Chief  Justice  of  England,  forms 
the  House  of  Commons.  Yet  it  was  supercilious  an  exception  which  would — if  it  were  possible, 
in  its  language  and  irritable  in  its  temper.  The  i  which  it  was  not — have  balanced  the  indiscretion 
dexterity  of  the  Prime  Minister  as  a  debater,  his  of  the  appointments  of  other  judgesliips. 
knowledge,  his  constitutional  principles,  were  all  Mr.  Walpole,  the  present  Home  Secretaiy  would, 
willingly  and  justly  admitted.  The  personal  cha-  in  legislative  ability,  in  speech,  and  in  courteous 
ract«r  of  Mr.  Labouchere  and  Sir  Francis  Baring '  manners,  add  strength  and  dignity  to  any  Goveni- 
commanded  respect.  The  impetuosity  of  the  ment ;  and  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger  forms  in  pre- 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  his  manner,  sence,  learning  and  bearing,  a  favourable  contrast 
of  which  he  was  probably  miconscious,  were  to  Lord  John  Russell's  fii*st  Attorney-General, 
offensive.     Lord  Palmerston  was  the  only  really   Nor  does  the  Treasury  bench,  in  the  other  ap 


popular  Minister  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
leaving  him  out,  when  the  membere  gazed  on  the 
Treasury  Bench  as  the  Ministei*s  and  their  un- 
derlings were  all  seated  upon  it,  the  aspect  of  the 
Government  commanrled  neither  respect  nor  con- '  The  people  have  now  for  six  years  rejoiced  in  tat 


pointments,  contrast  unfavourably  ^vith  that  of  the 

late  Government.      It  is,  however,   from  I^rd 

Derby  himself  that  we  augur  mischief  rather  than 

:  good.     We  apprehend  no  dangei:  to  Free-trade. 
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ing  abundance  of  food,  and  thej  know  that  any 
meddliQg  with  the  Corn-laws,  under  whatever  pre- 
tence, would  be  a  fraud  to  abridge  the  necessary 
quantity  of  their  daily  bread,  and  to  make  them 
pay  higher  for  an  insufficient  than  for  an  abundant 
quantity  of  food.      On   this   question  we  have 
no  alarm  as  to  the  result  of  the  next  general 
election.    But  we  do  consider  that  Minister  too 
capable,  if  allowed,  of  committing  mischief,  who 
has  dared  to  say  that  he  would  ask  the  country 
"  to  support  a  Government  which  would  eocertiUe^f 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  to  afford  every  opposition 
to,  and  erect  every  harrier  against^  that  current  of 
continually  increasing  democratic  influences  which 
mu  threatening  to  overwhelm  the  power  and  pro- 
perty of  the  country ;  an  influence  which  was  nomi- 
nally in  the  hands  of  tJie  masseSy  but  was  practi- 
cally in  the  hands  of  a  few  demagogues,  who  exer- 
cised the  most  baruful  influences  over  the  unthink- 
ing masses,'^ 

Before  the  next  general  election,  let  the  insane 
vords  of  the  Prime  Minister  be  put  in  the  mouth 


and  retained  in  the  memory  of  every  elector  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  **  Democratic  influences," 
indeed  !  Thank  God  those  "  democmtic  influ- 
ences" exist  in  the  country,  and  that  we  have  got 
democratic  elements  in  the  Constitution,  without 
which  we  could  not  have  preserved  order  and 
tranquillity  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  those 
revolutions  and  insurrections  which  have  shed 
torrents  of  blood  in  the  capitals  and  fields  of  Con- 
tinental Europe.  Verily,  of  the  two,  Derby 
would,  had  he  the  power,  prove  a  greater  despot 
than  the  Dictator  of  France.  The  **  demagogues" 
of  whom  he  spoke  on  the  20th  March  would  then 
soon  find  themselves  in  chains  on  a  voyage  to 
Norfolk  Island. 

'*  The  unthinking  masses,"  also,  he  intends  to  be 
educated  to  think  only  in  passive  obedience  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England.  We  hand  over  such  a  Minister  to 
the  judgment  of  the  country,  and  we  have  full 
confidence  in  the  public  verdict  as  a  guarantee  for 
our  religious,  civil,  and  political  liberties. 


THE    BATTLE    OF    MORGARTEN. 

(from   the   GERMAN.) 


Onb  day  in  the  beginning  of  November,  1315, 
the  church-bells  in  the  three  Waldstetten,  or  forest- 
towns  of  Uri,  Schweitz  and  Unterwalden,  sent  forth 
their  solemn  tones,  inviting  all  who  heard  them  to 
the  house  of  public  prayer.  The  day  was  neither 
Sanday  nor  holiday ;  yet  an  unwonted  throng  of 
people  assembled  from  all  quarters  in  the  different 
churches;  while,  marching  in  procession,  dressed 
in  their  festival  attire,  large  bodies  of  the  peasantry 
and  neighbouring  shepherds,  preceded  by  banners 
floating  in  the  breeze,  with  the  image  of  the  cross 
in  front,  hastened  onwards,  singing  a  holy  hymn 
or  chant  as  they  advanced.  Every  church  was 
filled  with  anxious  worshippers,  and  every  confes- 
sional was  surrounded  with  kneeling  penitents, 
waiting  for  their  turn  to  confess  their  sins.  On 
every  countenance  rested  an  impression  of  deep 
earnestness ;  and  even  the  young  and  thoughtless 
among  them  became  serious  for  the  time.  The 
yoQtha  forgot  their  jests,  and  the  young  maidens 
their  smiles.  Wives  looked  upon  their  husbands, 
and  mothers  upon  their  sons,  with  anxiety,  and  yet 
with  hope.  Never  had  the  Swiss  exhibited  greater 
devotion  than  on  this  day,  and  certainly  never  was 
there  greater  cause  for  it 

Determined  to  destroy  the  privileges  of  the 
forest-towns,  which  had  been  guaranteed  to  them 
hyhis  predecessors,  and  rather  than  yield  to  which 
the  Swiss  had  resolved  to  perish  to  a  man,  Frede- 
nck  of  Austria  had  placed  them  under  the  ban  of 
the  Empire;  while  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  bring- 
ing to  his  aid  the  terrors  of  the  Church,  passed 
upon  them  the  sentence  of  excommunication. 
From  the  former,  however,  they  had  been  absolved 
hy  the  ESmperor  of  Germany,  Louis  of  Bavaria ; 
while  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz  had  relieved  them 
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from  the  latter.  Still  the  people  of  the  forest- 
towns  were  exposed  to  imminent  danger,  and  their 
rights  and  liberties  were  menaced  with  annihila- 
tion. Twenty  thousand  Austrians,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  Gloriosus,  the 
brother  of  Frederick,  were  known  to  be  on  the 
march  to  attack  them ;  and  it  was  to  implore  the 
aid  and  protection  of  Heaven  against  such  an 
overwhelming  force  that  that  day  had  been  ap- 
pointed as  one  of  humiliation  and  prayer. 

The  Swiss  did  not,  however,  confine  themselves 
entirely  to  prayer,  but,  their  religious  exercises 
being  past,  they  made  every  preparation  in  their 
power  to  meet,  and,  if  possible,  to  repel,  the 
enemy  on  his  approach  to  their  humble  and  happy 
homes.  Next  morning  all  were  early  astir;  and 
300  men  of  Unterwalden,  with  400  men  of  Uri, 
put  themselves  in  motion  to  join  600  men  of 
Schweitz.  The  solemnity,  but  not  the  earnestness, 
of  the  previous  day  had  disappeared  from  ever}' 
countenance ;  and  every  eye  flashed  forth  a  spirit 
of  determination,  and  an  eager  desire  for  battle. 
The  father  of  the  household,  leaving  his  goats  and 
herds,  had  assumed  the  garb  and  bearing  of  a 
soldier,  and,  armed  after  his  country's  fashion, 
issued  from  his  peaceful  hut,  accompanied  by  his 
wife  and  children,  to  the  muster.  He  wore  neither 
helmet  nor  armour,  cuirass  nor  shield.  His  head- 
piece was  a  round  hat  of  coarse  felt,  and  he  was 
clad  in  a  woollen  jacket,  and  leather  breeches 
reaching  to  the  knee ;  while  the  weapon  which  he 
carried  in  his  hand  was  either  a  broad-sword  or  a 
halbert,  sharp-pointed  on  one  side,  and  shaped  like 
a  broad  axe  on  the  other.  ^  Some  of  these  Swiss 
patriots  carried  only  a  club|  or  strong  cudgel  with 
iron  spikes.    And  armed  in  this  rude  manner,  in 
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their  rural  dress,  did  these  simple  inhahitants  of 
the  forest  cantons  advance  to  encounter  the  chivalry 
of  Austriai  "armed  all  in  proof,"  and  led  by 
Leopold  in  all  the  panoply  of  war. 

When  the  little  army  of  patriots  had  collected 
at  Schweitz,  they  numbered  no  more  than  1,300 
men.  They  were  full  of  enthusiasm,  however; 
and  their  commander,  the  brave  though  prudent 
Landamman  RoBfeh',  marshalled  them  in  order,  and 
expressed  himself  anxious  that  they  should  present 
a  bold  front  to  the  enemy.  All  at  once  there  arose 
among  them  a  murmur  which  soon  reaf'.hed  his 
ears.  The  leaders  of  each  band  stepped  in  front, 
and  reported  to  the  Landamman  that  which  in- 
duced him  at  once,  in  company  with  them,  to  go 
through  the  ranks,  and  examine  carefully  each 
man  belonging  to  the  patriot  army.  The  first  that 
he  stood  still  before  was  a  tall  and  muscular  black- 
smith, to  whom,  addressing  him  in  a  calm  but  deter- 
mined tone  of  voice,  he  said — 

"  Glockner !  take  thy  weapon  with  thee,  and 
go  home.    Thou  dost  not  accompany  us  to  battle." 

The  burly  rustic,  whose  blows  were  likely  to 
tell  even  on  the  armour-covered  body  of  an  enemy, 
grew  as  pale  as  a  wall  newly  whitened,  while  he 
stammered  out,  "  Why  not,  Landamman  ?  I  am 
surely  as  good  as  any  man  here  V 

"  As  good  it  may  be  in  a  fray,*'  answered  the 
Landamman,  *'  if  not  better  than  any  two  ;  never- 
theless, thou  art  not  deserving  of  a  place  in  this 
patriot  army ;  for  none  but  men  of  truth,  and  honour 
and  honesty,  can  be  allowed  to  go  out  and  fight  in 
the  cause  for  which  we  have  taken  arms.  Thou 
hast  spent  the  inheritance  of  the  lad  Seppel,  thy 
ward,  and  caused  him  to  break  the  peace  and  flee 
his  country  I" 

"  And  have  I  not  suffered  for  it  ?"  said  Glockner, 
"  The  lad  by  accident,  as  I  believe,  struck  and 
wounded  me,  and  obliged  me  for  many  weeks  to 
keep  my  bed ;  and  as  for  his  small  inheritance, 
when  my  circumstances  allow  me  I  shall  repay  it 
with  interest." 

"  The  intention  at  least  is  laudable,"  said  Hoefeli, 
'^  but  we  cannot  be  guided  by  intentions,  however 
good.  Therefore,  step  out  from  the  ranks  and 
return  home  1" 

The  brown  cheek  of  the  blacksmith  was  sud- 
denly wetted  with  two  large  tears  which  trickled 
from  his  eyes. 

"  Landamman,"  said  he,  wiping  them  away  with 
his  brawny  hand,  **  since  my  boyhood,  pain  has  not 
caused  me  to  shed  a  tear — no,  not  even  when  the 
boy  Seppel  inflicted  on  me  the  wound  of  which  I 
still  bear  the  scar;  but  tuis  rejection  of  me  in  the 
day  of  my  country's  peril,  when  she  needs  all  the 
energies  of  her  sons  to  sustain  and  defend  her,  is 
more  than  I  can  bear.  Place  me  in  the  fore-front 
of  the  battle,  give  me  the  post  of  the  greatest  dan- 
ger, where  my  death,  should  I  fall,  may  be  taken 
as  som^  reparation  of  my  conduct ;  only  let  me  ac- 
company you  to  meet  the  enemy." 

The  Landamman  was  unmoved  by  this  appeal. 
"  It  is  in  vain  you  plead,**  he  said,  **  your  coi^rades 
refuse  to  march  with  you." 

Glockner  replied  not,  but  with  downcast  look 
slowly  withdrew. 


The  search  among  the  ranks  was  continued,  for 
the  Landamman  was  determined  to  weed  his  little 
army  of  all  tainted  and  suspicious  members.    The 
rustic  chivalry  of  Switzerland  must  march  forth  to 
battle  with  its  moral  character  as  pure  and  un- 
stained as  the  armour    and   the   honour  of  the 
knightly   forces  that  were  coming  against  them. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  leaders  of  the  various 
bands,  several  of  those  who  had  taken  arms  in  the 
morning  and  eagerly  joined  their  countrymen,  were 
compiled  reluctantly  to  follow  the  burly  black- 
smith who  had  been  the  first  expelled.    The  little 
army,  relieved  of  those  whom  they  deemed  un- 
worthy to  remain  amongst  them,  now  marched 
forward  with  increased  ardour ;  but  uncertain  of 
the  time  as  well  as  the  place  of  the  enemy's  attack, 
they  determined  to  advance  towards  the  defiles  of 
the  mountain  Morgarten,  and  take  up  a  position 
near  the  heights  of  Einsleden,  on  the  lake  of  Zug. 

Meanwhile,  the  expelled  troop  remained  stand- 
ing together,  and  continued  to  gaze  with  sorrowful 
look  after  their  departing  compatriots,  until  the 
last  man  had  disappeared  between  the  hills. 
Glockner  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence  whicli 
reigned  amongst  them.  Apostrophising  his  clnb, 
which  he  raised  aloft  as  he  spoke,  he  said,  "  Would 
I  could  change  thee  into  a  distaff,  and  sit  down 
like  an  old  woman  and  spin  my  winding-sheet ! 
Should  we  now  go  home,  the  boys  in  our  villages 
will  point  the  finger  of  scorn  after  us,  and  the 
women  will  look  contemptuously  at  us.  Uow  can 
we  conceal  our  disgrace?" 

As  he  spoke  he  looked  round  upon  his  compa- 
nions, who  only  shook  their  heads  in  silence. 

"  I  see,"  he  continued, "  that  you  are  not  willing 
to  return  to  your  homes.  Well,  no  more  am  I : 
but  what  shall  we  do  ?  What  say  you  ?  Suppose 
we  go  over  to  the  enemy,  and  wadi  off  the  shame 
with  which  we  have  been  loaded  in  the  blood  of 
those  who  have  cast  it  upon  us  ?" 

**  Glockner !"  exclaimed  one  of  the  expelled,  a 
herculean  figure  like  himself,  *'  if  this  be  a  je&t, 
methinks  it  is  somewhat  ill-timed  and  unseason- 
able ;  but,"  be  added,  grasping  with  both  hands  a 
long  double-handed  sword  which  he  carried,  **  if 
it  be  bitter  earnest,  by  all  holy  saints,  thy  mouth 
shall  not  utter  it  again  in  my  hearing  !** 

Glockner  returned  no  answer^  but  casting  his 
battle-club  upon  the  ground,  took  a  stride  or  two 
up  and  down;  then,  stepping  suddenly  before  the 
rest,  he  abruptly  asked,  **  What  mean  you  to  do  ? 
Return  ignobly  home,  or  stand  aa  ignobly  here 
until  our  friends  are  cut  in  pieces  in  the  battle  in 
which  you  take  no  share,  or  come  back  victorious, 
and  then  sneak  homeward  in  their  rear,  and  claim 
to  partake  their  glory?  Speak!  what  is  your 
purpose  ?" 

"To  die!"  they  all  exclaimed;  "to  die  in 
battle  against  the  enemy,  or  retrieve  our  forfeited 
honour  and  reputation  on  the  battle-field  I** 

**  Just  what  I  intend  to  do  myself,"  said  Glock- 
ner. "  What  is  lif^  when  full  of  disgrace  ?  It  ia 
only  bitter  death,  which  returns  daily.  Let  ua 
make  haste  to  find  out  where  the  enemy  is,  before 
our  army  engages  with  them." 

At  this  moment  a  cloud  of  dust  appeared  in  the 
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distance,  to  which  tho  attention  of  the  little  band 
was  directed.  They  soon  perceived  a  troop  of 
men  advancing  in  the  greatest  haste  towards  them, 
to  the  number  of  about  forty  or  fifty,  all  well 
anned.  Although  not  belonging  to  the  small 
army  of  patriots  from  which  they  themselves  had 
been  expelled,  these  new-comers  resembled  them 
in  dress  and  weapons. 

"What  do  I  see?"  said  Schappl,  the  broad- 
shoaldered  bearer  of  the  double-handed  sword, 
opening  his  eyes  wide,  and  staring  with  surprise. 
"These  are  outlaws — worse,  a  great  deal  worse 
than  we  are ;  men  who,  on  account  of  their  law- 
less deeds,  or  their  falling  into  debt,  have  been 
obliged  to  leave  their  homes.  And,  look,  Glock- 
nerl  thy  ward,  Seppel,  marches  openly  with 
them." 

Hardly  had  he  spoken  ere  a  powerful  young 
man  started  forward,  and  seizing  the  blacksmith 
by  the  hand,  exclaimed — 

"Father  Glockner,  forget  what  I  once  did  to 
yotL  I  was  then  a  wild  and  disobedient  youth, 
and  led  away  by  false  friends  and  bad  companions. 
The  men  of  the  forest-towns  now  require  our  ^id, 
and  they  shall  have  it  If  we  return  safe  Ifrom 
the  combat,  we  shall  settle  our  differences  as  you 
may  think  best.** 

Glockner,  much  affected,  shook  the  hand  of  the 
youth,  but  only  replied — 

"To  be  sure,  Seppel,  death  settles  all  differences, 
for,  in  the  approaching  combat,  death  is  likely  to 
be  our  only  chance." 

"  We  have  been  told*"  said  Lehstner,  the  leader 
of  the  new  band,  "  that  the  Archduke  Leopold, 
with  his  Austrians,  threatens  to  destroy  the  liber- 
ties of  the  forest-towns.  We  must  forget  little 
matters,  and  think  of  greater.  Therefore  receive 
ns  among  you.  Our  country  demands  our  blood 
and  our  lives  in  its  defence,  and  we  cannot  submit 
to  look  on  at  a  distance,  when  our  conscience  tells 
us  that  we  should  take  part  in  the  struggle- 
Where  is  the  assembled  army  of  the  forest-towns, 
that  we  may  join  it  V 

"You  see  it  before  you!"  replied  Glockner, 
sarcastically;  "and  willingly  do  we  receive  you 
into  our  ranks,  for,  truth  to  say,  we  are,  as  you 
perceive,  sadly  in  want  of  recruits." 

On  hearing  this,  and  seeing  the  few  men  before 
him,  the  leader  of  the  outlaws  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing his  surprise.  He  was  then  briefly  in- 
formed of  their  expulsion  from  the  army  of  the 
patriots,  and  their  determination  to  fight  for  their 
country  on  their  own  account. 

Lehstner,  on  bis  part,  accustomed  to  command 
in  desperate  enterprise,  and  not  scrupulous  as  to 
the  character  of  his  followers,  declared  that  the 
Landamman  Boefeli  had  acted  imprudently  in 
thus  reducing  his  small  army ;  and  he  advised  that 
they  should  join  their  forces,  and  offer  together 
their  services  to  the  leader  of  the  patriot  army. 
He  was  sure  that  he  could  not  resist  their  com- 
bined request. 

"Do  you  think,'*  said  Glockner,  'Hhat  you 
poesess  a  more  powerful  g^ft  of  persuasion  than 
that  which  we  have  exerted  in  vain  ?  If  so,  you 
Hill  find  yomrBelf  mistaken.    But  there's  no  harm 


in  your  trying,  and  we  shall  be  happy  if  you 
succeed." 

The  two  bands  having  united,  marched  briskly 
forward  to  overtake  the  patriot  aripy.  As  they 
passed  near  Schwitz,  Seppel,  the  young  ward  of 
Glockner,  hurriedly  left  his  comrades,  and  ap- 
proaching a  cottage  standing  by  itself^  tapped  in 
a  peculiar  manner  at  the  window,  which  was 
opened  by  a  young  maiden  who  sat  within,  and 
who  seemed  surprised  at  seeing  him. 

"God  bless  you,  Elviel"  said  the  young  man. 
"  It  is  I,  your  own  Seppel." 

"  Art  thou  come  back  again,  Seppel  ?"  said  the 
girl,  smiling  upon  him.  "How  tall  you  have 
g^own  these  two  years  that  you  have  been  away  ! 
I  heard  that  you  had  joined  the  outlaws,  because 
your  guardian " 

"  Hush,  Elvie!"  said  the  youth.  "There  heishim- 
self,  marching  with  others  to  join  the  Landam- 
man's  little  army  V 

"  Art  thou,  too,  going  to  fight,  like  my  father 
and  brothers  ?"  asked  the  maid,  vainly  endeavour- 
ing  to  conceal  the  alarm  which  she  felt 

"  Yes  I"  exclaimed  Seppel.  "  I  shall  endeavour 
by  my  conduct  to  efface  the  memory  of  my  evil 
doings,  or  leave  my  body  on  the  field  of  battle. 
May  I  hope  that  I  still  retain  a  place  in  your 
esteem  ?" 

The  girl  held  out  her  hand  to  the  youth,  and 
modestly  said  that  she  had  never  altogether  lost 
her  good  opinion  or  good  hopes  of  him,  and  she 
trusted  that  his  future  conduct  would  be  such  as 
effectually  to  efface  from  the  minds  of  others  all 
remembrance  of  the  past 

The  young  outlaw  drew  her  gently  towards 
him,  and  imprinted  a  fervent  kiss  upon  her  lips. 

"  God  bless  you,  El  vie  I"  he  said ;  "  I  shall  re- 
turn worthy  of  you,  or  return  no  more." 

He  started  off,  and  soon  rejoined  his  comrades, 
while  the  maid  continued  to  follow  him  with  her 
eyes  as  long  as  he  remained  in  sight 

At  length  the  little  band  overtook  the  army  of 
the  patriots,  when  Lehstner  and  Glockner  advanced 
to  the  Landamman,  to  intreat  that  he  would  allow 
them  to  fight  in  their  ranks  against  the  enemy, 
offering  to  go  first  into  the  field,  ^ven  though  they 
and  their  companions  should  all  be  cut  in  pieces. 

"If  a  wild  animal,"  said  Lehstner,  ''is  to  be 
destroyed,  without  much  danger  to  those  who  at- 
tack it,  food  is  first  thrown  to  it  that,  whilst  busily 
engaged  in  satisfying  its  hunger,  its  assailants  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  cutting  it  off  free  from 
risk  or  injury  to  themselves.  0  brave  Landam- 
man 1  let  us  be  the  carcase  destined  to  be  thrown 
before  the  enemy,  to  keep  them  in  check  till  you 
can  attack  them  with  greater  effect  Let  our  bodies, 
after  making  an  opening  in  their  serried  ranks, 
through  whidi  you  may  me  more  easily  penetrate, 
be  an  obstacle  in  their  path  to  prevent  and  retard 
their  advance.  With  our  deaths  in  such  a  glorious 
and  honourable  cause  we  wish  to  obliterate  all 
memory  of  our  misdeeds,  and  to  be  restored  again 
to  the  favourable  opinion  of  our  countrymen/ 

"  Spare  your  eloquence !"  replied  Boefeli.  "It 
would  be  drawing  down  on  ourselves  the  wrath  of 
Heaven  were  we  to  permit  you  to  share  in  the 
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holy  Btruggle  for  our  country's  liberties  to  which 
we  are  called.  Besides,  what  guarantee  have  we 
that,  after  having  for  years,  the  greater  part  of 
you  at  least,  left  our  forest*towns,  you  will  not  now 
become  traitors,  and  deliver  us  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy?  Those  who  violate  their  duty  to 
their  countrymen  cannot  be  expected  to  be  true 
men  to  their  country !" 

These  words  caused  a  general  murmur  amongst 
the  outlaws. 

*'RoBfeli!"  said  their  leader,  "take  care  what 
you  do  before  you  reject  the  aid  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  resolute  men  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
who  are  capable  of  giving  some  efficient  assistance 
in  the  approaching  struggle.  Are  yon  yourself  so 
free  from  every  trace  of  sin  or  guilt  that  you  are 
thus  so  rigidly  strict  with  us  ?" 

*''  Yesterday,"  exclaimed  the  Landammau,  allud- 
ing to  the  day  of  penance,  "we received  absolution 
from  all  our  guilt,  and  we  are  not  to-day  inclined 
to  burden  ourselves  with  yours.  A  hundred  and 
twenty  men,  more  or  less,  makes  no  great  difference 
to  a  band  of  patriots  so  resolute  and  devoted  as 
ours.    Farewell  I" 

He  put  his  little  army  in  motion,  and  resumed 
his  onward  march. 

The  small  troop  of  rejected  ones,  far  from  aban- 
doning the  idea  of  encountering  the  enemy,  not- 
withstanding the  treatment  they  had  received,  were 
only  the  more  eager  to  meet  them,  and  determined, 
if  possible,  to  be  the  first  in  the  field.  Taking  a 
somewhat  different  route  from  the  others,  they 
marched  off  towards  Art,  near  the  lake  of  Zng. 
They  had  not  continued  their  progress  long  when 
they  perceived,  at  some  distance,  an  advanced 
division  of  the  Austrians,  their  armour  glittering 
in  the  sun,  and  presenting  a  very  formidable  ap- 
pearance. 

The  Austrians,  on  their  part,  descried  the  little 
band  almost  as  soon  as  they  themselves  had  been 
perceived.  As  soon  as  they  saw  each  other,  both 
parties  came  to  a  halt. 

"  Only  look  \"  said  one  of  the  Austrian  knights 
laughingly  to  another  beside  him  :  "  there  stands 
the  terrible  army  of  the  Swiss,  a  mere  handful  of 
herd-boys,  who  dream  of  attacking  and  defeating 
the  renowned  warriors  of  Austria  with  their  flails 
and  hay-forks.*' 

"In  a  battle  with  clowns,"  replied  the  other, 
"  there  is  neither  honour  nor  glory  to  be  gained." 

"  I  take  it  on  myself,"  boasted  a  third,  "  single- 
handed,  to  crush  with  my  steel  gauntlet  these  rus- 
tic cow-keepers  and  cheese-makers." 

"  We  shall  be  obliged,"  said  a  fourth,  "  to  turn 
butchers,  and  slaughter  these  boors  as  if  they  were 
BO  many  swine.  Faugh !  my  bright  sword  will 
be  dimmed  and  degraded  by  such  ignoble  blood." 

"Huneberg!"  exclaimed  the  first  speaker,  "it 
would  be  a  mercy  to  these  poor  countrymen,  and  save 
ourselves  from  a  degradation  not  to  be  thought  of, 
if  you  were  to  inform  them  that  we  don't  wish  to 
be  subjected  to  the  disgrace  of  trampling  them 
under  our  feet  Therefore,  out  of  th v  compassion, 
counsel  them  to  disperse  and  go  liome.  They 
cannot  stand  against  our  army.  Yon  have  always 
your  tablets  about  yon,  and  are  never  unprovided 


with  paper,  pens  and  gall-black.  Let  the  rabble 
know  that  we,  knights  and  gentlemen,  fight  not 
with  rustics  like  them." 

"  I  only  doubt,"  said  Huneberg, "  whether  among 
these  herdsmen  there  is  one  that  can  read  hand- 
writing ;  but  I  shall  try." 

He  then  sat  down  on  the  clump  of  a  tree,  and 
wrote  a  billet  to  the  effect  that,  on  the  thirteentli 
day  of  November,  the  main  army  of  the  Austrians 
intended  to  advance  in  a  body  by  the  defile  of 
Morgarten,  and  that  as  such  a  small  force  conid 
not  be  expected  to  withstand  their  progress,  they 
would  consult  their  own  safety  best  by  dispersing 
quietly  to  their  huts  and  cottages,  where  they 
would  not  be  molested",  as  the  Austrian  knights 
disdained  to  make  war  on  peasants ;  but  that  if  tiiey 
were  foolhardy  enough  to  encounter  tlieir  lances, 
they  would  be  cut  to  pieces  to  a  man. 

When  finished,  the  billet  was  wound  round  an 
arrow,  and  shot  towards  the  little  band.  It  was 
picked  up  by  one  of  the  Swiss,  and  gazed  at  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  surprise.  The  paper 
passed  from  hand  to  hand,  but  no  one  apparently 
wsA  able  to  decipher  its  contents,  or  make  out  its 
meaning.  In  those  days  few,  even  amongst  the 
nobles,  were  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  it  was 
no  disparagement  to  these  brave  rustics  that  they 
were  ignorant  of  such  useful  arts.  At  last  the 
letter  reached  the  hands  of  Seppel,  the  youngest 
of  the  troop,  who  had  received  a  small  smattering 
of  education,  though  his  dislike  to  learning  had 
been  the  original  cause  of  his  quarrel  with  his 
guardian,  and  his  running  away  from  his  home. 
With  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  and  trouble  he 
managed  to  make  out  the  meaning  of  the  cartel, 
which  filled  the  troop,  and  especially  Glockner, 
with  joy. 

"  Behold  you,  now,"  said  the  latter  personage, 
with  a  tone  of  triumph,  *'  I  have  at  length  my 
reward.  The  little  schooling  which  the  worthy 
monks  at  Art  gave  the  lad  at  my  request,  and  for 
which  a  portion  of  his  money  was  expended, 
stands  us  in  good  stead  to-day.  What  we  have 
just  learned  from  his  mouth  is  surely  worth  more 
than  his  whole  paternal  inheritance !" 

It  is  uncertain  whether  scorn  or  pity  dictated 
the  missive  of  the  Austrians.  History  pretends 
that  the  knight  Henry  Huneberg,  from  feelings  of 
humanity,  under  the  belief  that  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty  men  before  him  formed  the  whole 
Swiss  army,  communicated  to  them  the  welcome 
information  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  advance 
of  the  Austrians.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  that  the  letter  of  the  Austrian 
knights  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Landamman 
Rosfeli,  and  lest  he  and  his  army  should  be  in 
the  same  predicament  as  themselves,  and  not  able 
to  read  it,  that  Seppel  should  be  the  bearer. 

"  We  have  then  done  our  duty,"  said  Lehstner; 
"let  them  do  what  they  consider  best  in  the 
matter." 

Seppel  immediately  started  forth,  and  on  the 
same  evening  delivered  Huneberg's  letter  to  the 
Landamman. 

He  and  those  with  him  congratulated  them- 
selves on  receiving  such  an  important  piece  of 
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intelligeuce ;  and  so  well  satisfied  were  they  with 
Seppels  fidelity  that  they  offered  to  admit  him 
into  their  ranks.  The  offer  was,  however,  declined 
with  modesty  and  firmness,  as  he  preferred  re- 
turning to  his  codipanions,  and  sharing  their 
fortunes. 

Near  the  lake  of  Zug  at  that  time  stood  a  little 
pilgrim  chapel,  towards  which  the  small  band  of 
outlaws  directed  their  march,  in  order  to  confess 
their  sins,  and  be  shrived,  previously  to  engaging 
in  battle.  Evening  was  far  advanced  when  they 
entered  the  retired  and  solitary  chapel,  the  win- 
dows of  which  were  but  feebly  lighted  up  by  the 
reflected  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  ^  Alter  obtaining 
absolntion  from  the  humble  priest  who  ministered 
there,  they  spent  the  night  together  in  such  shel- 
tered places  as  they  could  find  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  that  quiet  and  secluded  spot 

One  day  more,  and  the  decisive  struggle  was  to 
take  place.  Morning  was  glancing  over  hill,  and 
lake,  and  glade,  when  the  little  band  of  outlaws 
ascended  the  elevated  mountain  of  Morgarten,  ever 
to  be  remembered  in  after-history  as  the  Bannock- 
bam  of  Switzerland.  That  day  was  not  spent  in 
idleness.  From  morn  till  late  at  night  they 
worked  laboriously  and  resolutely,  preparing  a 
reception  for  the  foe  which  the  latter  little  antici- 
pated; and  then  they  lay  down,  and  took  their 
rest  with  anxious  thoughts,  but  yet  with  no  feeling 
of  fear,  for  the  morrow. 

The  morn  of  the  13th  November,  1315,  dawned 
beantifully  and  brightly ;  and  hardly  had  the  mist 
roiled  away  from  the  summits  of  the  mountains 
when  the  whole  array  of  the  Austrian  army  was 
seen  advancing  towards  the  defile  of  Morgarten. 
So  assured  were  they  of  meeting  with  no  resist- 
ance, or  of  none  worUiy  of  the  name,  that  no  order 
or  precaution  of  any  kind  was  observed  in  their 
march.  They  came  as  to  an  easy  conquest  On 
one  side  of  the  narrow  road  extended  the  waters 
of  the  deep  lake  of  Egeri,  while  on  the  other 
towered  high  above  their  heads,  as  they  passed 
onward,  the  steep  ridges  of  the  mounts  Morgarten 
and  Saltel.  ISoou  the  narrow  pass  was  filled  with 
the  proud  and  confident  soldiery  of  Austria.  Their 
helmets,  hauberks,  and  corslets  glanced  in  the  sun, 
while  the  jgreat  variety  of  pennons  that  were  seen 
on  every  side  announced  the  vast  number  of 
knights  and  nobles  who  had  engaged  in  the  expe- 
dition. 

The  line  of  warriors  appeared  to  be  endless; 
hot  the  small  band  of  outlaws  perched  on  the  top 
of  ^Eoigarten,  in  an  advantageous  position,  unseen 
l>y  the  advancing  foe,  fearlessly  waited  their  ap- 
proach. As,  in  the  modem  system  of  warfare, 
which  was  then  altogether  unknown,  tlie  gunner 
stands  ready,  with  his  match  burning,  beside  his 
gon,  to  fire  the  train  at  the  word  of  command,  so 
8tood  the  devoted  band  on  the  heights  of  Mor- 
garten, Huge  fragments  of  rock,  stones  of  large 
8ize,  fallen  trees,  and  all  sorts  of  weighty  material 
that  they  could  collect,  were  placed  all  along  the 
summit,  ready  at  a  word  to  be  precipitated  on  the 
IwsU  below.  Their  hearts  beating  high  with  faith 
and  confidence,  those  who  had  placed  them  there 
gazed  down  on  the  narrow  pass  through  which  the 


Austrian  chivalry  were  marching  to  their  doom. 
Every  now  and  then  they  cast  an  impatient  look 
on  Lehstner,  the  leader  of  their  little  band,  for  the 
agreed-on  signal.  Calmly  yet  resolutely  he  kept 
his  eye  on  the  advancing  enemy,  occasionally 
restraining  the  impatience  of  his  followers  by  the 
words  "  ^1  ot  yet !"  delivered  in  a  whisper,  which 
however,  was  heard  by  all  beside  him. 

The  entire  hostile  cavalry  was  now  within  the 
defile.  At  that  moment,  when  the  trumpets  of 
the  enemy  were  sounding  clear  and  shrill  in  the 
depths  below^  and  the  echoes  were  ringing  from 
side  to  side  of  the  narrow  pass,  as  if  pealing  the 
death-notes  of  the  brave,  Lehstner  put  his  hand  on 
the  nearest  fragment  of  rock,  at  the  comer  of  the 
steep.  This  was  the  agreed-on  signal;  and  over, 
*'  at  one  fell  swoop,"  went  stone  and  rock,  and  tree 
and  log,  and  mass  of  earth,  and  all  the  prepared 
ammunition  of  the  preceding  day,  carrying  de- 
struction and  death  among  the  far-spreading  array 
of  the  invading  foemeu.  Glockner  and  his  ward 
Seppel  had  chosen  a  place  beside  each  other,  and 
together  they  had  seized  upon  a  large  and  ponder- 
ous stone.  Their  combined  exertions  moved  the 
heavy  mass  out  of  its  place,  and  slowly  made  it 
yield.  For  a  moment  it  hung  at  the  very  edge  of 
the  precipice;  then  falling,  it  rebounded  from  crag 
to  crag,  leaping  'Mike  the  live  thunder,"  till  it 
descended,  with  a  crash,  on  the  heads  of  the  unfor- 
tunates below,  pressed  together  in  a  small  space, 
committing  frightful  devastation  among  them. 
Seppel  followed  with  his  eye  its  descent;  and 
when  he  saw  the  havoc  it  had  made,  he  bawled 
out  to  Glockner  in  a  tone  of  glee — 

"  Ho  !  ho  !  guardian !  only  see  what  a  big  hole 
it  has  made  in  the  kettle-drum  1  That  pill  has  ope- 
rated well.  Thb  steel-covered  chargers,  with  their 
boastful  riders  are  crushed  to  powder  under  its 
weight.  Ha !  ha !  down  with  more  of  the  same 
kind !  What  a  glorious  confusion  they  cause !  Oh, 
what  fun !" 

"  Who  laughs  there  ?'*  cried  Lehstner,  "  Who  ia 
there  so  unchristian  as  to  deride  the  wretched  fate 
of  the  brave  knights  below,  although  they  have 
come  into  our  country  as  enemies?"* 

Seppel  felt  the  reproof,  and  worked  the  more 
earnestly  to  conceal  his  humiliation.  Neither  on 
his  part  nor  on  that  of  his  compatriots  was  there 
any  intermission  in  hurling  down  on  the  foe  un- 
derneath the  destructive  missiles  which  they  had 
abundantly  collected,  the  day  before,  for  the 
purpose. 

The  disorder  in  the  ranks  of  the  hostile  army 
had  now  attained  its  height  The  narrow  strait 
was  blocked  up  with  crushed  horses  and  dead  men ; 
and  those  yet  alive,  who,  seeing  no  enemy  to  fight 
with,  were  anxious  to  escape  with  life,  could  not 
find  a  way  out  from  among  the  fallen  bodies  which 
surrounded  them  on  all  sides.  Numbers  of  horses, 
either  wounded  or  afifrightcd  at  the  thundering 
noises  which  assailed  them  and  the  confusion  thai 
everywhere  prevailed,  became  furious,  and  reared 
and  kicked  and  fell,  burying  their  riders  under 
their  bodies,  crushed  to  death  by  their  weight. 
Many  were  precipitated  into  the  hike  of  Egeri, 
and  drowned   beneath  its  waters,    llie  cavalry, 
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which  went  fore  mo  st,  now  anxious  to  retreat, 
pressed  backwards  on  the  advancing  infantry, 
and  threw  their  ranks  into  disorder.  The  troopers 
in  the  rear,  having  no  idea  of  tlie  nature 
of  the  attack,  fancied  that  the  Swiss  had  com- 
menced the  battle  in  front,  and  hastened  forward 
to  sustain  their  comrades,  bnrning  with  an 
ardent  desire  to  mingle  in  the  contest.  This 
only  the  more  increased  the  danger  and  the  con- 
fusion. What  availed  the  bravery  of  knighthood 
in  such  a  contest?  Of  what  use  were  their 
armour,  shields,  swords,  cross-bows,  and  lances 
against  the  ponderous  and  destructive  weapons  so 
incessantly  showered  doWn  upon  their  heads,  and 
that  by  an  inaccessible  foe  ? — for  those  who  were 
left  alive  of  the  invaders  now  saw  the  enemy 
whom  they  had  despised,  and  who  now  so  merci- 
lessly assailed  them,  perched  on  heights  not  at- 
tainable by  them  or  by  their  weapons.  They 
were  caught  like  mice  in  a  trap ;  and  they  gnashed 
their  teem  in  impotent  rage  when  they  thought 
that  they  could  not  avenge  their  comrades*  fate, 
nor,  by  aiiy  eflFort,  avert  their  own. 

Leopold  Gloriosus  beheld  with  dismay  his  brave 
and  &ithful  followers  falling  around  him,  and 
ground  to  the  earth  by  rocks,  and  stones,  and 
trees,  launched,  as  it  seemed,  by  some  enraged  and 
inexorable  Nemesis,  on  the  heads  of  those  daring 
enslavers  who  had  not  scrupled  to  pollute  with 
their  tread  the  free  and  sacred  soil  of  Switzerland. 
Fears  for  his  own  safety  were  mixed  with  regrets 
and  vows  of  vengeance  for  that  of  his  followers. 
There  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  of  the 
flying  missiles  would  respect  the  leader  more 
than  any  soldier  of  his  gallant  army,  or  that  the 
clumsy  fragments  of  rocks  that  were  continually 
falling  around  him  would  acknowledge  his  arch- 
dacal  dignity,  and  spare  /itm,  in  consideration  of 
his  superior  rank,  when  so  many  knights  and  no- 
bles, not  to  mention  meaner  victims,  lay  crushed 
and  broken  around  him.  In  vain  he  issued  orders 
to  sound  a  retreat  No  one  was  in  a  condition  to 
obey  him. 

It  was  with  a  grateful  and  elated  feeling  that 
the  little  band  above  looked  down  on  the  scene  be- 
neath, and  congratulated  each  other  on  the  result 
of  their  exertions.  By  their  own  unaided  efforts 
thev  had  broken  the  strength  of  the  invaders  of 
their  country,  and  rendered  what  remained  of  them 
an  easy  prey  to  the  army  of  the  confederates.  As 
long  as  the  stones  and  trees  which  they  had  accu- 
mulated lasted,  they  were  not  idle.  Big  drops  of 
perspiration  ran  down  their  glowing  faces,  and  the 
rough  November  wind  which  blew  refreshingly 
over  the  motmtain-top  was  felt  by  them  as  a  relief. 
When  their  ammunition  was  nearly  expended, 
S^ppel,  who  was  on  the  watch,  called  out  that  the 
army  of  the  Walsteds  was  advancing.  This  was 
actually  the  case.  The  confederates  had  posted 
themselves  in  a  most  advantageous  situation,  and 
resolved  there  to  wait  the  onset  of  the  enemy ;  but 
perceiving,  to  their  great  amazement,  the  confusion 
into  which  the  Austrians  had  been  thrown,  and 
learning  the  conduct  of  the  small  band  which  they 
had  re^ed  to  allow  to  co-operate  with  them,  they 
felt  at  once  that  a  juncture  had  arisen  of  which 


they  ought  to  avail  themselves ;  that,  in  short,  the 
moment  had  arrived  for  a  bold  and  decinve  attack, 
and  they  lost  no  time  in  marching  forward  to  en- 
counter the  enemy. 

The  little  band  on  the  summit  of  the  moimtBia 
perceived  their  advance,  and  not  thinking  it  fnr 
that  those  who  had  despised  and  rejected  their  aid 
should,  now  when  their  efforts  had  been  ao  effec- 
tual, have  all  the  glory  to  themselves,  they  has- 
tened down  to  take  part  in  the  overthrow  of  their 
country's  enemies.  Before  doing  so,  however,  they 
saluted  the  latter  with  a  parting  voUoy  of  etoues 
from  the  mountain,  which  completed  the  coniuflioD 
of  the  wedged-in  mass  below,  who  could  neither 
fight  nor  fly.  The  engagement  that  ensued  may 
be  said  to  have  been  a  scene  of  almost  unresifitiog 
slaughter ;  for  the  Austrians  were  altogether  inca- 
pable of  offering  any  front  to  their  eager  assail- 
ants. The  gigantic  blacksmith  swung  his  batUe- 
dub  all  around  him,  and  where  he  once  struck  a 
second  blow  was  not  needed.  The  long  lance  in 
the  hands  of  the  astounded  Austrians  became  a 
useless  toy,  while  the  heavy  armour  which  they 
wore  could  not  prevent,  but  rather  aided,  their 
destruction. 

Glockner  continued  to  press  forward,  followed 
closely  by  his  young  companion  Seppel  His 
object  was  to  reach  the  Archduke  Leopold,  who 
was  easily  recognised  by  his  glittering  armonr, 
and  the  yellow  and  black  scarf  over  his  shoulder. 

"Leopold  Gloriosus!"  cried  Glockner,  when 
very  near  him,  "  turn,  and  meet  your  &te  1" 

''Here!"  exclaimed  a  knight,  interposing, 
anxious  to  save  the  Archduke,  *'here  is  Leopold 
Oldriosus  I" 

At  the  same  time  he  aimed  a  blow  with  hia 
sword  at  Oldckner*s  head,  which  would  have 
cloven  him  to  the  chin  had  it  reached  him — ^furthe 
blacksmith,  intent  only  on  meeting  the  Archduke, 
saw  nothing  of  the  threatened  danger;  hut 
Seppel  sprang  forward,  and  intercepted  the  blow 
with  his  halbert  The  sword  glided  along  the 
pointed  iron,  and,  penetrating  into  Seppels 
shoulder,  inflicted  a  wound  which  caused  much 
blood  to  flow.  His  senses  swam  around  him,  and, 
staggering  forward,  he  fell  helplessly  to  the 
ground. 

The  carnage  had  now  lasted  for  some  time,  said 
the  loss  of  the  Austrians  was  very  great.  Up- 
wards of  a  thousand  horsemen,  the  larger  portion 
of  whom  were  noblemen  and  knights,  covered  the 
ground.  Vast  numbers  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lake  Egeri.  Historians  do  not  mention  the 
amount  of  those  who  found  their  death  while  en- 
deavouring to  escape  from  the  fatal  defile,  or  how 
many  succeeded  in  saving  themselves  by  flight. 
Leopold  himself  escaped  with  great  difficulty. 
The  elite  of  his  army  was  annihilated,  and  his 
honour  was  completely  gone.  The  despised  herd- 
boys,  milkmen,  cowfbeders,  and  cheesemakers 
remained  the  conquerors,  and  numbered  only 
flfteen  dead  in  all. 

When  Seppel  recovered  his  senses,  he  found 
himself  extended  on  a  soil  couch,  and  surrounded 
by  well-known  faces.  One  among  them  was  spe- 
cially welcome  to  him.    It  was  that  of  Elvie,  ifiith 
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her  bright  eye  and  cheerful  countenance,  on  which 
a  trace  of  anxiety  was,  on  his  account,  at  this  time 
particularly  observable.  On  attempting  to  move, 
a  violent  pain  in  his  left  shoulder  soon  recalled  to 
his  recollection  what  had  taken  place. 

"  Where  is  the  enemy  ?"  was  his  first  question. 

"The  enemy  has  fled;"  said  G18ckner,  who  was 
present,  "  and  the  soil  of  Switzerland  is  free  from 
his  tread.  The  Austriana  have  been  twice  beaten — 
at  Morgarten  and  at  Burgenstad.'* 

"  And  are  we  still  in  disgrace  with  our  country- 
men ?    Do  they  yet  refuse  to  acknowledge  us  ?" 

"  My  darling  boy !"  replied  Grlttckner,  with  a 
feeling  of  laudable  pride,  "  we  are  all  pronounced 
worthy  of  our  country's  gratitude.  Nay,  even  the 
Landamman  himself  has  overwhelmed  us  with  his 
praises  f* 

This  intelligence  was  a  soothing  balm  to  Sep- 
pel*s  wound ;  but  he  was  powerfully  affected  when 
Glockner,  in  his  own  roughly-affectionate  way, 
said  to  him,  "  I  had  long  ago  forgiven  you  the 
wound  yon  inflieted  on  me.  It  was  not  so  bad  nor 
so  deep  ad  the  one  which  you  received  in  saving 
my  life.    All  I  possess  shall  be  your  property ; 


and  henceforth  I  shall  ever  regard  you  as  a  son. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  you,  my  head  would  not 
this  day  have  been  upon  my  shoulders." 

Seppel  could  not  speak,  for  his  feelings  had 
fairly  got  the  better  of  him.  At  length  he  turned 
his  eyes  upon  Elvie,  and  a  mutual  and  expressive 
smile  passed  between  them. 

Addressing  her  father,  he  said, "  Ah,  Melchior ! 
would  that  I  could  prevail  on  yon,  too,  to  regard 
me  as  3rour  son !  Shall  you  be  angry  if  I  call  you 
father  V  It  is  true  that  I  was  a  stubborn  and  idle 
lad  once,  but  all  that  is  past  now.  I  can  and  will 
work  for  Elvie  and  myself;  will  you  give  her  to 
me  to  be  my  wife  when  I  recover  ? 

"  You  are  of  true  Swiss  blood,"  said  Melchior, 
"  and  so  is  my  Elvie.  Why  should  I  not  regard 
as  my  son  him  who  fought  so  courageously  for  his 
country  ?  And  Elvie,  though  she  says  nothing,  is, 
I  am  sure,  as  willing  as  yourself  that  you  should 
become  my  son." 

So  saying,  Melchior  placed  his  daughter*s  hand 
in  that  of  Seppel,  and  thus  the  latter  obtained  the 
fairest  wreath  of  laurel  with  which  a  conqueror  can 
be  crowned — even  the  chosen  mistress  of  his  heart. 
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I  WAS  mentioning  one  day  to  an  old  friend  ahd 
fellow-rambler  of  mine  the  pleasure  I  had  derived 
from  a  visit  to  the  Palais  du  Luxembourg,  in  Paris. 
"Oh,"  said  he,  "my  recollections  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg Palace  are  anything  but  pleasant  One 
entire  generation  has  passed  away,  and  a  second 
liss  followed  far  on  the  same  road,  since  I  entered 
it ;  but  were  I  to  live  to  the  age  of  an  antediluvian, 
I  imagine  the  remembrance  of  the  period  which  I 
passed  in  the  Luxembourg  would  dwell  with  me 
to  the  last  hour  of  my  life." 

These  words  naturally  raised  my  curiosity,  and, 
from  the  character  of  the  speaker,  whom  I  had 
known  for  many  years  as  a  man  of  much  and 
varied  knowledge  and  unimpeachable  probity,  also 
aroused  my  sympathy ;  I  pressed  him,  therefore, 
to  favour  me  with  the  incidents  which  had  made 
80  indriible  an  impression  upon  his  mind.  He 
made  no  difficulty  of  complying  with  my  request ; 
but,  stirring  the  fire  and  leaning  back  in  his  easy 
*chair,  delivered  his  brief  narrative  very  nearly  in 
the  following  words. 

You  do  not  perhaps  remember  that  the  Palais 
du  Luxembourg  was  at  one  period  used  as  a  prison. 
Some  of  those  splendid  saloons  which  yion  so  much 
admire  were  once  bordered  with  cells  hastily 
erected  teitli  rough  planks,  the  centre  of  the  area 
being  used  as  a  eommon  room  for  the  whole  of  the 
prisoners.  When  the  Revolution  of  1789  broke 
out  in  France,  I  was  the  junior  partner  of  an 
English  house  doing  business  in  a  certain  kind  of 
merchandise  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor^.  I  was  very 
youx^,  almost  a  lad,  indeed,  but  I  had  invested  the 
whole  of  my  small  fortune  in  the  concern.    I  was 


active  ahd  sedulous,  and  I  devoted  thy  entire  ener* 
gies  to  the  prosecution  of  our  joint  interests,  which 
throve  considerably.  When  the  troubl  eA  came,  my 
partners,  who  conceived  that  they  had  grounds  for 
apprehension,  resolved  to  quit  the  country ;  and 
they  offered  me  the  whole  of  the  business  upon 
terms  so  advantageous  that  I  did  not  feel  justified  in 
refusing  them.  I  had  never  meddled  with  politics, 
(for  which,  indeed,  I  had  no  talent  or  inclination),! 
was  too  young  to  have  any  enemies  or  to  be  suspected 
of  partizanship ;  so  I  closed  with  the  offer  that  was 
made  me,  and  resolved  to  brave  the  perils  of  the 
time,  making  my  business  the  sole  object  of  my 
care  and  solicitude,  and  leaving  all  things  else  to 
take  their  course.  I  pursued  this  plan  rigidly, 
avoiding  all  participation  in  the  excitement  of  the 
period,  and  not  even  conversing  on  the  subject  of 
public  affairs,  concerning  which  upon  all  occasions 
I  professed,  what  indeed  was  the  truth,  that  I 
knew  nothing.  I  went  oh  thus  for  some  years, 
and  amidst  all  the  horrors  and  vicissitudes  of  the 
Revolution  my  business  throve  prosperously.  I 
experienced  no  sort  of  interruption — never  re- 
ceived a  single  domiciliary  visit  from  any  one  of 
the  factions  upon  whom  the  sovereign  authority  so 
suddenly  devolved — and,  to  all  appearance^  had 
escaped  suspicion  under  each  and  All  of  the  rapidly- 
changing  dynasties.  I  had  well-nigh  doubled  my 
wealth  by  unwearied  diligence,  and  had  long  ba- 
nished all  thought  of  peril  in  the  course  I  Was 
pursuing,  when,  one  rainy  night  in  the  summer  of 
1793, 1  was  roused  from  my  rest  after  I  had  been 
a  full  hour  asleep  in  bed,  compelled  to  hurry  on  a 
few  clothes  at  a  minute's  notice,  pushed  into  a  car- 
riage waiting  at  my  door,  and  driven  off  to  a 
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midnight  tribunal.  Arrivod  at  the  Hotel  do  Villa, 
I  requested  to  hear  the  charge  which  had  been 
made  against  me,  but  was  desired  to  hold  my 
peaee.  I  was  brought  there  for  identification,  and 
not  for  a  hearing,  the  ruffian  in  office  informed 
me,  and  it  would  be  time  enough;  for  me  to  hear 
the  charge  when  I  was  called  upon  to  answer  it. 
It  was  in  vain  that  I  pleaded  the  injustice  of  such 
a  proceeding ;  I  was  obliged  to  submit  to  their 
pleasure.  A  pen  was  put  into  my  hand,  and  I 
was  ordered  to  write  my  protest,  if  I  had  any  to 
make.  I  did  so  in  a  few  words,  claiming  protec- 
tion as  a  French  citizen.  The  presiding  scoundrel 
pretended  to  compare  my  writing  with  some  ima- 
ginary seditious  document  of  which  it  was  not 
possible  that  I  could  have  been  the  author,  and  at 
once  committed  me  to  prison.  I  was  kept  in 
waiting  while  some  other  pretended  examinations 
were  gone  through,  and  then,  in  company  with 
three  more  unfortunates,  was  driven  ofif  to  the 
Luxembourg,  where,  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  I  was  bundled  into  a  cell  furnished  with 
a  straw  paillasse  and  rug,  a  deal  table  and  a  single 
chair,  and  lighted  by  a  small  lamp  suspended  aloft 
out  of  my  reach. 

When  I  could  find  time  to  reflect  upon  the  sud- 
den calamity  which  had  overtaken  me,  I  could  come 
to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  I  had  been  made 
the  victim  of  the  cupidity  of  some  villain  or  vil- 
lains who  had  contrived  to  incarcerate  me  out  of 
the  way,  while  they  made  a  plunder  of  my  pro- 
perty. The  imputation  of  seditious  correspon- 
dence, which  I  knew  to  be  nothing  but  a  pretence, 
bore  me  out  in  this  conjecture ;  and  upon  thinking 
the  matter  over  again  and  again,  I  came  by  the 
conviction  at  last,  that,  bad  as  the  matter  was,  it 
might  have  been  much  worse.  I  thought  I  saw 
that  there  was  little  chance  of  my  being  brought 
up  for  trial,  as  it  would  be  more  for  tiie  interest  of 
my  enemies,  whoever  they  were,. to  keep  me  out 
of  the  way,  than  to  bring  me  before^a  tribunal  which 
might  or  might  not  condemn  me  to  death,  but 
which  could  hardly  fail  of  discovering  the  motive 
of  my  abduction  and  imprisonment  Thus  I  got 
rid  of  the  fear  of  the  guillotine,  and  I  soon  found 
another  cause  for  gratuJation  in  the  fact  that  I  had 
not  been  searched.  I.had  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  in  my  pocket-book,  and,  by  a  piece  of  good 
fortune,  the  book  containing  my  baxiking-account 
was  in  the  breast-pocket  of  my  over-coat,  which 
I  had  put  on  on  the  previous  evening  in  conse- 
quence of  a  sudden  storm,  and  which,  on  hearing 
die  pattering  rain,  I  had  instinctively  seized  upon 
coming  away.  Before  I  lay  down  upon  my  mise- 
rable couch  I  contrived  effectuallv  to  secrete  my 
valuables,  in  the  fear  that  they  might  be  abstracted 
in  case  I  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  sleep.  I  had 
been  locked  in  by  the  gaoler,  and  I  imagined  that 
the  ten  square  feet  which  limited  my  view  would 
confine  all  my  motions  during  the  term  of  my 
imprisonment  In  spite  of  all  my  anxieties  and 
the  disagreeable  novelty  of  my  position,  I  fell  off 
to  slumber  about  sunrise,  and  into  a  pleasant  dream 
of  home  in  England,  and  the  sunny  fields  of 
childhood. 

I  was  awoke  soon  after  seven  o'clock  by  the  sound 


of  laughter  and  loud  voices  mingled  with  the  twang- 
ing of  a  lute.  I  started  up,  and  seeing  that  the  door  of 
my  cell  was  standing  ajar,  I  bent  forward  and  looked 
out  My  apparition  in  a  red  night-cap  was  received 
with  a  burst  of  merriment  loud  and  prolonged  from 
some  fifty  well-dressed  individuals  seated  on  chains 
or  lounging  on  tables  in  the  centre  of  a  large  arena, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  with  cells,  the  counterpart 
of  my  own.  They  hailed  me  as  "Le  Bonnet 
Rouge,"  and  wished  me  joy  of  my  advent  aniong 
them.  Making  my  toilet  as  speedily  as  possible, 
I  joined  them  with  the  best  grace  I  could,  and  re- 
quested to  be  allowed  the  pleasure  of  their  society, 
if,  as  I  supposed  from  what  I  saw,  the  rules  of  the 
prison  permitted  me  the  indulgence.  A  young  man 
politely  stepped  forward,  and  volunteered  to  in- 
struct me  in  the  constitution  and  the  etiquette  of 
the  society  into  which  I  had  been  so  abruptly  in* 
troduced.  He  was  the  model  of  courtesy  and  good 
breeding,  and  soon  initiated  me  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  association  which  the  prisoners  had  set  on 
foot  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  tedium  of 
confinement,  and  for  banishing  the  gloomy  shadow 
of  speedy  and  certain  death  impending  over  the 
major  part  of  them.  He  informed  me  that  we 
were  at  liberty  either  to  take  our  meals  in  commonat 
the  general  table  in  the  saloon  where  we  then  were, 
or  to  withdraw  with  our  several  messes  to  our  own 
cells ;  but  that  no  gentleman  who  could  not  show 
a  cheerful  countenance,  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  was  expected  to  make  bis 
appearance  either  at  dinner  or  supper,  or,  indeed, 
in  the  saloon  at  all,  save  for  the  purpose  of  peri- 
odical exercise.  He  argued  that  a  dejected  and 
sorrowful  face,  though  it  might  be  allowable  in  the 
case  of  a  solitary  prisoner,  was  clearly  an  ofifence 
against  the  whole  assembly,  each  of  whom  having 
his  own  burden  to  bear,  was  entitled  to  at  least  as 
good  an  example  of  courage  as  he  could  funush 
himself;  and  that  upon  those  grounds  they  bad 
come  to  the  understandmg,  which  was  perfectly 
well  known  and  acted  upon  among  them,  that 
those  who  had  not  sufficient  fortitude  to  oppose  a 
smile  to  the  scowl  of  Fate  should  confine  their 
sorrows  to  their  own  cabins,  and  not  disturb  the 
enjoyments,  short-lived  as  they  were,  nor  unsettle 
the  constancy  of  their  fellows  by  the  parade  of  un- 
availing dejection.  He  added,  that  if  I  could  con- 
duce to  the  amusement  of  their  circle  by  any 
means,  no  matter  how,  I  should  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  benefactor ;  that  they  had  music,  public 
debates,  and  dramatic  representations,  thotigh  with- 
out scenery  or  appropriate  dresses ;  and  that  in  ail 
or  any  of  these  amusements  I  might  take  a  part  if 
I  chose,  and  might  feel  sure  of  their  candid  appre- 
ciation of  my  endeavours.  He  then,  with  the 
utmost  sangfroid,  gave  me  to  understand  that  their 
first  violin  would  that  morning  leave  them,  Uiongfa 
he  would  give  them  a  parting  cavatina  before  he 
moimted  the  tumbril,  which  would  call  on  its  way  to 
the  guillotine  about  twelve  o^dock.  fifteen  other 
gentlemen  of  their  community  were  bound  on  the 
same  voyage ;  they  were  liable  to  such  deductions 
from  their  social  circle,  he  was  sorry  to  say — and 
he  shrugged  his  shoulders — on  occasions  far  too  fre- 
quent for  their  repose;  but  then  they  were  con- 
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Btandy  receiving  fresh  additions,  and  their  number 
WM  generally  very  nearly  if  not  quite  complete. 
He  told  me  that  among  the  twenty  or  thirty  gen- 
tlemen conversing  so  cheerfully  at  the  next  table, 
seven  would  die  that  morning,  and  apologised  for 
not  pointing  out  the  particular  individuals,  on  the 
ncore  of  its  being  hardly  polite  to  do  so. 

I  was  perfe<^y  horrified  at  the  communication 
of  my  voluble  companion.    Though  living  so  long 
in  (he  very  centre  and  focus  of  revolution,  I  had 
kept  80  carefully  clear  of  the  terrible  drama  which 
bad  been  acting,  and  had  been  so  wrapped  up  in 
my  own  concerns,  that  I  was  altogether  unpre- 
pared for  the  recognition  of  such  a  state  of  feeling 
on  the  subject  of  certain,  sudden,  and  murderous 
death,  as  I  now  found  existing  around  me.    It  re- 
quired all  the  courage  and  self-control  I  was  master 
of  to  repress  the  natural  exclamations  of  dismay 
that  rose  to  my  lips.    I  thanked  my  new  friend 
for  his  courtesy,  expressed  my  determination  not 
to  appear  in  the  social  circle  at  any  time  when  my 
spirits  were  not  up  to  the  mark,  and,  bowing  cere- 
moniondy,  withdrew  to  my  own  cell  to  ruminate 
alone  upon  what  I  had  heard.    You  may  imagine 
what  passed  in  my  mind.    I  had  been  religiously 
educated  in  a  Protestant  country;  I  had  never, 
even  in  France,  neglected  the  daily  duties  of  reli- 
gion. I  had  knelt,  morning  and  evening,  from  my 
earliest  childhood,  to  my  father's  God ;  and  I  had 
devoutly  sought  the  especial  direction  of  his  pro- 
vidence both  in  taking  the  step  which  led  me  to 
Paris  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  that  which  had 
fixed  me  there  when  my  partners  had  fled  in 
apprehension  of  calamity.     The  idea  of  death 
had  been  to  me  always  one  of  uumingled  solem- 
nity;  and  the  thought  of  opposing  laughter  and 
merriment  to  the  grim  aspect  of  the  grisly  king 
waa  abhorrent  to  my  imagination.    I  remained 
all  the  naorning  in  my  cell,  a  prey  to  miserable 
and  anxious    thought      I   heard    the    cavatina 
played  with  firmness  and  brilliancy  by  the  mu- 
Bician  who  knew  to  a  certainty  that  within  an 
hour  he  would  be  a  headless  corpse.    I  heard 
the  tumbril  drive  up  to  the  door  which  was  to 
convey  sixteen  of  my  fellow-prisoners  to  feed 
the  drippmg  axe.     I  saw  them  defile  past  my  cell 
as  the  gaoler  checked  them  off  on  his  list,  and 
heard  them  respond  gaily  to  the  "  Bon  voyage"  of 
their  companions  ere  they  departed  in  the  fatal 
cart  which  was  to  carry  them  "  out  of  the  world." 

There  is,  however^  a  force  in  circumstances 
Ktipngenough  to  overcome  the  habits  and  iustinctsof 
alife-time.  I  had  not  been  a  month  in  the  Luxem- 
hourg  before  the  idea  of  death  by  violence,  once 
^  terrible  and  appalling,  began  to  assume  a  very 
^*ifferent  aspect  in  my  mind.  Our  society  con- 
Buted  of  above  a  hundred  in  number,  and  the 
^jor  part  of  them,  incarcerated  for  political 
onencee,  were  but  in  the  position  of  losers  in  a 
Kame  in  which  they  had  played  the  stake  of  life 
for  the  chance  of  power.  They  paid  the  penalty 
as  readily  and  as  recklessly  as  they  had  played  the 
game;  and  the  spectacle  which  their  fate  presented 
to  my  view,  though  it  never  reconciled  me  to  their 
repuUive  indifference  to  the  importance  of  life,  yet 
gradually  undermined  my  own  estimate  of  its 


value.  Every  means  of  amusement  that  could  be 
thought  of  was  resorted  to  for  diversion.  Plays 
were  acted  night  after  night,  the  female  characters 
being  personated  by  the  youngest  of  the  party  iu 
robes  borrowed  from  the  wardrobe  of  the  gaoIer*s 
wife.  Concerts  were  got  up,  and  the  songs  of  all 
nations  were  sung  with  much  taste  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  lute  in  the  hands  of  an  old  pro- 
fessor, who,  it  afterwards  came  out,  had  been  im- 
prisoned by  mistake,  because  he  bore  the  name  of 
an  offender.  Card-parties  sat  down  to  play  every 
evening ;  and  men  would  continue  the  game,  and 
deal  the  cards  with  a  steady  hand,  though  they 
heard  their  names  called  over  in  the  list  of  those 
who  were  to  grace  the  guillotine  on  the  morrow. 
It  was  rare  that  executions  followed  ou  two  suc- 
cessive days ;  there  was  often,  indeed,  a  respite  for 
a  fortnight  together ;  but  I  noticed  with  a  shudder 
that,  whenever  the  cells  were  all  occupied,  an  exe- 
cution, and  usually  of  a  large  number,  speedily 
followed. 

Months  passed  away.  I  was  unhappy  beyond 
expression,  from  the  want  of  sympathy  and  of 
occupation.  I  liad  been  allowed  to  receive  a  box 
of  clothes  and  linen  from  my  residence ;  and  my 
servant  had  put  a  few  English  books  into  the  box, 
with  a  design  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  confine- 
ment Among  the  books  was  Baxter  s  **  Call  to 
the  Unconverted."  It  came  into  my  head  that  I 
might  find  occupation  in  translating  this  work  into 
French,  and  that  by  circulating  it  very  cheaply 
among  the  populace  I  might  perhaps  do  some- 
thing to  stem  the  course  of  bloodshed  and  pro- 
fanity in  which  all  seemed  hurrying  headlong 
forward.  I  procured  writing-materials,  and  shut- 
ting myself  up  several  hours  a-day  in  my  cell, 
commenced  the  translation.  I  did  not  make  very 
rapid  progress ;  my  attention  was  too  much  dis- 
tracted by  what  was  going  on  around  me  to  per- 
mit me  to  do  much  during  the  day.  At  eleven  at 
night  we  were  locked  in  our  cells,  and  then  I 
generally  wrote  for  a  quiet  hour  before  going 
to  bed. 

I  had  been  thus  engaged  for  some  three  or  four 
months,  and  had  completed  more  than  half  my 
undertaking,  when,  as  I  sat  one  morning  at  my 
writing,  one  of  the  attendants  knocked  at  my  cell 
door,  and  announced  a  visitor  in  the  person  of  an 
Englishnu&n,  who,  having  been  consigned  to  pri- 
son, had  inquired  if  any  of  his  fellow-countrymen 
were  in  confinement,  and  having  been  referred  to 
me,  now  sought  an  introduction.  I  rose,  of  course, 
immediately,  and  proceeded  to  offer  him  such  wel- 
come as  the  place  afforded.  He  was  a  man  already 
stricken  in  years,  of  a  rather  forbidding  aspect,  but 
with  the  fire  of  intellect  in  his  restless  eye.  He 
introduced  himself  to  me  as  Thomas  Paine,  the 
author  of  the  *' Eights  of  Man, '  and  he  hoped  he 
might  add,  the  consistent  friend  of  liberty,  though, 
for  the  present  at  least,  he  had  lost  his  own.  I 
condoled  with  him  as  well  as  I  could,  and  assisted 
in  installing  him  iu  a  cell  next  to  mine  which 
happened  to  be  vacant  I  may  confess  that  I  was 
much  more  astonished  than  gratified  by  the  acces- 
siuu  of  such  a  companion ;  but  as  he  never  sought 
to  intrude  upon  my   privacy,  I  was  enabled  to 
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proceed  with  my  work  unmolested.  I  made  him 
acquainted  with  tlie  etiquette  of  the  prison,  and 
the  necessity  of  a  cheerful  face  if  he  went  into 
company;  and  he  warmly  approved  of  the  regu- 
lation, though  he  rarely  complied  with  it,  as  he 
kept  himself  almost  constantly  in  his  cell.  He 
wrote  for  several  hours  every  day;  and  told  me  that 
he  was  approaching  fast  towards  the  completion 
of  a  work,  which,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Age  of 
Reason,"  woiild  one  dav  make  a  noise  in  the 
world,  and  do  something  towards  putting  the 
forces  of  Priestcraft  to  the  rout  At  my  request, 
he  lent  me  a  portion  of  the  manuscript,  which 
having  perused  with  indignation,  I  returned  with 
my  unqualified  condemnation,  at  which  he  laughed 
good-humouredly,  and  said  I  had  been  too  effec- 
tually nursed  in  prejudices  to  be  able  to  judge 
impartially.  I  did  not  return  the  confidence  with 
which  he  had  honoured  me  by  making  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  purpose  for  which  I  was  labour- 
ing. The  winter  of  *93-94  was  nearly  over  before 
I  had  got  my  manuscript  in  a  fit  condition  to  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  printer.  I  remember 
being  much  troubled  in  the  preparation  of  the  last 
few  pages  by  the  crowded  state  of  the  prison.  Not 
only  were  all  the  cells  occupied,  but  a  full  half  of 
them  contained  a  couple  of  inmates  each,  and  I 
was  obliged  myself  to  purchase  immunity  from 
partnership  with  a  stranger  at  a  considerable  Sum. 
We  who  had  been  long  in  prison  knew  well 
enough  what  to  look  for  from  such  a  state  of 
things,  and  every  ni^ht  after  supper  we  expected 
the  summons  of  the  bell  which  preceded  the  read- 
ing over  of  the  black  list.  It  came  at  last,  after 
a  respite  of  eighteen  days,  an  interval  which  had 
caused  many  to  hope  that  these  judicial  slaughters 
were  at  an  end.  The  first  stroke  of  the  bell  pro- 
duced a  dead  silence,  and  we  listened  with  horror 
while  twenty-seven  names  were  deliberately  called 
over,  together  with  the  numbers  of  the  cells  in 
which  their  owners  domiciled.  I  saw  Mr.  Paine 
seated  in  his  cell,  and  clutching  the  door  in  his 
hand,  as  he  looked  sternly  through  the  partial 
opening  upon  the  face  of  the  gaoler  as  he  read 
over  the  list.  Wlien  it  was  concluded,  he  shut 
himself  in,  and  I  heard  him  moving  about  at 
intervals  during  the  whole  night  I  did  not  sleep 
myself,  and  I  felt  sure  that  he  did  not  attempt 
to  sleep. 

When  the  victims  were  mustered  the  next 
morning  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  tumbrils 
which  were  to  bear  them  to  death,  the  gaoler  de- 
clared that  the  number  was  phort  by  one ;  that  he 
was  bound  to  furnish  the  full  complement  of  twenty- 
eight,  which  he  asserted  was  the  number  he  had 
read  off  the  night  before.  He  was  requested  to 
ref^r  to  the  list,  and  read  it  again ;  but,  by  some 
strange  management,  this  could  not  be  found. 

"  Gentlemen, "  said  the  gaoler,  "  you  must 
manage  it  among  you  somehow :  it  is  as  much  as 
my  own  head  is  worth — though  to  be  sure  heads 
are  at  a  discount  just  now — to  send  short  weight 
in  bargains  of  this  sort.  Be  so  good  as  to  settle 
it  among  yourselves."  At  these  words  a  volunteer 
stepped  forward.  "  What  signifies  a  day  or  two 
more  or  less?"  he  cried,  "  1  will  go  I    Gentlemen, 


do  not  trouble  yourselves — the  affair  is  finished  1" 
A  light  murmur  of  applause  was  deemed  a  suffi- 
cient reward  for  his  gratuitous  act  of  self-devotion, 
which  under  different  circumstances  might  have 
won  an  immortality  of  fame.  The  voluntary  vic- 
tim could  have  been  barely  five-and-twenty.  He 
was  allowed  to  lead  off  the  dance  in  the  grim 
tragedy  of  the  morning.  He  did  so  with  an 
alacrity  altogether  and  exceedingly  French.  I  do 
not  recollect  his  name  ;  his  exploit  was  no  more 
than  a  three  days'  wonder. 

From  what  reason  I  know  not,  but  it  began  to 
be  rumoured  that  one  of  the  Englishmen  ought  to 
have  completed  the  condemned  list ;  and  suspicions 
of  dishonourable  conduct  on  the  part  of  Paine  were 
freely  whispered  about  They  were  perhaps 
founded  on  the  fact  of  his  being  constantly  in 
communication  with  the  gaoler,  who  brought  him 
almost  daily  despatches  from  some  of  his  Jacobin 
friends.  It  was  reported  soito  voce  that  he  had 
bribed  the  gaoler  to  erase  his  name  from  the  list ; 
though,  as  he  had  never  been  brought  to  trial,  nor, 
as  far  as  I  know,  was  aware,  any  more  than  myself, 
of  the  specific  charge  made  against  him,  I  do  not 
see  that  that  was  very  probable — a  form  of  trial 
at  least  being  generally  allowed  to  prisoners. 

When  my  manuscript  was  ready  I  sent  for  a 
printer,  and  bargained  with  him  for  a  pretty  large 
impression  of  the  book,  in  a  cheap  and  portable 
form.  Nearly  two  months  were  occupied  in  getting 
through  the  press,  owing  to  the  amount  of  business 
with  which  the  printers  of  Paris  were  at  that  time 
overloaded.  When  the  whole  edition  was  ready 
for  delivery,  I  sent  for  a  bookseller  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, and  gave  him  an  order  upon  the  printer  for 
the  whole  of  them,  with  directions  to  sell  them  at 
the  low  price  of  ten  sous,  or  five-pence  each,  about 
equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  their  production, 
supposing  the  whole  number  to  go  off,  which,  in 
my  ignorance  of  the  book-trade  and  of  the  literary 
likings  of  the  Parisians,  I  looked  upon  as  the  next 
thing  to  a  certainty. 

This  undertaking  off  my  hands,  my  mind  felt 
considerably  more  at  ease,  and  I  became  capable 
of  enjoying  the  few  pleasures  which  my  hazardous 
position  afforded.  The  study  of  human  nature,  of 
which  I  had  thought  but  little  previous  to  my 
confinement,  now  became  my  only  pursuit  I  had 
acquired  the  habit  of  writing  in  the  prosecution  of 
my  translation ;  and  I  now  continued  the  habit  by 
journalising  the  events  which  transpired  in  the 
prison,  and  jotting  down  such  portions  of  the  bio- 
graphy of  the  several  inmates  as  I  conld  make 
myself  master  of.  Mr.  Paine  shut  himself  closely 
in  his  cell,  and  I  rarely  saw  anvthing  of  him;  and 
he  appeared  to  have  given  up  all  communication  as 
well  with  the  world  without  as  that  within  his  prison. 

In  July  came  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  who 
wanted  animal  courage  to  play  out  the  desperate 
game  he  had  planned.  I  was  the  first  who  got 
the  information,  and  in  five  minutes  it  was  known 
to  all  my  fellow-prisoners.  In  a  few  days  I  w&'t 
set  at  liberty.  I  parted  with  the  author  of  the 
"  Rights  of  Man"  and  the  "  Age  of  Reason*  at  the 
door  of  the  prison,  and  never  set  eyes  on  him  after- 
wards.   I  flew  to  my  residence  in  the  Rue  8t  Hu- 
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nor^.  Afi  I  ezpeoted,  everything  of  valae  had 
been  plundered  and  the  place  gutted,  my  faithful 
servant  having  first  been  enlisted  and  packed  off 
to  the  army.  I  resolved  upon  returning  home.  As 
a  French  citizen^  I  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a  passport  for  the  coast;  and  within  a  month  I  was 
in  London. 

TwmiXy  ywn  had  paned  over  my  head,  and 
Paris  was  in  poeaeBsionof  the  allied  powers,  when, 
in  1814, 1  again  visited  it  Fortunately,  owiug  to 
services  which  I  was  enabled  to  render  to  British 
officers  high  in  command,  I  found  myself  in  a 
position  to  vindicate  my  claim  to  the  value  of  the 
property  I  had  left  behind  me,  and  for  the  sake 
of  which  Uiere  is  little  doubt  that  I  had  been 
secretly  proscribed  and  cast  into  a  revolutionary 
prison.  I  eventually  recovered  the  whole  amount 
of  my  loss,  the  quartier  in  which  I  had  re- 
sided having  to  make  it  good.  It  now  occurred 
to  me  to  call  upon  the  bookseller  to  whom  I 
had  confided  the  3000  copies  of  £axter*s  treatise, 
with  a  view,  if  practicable,  to  a  settlement  I  was 
lucky  enough  to  find  him  at  his  old  place ;  and, 
upon  my  inquiry  as  to  the  fate  of  my  work, 


he  informed  me,  to  my  perfect  amazement 
and  mortification,  that  the  whole  of  the  copies 
were  yet  upon  his  shelves,  and  that  he  was 
ready  to  hand  me  over  the  entire  impres- 
sion, of  which,  as  he  might  well  be,  he  ex- 
pressed himself  desirous  of  being  relieved.  He 
assured  me  that  he  had  employed  the  usual  means 
to  push  them  off,  but  that  he  had  not  been  able,  in 
a  single  instance,  to  effect  a  sale.  He  regretted  to 
say  that  it  was  the  most  decided  failure  in  the 
literary  line  that  had  ever  come  under  his  obser- 
vation ;  not,  he  was  pleased  to  observe,  from  any 
defect  in  point  of  literary  ability,  but  solely  from 
the  fact  that  matter  of  that  nature  was  totally  unfit 
for  the  Parisian  market  The  whole  edition  was 
returned  upon  my  hands ;  not  a  single  copy  had 
been  sold  in  twenty  years,  although  offered  at  a 
price  below  the  coat  of  production.  Still  I  never 
repented  the  attempt,  mistaken  though  it  proved 
to  be.  It  afforded  me  occupation  during  some 
wretched  months  of  confinement,  and  comforted 
me  with  the  hope  that,  were  I  to  die  by  the  guil- 
lotine, I  might  leave  a  voice  behind  me  which 
might  be  of  use  to  my  fellow-creatures. 
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The  Suman  Hand,  and  other  Poems.    By  the  Rev. 
C.  F.  Watkins.    London :  William  Pickering. 

Whether  the  change  be  for  the  better  or  the  worse 
we  will  not  here  stop  to  consider ;  but  that  a  change 
has  passed  over  the  tempers  of  poets  must  be 
obvious  to  the  most  simple  "  watcher  of  men  and 
things."  The  irritability  which  they  enjoy  as  a 
prescriptive  right  has  gradually  become  softened 
down  to  an  intensity  of  self-complacency  which 
renders  them  impervious  to  the  lash  of  the  critic. 
We  never  hear  now-a-days  of  poor  persecuted  scions 
of  the  Muses  languishing  and  pining  away  because 
of  the  extreme  severity  of  some  stem  reviewer. 
Not  they,  indeed ;  ere  deigning  to  delight  or  en- 
lighten their  fellow-men,  they  have  sounded  their 
merits  with  their  own  plummet,  they  have  em- 
ployed their  own  guage,  and  they  can  afford  to 
t^mile  at  the  plummet  or  guage  whose  conclusions 
are  at  variance  with  their  own.  Or  they  summon 
8  packed  jury  of  their  friends,  and  fondly  believe 
ia  the  impartiality  of  their  verdict ;  in  fact 


k  with  tlMir  judgment  as  their  watches  ;  none 
Gk>  jttst  alike,  yet  each  bt lieves  his  own. 

Mr.  Watkins  must  pardon  us  if  certain  passages 
in  his  preface,  by  leading  us  into  the  above  digres- 
sion, have  so  long  detained  us  from  the  consider- 
ation of  his  poems.  But  he  evidently  attaches 
much  importance  to  such  preface.  It  contains  his 
political  creed;  and  many  candidates  for  the 
honour  of  becoming  our  representatives  in  the 
new  Parliament  will  be  grateful  to  us  for  supply- 
ing them  with  the  following  hustings-pabulum : 

My  pleas  for  agricnltnre  I  urge  on  national,  and  not  on 
party  gronnds ;  and  I  oan  never  regard  the  ultra-montane 
lynem  as  anything  leM  than  a  national,  social  and  religious 


abomination — an  oecumenical  banc,  to  be  execrated,  ez- 
pugned  and  suppressed  by  etery  one  who  wishes  well  to 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  general  welfare  of  the 
human  race. 

The  reverend  gentleman,  who  has  found  in  his 
venerable  diocesan  a  second  Episcopius,  has 
selected  as  subject-matter  for  his  ready  pen  the 
wonders  wrought  by  the  "  Human  Hand."  Such 
subject,  of  course,  justifies  him  in  discussing  every 
existing  topic. 

He  takes  his  start  from  Nineveh,  and  for  this 
sufficing  reason,  that — 

Of  all  the  compeers  of  her  earlier  days. 

And  rival  empires,  none  like  ber  displays'' 

Thy  skilful  acts,  whioh  now  ha?e  chiliads  braved. 

Next  he  hurries  us  off  to  Egypt,  where  he  shows 
us  Memphian  rocks  and  pyramids,  and  half  the 
objects  in  a  certain  well-known  department  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  then  sums  up  in  a  very 
lengthy  "  moral,"  which  is  rather  discouraging  to 
the  Human  Hand.     It  commences  thus : — 

Then  teU  the  sequel  I— what  the  lesson  ?— tell ! 
That  wisdom  here  may  gain  by  pondering  weU. 
Brief  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  whole ; 
Vast  and  important  to  the  human  soul, 
Whioh  here  may  see  how  far — scarce  farther  oan— 
Proceed  the  labours  and  the  wit  of  man. 

and  then  proceeds  to  observe,  a  little  further  on — 

Cease,  then,  enthusiast  1  Cease  your  vain  parade 
Of  new  inventions,  and  improvements  made. 

However,  he  teaches  us  the  process  of  embalm- 
ing in  some  highly-exciting  lines,  plentifully  in- 
terspersed with  dashes  and  notes  of  admiration. 
We  next  make  a  flying  visit  of  precisely  twenty- 
five  lines,  which  brings  us  to  a  long  halt  at  a 
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''  inoral"  of  upwards  of  four  times  the  length  of  the 
text  whence  it- is  drawn.  We  next  find  ourselves 
rating  the  **  sophiflts"  in  good  sound  terms.  Mr. 
Watkins  cannot  keep  his  temper  with  these 
gentry,  but  addresses  them  somewhat  a  la  Macbeth. 

Araant,  ya  lopbisto !  'Tis  sot  yoa  we  aeek, 

To  leva  yoar  (eaeU,  or  to  he«r  yon  ipeak. 

Forbear  yoar  qaibbles,  bosb  yoor  babbling  tongues, 

And  spare  yoor  ingenuit/  and  longs ! 

Be  still  and  mate !  or  else,  begone  !  depart ! 

Grimace  yoor  action,  fallacy  your  art. 

Ye  wanton  monkeys,  lay  your  gambols  by ; 

Nor  chatter  more  when  men  themselves  are  nigh. 

Ye  sparious  and  degenerate  race  !  who  scorn 

The  reason  and  the  sense  to  which  you're  bom ; 

Learing  the  good  yoor  masters  taught  behind. 

With  false  pretensions  greater  fame  to  find : 

With  errors  dark  oonfuonding  truth  and  light, 

Daizling  with  tinselled  rhapsodies  the  sight. 

But  really  our  space  and  breath  alike  fail  us, 
and  we  cannot  accompany  our  poetical  Sir  C.  Bell 
much  further ;  besides,  if  we  must  needs  sacrifice 
our  courtesy  to  our  candour,  we  consider  the  very 
numerous  and  very  spun-out "  morab"  to  each  fy  tte, 
or  poem,  or  chapter,  as  the  case  may  be,  a  trifle 
dreary ;  and  we  perfectly  agree  with  the  reverend 
gentleman  in  the  first  line  of  the  following 
"L'Envoy:"— 

Enoogh,  fair  instrument,  has  now  been  told 
To  ^ow  thy  skilfnlness,  thy  might  unfold, 
Unnumbered  works  I  leave  untouched  behind. 
And  nations  pass,  to  fhture  lays  resigned. 
Nor  does  the  subject  hence  my  muse  require 
To  feed  the— now  ezpleted— fond  desire 
Which  moved  the  mind  in  former  days  to  hear 
Of  curious  arts  and  marvels,  far  or  near — 
For  present  to  the  eye  they  all  of  late  appear. 

The  work  contauis  several  additional  poems  on 
a  vast  variety  of  subjects,  but  not  one  at  all  above 
mediocrity,  to  use  no  harsher  term.  Mr.  Watkins 
is  a  mere  copyist.  Now  we  trace  Darwin,  and  now 
Pope/  as  the  model  who  sat  before  him  as  he  wrote ; 
and,  like  all  copyists,  his  verses  are  most  painfully 
laboured  and  common-place.  From  the  flourish 
of  trampcts  sounded  in  his  preface  wo  certainly 
expected  something  far  more  original  than  such  so- 
much -by -the-yard  twaddle  as  this,  for  instance : — 

But  how  could  I  sleep  when  Lanara  is  banished  ? 

Or  how  could  my  soul  be  at  rest  when  she's  fled  ? 
Lanara !  Lanara !  the  torches  have  vanished, 

And  all  in  the  Castle  is  still  as  the  dead. 

The  moon  in  fhll  orb  of  bright  silTer  is  shining, 
And  clear  is  the  blue  of  the  eonoave  above. 

Beneath  is  Glanvorlach  thine  absence  repining ; 
Oh,  haste  to  the  lattice,  Lanara,  my  love ! 

Moreover,  we  did  expect  that  one  so  erudite  and 
so  classical  as  our  author  would  not  have  sinned 
against  the  simplest  rules  of  grammar.  What  are 
we  to  think  of  this  ? — 

But  peace,  and  plenty,  and  oontentment  rtigns^ 
Throughout  the  Percy's  widely-spread  domain ; 

Whose  fostering  hand  each  useful  art  sustains. 
And  bids  the  Isnd  rejoice  with  smiling  grain. 

However,  we  infer  with  great  pleasure  from  the 
numerous  subscribers  to  this  work,  that  Mr.  Wat- 
kins, although  no  poet,  is  a  very  worthy  and 
popular  individual — ^in  our  eyes,  a  more  enviable 
l)osition  to  attain. 


Shelley't  Letters.    London :  Moxon.    185*2. 

We  claim  for  ourselves  no  powers  of  divination, 
nor  have  we  that  memory  so  eminently  possessed 
by  the  fllial  mind  of  Mr.  Palgmve  as  to  remember 
the  particular  phrases  or  expressions  to  be  met 
with  in  a  sparkling  article  of  some  summers  back. 
We  trust,  by  the  way,  that  Mr.  Palgrave  is  editing 
and  preparing  for  publication,  in  a  collected  form, 
the  various  writings  of  his  gifted  sire.  But  to 
return  to  ourselves — ^not  possessing,  as  we  repeat, 
any  singular  or  supernatural  perspicuity,  we  admit 
tliat,  in  common  mth  the  world  at  large,  we  were 
amazed  to  find  that  these  letters  added  another  to 
the  catalogue  of  literary  forgeries.  For  our  cre- 
dit s  sake,  however,  we  are  bound  to  observe,  first, 
that,  for  reasons  we  shall  shortly  disclose,  our  sur- 
prise was  much  qualified;  and,  next,  that  long  era 
the  astounding  discoveiy  was  made,  we  were  parti- 
cularly struck  by  a  certain  peculiarity  whidi,  at 
least  in  our  eyes,  characterised  the  reerieU  through- 
out. It  seemed,  in  fact,  as  though  the  letters  bad 
been  selected,  if  not  composed,  with  the  view  of 
illustrating  some  foregone  conclusion,  or  to  be 
adapted  to  some  text  previously  chosen  at  random. 
For  instance,  we  will,  without  reference  to  any 
particular  letter,  presume  the  writer  to  have  wished 
to  prove  (what  we  earnestly  hope  and  trust  was 
the  fact)  that  Shelley,  spite  of  his  works  and  pro- 
fessions, had  within  his  breast  that  germ  of  hope 
and  fidelity  which,  had  he  been  spared  to  us, 
might  have  borne  goodly  fruit.  Now,  this  pre* 
mised,  the  next  step  was  to  prove  the  mooted 
position ;  therefore,  a  letter  or  letters  are  pointed 
out  which  fully  justify  the  point  in  question.  The 
key  being  thus  afforded,  and  the  train  once  fired 
by  some  accidental  detection  of  fraud,  the  artifice 
certainly  shows  far  less  imposing  and  more  gross 
than  on  its  first  exposure. 

Such  forgeries  do  not  injure  the  person  alone  in 
whose  name  they  have  been  perpetrated,  but  they 
pix>ve  well-nigh  fatal  to  the  interest  which  we  have 
hitherto  felt  on  reading  the  correspondence  of 
those  master-minds  who  have  gone  before  us. 
Henceforth  it  will  be  as  necessary  to  prove  the 
identity  of  a  letter,  as  it  now  is  to  satisfy  judge 
and  juiy  of  the  identity  of  a  prisoner.  How  know 
we  diat  the  far-famed  lettei's  of  Chestei-field  are 
authentic  documents  ? — for  aught  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  they  may  be  as  genuine  as  the  letters  of 
Clarissa  Harlowe  or  Sir  Charles  Grandisou.  Agaiu, 
may  it  not  well  be  that  the  innate  love  of  humour 
which  so  eminently  distinguishes  our  Gallic  neigh- 
bours— to  whom  their  joke  is  infinitely  dearer  than 
their  friend — may  not  have  induced  the  numerous 
and  polished  frequenters  of  Madame  do  Sevigne  s 
boudoir  to  ape  her  style,  and  give  to  the  world  the 
celebrated  letters  which  so  delight  us  ?  Did  our 
space  admit  of  it,  we  should  be  sorely  tempted  to 
enlarge  on  this  topic ;  for  we  are  heretical  euougii 
to  believe  that  but  one  in  a  hundred  of  posthumous 
letters  are  worth  the  labour  and  paper  bestowed  on 
them.  We  wish  ^Ir.  Palgrave  would  continue  to 
weed  this  portion  of  the  products  which  llourish  or 
decay  in  the  Oiudeu  of  Literature. 
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DOMEBTia 

The  session  of  1852  was  opened  unddr  circnm- 

stances  of  more  than  ordinary  excitement  and  nn- 
certainty.  Besides  the  measare  of  Parliamentary 
Refonn  to  which  the  ex-Premier  had  pledged 
himself  during  the  preceding  session,  and  which 
had  aroused  great  expectations,  the  misgivings 
of  many  thronghont  these  kingdoms  for  the  con- 
sequences of  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  Prince-Presi- 
dent of  France  on  the  2nd  of  December,  and  the 
war-cry  which  the  mysterions  dismissal  of  Lord 
Palmerston  cansed — were  topics  which  contributed 
to  ferment,  and  for  several  weeks  to  maintain,  an 
excitement  which  has  been  almost  unparalleled 
during  late  years.  Alarmists  and  self-interested 
parties  were  not  backward  in  exciting  the  feelings 
of  the  population  in  order  to  create  a  belligerent 
attitude  of  defence  against  an  imaginary  invasion 
from  France. 

The 'Other  sabjects  referred  to  in  the  Royal 
speech,  besides  an  assurance  of  peaceful  relations 
with  all  foreign  powers,  included  the  colonies,  in 
which  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  New  Zealand 
were  only  alluded  to.  With  regard  to  the  former, 
papers  were  promised  explanatory  of  the  Kaffir 
war;  and  in  regard  to  the  latter,  the  Legislature 
was  invited  to  frame  a  new  Constitution  in  lieu 
of  that  which  a  few  years  ago  was  granted  and  can- 
celled without  any  attempt  to  carry  its  provisions 
into  execution.  Satisfaction  was  expressed  at  the 
prodactive  fiscal  results  of  the  liberal  commercial 
legislation,  which  enabled  considerable  redactions 
to  be  effected  in  the  taxation  of  the  coiwtry.  Large 
measores  of  Law-reform  were  promised,  and  Par- 
liament was  invited  to  reconsider  the  Reform  Act, 
widi  a  view  to  an  extension  of  its  basis.  But, 
besides  these,  four  other  important  measures  were 
paraded  by  the  Grovemment  on  the  first  night  of 
the  Session :  the  Militia  Bill,  the  Copyright  Act 
Amendment  Bill,  the  St  Alban's  Disfranchisement 
Bill,  the  Income-tax  Continuation  or  Discontinua- 
tion Bill,  besides  measures  for  the  increase  of  the 
anny,  Ac.  These  proposals  were  all  of  im- 
portance ;  but  the  business  of  the  first  evening  had 
scarcely  commenced  than  it  became  apparent  that 
the  recent  dissensions  in  the  Cabinet  rendered 
Ministers  incapable  of  carrying  through  Parliament 
any  efficient  measure  of  political,  legal  or  financial 
Reform.  With  regard  to  the  dismissal  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  Lord  John  Russell  delivered  an  ex- 
planation, or  rather  an  accusation  of  insubordina- 
"on;  yet  in  Lord  Palmerston's  reply  there  appeared 
to  be  no  substantial  difference  between  the  opinions 
of  the  Premier  and  his  colleagues  and  those  of  the 
^aniseed  Foreign  Secretary  as  to  the  merits  of 
Prince  Napoleon's  coup  dStat. 

On  Monday  the  9th  February,  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell introduced  his  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill. 
Its  chief  propositions  were: — 

A  reduction  of  the  £50  tenant-at-will  franchise 
to  *20  (the  Chandoe  clause  reduced  to  two-fifths). 


Augmentation  of  small  boroughs  by  the  annexa- 
tion of  neighbouring  districts,  and  union  of  certain 
small  boroughs. 

Extension  of  franchise  to  persons  paying  £2 
assessed  taxes  not  for  licenses.  ^ 

Abolition  of  property  qualification  for  members. 

Omission  of  the  words  ''  on  the  true  faith  of  a 
Christian"  in  the  oath  excluding  the  Jews. 

Omission  of  the  Anti-Papal  abjuration. 

Parliamentary  Commission  to  inquire  into  cor- 
rupt boroughs  before  disfranchisement. 

Present  disfranchisement  of  St.  Alban's. 

Abolition  of  fictitious  votes,  as  the  faggot  votes- 
in  Scotland,  by  requiring  a  tenement  to  be  in 
actual  possession  of  the  voter. 

The  last  two  propositions  stood  in  separate 
measures,  and  a  separate  bill  was  to  give  to  Ire- 
knd  its  own  measure  of  Reform. 

The  Bill  was  unsatisfactory.  One  or  two  of 
the  popular  members  were  inclined  to  support 
it  as  a  "step  in  the  right  direction,"  or  the 
"  instalment  of  a  third  Reform-bill ;"  but  great 
surprise  was  manifested  by  them  that  it  neither 
contained  provisions  for  the  Ballot  or  Trien- 
nial Parliaments.  Some  twenty  years  ago  at 
Torquay  the  noble  lord  declared  himself  in  the 
following  strain  upon  the  Ballot :  **  If  the  landlords 
of  this  country  should  presume  upon  their  power, 
upon  their  terrible  position,  to  compel  men  who  have 
entered  into  no  such  bargain  to  dispose  of  their 
votes  as  mere  servants  of  these  landlords,  I  must 
tell  them,  and  fairly  tell  them,  that  we  shall  resent 
it,  and  other  measures  must  follow.  If  it  come  to 
this,  that  I  must  either  adopt  such  a  measure  (the 
Ballot),  or  that  I  must  see  the  tenantry  of  electors 
ranged  at  elections,  contrary  to  the  feelings  and 
wishes  of  themselves,  I  should  have  no  hesitation, 
I  should  have  no  doubt,  I  should  renounce  my  pre- 
vious opinions,  and  at  once  adopt  the  vote  by  ballot" 

On  Friday,  the  20th  of  February,  the  Ministry 
were  at  length  driven  from  power,  being  defeated 
on  an  amendment  by  Lord  Palmerston,  for  leaving 
out  the  word  local  in  the  Militia  Bill. 

On  the  recommendation  of  Lord  John  Russell, 
Lord  Derby  was  sent  for,  and  received  from  her 
Majesty  a  carte  blanche  to  form  a  new  Admi- 
nistration. Lord  Derby  at  once  formed  a  Ministry, 
and  adopted  the  finance-estimates  which  had 
been  introduced  W  the  late  Gk>vemment;  but 
the  sittings  of  Parliament  were  interrupted 
for  a  fortnight,  until  Ministers  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Commons  were  re-elected.  With  one 
exception,  the  new  Ministers  have  been  returned 
without  a  contest,  partly  as  Lord  Derby  chose  ten 
of  his  principal  colleagues  from  among  Uioee  mem- 
bers who  represented  rotten  small  boroughs.  The 
whole  of  these  re-elected  Ministers  represent  no 
more  than  one-half  the  number  of  the  electors  of 
Edinburgh,  nor  a  third  of  the  constituency  of 
Glasgow,  Manchester  or  Liverpool.  Lord  JHaas 
has  since  been  returned  for  Coleraine. 
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Meanwhile  the  greatest  activity  prevails  among 
the  Tory  party.  Olubs  and  political  assemblies 
are  remarkably  animated,  and  probably  they  en- 
tertain the  delusion  of  retaining  power  by  intrigues 
at  the  next  election. 

But,    on  the  other  hand,  the  Anti-Com-law 
League  has  been  revived.    An  enormous  amount 
of  money  has  been  at  once  subscribed.     Great 
meetings  have  already  been  held  in  Manchester,  | 
Leeds  and  other  important  towns. 

On  Friday,  the  19th,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, on  being  required  to  explain  the  minis- 
terial policy  with  regard  to  commercial  legislation 
and  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  replied  that  he 
had  ''  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  her  Majesty's 
Government  would  advise  her  Majesty  to  dissolve 
Parliament  as  soon  as  the  necessary  measures  have 
been  passed."  This  reply  was  considered  unsa- 
tisfactory, and  one  of  the  most  animated  debates 
that  has  taken  place  for  many  years  followed.  It 
was  to  a  great  degree  factions  on  the  part  of  Lord 
John  Kussell,  and  not  very  dignified  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Disraeli.  In  the  Lords  it  was  conducted 
with  a  decorous  gracefulness  of  language  highly 
worthy  of  that  assemblage,  and  Lord  Derby's  ex- 
planation was  deemed  satisfactory.  It  was  evident 
that  Lord  John  s  opposition  was  in  a  great  degree 
the  sequence  of  the  meeting  of  Liberal  members, 
whom  he  summoned  to  meet  at  Ohesham-place,  on 
the  14th  ultimo.  On  that  occasion  he  was  at- 
tended by  one  hundred  and  sixty  gentlemen,  inclu- 
ding nearly  *'  all  his  late  colleagues  in  office.''  Lord 
John  addressed  them  with  "considerable  spirit,*' 
and  **  in  a  tone  of  great  liberality,"  stating,  with 
respect  to  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform, 
that  should  another  Government  be  formed  and  he 
a  member  of  it,  he  '^  might"  bring  forward  an  *'  im- 
proved measure''  to  that  which  he  had  already 
shelved.  Should  the  ex-Premier  realise  such  a  pro- 
mise, we  hope  he  **  may"  not  forget  the  Ballot.  The 
promise,  at  the  same  time,  will  recall  to  the  minds 
of  many  that  on  the  Ministerial  defeat  last  year 
upon  Mr.  Locke  King  s  Bill,  Lord  John  Russell 
had  pledged  himself  to  **  a  comprehensive  measure 
of  Reform;''  and  that  another  member  of  the 
Ministry,  on  the  same  occasion,  appeared  suddenly 
convinced  that  "  the  franchise  ought  to  be  ex- 
tended by  one  general  measure  a£fecting  all  the 
different  branches  at  one  and  the  same  time." 

On  Monday  evening,  the  23rd  March,  Lord 
John  Russell  alluded  to  the  statement  of  Lord 
Derby  as  so  far  satisfactory  that  he  had  pledged 
himself  and  his  colleagues  to  advise  an  early 
dissolution,    and   consequently  urged  the   pass- 


ing of  the  Army  and  Navy  Estimates  withont 
delay;  and,  to  facilitate  the  remaining  public 
business,  the  noble  lord  proposed  that  another  day 
should  be  given  to  the  Gh)vemment,  and  that  on 
Thursday  the  Government  orders  should  take  pre- 
cedence of  the  orders  of  the  day.  The  supplies 
for  the  Amy  and  Navy  Services  have  accordingly 
been  agreed  to.  The  Miscellaneous  Estimates, 
however,  are  not  expected  to  pass  with  the  same 
unanimity.  According  to  the  ministerial  explaaa- 
tions,  we  do  not  consider  that  there  will  be  much 
business  of  any  great  public  importance  carried 
through  Parliament  this  session. 

FOIlEieN. 

In  foreign  politics,  one  of  the  principal  topics  of 
conversation  has  been  the  recently-promulgated 
Budget  of  the  President  of  France.  Generally 
the  project  appears  to  be  looked  upon  with  dis- 
favour, on  account  of  the  arbitrary  expedients  pre- 
scribed for  the  raising  of  revenue.  It  is,  however 
surmised  that  some  alterations  may  yet  be  made 
before  the  measure  is  finally  adopted,  or  any  of  its 
propositions  carried  into  effect.  At  present  the 
facts  are  these: — In  January  last,  the  accumn- 
lated  deficiency  of  former  years  amounted  to 
£25,200,000 ;  and  it  was  estimated  that  in  1852 
there  would  be  an  excess  of  expenditure  over 
income  of  £1,800,000;  but  it  is  now  estimated 
that  the  accounts  of  the  present  year  will  be  made 
nearly  to  balance.  The  requirements  in  the  shape 
of  credits  are  set  forth  at  £4:2,860,000,  and  the 
net  receipts  at  £40,700,000 :  but  it  is  anticipated 
that  at  the  end  of  the  year  £Q,000,000  of  the  credits 
will  remain  unappropriated.  As  compared  with 
last  year,  the  estimated  expenditure  shows  an  in- 
crease of  JB  320,000,  ohiefiy  for  the  augmented 
charge  for  the  Army  and  Navy  consequent  upon 
the  expense  of  transporting  political  prisoners  to 
Algeria  and  Cayenne.  In  respect  to  the  revenue, 
there  is  a  proposed  increase  in  the  general  bur- 
dens of  £348,000,  to  be  raised  chiefly  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  salt-tax  and  the  tax  upon  liquor. 
These  calculations  are  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  Five  per  Cent  Rentes  will  be  convertiWe 
into  Four-and-a-half  per  Cents,  without  difficulty, 
which  some  are  disposed  to  question.  The  lower- 
ing of  the  Bank  rate  of  interest  is  regarded  as  a 
trick;  and  compelling  the  depositors  in  savings- 
banks  to  accept  those  Five  per  Cents,  in  payment 
of  their  money  is  .denounced  as  unjust  and  tyran- 
nical.— ^No  proposition  has  as  yet  been  made  with 
respect  to  the  allowance  to  be  granted  to  the 
President. 
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Thb  railvray-meetings  during  the  early  part  of 
the  month  have  been  both  numerous  and  important. 
The  Midland  dividend  of  £l  78.  6d.  on  the  con- 
solidated stock,  and  in  proportion  on  other  shares, 
has  been  confirmed,  and  the  report  carried.  The 
points  discussed  comprised  the  increase  of  traffic, 
the  attempted  amalgamation  with  the  North 
Western,  and  the  continuance  of  competition  with 
the  Great  Northern. 

The  South  Western  poll,  concerning  which  some 
legal  difficulty  was  raised,  has  been  decided  in 
favour  of  the  re-election  of  the  retiring  Directors. 

The  dividend  of  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  Rail- 
way  has  been  declared  at  4^  per  cent,  per  annum, 
leaving  a  reserve  £17,080. 

An  extension  of  steam-navigation  will,  it  is  an- 
ticipated, benefit  the  Plymouth  Great  Western 
Dock  Company,  and  the  shareholders  have  there- 
fore been  called  upon  to  support  that  undertaking. 
In  general  respects  the  report  was  regarded  as 
satisfactory. 

At  the  SotUh  Devon  meeting,  the  same  topic 
was  brought  forward,  the  interest  of  the  Company 
being  identified  with  the  promotion  of  Plymouth 
to  a  first-class  steam-port.  Although  the  traffic  of 
the  line  had  not  been  favourably  influenced  by 
the  Great  Exhibition,  the  dividend  is  to  be  main- 
tained at  5s.  per  share,  or  at  the  rate  of  one  per 
cent. 

The  Great  Northern  meeting  passed  off  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  The  dividend  was  declared 
^i  2i  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  tiliffic,  passen- 
gers, goods  and  mineral,  showed  an  increase.  Full 
explanations  were  afforded  respecting  the  Eastern 
Counties  arrangement,  the  differences  with  the 
London  and  North  Western  regarding  an  equit- 
able division  of  territory,  and  the  heavy  amount 
of  working-expenditure. 

At  the  Oxford,  Worcester  and  Wolverhampton 
meeting,  the  question  brought  under  the  conside- 
ration of  the  proprietors  was  the  desirableness  of 
maintaining  an  independent  position;  and,  with 
this  view,  they  agreed  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  Directors  to  carry  out  an  extension  from  Wol- 
vercot  to  Brentford. 

At  th^  meeting  of  the  York  Newcastle  and 
Berwick  Company,  a  dividend  was  declared  of 
3  per  cent ;  but  a  discussion  on  the  large  amount 
retained  for  a  reserved  fund  induced  the  Board  to 
give  a  pledge  that  that  fund  should  in  future  be 
limited  to  £16,000. 

The  report  of  the  Manchester,  Shefield  and 
Lincolnshire  Company  was  adopted,  and  the  divi- 
dends on  preference  stpcks  declared.  The  ultimate 
development  of  traffic,  which  is  already  satisfac- 
torily angmenting,  is  considered  to  present  en- 
couraging propects,  particularly  in  connexion  with 
the  Great  Grimsby  Docks.  The  assets  of  the  Port- 
bnry  Pier  and  Bailway  Company  have  been  nearly 
realised,  but  the  Chancery  proceedings  have  not 
yet  terminated. 


The  report  of  the  Whitehaven  and  Fumess 
Railway  was  agreed  to,  the  shareholders  approving 
the  progress  made. 

In  the  St.  Andrews  and  Quebec  report,  details 
are  furnished  of  the  measures  determined  upon  to 
carry  out  the  undertaking,  together  with  the 
assent  gained  to  a  division  of  the  shares  into  capital, 
stock  and  land-stock. 

A  Committee  has  been  appointed  to  consult 
with  the  Directors  of  the  Londonderry  and  Cole^ 
raine  Company  on  the  best  mode  of  completing 
that  undertaking.  Owing  to  recent  damage  of  the 
works  by  a  storm,  the  report  had  not  been  com- 
pleted. 

The  management  of  the  Buckinghamshire  Rail" 
way  having  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  London 
and  North  Western  Company,  no  further  details  of 
expenditure  were  presented,  but  it  was  intimated 
that  the  traffic  showed  an  increase. 

The  construction  of  the  Newport,  Abergavenny 
and  Hereford  line  has  been  actively  promoted ; 
and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  completed  in  the 
course  of  next  year. 

The  dividends  on  the  preference  and  other 
shares  of  the  Leeds  Northern  Company  had  been 
agreed  to.  The  revenue,  making  allowance  for 
absence  of  increase  during  the  Exhibition,  had 
proved  favourable,  and  a  reduction  had  been  ac- 
complished in  the  expenditure  for  maintenance  of 
way. 

The  Norfolk  report  was  agreed  to,  and 
evinced  great  improvement  compared  with  pre- 
vious periods. 

The  state  of  revenue  in  connexion  with  the 
Eastern  Counties,  allowed  at  the  last  meeting  a 
dividend  of  208.  per  £'100  of  the  capital  stock. 

It  had  been  answered  at  the  Newmarket  meet- 
ing, that  the  chief  difficulties  of  the  Company  had 
been  surmounted,  and  that  the  Directors  were  ena- 
bled to  pay  a  dividend  of  Is.  6d.  per  share.  A  pro- 
posed communication  with  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
will,  it  is  believed,  considerably  increase  the  traffic. 

The  Eastern  Union  Company  propose  to  treat 
with  the  Eastern  Counties  for  a  lease  ol  the  former ; 
and  a  negotiation  is  now  on  foot  upon  the  subject. 

The  South  Staffordshire  Directors  communi- 
cated the  progress  of  their  negotiation  with  the 
London  and  North  Western  Company. 

The  Directors  of  the  Ambergate,  Nottingham 
and  Boston  Company  declared  a  dividend  of  Is. 
per  share,  and  the  receipts  were  stated  to  be  in- 
creasing. 

The  Maryport  and  Carlisle  dividend  was  de- 
clared at  £1  per  share  on  each  original  share,  or  ^t 
the  rate  of  4:  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  mineral  traffic  on  the  Vale  of  Neath  had 
not  been  developed,  but  it  represented  a  favourable 
tendency,  and  the  undertakmg  will  be  completed 
about  the  middle  of  next  year. 

The  East  Lincolnshire  report  has  been  adopted. 

The  Llynvi  Valley  dividend  is  l^  per  cent,  for 
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the  half-year.  The  traffic  from  the  mineral  dis- 
trict was  shown  to  he  on  the  increase,  and  farther 
improvement  is  anticipated,  when  the  South  Wales 
line  at  Chepstow  will  open  fresh  resources. 

At  the  Londonderry  and  Enniskillen  meeting,  the 
directors  reported  the  progress  of  the  works,  and 
a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  was  declared 
on  the  £12  lOs.  paid  shares. 

The  SotUh  Wales  report  was  adopted,  the  divi- 
dend being  at  the  rate  of  1  ^  per  cent. 

The  Ftimess  dividend  was  at  the  rate  of  5  per 
cent  on  the  preference,  and  3  per  cent  on  the 
original  shares. 

The  report  of  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  was 
fiivonrably  received. 

At  the  London  and  Blackwall  meeting  a  divi- 
dend of  2s.  6d.  per  share  was  carried. 

The  East  and  West  Iruiia  Docks  and  Birming- 
ham Junction  Company  paid  a  dividend  of  \  per 
cent  for  the  half-year.  The  directors  stated  that 
they  were  in  communication  for  traffic  arrange- 
ments with  the  Qreat  Northern  and  other  parties, 
which,  if  concluded,  would  augment  their  revenue. 

The  South  Eastern  dividend  at  the  rate  of  3| 
per  cent,  was  confirmed,  and  the  report  unani- 
mously adopted. 

The  Olasffow  and  South  Western  dividend  was 
at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  on  the  guaranteed  and 
preference  shares,  and  2  per  cent  on  ordinary 
stock ;  the  results  of  the  revenue  proved  favourable, 


the  working  expenses  being  diminished,  and  a  re- 
duction in  the  interest  on  mortgage  charges  having 
been  effected. 

The  following  are  the  dividends  declared  at 
other  meetings,  held  during  the  early  part  of  the 
month : 


Lancaster  and  Carlisle  

Dublin  and  Drc^heda   

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 

Great  Sottthem  and  Western  (Ireland) 

Belfast  and  Countj  Down 

Sheffield,  Botherham,  Bamsley,  Wake- 
field and  Goolo 

Dundalk  and  Enniskillen 

Caledonian  and  Chester  and  Holjhead 
(Preference  Shares) 

Midland  Great  Western  (Ireland)  Com- 
pany 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow    

Scottish  Midland  Junction 


6|  per  cent. 
ISs. 

3  per  cent. 
I8s.3d.persh. 
lls.6d.  per  th. 

6  percent. 
6s.persh. 

£4  4s.  per  ih. 

4  per  cent. 
3  percent. 
1^  per  cent 

Want  of  space  prevents  us  giving  a  state- 
ment of  the  Californianand  Australian  Gold  Mines 
and  Companies.  The  following  numbers  will, 
however,  contain  a  monthly  statement  of  the  affairs 
of  those  Companies,  and  of  the  statistics  of  the  pre- 
cious metals;   and  also  of  assurance  and  crater 

companies. 

The  Merchants*  and  TradesmefCs  Assurance 
Company  held  its  annual  meeting  on  the  I8th  of 
March  ;  audits  report,  showing  its  favourable  pro- 
gress and  condition,  was  received  with  great  satis- 
faction by  the  proprietors. 


LIFE    ASSURANCE    COMPANIES. 


grofiafional   Ufli  JUsiinuie«   Ctompany.— The 

fifth  annual  report  of  this  Company  annonnoes  a  gratifying 
increase  in  the  basinesa  during  the  past  year;  the  total 
sum  assured  during  the  year  1851  being  £176,680;  the 
number  of  policies  issued,  611;  and  the  increase  of  annual 
inoome  from  new  premiums,  i^,807  Os.  Od.  Agenoies  had 
been  established  in  Newcastle  and  Sunderland,  and  a  local 
board  of  management  instituted  in  Dublin.  The  former, 
it  was  stated,  had  already  borne  substantial  firuit ;  and  in 
Birmingham  the  business  had  folly  answered  the  anticipa- 
tions of  the  direetors.  Agenoies  are  also  to  be  established 
in  ▼orious  parts  of  our  Australasian  colonies.  By  such 
proceedings,  the  directors  report  that  they  have  auoceeded, 
with  eight  per  cent  only  paid  upon  a  fully-subscribed 
eapital  of  £  250,000,  in  creating  an  annual  income  which, 
on  the  31st  of  December  last,  amounted  to  iSl5,000  from 
life  premiums  alone,  ezdusiTe  of  a  large  yearly  return 
firom  instalments,  and  interest  on  loans.  A  peculiar  fea- 
ture of  this  Company,  and  one  specially  wordiy  of  atten- 
tion, is,  that  not  only  are  the  interests  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  assured  protected  and  provided  for  after  their 
decease,  but  that  the  assured  themselves  are,  whilst  living, 
itcured  from  want  and  distress.  By  the  deed  of  settle- 
ment, the  direetors  have  power  to  appropriate  one-tenth  of 
the  entire  profits  of  the  Company — 1st,  for  the  relief  of 
aged  and  distressed  parties  assured  for  life,  who  have  paid 
five  years'  premiums,  their  widows  and  orphans;  and, 
Sttd,  for  the  relief  of  aged  and  distressed  proprietors, 
assured  or  not,  their  widows  and  orphans,  together  with 
five  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital  originally  invested 
by  them.  At  the  close  of  the  report,  a  dividend  of  five 
per  eent  per  annum,  free  firom  income-tax,  was  declared. 

Ballway  gaa— ng^w  JUMiunuie«  Company. — ^An 
increased  amount  of  business  during  the  last  half-year, 
and  a  satisfactory  result  in  the  working  of  the  Company, 
is  the  burden  of  the  report  read  at  the  last  half-yearly 


meeting  of  this  Company.  2,227  Periodical  tickets,  19,i44 
Double -jonme J  tiokeu,  and  237,004  Single  journey  tickets 
were  issued  during  the  half-year.  The  amount  receited 
for  premiums  was  £4,197  2s.  3d.,  showing  an  increase  of 
£1,041  6s.  6d.  upon  the  previous  half-year,  and  msking  the 
total  receipU  of  the  year  1851,  the  sum  of  £7,352  \^*. 
The  claims  upon  the  Company  for  compensation,  whieh 
were  made  and  adjusted  in  that  period,  consisted  of  8  &tsl 
cases,  and  85  cases  of  personal  injury:  and  the  entire 
number  of  claims  met  by  paymenta  sinee  the  fermsdoa 
of  the  Company  consist  of  10  fatal  eases,  on  which  sn 
aggregate  amount  of  £2,580  has  been  paid,  and  184  esses 
of  personal  injury,  the  payments  on  which  have  amounted  to 
£3,200  3s. :  making  a  total  paid  in  compensation  od  194 
claims,  up  to  3 1  st  December  last,  of  £5,789  3s.,  in  addition  to 
the  sum  of  £324  I5s.  6d.  paid  for  medical  expenses.  It  is  t 
satisfactory  feature  in  the  working  of  the  Company,  that 
the  Single  journey  ticket  branch  of  its  basinesa  eootinnes 
to  increase,  for  it  is  one  of  nniversal  application,  and  bv  it 
the  very  humblest  classes  of  travellers  may  secure  the  ad- 
vantages  of  the  institution.  But  notwithstanding  that  the 
extent  of  the  transactions  of  this  young  society  is  decidedly 
satisfactory  ao  far  as  the  interests  of  the  aharefaolden  sre 
concerned,  and  though  there  ean  be  no  doubt  that  these 
transactions  will  extend  in  a  rapidlyincreasuig  ratio,  it  is 
really  remarkable  that  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  millioni 
who  journey  by  rail  shoald  seek  to  insure  themselves 
against  its  oasualtiet.  Of  ten  persons  who  expend  their 
sixpence  on  a  newspaper  or  pamphlet  to  beguile  die  tedian 
of  travel,  not  one,  comparatively  speaking,  is  wiss  enoagh 
to  risk  half  that  sum  in  insuring  against  peeuoisiy 
loss  to  himself  or  to  his  family,  eontingsnt  on  aeeidental 
loss  of  limb  or  life.  But,  with  so  many  faeiUtieaof  assorsnee, 
for  our  own  part,  we  question  whether  a  man  is  not 
morally  responsible  for  any  discomfort  that  may  be  en- 
tailed  on  his  family  through  such  neglect 
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THE    GOVERNMENTS    OP    CONTINENTAL    EUROPE. 

IL  FBANCS  AKD    ROUE. 


France  and  the  French  are  to  the  other  nations 
of  the  world  incomprehensibilities.  Statesmen  the 
most  acute  and  sagacious,  historians  the  most  pro- 
foimd  and  lo^cal,  moralists  the  most  inquisitive 
and  philosophic,  are  astounded  and  perplexed  on 
reading  and  studying  the  history  of  France  from 
the  disruption  of  the  feudal  system  hy  Louis  XI. 
down  to  the  present  day.  During  the  last  four 
hundred  years — from  the  day  when  Charles  VIL 
instituted  a  standing  army — when  that  monarch, 
aided  hy  Joan  of  Arc  and  the  enthusiasm  and 
courage  inspired  by  superstition,  was  enabled  to 
drive  the  English  for  ever  from  holding  dominion 
ia  France — ^we  find  civil  war,  bloodshed,  leagues, 
the  quarrels  of  kings  and  of  temporal  lords  and 
ecdesiaatical  prelates,  almost  constantly  devastating 
and  impoveriabing  that  kingdom  until  Louis  XIV. 
consolidated  absolute  despotism  in  the  Crown.  Yet 
amid  those  disorders  great  men,  remarkable  as 
warriors,  ecclesiastics,  and  lawgivers — ^men  also 
dlBtinguished  for  their  acquirements  in  the  learn- 
ing and  accomplishments  of  each  reign,  or  period 
—were  probably  more  numerous  in  France  than 
in  any  other  country.  The  misfortunes  of  France 
are  to  be  traced  to  the  monarchical  institutions 
which  supplanted  the  feudal  system  by  the  double 
force  of  concentrating  all  executive  and  adminis- 
trative power  in  the  king,  and  of  the  fatal  strength 
which  he  acquired  on  founding  a  standing  army. 

During  the  most  calamitous  period  of  £ngland*s 
history — ^the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster — a  most 
extraordinary  man  ascended  the  throne  of  France, 
and  his  reign  constituted  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  that  kingdom.  Louis  XI.  was  sagacious,  cun- 
ning, false  and  treacherous.  His  conduct  as 
Dauphin  gave  unpardonable  ofifence  to  his  father, 
Charles  T^I.,  and  he  fled  to  the  Court  of  Bur- 
gundy. It  was  during  the  latter  and  peaceful 
years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  that  France 
oegan  to  enjoy  some  domestic  tranquillity;  that 
the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  drove 
the  remaining  literature  and  learning  of  the  Byzan- 
tines to  Western  Europe,  and  that  poetry,  espe- 
cially lyrics,  became  harmonised  and  national  in 
France.  It  was  Louis  XI.  who  first  gave  a  system 
to  diplomacy ;  but  it  was  a  system  of  duplicity,  of 
▼OL.  xn. — ^MO.  ocxzi. 


dissimulation  and  perfidy.  He  was  sagacious  and 
subtle:  his  maxim  was  to  deceive  all  other 
monarchs  and  to  betray  his  own  vassals.  This 
maxim  became  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Valois, 
it  was  refined  upon  by  the  Medici,  and  it  was 
polished  by  the  Bourbons.  Among  his  great 
vassals  Louis  XI.  was  defied  by  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy  and  Boulogne,  and  by  the  Count  of 
Anjou.  The  firbt  was.  the  feudal  sovereign  of 
all  Franche-Compte,  Burgundy,  Flanders,  and  the 
Low  Countries.  The  second  was  the  lord  of  all 
Brittany.  The  third  possessed  all  Anjou,  Maine, 
Provence  and  Lorraine.  The  south  of  France 
was  divided  by  the  Counts  of  Fois,  Armaguan, 
Albert,  and  other  feudal  tyrants.  The  feudal 
system,  which  probably  secured  Europe  from  being 
utterly  destroyed  by  the  ferocity  of  barbarians  in 
the  tenth  century,  became  the  plague  and  scourge 
of  nations  in  the  fourteenth  and  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century ;  yet  it  contained  not  the  elements 
of  permanence.  It  contained,  on  the  contrary,  the 
materials  of  exhaustion  and  self-destruction. 

Louis  d'Outre-Mer,  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  the  tenth  century,  conferred  privileges,  or  char- 
ters of  community,  on  several  towns,  which  abo- 
lished the  servitude  of  the  citizens  to  the  feudal 
barons,  and  strengthened  the  power  of  the  Crown. 
He  was  the  last  of  the  Carlovingian  kings;  for  his 
son,  Louis  V.,  or  the  Feeble,  was  killed  wuthin  a 
year  after  his  decease ;  and  the  throne  was  seized 
upon  by  Hugues,  the  founder  of  the  long  Cape- 
tian  dynasty — who  consolidated  the  feudal  system, 
which  was  concentrated  in  the  despotism  of  tlie 
Crown  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  Louis  XI.,  or 
the  Crafty,  who,'  with  his  father,  Charles  VII., 
were  the  real  founders  of  that  monarchical  abso- 
lutism which  attained  its  maximum  power  and 
tyranny  imder  Bichclieu,  Mazarin,  and  Louis 
XIV.  The  non-aristocratical  population  of  France, 
until  the  Beign  of  Terror,  were  contemptuously 
termed  "  Le  bas  peuple"  or  the  low  people.  This 
despised  class,  however,  by  industry  and  skil- 
ful labour,  became  during  the  seventeentli  and 
eighteenth  centuries  the  source,  after  all,  of  the 
wealth  and  civilisation  of  France.  They  first,  gra- 
dually by  agriculture,  and  then  by  manufactures, 
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acquired  some  importance  in  the  State.  In  the 
army,  none  but  the  aristocracy  were  qualified  to 
hold  any  rank  above  that  of  a  private  soldier. 

"  Religion,"  says  M.  de  Bonnechose,  "  continued 
from  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Gaul  by  the 
Franks,  to  consist  principally  of  external  cero- 
moniea  and  in  pious  practices,  in  which  were  ex- 
posed to  view  relics,  images  of  the  Virgin  and 
saints,  pictures  representing  the  mysteries  of  faith, 
the  actions  of  Christ,  of  the  apostles,  and  the  first 
belierers.  The  magnifieence  of  this  worship  exer- 
cised  an  overwhelming  influence ;  and  the  priests, 
under  the  Carlovingians,  imposed  on  the  people, 
and  especially  on  the  barons,  bv  their  fortune  and 
by  their  power."  After  remarkmg  that  the  clergy, 
on  becoming  rich,  became  feudal  lords,  he  ob- 
serves :  **  The  clergy,  by  their  feudal  organisation, 
disregarded  the  duty  of  their  original  institution ; 
the  people  found  rarely  from  them  succour  or  con- 
solation; and  most  of  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  were  ranged  among  the  number  of  pub- 
lie  oppressors."^  The  Church  afterwards  increased 
in  bigotry  and  magnificence  during  the  whole  period 
of  monarchical  absolutism. 

Bui  it  was  the  Church  alone  that  opened  its 
door  to  those  called  the  low  people  in  France,  as 
the  Church  had  done  in  England  and  other  Chris- 
tian countries.  The  Church  opened  its  schools  and 
its  priesthood  to  the  low  people,  chiefly  because 
the  aristocracy  would  not  perform  the  ecclesias- 
tical drudgery,  though  they  generally  managed  to 
possess  the  rich  benefices.  This  indolence  was, 
like  some  other  evils,  a  cause  of  good  effects.  Many 
of  the  priests  and  monks  of  the  low-people  origin 
beeame  scientific  men,  philosophei*s,  historians  and 
inyentors.  The  indolence  of  the  aristocracy  gave  to 
fVance  a  host  of  intellectual  men  of  plebeian  origin. 
As  supplicants,  the  low  people  of  FVance  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  States-General  as  the  tiers  etai,  but 
only  •  on  their  knees  to  hetaofedin  mercy  and  in  pity. " 
(Elle^  la  population,  n'y  parut  qu'd  genoux,  pour 
itre  taiUee  a  merei  et  miserieorde.)  Louis  XIV: 
declared,  en  cavalier,  in  riding  boots  and  whip  in 
hand,  to  the  Parliament,  that  he  would  have  no 
such  miserable  assemblies. 

He  reigned  as  a  sumptuous  despot,  and  by  his 
flatterers  he  was  styled  the  Grand  Monarque,  For 
his  favour  and  gills,  the  nobles  abandoned  their 
feudal  dignity,  Uie  gentlemen  their  honour,  and 
the  ladies  their  chastity ;  for  his  countenance,  or 
rather  for  place  or  money,  his  courtiers  became  per- 
fidious to  all  others— often  to  one  another — and  they 
were  guilty  of  the  most  unblushing  and  corrupt 
acts  of  vice,  injustice  and  intrigue.  This  sove- 
reign reigned  alone :  **  I  am  the  State"  ("  Tetat, 
e'est  m»ik')  was  his  avowed  maxim ;  no  Parliament,  at 
least,  would  dare  refuse  to  register  the  taxes  to  be 
levied  on  the  industry  of  the  low  people — that  is  to 
say,  upon  his  most  industrious  and  roost  yirtuous 
subjects.  The  aristocracy  and  ecclesiastics  were 
privileged,  and  paid  no  tax.  Louis  shed  military 
splendour  and  luxurious  brilliancy  over  camps  and 
courts.    The  whole  world  was  dazsled  by  the 
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magnificence  of  his  palaces,  the  gorgeousness  of 
his  retinue  and  the  fame  of  his  campaigns.  But 
he  died  worn  out  in  body  by  his  irregularities,  and 
ruined  in  his  finances  by  his  extravagance.  He 
died  in  superstitious  fear,  leaving  a  nation  to  become 
bankrupt,  and  an  aristocracy,  by  their  corruption 
and  heartlessness,  to  be  annihilated.  He  was  pro- 
phetic in  saying,  "  Apres  moi  le  deluge." 

Yet  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  was  the  Augost^m 
age  of  modem  ^Europe ;  and  as  private  vices  are 
sometimes  the  [cause  of  public  benefits,  arts  and 
sciences  were  developed  by  luxury  creating  an  use 
for  new  inventions.  The  aristocracy  emulated 
each  other,  and  even  the  sovereign,  in  displaying 
works  of  taste  and  vertu,  and  in  the  decorations 
and  splendour  of  their  hotels  in  Paris  and  of  their 
chateaux  in  the  provinces.  The  passion  for  the 
drama  brought  forth  artists  and  poets,  lyrists  and 
musicians.  It  was  an  age  of  historians,  philo- 
sophers and  accomplished  divines;  of  mathema- 
ticians, astronomers,  architects,  sculptors  aud 
painters.  The  people  were,  however,  ground  to 
the  earth  by  extortions,  exacted  fix>m  the  produce 
of  labour,  industry  axul  skill  by  the  farmers-ge- 
neral for  the  king — by  the  noblesse  for  themselves, 
and  by  the  Church  from  its  estates,  ita  beoBefices 
and  its  parishes. 

Louis  XIV.  was  in  religion  a  bigot,  and,  guided 
by  the  advice  of  his  confessor,  P^re  la  Chaise,  and 
the  intrigues  of  his  nnmerous  mistresses^  espe- 
cially Maintenon,  he  disgraced  himself  by  his  per- 
secutions and  his  dragonnades.  He  felt,  however, 
when  the  infirmities  of  the  body  were  accompanied 
by  those  of  the  mind,  that  he  was  at  the  mercy  of 
his  courtiers,  priests  and  women,  and  when  he  ap- 
proached his  dissolution,  that  he  had  beoomea 
helpless  and  a  deapised  creature,  exhibiting  the 
rotten  vanity  of  human  greatness — a  wretched  old 
wreck  of  humanity. 

The  cost  of  Versailles,  the  regency,  the  iiati<»al 
debts,  the  taxes,  John  Law,  the  Mississippi  scheme, 
the  immoralities  of  the  court,  the  arrogance  and 
profligacy  of  the  noblesse,  the  administntiTe  in- 
justice— all  ripened  those  materials  which  exploded 
in  the  calamities,  wars,  conquests  and  mtsfortuMs 
of  the  most  memorable  of  revolntioBa :  a  revolu- 
tion terrible  in  its  elements  and  atrocioua  in  its 
deeds,  but  a  revolutioa  instructive  to  mankiiid, 
although  its  tribunals  and  executiona  are  never  to 
be  justified:  a  revoluticm  which  affords  leiirful 
lessons  to  monarchs  and  ministers,  but  the  torrenC 
of  which  has  not  yet  prepared  the  French  people 
for  the  self-government  and  practical  institutioBi 
without  whidi  there  can  be  no  security  for  the 
true  liberty  and  rights  of  the  human  race* 

In  the  history  of  France,  as  well  as  that  of  other 
nations,  four  leading:  causes  will  invariably  be 
found  to  terminate  utally,  if  not  to  the  existti^ 
order  of  rulers  and  administrators,  certainly  to 
those  who  succeed  them,  unless  remedies  be  early 
and  efficaciously  applied.  The  first  \b  profligate 
expenditure ;  the  second,  oppressive^  umegumL  l<u«i<« 
lion ;  the  third, ^aneuil  embarra^sment^ysivdtMy 
consequent  to  the  two  first ;  the  fourth  is  meapmcii^ 
and  injustice  in  administrators^  who  disregard 
generally-entertained  public  opinion;  which  opin- 
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ion,  whatever  may  be  its  defects,  is  never  at  dan- 
gerous variance  witli  the  cotnmouweal  of  the  whole 
nation. 

In  the  history  of  all  countries,  no  fact  is  more 
glaring  than  thnt  the  profligate  expenditure  of  the 
public  revenue  and  the  extravagance  of  princes 
and  rnlers,  are  always  accompanied  by  d^olute 
morals.  In  Fronoc  vulgar  indecency  and  sensu- 
ality were  masked  by  etiquette  and  external 
politeness.  There  was  not  in  the  society  of  tlie 
Court  and  aristocracy  any  pretension  to  virtue. 
Lonis  XV.  shocked  the  young  and  virtuous  Marie 
Antoinette  by  causing  her,  immediately  after  her 
marriage  with  the  Dauphin,  to  grace  the  supi)er8  of 
his  mistress,  Madame  du  Barry.  Yet  royal  eti- 
qusUe  was  tUfljf  strained^  even  then,  by  the  court 
lady,  Madame  dc  Noailles.  As  to  chastity,  a 
kdy^s  purity  was  allowed  to  be  unsullied  if  she  was 
not  seen  in  a  saloon  without  a  rufffJarduujaU  and 
lioop-dress.  There  was,  in  short,  ^roughont  society 
in  France  before  the  first  revolution,  a  general 
pollntion  of  morals,  with  all  the  externals  of  decency 
and  good  manners. 

No  minister  ever  studied  more  wisely  or  practi- 
cally to  avoid  the  causes  of  national  dcdine  and 
calunity  than  the  great  Sully.  Before  his  time 
the  pillage  of  the  revenue,  the  oppressive  taxation, 
and  the  profligacy  of  the  expenditure  were  enor- 
moos.  By  economy  he  restored  an  exhausted 
treasury,  and  relieved  his  sovereign  from  his  debts; 
while  he,  by  persisting  in  merely  necessary  though 
not  mean  economy  in  the  expenditure,  was  enabled 
greatly  to  reduce  the  taUles  and  other  taxes. 

After  his  retirement  the  finances  fell  into  dis- 
order. The  tax-gatherers  carried  devastation  over 
the  kingdom  in  their  collections.  Richelieu  and 
Mazarin  were  unable  to  restore  credit  or  practise 
economy ;  the  latter  they  never  attempted. 

Colbert  was  driven  from  power  by  the  aris- 
tocracy, whose  profligacy  he  was  determined  to 
limit,  and  whose  estates  he  would  have  saved  for 
them.  They  would  have  had  his  body  torn  to 
pieces  when  he  was  dead,  had  he  not  been  secretly 
buried. 

Corruption,  and  all  the  disorders  of  an  impover- 
ished treasury,  prevailed  when  Louis  XVI.  ascended 
the  throne.    Turgot  would  have  saved  the  monar- 
chy and  possibly  France ;  but  Turgot  was  just,  and 
would  not  countenance  corrupt  expenditure.    The 
noblesse  disgraced  him ;  that  is  to  say,  drove  him 
from  the  administration  of  the  finance.     Disorder 
followed,  and  then  Necker  was  called  in.     He, 
too,  was  virtuous.  He  was  persuaded  chat  nothing 
could  save  the  king  or  his  kingdom,  unless  justice 
and  modeiBtion  in  taxing  the  people,  and  economy 
in  the  expenditure,  were  established.   He  also  was 
driven  from  the  administration.    The  king,  the 
queen,  and  the  noblesse,  and  the  Church  woiUd  not 
be  saved !    No,  they  declared  no  one  should  deliver 
th^infirom  tJieir  periU,    The  Revolution  came,  and 
delivered  them  in  its  own  stern  fashion.    Where 
are  their    primogenitures,  entails,  titles,  estates, 
chateaux,  equipages  ?   Where  are  they  all  ?  Alas ! 
^ir  possessors  would  not  be  taught  wisdom  or 
justice.    When  the  Court  and  the  noblesse  were 
revelling  in  their  salons^  rolling  along  in  their 


carriages,  and,  though  irretrievably  in  debt,  dressed   . 
in  sumptuous  apparel,  the  ladies  glittering  with 
diamonds — when  the  starving  people  cried  out  for 
bread  the  stupid  Court  replied,  ''  Why  do  you  not 
eat  brioches  /'*  (sweet  cakes). 

The  extinction  of  the  noblesse,  the  sequestr 
tion  of  the  Church,  the  general  war — for  instigating 
the  latter  Austria  and  Gernuuiy  paid  dearly,  as 
did  England  for  aiding  and  provoking  it — the 
military  ascendancy,  the  despotism  and  downfall 
of  Napoleon,  the  occupation  of  Paris,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  unworthy,  at  least  incapable. 
Bourbons — all  followed. 

The  people  of  France,  exhausted  by  conscrip-> 
tions  and  by  taxation,  and  deprived  of  commerce, 
finally  submitted  to  the  restoration.  They  had  not 
probably  much  confidence  either  in  the  Bourbons 
or  in  the  aspect  of  European  affairs.  Louis  X  VIII.,. 
however,  gave  them  a  charter  octroyee^  and  though 
he  restored  the  noblesse  to  some  extent — ^at  least 
to  tlieir  dignities — and  the  Church  ns  far  as  he- 
could,  and  although  he  reigned  in  peace,  he  died 
with  the  conviction  that  his  successor  would  not 
reign  in  tranquillity. 

Charles  X.  sent  an  army  to  support  despotism 
in  Spain ;  the  army  and  navy  afterwards  dazzled 
the  country  by  taking  Algiers;  but  he  proclaimed 
his  ordinances,  and  the  Revolution  of  July,  1830,. 
drove  him  to  England,  and  for  ever  from  France. 

Louis  Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans,  then  accepted 
the  charter  preferred  to  him  by  the  people.  He 
swore  to  maintain  it  in  all  its  integrity.  The  citi- 
zens, however,  soon  discovered  that,  instead  of 
having  the  regime  of  a  citizen  king,  of  whom 
they  could  say,  *'Le  roi  regne  et  nc  gouveme 
pas" — a  king  who  reigns  but  does  not  govern — 
they  had  placed  over  themselves  a  sovereign  of 
strong  and  nearly  absolute  dictation. 

He  did  govern.    He  did  disdain  to  be  taught 
even  by  all  his  eventfiil  experience.     He  had  fur- 
gotten  that  he  had  ever  written  to  a  Bishop  of 
Llandaff, "  Que  des  reformes  faites  a  propos  peuvent 
etre  sans  danger ;  mais  que  la  resistance  aux  r^ 
formes  se  termine  le  plus  souvent  par  des  revolu- 
tions"— "  that  reforms,   if    made  in  duo    time, 
may  be  effected  without  danger;  but  that  resis- 
tance to  reforms  terminates  most  frequently  by 
revolutions."     He  had  forgotten  or  disregarded 
in  power  what  he  luid  written  in  adversity.     He 
dis:arded  Lafayette,  Lafitte  and  others,  who  were 
chiefly  instrumental,  after  the  people  had  hazarded 
and  performed  the  whole  Revolution,  in  elevating 
him  to  sovereign  power.     He  provoked  in  conse- 
quence, and  by  calling  the  men  classed  as  les 
hommes  de  resistance  to  his  administrations  and 
to  his  councils,  dreadful  revolts  in  Paris,  Lyons, 
and  in  other  towns.    In  June,  18S2,  the  citizens  of 
Paris  were  killed  in  thousands  by  the  artillery, 
the  fusillades  and  the  bayonets.    They  shored  a 
similar  fate  in  Lyons,  Grenoble  and  elsewhere. 
The  laws  of  September,  with  additional  severity, 
put  into  execution  the  ordinances  which  cansed  the 
lievolution  of  1830,  and  drove  the  elder  branch 
of  the  Bourbons  from  the  throne. 

Under  the  Citizen  King,  the  liberty  of  the  press^ 
was  nearly  abolished ;  the  espionage  of  the  ]x>lice 
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penetrated  every  domicile  and  haunted  every  per- 
son; the  prosecutions  for  libel  were  multiplied, 
the  military  expenditure  was  enormously  increased ; 
fortresses  of  the  strongest  and  most  formidable  con- 
stniction,  to  awe  Paris,  secure  the  telegraphs,  and 
maintain  an  army,  were  erected;  and  alliances 
were  formed  with  Spain  to  re-establish  the  family 
compact  of  the  Bourbons.  All  reforms  were  re- 
fused. The  people  of  France  endured  the  royal 
invasions  upon  their  liberties  with  wonderful  pa- 
tience. They  enjoyed  peace  with  all  nations  abroad 
without  civil  freedom  at  home.  The  elective 
franchise  was  so  limited  in  its  basis  that  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior  could  decide  the  election  by  the 
enormity  of  his  patronage.  An  electoral  reform 
%va8  demanded  and  denied.  A  reform-dinner,  to 
be  attended  by  grave,  thinking  men,  was  resolved 
upon ;  the  King  and  his  Ministers  prohibited  the 
dinner ;  and  in  a  few  hours  he  ceased  to  reign.  He 
and  his  family  and  his  Ministers  fled  with  rapidity 
from  France.  A  Republic  was  proclaimed,  and 
order  restored  without  any  real  security  for  the 
future. 

In  examining  and  reflecting  upon  the  eventful 
history  of  France,  the  wise  lawgiver  and  practical 
statesman  will  have  to  inquire  if  the  constitution, 
laws  and  administration  of  government  and  justice 
were  adapted  to  the  people,  and  to  the  social, 
educational  and  material  condition  of  France. 

Under  the  Restoration,  France  remainded  divi- 
<led  into  departments;  the  Code  Napoleon  and  the 
<^entralisation  of  France  in  Paris  were  retained  ;  and 
all  the  administrative,  executive,  and  nearly  all  the 
judicial  and  military,  elements  of  the  Empire  re- 
mained unaltered.  With  all  this  modem  apparatus, 
the  Bourbons,  with  a  restored  noblesse,  reigned  in 
the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  monarchs  of  the  an- 
cient regime.  Their  sentiments,  and  the  manners 
of  the  Court,  even  under  the  Charter  and  with 
Legislative  Chambers,  had  not  advanced  with  the 
progress  of  events.  In  exile  they  lived  in  solitude, 
mourned  for  things  departed;  and  when  forced 
back  by  foreign  arms  on  the  people  of  France, 
they  seemed  not  to  remember  any  of  the  causes 
which  had  driven  them  into  adversity.  They  ap- 
peared to  have  been  impervious  to  instruction; 
they  imagined  or  dreamed  the  French  nation  was 
still  the  France — ^the  priesthood,  the  Church — the 
noblesse  the  aristocracy,  of  the  ancient  regime. 

The  old  noblesse  were  poor,  but  the  power  of 
being  rapacious  had  vanished  for  ever.  They  were 
hated  as  Legitimists  by  the  Imperialists,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  dukes,  marshals  and  military  of  Napo- 
leon's creation.  The  Church,  and  the  priesthood 
and  the  Jesuists  laboured  to  acquire  ascendancy. 
With  the  sovereign,  with  the  Legitimists  and  the 
departments,  the  Church  gained  influence ;  but 
their  temporalities  had  vanished. 

A  new  race  had  arisen  in  France — ^the  offspring  of 
the  Revolution  and  of  the  Empire,  and  of  the  peaceful 
occupations  of  agriculture,  manufactures  and  trade 
— during  the  sixteen  years  of  the  Restoration.  This 
new  race  constituted  the  nation.  For  the  Legi- 
timists, except  in  La  Vendue,  amounted  to  no 
more  than  a  mere  shred  of  the  whole ;  and  those 
who  cherished  the  revival  of  the  Empire,  and  the 


recal  of  Napoleon  the  Second  to  the  throne,  were 
chiefly  the  old  soldiery  and  a  few  journalists. 
Those  who  formed  the  French  nation  were  there- 
fore chiefly  the  industrious.  Prudence,  and  the 
nature  of  their  pursuits,  rendered  them  a  people 
tranquil  in  their  disposition.  The  exceptions  to 
this  character  were  some  wild  Uieorists,  several 
reckless  agitators,  many  of  those  usually  indus- 
trious mechanics,  and  all  the  idlers  inhabiting  the 
narrow  streets  and  tall  houses  of  the  faubourgs  of 
Paris,  and  those  of  Lyons  and  of  some  other  pro* 
vincial  towns. 

France  then  appeared  as  if  reconciled  to  tlie^ 
perpetual  legitimacy  and  dyiuusty  of  the  Bourbons. 
Three  of  this  family  were  seated  at  the  expense  of 
the  British  campaigns  in  the  Peninsula,  and  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  and 
the  occupation  of  Paris  by  foreign  armies,  on  the 
three  thrones  of  France,  Spain,  and  the  Two 
Sicilies.  They  perceived  not  that  public  opinion 
was  making  a  progress  in  the  school  of  knowledge 
and  civilisation  that  was  incompatible  with  the 
absolute  prerogatives  of  the  last  and  preceding 
centuries.  The  Bourbons  slept,  or  danced,  or 
played  whist,  or  enjoyed  the  chase,  while  the 
ground  beneath  them  was  thoroughly  undermined, 
and  filled  with  those  combustibles  which  were  ex- 
ploded by  one  act  of  royal  madness  in  July,  1S30. 

There  was  one  personage  of  the  royal  family 
who  had  stood  apart  from  the  elder  branch.  He 
had  recovered  much  of  his  hereditary  estates,  his 
Palais  Royal,  Nouilly,  his  forests.  Uis  great  care 
appeared  to  be  the  security  of  his  property,  and 
to  rear  an  amiable  andcliarming  family  as  a  simple 
citizen.  He  fraternised  with  the  new  race,  and 
had  long  acquired  their  confidence.  He  had  fought 
in  the  army  of  the  first  Revolution.  This  person- 
age was  the  head  of  the  young  branch,  the  son  of 
Philippe  Egalit^  of  Orleans.  The  second  revo- 
lution chose  him  King  of  the  French,  not  as,  but 
though  a  Bourbon  {non  parceque,  ma  is  qnoiqiif 
Bourbon). 

He  really  did  reign  during  eighteen  years.  If 
he  had  not  also  been  infatuated  with  the  curse  of 
his  race — that  of  refusing  to  concede  a  simple  and 
just  demand,  made  in  equity  and  moderation  by 
the  people — he  would  not  in  his  old  age  have  a 
second  time  been  exiled  from  his  country.  He 
would  not  allow  France  the  benefit  of  any  electoral 
reform. 

Let  us  examine  what  was  the  social  and  political 
condition  of  France  in  the  beginning  of  February, 
1848.  The  liberty  of  the  press  had  been  destroy^ 
for  fourteen  years.  Public  deliberation  was  un- 
lawful ;  arrests,  and  imprisonments,  and  fines  for 
political  accusations,  had  been  frequent  during  the 
reign  of  the  Citizen  King.  There  was  no  habeas 
corpus  law.  Indefinite  imprisonments  without 
trial  were  inflicted  as  punishments,  when  it  was 
believed  the  courts  would  not  condemn  the  ac- 
cused  ;  for  it  was  known  too  well  that  the  courts 
of  law  were  the  purest  institutions  of  France. 
With  this  conviction,  the  Procureur- General  trans- 
ferred the  trial  of  the  editors  of  the  journals  and 
others  politically  accused  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
— ^tliat  assemblyjwhich  Armand  Carrel  characterised 
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in  its  presence  as  that  of  the  jadicial  assassins  of 
Marshal  Ney.  It  was  declared  that  there  was 
equality,  if  not  civil  liberty,  in  France.  This 
equality  was  a  fallacy ;  for  the  king  could  always 
command  a  large  majority  in  the  Chambers  by  the 
agency  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  whose  office 
was  really  that  of  supreme  police-director,  p<»li- 
tieal  inquisitor,  and  electoral -jobber  in  chief.  The 
following  statement  will  show  the  machinery  by 
means  of  which  he  executed  these  functions. 

France,  before  the  Kevolution  of  1789,  was 
divided  into  thirty-two  provincial  governments. 
The  kingdom  was  afterwards  subdivided  into 
eighty-six  departments,  and  the  whole  formed  into 
military,  administrative ,  financial,  judicial,  acade- 
mical and  ecclesiastical  divisions.  All  the  func- 
tionaries of  those,  except  the  priests,  wc  re,  until 
February,  1848,  under  the  immediate  patronage  of 
the  Crown.  The  departments  have  been  subdi- 
vided into — 

363  Arrondissexncns, 

2,835  Cantons,  and 

37,021  Communes. 

Etch  Department  is  under  the  administration  of  a 

Pr^fet    86 

The  Arrondissemens  are  each  under  that  of  a 

Sows  Pr/fet 363 

Hie  Cantons,  sererally,  under  that  of  a  superior 

JugtdePaix 2,835 

The  Communes,  under  the  administration  of  a 

Mayor  and  his  Assistants  37,021 

Total  Chief  Functionaries 40,205 

Add  police-functionaries,  gendarmes,  dbc,  and 
chief  functionaries  of  the  finance — which  alone  ex- 
ceeded 64,000  men — and  the  civil  employes  of 
France  under  the  centralised  patronage  of  the 
bureau  at  Paris,  will  be  found  not  overrated,  when 
the  number  of  civil  appointments  have  been  esti- 
mated as  greatly  exceeding  the  number  of  electors. 

In  consequence  of  the  franchise  being  restricted 
to  those  who  paid  a  direct  tax  of  100  francs  on  real 
estate,  tlie  number  of  electors  could  not  have  ex- 
ceeded, at  the  utmost  calculation,  250,000,  out  of 
a  population  of  35,000,000.  An  extension  of  the 
electoral  franchise  was  asked  for  by  the  people  and 
refused  by  the  king.  About  as  many  gentlemen 
aa  often  dine  together  at  the  London  Tavern  deter- 
mined to  have  a  reform  dinner ;  the  king  prohi- 
bited this  dinner.  Had  he  said  to  those  gentle- 
men, "  Pray  have  your  dinner ;  I  have  every  con- 
fidence in  your  loyalty  and  love  of  country  and  of 
order.  Pray  allow  me  to  send  you  from  my  wine- 
cellar,  the  produce  of  my  own  vineyard,  a  bottle  of 
fine  sparkling,  creamy  champagne  for  each  of  you. 
You  will  find  it  excellent ;  you  will  be  convinced 
that  ks  belles  idees  vient  de  Vestomac.  Do,  pray, 
go  and  enjoy  your  dinner  and  this  wine,  and  pre- 
pare afterwards  a  rational  plan  of  electoral  reform 
for  my  consideration  and  approval."  Had  Louis 
Philippe  addressed  those  words  to  the  reform  party, 
there  vould  have  been  no  revolution. 

In  England,  where  the  power  of  the  sovereign 
could  fonnerly  be  exercised  to  an  arbitrary  extent 
through  his  Ministers  and  a  Parliament,  the  majo- 
rity of  members  of  which  could  be  elected  bj'  cor- 
raption,  the  spirit  of  revolution  against  the  Crown 
^  fortunately  made  no  progress  since  1688.    But 


the  principles  and  sentiments  of  civil  rights  and 
religious  freedom  have  advanced  on  solid  and  suc- 
cessful foundations.  The  liberty  of  the  press, 
"  that  palladium  of  all  our  civil,  political  and  re- 
ligious rights,"  was  (except  in  Scotland)  secured 
by  the  trial  by  jury.  It  is  at  the  same  time  re- 
markable, that  in  no  Christian  country  in  the  world 
does  the  freedom  of  the  press  or  civil  liberty 
exist — not  even  in  Switzerland,  Belgium,  or  Hol- 
land, except  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  Anglo- 
America  and  the  British  Colonies ;  that  is  to  say, 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken. 

In  France,  after  two  revolutions,  and  more  blood- 
shed in  the  name  of  liberty  than  in  any  country  in 
the  world,  the  press  was  thoroughly  fettered  by 
the  laws :  and  a  newspaper  could  not  be  printed 
until  an  enormous  sum  of  money  was  deposited 
with  the  Government  to  pay  the  fines  which  might 
be  inflicted  upon  its  editor  by  the  tribunals.  No 
French  citizen  or  foreigner  could  move  in  or  out 
of  or  over  France  without  a  written  licence,  or  per- 
mission to  do  so  from  the  police.  If  a  minister  of 
religion  attempted  to  preach,  or  if  a  place  of  wor- 
ship was  opened  without  a  special  licence,  the  first 
was  liable  to  a  penalty,  the  latter  to  be  closed  by 
the  police. 

The  freedom  of  assembling  in  public  or  private 
meetings  was  prohibited  by  the  infamous  laws  of 
September,  1834 — laws  which  Berry er  with  truth 
said '*  put  into  execution  the  ordonnances  of  Charles 
X.'*  The  representative  system  was  so  limited 
by  the  high  money-rate  in  direct  taxation  required 
to  be  paid  to  qualify  electors,  as  to  amount  to  a 
mockery  of  the  whole  population.  In  short,  al- 
though there  was  civil,  military  and  legislative 
equality  for  all  before  the  tribunals,  and  equality 
for  all  rich  enough  to  qualify  for  electors,  civil 
liberty  did  not  exist  in  France. 

The  same  remarks  applied,  with  more  or  less  se- 
verity, to  every  state  in  Europe — Norway  and 
Switzerland  forming  modified  exceptions. 

Can  ice  be  surprised  that  tliere  is  a  point  below 
which  human  degradation  will  not  sink  1  Can  we 
be  astonished  at  the  explosion  and  Revolution  of 
Februanj,  1848? 

But,  in  forming  a  new  Government,  let  us  ex- 
amine how  much  or  how  little  the  French  have 
profited  by  their  experience  of  the  past — how  far  or 
how  little  they  have  been  instructed  by  the  examples 
of  history. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  1848,  the  Palace  of 
the  Tuilerics  was  attacked  and  taken.  The  Cham* 
ber  of  Deputies  was  still  sitting.  An  attempt  Ivas 
made  to  form  a  regency,  and  to  place  at  its  head 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans.  This  proposal  was  urged 
by  that  honest  patriot,  Odillon  Barrot ;  while  M. 
Marie  contended  that  the  law  designed  the  Duke 
de  Nemours  for  the  regency.  M.  Cremieux  main- 
tained that,  in  consequence  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government  of  1830,  it  became  necessary  to  re- 
consider the  Government  proceedings  from  that 
period.  M.  Larochejacquelin  contended  that  an 
appeal  should  be  made  to  the  nation.  '  Masses  of 
the  people  forced  themselves  into  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  crying,  "  Down  with  the  King  !"  "  Live 
the  Republic !"   On  which,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans 
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with  her  two  bohb  retired,  leaving  M,  Chevalier 
addressing  the  depotiee  in  defence  of  the  mo- 
narchy. De  Monlin  declaimed  that  the  people,  as 
in  1830,  had  reconquered  their  liberty;  that  the 
Bourbons  had  been  swept  from  the  Uirone ,:  and 
that  it  now  became  necessary  to  establish  a  Pro- 


visional Government    Ledru  Itollin  insisted  that  ^  drawn  up  by  the  Procnrenr  General  against  the 


the  right  of  establishing  a  regency  appertained  to 
the  nation.  Lamartine  far  more  logically  and 
justly  declared  that,  if  it  were  sought  to  establish 
the  liepublic  on  a  solid  basis,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  form  a  Provisional  Government  without  the 
power  to  decide  upon  the  form  of  the  new  Go- 
vernment, and  solely  with  the  view  to  restore  the 
nation  to  tranquillity,  until  the  people  were  con- 
voked, and  their  decision  obtained  upon  the  subject 
of  the  future  Government. 

The  citieens  continued  to  force  themselves  into 
the  Chamber,  and  loudly  demanded  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  Provisional  Government  Lamartine, 
and  afterwards  Dupont  de  TEure,  left  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  and  repaired  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
The  Provisional  GK)vemment  was  then  proclaimed, 
consisting  of  Dupont  de  TEure,  Lamartine,  Cre- 
mieux,  Arago,  Ledru  Rollin,  Gamier  Pages,  Marie, 
Armand-Marrast,  Louis  Blanc,  Flocon  and  Albert 

The  first  step  was  to  proclaim  the  Republic  on 
the  basis  of  liberty,  egnaliiy  and  fraternity.  Its 
mot  d'ordre  was  *  The  people."  Dupont  de  I'Eure 
was  named  President  of  the  Council ;  Lamartine, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Afiairs ;  Ledru  Rollin,  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior;  M.  Goudshan,  Minister  of 
Finance ;  Cremieux,  Minister  of  Justice ;  Frances 
Arago,  Minister  of  Marine ;  General  Bedeau,  Minis- 
ter of  War;  Camot^  Minister  of  Public  Instruction ; 
Bcthraont,  Minister  of  Commerce;  Marie,  Minister 
of  Public  Works;  Gavaignac,  Governor-General  of 
Algiers;  and  Garnier  Pages,  Mayor  of  Paris. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  dissolved;  the 
Municipal  Guard  was  suppressed;  the  peers  were 
forbidden  to  assemble,  either  as  a  legislative  or 
political  body.  The  royal  palaces  were  declared 
public  property,  and,  as  such,  were  ordered  to  be 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  victims  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  to  indemnify  the  working-classes  of  Paris. 
The  fortresses  of  Paris  and  Vincennes  acknow- 
Icilged  this  Provisional  Government;  and  the  Palace 
of  the  Tuileries  was  transformed  into  an  hospital 
of  invalids  for  the  wounded  workmen,  to  whom 
a  million  of  money,  due  of  the  sum  which  had  been 
granted  for  the  civil-list  of  the  late  king,  was 
directed  to  be  paid,  in  order  to  relieve  the  imme- 
diate wants  of  the  unemployed  labourers  and 
citizens. 

All  political  prisoners  were  discharged.  The 
Provisional  Government  proclaimed  that  royalty 
was  abolished;  that  Legitimacy,  Bonapartism  and 
the  regency  were  illegal ;  that  not  only  the  resto- 
ration of  the  old,  but  the  formation  of  any  new, 
dynasty  were  become  impossibilities;  that  the 
Republic  was  proclaimed,  and  that  the  people  were 
in  accord  with  this  new  Grovernment  It  was  de- 
clared that  the  national  tricoloured  flag  should 
bear  the  wortls,  "Republique  Francaiie^  Liberie, 
Egalite,  Fratcmite ;"  that  the  red  rosace  should  be 
introduced  as  a  souvenir  of  this  last  revolutionary 


act,  and  that  it  should  be  worn  by  the  members  of 
the  Provisional  Government  The  punishment  of 
death  was  abolished  for  political  crimes.  A  strong 
Garde  Mobile,  consisting  of  twenty-four  battalions 
of  1048  men  each,  was  formed  for  securing  the 
tranquillity  of  Paris ;  and  acts  of  accusation  were 


Guizot  Ministry.  Odillon  Barrot,  Marshal  the 
Duke  d'Isly,  and  numerous  other  members  of  the 
Opposition,  gave  in  their  adhesion. 

Thus  was  a  Republic  established  in  France,  in 
the  stability  of  whidi  no  sagacious  man  placed  any 
confidence. 

Blood  was  ahundantly  shed  in  the  streets  of  Paris, 
but  the  carnage  was  considered  insignificant  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Revolution  of  1  bSO.  Distrust, 
however,  prevailed  to  an  extent  which  pandysed 
the  industry  and  commerce  of  all  France.  The 
Proviuonal  Government  was  acknowledged  by  the 
Ministers  of  foreigu  states  at  Paris;  and  Lord 
Palmerston  instructed  Lord  Normanby  to  remain 
in  Paris,  and  to  maintain  on  the  part  of  England 
friendly  relations  with  whatever  government  the 
citizens  of  France  might  institute  for  their  country. 

The  new  Constituent  Aasembly  met  on  the  4th 
of  May,  when  it  was  decided  that  France  should 
be  represented  by  a  National  Assembly  of  906 
members,  including  Algiers  and  the  colonies;  that 
all  French  citizens  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  and 
upwards  should  have  the  elective  franchise,  and  all 
PVenchmen  not  under  twenty-five  years  of  age 
should  be  eligible  as  representatives;  and  that 
each  representative  should  be  paid  twenty-five 
francs  a-day  for  his  attendance  at  the  National 
Assembly. 

It  had  been  previously  decreed  that  the  dia- 
monds, and  gold  and  silver  plate,  the  royal  forests 
and  lands,  should  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
state ;  and  it  was  also  decreed  that  the  notes  of 
the  Bank  of  France  should  be  a  legal  tendfsr  for 
all  payments. 

After  the  meeting  of  the  National  Aasraably  in 
May,  the  Provisional  Government  was  replaced  by 
a  new  Ministry  voted  by  the  Assembly ;  but  neither 
the  names  of  Lamartine  or  Dupont  de  FEure  ap- 
peared upon  the  list  Neither  did  the  names  of 
the  socialists,  Louis  Blanc  and  Ledru  Rollin.  The 
garrisons  of  Paris  were  greatly  increased,  while 
several  armed  corps,  sucli  as  the  Republican  Guards, 
the  Montagnard,  the  (jrarde  de  Lyons,  as  well  as 
numerous  clubs,  were  suppressed ;  and  from  that 
day  down  to  the  present  time  Paris  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  remained  in  a  state  of  compete 
military  occupation.  The  law  of  1832,  prohibit- 
ing the  residence  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  Fnmce, 
was  continued  in  force ;  but  on  his  election  ibrtbe 
Charent  Inferieure,  and  also  for  la  Seine  and 
Yonne,  he  was  acknowledged  as  a  deputy  by  the 
National  Assembly. 

On  the  24th  of  June  the  National  Assembly  de- 
clared itself  in  a  state  of  permanence ;  Paris  was 
placed  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  the  whole  executive 
power  was  invested  in  General  Cavaignac. 

In  the  meantime,  great  disturbances  had  occurred 
in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  mad  attempt 
of  the  Provisional  Government  and  the  NatioDal 
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AssemUj  to  provide   employment    in   national 
¥9orksliop8  for  the  laboaring-elaases. 

Oa  tbe  22nd  <^  Jime  the  working-elasaefl  re- 
volted^  and  erected  nnmeroas  barrioAdes  on  the 
etreeto  of  Fans,  and  fighting,  attended  with  great 
fliaaghter,  continued  until  the  25ik,  when  the  revolt 
Km  &  left  bank  of  the  Seine  was  supprened  hf 
Geneni  Lamoriciere;  hnt  fighting  continued  in 
sevenl  of  the  faubourgs  on  the  right  side  for  some 
dme  after.  Generals  N^ier  and  Brear  were 
aesasdnated,  Oharbonnet  was  severely  wounded, 
and  the  Archbiahop  of  Paris  perished  while  at- 
tempting to  pacify  the  populace.  But,  by  the  ad- 
mirable conduct  and  bravery  of  General  Oavaignac, 
the  revolt  was  suppressed  before,  nightfall.  The 
Assembly  at  the  same  time  passed  a  decree  pro- 
hibiting the  publication  of  all  the  Socialist  papers. 

On  the  28th,  General  Cavaignac  was  re-in- 
vested with  all  the  executive  power.  Lamori- 
ciere was  appointed  Minister  of  War ;  the  other 
ministerial  offices  were  filled  by  men  whose  names 
were  new  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  General  Duvivier 
died  of  the  wounds  he  had  received  in  the  combat 
of  June,  being  the  sixth  general  who  perished  in 
consequence  of  that  revolt. 

Armand-Marrast  was  elected  President  of  tbe 
National  Assembly,  and  security  was  demanded  to 
the  amount  of  24,-000  francs  from  the  publishers  of 
all^  daily  papers^  and  6000  for  weekly  papers 
printed  in  Paris.  Pour  of  the  former  were  soon 
after  suppressed.  On  the  20th  of  December, 
Charles  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  proclaimed 
President  of  the  French  Republic,  having  been 
^ected  by  6,048,872  votes  by  universal  suffrage  ; 
wMe  General  Csvaignac  had  1,479,121;  Ledru 
Rollin.  355, 515 ;  Raspail,  40,069 ;  and  Lamartine, 
only  17,584.  Prom  that  day  to  the  2nd  of  Decem- 
ber, 1851,  Louis  Napoleon,  under  the  semblance 
of  President  of  the  Republic,  and  wiUiout  a 
shadow  of  responsibility,  administered  the  govern- 
ment of  France.  From  the  first  it  was  (^parent 
that  he  aimed  at  the  utter  destruction  of  all  public 
liberty.  In  order  to  gain  over  the  priesthood,  he 
«ent  an  army  to  Italy,  which  abolished  the  Roman 
H^blic,  and  reinstated  the  Pope  in  the  chair  of 
8t  Peter.  It  was  indeed  a  great  crime  for  one 
Bepnblic  to  send  an  army  to  crush  the  liberties  of 
another.  Louis  Napoleon  has  had  his  reward, 
TIjc  Prencb  army  still  occupies  Rome,  and  main- 
tains that  spiritual  and  temporal  despotism  in  the 
Eternal  City  which  has  inspired  the  Pope  with  a 
confidence  in  his  power  becoming  universal :  which 
emboldened  him  to  attempt  Papal  aggression  on 
England,  and  to  insult  our  Queen. 

On  the  %id  of  Decemlier,  1851,  Louis  Napoleon, 
by  fraud,  perjury  and  military  force,  dissolved  the 
National  Assembly,  arrested  all  the  obnoxious  mem- 
ben,  and  multitudes  of  other  public  men  who  were 
inspected  of  being  opposed  to  his  despotism.  By  his 
decrees  he  has  completely  usurped  the  power  of  a 
dirtator,  and  destroyed  not  only  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  but  all  civil  and  religious  liberty.  He  has 
seized  on  aD  the  royal  palaces,  forests  and  domains ; 
«id  his  asBembly  of  mutes  called  the  Senate,  lately 
nominated  by  him,  and  without  any  reference  to  the 
National  Assembly,  have  voted  him  a  greater  civil- 


Hat  than  has  been  enjoyed  by  any  French  moonch 
since  the  days  of  Loms  XIV. 

While  many  of  the  most  irreproachaUe  citizens 
of  Franoe  are  now  either  on  their  way  to,  or  dying 
amid  the  pestiferous  swamps  of,  Oayenne,  br  con- 
demned without  trial  to  imprisonment,  in  chains 
or  otherwise,  at  Algiers,  nearly  all  Frenchmen  of 
character  and  high  reputation  as  men  of  learning  a&d 
science,  aa  legislators,  or  as  heads  find  members  of 
the  moat  honourable  families,  have  voluntarily  fled 
from  fVanoe,  or  abdicated  Paris  for  their  meal 
homes.     A  few  who  do  not  worship  and  flatter 
the  Dictator  have  the  courage  to  live  quietly  within 
their  houses  in  Paris,  and  confine  their  exerdaes 
to  a  walk  or  drive  to  some  of  the  beautiful  re- 
treats in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis. 
The  fears  of   the    shopkeepers  and  traders  of 
Paris,  the  recollection  of  past  losses  caused  by 
revolution  and  anarchy,   occasion,   also,   a  pre- 
ference   on  the    part  of   all    the    more    selfish 
for    an  absolute   Government      The    Parisians, 
also,    are    devoted    to    their    pleasures.      Even 
in  the  most  eventful  periods  the   mass  of  the 
Parisians   have    encountered  all  dangers  rather 
than  forego  their  theatres  and  other  public  spec- 
tacles.    Grand  military  reviews,  grand  masses, 
processions — ^whether  those  of  the  Church  or  of  a 
pompous  fimeral — ^balls,  masques,  operas,   plays, 
the  equestrian  circus  and  shows — seem  all  more 
indispensable  to  the  French  than  their  civil,  poli-v 
tical  and  religions  liberties.     Spectacles  of   all 
kinds  have  never  been  more  frequent  or  dramatic 
than  since  the  Revolution  of  1848.    The  Court  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  his  bolls  and  receptions,  glitter 
with  as  many  decorations  and  brilliants  as  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Empire.     The 
dramatic    attractions  of   Notre    Dame    and  the 
Madeleine  are  as  pompous  and  gorgeous  as  in  the 
proudest  days  of  the  Papacy — ^the  military  reviews 
as  splendid  as  during  the  Empire.  All  Paris,  since 
Febrnaiy,  1848,  has,  however,  continued  to  bristle 
with  bayonets  in  every  street,  with  formidable 
parks  of  artillery  always  charged  with  grape  and 
canister,  ready  to  mow  down  the  people  as  if  they 
were  green  hay.    Spies  haunt  every  house,  and  no 
man  is  safe  against  ihe  paid  or  the  perjured  in- 
former. 

The  private  property  of  the  ex-royal  family  has 
been  confiscated,  and  the  money  diverted  to  the 
maintenance  of  corruption,  the  armies,  the  troops, 
and  the  supjiorters  of  the  Dictator.  His  Senate  of 
Mutes  bas  given  him  all  the  palaces,  domains 
and  forests  of  the  royal  aovereigns  of  France,  and 
half-a-million  sterling  to  maintain  the  splendour 
of  his  Courts,  and  for  purposes  still  more  pro- 
fligate. 

By  what  means  has  he  who  not  long  ago  was  a 
wanderer,  then  a  prisoner,  and  then  again  a  wlm- 
derer  in  exile,  acquired  this  wonderful  ascendancy  ? 
By  the  agency  chiefly  of  three  facts  :  The  first,  an 
enormous  standing  army,  which,  like  all  well-paid 
standing  armies,  proves  fatal  to  public  liberty ;  the 
second  is  the  power  of  the  ignorance  combined 
with  the  vanity  of  the  people.  This  power  com- 
prises at  least  nine- tenths  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation.    The  third  is  the  power  of  a  Sinte-fHiid 
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priesthood,  which  wields  in  spiritual  and  super- 
stitioiis  slavery  the  whole  ignorance  and  vanity 
of  the  nation.  To  ignorance  a  dramatic  Church 
has  irresistible  attractions;  while  its  pretension 
to  pardon  sins  on  confession,  or  of  damning 
Bonis  by  excommunication,  are  all-powerful  in 
holding  in  mental  as  well  as  physical  bondage  an 
ignorant,  vain  and  superstitious  people.  Yet  we 
must  not  upbraid  the  people,  they  cannot  help 
their  ignorance.  Their  rulers,  their  education,  and 
their  spiritual  deceivers  are  the  causes  of  their  delu- 
sions and  their  misfortunes.  Louis  Napoleon  has,  at 
present,  thoroughly  the  support  of  the  military  and 
priestly  powers,  which  have  made  him,  and  probably 


may  destroy  him.  But  France  will  not  always  remain 
thus ;  there  will  be  a  reaction.  May  it  be  intelligent, 
judicious  and  practical — not  one  of  violence,  blood* 
shed  and  calamity !  If  Louis  Napoleon  were  win 
and  sagacious,  and  consulted  his  own  safety,  he 
would  use  his  present  strength  to  improve  the 
social  condition  of  the  French  people,  in  order  to 
prepare  them  by  a  sound  education  for  pracUcal 
legislative  government ;  for  permanent  civil,  poli- 
tical and  religious  freedom.  But  we  misgive  the 
man  whose  usurpation  of  all  power  and  suppression 
of  all  liberty  were  sanctified  at  Rome  by  the  Pop^ 
and  consecrated  in  Notre  Dame  by  the  archbishop 
and  priesthood  of  France, 


A  MEMOIR  OF  SIR  ANDREW  WOOD  OF  LARGO, 

CAPTAIN  OF   THE   '' YELLOW  OARAVEL,"   AND  ADMIRAL   TO  KING  JAMES   m. 

{Concluded  from  page  218.) 


Tub  Scottish  admiral  was  now  in  the  zenith  of 
his  fame,  and  in  the  highest  favour  with  his  sove- 
reign ;  but  Henry  of  England,  who  had  not  for- 
gotten the  naval  battle  o£f  Dunbar,  was  resolved 
on  vengeance  for  the  prostration  of  his  flag  by  a 
nation  almost  unknown  in  the  annals  of  the  sea ; 
for  Scottish  history  is  peculiarly  barren  of  naval 
transactions,  and  therefore  the  brilliant  achieve- 
ments of  this  ancient  mariner  acquire  additional 
value  and  interest. 

About  this  time  Sir  Andrew,  with  the  Flower 
and  Yellow  Caravd,  sailed  on  a  voyage  to  Hol- 
land, to  the  shores  of  which  he  conveyed  a  fleet  of 
Scottish  merchantmen. 

Concerned  at  the  humiliation  of  his  defeat,  Henry 
is  said  (Uiough  it  was  in  time  of  truce)  to  have 
summoned  the  most  able  naval  men  of  England, 
''and  after  exhorting  them  to  purge  away  this 
stain  cast  on  the  English  name,"  in  the  usual  style 
assumed  by  the  despotical  Tudors,  offered  the  then 
splendid  pension  of  £1000  yearly,  and  other  noble 
rewards,  Xa>  any  man  who  would  undertake  to  cap- 
ture Sir  Andrew  Wood  "dead  or  alive;"  but  his 
skill  and  valour  were  now  so  celebrated,  that  dread 
repressed  the  avarice  or  ambition  of  those  who 
might  have  been  disposed  to  make  the  attempt. 
At  length,  Sir  Stephen  Bull,  an  English  naval 
commander  of  great  skill  and  well-tried  courage, 
originally  a  merchant  of  London,  oficred,  if  pro- 
perly equipped,  to  capture  or  destroy  the  Scottish 
Admiral  on  his  return  from  Holland.  Three  ves- 
sels, the  greatest  and  the  strongest  of  those  built 
by  Henry  for  warlike  purposes,  were  placed  at  his 
disposal,  and  manned  by  picked  crews,  well  fur- 
nished with  cannon,  armour,  and  warlike  munition 
of  every  kind.  He  had  a  strong  company  of  cross- 
bowmen,  and  another  of  pikemen  on  board,  led  by 
several  knights  of  high  valour  and  noble  birth, 
who  volunteered  their  services  on  this  auspicious 
occasion.  His  armament  sailed  from  the  Thames 
in  the  month  of  July,  1490,  and  running  along  the 


Scottish  coast,  entered  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and 
came  to  anchor  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  Isle  of 
May.  There,  sheltered  by  clififs  of  stately  basaltic 
columns,  where  the  scart  and  the  gull  built  their 
nests  undisturbed.  Sir  Stephen  lay  secure,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  being  screened  from  the  cold 
bleak  wind  and  rough  waves  of  the  German  Ocean. 
On  this  beautiful  island,  which  is  about  a  mile  in 
length,  they  obtained  a  constant  supply  of  fresh 
water.  It  contained  a  lake,  and  in  those  days  a 
small  village,  which  had  sprung  up  near  the 
Augustinian  Priory  founded  in  honour  of  St 
Adrian,  who  was  slain  in  his  hermitage  there  by 
the  Danes,  in  870,  To  prevent  the  Scottish  fisher- 
men from  giving  Wood  any  intimation  of  his 
vicinity,  the  English  Admiral  seized  all  the  boats 
belonging  to  Crail,  Pittenweem,  Largo,  Elie,  and 
other  fishing -villages,  and  kept  certain  Jishermen 
prisoners  on  board  his  ship,  that  they,  being  weU 
acquainted  with  the  appearance  and  rig  of  Sir 
Andrew^s  vessels,  might  inform  him  when  they 
came  in  sight  In  addition  to  these  precautions, 
he  kept  several  of  his  own  sailors  cruizing  in  large 
boats  out  in  the  Grerman  sea,  to  give  him  early 
notice  of  every  sail  that  appeared  on  the  far 
horizon. 

Meanwhile,  supposing  that  a  firm  peace  bad 
succeeded  the  truce  with  England,  and  not  in  the 
least  anticipating  the  preparations  made  by  the 
Londoners  for  his  reception  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Scottish  sea,  honest  Sir  Andrew  set  sail  from  the 
port  of  Sluice  for  that  of  Leith. 

After-circumstances  will  show  that  the  ships  of 
Sir  Stephen  were  much  larger  than  those  of  bis 
antagonist 

In  aspect,  the  vessels  of  those  days  were  very 
different  from  those  of  the  present.  They  were 
low  in  the  waist^  with  gigantic  poope  and  fore- 
castle towering  up  from  the  water,  and  through 
tlie  gaudy  portholes  of  which  the  brass-mounted 
culverins,  sakers  and  falconets  grinned  forth,  tier 
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above  tier .•  The  balls  of  these  were  usually  stone ; 
and  there  is  extant  an  order  of  Henry  V.  to  the 
clerk  of  his  ordnance  for  making  7000  stone  shot 
for  cannon  from  the  quarries  of  ^laidstoue,  in  Kentf 
The  halls  were  covered  with  elaborate  carving  and 
gilding,  the  poops  had  turrets  and  enormous  lan- 
terns, and  aloft  there  flaunted  innumerable  streamers 
and  banneroles.  Their  masts  were  composed  of 
two  spars,  fidded  at  the  top-castles,  which  were 
large  round  castellated  inclosures,  ascended  to  by 
the /oo<^^  {i,e.  futtock)  shrouds,  where  the  cross- 
bowmen  and  pages  of  the  officers  sat  during  an 
engagement,  and  galled  the  foe  in  security.  On  a 
very  upright  bowsprit  they  carried  a  great  square 
spritsail ;  below  it  was  an  iron  beak.  The  yard- 
arms  were  iron  hooks  for  grappling  the  enemy  s 
rigging,  and  from  them  often  hung  blocks  of  stone, 
which  descended  with  a  crash  on  their  bursting 
decks.  The  buckler-ports  were  those  places  where 
bang  the  shields  and  blazons  of  gentlemen  serving 
on  board.  The  compass  was  in  common  use,  but 
quadrants  and  sextants  were  unknown.  In  lieu  of 
these,  observations  were  made  by  means  of  the 
balestrss  of  the  Venetians^  the  astrolabe  of  the 
Portuguese,  and  the  cross-staff,  j:  an  astronomical 
instrument  by  which  a  close  observer  might  dis- 
cover the  latitude  within  eight  or  ten  miles. 
Telescopes  they  had  none:  the  fahr  keeker 
being  the  useful  invention  of  a  Dutch  optician 
in  1609. 

On  the  morning  of  the  lOth  August,  the  return 
of  the  English  scouts  caused  an  alarm  to  be  given 
on  board  their  fleet  that  two  sails  were  visible  at 
the  horizon.  Their  appearance  was  communicated 
by  one  of  the  captains  to  Sir  Stephen  Bull,  who 
immediately  ordered  his  Scottish  prisoners  into 
the  tops,  requiring  their  opinion  as  to  whether  or 
not  these  were  the  vessels  of  Sir  Andrew  Wood. 
They  were  then  standing  south  towards  the  black 
rocky  bluff  of  St  Abb,  and  the  sun  of  the  summer 
morning  shone  full  on  their  snow-white  canvass. 
Canning  and  reluctant,  the  Fife  fishermen  pre- 
tended that  they  were  unable  to  say  if  the  approach- 
ing vessels  (now  nearing  them  on  the  other  tack) 
were  those  of  their  boasted  Admiral ;  but  being 
offered  freedom  on  one  hand,  and  threatened  with 
death  on  the  other,  they  acknowledged  that  these 
were  the  Yellow  Caravel  and  Flower,  with  Sir 
Andrew's  pennon  displayed,  an  announcement 
which  was  received  by  the  gallant  Bull  and  his 
crew  with  an  exulting  shout  He  ordered  several 
runlets  of  claret  to  be  set  abroach,  and  after  every 
man  had  partaken  freely,  gave  the  word  to  unmoor 
and  clear  away  for  battle. 

Unconscious  of  all  these  dire  preparations,  Sir 
Andrew  Wood  now  lay  up  the  Forth,  and  first  per- 
ceived the  English  on  their  rounding  from  the 
leeward  of  the  isle  and  standing  towards  him  with 
all  their  sails  set.  He  immediately  gave  the  order 
to  prepare  for  battle,  and  buckled  on  his  armour. 
Quaint  old  Lindesay  of  Pitscottie  gives  us  a 
graphic  account  of  this  battle,  and  the  Scottish 
Admirals  address  to  his  men.    Distributing  wine 

•  ChuTClim't  Collect.  Voy.  f  Bvmer's  Fcedra. 
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to  the  crews,  he  harangued  them  in  the  boisterous 
but  brief  manner  of  a  true  mariner. 

*'  My  lads,"  he  exclaimed,  "  these  are  the  foes 
who  would  convey  us  in  bonds  to  the  foot  of  an 
English  king ;  but,  by  your  courage  and  the  help 
of  God,  they  shall  fail !  Set  yourselves  in  order — 
repair  every  man  to  his  Btation— charge  home, 
gunners — crossbowmen  to  the  tops — two-handed 
swords  to  the  fore-rooms !  Be  stout  men  and  true 
for  the  honour  of  Scotland  and  your  own  sakes^ 
Hurrah !"  A  shout  followed,  and  wine  was  served 
round  on  all  sides.^ 

The  yeomen  of  the  sheets  and  powder-room, 
the  pikemen,  crossbowmen,  cannoneers  and  fire^ 
caster,  repaired  to  their  stations,  and  all  in  order 
of  battle,  with  their  canvass  bellying  in  the 
northern  breeze,  the  Scottish  ships  bore  on. 

Sir  Andrew's  second  in  command  was  Sir  David 
Falconer,  a  native  of  Borrowstoimess,  a  brave 
cavalier  and  skilful  mariner. 

The  sun  was  now  high  in  the  summer  sky,  and 
its  morning  glory  shone  full  on  the  great  Euglish 
war-ships,  displaying  their  white  canvass  and 
waving  streamers,  their  crowded  decks,  bristling 
with  arms,  and  their  brass  cannon  that  pierced 
through  the  portholes  over  the  seething  ocean, 
''  displa3ring  their  magnitude  and  force  to  the  eyes 
of  the  Scots  wiih  a  dazzling  and  enlarged  ap- 
pearance." 

The  aailon  spj 
From  every  mast  the  purple  streamers  flj ; 
Rich  figured  tapestry  supplies  the  saUj 
The  gold  and  scarlet  tremble  in  the  gale ; 
The  standard  broad  its  brilliant  hue  bewrays. 
And,  floating  on  the  wind,  wide  billowing  plays; 
Shrill  through  the  air  the  quivering  trumpet  sounds, 
And  the  rough  drum  the  rousing  march  rebounds.t 

On  their  nearing  each  other,  the  broadsides  of 
the  English  burst  like  an  iron  storm  from  their 
towering  castles,  but  luckily  swept  over  the  Scot* 
tish  decks  from  the  too  great  elevation  at  which 
Bulls  cannon  were  discharged.  The  superior  skill 
of  Andrew  Wood  soon  enabled  him  to  get  the 
weather-guage  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  on  which  the 
earth ouns,  culverins  and  "pestilent  serpentines"  of 
the  Flower  and  Yellow  Caravel  poured  their  suc- 
cessive broadsides  of  iron  and  stone  bullets,  and 
immediately  shortening  sail,  fearless  of  the  tre- 
mendous odds,  the  superior  size,  men  and  cannon, 
of  the  English,  the  brave  old  Laird  of  Largo  en- 
gaged them  in  a  close  and  deadly  conflict,  which, 
for  twelve  hours,  was  maintained  with  culverin, 
bow  and  arblast  without  a  moment  s  intermission, 
and  without  one  party  gaining  the  least  advantage 
over  the  other.  The  gear  and  care  of  the  ships 
were  abandoned ;  and,  as  they  drifted  shoreward, 
the  smoke  and  report  of  the  cannon  caused  the 
people  of  Easter  Anstruther,  the  old  burgh  of 
Grail,  and  the  Castle  of  Handerstoun  to  assemble  in 
crowds  on  the  neighbouring  hills  and  rocky  head- 
lands, where  they  expressed  by  shouts  and  ges- 
tures their  hopes  and  fears  while  the  battle  raged. 
But  the  sun  verged  westward  and  sank  behind 
Largo   Law.    The  day  went  past,  and  still  St. 
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Andrew's  silver  saltire  and  St  George's  red  cross 
waved  over  the  batde-smoke  and  corpse-strewn 
decks  of  the  adverse  ships ;  and  still  the  victory 
was  undecided.  The  starry  August  night  came 
OB ;  the  din  of  the  cannon  died  over  the  waters  of 
St  Andrew's  Bay,  and  the  hostile  ships,  parted  by 
th«  darkness,  lay  off  a  little  to  refit  and  clear  their 
wrecked  rigging,  torn  hamper,  and  shattered  hulls. 
By  da¥m  next  morning,  the  blair  of  the  trumpet 
and  the  admiral's  "  silver  quhissel"  sounded  the 
eall  to  arms.  Refitted  and  ready  for  battle,  the 
indomitable  Wood  stood  once  more  before  the 
English,  and  mnniag  right  on  board  of  them, 
threw  out  his  grapnels  from  the  decks,  the  hooks 
from  the  yard-arms,  and  lodged  the  ships  together 
by  lashing  them  with  cables  to  his  own,"  that  all 
might  sink  together  but  none  might  flee;  and 
"  again  did  these  two  valiant  commanders  engage, 
as  if  they  had  the  courage  of  two  mighty  armies.** 
The  decks  became  another  scene  of  hand-to-hand 
strife,  blood  and  carnage,  as  if  it  had  lieen  a  land- 
battle.  Everytiiing  was  forgotten  but  honour  and 
glory.  Inspired  by  these  and  the  bitterest  national 
aniBMmty,  neglecting  the  ships  and  the  course  of 
the  wind,  waves,  and  ebb-tide,  the  conflict  conti- 
nued till  evening,  when  the  currents  drifted  the 
grappled  fleets  into  the  beautiful  estuary  of  the 
Tay,  where  the  English  ships,  being  of  great  bur- 
den, grounded  on  the  sand-banks.  Then  Sir  Ste- 
phen Bull,  finding  all  over,  crest-fallen  and  con- 
quered, surrendered  to  the  victorious  Wood,  who 
carried  the  English  prizes  into  the  harbour  of  Dun- 
dee. There  the  dead  were  buried  and  the 
wounded  committed  to  the  care  of  surgeons ;  and 
so  ended  the  sanguinary  battle  of  the  11th  of 
August,  which  spread  still  more  Sir  Andrew *s 
fame  through  all  Uie  maritime  towns  of  Northern 
Europe.  The  old  minstrel,  who  sings  of  it  in  his 
ballad,  says  exultiugly — 

The  Scotsmen  fourht  likeljons  bold, 

And  mony  Engnsli  ricw ; 
The  flkujihter  that  thej  nnde  tiat  daj 

The  En^liih  folk  laU  rao. 

This  battle  Seroel^  it  was  fott|>1it, 

Near  to  the  erai^  of  Basse ; 
When  next  we  fight  the  English  kioas 

May  ne*er  worse  cxme  to  pass. 

A  few  da>'B  afterwards.  Sir  Andrew  Wood  in- 
troduced Sir  Stephen  Bull  to  King  James  IV., 
p«resenting  to  him  particularly  "the  commanders 
of  the  ships  and  most  distinguised  soldiers/  With 
that  true  regal  spirit  which  ever  distinguished  the 
Stuarts,  the  courtly  James,  after  complimenting 
equally  the  victor  and  the  vanquished,  dismissed 
this  latter  unransomed;  and,  because  they  had 
fought  for  glory  and  not  for  gain^  sent  them  and 
their  ships  as  presents  to  Henry  their  king,  with 
a  message  that  **  Scotland  could  boast  of  warlike 
eons  by  sea  as  well  as  land,  and  th^t  he  trusted 
England's  piratical  shipmen  would  trouble  the 
Scottish  seas  no  more,  otherwise  a  different  fate 
would  await  them."  Henry  dissembled  his  rage 
and  mortification  by  returning  James  thanks,  and 
^yingf  **  he  gratefally  accepted  his  kindness,  and 
could  not  but  applaud  the  greatness  of  his  mind."*^ 

•  Bach.,  Pink^  &c.  &c. 


The  fruits  of  this  naval  victory  were  ci  great 
and  immediate  conaequenee  to  the  young  monardL 
The  northern  clans,  who  had  still  remained  tuibu- 
lent,  and  in  arms  to  revenge  the  ftiU  of  the  late  king, 
dispersed  to  their  native  glena,  while  the  Engli^ 
mortified  and  dispirited,  displayed  their  baaueia 
on  the  SoottiiAi4»asts  no  more  ;uid  measures  were 
instituted  which  ended  in  a  solid  peace,  and  that 
marriage  ultimately  so  important  m  its  effacts  to 
Britain.  Fresh  honours  lEnd  posMssioDS  woe 
heaped  upon  the  fortunate  Admiral,  who  obtained 
the  sea-town  and  nethertoun  of  Largo,  a  fishing- 
village  one  mile  distant  from  bis  new  castle.*  In 
the  lut  of  "  Lordis  ordained  to  bring  in  the  kingii 
propertie  and  caswelte,**  we  have  **  the  Lord  Gray 
for  the  reste  of  fethircame  t  Andro  Wod  in  tpnt 
tecum.**! 

In  1503  he  was  employed  with  a  fleet  against 
the  insurgent  chieftains  in  the  isles.  By  this  time 
the  Scottish  shipping  Ind  been  g^reatly  increand, 
and  various  passages  in  the  treasurer's  .books 
prove  that  the  King  probably  acted  by  the  advice 
and  instructions  of  Wood  when  he  increased  the 
naval  strength  of  the  kingdom,  ''and  studied  the 
principles  of  navigation  and  gunnery.*'t  A  laige 
dockyard  had  been  established  to  the  northward  of 
Newhaven,  then  named  Our-LadyVPort-of-Graee, 
from  a  solitary  dispel  of  the  Virgin  and  St  James, 
which,  with  tiie  ancient  fortalice  on  the  desolate 
muir  of  Wardie,  were  the  principal  objects  la  its 
vicinity.  The  vestigia  of  the  royal  ropery  at  the 
east  end  of  the  village  were  visible  as  late  as  1750; 
but  tike  sites  of  the  docks  and  the  links  have 
long  since  been  covered  by  the  encroaching  sea. 

In  the  accounts  of  the  High  Treasurer  we  have 
seYcral  entries  concerning  Wood's  expedition  to 
the  Isles.  "  1503,  May  18.  Item:  in  Dunbartone 
to  Sr.  Andro  Wod  that  he  laid  down  for  yj  twne 
of  wyne  mair  to  ye  vittales  of  ye  /shippis  in  the 
Islis,  xlij  li. 

*'  May  19th.    To  ye  maister  Cuke  for  brede, 

•  M&  Msf  .  Sig. 

t  This  able  officer  appears  at  am  early  period  to  bave  seea 
tbe  capabilities  of  the  now  well-known  Siaj  of  Gtoarook,  whidi 
lies  on  the  left  hank  of  the  CI  jde,  and  possesses  ereiy  sdtsa* 
tage  for  shipping,  bong  tatally  undhatnKtodbjbaBkorslMsL 
In  the  year  140^  «l>cn  Oreenodc  was  a  saaall  fiahinf '▼illB0^ 
and  Port  Glaupow  had  not  even  a  name,  we  find  aroong  tae 
^  Acto  of  the  Lords  of  CoancU  in  CiWl  Canses,  UTS-lttS," 
tbe  leeoni  ef  a  resaarkabto  inds«tare  entered  into  betven 
Admiral  Wood  and  twe  other  person^  on  behalf  of  Jaass  T^n 
on  one  part,  and  **  Nicholas  oi  Boar,  mabter,  under  God,  of 
the  Rcbip  called  the  VereUmr"  on  the  other  part,  wherebrit 
is  stipulated  that  ''the  end  Nicholas  shall,  God  willittK.M« 
the  said  V^rdaur,  with  mariners  and  stuff  for  her,  as  cAeiisto 
THB  GoBOiK,  on  the  west  bordour  and  sej  (sea)  aucht  njQi 
fra  Bunbcrtoun  or  tharbj  be  tbe  lat  dar  of  the  noadB  of 
May  niit  to  earn ;  and  there  the  said  Nicholae  sell,  with  tbe 
grace  of  God,  ressave  within  the  said  scfaq^  three  haadntii 
men  boden  weir  (war),  famist  with  their  vitalM,  hazncs  sad 
artilsery,  eSbiranid  to  sa  mony  men,  to  pass  with  the  kiaffii 
heines  at  his  pleasure,  and  his  Ueulennentes  and  depatis  kt 
the  space  of  two  monUsi  nixt,  and  immediat  foUowsad  the 
said  first  day  of  May,  and  put  them  on  land  and  rcssave  then 
again.*'  For  which  Nicholas  of  Bonr  was  to  reoeire  £300 
Scots,  or  £1  Scots  fSor  each  soldier.  Firam  the  ienm  ef  this 
indenture,  which  is  dated  at  Edinbui^  27th  Deeeabflr, 
1494,  and,  from  the  place  of  rendezroos  being  thb  Ctoiou, 
it  is  erident  that  the  Verdtmr  was  fitted  out  for  the  vssof 
our  gallant  James  r\^.  in  one  of  those  hostile  ▼ojsges  whirii 
he  so  frequently  undertook  against  the  tiurbiUont  tribes  of  the 
Western  Isles. 

X  Tytler. 
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cbedLiuis,  caponis,  Ac.,  qubilk  were  Bent  to  the 
Erl  of  Aranis  schip,  iij  li,  xj  s,  j  d. 

*'JuQ6  22Dd.  Item:  in  Hammiltoune  to  Sir 
Asdro  Wod  to  the  nuniQieris  yst  we8  in  the  Islit, 
pir  XY  dftyift  wage  yat  vai  wandt,  xxxviij£i., 

••••      a  * 

XUIJ  & 

In  thig  expedition  he  was,  as  naoal,  eminently 
saccessfnl,  and  defeated  the  insorgents  by  firth 
and  ifilet  wherever  his  flotilla  steered.  Ue  laid 
siege  to  the  strong  insolar  fortress  of  Kernbarg, 
and,  assisted  by  his  lieutenant,  Robert  Barton,  after 
an  obstinate  defence  by  "the  Macians  of  Glencoe 
and  the  warriors  of  Torqnil  Macleod,  succeeded 
in  reducing  it  and  making  prisoner  Sir  Donald 
Dho,  who  claimed  as  his  independent  and  here- 
ditary right  the  principality  of  the  Eluidae  as  heir 
of  Rosse  and  Innisgail.  Sailing  up  the  sound  of 
Jura,  the  Admiral  sent  Sir  Donald  to  Uie  ancient 
castle  of  Innis-connel,  in  Lochawe,  long  a  resi- 
dence of  the  Argyle  family,  from  which,  however, 
he  escaped  three  years  afterwards. 

In  1505  John  Spens  of  Lathidlan  obtained  a 
rtmis9i(m  for  ravaging  and  harrying  Uie  estate  of 
Baward,  belonging  to  Sir  Andrew  Wood — an 
outrage  probably  committed  during  his  absence  in 
the  Isles  or  Holland;  and  in  1507  the  worthy 
admiral  himself  obtained  a  remission  under  the 
Great  Seal  for  "ye  rUf  oi  va  anker  and  cabyell 
taken  frae  vmq^  John  of  Bonkle,  on  ye  sea— apud 
Edinburghe  ;*'  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
he  scrupled  not  to  help  himself  to  the  goods 
and  gear  of  others  when  required  for  the  king's 
service. 

Meanwhile  the  Scottish  navy  still  continued  to 
flourish,  and  James  was  soon  able  to  send  a  noble 
squadron  to  the  Baltic,  to  the  assistance  of  his  ally, 
John  of  Denmark.  Louis  XII.  sent  shipbuilders 
from  fVance,  and  two  large  vessels  as  models.  In 
151 1  Jacques  Tarette  built  the  Great  Michael  in 
the  royal  docks  at  Newhaven.  It  was  the  desire 
of  James  to  possess  the  greatest  and  most  magni- 
ficent ship  in  the  world.  He  had  already  built 
three  of  great  size  and  many  of  middle  rate,  but, 
like  the  mighty  bark  of  Hiero,  the  Michael  was 
the  greatest  that  ever  traversed  the  ocean.  Char- 
nock,  quoting  Pitscottie,  says  this  enormous  vessel 
^WBs  of  BO  great  a  stature,  and  took  so  much  tim- 
ber, that  (except  Falkland)  she  wasted  all  the  oak- 
woods  in  Fife,  with  all  the  timber  that  came  out 
of  Norway ;  for  she  was  so  strong,  and  of  such 
great  length  and  breadth,  all  the  wriglits  of  Scot- 
land, yea,  and  many  other  strangers,  were  at  her 
device  by  the  king's  command."  She  was  240 
feet  long  by  3G  feet  inside,  and  10  feet  thick  in 
the  walls.  Sir  Andrew  Wood  was  appointed 
captain,  and  Robert  Barton  lieutenant,  of  "  this 
great  ship,  which  cumbered  all  Scotland  to  get  her 
to  sea.  From  the  time  that  she  was  afloat,  her 
vuisU  and  sails  complete,  with  anchors  efleiring 
thereto,  she  was  counted  to  be  to  the  king  £30,000 
expense.  She  bore  many  great  cannon,  sixteen  on 
€very  side,  with  three  great  bassils,  two  behind  in 
lier  dock  (stern)  and  one  before;  300  shot  of  small 
artillery,  that  is  to  say,  myand  and  battered  falcon 
aiid  quarter  falcon,  slings,  pestilent  scrpentins,  and 
<loahle  dags  with  hactor,  culverins,  crossbows  and 


handbowB.*'^  She  had  300  mariners,  120  cannon* 
eers,  and  1000  soldiers,  witli  their  captains,  skip- 
pen  and  quartermasters.  Thus,  with  all  her  guns 
on  the  main  deck,  she  had  500  more  men  than  a 
firBt-4'ate  of  the  present  day.  At  Tullybardine 
her  dimensions  were  long  to  be  seen,  planted  in 
**  hawthorn  by  (Jacques  Tarette)  the  wright  that 
helped  to  mak  her.*'j  The  fame  of  this  great  ship 
spread  over  Europe,  and,  emulous  of  the  Scottish 
king,  Francis  L  and  Henry  VIII.  endeavoured  to 
ontvio  each  other  in  building  two  enormous  arks, 
which  were  so  unwieldy  that  they  floated  in  the 
water  like  islands,  useless  and  immoveablct 

Though  in  command  of  this  great  galleon,  and 
having  under  him  the  gallant  Robert  Barton  of 
Leith  and  a  chosen  crew,  the  peace  with  England 
unluckily  prevented  Sir  Andrew  Wood  from  trying 
his  prowess  with  her  splendid  equipment ;  but  1^ 
was  now  becoming  old  in  years,  and  was  succeeded 
as  captain  of  the  Michael,  in  1512,  by  Henry  Lord 
Sinclair  of  Ravenscraig,  who  fell  at  Flodden  in 
Uie  following  year.  Henry  VIII.,  ^ith  his  usual 
modesty,  is  said  to  have  asked  James  for  the 
Micliaelf  and  the  latter  replied,  he  might  freely 
command  every  ship  on  the  Scottish  seas,  provided 
he  made  peace  with  France. 

On  the  26th  July,  1513, the Michael^ihn  James, 
the  Margaret^  the  ship  of  Lynne  (an  English  prize), 
a  thirty-oared  gi^ley,  and  fourteen  other  ships  of 
war,  commanded  by  Grordon  of  Letterfourie,  and 
having  on  board  the  Earl  of  Arran  and  8000 
soldiers,  sailed  from  Leith  as  a  present  to  Anne  of 
Bretagne,  consort  of  France ;  a  piece  of  ill-timed 
chivalry  and  useless  geneposity  on  the  part  of 
James,  who  accompanied  this  splendid  armament 
to  the  Isle  of  May.  Finding  themselves  at  the 
head  of  these  forces,  Arran  and  Gordon  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  annoying  the  English; 
and,  landing  in  their  province  of  Ireland,  sacked 
Oarrickfergus,  after  which  they  returned  to  Scot- 
land and  anchored  off  the  coast  of  Kyle.  "  Why 
James  should  not  have  appointed  Wood,  Barton 
or  Falconer  to  conduct  a  navy  of  which  he  was  so 
proud,"  says  Mr.  Tytler,  "  is  not  easily  discover- 
able ;  but  probably  it  arose  out  of  some  hereditary 
feudal  right,  which  entailed  upon  rank  the  com- 
mand due  only  to  skill."  Exasperated  on  hearing 
of  this  wanton  aggression,  James  summoned  Gor- 
don and  Arran,  under  pain  of  treason,  to  appear 
before  him,  and  sent  Archibald  Earl  of  Angus  to 
assume  the  leading  of  the  soldiers,  and  Sir  Andrew 
Wood,  with  a  herald-at-arms,  to  become  admiral 
of  the  fleet  They  arrived  at  Ayr,  but  found  it 
had  sailed  ;  the  leaders  preferring  to  commit  their 
fate  to  the  wide  sea  ratlier  than  the  king  s  wradi. 
This  noble  armada,  the  most  complete  that  Scot- 
land ever  sent  forth,  was  scattered  by  tempests  to 
various  seas  and  shores ;  and,  wrecked  and  disman- 
tled, the  magnificent  Michael  was  suffered  to  rot  in 
the  harbour  of  Brest 

This  was  the  year  of  Flodden,  a  name  to  Scots- 
men, even  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries, 
associated  with  sadness  and  regret ;  for  there  fell 
the  flower  of  the  land  and  the  bravest  king  that 

•  ChArnock.    f  Annals  of  Comm.,  Pitacot.,  Ac.    t  Buch. 
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ever  drew  a  sword.  After  tliia  event,  on  the! 
Bucce^iiion  of  James  V.,  then  an  infant  of  two  years, : 
Sir  Andrew  Wood  was  sent  ambassador  to  France, 
for  the  purpose  of  inviting  Jolin  Duke  of  Albany  ' 
(nephew  of  James  III.)  to  assume  the  regency; 
and  he  probably  returned  with  him  in  that  squadron, 
which  consisted  ofeight  of  Arran*s  and  Gordon's  Scot- 
tish fleet,  and  which  camu  to  anchor  at  Dumbarton 
on  the  18th  May,  1515  «  In  1526,  Sir  Andrew  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Linlithgow  Bridge,  where 
he  had  been  sent  specially  by  James  V.  to  protect 
the  Earl  of  Lennox  from  his  feudal  enemies ;  but 
he  failed,  and  arrived  only  in  time  to  behold  the 
luihappy  Earl  expiring  under  the  sword  of  Hamil- 
ton ;  and  when  life  was  extinct,  he  wrapped  the 
body  in  his  scarlet  mantle  to  protect  it.  In  1538, 
there  was  a  remission  granted  to  Andrew  Wod  of 
Largo,  John  and  Robert,  his  brothers,  Andro  and 
Thomas,  sons  of  Andro  Wod  in  Pittenweem, 
Andro  Wod,  his  servant,  Andro  Speus  of  Lath- 
allan,  John  Lundy  of  Strathairlie,  James,  his  bro- 
ther, and  twelve  others,  for  all  crimes  excepting 
treason,  in  the  usual  formula,  dat  apud  Striulen, 
23rdJuly.t 

From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  Sir  Andrew 
Wood,  who,  finding  age  and  infirmity  increasing 
upon  him,  retired  to  his  barony  of  Largo,  where, 
like  old  Hawser  Trunnion,  be  indulged  on  the 
shore  his  early  predilection  for  the  ocean.  There 
is  still  pointed  out  the  track  of  a  canal  formed  by 
him  from  his  castle  to  the  venerable  kirk  of  Upper 
Largo,  on  which  he  was  sailed  or  rowed  in  a  barge 
to  mass  every  Sunday  by  his  old  crew,  who  were 
all  located  around  him.  Of  his  lieutenants,  Robert 
Barton  and  Sir  David  Falconer,  we  can  say  little 
more.  The  former  served  under  James  IV.  with 
distinction,  once  capturing  thirteen  English  ships, 
and  is  believed  to  have  been  knighted,  and  become 
Comptroller  of  the  Household ;  the  latter  became 
Captain  of  the  Royal  Guard,  and  was  slain  at  their 
head  in  1532,  when  fighting  for  King  James  V. 
against  the  Douglasses  at  Tantallan  Castle. 

From  the  destruction  of  the  Chancery  records  in 
the  English  war  of  1547,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
when  tlie  Admiral  died ;  but  it  was  probably  about 
the  year  1510,  when  he  must  liave  been  in  extreme 
old  age. 

He  was  buried  in  the  family  aisle  of  Largo 
Kirk,  an  ancient  gotliic  edifice,  where  the  tomb  of 
his  race  is  yet  to  be  seen. 

He  left  several  children.  Andrew,  his  heir,  the 
second  Laird  of  Largo,  was  high  in  favour  with  James 
v.,  and  stood  by  his  bedside  when  he  expired  at 
Falkland  in  1542.^  He  was  much  trusted  by  James, 
who  employed  him  on  several  occasions  to  pur- 
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chase  lands  for  him.*  He  married  a  lady  named 
Alison  Hume.f  John  Wood  of  Tillydoun  (aecond 
son  of  the  Admiral)  was  educated  for  the  Church, 
but  became  a  senator  of  the  College  of  Justice,  0th 
December,  ]562.|  Alexander  (a  third  son)  be- 
came progenitor  of  the  Woods  of  Grange,  in  Fife- 
shire  ;  and  a  son  of  his  obtained  a  charter  of  legi- 
timation in  1575.§ 

Sir  Andrew,  third  of  the  house  of  Largo  (grand- 
son of  the  Admiral)  married  Egidia  Gonrlay,  and 
was  one  of  the  Barons  in  the  Parliament  of  1560, 
and  seven  years  afterwards,  signed  the  famous 
bond  of  adherence  to  James  VI.jj  His  daughter 
Jean  was  married  to  James  Drummond,  first  Lord 
Maddertie,  who,  according  to  Douglas,  died  ad. 
1623. 

Sir  Andrew  was  Comptroller  of  Scotland  in 
1585,  and  four  years  after  was  succeeded  by  the 
Laird  of  Parbroath.  Various  MS.  papers  of  hid 
exist  in  the  Great  Seal.  He  died  about  15D2,aDd 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Andrew,  fourth  Laird  of 
Largo,  who  married  Janet  Balfour.  Their  sod, 
James,  received  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Lamble- 
thame  and  Cairngour,  in  Fifeshire.^  The  last 
notice  we  have  of  the  family  is  a  charter  under 
the  Great  Seal,  "  Coufirmatione  Joanni  Wod,  filio 
et  filiabus  filide,  Isabellse  et  Cristinse,  filio  ct  filiabtib, 
AndrsQ  Wod  de  Largo,  de  annuis  reddetibus  de 
Baroniae  de  Largo.  Julii  1611."  John  Wood  iu 
1659  founded  an  hospital  in  hb  native  town  for 
thirteen  old  men  of  the  surname  of  Wood,  each  of 
whom  have  two  apartments,  and  £  1 7  per  auuum. 
His  bequest  was  £G8,418  Scots.**  The  ediliue  cost 
9000  merks.  ^'  He  also  built  the  schole  house  of 
Remeldrie  ;*  ft  but  notwithstanding  these  legacies, 
he  died  under  great  pecuniary  embarrassmeaU  at 
London  in  1661.  His  body  was  brought  by  sea 
to  Elie,  and  interred  22nd  July  in  the  ai.sle  of 
Largo  Kirk,  where  yet  a  mural  monument  remains 
to  his  memory ;  and  with  him  ceased  the  direct 
line  of  the  old  race  of  Largo.  The  estate  jiasaed 
into  other  hands,  and  was  purchased  by  Sir  Alex- 
ander Durham,  Lord  Lyon  King-at- Arms. 

There  is  still  remaining  a  circular  tower  of  the 
castellated  dwelling  erected  by  the  brave  old 
admiral.  A  tablet,  bearing  an  inscription  to  his 
memory,  and  an  extract  from  his  charter,  was  in- 
serted in  the  mouldering  wall  by  the  late  General 
Durham ;  and  on  the  summit  of  the  ruin  is  oue  of 
the  iron  twenty-four  pounders  recovered  from  tluj 
wreck  of  the  lioyal  George,  which  points  towania 
the  sandy  shore  and  beautiful  bay  of  Largo,  funn- 
ing a  characteristic  monument  to  the  stout  old 
captain  of  the  Yellow  Caravel, 


•  Tre»8.  AxLlt.         f  MS.  Cart.         J  Liret  of  Senaton. 
§  MS.  Cart.        |,  Officers  of  State.        f  MS.  Ma^o.  Sigilli. 
••  Stat.  AuL  ft  DIarj  of  LamottO. 
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To  start  fair  in  our  imaginary  survey  of  the 
workings  of  Socialism,  we  must  suppose  all  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  and  class  to  be  abolished,  all 
previous  right  to  every  species  of  property  at  once 
and  for  ever  abrogated,  and  the  whole  of  the  pe- 
cnniary  debts  and  obligations  of  all  the  individuals 
of  the  state  to  each  other  to  be  for  ever  cancelled. 
This  done,  and  a  general,  equitable  and  impartial 
division  of  the  whole  of  the  property  of  the  com- 
munity effected,  under  the  direction  of  functiona- 
ries elected  by  the  whole — what  follows  ?  To-day 
all  are  equal,  equal  as  were  the  sons  of  Noah  when 
they  stepped  out  of  the  ark.     But  what  would  be 
the  state  of  affairs  to-morrow  ?  or  this  day  month  ? 
"Oh,  bat,"  says  the  Communist,  "we  should  pass 
a  law  that  the  gains  of  every  man  should  go  to 
the  common  stock  I"     Be  it  so ;  then  the  whole 
property  of  the  state  is  a  common  stock,  and  you 
at  once  abolish   individual  right  and  individual 
accnmulation.     Let  us  see  how  that  will  work. 
Every  man  is  supposed  to  exert  himself,  and  to  do 
his  best  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  stock.  You 
have  put  all  upon  an  equality,  as  far  as  the  right 
to,  and  enjoyment  of,  the  stock  in  hand  are  con- 
cerned ;  but  you  have  not  equalised  the  power  of 
production.    **  That  is  of  no  consequence,"  says  the 
Socialist ;  "  if  each  one  does  what  he  can,  it  is  all 
that  the  community  has  a  right  to  expect.  Further, 
we  sliall  not  estimate  the  services  of  the  states- 
man or  the  artist  higher  than  those  of  the  field- 
labourer;  all  labour  is  equally  honourable,   and 
merits  the  same  reward,  and  would  receive  it 
from  a  reasonably  constituted  society."  Very  well  ; 
he  it  even  so,  if  you  will.     But  there  are  yet  other 
things  you  have  not  equalised,  and  some  of  these 
are  the  honesty,  the  integrity,  the  industry,  and 
the  will  to  exercise  it,  which  characterise  different 
individuals  so  variously.  Under  your  system  idle- 
ness thrives  as  well  as  activity.  What  will  you  do 
with  your  drones?    You  can  deprive  them  of 
nothing;  for  individually  they  have  no  property, 
nothing  to  be  deprived  of.    Thus,  your  Utopia 
will  inevitably  become  the  paradise  of  laziness  and 
criminal  inaction.    It  would  be  easy  to  show,  also, 
that^  desirable  as  it  may  appear  to  some  now  groan- 
ing under  the  curse  of  unrequited  toil,  it  would 
Boon  become  the  purgatory  of  the  industrious, 
akilfnl  and  well-intentioned ;  because  there  would 
be  no  reward  for  superior  talent  or  superior  exer- 
tion, in  the  estimation  of  the  generality  of  man- 
kind.   Some  few  noble  minds  are  to  be  found  in 
all  ages  among  all  societies,  with  whom  considera- 
tions of  personal  advantage  are  not  the  moving  prin- 
ciple ;  bnt  unless  all  the  members  of  the  communist 
kingdom,  or  at  least  the  great  majority  of  them, 
were  men  of  this  rare  mould,  there  would  be  but 
small  progress  among  them,  and  less  harmony. 
The  ambition  even  of  the  highest  order  of  minds, 


by  which  the  world  has  profited  and  is  profiting 
so  much,  is  not  of  that  refined  and  ethereal  com- 
position which  disdains  and  rejects  the  solid  ad- 
vantages attendant  upon  distinguished  success  in 
any  pursuit  whatever;  rather  is  that  distinction 
from  the  common  herd,  which  great  success  carries 
with  it,  coveted  by  most  on  account  of  those  very 
advantages,  which  are  all,  be  it  observed,  con- 
nected with  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty, and  of  individual  and  exclusive  possession. 
The  advocate  of  the  new  social  doctrines  pretends 
that  their  general  adoption  would  put  a  period  to 
the  existence  of  individual  ambition  of  this  old- 
world  character,  as  a  motive  to  personal  exertion. 
It  would  be  a  miserable  event  for  human  progress 
and  happiness  if  his  views  in  this  particular 
should  ever  be  realised ;  for  we  may  gather  from 
the  history  of  the  human  race,  whose  lessons  have 
been  going  on  for  thousands  of  years,  that  where- 
ever  these  incentives  to  exertion  have  been  want- 
ing, there  the  improvements  desiderated  have  not 
spning  up,  and  the  race  has  not  advanced  in  its 
social  condition. 

Although  perfect  equality  has  never  been  known 
to  exist,  even  among  savage  tribes,  as  all  have  their 
chiefs,  and  many  their  degraded  classes,  yet  that 
approach  to  it  which  is  marked  by  the  lax  notions 
of    property  which  obtain  with  them  may  be 
fairly  considered  as  one  of  the  causes  of  their 
weak  and  degraded  condition.    This,  indeed,  is 
partly  shown  by  what  takes  place  when  savage 
societies  are  brought  into  friendly  contact  or  juxta* 
position  with  the  civilised.    It  is  then  seen  that 
energies  and  aspirations  which  had  before  lain  dor- 
mant, and  elements  of  improvement  and  progress 
of  which  no  symptoms  had  before  appeared,  start 
at  once  into  active  operation.    Thus,  some  of  the 
Indian  tribes  of  North  America,  from  constant 
association  with  their  white  brethren,  learned  to 
cast  off  the  habits  and  customs  of  savage  life,  and 
have  assumed  those  of  the  civilised  community 
with  whom  they  are  in  contact   An  Indian  news- 
paper in  the  Indian  language,  and  conducted  by  an 
Indian  editor,  is  one  among  many  tokens  of  the 
partial  emergence  of  a  barbarous  race  from  the 
degraded  level  of  uncivilised  equality.    The  his* 
tory  of  the  New  Zealanders,  and  of  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  the  Polynesian  Isles,  affords  further  testi- 
mony, as  well  of  the  debasing  tendency  of  the 
nearest  approaches  to  actual  equality  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  as  of  the  social  amelioration 
which  ensues  among  a  people  so  nurtured  when- 
ever  the  motives  and  incitements  which  charac- 
terise the  civilised  condition  are  made  to  operate 
upon  them.    From  the  lowest  level  of  embruting 
apathy,  ignorance  and  self-indulgence,  some  of 
these  islanders  have  risen  to  be  the  rivals  and 
emulators  of  their  teachers  and  benefactors ;  and 
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that  plainly  from  the  instigation  of  motives  which 
a  state  of  settled  equality  could  never  supply.  If 
we  consider  these  facts  in  connexion  with  |what 
took  place  in  France  after  the  senseless  and  so- 
cialist Revolution  of  1848,  when  an  experiment 
was  actually  made,  upon  no  small  or  unimportaot 
scale,  of  the  practical  working  of  one  portion  of 
the  equality  system,  we  may  probably  arrive  at 
conclusions  pointing  to  the  truth  in  reference  to 
this  great  question.  I  allude,  of  conrsey  to  the 
operations  in  the  national  workahope  in  Paris, 
which  were  intended  to  show  the  world  the  supe- 
riority of  guaranteed  employment  and  certain  and 
equalised  wages  over  the  system  which  left  em- 
ployment and  wages  dependent  upon  character  and 
industry.  It  must  be  within  the  recollection  of 
all  who  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject^  that  the 
experiment  resulted  in  the  clearest  possible  mani- 
festation of  the  mischievonsness  and  absurdity  of  the 
plan  which  it  was  intended  and  expected  by  its  advo- 
cates to  recommend.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
that  experiment  operated,  as  far  as  it  was  possible 
for  any  experiment  to  do,  in  bringing  into  play  all 
the  meanest,  least  honest,  and  most  disgraceful 
characteristics  of  the  labouring  ranks.  Instead  of 
practising  their  different  callings  with  the  zeal  and 
emulation  which  their  would-be  benefactors  had 
vaunted  for  them,  not  only  did  the  positive  reverse 
of  such  conduct  appear,  but  they  seemed  carefully 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  maintaining  a  system  of 
fraudulent  and  dishonest  inactivity,  by  which,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  the  Government  were 
atrociously  plundered,  and  themselves  more  deeply 
disgraced  and  demoralised. 

Such  experiments  as  these  show  plainly  the  ten- 
dency of  the  doctrines  of  equality  when  reduced  to 
practice.  There  is  very  little  doubt,  it  appears  to 
me,  that  if  the  world  were  doomed  by  an  irrevo- 
cable and  unavoidable  decree  to  have  recourse  to 
a  system  of  universal  equality — organise  it  how  we 
might — a  few  short  cycles  would  behold  the  most 
advanced  and  civilised  of  the  nations  relapsed 
again  into  barbarism,  and  reduced  to  a  condition 
of  primitive  wretchedness  and  inefficiency.  It  is 
perhaps  possible  that  those  indispensable  labours 
of  man  without  which  he  could  not  exist  would 
be  continued  to  be  carried  on  with  scnaething  like 
regularity,  under  the  pressure  of  necessity  and 
tlireatening  famine.  Perhaps,  too,  imder  a  system 
of  equality,  the  very  highest  departments  of  science 
might  flourish  for  a  time,  even  more  than  they 
have  ever  yet  flourished ;  because  these  are  gene- 
rally tlie  pursuits  of  men  to  whom  worldly  gains 
and  honours  are  of  less  than  secondary  importance, 
and  because  the  operation  of  such  a  system  might 
by  possibility  admit  to  the  peaceful  prosecution  of 
such  high  studies  certain  orders  d  minds,  now 
^ut  out  from  it  by  adverse  and  necessitous  cir- 
cumstances^ But  admitting  all  this  (and  it  ia  ad- 
mitting a  great  deal),  society  would  not  be  mnch 
if  at  all  advantaged  by  their  endeavours  and  their 
success,  and  that  for  a  reason  for  which  we  have 
not  far  to  seek.  There  is  a  medium  class  of  intel- 
lect, which,  making  a  spoil  or  a  quarry  of  the 
frmts  of  that  of  the  highest  order,  obtains  both 
profit  and  popularity  by  reducing  them  to  par- 


poses  of  practical  utility,  or  where,  which  is  bnt 
seldom,  utility  is  out  of  the  question,  to  the  grasp 
of  general  comprehension.     It  is  plain  that  to  the 
operations  of  this  class  of  persons  the  whole  advan- 
tage from  the  pursuit  of  science  which  aocmes  to 
the  entire  community  must,  mediately,  be  owing; 
and  that,  were  it  not  for  them  and  their  exertions, 
the  funds  of  knowledge  which  have  been  accnmn- 
lating  forages  would  never  have  been  made  avail- 
able to  the  masses  of  the  pec|de ;  and  those  num- 
berless social  ameliorations  and  cheap  luxuries 
which  distinguish  the  present  age  of  the  world 
from  the  period  of  our  Baxon  ancestors,  and  which 
have  mostly  resulted  from  the  application  of  scien- 
tific discoveries  to  the  practical  ends  of  comfort 
and  convenience,  would  never  have  had  an  exist- 
ence at  all.    Now  mark — this  class  of  persons,  com- 
prising the  most  active,  useful,  provident  and  saga- 
cious membero  of  the  commonwealth,  live  and 
move  and  have  their  being  in  the  atmosphere  of 
profit — that  is,  of  personal  and  individual  gain. 
This  is  the  very  air  they  breathe;    it  is  their 
natural  and  necessary  element,  and  without  it  they 
die,  or  rather  would  never  live.    For  though  the 
originators  of  so  mnch  that  is  essential  to  the  ad- 
vancement and  well-bttng  of  the  world,  they  are 
themselves  the  result  of  that  very  constitution  of 
society  which  permits  and  sanctions  inequality, 
and  from  the  dead-level  of  ignorance  and  harha- 
rism  calb  into  being  all  the  aids  and  accessories  of 
talent  and  civilisation,  by  the  promise  of  indivi- 
dual distinction  and  reward.  That  this  is  so  no  man 
can  doubt  who  knows  anything  of  human  nature. 
There  is  indeed  a  pride  of  intellectual  majesty 
that,  intent  on  the  search  after  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake,  may  care  little  or  nothing  for  the  ap- 
plause or  rewards  of  the  world ;  but  this  belongs 
not  to  the  men   who  meddle  with  details,  and 
reduce  to  purposes  of  every-day  utility  the  &cts 
and  principles  they  may  realise ;  and  were  it  not 
for  the  men  of  practicid  mind,  the  greatest  beae- 
factora  of  the  human  race  might  have  spent  their 
lives  in  a  round  of  comparatively  trnprodoctive 
toils. 

It  would  appear,  from  what  has  been  already 
briefly  hinted,  that  the  founders  and  advocates  of 
communism  and  equality  have  left  out  of  their 
estimate  of  the  human  character  one  of  its  chief 
and  most  prevailing  elements — that  is,  indivi- 
duality. Man  ia  essentially  an  individual,  and 
practically,  however  much  socially  amalgamated, 
he  abhora  the  thought  of  losing  his  individoalitj, 
and  being  lost  and  swallowed  up  in  an  undefined 
general  mass.  From  the  very  earliest  davn  of 
hia  oonscioasnesB,  we  find  him,  while  yet  anun- 
judging  in£ant,  aiming  at  distinction  —  endea- 
vouring, as  it  were,  to  separate  himself  from  the 
general  aggpregate  of  his  feUows.  It  is  this  feeling 
that  makes  every  child  constantly  anxious  to  have 
something  it  can  call  its  own,  because  property  is 
the  firet  means  of  individuaHsadon  suggested  to  a 
child's  mind.  Hence  children  constantly  ^Vf^ 
priate  articles  to  themselves,  and  call  them  "  mine  * 
and  **  yours^*'  even  though  the  articles  in  question 
be  the  property  of  others^  or  mot  pmpeactj  aiall, 
I  as  douda,  starsy  floating  straws,  or  flying  btrdSi 
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From  the  youxigtest  child  to  tii«  oldest  mm,  and 
thiOQgh  all  ages  and  laces,  this  desire  for  af^ro- 
priatioii  exists  and  prevails,  and  most  exist  and 
prevst],  for  tlie  single  reason  that  private  property 
iB^and  is  intended  to  be,  the  strongest  of  all  aociid 
bonilsy  as  well  as  tiie  means  and  medinm  of  the 
lughest  eiviliaatioQ  and  refinement    In  order  that 
it  may  operate  to  this  great  end,  the  Creator  of 
the  human  mind  and  fiwulties  has  so  eonstitnted 
his  ereatnres  that  every  acquisition  they  make, 
whether  of  property  or  capi^iity,  which  is  itself  a 
kind  of  property,  is  acoompaaied  with  pleasnre. 
If  we  learn  a  IsingDagey  or  acqnire  an  accomplish- 
ment, we  feel,  and  properly  feel,  a  pleasore  in  oar 
success;  bat  thk  pleasore  is  connected  with  the 
idea  oi  profit  to  be  reaped  in  some  form  or  other 
from  wiai  we  havs  attained.    In  the  same  man*- 
ner,  if  we  aoqaire  a  boose,  a  horse,  or  a  portion  of 
land,  or  any  other  species  of  property  whatever, 
we  feel  a  ]^easnre,  which  if  not  in  nature  precisely 
simikr  to  the  pleasmre  resolting  from  mental  ac- 
qoirenients,  is  yet  in  Bome  measure  analogous  to  it, 
because  the  same  idea  of  profit  is  connected  both 
with  the  material  and  the  mental  acquisition.    It 
is  from  this  idea  of  profit  or  personal  aj^ropria- 
tion,  which  presents  to  the  mind  €#  masses  almost 
the  sole  means  of  in^vidnalisation,  that  the  exalted 
passion  for  independence  has  its  sonroe;  which 
pision  is  notbing  more  than  an  earnest  desire  to 
emerge  from  the  general  crowd  of  one's  fellow- 
men,  and  to  be  recognised  as  a  separate  individual. 
It  is  no  argument  against  accumulation  as  a  fit 
sod  urtaral  ooeopation  of  the  human  energies,  to 
ay  that  love  of  property  leads  to  covetousnessand 
avarice.    As  well  may  we  repudiate  or  denounce 
any  other  nataral  propensity  common  to  every 
one,  becaose  when  exercised  to  excess  it  degene- 
ates  into  vice.  This,  indeed,  is  the  case  with  them 
all    Carried  to  excess,  eating  becomes  gluttony, 
drinking  g^ws  to  intoxication,  sleeping  to  slug- 
gishness; and  the  virtues  themselves  may,  by  the 
same  process^  be  turned  into  vices — as  prudence  in 
excess  becoHiea  parsimony,  zeal  is  changed  into 
higotry,  moderation  into  asceticism  ;  and  even  the 
ornaments  and  graces  of  diaracter  may  by  excess 
he  metamorphosed  into  the  accessories  of  caricature, 
and  become  repugnant  to  decency  and  conomon- 


It  is  greatly  to  the  assaults  made  upon  this 
Batnml  desire  for  individualisalion  conmion  to  the 
whole  human  iangaiy,  that  the  failure  of  all  the 
aoeialist  experiments  hitherto  made  most  be  attri- 
hnted.  We  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  woiidng- 
sen  of  Paria^  bow  its  partial  suppression  operated 
in  the  deatmetion  of  all  energy,  and  tihe  production 
of  a  thousand  petty  vices  of  character,  idl  combin- 
n^  to  ddeat  the  objects  of  those  who  sought,  by 
dohig  violence  to  a  natural  prineiple,  to  obtain  an 
inprovenaent  npon  ^e  results  of  natural  laws. 
The  experimenta  of  Mr.  Owen  at  New  Harmony 
and  the  QL  Simonistsof  France  have  shown  how 
isnch,  or  how  little,  success  must  invariably  resoH 
frvm  sndi  combinatiens.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  ^;rce  of  sooeeas  attaioable  from  any  similar 
experiment  may  be  pretty  safely  and  surely  pre- 
^ted-rgiTSD,  firsts  the  condition  in  life  of  the 


parties  composing  the  colony.  Supposing  the 
party  to  consist  chiefly  of  persons  of  the  middle 
or  comfortable  class  (anything  above  this  grade  is 
out  of  the  question),  and  supposing  them  to  have 
cast  their  separate  quotas  into  the  common  stodE,. 
it  appears  phsiinly  that  the  elements  of  di8soluti<m 
must  begin  to  operate  upon  the  very  day  and  hour 
that  the  colony  commence  their  common  labours* 
In  an  active,  industrious,  middle-class  community, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  quell  the  feeling  of  indi* 
vidnalisation ;  and  the  hope  <^  diverting  its  ener- 
gies to  any  other  object  than  the  accumulation  oi 
private  property  would,  in  a  colony  consisting  of 
anything  more  than  a  very  limited  number,  be 
utterly  vain  and  futile.  Some,  from  the  possessioa 
of  qualities  acceptable  to  the  whole  body,  would 
gain  character  and  consideration ;  and  discontent,, 
with  equal  certainty,  would  be  the  portion  of 
others.  Disagreement  would  supervene  upon  dis* 
like ;  and  after  mutnal  quarrels  and  recriminatiim^ 
the  cfAimy  would  break  up  and  separate,  each  re- 
suming lus  own  again,  if  he  could  get  it  But 
supposing  instead  of  a  middle  class,  one  of  a 
much  lower  grade,  a  class  of  operativea  and 
labourers  who  had  little  or  nothing  beyond  their 
labour  to  contribute  to  the  general  stock.  In  socb 
a  case  the  instinct  of  individualisation  would  not 
be  so  strong :  men  sunk  in  poverty  and  destitution 
have  long  ceased  to  attend  to  its  promptings ;  it» 
voice,  indeed,  cannot  be  heard  above  the  clamour 
of  necessity,  while  it  is  ever  loudest  in  the  atmo- 
s]^re  of  civilisation  and  luxury.  So  long,  then^ 
as  the  joint  labours  of  the  whole  colony  merely 
sufficed  to  supply  their  necessities,  they  might  go 
on  with  comparative  equanimity.  Poverty,  in<- 
deed — the  general  poverty — as  it  was  the  origi-> 
nator  of  their  compact,  would  also  be  their  bond 
of  union ;  the  general  necessity  would  guarantee 
the  general  harmony.  But  with  the  very  first  ad- 
vent of  prosperity  would  arrive  also  the  seeds  of 
disruption.  With  the  prospect  of  substantial 
ameliomtion  the  princij^e  of  individualisation 
would  assert  its  natural  dominion,  and  under  its 
growing  energies  the  spirit  of  philanthropy,  once 
the  boast  of  the  community,  would  become  less 
and  less  prevalent  among  its  members ;  until  at 
leng^  the  more  active,  talented  and  ambitious 
among  diem  would  demand  and  obtain  a  general 
and  final  division  of  the  proceeds  of  their  mutnaV 
labours — unless,  indeed,  which  is  perhaps  equally 
probable,  a  general  scramble  took  place,  and  each, 
helping  hiiuelf  as  he  best  could,  betook  himself 
off  to  pursue  his  fortune  in  some  preferable  locality, 
where  the  bogbears  of  philanthropy,  benevolenctf 
and  uni venal  sympathy  did  not  blunderingly  in- 
terfere between  his  industry  and  that  independence 
whidi  God  and  nature  hold  out  as  its  appropriate 
reward. 

In  concluding  the  subject  of  socialism,  I  may 
add  that  there  is  but  one  possible  condition  of  life 
in  which  perfect  equality  would  be  either  desirable 
or  practicable — and  that  would  be  a  condition 
which  it  has  not  pleased  the  Almighty  to  bring 
about  since  the  fall  of  our  first  parents.  ...  In 
die  paradise  of  Eden,  where  for  a  time  was  neither 
disobedience  nor  sorrow,  equality  might  be  reason- 
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ably  supposed  to  dwell.  When  man  first  disqua- 
lified himself  for  an  associate  with  his  Maker,  he 
laid  the  sore  and  fatal  foundation  for  that  inequality 
of  condition  among  the  future  races  of  the  world 
which  yxiU  always  be,  as  it  has  ever  been,  the 
principal  characteristic  of  their  varying  lot  With 
the  very  first  step  in  violation  of  the  command  of 
Ood,  our  frail  progenitor  planted  in  his  unborn 
ofispring  the  first  seeds  of  antagonistic  emulation 
with  each  other.  The  very  first  infraction  of  His 
law  severed  the  sacred  bond  of  brotherly  love 
which  was  dependent  uxK>n  its  fulfilment  Until 
man  shall  agam  walk  the  earth  the  image  of  Ood, 
morally  pure  and  undefiled,  he  shall  sojourn  upon 
it  the  member  of  a  class,  the  disciple  of  a  sect, 
the  struggler  for  pre-eminence.  Despised  of  some 
and  envied  of  others,  he  shall  show  what  an  over- 
niling  Providence,  in  directing  for  thousands  of 
years  the  present  organisation  of  the  social  world, 
has  intended  him  to  show,  namely,  that  the  pro- 
gress of  our  race  towards  that  social  perfection 
which  they  are  ultimately  destined  to  achieve  is 
owing  more  to  individual  effort,  prompted  by 
mutual  emulation,  and  rewarded  by  individual 
aggrandisement,  than  by  any  other  agency  whose 
operation  it  is  possible  to  trace  through  the  facts 
of  mundane  history. 

We  frequently  hear  the  partisans  of  communism 
adverting  to  the  existence  and  practice  of  their 
system  among  the  early  Christians,  who  are  de- 
scribed in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  "  possessing 
all  things  in  common."  Much  stress  is  laid  upon 
this  fact  by  some  of  the  more  sober  and  serious 
of  their  party,  who  contend  that  such  was  the 
natural  and  unavoidable  result  of  tlie  action  of 
ptire  Christianity  upon  the  mind  and  heart.  Such 
persons  are  slow  to  perceive  that  this  community 
of  goods  is  merely  related  as  a  fact — that  it  is 
nowhere  held  up  as  an  example,  nor  its  continu- 
ance recommended.  The  terrible  doom  of  Ananias 
and  his  wife  shows  that  it  was  liable  to  be  the  in- 
stigator of  the  greatest  deception,  and  may  perhaps 
have  contributed  to  its  discontinuance.  However 
that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  communism  prevailed 
but  for  a  very  short  time  among  the  early  Chris- 
tians; for  we  find  Paul,  at  a  period  not  much 
later,  carefully  organising  a  regular  pystem  of  col- 
lections and  contributions  for  charitable  purposes 
^^a  system  which  there  could  have  been  no 
grounds  for  establishing  during  the  practice  of  com- 
munism. Is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  to  the 
clear-headed  sagacity  of  that  courageous  man  the 
overthrow  of  communism  was  due?  and  that  he 
was  the  first  to  perceive  that  a  practice  which 
originated  in  the  child-like  sincerity  and  simple 
faith  of  the  first  members  of  the  first  Church  was 
at  least  as  much  liable  to  abuse  as  to  disinterested 
imitation  among  the  indiscriminate  crowds  that 
day  by  day  were  added  to  the  number  of  converts  ? 
May  he  not  also  have  perceived  that  a  constitution 
of  society  which  placed  all  its  members  upon  an 
equality  was  not  a  constitution  best  adapted  for 
the  cultivation  and  increase  of  that  charity  which 
is  the  vital  principle  of  Christianity,  but  the  exer- 
cise of  which  in  its  most  palpable  form  it  is  the 
nature  of  equality  to  preclude? 


In  submitting  the  above  as  my  own  views  on 
the  subject  of  communism,  I  feel  confident  that  I 
do  but  represent  the  opinions  of  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  class  to  which  I  belong.  Whether 
that  section  of  the  working  ranks  who  have  arrived 
at  the  above  conclusions  form  the  wiser  portion 
of  the  whole  body  it  is  not  for  me  to  say ;  certain 
I  am,  however,  that  as  a  general  rule,  they  do 
embrace  among  their  number  those  who  are  best 
off.  If  any  one  thing  more  than  another  shovrs 
the  estimation  in  which  the  system  of  socialism  is 
held  among  working-men,  it  is  the  fact  that  its 
popularity  is  ever  on  the  wax  or  on  the  wane  in  a 
degree  corresponding  with  the  scarcity  or  abun- 
dance of  employment  A  long-continued  period 
of  slackness  in  trade  recruits  the  ranks  of  the 
socialist  army,  and  the  return  of  prosperity  and 
well-paid  employment  as  effectually  disbands  th«n; 
and  this  shows  us  that  independence  is  much  dearer 
to  the  workman  than  any  advantages  which  he  has 
yet  learned  to  recognise  as  derivable  from  the  com- 
munist plan,  which  he  has  recourse  to  as  a  pit 
aller,  and  only  accepts  when  the  hope  of  inde- 
pendence is  withheld  from  him. 

If  I  am  right  in  the  views  above  expressed, 
then  the  evils  under  which  working-men  at  times 
so  grievously  suffer  are  not  to  be  redressed  by  a 
recourse  to  the  socialist  practice.  Neither  does 
combination,  under  any  phase  which  it  has  yet 
assumed,  appear  to  me  to  offer  a  remedy ;  because 
while  a  deficient  amount  of  employment  has  to  be 
shared  among  a  redundancy  of  hands,  the  fact  of 
labourers  combining  together  cannot  remove  the 
discrepancy  existing  between  the  work  really  to 
be  done  and  the  quantity  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  to  do.  If  all  combine,  then  all  will  inevitably 
compete;  and  in  lieu  of  starving  individuals,  when 
trade  is  unprosperous  and  employment  fails,  we 
shall  have  starving  companies  and  bankrupt  com- 
binations. It  may  be  likely  that  a  new  law  of 
partnership  would  enable  the  elite  of  die  class  to  do 
something  for  their  own  advantage ;  but  it  is  pro* 
bable  that  their  success  would  be  prejudicisi  to 
the  main  body,  The  partial  prospenty  of  the 
partnerships  en  commandite  in  France  is  no  proof 
that  a  similar  system  of  doing  business  would  snc- 
ceed  with  English  workmen.  The  characters  and 
habits  of  both  are  dissimilar  in  manv  respects: 
the  amount  of  labour  and  wages  which  wonld 
satisfy  a  Frenchman,  and  enable  him  to  enjoy 
himself  to  his  heart's  content^  would  keep  an 
Elnglishman  in  a  state  of  perpetual  anxiety  and 
gprumbling  ill-humour.  A  Frenchman  will  sacri* 
fice  a  day's  work  at  any  time  for  the  sake  of  effect- 
ing a  trifling  improvement  in  the  article  he  is  pro- 
ducing, while  the  Englbhman  would  rather  string 
beads  all  hb  life  long  at  thirty-shillings  a-week 
than  he  would  co-operate  in  the  noblest  achieve- 
ment of  human  skill  at  a  wage  of  sixpence  less. 
For  my  part,  I  have  more  &ith  in  an  old  adage 
than  in  any  new  system.  "  Every  man  for  him- 
self sounds  like  a  very  churlish  motto ;  but  when 
every  man  has  learned  to  rely  upon  himself,  the 
plethora  in  the  labour-market  will  be  very  much 
reduced ;  thousands  will  emerge  from  the  ranks  of 
working-men  and  take  post  as  something  better, 
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and  a  more  even  balance  will  be  struck  between 
the  labour  to  be  done  and  tbose  who  Lave  to  do  it. 


Here  I  finish  my  philoBophy,  such  as  it  is,  and 
proceed,  ere  I  take  my  final  farewell  of  the  reader, 
to  give  a  parting  glance  at  some  of  the  characters 
with  whom  I  formed  acquaintance  in  the  earlier 
pages  of  my  narrative.  For  reasons  already  men- 
tioned, I  shall  not  recount  my  own  personal  history 
daring  the  last  dozen  years ;  but  I  must  advert  to 
one  or  two  events  which,  being  connected  with  the 
dramatis  penon/B  of  my  tale,  derive  from  that  cause 
an  interest  they  would  not  otherwise  possess. 

Of  all  the  personal  friendships  I  ever  formed 
among  the  members  of  my  own  class,  there  has 
beea  none  so  close  or  so  warmly  reciprocated  as 

that  which  sprung  up  spontaneously  with  N , 

my  literary^  republican  and  infidel  companion  in 
the  printing-offices  of  Paris.  From  the  first  month 
of  our  acquaintance  down  to  the  present  moment,  I 
have  never,  when  reflecting,  as  I  sometimes  do,  on 
the  constitution  of  my  own  mind,  been  able  to 
divest  myself  of  the  consciousness  that  very  much 

of  its  character  is  due  to  my  association  with  N ' 

at  a  period  when  I  was  unconsciously  collecting 
that  experience  from  which  character  results.  I 
never  corresponded  with  him  after  I  had  quitted 
,  Paris,  because,  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs 
at  the  time  of  my  departure,  it  seemed  very  un- 
likely that  ho  would  remain  long  there.  Thus  I 
lost  sight  of  him;  and  when  many  years  had 
passed  away  without  his  calling  on  me  in  London, 
where  he  would  have  found  me  readily  upon  in- 
qniring  among  the  trade,  I  concluded  that  I  should 
see  him  no  more.    I  was,  however,  mistaken. 

One  morning  in  the  middle  of  September,  1840, 
while  the  atmosphere  was  yet  glowing  with  all  the 
heat  of  summer,  having  obtained  a  fortnight  s  holi- 
day— a  bonus  which  it  is  never  difficult  to  procure 
from  a  master-printer  in  slack  seasons,  seeing  that 
he  does  not  pay  wages  to  an  absent  servant — I 
started  with  my  wife  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  old 
friends  of  her  youth  in  the  little  quiet  village  in 
the  valley  of  the  Avon.  The  Doctor's  little  chaise 
was  in  waiting  for  us  at  the  railway-station  at  Bath  ; 
and  in  six  hours  from  the  time  of  leaving  Pad- 
(iington,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  villa  where  I  had 
spent  the  two  most  tranquil  years  of  my  existence. 
TIjc  good  Doctor,  upon  whom  age  was  now  steal- 
ing fast,  had  got  rid  of  his  types  and  press,  having 
refused  sundry  offers  made  by  a  printer  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  made,  as  he  conceived,  a  better  bargain 
by  bestowing  them  upon  a  young  beginner  in 
lusiness.  He  was  still  as  fond  of  the  angle  as  I 
had  found  him  at  my  first  acquaintance ;  and  hav- 
ing first  dined  in  the  old  library,  we  spent  the 
evening  together  at  the  roach-hole  at  the  river 
side,  and  covered  a  small  grass-plot  with  the  shiny 
&cale3  of  the  victims  we  drew  to  land.  I  spent  two 
hours  afterwards  in  tuning  up  the  old  piano,  not 
Living  much  experience  in  the  business,  and  having 
got  it  into  trim,  we  closed  the  evening  by  singing 
some  of  the  old  gentleman's  favourite  Church  music. 
Xext  day  we  visited  all  the  old  places,  the  old 
faces  and  the  new  mill,  and  filled  a  few  sheets  of 
paper  with  some  hasty  sketches  of  scenes  which 
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we  wanted  at  home  to  complete  our  remembrances 
of  the  valley.  Everybody  laid  claim  to  a  pro- 
perty in  my  wife,  and  I  never  caught  sight  of  her 
save  at  the  two  ends  of  the  day,  when  we  both  had 
news  to  tell,  and  I  the  fruits  of  my  artistic  labours 
to  produce.  Thus  time  passed  on  in  rambling, 
riding  and  driving  about,  now  with  a  companion 
and  now  without,  while  I  drank  fresh  draughts  of 
health  with  every  passing  hour,  and  before  I  had 
been  a  week  away  from  the  smoky  haunts  of  Lon- 
don, had  completely  recovered  strength  and  spirits. 

I  set  off  on  the  first  Saturday  morning  to  visit 
my  parents,  and  to  carry  them  an  invitation  from 
the  Doctor  and  his  lady  to  return  with  me  and 

spend  the  following  week  at  F d.    The  walk 

of  sixteen  miles  was  a  delightful  occupation  for 
the  forenoon.  I  found  the  old  couple  awaiting 
my  arrival  ere  they  sat  down  to  dinner,  and  they 
agreed  to  return  with  me  next  day,  if  the  convey- 
ance upon  which  they  relied  were  procurable^ 
Ned  came  home  to  dinner.  He  had  commenced 
business  for  himself  in  a  modest  way ;  luid  hav- 
ing sold  a  couple  of  easy  chairs,  and  taken  an 
order  for  a  dining-table  that  morning,  was  in 
capital  spirits  with  the  prospect  of  "  making  a  do 
of  it."  He  promised  to  drive  us  over,  and  set  off 
to  Tom's  in  the  afternoon  to  see  about  the  horso 
and  chaise.  There  was  a  family  gathering  in  the 
evening,  among  whom  there  were  several  new 
members  who  had  come  into  the  world  since  my 
last  visit,  and  with  whom  I  had  to  malce  acquaint- 
ance. The  old  people  were  astonishingly  merry 
at  the  multiplication  that  had  taken  place — and 
merry  were  we  all  till  it  was  time  to  put  the  babies 
to  bed — ^and  then  the  mothers  moved  off,  and  the 
fathers  lighted  their  pipes,  and  mixed  their  tem- 
perate grog,  and  drank  affectionately  to  my  health 
and  prosperity,  and  blew  a  cloud  of  smoke  that  sent 
the  sparrows  twittering  from  their  roosting-places 
in  the  trellice-.work  overhead.  Then  we  went  in- 
doors to  supper,  with  the  home-made  loaf  and  the 
country  cheese;  and  then  came  the  old  family 
Bible  and  the  worn-out  dogs-eared  prayer-book, 
and  the  tremulous  voice  of  my  good  old  dad,  as  he 
read  deliberately  the  psalm  and  the  prayer  as  in 
the  days  when  I  lay  in  my  mother's  lap  while  she 
soothed  little  Ned  to  silence  in  her  arms.  Then 
came  the  bed-room  candles,  and  we  kissed  each 
other  all  round ;  and  I  went  to  my  old  little  room,, 
and  crept  between  the  sheets,  and  lay  watching 
the  harvest-moon  flashing  broad  and  red  between 
the  vine-leaves  as  they  fluttered  in  the  cool  night- 
wind  ;  then  the  voices  of  other  days  sounded  in 
my  ears,  and  the  scenes  of  the  years  of  infancy 
among  the  fields  and  crystal  streams  of  my  native 
place  swam  again  before  my  eyes;  and  the  joys 
and  the  sorrows  of  childhood  were  re-acted  once 
more  as  I  slept — it  was  for  the  last  time — in  my 
father's  house. 

After  the  morning  service,  flavoured  with  the 
damp  smell  of  the  old  family  pew ;  and  after  a  hot 
dinner,  which  had  cooked  itself  at  the  kitchen  fire 
while  the  whole  household  were  at  church,  my 
brother  Tom  made  his  appearance  with  a  horse 
and  gig,  which,  the  four-wheel  having  broken 
down  the  day  before,  was  the  only  conveyance  at 
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Lis  command.  As  it  would  only  contain  two  per- 
sons, my  father  and  mother  got  into  it,  and  Ned 
and  I  resolved  to  walk  off  together  an  hour  or  two 

later,  so  as  to  reach  F d  by  supper-time,  after 

which  Ned  would  return  with  the  horse,  who  would 
have  had  a  few  hours  rest  We  took  an  early  cup 
of  tea  in  the  garden,  and  about  five  in  the  after- 
noon set  fortib  on  our  way.  Ned,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  short-cuts  and  field-paths 
in  the  neighbourhood,  chose  a  route  which  avoided 
the  high-road  altogether,  and  leading  me  through 
corn-fields,  where  the  sheaves  of  a  late  crop  were 
yet  standing,  and  through  shady  forest-coverts  and 
cc])3e8  of  underwood,  where  the  hazel-nuts  "in 
milk-white  clusters  hung."  beguiled  the  way  with 
talk  npon  the  events  of  the  past,  and  the  confi- 
dences of  the  present  hour,  and  the  hopes  and  pro- 
babilities of  the  future.  From  a  high  ground, 
which  we  reached  after  an  hours  walking,  we 
could  hear  the  clattering  call  of  the  church-bells  of 
half-a-dozen  different  villages,  and  could  discern 
here  and  there  between  the  trees  the  white  smock- 
frock  and  the  bright  scarlet  mantle  of  the  husband- 
man and  his  wife,  as,  in  answer  to  the  appeal,  they 
led  their  prattling  children  towards  the  square 
little  grey  towers  from  whence  the  summons  rang 
forth.  On  either  hand,  too,  we  could  see  the 
two  famous  cities  of  the  west — Bristol,  with  her 
countless  bottles  of  black  smoke  perpetually  un- 
(!orked,  begrimed  with  the  scori»  of  a  thousand 
commercial  volcanoes,  and  reeking  in  a  perennial 
niiot,  and  beautiful  Bath,  reclining  like  an  Oriental 
(;ueen  upon  a  couch  of  emerald,  and  bathing  her 
ieet  in  the  tepid  flood.  Below,  the  languid  river 
wound  along  like  a  thread  of  silver,  and  over-head 
a  cloud  of  rooks  mingled  their  hoarse  voices  with 
the  clang  of  the  Sabbath-bells,  the  drowsy  tinldings 
of  the  flocks  and  the  lowing  of  the  distant  herds. 
Descending  the  hill  we  entered  a  wood,  through 
which  our  path  continued  for  more  than  a  mile, 
and  which  was  alive  with  parties  of  nutters,  some 
bent  on  pleasure  and  some  on  profit — shop-boys 
and  apprentices  from  the  neighbouring  cities,  full 
of  frolic  and  fun  as  they  pursued  their  "  merciless 
ravage"  among  the  hazel  trees — and  poor,  ragged 
half-clad  wretches,  who,  begirt  with  capacious  bags, 
and  crook  in  hand,  pursued  their  unlicensed  trade 
in  stealthy  silence,  but  with  an  earnestness  and 
activity  that  showed  the  importance  to  them  of  the 
liarvest  they  were  surreptitiously  reaping  at  tlie 
rate  of  a  bushel  or  two  a  day. 

We  soon  left  the  wood  behind  us,  and  mounted 
to  a  high  and  open  down  of  level  table-land,  which 
we  traversed  for  a  mile  or  two,  and,  at  an  abrupt 
turning  in  the  bye-road  we  were  then  pursuing, 
en  me  upon  a  sort  of  natural  basin  hollowed  out  of 
the  side  of  the  hill  which  we  had  to  descend, 
where  a  singular  spectacle  awaited  us.  A  large 
waggon,  three-fourths  of  the  lengtli  of  which  was 
covered  in  with  clean  white  drapery,  and  the  re- 
maining portion  occupied  by  a  raised  platform,  was 
drawn  up  across  the  road,  which  was  little  more 
than  a  mere  horse- track.  Several  other  smaller 
vcliicles  were  grouped  on  either  side,  in  a  semi- 
circular form,  whose  concavity  fronted,  and  in  a 
maimer  completed,  the  natural  grassy  amphitheatre 


of  the  hill-side.    From  one  of  the  tented  vehicles 
aroee  a  thin  stream  of  sHioke,  and  the  aroma  of 
coffee  was  perceptible  in  the  air.  As  many  as  fivo 
or  BIX  hundred  persons,  nearly  all  seated  on  the 
grassy  declivity,  were  grouped  in  front  of  the 
waggon  in  profound  and  motionless  silence,  and  on 
the  little  platform  a  hoary  ^headed  man  knelt  and 
prayed.     We  were  irresistibly  drawn  to  ihe  spot, 
and  in  less  than  a  minute  had  joined  thecongr^a* 
tion.    The  scene  was  wondroiuly  strange  and  jnc- 
turesque.  Behind  the  waggons  a  straggling  groap 
of  tall  and  graceful  birches  threw  their  sl^er 
branches  up  into  the  sky;  and  between  their 
speckled  trunks  the  eye  roamed  at  will  over  a 
vast  level  and  cultivated  plain,  mapped  ont  in  white 
roads,  and  spotted  with  homesteads  and  villages, 
and  terminating,  at  the  distance  of  eleven  or  twelve 
miles,  by  the  abrupt  wall-like  ridge,  upon  which 
the  Westbnry  white  horse  was  seen  prancing  gal- 
lantly, that  marks  the  south-west  boundary  of 
Salisbury  Plain.  As  the  tremulous  voice  of  the  old 
prophet  wavered  in  the  wind  that  fluttered  his 
white  locks,  some  passing  cloud-shadows  flickered 
over  us,  and  a  few  drops  of  rain  fell  upon  his  face. 
He  took  advantage  of  the  circamstance  in  his 
prayer  in  a  manner  so  eloquent  and  touching  as 
drew  audible  sobs  from  the  rough  group  around 
him.     When  he  rose  from  his  knees,  a  younger 
man,  with  lungs  well  used  to  the  work,  gave  forth 
a  hymn,  which  all  joined  in  singing  with  hearty 
good-will,  and  an  energy  expressive  of  the  prevar 
lent  state  of  feeling,  repeating  the  last  verse  three 
or  four  times  with  added  verve  and  voice.    The 
psalm  ended,  a  woman  of  about  thirty  years  of 
age,  of  a  pale  and  intellectual  cast  of  countenance, 
clad  in  white  garments  and  a  fillet  of  white  aronnd 
her  brows,  gave  an  infant  she  had  been  soothing  to 
slumber  to  the  old  man,  and  stepped  forth  upon  the 
platform.     Tall,  graceful  and  wan  as  marble,  she 
stood  like  a  Sybil  statue  upon  a  pedestal,  with  the 
distant  landscape  now  sinking  into  shadow  for  a 
background.    As  the  warm  drops  of  rain  still  con- 
tinued to  patter  down  at  intervals,  a  few  of  the 
auditors  who  stood  heneath  and  close  to  the  waggon 
had  hoisted  their  umbrellas.  She  looked  at  them— 
a  half  compassionate,  half  reproachful  look — turned 
her  large  orbs  to  the  sky,  and  said,  "  My  friends, 
put  down  your  umbrellas,  I  cannotspeak  to  whale- 
bone and  cloth ;  I  want  to  see  your  faces ;  the 
God  r  serve  will  cork  up  the  bottles  of  heaven, 
and  bid  the  sun  to   shine."     In  an   instant  the 
cause  of  offence  was  removed;  and,   strange  to 
say,  in  another  instant  the  clouds  had  passed  away, 
and  the  warm  red  rays  of  the  sinking  sun  shone 
upon  every  face.     She  spoke  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  upon  the  subject  of  man*s  duty  to  his  fellow- 
man,  and  spoke,  too,  in  a  vein  of  perfect  propriety, 
considering  the  place  and  the  audience  i^e  ad- 
dressed, and  with  a  fluency  and  a  simple  elegance 
of  diction  that  could  not  have  been   surpassed. 
When  she  had  finished  her  short  harangue,  she 
disappeared  in  the  tent     The  young  stentor  then 
stepped  forth,  and  shouted,  "  Praise  God !"    At 
which  signal  the  whole  audience,  who  had  been 
there  ever  since  morning,  and  had  not  moved  from 
the  spot  the  whole  day,  burst  into  a  simultaneous 
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roar,  wliioh  took  the  air  of  the  Old  Hundredth 
Psalm. 

As  we  had  yet  five  miles  to  walk,  I  motioned 
Ned,  at  the  termination  of  the  strain,  to  follow  mc 
oat  of  the  crowd,  as  it  was  fiiU  time  to  proceed  on 
onrjjoumey.  We  had  cork-screwed  our  way  to 
the  ^nt  of  the  waggon,  and  were  iu  the  act  of 
passing  within  a  few  feet  of  it,  when  two  syllables 
Irom  a  well-known  voice  caught  my  ear,  and 
caoaed  me  to  look  np.  Had  it  bsen  possible  to 
hare  fallen  to  the  ground  in  the  crowd  in  which 
I  was  jammed,  I  verily  think  I  should  have 
been  prostrated  in  mortal  astonishment  at  the 
spectacle  that  met  my  gaze.  I  clutched  my 
brother  by  the  arm,  and  stood  staring  in  mute  be- 
wilderment at  the  figure  on  the  platform.  The 
bat  rays  of  the  sun  shone  upon  his  head,  which 
he  had  tnrbaned  with  a  neckkerchief.  He  had 
uttcreil  the  words  "  My  friends !"  and  was  about 
to  commenee  his  address,  but  paused  a  moment  or 
two  with  a  commanding  gpesturo,  imposing  silence 
oa  the  multitude.  As  he  stood  for  an  instant  col- 
lecting his  thoughts,  an  echo  from  a  distant  rising 
ground  repeated  the  last  line  of  the  old  tune  with 
a  distinctness  so  startling  that  one  might  have 
thought  it  the  response  of  living  voices.  Hardly 
crediting  the  evidence  of  my  senses,  I  stood  with 
eyes  riveted  to  his  face,  awaiting  the  repetition  of 
the  words  which  liad  spell-bound  me.  I  had  not 
long  to  wait.  The  old  voice,  the  old  action,  and 
forcible  volubility  of  expression  were  not  to  be 

mistaken.  There  stood  my  old  friend,  N ,  the 

oracle  of  the  printing-office,  the  unanswerable  in- 
fidel advocate  and  dcclaimer  of  1826,  the  revolu- 
tionary combatant  and  disappointed  republican  of 
1S30 — ^now  a  wayside  and  unbeneficed  preacher  of 
the  doctrines  which  it  seemed  once  to  have  been 
his  very  instinct  to  deride  and  to  contemn.  I  re- 
solved, if  it  were  practicable,  to  speak  with  him ; 
and  with  this  view  sent  Ned  on  to  the  villa,  with 
the  information  that  I  was  on  the  way,  and  should 
follow  him  in  an  hour  or  two  at  the  latest.  My  old 
friend  had  lost  none  of  his  ancient  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm. He  had  always  the  faculty  of  making 
th^  subject  upon  which  he  spoke  appear  a  subject 
of  importance ;  and  now  that  he  had  taken  upon 
himself  the  office  of  an  evangelist,  he  spoke  with 
snch  zeal,  and  ardour  and  fluency,  and  authority 
to  boot,  that  I  was  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  re- 
sponsive chorus  of  groans,  and  sobs  and  sighs  with 
which  his  untutored  audience  acknowledged  the 
power  of  his  eloquence.  He  caught  my  eye  as  I 
stood  gazing  up  at  him  in  amazement ;  and,  when 
he  had  ended  his  discourse,  and  dismissed  the  as- 
sembly with  a  short  prayer  and  benediction,  he 
sent  a  young  fellow  to  conduct  me  to  the  rear  of 
the  encampment,  where  I  fonnd  him  busy  with 
others  in  preparing  coffee  for  the  refreshment  of 
the  party.  Their  day's  work,  he  said,  was  con- 
cluded, and  they  were  on  the  point  of  breaking  up, 
and  only  aw^aited  the  arrival  of  the  horses  and 
the  owners  of  the  vehicles,  who  had  lent  them  for 
that  day's  service,  before  they  left  the  ground. 

The  horses  came  before  the  temperate  repast  was 

finished,  and  then  N ,  bidding  a  brief  adieu  to 

his  companions,  seized  me  by  the  arm,  and  de- 


manded "Now,  my  friend,  whither  bound?"  I 
told  him  my  destination,  and  hoped  he  would 
favour  me  with  his  company  a  part  of  the  way. 
"  All  the  way,"  said  he,  "  were  it  ten  times  as  long. 
I  have  much  to  say,  and  I  hope  good  news  to 
hear ;  God  grant  it"  The  sun  had  gone  down, 
but  the  broad  moon  who  had  looked  him  in  the 
face  as  he  sunk  behind  the  hill,  gave  us  the  benefit 

of  her  light  as  we  went  on  our  way.    N was 

silent  for  some  minutes,  when  I,  anxious  for  infor- 
mation, naturally  asked  where  he  had  left  his 
charming  wife. 

"  In  Pere  la  Chabe,"  said  he,  with  a  dismal  at- 
tempt at  firmness. 

"  Dead  !"  said  I,  stopping  short  in  my  walk. 

"  Dead !"  he  replied.  "  Come,"  said  he,  after  a 
pause,  "  you  used  to  be  fond  of  the  children ;  why 
don't  you  ask  after  them  ?" 

"  Yon  cannot  mean  it,"  said  I,  "  God  forbid  that 
it  should  be  so.    Do  not  tell  me  so !" 

"  Man !  I  must  tell  you  the  truth.  Wife  and 
children  are  all  dead — and  buried — in  one  grave — 
in  one  day.*' 

I  dared  not  again  break  the  silence,  and  we 
walked  on  for  some  time  without  a  word.  He 
recovered  his  self-possession  at  length,  and  told  me 
calmly  and  manfully  the  history  of  his  life  since 
we  had  parted  last.  He  had  stayed  in  Paris  after 
the  Revolution  which  had  given  a  throne  to  Louis 
Philippe.  He  had  found  friends  and  patrons  there 
who  were  willing  to  serve  him.  But  the  cholera 
came  in  '32,  and  his  wife  had  fallen  a  victim  to 
her  compassion  for  a  suffering  servant  who  was 
struck  down  in  the  street ;  the  children  sickened 
on  the  same  day,  and  within  a  week  he  was  left 
widowed  and  childless.  He  said  the  streets  of 
Paris  became  a  horror  to  him  after  this,  and  he 
flew  to  the  coast,  whence  he  soon  after  sailed  for 
America.  He  had  bought  land  in  the  Far  West, 
and  cleared  it  and  sold  it  again.  He  had  sought 
forgetfulness  in  the  haunts  of  cities  and  the  soli- 
tudes of  the  forest,  but  it  was  not  to  be  found ;  but 
he  blessed  God  that  he  had  at  length  been  led  by 
a  voice,  to  which  he  listened  for  the  first  time  in 
an  Indian  settlement,  to  seek  and  to  find  a  better 
cure  than  oblivion  for  the  sorrows  of  the  human 
lot.  **I  have  been  anxious  to  see  you,"  he  said, 
"  God  has  granted  my  wish.  Let  me  hear  from 
your  own  lips  that  the  blasphemies  I  have  often 
uttered  in  your  presence  did  not  alienate  you  from 
the  truth ;  give  me  that  satisfaction,  if  you  can." 
I  set  him  at  rest  on  that  point  by  declaring  my 
adherence  to  the  principles  in  which  I  had  been 
brought  up;  and  I  told  him  candidly  that  if  I  had 
not  answ^ered  his  arguments  against  Christianity, 
it  was  not  because  I  thought  them  unanswerable, 
but  because  I  knew  him  to  be  so  much  the  cleverer 
disputant  that  I  stood  no  chance  with  him.  He 
was  gretkily  relieved  by  this  declaration,  which  he 
said  had  removed  a  load  from  his  breast.  He  then 
questioned  me  as  to  the  events  of  my  own  life,  of 
which  he  was  ignorant,  congratulated  mo  on  my 
prudent  marriage,  and  gave  me  a  great  deal  of 
very  serious  and  excellent  counsel,  which  I  am 
afraid  I  have  not  followed  so  rigidly  as  I  ought  to 
have   done.     **  I  am  but  a  stranger  in  my  own 

T  2 
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country/*  Baid  he,  in  conclusion,  as  we  drew  near 
the  house.  '*I  have  joined  these  good  people, 
because  they  offered  me  an  opportunity  which  I 
dared  not  refuse.  The  few  relatives  that  I  have  in 
England  believe  that  I  am  yet  in  America,  and  I 
shall  not  undeceive  them  until  the  eve  of  my  return 
thither.  I  shall  go  back  in  the  spring  to  the  work 
which  Providence  has  allotted  me  to  do ;  it  will 
last  my  life.  Alas !  it  would  last  a  thousand  lives. 
God  bless  you,  my  dear  fellow ;  perhaps  I  may  see 
you  again  in  London  before  I  sail."  By  this  time 
we  were  at  the  garden-gate.  I  tried  in  vain  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  enter ;  he  shook  me  heartily 
by  the  hand,  called  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  me 
and  mine,  turned  away  with  a  bound,  and  a  mo- 
ment after  I  heard  him  leap  the  stile  which  divided 
the  paddock  from  the  road,  and  walk  with  rapid 
steps  towards  the  village.  I  never  saw  him  again. 
Those  among  my  readers  who  entertain  any 
sympathy  or  curiosity  on  the   subject  of   Dick 

D ,  the  tippling  cockney,  will  not  be  sorry  to 

learn  that  after  lying  in  the  hospital  for  three 
months,  during  which  he  was  visited  by  the  lovers 
of  liberty  of  both  sexes,  he  at  length  recovered  of 
his  broken  head.     Upon  his  restoration  to  society, 
he  found  himself  at  once  a  patriot  and  a  teetotaller, 
before  teetotallers  had  sprung  into  existence,  in 
spite  of  himself ;  a  patriot,  because  he  bore  the  scar 
of  an  honourable  wound  on  his  pericranium,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  battered  in  by  the  butt  end  of 
a  grenadier's  musket — and  a  teetotaller,  because  he 
was  compelled  to  total  abstinence  from  alcoholic 
beverages  of  all  sorts,  through  the  painful  sensi- 
bility of  his  injured  scalp  to  the  slightest  fumes 
of  spirituous  liquors   ever  afterwards.     He  was 
nursed  and  coddled  through  his  convalescence  by 
a  lively  French  cook-maid,  a  trifle  faded,  who  be- 
came  enamoured  of  le  brave  Anglois,  who  had 
perilled  his  life  in  the  cause  of  honour  and  la  belle 
France.     Her  devotion  to  his  comfort  and  conve- 
nience  were  most  touching  and  exemplary;  she 
plastered  his  pate,  and  slopped,  and  gruelled,  and 
souped,  and  ragoued,  and  fricaseed,  and  biftecked, 
and  pot-au-feud  him  till  he  got  well  and  hearty,  and 
tlien  she  married  him  by  way  of  completing  her 
good  intentions.    His  reputation  for  valour  pro- 
cured him  a  lucrative  employment  in  one  of  the 
Government  offices  so  soon  as  he  was  in  a  condi- 
tion to  go  to  work.     He  retained  it  for  some  years, 
but  must  have  relinquished  it,  though  I  know  not 
for  what  reason,  before  the  year  1839,  as  I  then 
began  to  meet  him  occasionally  taking  the  air,  in 
company  with  his  wife,  on  Waterloo-bridge.     He 
honoured  me  with  a  nod  of  recognition  on  several 
occasions,  but  testified  no  inclination  for  a  renewal 
of  our  former  intimacy,  which  also,  on  my  own 
part,  there  was  no  wish  to  revive.     I  understood 
from  a  fellow-workman  that  he  subsequently  re- 
lapsed into  his  ancient  partiality  for  the  manu- 
factures of  Barclay  and  Perkins,  and  that  he  died 
in  1642,  from  his  persistence,  in  spite  of  surgical 
warning,  in  the  use  of  draughts  of  "  cool  porter"  to 
assuage  the  fever  of  his  brain.     After  his  death,  his 
widow  returned  to  Paris,  where  she  yet,  I  believe, 
keeps  a  humble  sort  of  lodging-house,  chiefly  inha- 
bited by  English  workmen. 


E  ,  the  "  own  correspondent,"  who  showed 
his  prowess  during  tlie  three  days  of  the  Bevola- 
tion  by  locking  himself  in  his  room  and  shaking 
beneath  the  bed-clothes,  having  thoroughly  mas- 
tered the  German  language,  effected  an  engage- 
ment with  a  London  paper,  in  virtue  of  which, 
being  furnished  with  the  necessary  introductions, 
he  transferred  himself  to  Vienna^  whence  for  many 
years  he  regularly  transmitted  communicatioDS 
intended  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  British 
public  on  the  subject  of  Austrian  aflairs.  Here  he 
not  only  lived  m  a  style  of  respectability,  but 
amassed  besides  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 
With  a  prudence  out  of  all  proportion  with  his 
valour,  he  contrived  to  double  his  gains  by  selling 
himself  to  both  parties.  The  salary  paid  to  him 
by  his  employers  in  London,  and  which  was  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  him  genteelly,  was  of  course  the 
price  of  the  information  which  he  collected  and 
detailed  for  their  use;  and  this  salary  was  paid 
over  again  by  the  tools  of  Metternich  and  the 
Austrian  Cabinet  in  compensation  for  the  pains  he 
was  willing  to  take  in  cooking  all  his  despatches 
to  their  taste  ere  they  were  sent  off.  Thus  the 
British  public  were  crammed  for  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  with  Austrian  delineations  of  Austrian 
diplomacy;  and  thus,  and  by  similar  successful 
tamperiugs  with  other  venal  scoundrels,  it  was 
that  we  were  all  so  gloriously  ignorant  of  Austrian 
atrocities  in  relation  to  Hiingary  almost  up  to  the 
very  hour  when  Kossutli,  having  got  the  whole 
blood-sodden  dynasty  in  his  mailed  grasp,  was 
blockhead  enough  not  to  clutch  them  with  a  mor- 
tal grip,  and  sacrificed  the  independence  of  his 
country  and  the  liberties  of  Europe  to  a  qualm  of 
ill-timed  leniency.    WTien  the  popular  outbreak 

first  made  head  in  Vienna,  E was  seen  A\ork- 

ing  at  a  barricade,  and  sporting  a  tricoloured 
cockade  in  his  cap ;  but  he  vanished,  no  one  can 
say  how  or  where,  at  the  first  sound  of  a  shot 
It  is  not  known  whether  he  is  at  present  living  or 
dead.  He  had  saved  a  good  sum  of  money,  and 
his  relations  in  London  would  be  glad  to  know 
what  has  become  of  it  He  left  behind  him  in 
Vienna  the  reputation  of  having  been  hanged  by 
Bem  as  a  spy ;  but  from  what  I  know  of  his  cha- 
racter T  feel  assured  that  is  not  the  truth,  as  he 
never  could  have  mustered  courage  to  undertake 
the  office. 

My  first  London  friend  and  considerate  adviser 

B continues  to  thrive,  to  live  as  jovially  and  to 

dress  at  times  as  luxuriantly  as  ever.    He  is  now  the 
proprietor  of  a  comfortable  little  jobbing  business 
in  a  provincial  town,  and  has  lumost  realised  a 
competence ;  he  talks,  however,  of  **  going  in  for 
a  coach  or  a  coffin"  by  investing  all  he  is  worth 
in  starting  a  newspaper.    That  he  will  make  the 
attempt  I  have  not  a  doubt,  though  I  have  great 
doubts  of  its  resulting  in  anything  else  than  the 
absorption  of  his  superfluous  energies  and  bis  sn- 
perfluous  cash.     Time  has  grizzled  his  curly  hair 
and  puckered  his  dauntless  visage;  but  he  has 
made  up  his  mind  never  to  grow  old,  and  therefore 
he  never  will.    His  eldest  son,  Jem,  emigrated 
with  a  wife  and  young  family  two  or  three  years 
ago,  and  in  all  human  probability  he  is  at  this 
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moment  up  to  the  eyes  in  the  auriferouB  Boil  of  the 
AoBtralian  Ophir. 

Of  my  old  friend  and  press-mate,  the  "  Fish,"  I 
heard  and  saw  nothing,  notwithstanding  the  dili- 
gent inqniries  which  I  regularly  made  whenever  I 
travelled  westward,  for  more  than  eleven  years 
after  I  parted  from  him  upon  his  rapture  with  the 
widow  in  Paris.  He  had,  in  fact,  almost  vanished 
from  my  mind  and  memory  when,  one  day,  hap- 
pening to  be  cited  as  a  witness  to  one  of  onr 
metropolitan  minor  courts  of  justice,  I  heard  my- 
self, while  waiting  my  turn  to  be  called  upon, 
addressed  by  a  once  familiar  and  grateful  voice  as 
"Master  Charles."  I  turned  round  involuntarily, 
and  there,  arrayed  in  an  ample  gown  of  office,  and 
bearing  a  black  and  gilded  wand  in  his  hand,  stood 
the  ancient  and  veritable  "  Fish"  of  former  times, 
but  amplified  from  the  lither,  ling-like  outline  of 
my  juvenile  days  to  the  broad-breasted,  turbot- 
sliaped  volume  of  judicial  portliness.  Matrimony 
had  done  it  all.  He  had  returned  to  London  and 
procured  employment  at  case  in  a  small  office. 
The  window  by  which  he  stood  at  work  day  by 
day  commanded  a  view  of  an  alderman's  dining- 
room,  in  which  a  buxom  housekeeper  made  her 
appearance  every  afternoon  at  three  o'clock  to  lay 
the  cloth  for  her  master's  dinner.  Whether  from 
the  lady's  resemblance  in  some  respects  to  the 
merry  widow  of  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say,  but  the  Fish  was  again  caught  in 
the  net  of  Cupid.  He  began  making  advances  in 
dmnb  show,  and  in  spite  of  the  coyness  of  the  fair 
one,  soon  succeeded  in  establishing  a  set  of  tele- 
graphic signals  indicative  of  a  growing  good  un- 
derstanding between  them.  A  fter  he  had  coquetted 
for  a  few  weeks  in  this  way  between  a  couple  of 
closed  windows,  he  hoisted  a  signal,  which  he  had 
printed  in  large  type,  proposing  a  meeting  at  a 
particular  spot  at  a  certain  hour.  The  lady  blushed, 
but  nodded  acquiescence.  She  kept  her  appoint- 
ment, and  the  upshot  of  it  was  that  the  Fish  mar- 
ried the  housekeeper  of  the  alderman,  who,  taking 
a  fancy  to  him,  had  patronised  him  and  inducted 
him  by  degrees  into  his  present  comfortable  and 
corpulent  position,  which  left  him,  he  said,  nothing 
to  wish  for.  All  this  I  learned  from  the  Fish's 
own  month  while  waiting  until  my  turn  came  to 
kiss  the  book.  When  the  court  broke  up  he  doffed 
his  robes  of  office,  and  inviting  me  to  his  residence, 
which  was  not  far  off,  introduced  me  to  his  better, 
snd,  large  as  he  had  grown  himself,  bigger  half. 
He  resided  on  the  basement  floor  of  a  noble  house 
in  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  and  over  his  head  dwelt 
the  magistrate  who  presided  in  the  court  of  justice 
where  he  officially  attended,  and  of  which  he  was 
a  mere  stalking  ornament,  and  nothing  more.  He 
piid  no  rent,  and  enjoyed  certain  perquisites  be- 
sides the  privilege  of  occupation,  in  return  for 
which  he^  took  charge  of  the  key  of  the  street 
door,  which  he  opened  and  shut  once  a- day. 
Neither  he  nor  his  wife  have  much  else  to  do  but 
to  take  care  of  themselves — an  occupation  in  which 
they  suffer  very  little  interruption,  and  in  which, 
judj^ingfrom  appearances,  they  succeed  to  perfection. 

The  cottage  and  the  garden  in  the  Gloucester- 
road  have  long  ceased  to  be.     The  advance  of 


modem  improvements  has  blotted  them  out.  Tho 
lease  of  the  little  place  expired  seven  years  ago ; 
but  it  endured  long  enough  for  the  shelter  of  my 
parents,  both  of  whom  had  taken  up  their  abode 
in  a  narrower  house  before  the  little  cottage  where 
they  had  lived  so  happily  was  condemned  to  fall. 
Within  the  last  ten  years  I  have  stood  by  the 
graves  of  many  dear  to  me,  and  I  have  seen  all 
trace  of  their  peaceful  and  blissful  existence  ob- 
literated from  the  earth.  The  stately  mansion  and 
trim  gravelled  walks  of  one  of  Bristol's  merchant 
princes  occupy  the  spot  which  was  once  the  centre 
of  our  hopes  and  affections.  Other  hopes  and  other 
aspirations  are  busy  on  the  same  spot ;  and  these 
in  their  turn  shall  pass  away  to  make  room  for 
more  in  infinite  succession.  The  good  old  Doctor 
and  his  rather  rigid  lady  have  travelled  the  same 
road  which  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  proud  and 
the  humble,  are  all  compelled  to  take,  and  the  villa 
has  passed  into  other  hands.  I  believe  that  all 
these  changes,  though  they  be  bitter  to  endure, 
are  yet  just  as  they  should  be.  There  is  a  com- 
pensation for  every  calamity  under  the  sun,  save 
those  which  deservedly  entail  shame  or  dishonour 
upon  the  sufferer,  and  it  is  ofien  to  be  drawn  from 
the  very  circumstances  of  the  evil  we  deplore. 
Hearts  that  have  loved  and  lived  together  continue 
to  live  more  wisely  and  to  love  more  truly  when 
the  bonds  of  a  common  suffering  have  been  added 
to  those  of  a  common  affection.  There  are  gifts 
among  the  numberless  bounties  of  Heaven  which 
must  be  rent  away  from  us  before  we  can  ever 
possess  them  as  we  ought,  and  the  loss  of  which, 
moreover,  can  alone  arouse  us  to  the  full  value  of 
those  we  are  allowed  to  retain.  But  a  truce  to 
such  reflections  as  these ;  I  have  no  intention  of 
tagging  a  moral  to  the  end  of  my  story,  which 
finishes  here.  One  parting  word  with  the  reader 
and  I  have  done. 

When  I  commenced  these  desultory  reminis- 
cences of  my  personal  history  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  gentleman  who  was  then  the  proprietor  of 
Tait's  Magazine,  and  to  whose  kind  and  encou- 
raging advice  I  shall  ever  feel  largely  indebted,  I 
did  so  without  mach  consideration  of  the  subject, 
trusting  to  the  suggestions  of  a  rather  voluminous 
experience  as  a  journeyman  printer  to  supply  mat- 
ter for  what  I  intended  to  be  but  a  very  brief 
chronicle.  I  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  first 
few  numbers  aroused  the  spleen  of  certain  editors 
of  newspapers,  who  denounced  them  as  the  work 
of  a  hackneyed  fictionist,  and  not  the  production  of 
a  working-man  at  all.  I  forgave  them  the  gra- 
tuitous falsehood.  Some  of  them  have  since  dis- 
covered their  mistake,  and  tacitly  acknowledged  it. 
Many  more  have  awarded  me  a  far  greater  meed 
of  encouragement  than  I  am  conscious  of  deserving, 
for  which  I  beg  to  return  thera  my  hearty  thanks. 
Numbers  of  my  old  companions  have  recognised 
some  of  the  events  of  my  story ;  and  if  I  havo^  not 
answered  the  numerous  letters  I  have  received 
from  them,  it  is  because  my  time  was  too  much 
occupied  to  attend  to  all,  and  I  was  unwilling  to 
make  any  invidious  distinction.  I  have  thought 
it  my  duty  to  take  the  opportunity  which  has 
arisen  in  the  course  of  my  narrative  of  expos'" 
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certain  abuses  which  exist  in  the  details  of  the  a  sincere  desire  for  the  correction  of  existing  evik 


trade  to  which  I  was  brought  up ;  but  in  so  doing, 
I  have  sought  to  avoid  anything  like  personality, 
and  have  been  prompted  by  no  other  motive  than 


With  unfeigned  thanks  to  the  reader  for  his  long- 
continued  indulgence,  I  now  respectfully  bid  him 
adieu. 


NORMAN    HAMILTON. 


{Camiinued  from  page  206.) 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

THE   TBIAL. 


Thomas  Muir,  the  political  leader,  who  has 
more  than  once  been  referred  to  in  these  pages, 
was  apprehended  on  acharge  of  sedition,  and  brought 
before  the  Sheriff  of  Mid-Lothian  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  to  which  our  narrative  now  refers. 
Befusing  to  make  any  admissions  to  that  func- 
tionary, he  was  discharged  on  bail;  and  immediately 
thereafter  he  visited  France  and  fraternised  with 
the  Republicans  of  Paris.  The  disturbances  of  the 
time  prevented  him  from  returning  to  stand  his 
trial,  and  ho  was  outlawed  for  non-appearance. 
Ultimately  he  crossed  over  to  Dublin,  and  asso- 
ciated himself  with  the  United  Irishmen,  and  after- 
wards returned  to  Scotland  with  the  intention  of 
delivering  himself  up  to  the  authorities ;  but  on 
landing  at  Stranraer  the  privilege  of  voluntary 
surrender  was  not  allowed  him,  and  he  w^as  taken 
into  custody  and  carried  prisoner  to  Edinburgh. 
His  trial  caused  intense  excitement,  and  it  was,  as 
Henry  Hamilton  correctly  remarked,  the  turning- 
point  in  the  Liberal  politics  of  the  day.  The 
court-house  was  thronged  with  spectators,  and  all 
the  avenues  leading  to  it  were  filled  with  interested 
citizens.  Our  friends.  Character  Cook  and  Henry, 
had  been  at  the  doors  from  an  early  hour,  and,  by 
dint  of  active  muscular  effort,  had  contrived  to 
secure  seats  where  the  whole  proceedings  could 
be  seen  and  heard. 

"  There  he  is,  p\iir  fallow  I"  said  the  sympathis- 
ing man  of  leather,  as  Muir  sat  down  at  the  bar 
guarded  by  two  of  the  officers  of  the  town-guard, 
armed  with  Lochabar  axes. 

"  An'  there  comes  that  old  rung,  Braxfield ;  and 
ihere*s  Henderland,  and  Swinton,  and  Dunsinnan, 
and  Abercromby  I  Sik  a  crew  I  Hoo  can  any  man 
get  justice  frae  the  like  o'  them?" 

These  were  the  judges,  Braxfield  being  the 
Lord  Justice  Clerk,  or  Senior  Criminal  Judge, 
and  the  rest  the  ordinary  lords  of  justiciary.  An 
unusual  solemnity  prevailed  in  the  court.  The 
prisoner,  himself  an  advocate,  differed  considerably 
in  appearance  from  the  panels  ordinarily  placed 
at  the  bar.  Anarchy  was  dreaded  by  one  set  of 
on -lookers,  despotism  by  another,  and  "  the  boldest 
held  their  breath  for  a  time,"  in  anticipation  of  the 
probable  result  of  the  day's  proceedings.  The 
rich  crimson  and  white  silk  robes  of  the  judges, 
at  all  times  imposing,  seemed  on  this  occasion  to 
stand  out  in  stronger  relief  from  the  sable  habili- 
ments of  the  numerous  pleaders  that  thronged  the 
passages  and  benches ;  while  the  respectable  aspect 


of  the  general  spectators  indicated  very  decidedly 
the  public  interest  that  was  attached  to  the  trial 

The  execution  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  France 
had  alarmed  the  Government  of  the  day  at  die 
tendency  of  Jacobin  principles.  They  were  de- 
termined to  secure  their  physical  suppression,  and 
Scotland  was  selected  as  the  first  battle-field. 
There  the  scheme  succeeded,  but  in  England  it 
failed.  The  Scottish  officials  entered  heartily  into 
the  work,  and  the  national  institutions  of  the  north 
afforded  every  opportunity  for  carrying  out  the 
instructions  received  from  head-quarters.  Muir 
was  charged  with  what  would  have  been  accounted 
rebellion  and  treason  in  the  reign  of  James  H., 
Whiggism  in  that  of  William  IV.,  and  Radicalism, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 

The  indictment  having  been  read,  Muir  pleaded 
Not  guilty,  and  a  jury  was  selected. 

"My  Heaven!"  said  Character  Cook,  "there's 
Foulis,  Wauchope,  anither  Wauchope,  Trotter, 
Innes,  Ronghead — Tories  every  mother's  son  of 
them,  and  all  on  the  jurj'!  Muir  has  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  escape." 

Tlic  chance  was  indeed  slender.  In  those  day8^ 
juries  were  not  chosen  by  ballot  as  they  now  are ; 
the  judges  selected  the  juries  theuLselves,  and  in 
Muir*s  case  the  parties  chosen  were  not  only  Tories 
of  the  first  water,  but  many  of  them  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Goldsmith*s  Association,  an  insti- 
tution not  limited  to  craftsmen  dealing  in  the 
precious  metals,  but  consisting  of  a  miscellaneous 
political  body,  organised  for  the  express  purpose  of 
opposing  the  rival  institution  of  the  Friends  of 
the  People,  of  which  Muir  was  a  leading  member, 
and  for  his  connexion  witli  which  he  now  appeared 
at  the  bar.  One  juryman,  a  military  officer,  rose 
and  stated  that  he  understood  that  Mr.  Muir  was 
accused  of  a  crime  against  Government,  and  as  he 
(the  juryman)  was  a  servant  of  Government,  he 
did  not  think  it  proper  for  him  to  be  there,  and 
asked  permission  to  decline  acting ;  but  the  Court 
refused  his  request,  and  he  had  to  pass  into  the 
jury-box. 

Muir  then  rose,  and  objected  to  members  of  the 
Goldsmith  body  being  allowed  to  officiate  as  jury- 
men on  the  ground  already  indicated,  adding  that 
it  was  not  the  only  objection  he  had  to  prefer. 
"  I  am  accused,"  said  the  prisoner,  '*  of  circulating 
the  works  of  Mr.  Paine.  That  Association  has 
publicly  advertised  their  horror  at  the  doctrines 
contained  in  those  books.  Nay,  more,  they  have 
offered  a  reward  of  five  guineas  to  anyone  who  will 
discover  a  person  who  may  have  circulated  them* 
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If  this  be  not  prejudicating  my  cause,  I  demand 
to  know  what  prejudication  is?  ...  To  suppose 
my  objections  to  those  gentlemen  not  well-founded 
would  be  to  insult  the  common-sense  and  the  com- 
mon feelings  of  mankind.  I  demand  justice !  Let 
me  be  tri^  fairly,  not  by  a  jury  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Goklsmith's  Hall,  not  by  a  jury  of  the 
Association  of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  but  by 
men  unconnected  with  either,  whose  minds  oannot 
possibly  be  siy>po8ed  to  be  warped  with  prejudices. 
I  thereiforc  soleumly  protest  that  no  person  who  is 
a  member  of  the  Association  in  Goldsmith  s  Hall 
should  or  can  be  of  the  jury  for  my  trial." 

Mr.  Solicitor-General  Blair  "  considered  the  ob- 
jections to  be  of  a  most  extraordinary  nature."  The 
Lord  Justice  Clerk  "  could  see  nothing  in  t^em ;" 
and  neither  oould  Lord  Hen  der land ;  and  so  the 
jury  were  empanelled  according  to  the  pricking  of 
the  Crov^Ti  officers. 

We  shall  not  go  into  details  regarding  the  exa- 
mination of  the  witnesses,  some  of  whom  were  so 
venal  that  the  Lord  Advocate  had  to  dismiss  them 
from  the  witness-box.  Where  such  vague  charges 
were  preferred  as  vilifying  the  King  and  Consti- 
tution, and  circulating  Liberal  tracts,it  were  need- 
less to  go  into  the  character  of  the  evidence  ad- 
doced.  It  was  not  proven  that  any  libel  had  been 
made  on  the  Bang ;  Paine  had  been  lent  to  one 
person  who  turned  king  s  evidence ;  the  Constitu- 
tion had  undoubtedly  been  declaimed  against; 
Henry's  **  History  of  England"  had  been  recom- 
mended for  perusal ;  and  an  Irish  address  had  also 
been  read  at  a  public  meeting ;  but  beyond  these 
offences  no  crime  had  been  committed. 

Muir  made  a  good  defence,  according  to  Cha- 
racter Cook  and  his  other  admirers ;  but  as  a  phy- 
sician should  never  have  himself  for  a  patient,  so  an 
advocate  shonld  not,  generally  speaking,  have  him- 
self for  a  client.  The  Hon.  Henry  Erskine  (brother 
of  Lord  Erskine),  and  John  Clark,  another  famous 
pleader,  oJSered  their  gratuitous  services  to  Muir 
as  his  counsel,  but  the  offer  was  declined.  Erskine 
vm  at  the  time  at  the  head  of  the  Scotch  bar,  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that  his  eloquence  and  legal 
dexterity  might  have  procured  the  acquittal  of 
Muir.  At  all  events,  when  Lord  Eldon  (then  Sir 
John  Scott)  emboldened  by  the  Edinburgh  expe- 
riment, instituted  similar  state-trials  in  England, 
a  short  time  afterwards,  the  Hon.  Thomas  Erskine 
obtained  a  verdict  in  favour  of  every  one  of  the  ac- 
cused, and  the  English  crusade  against  "sedition" 
was  ingloriously  abandoned. 

"  I  smile,"  said  Muir,  addressing  the  jury,  "  at 
the  charge  of  sedition.  You  yourselves  are  con- 
scious that  no  sedition  existed  in  this  countrv,  and 
m  your  owti  minds  you  deride  the  accusation.  I 
know  for  what  I  am  brought  to  this  bar ;  it  is  for 
having  strenuously  and  actively  engaged  in  the 
cause  of  parliamentary  reform ;  for  having  exerted 
every  effort,  by  constitutional  measures,  to  procure 
an  equal  representation  of  the  people  in  the  House 
of  the  people.  Let  the  prosecutor  come  manfully 
forward  and  avow  the  cause  which  has  impelled 
him  to  bring  me  here.  I  will  give  you  little  trou- 
ble.   I  will  prevent  the  lassitude  of  the  judges — " 

"That's it,"   remarked  Character    Cook.    "See 


how  the  auld  Judases  jump  up  when  he  tickles 
them ;  they  were  pretending  to  be  asleep.  If  I 
had  a  grip  of  Dunsinnan's  nose,  I  wad  keep  him 
awake.  Did  ever  onybody  see  the  like — a  wheen 
cratur*8  paid  to  try  folk,  and  then  whaun  life  and 
death  is  concerned,  snottering  like  as  mony  auld 
wives." 

"  Hush !  that  is  not  the  way  to  speak  of  judges," 
replied  Henry. 

"  I  will  save  you,  the  jury,"  continued  the  pri- 
soner, **  from  the  wretched  mockery  of  a  trial,  the 
sad  necessity  of  condemning  a  man  when  the  cause 
of  his  condemnation  must  be  concealed  and  cannot 
be  explained.  Yes,  I  plead  guilty.  I  openly, 
actively  and  sincerely  embarked  in  the  cause  of  a 
parliamentary  reform,  in  the  vindication  and  in  the 
restoration  of  the  rights  of  the  people."  He  then 
referred  to  the  reform  doings  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond and  Mr.  Pitt,  in  which  the  Lord  Advocate 
himself  was  involved.  "If  you  have  come  here 
this  day  with  an  intention  to  bring  me  in  guilty, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  say  so  boldly,  and,  let  me 
add,  honestly.  Resort  not  to  wretched  pretexts  and 
expedients  to  justify  a  stretch  of  power.  ...  I 
should  be  the  last  man  to  propose  for  your  imita- 
tion the  conduct  of  despots ;  but  I  call  upon  you  to 
ponder  well  the  words  of  a  man  who  rendered  the 
terms  republic  and  pure  and  undefined  despotism 
the  same — Cromwell.  (?)  Under  his  protectorship, 
when  Harrington  published  his  *  Oceana,*  in- 
formers denounced  the  work.  *  My  cause  is  too 
strong,'  said  Cromwell,  *to  be  hurt  by  paper- 
shot  ;*  and  if  you  say  that  by  any  publication  the 
British  Constitution  can  be  injured,  you  yourselves 
are  guilty  of  the  crime  of  libelling  its  strength. .  . , 
One  witness  swears  that  he  heard  me  tell  how 
Old  Sarum  was  represented.  Old  Snrum  repre- 
sented !  And  do  not  the  friends  of  the  Consti- 
tution weep,  and  do  not  the  enemies  of  the  Consti- 
tution smile,  when  they  hear  of  such  represen- 
tation ?  .  .  .  What  has  been  my  crime  ?  Not  the 
lending  to  a  relation  a  copy  of  Mr.  Paine's  works ; 
not  the  giving  away  to  another  a  few  numbers  of 
an  innocent  and  constitutional  publication ;  but  for 
having  dared  to  be,  according  to  the  measure  of 
my  feeble  abilities,  a  strenuous  and  active  advocate 
for  an  equal  representation  of  the  people — for 
having  dared  to  attempt  to  accomplish  a  measure, 
by  legal  means,  which  was  to  diminish  the  weight 
of  their  taxes  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  spilling  of 
their  blood.  Weigh  well  the  verdict  you  are  to 
pronounce.  As  for  me,  I  am  careless  and  indif- 
ferent to  my  fate.  I  can  look  danger,  and  I  can 
look  death,  in  the  face ;  for  I  am  shielded  by  the 
consciousness  of  my  own  rectitnde.  I  may  be  con- 
demned to  languish  in  the  recesses  of  a  dungeon — 
I  may  be  dooiAed  to  ascend  the  scaffold — nothing 
can  deprive  me  of  the  recollection  of  the  past — 
nothing  can  destroy  my  inward  peace  of  mind, 
arising  from  the  remembrance  of  having  dis- 
charged my  duty." 

"Hurrah!'*  roared  Character  Cook,  and  the 
audience,  or  at  least  the  greater  portion  of  them, 
joined  in  the  acclamation.  Order  having  with 
some  difficulty  been  restored,  the  Lord  Justice 
Clerk  proceeded  to  charge  the  jury. 
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"  Is  the  panel  gailty  of  sedition,  or  is  he  not?** 
as^ed  his  worship  in  the  vernacular  dialect 
<<  Before  the  question  can  he  answered  two  things 
must  he  attended  to  that  require  no  proof.  First, 
that  the  British  Constitution  is  the  hest  that  ever 
was  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  make  it  better ;  for  is  not  every  man 
secure?  Does  not  every  man  reap  the  fruit  of 
his  own  industry  and  sit  safely  under  his  own  fig- 
tree  ?  The  next  circumstance  is,  that  there  was 
a  spirit  of  sedition  in  this  country  last  winter, 
which  made  every  good  man  very  uneasy.  .  .  . 
The  next  thing  to  be  attended  to  was  the  outlawry. 
Running  away  from  justice,  that  was  a  mark  of 
guilt ;  and  what  could  he  do  in  France  at  that 
period?  He  pretends  to  liave  had  influence  with 
those  wretches,  the  leading  men  there.  And  what 
kind  of  folks  were  they  ?  I  never  liked  the  French 
all  my  days,  but  now  I  hate  them.  The  paneFs 
haranguing  such  multitudes  of  ignorant  weavers 
about  their  grievances  might  have  been* attended 
with  the  wdrst  consequences  to  the  peace  of  the 
nation  and  the  safety  of  our  glorious  Constitution. 
Mr.  Muir  might  have  known  that  no  attention 
could  be  paid  to  such  a  rabble.  What  right  had 
they  to  representation  ?  He  could  have  told  them 
that  Parliament  would  never  listen  to  their  peti- 
tion. How  could  they  think  of  it  ?  A  Govern- 
ment in  every  country  should  be  just  like  a  corpo- 
ration ;  and  in  this  country  it  is  made  up  of  the 
landed  interest,  which  alone  has  a  right  to  be  re- 
presented ;  as  for  the  rabble,  who  have  nothing  but 
personal  property,  what  hold  has  the  nation  of 
them  ?  what  security  for^he  payment  of  their  taxes  f 
They  may  pack  up  all  their  property  on  tJmr  backs, 
and  leave  the  country  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ; 
hut  landed  property  cannot  be  removed,  I  have 
not  the  smallest  doubt  that  you,  the  jury,  like  my- 
self, are  convinced  of  the  paneVs  guilt,  and  that 
you  will  return  such  a  verdict  as  will  do  you 
honour."* 

It  being  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  his 
lordship  finished  his  charge,  the  court  adjourned 
until  mid-day.  Braxfield,  who  was  a  man  of  great 
courage,  and  an  able  judge  where  civil  law  was 
concerned,  coolly  emerged  from  the  court  after 
disrobing,  and,  walking  through  the  crowd,  pur- 
sued his  solitary  way  homeward  on  foot. 

"There  he  goes!"  exclaimed  the  garrulous 
Cook  ;  "  I  have  a  good  mind  to  follow  him  and 
give  him  a  shaking  on  his  road  home,  it  would 
appetise  him  for  his  supper." 

"  Remain  where  you  are ;  don't  you  see  how 
the  mob  respect  his  pluck  and  are  making  way  for 
him  ?    Besides,  he  is  an  old  man,"  added  Henry. 

"  I  dare  say  ye're  right,  Maister  Hamilton ;  he*s 
a  game  auld  cock.  But,  lordsake,  did  ye  ever  hear 
sich  blethrin  about  the  Konsty tntion  ?  The  man's 
daft,  clean  doited  I  What  will  Fox,  and  Sheridan, 
and  Burke,  and  the  boys  up  the  way  in  London 
think  o'  us  noo  ?  I  declare  I  never  heard  the  like 
o'  it." 

While  Cook  was  speaking  the  pair  were  joined 

*  It  ia  perhaps  proper  to  state  that  the  extracts  from,  the 
speeches  of  Mmr  and  his  judges  are  quoted  literally  from  the 
report  of  the  trial. 


by  Torry»  who  had  heen  waiting  outride  eager  to 
hear  news  of  the  trial ;  and  subsequently  the  three 
friends  of  liberty  fell  into  conversation  with  three 
strangers.  One  was  a  slight,  mercurial-looking 
young  man,  the  next  was  staid  and  sedate,  while 
the  third  appeared  to  combine  the  intelligence  of 
the  one  with  the  prudence  of  the  other.  These 
three  young  men  all  became  noted  in  after-life; 
the  first  was  Thomas  Campbell  the  poet,  the  se- 
cond was  Joseph  Hume  the  economist,  and  the 
third  was  Samuel  Romilly,  afterwards  Solicitor- 
General  of  England.  Campbell  had  travelled 
from  Glasgow  on  foot,  a  journey  of  forty  miles,  in 
order  to  be  present  at  the  trial.  Hume  was  at  the 
time  a  student  of  medicine  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh ;  and  Romilly,  who  had  already  been 
some  years  at  the  bar,  was  on  his  way  to  the  High- 
lands. Who  knows  what  effect  such  a  trial  may 
have  had  in  making  Campbell  the  poet  of  Poland, 
or  Hume  the  radical  reformer,  or  Romilly  the 
ameliorator  of  our  criminal  code  ?  Otiier  young 
men  of  note  were  in  Edinburgh  at  that  stirring 
midnight  hour.  Walter  Scott,  Henry  Brougham, 
Francis  Jeffrey ,*  Francis  Horner,  besides  many  of 
high  provincial  standing  afterwards,  were  all  there; 
none  of  those  mentioned  being  men  on  whom  the 
scenes  of  such  a  period  conld  fail  to  have  made 
permanent  impressions.  W^ho  that  knows  the 
strength  and  vigour  of  Edinburgh  Whiggism  ten 
short  years  after  this  trial  took  place  can  fail  to 
perceive  that  the  acorn-seeds  were  now  planted 
that  were  destined  to  strike  deep  into  the  earth, 
and  to  raise  their  stems  and  spread  their  boughs  in 
defiance  of  the  tempest  and  the  storm  ?  The  pro- 
jectors of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review^*  were  then  raw 
lads,  whom  my  Lord  Braxfield  would  scarcdy 
have  condescended  to  notice ;  but  they  were  dis- 
cerning the  signs  of  the  times,  and  preparing  their 
powder,  and  Braxfield  and  his  coadjutors,  without, 
perhaps,  knowing  it,  set  on  fire  a  train  which, 
slowly  at  first,  but  still  surely,  extended  its  course 
till  a  flame  was  kindled  which  has  never  since 
ceased  to  burn,  and  which  now  shines  like  a  pure 
light  on  the  altar  of  the  country's  liberty. 

**I  am  afraid  for  Muir,"  remarked  Henr\'  to 
Romilly,  he  having  discovered  the  legal  profc«ion 
of  the  latter. 

"I  have  my  fears  too,"  replied  the  yonng 
Englishman.  "With  such  a  judge  and  such  a 
jury  he  hns  not  the  slightest  chance." 

**  Wull  they  hang  him,  sir?"  inquired  Cook. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  they  will  do,  but  I  know 
the  people  of  England  would  not  allow  such  a 
thing  to  take  place." 

"  Well,  dang  it  I  there's  some  good  comes  o'  the 
Union  wi*  the  Englishers  yet  But  look  ye,  lails 
here's  Muir,  poor  fallow,  handcuffed  by  this  time, 
while  we  are  free.  Could  we  do  nothing  in  the 
meantime  ?'* 

Character  Cook  s  fists  were  doubled,  and  the 
young  poet's  eyes  sparkled  at  tiie  proposal. 

*'  Couldn't  we  raise  a  mob,  and  break  into  the 
old  jail,  and  rescue  him  ?     It  only  needs  a  begin- 

•  See  Ccckbam*8  Life  of  Jeffrey  for  a  strong  dcruncitti  n 
on  tbo  part  of  the  critic  of  the  iniquitj  of  tbc  procecilin^v 
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niog.  My  father  told  me  that  when  Bowed  Joseph 
raised  the  Porteons  mob,  he  had  not  hilloe'd  three 
minutes  till  he  had  a  crowd  at  his  back  that  conld 
have  taken  the  Castle.  Noo,  there's  the  tonn- 
gnardy  they  are  as  feckless  as  sae  mony  kail- 
ninta "* 

**Stop,  my  good  friend"  interposed  Romilly; 
"that  is  not  the  way  to  promote  the  canse  of  re- 
foraL  It  is  by  calm  argument  and  persuasion, 
and  not  violence,  that  liberty  is  advanced.  Good 
night/* 

Campbell  and  Hume  followed  the  example,  and 
lefl  in  different  directions. 

"Aye,"  replied  Character,  "he's a  mealy-mou'd 
ane,  that  English  lawyer.  Noo,  lads,  I  had  almost 
foigot  that  I  was  hungry.  Come  away,  Torry, 
and  you,  Maister  Hamilton,  and  let  s  moisten  the 
clay.  Johnny  Dowie  wasna'  to  shut  till  the  Court 
skailed.    Oh,  he  is  a  warldly  cratur  !*' 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

RESULT   OF  TBI   TBIAL. 

Thk  High  Court  of  Justiciary  again  met,  in 
order  to  receive  the  verdict  of  the  jury  in  Muir's 
case.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  finding 
was  unanimous  against  the  culprit.  The  Lord 
Justice  Clerk  *'  was  happy  that  they  had  bestowed 
so  much  attention,"  and  informed  them  "  that  the 
Coort  highly  approved  of  the  verdict  they  had 
given."  He  then  moved  his  brethren  as  to  a  suit- 
able punishment.  The  first  lord  proposed  trans- 
portation for  fourteen  years,  the  next  accorded; 
and  the  Justice,  while  ratifying  the  proposal,  added 
that,  "  the  only  doubt  in  his  mind  was,  whether  it 
should  be  for  the  term  of  life  or  for  fourteen  yeare  ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  he  agreed  to  the  latter  period," 
snd  pronounced  sentence  accordingly,  with  the 
caveat,  that  if  the  prisoner  returned  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  specified  number  of  years  *'  he  should 
eufifer  deatli,  without  benefit  of  clergv,  bv  the  law 
of  England." 

On  receiving  his  sentence,  Muir  rose  and  ad- 
dressed the  Court.  "  My  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  I 
have  only  a  few  words  to  say.  I  shall  not  animad- 
vert upon  the  severity  or  the  leniency  of  my  sen- 
tence. Were  I  to  be  led  this  moment  from  the 
bar  to  tlie  scaffold,  I  should  feel  the  same  calmness 
and  serenity  that  I  now  do.  My  mind  tells  nie 
that  I  have  acted  agreeably  to  my  conscience,  and 
tliat  I  have  engaged  in  a  good,  a  just,  and  a  glo- 
rious cause — a  cause  which,  sooner  or  later,  must 
and  will  prevail,  and  by  a  timely  reform  save  this 
country  from  destruction." 

Mankind  are  just  in  the  long  run.  If  a  man^s 
contemporaries  persecute  or  under-rate  him,  pos- 
terity will  rescue  his  name  from  obloquy,  and, 
perhaps,  in  atonement  for  past  neglect,  elevate  him 
beyond  his  fair  deserts.  Muir's  crime  at  farthest 
was,  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  excitable  time 
in  which  he  agitated,  an  excess  of  zeal  without  re- 
flection; and  if  punishable  at  all,  fine  or  imprison- 
ment would  have  been  adequate  penalties.  But 
the  extreme  punishment  of  transportation  being 
resorted  to,  the  indignities  attendant  on  its  in- 


fliction, his  after-sufferings,his  hair-breadth  escapes, 
and  his  exile  and  death  in  a  foreign  country,  all  con- 
spired to  invest  his  memory  with  an  air  of  romance 
closely  approaching  to  heroism.  His  name,  and 
the  names  of  those  who  were  afterwards  tried  for 
similar  offences,  became  watchwords  in  the  Liberal 
camp ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  half-a-century,  means 
have  been  taken  in  Edinburgh  to  carry  down  the 
story  of  their  struggles  to  the  latest  generation. 
When  the  traveller  enters  the  Scottish  capital  from 
the  south,  he  will  perceive  rising  against  the  pic- 
turesque slope  of  the  Calton-hill  a  tall  obelisk, 
known  as  the  Martyrs*  Monument ;  it  springs  from 
the  burying-ground  where  the  ashes  of  Hume  are 
deposited.  On  one  side,  in  the  distance,  is  the 
monument  to  Bums,  on  the  other  those  to  Stewart 
and  Playfair,  and  beyond  is  the  ill-shapen  Nelson 
pillar.  Symbolically,  therefore,  Muir  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  poetry,  the  philosophy  and  the 
valour  of  the  nation.  And  his  judges,  where  are 
they  ?  Musty  law-books  contain  their  names,  and 
family  chronicles  may  perpetuate  them  in  narrow 
circles ;  but  the  generation  that  now  is  never  heard 
those  names,  and  never  will  hear  of  them.  Mean- 
while, the  tangible  enduring  granite  ever  bespeaks 
attention,  and  will  continue  to  tell  of  Muir  and  his 
associates  in  generations  that  are  yet  to  come.  A 
warning  this  to  those  in  power  that  they  stretch 
it  not 

"  Gey  sevare,"  remarked  Deacon  Elliot,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  sentence. 

"  Sevare  ?*'  exclaimed  our  patriotic  shoemaker, 
"  it's  perfectly  murderous !  As  weel  strap  him  up 
at  Liberton's  Wynd  at  aince ;  he's  a  delicate  lad, 
and  will  never  stand  Botany  Bay.  Is  there  any 
pith  or  bone  left  in  Auld  Reekie,  that  we  should 
stand  a  thing  of  this  kind  ?'* 

"  Wheest,  wheest !"  replied  the  more  prudent 
Deacon ;  "  maybe  they'll  lay  ye  by  the  lugs  if  ye 
speak  sae  loud." 

"  Will  they  ?  Let  them  do  it,"  replied  the  Cha- 
racter gallantly.  **  I  say  let  them  do  it.  Here  I 
stand  ready  to  say  that  it  is  a  hanged  shame  to 
alloo  such  ongoings.   Hark  ye.  Deacon  Elliot — " 

**  Me,  man  ?  I'll  hearken  none  I  Let  go  my  coat- 
tails  !  Whaever's  king,  I'll  be  subject.  Will  you 
let  me  go,  I  say  ?  There's  nobody  in  the  shop  but 
the  wife,  and  somebody  may  be  wantin'  something." 

"  Never  mind  your  wife,  ye  henpecked  son  o* 
a  gun !  but  hear  what  I'm  tellin*  you,  will  you  ? 
I  say,  Deacon  Elliot,  that  the  like  o*  you  that's  at 
the  head  o'  an  incorporation  ought  to  call  your 
craft  thegither,  and  put  a  spoke  into  the  wheel  o' 
thae  gentry  that  are  riding  o'er  ua  so  rough-shod. 
Embro*  may  submit  to  this,  but  Scotland  will  not. 
D'ye  think  that  the  chappies  in  Glasgo',  where 
Muir  conies  frae,  wull  stand  this?  D'ye  think 
they  wull,  ye  white-faced,  feckless  sinner  ?* 

"  Gentlemen  I"  said  the  Deacon,  casting  an  im- 
ploring look  at  the  nearest  spectators  as  they  were 
slowly  leaving  the  crowded  court,  "  Gentlemen ! 
tak  notice  that  this  man  has  hand  o'  me  by  the 
coat ;  and  that  if  he  speaks  treason,  or  rebellion,  or 
sedition,  or  whatever  else  may  be  brewing  in  his 
daft  head,  I  am  innocent.  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  him,  and  never  cared  about  his  company  at 
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ony  time.    Help  I  help !   Ouard !   he's  squeezing 
my  vera  throat !" 

Archie  Campbell,  the  town  officer,  and  one  of 
the  town  guard,  sprang  forward  to  rescue  the  un- 
fortunate deacon  from  the  clutches  of  Mr.  Cook, 
who,  in  the  indignation  of  the  moment,  did  not 
seem  to  be  aware  that  he  was  inflicting  bodily  in- 
jury on  the  peaceable  burgher. 

''Will  ye  pe  for  letting  the  man  alane?"  asked 
Archie,  disentangling  the  hand  of  the  patriot  from 
the  breast  of  the  deacon. 

"Faugh!"  retorted  Cook.  "You,  Campbell, 
ye're  but  a  blind  instrument,  a  blunt  tool,  in  the 
hands  of  power ;  but  there's  a  day  coming  when 
you  and  the  whole  tribe  of  you,  up  to  old  Brax- 
neld  himsel*,  wull  beset  to  the  right  face-about!" 

"  Pat  the  tiel !  is  te  very  cobbler  speaking  hims 
politics  ?  Go  home  to  your  pirse  and  your  lap- 
stone,  man  Cook,  and  not  make  one  fool  of  your- 
self." Saying  which,  amidst  the  merriment  of  the 
onlookers,  the  Celtic  official  pushed  our  friend 
Character  towards  the  door ;  whilst  the  old  city 
guard  accelerated  the  retiring  movement  by  an  in- 
glorious application  of  the  top  of  his  Lochabar 
battle-axe. 

Mr.  Cook  finding  that  the  martyrdom  which  he 
BO  anxiously  courted  was  not  forthcoming,  although 
invoked  in  the  halls  of  Justice  and  in  the  hearing 
of  so  many  of  her  satellites,  briskly  made  his  way 
to  the  street. 

"  There  s  something  wrong  altogetlier,"  was  his 
soliloquy,  "a  screw  completely  loose.  I  have 
spoken  more  treason  than  Muir  ever  did ;  but  be- 
cause he*s  a  laird  the  lords  maun  pick  up  every 
word  he  says,  and  because  I  am  a  poor  tradesman 
I  can  say  what  I  like.     Ill  awa  hame." 

We  must  now  revisit  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Por- 
ter, and,  on  repairing  thither,  we  will  find  Mr. 
Joseph  Taylor,  Writer  to  the  Signet,  vigorously 
knocking  at  the  door. 

"  That's  a  terrible  loud  knock,'*  remarked  the 
old  lady.  "  Look  out  at  the  window,  Florence,  my 
dear,  and  see  who  it  is." 

"  It  is  Mr.  Taylor." 

**  Dear  me !"  ruminated  the  aunt .  "  He  is  no  in 
the  way  o'  coming  here,  and  a  douce  man  like 
him  should  ha'e  some  mercy  on  a  body's  knocker.*' 

Enter  Mr.  Joseph,  before  designed. 

"  Is  Mr.  Henry  here,  Mrs.  Porter  ?  How  d'ye 
do.  Miss  Hamilton  ?" 

"  No ;  he  went  out  at  the  usual  time.  We  thought 
he  had  been  at  the  office  with  yourself,"  replied 
Miss  Hamilton. 

"  Have  you  any  idea  where  he  is?" 

"None." 

*'  Bless  me,  that's  unfortunate !  There  is  going 
to  be  a  warrant  out  against  him,  and  his  only 
chance  is  flight." 

"  Tiie  bairn  1"  said  Mrs.  Porter,  "  a  warrant  out 
against  the  bairn  !  What  can  he  have  done  to  need 
a  warrant  ?" 

"  Sedition,  ma*am,"  replied  Mr.  Joseph. 

"  Dear  a-me  1  dear  a-me  I"  ejaculated  Mrs. 
Porter. 

"  Is  there  not  some  mistake,  Mr.  Taylor?"  in- 
quired Florence.     *•  Henry  is  but  a  lad.     Surely 


anything  that  he  could  say  alK>ut  politics  wonM 
never  be  seriously  taken  notice  of  by  Goverc- 
ment  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know.  Miss  Hamilton,  but  thus  it  is. 
I  was  in  the  Parliament-house  at  the  time  Muir 
was  getting  his  sentence ;  and  hearing  that  other 
troubleaomo  people  were  to  be  pulled  up,  I  was 
one  of  a  knot  that  gathered  round  Mr.  Sharpnose, 
the  prokiter  fiscal,  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  this, 
and  i  was  tohl  that  they  had  more  than  a  hundred 
names  on  their  siispected  list.  'We  canna  lav 
the  whole  by  the  heels,'  said  Sharpnose,  who  has 
a  grudge  at  me  because  I  tried  to  get  his  office  for 
myself,  '  but  will  pick  out  some  of  those  that  are 
best  worth  powder  and  shot,  There's  twa  o'  your 
clerks,  Mr.  Taylor,  tliathave  made  themselves  very 
conspicuous — Torry  and  Hamilton.  I  think  they 
would  be  none  the  waur  of  getting  a  sail  o*er  the 
water  wi'  tlieir  frien'  Muir.  Torry  is  but  a  copy- 
ing-clerk; but  Hamilton,  I  am  told,  is  of  gentle 
blood,  and  it  wad  be  weel  to  mak'  an  example  o' 
him,  at  any  rate,  and  let  off  his  neighbour  wi'  a 
wheen  months  in  the  Heart  of  ^lid-Lothian.' 
Everybody  was  confounded  at  tlie  idea  of  twa  o' 
my  clerks  being  charged  wi'  sedition — me  that 
never  meddle  wi'  politics,  and  wadnaeven  though 
I  was  to  be  made  factor  for  the  three  Lotbians. 
Says  I,  '  Mr.  Sharpnose,  I  keep  my  clerks  at  their 
work,  there's  no  politics  allowed  in  my  office.  I 
even  read  the  Courant  at  hame,  and  dinna  let  the 
lass  bring  it  near  the  office  for  fear  that  the  clerks 
should  put  aff  their  time ;  and  I  dinna  see  hoothey 
could  be  guilty  o'  sedition,'  *  Well  see,'  says  he, 
'  but  I  ken  this,  they  are  regular  attenders  at  Law- 
rie's-room,  James-court ;  and  they  or  their  friends 
personally,  or  airt  and  part,  said  as  much  last  night 
outside  the  court  and  in  Johnnie  Dowie's,  as  micht 
get  them  a  dance  i'  the  air  wi'  their  shoon  on.  Bat 
I'm  nae  to  tell  you  a',  Mr.  Taylor,  it  will  be  time 
enough  when  ye  come  to  defend  your  clients  in  a 
formal  way.' " 

"  What  is  to  be  done  V  asked  Florence,  who 
was  now  alive  to  the  danger  of  her  cousin. 

"Done!  he  maun  jist  leave  Eklinburgh  as  fist 
as  he  can,  and  keep  out  o'  the  road  till  the  soogh 
blaws  past" 

"  And  what  is  to  become  of  us  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Porter. 

"  But  what  is  to  become  o'  me  ?"  queried  Mr. 
Joseph  in  return.  ''  Here's  me,  that,  man  and  boy, 
have  never  meddled  with  politics  for  forty  yetis, 
and  have  had  the  countenance  both  of  Whig  acd 
Tory,  what  will  be  said  about  me  noo  ?  There's 
Rung  of  Drumsheugh,  and  Grumph  of  Kittlebasket, 
they're  Tories  to  the  backbone,  and  they'll  be  for 
removing  their  business  because  there  is  sedition  in 
the  office ;  and  there's  Sueezle  of  Glenthrapple, 
and  Wheezle  of  Mountmisery,  who  are  steeped  in 
Whiggism  to  the  brows  o*  their  e'en,  they'll  be  for 
leaving  because  they  say  the  Radicals  are  going 
too  far.  It  was  a  black  day,  Miss  Hamilton,  when 
your  uncle,  Mr.  Jasper,  took  it  upon  him  to  order 
trades  for  thae  lads." 

'^  I  would  hae  thocht  naething  o'  Norman  goiog 
wrong,  for  he  was  aye  headstrong ;  but  llarry  sur- 
prises me/'  observed  the  aunt. 
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"Norman,  eb  ?*'  reiDarkcd  Mr.  Joseph  drily. 

The  blood  rushed  to  Florence  s  cbeek,  and  then 
deserted  it  as  suddenly. 

"Anything  happened  to  him,  Mr.  Taylor  ?"  was 
her  embarrassed  question. 

"Nothing,  nothing,"  replied  the  man  of  law 
absently;  and  then  with  brisk  earnestness,  "one 
at  a  time.  Look  you  after  Henry ;  thefe  is  no 
time  to  lose.  Let  him  fly  oflF  anywhere,  but  to 
Thornton  .^'  And  so  saying,  Mr.  Joseph  took  his 
leave. 

"Where  can  Henry  be?"  audibly  thought  Flo- 
rence. 

"  Please  mem,"  said  Ailsie  Cameron,  **  he's  never 
oot  o'  Character  Cooks  shop,  in  the  Lawn- 
market." 

"  Was  onybody  asking  yon,  madam  ?*'  retorted 
Mrs.  Porter,  with  some  asperity.  "  I  declare  the 
servants  now-a-days  are  as  good  as  their  mistresses, 
and  maun  put  in  their  own  reason  or  none,  at  every 
neuk  o'  conversation.  And  yet  I  dare  say  the 
lassie's  right ;  he'll  may  be  there.  Florence,  get 
you  your  shawl,  and  1*11  get  my  cloak,  and  we  11 
gang  up  street  and  see." 

The  two  ladies  walked  forth  as  arranged,  while 
Ailsie  and  Dolly  Dimsdale,  who  were  fast  becoming 
friends,  reconnoitred  from  the  window.  Arrived 
at  Character  Cook's  establishment,  the  aunt  and 
niece  found  the  chafed  patriot  leaning  against  the 
wall,  with  downcast  looks  and  his  hat  so  far  down 
on  the  OS  front  is  as  to  conceal  his  care-worn  eye. 

"  Mt.  Cook !"  was  the  salutation  of  Florence. 

"ManT'  was  that  of  Mrs.  Porter. 

The  party  thus  invoked  did  not  choose  to  re- 
spond ;  and  the  invocations  were  repeated. 

"  Babie  T*  cried  out  Character,  meaning  by  the 
dissyllable  his  help-mate  in  life,  "Bable!  there's 
somebody  in  the  shop !" 

"Weel,  attend  to  them  yoursel',  I'm  rocking 
the  bairn's  cradle." 

"  Somebody  in  the  shop !"  screeched  Character 
doggedly,  deliberately  ignoring  the  meek  appeal 
which  had  been  made  to  him  both  as  a  father  and 
a  hnsband. 

"Let  the  shop  attend  itseP."  responded  Mrs. 
Cook  in  triple  falsetto. 

"  It  is  not  anything  that  we  want  to  buy  from 
you,  Mr.  Cook."  said  Florence. 

"  VVhat  is  it,  then  ?*  asked  Cliaracter  peevishly. 

"Its  Harry  Hamilton,  Mr.  Harry  Hamilton  we 
want,"  said  Mrs.  Porter. 

"Well,  go  to  what-d'ye-callum's  office — Taylor 
the  writer." 

"He's  not  there,"  stated  Florence;  "and  as 
there  is  a  warrant  to  be  issued  against  him  we  are 
most  anxious  that  he  should  make  his  escape." 
,  "  A  warrant — whew  1"  rejoined  Character,  look- 
nig  up  for  the  first  time.     "  A  warrant ! 

Tol  de  lol  de  Uddle  lol, 
Tol  de  lol  de  U  do." 

And  Character  tossed  his  hat  in  the  air  and 
skipped  round  his  counter,  a  performance  which 
chas«i  away  the  maternal  principle  from  the  bosom 
of  his  helpmate,  who,  emerging  from  the  rear 
premises,  made  her  appearance  at  the  back  door  in 


order  to  discover  the  cause  of  this  sudden  change 
in  her  husband's  temperament 

'*  To  be  deemed  worthy  of  sufforing  in  such  a 
cause,"  shrieked  Character,  turning  round  his  hat 
and,  as  it  were>  apostrophising  it,  **  is  indeed  some- 
thing I  Babie  (this  with  a  wink),  ye'll  live  in  his- 
tory !  The  town-guard  will  be  here  just  noo,  and 
very  likely  they'll  be  bringing  a  redgement  o' 
sogers  from  the  Castle ;  but  they  needna'  trouble 
themselves.  I'll  mak'  nae  resistance.  But  if  I 
don't  walk  into  Brnxfield  and  the  jury — mark  that, 
Babie — if  I  don't  walk  into  them,  ca'  me  cut-lug !" 
"  Can  you  tell  us  where  Mr.  Hamilton  is  ?"  per- 
severed Florence. 

"  No ;  and  if  I  could  I  would  not  tell  you.  But 
111  go  to  jail  with  him,  and  the  hulks  with  him, 
and  Botany  Bay  with  him,  and  come  back  with 
him !" 
"  But  we  want  him  to  run  away  and  escape." 
"What!  and  nT)t  make  a  glorious  confession! 
How  could  you  think  of  misleading  the  young  gen- 
tleman ?" 

"  Dinna  speak  to  him,  ladies,"  interposed  Babie. 
"He's  daft — he's  clean  mad  when  you  speak  about 
politics." 

Character  heeded  not  this  polite  hint  to  hid 
visitors, but  half-soliloquising,  half-addressing  them, 
he  resumed  his  remarks. 

**  The  warrant  oot.  Aye,  aye,  that's  the  thing. 
If  Harry  be  in  for't,  then  Torry  will  be  in,  and  so 
will  I.  But  as  I  am  nulder  than  them,  natheless 
I'll  be  first  in  the  warrant.  It  will  be  the  King's 
Advocate  versus  Samuel  Cook  and  others.  The 
whole  honour  will  be  for  me,  and  quite  right! 
Hang  the  thing  did  ane  o'  them  ken  about  politics 
till  I  teirt  them.  Did  you  happen  to  hear,  mem, 
if  I  was  first  in  the  warrant?" 

"  I  did  not  hear  of  you  at  all.  I  only  heard  of 
my  cousin,  and  Mr.  Taylor's  clerk,  Torry." 

Character  3  countenance  fell.  "  It's  the  old  story,** 
he  muttered.  "  I'm  left  out,  because  I  am  a  shoe- 
maker. Here's  a  couple  of  whipper-snappers, 
hardly  out  o'  the  shell,  and  no  more  fit  to  argufy 
on  politics  than  if  they  were  a  pair  of  sparrows; 
and  yet  they're  going  to  be  martyrdoomed.  And 
here's  me,  excepting  getting  a  big  axe  driven  into 
me  by  a  town-guard,  have  not  been  called  on  to 
make  a  single  sacrifice  for  liberty !  What  is  to 
become  of  this  country  Lord  only  knows !  But  I 
have  it !  Did  you  want  Mr.  Hamilton,  mem  ?'* 
"  Oh,  yes ;  do  tell  us  where  he  might  be  found.'* 
"He's  in  the  King's  Park.  He  told  me  he  was 
to  take  a  turn  there,  as  he  had  a  headache  with  the 
late  hours  and  the  heat  o*  the  Court.  Rin,  and  ye 
will  be  sure  to  find  him.  That's  something  for 
him  to  smoke !"  quoth  Character,  as  the  ladies 
left.  **  If  the  women  carry  him  off,  he'll  not  be 
sacrificed  any  more  than  me." 

"Are  you  coming  to  your  dinner,  Sam?'*  in- 
quired his  gentle  spouse. 

*'  No,  nor  to  my  supper  either,"  and  Mr.  Cook 
resumed  his  position  as  a  wall -flower,  wnth  this 
difference,  that  now,  as  expressive  of  his  deeper 
dejection,  he  turned  his  face  towards  it,  and  leant 
partly  on  his  brow  and  partly  on  his  hat 

IMrs.  Porter  and  Florence  fortunately  discovered 
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Henry  in  the  King'3  Park,  and,  informing  him  of 
his  danger,  he  consented,  although  with  a  tincture 
of  the  look  of  Quixotism,  to  become  a  fugitive  for 
a  season. 

"  There's  Mrs.  Craig,"  said  Mrs.  Porter,  **  who 


lives  ten  miles  aboon  Dunblane,  has  aye  been  ask- 
ing me  to  pay  her  a  visit.  Harry  can  gang  wi* 
us ;  and  well  tak'  the  twa  women  wi'  us,  and  lock 
up  the  house,  and  naebody  will  ken  where  we  are." 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE    SCOTCH    APPELLATE    JURISDICTION.© 


Thb  legislative  attention  that  has  been  hitely 
paid  to  Scotch  law,  and  the  attempts  made  to  re- 
form it,  prove  that  the  immaculate  jurisprudence 
of  the  north,  with  its  civil  justice  and  Roman  tra- 
dition, is  not  altogether  perfect.     Of  these  efforts 
at  improvement  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  favourite  crotchets  of 
a  late  Lord  Advocate  (the  present  Lord  Colousay, 
a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Session),  and  even  these 
bequeathed  to  him,  bound  in  red  tape,  by  a  Liberal 
predecessor,  wo  owe  every  one  to  the  Liberal  side 
of  the  bar.     Lord  Colousay's/oWc  was  the  reform 
of  the  law  of  pauper  lunatics ;  and  on  this  and 
similar  public  measures  the   party  under  whose 
regime  he  was  elevated  to   the   bench  did   not 
scruple  on  all  occasions  to  consult  him,  albeit  he 
fought  against  their  political  banner.     But  it  is  to 
Lord  Rutherfurd,  when  Lord  Advocate  of  Scot- 
land, that  the  most  memorable  law-reforms   of 
recent  times  are  attributable.    This  able  man  suc- 
cessively simplified  the   law  regarding  heritable 
transmissions  and  forms  of  process,  and,  in  the 
matter  of  private  and  public  legal  expenses  alone, 
was  and  is  the  means  of  saving  to  the  people  of 
Scotland  money  enough,  if  molten  into  a  mass,  to 
cast  his  statue  in  bullion  for  the  Sculpture  Gallery 
fast  creating  in  the  Parliament  House  of  Edin- 
burgh.    Mr.  James  Moncrieff,  Lord  Rutherfurd's 
successor  in  the  silk  gown,  offered  fair  to  follow  up 
the   eminent  judge's   views  in  Parliament;   nor 
do  we  perceive  any  good  reason  why  the  various 
amendments  of  the  law  in  Scotland,   which  he 
officially  proposed,  and  which  are  urgently  re- 
quired, should  now  be  abandoned  or  deferred  be- 
cause they  are  not  to  the  taste,  or,  more  probably, 
because  they  are  not  amongst  the  bantlings,  of  the 
now  law  advisers  of  the  Crown  in  Scotland,  with 
their  seatlcss  Lord  Advocate.     So  far,  however, 
do  the  Scotch  law-reforms  appear  to  have  given 
way   to   the   recent  changes  of  office,   that  the 
absence  of  the  existing  Lord  Advocate  from  Par- 
liament, from  the  indifference  of  any  constituency 
to  the  claims  of  a  totally  unknown  person  to  repre- 
sent them,  is  likely  to  throw  overboard,  not  only 
the  official  law-reforms  in  progress,  but  the  greater 
reform  of  an  amendment  in   the  Scotch  Law  of 
Evidence,  which  may  be  described  as  of  radical 
importance  in   improving   the  administration  of 
justice,  emanating  though  it  did  from  the  unani- 


mous and  enthusiastic  recommendations  of  the 
faculty  over  which  the  new  Lord  Advocate  him- 
self BO  recently  presided. 

Amongst  other  discarded  proi>ositions  for  im- 
proving  the  course  of  justice  in  Scotland,  was  a 
Bill,  intended  to  have  been  brought  in  by  the  Lord 
Advocate  Moncrieff, 'for  the  improvement  of  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Peers  over 
Scotch  causes,  as  the  court  of  last  resort.    It  is 
not  a  little  singular  that  the  Liberal  side  of  the  bar 
alone  have  bent  an  anxious  eye  on  the  important 
object  of  placing  this  jurisdiction  upon  a  footing 
worthy  of  the   interests  often  involved,  and  the 
consequences  always  resulting  from  its  final  judg- 
ments.    Thus,  in  that  exquisite  memorial  of  his 
lamented  legal  brother  and  great  literary  chief, 
Lord  Jeffrey,  which  has  just  been  given  to  the 
world  by  Lord  Cockburn,  we  learn  that,  so  early 
as  180G,  when  the  Whigs  had  a  gleam  of  official 
power  after  the  long  domination  of  those  princes 
of  patronage,  the  Dundasses,  a  favourite  project  of 
John  Clerk   (Lord  Eldon)  and  the  senior  Whig 
lawyers  of  that  time,  was  an  improvement  in  the 
administration  of  justice  in  Scotland  Avhich  in- 
volved the  appointment  of  a  Scotch  Chanccllor.f 
It  is  true  that  the  junior  Whig  barristers,  led  on 
by  Jeffrey,  then  opposed  the  scheme.     But  it  was 
only  the  change  of  Ministry,  then  as  now,  that 
eventually  shelved  it     How  effectually  the  same 
operation  has  been  performed  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, may  be  judged  of  by  the  concise  narrative  vre 
are  about  to  submit  of  the  recent  position  which 
the   matter  had   attained,  and   by  the  complete 
boideversenunt  of    the   entire    arrangements   for 
hearing  Scotch  appeals  successively,  and  in  a  rack, 
at  a  given  period  of  the  session,  achieved  on  Sir 
Edward  Sugden's  first  approach  to  the  woolsack, 
after  their   liaving  been  anxiously  accepted  as  a 
boon  by  a  legal  deputation  from  Scotland,  who 
had  reason  to  hold  these  arrangements  as  conclu- 
sive.    The  consummate  estimation  in  which  Lord 
St  Leonards  holds  his  own  abilities  as  a  Chancery 
lawyor,  will  perhaps  serve  to  dictate  to  him  the 
possibility  of  his  administering,  without  the  aid  of 
stransce  counsellors,  law  sufficient  for  all  the  nation? 
of  the  earth  ;  and  amidst  his  projected  reforms  ol 
the  English  Court  of  Chancery,  poor  Scotland  will 
probably  never  once  be  taken  into  consideration. 
The  first  illustration  afforded  of  this  "  little  facf  is 
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t  Tiic  ascription  of  this  mode  of  roforming  the  appellate  jurisdiction  to  the  Liberal  party,  from  whom  it  certainly  emana^^^ 
is  strictly  correct ;  although  it  tras  at  a  subsequent  period  sought  t^  be  imifated  by  their  antagonists,  as  we  learn  from  Lord 
Broui^hatn's  Letter  to  Lord  Denman  on  Law  Ilcform,  September,  1850  (llidgway).  It  is  there  said  to  have  been  conten)plalo*l 
in  1823,  at  least  as  a  temporary  measure,  and  at  a  later  date,  to  have  obtxiinod  tho  sanction  of  Lord  £ldon  to  opp«)int  a  Scotfb 
assessor  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  Lord  Corehooso  was  to  have  been  the  man. 
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the  intimation  that  the  hearing  of  the  Scotch  ap- 
peals together  is  not  to  be  kept  up  ;  and  the  second 
will  probably  be  total  oblivion  of  all  that  is  due  to  the 
final  stage  of  administrative  justice  for  that  country. 
The  law  of  Scotland,  admired  hugely  by  its  own 
lawyers  for  its  simplicity  and  consistency,  its  free- 
dom from   subtleties,  fictions  and  technicalities 
(although  of  some  of  these  it  has  in  conscience 
enough  and  to  spare),  is  certainly  different  from 
the  law  of  England — so  different  that  we  believe 
it  would  be  dijQficult,  nay  impossible,   for   any 
English  judge,  more  especially  a  mere  Equity 
lawyer,  to  dispense  it,  far  less  to  stamp  with  legal 
authority  its  final  judgment  and  guiding  decisions 
or  prec«ients,  as  in  a  court  of  last  resort.     It  may 
or  may  not  be  at  the  same  time  that  most  heaven- 
d^ended  palladium  of  the  rights  of  the  people, 
suited  to  their  wants,  tlieir  character,  riveted  to 
their  habits  and  rooted  amongst  their  prejudices 
—all  as  held  forth  in  the  Parliament-house.     We 
belieye  our  contemporary,  the  English  Law  Maga- 
zine, has  lately  had  something  to  say  on  that  sub- 
ject j  and  though  far  from  an  adept  in  Scots  law, 
gives  the  impartial  verdict  of  an  onlooker  on  the 
nature  of  the  game  which  is  being  played  in  the 
Scotch  courts.     The  result  is  not  so  favourable 
to  the  system,  either  in  its  principles  or  practice, 
as  Scotchmen  too  fondly  conceive.     Still,  the  re- 
view of  Scotch  appeals  by  a  tribunal  of  English 
judgra,  and  the  decision  by  lawyers  not  versed  in 
the  principles  of  Scotch  jurisprudence  of  points 
that  have  perhaps  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
whole  legal  wisdom  of  the 'nation,  is,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  anomalous.     It  cannot  be  doubted 
that,  biaascd  by  the  sort  of  legal  education  he  has 
received — so  much  at  variance  in  general  ^  the 
principles  of  the   Common  and   Equity  law   of 
Eaglaud  are  from  those  of  the  Roman  Civil-law 
and  it3  Scotch  exponent — the  English  judge  must 
be  sorely  tempted  to  tamper  with  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  latter,  and  twist  them  into  accord- 
ance with  views  more  familiar  ',to  himself.     Now, 
tliis  is  neither  just  nor  legal.     In  Scotland,  the 
litigant  has  been  taught  to  rely  on  his  own  law  ; 
and  he  next  comes  into  a  court  of  final  resort, 
where  he  gets,  instead,  the  irremediable  sentence 
of  a  judge  incapable  of  appreciating  its  distinctions. 
Hence,  we  should  say,  arises  the  dread  of  any 
assimilation  of  the  laws  of  the  two  countries  creep- 
ing in.    It  is  not  that  substantial  justice  is  believed 
to  lodge  in  the  northern  system  more  than  in  the 
southern ;  but  substantial  justice  loses  half,  indeed 
the  whole,  of  its  virtue  when  its  principles  become 
ansettled — when  that  which  was  expected  at  its 
hands,  and  due  to  those  putting  trust  in  its  in- 
flexibility, is  liable  to  be,  at  the  very  last  moment, 
reversed  and  altered  by  the  application  of  rules 
not  recognised  at  any  previous  stage  of  the  proce- 
dure.   It  is  wrong  to  attribute  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  people  on  behalf  of  their  own  system  what 
they  thus  apprehend  from  a  most  injurious  conflict 
of  legal  principles.     And  it  is  right  that  even  a 
tendency  to  assimilate  the  laws  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, so  far  as  it  might  thus  be  attended  with 
injustice,  should  either  meet  with  effective  resist- 
ance or  obtain  an  adequate  remedy. 


The  question  therefore  is,  How  may  this  best  be 
accomplished  ?  The  recent  parliamentary  move- 
ments for  improving  the  appellate  jurisdiction  had 
it  in  view  to  provide  additional  aid  in  the  decision 
of  Scotch  appeals ;  although  the  matter  was  never 
placed  upon  a  footing  so  advantageous  as  that 
whereby,  in  regard  to  English  appeals  coming 
before  that  tribunal,  the  assistance  of  the  two  new 
Chancery  judges  was  called  in  upon  nice  and  diffi- 
cult points,  as  had  previously  been  the  case  as 
respected  appeals  in  the  Common-law,  where  the 
judges  in  the  English  Common-law  courts  were 
similarly  consulted. 

The  broad  and  open  tenets  of  the  law  of  Scot- 
land present,  indeed,  no  such  difficulties  as  an 
Equity  judge,  or  the  woolsack  and  the  law  lords 
around  him,  may  not  justly  entertain  and  deter- 
mine. It  is  in  the  peculiarities  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, of  conveyancing  and  of  forms,  that  danger 
and  error  are  to  be  apprehended ;  and  here  it  is 
believed  that  discussions  are  too  frequently  raised 
in  the  House  of  Lords  upon  points  never  raised, 
never  thought  of,  and  which  would  not  have  been 
entertained  in  the  Court  of  Session — solely  owing 
to  the  inexperience  of  the  English  judges.  In 
fact,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  otherwise 
wherever  the  topic  is  of  a  technical  turn.  We 
are  aware  that  it  is  an  expectation  attached  to  the 
rehearing  of  causes  before  a  strange  and  remote 
tribunal,  that,  stript  of  technical  delusions  and 
local  influences,  new  and  independent  views  of  the 
bearings,  merits  and  justice  of  a  cause  will  be  adopted 
in  the  Court  of  Review.  But  it  is  too  plain  that, 
if  involving  manifest  departure  from  the  settled 
construction  of  the  law,  or  introducing  a  shifting, 
uncertain  and  even  conflicting  kaleidoscope  of  de- 
cisions, the  particular  justice  of  any  one  case  must 
be  swallowed  up  in  the  infliction  of  no  limited 
extent  of  evil.  There  is  certainly  something  os- 
tensibly in  furtherance  of  justice,  however,  in 
getting  a  new  and  impartial  view  taken  of  perhaps 
an  old  inveterate  litigation,  blinding  and  obfusca- 
ting the  lawyers  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  the 
courts  of  Scotland,  to  all  but  the  imperious  fiat 
of  technicality.  The  only  difficulty,  indeed,  in 
the  way  of  determining  what  is  to  be  done  in  the 
matter,  is  that  of  deciding  whether,  all  circum- 
stances considered,  the  Scotch  lawyers  are  the  best 
judges  with  respect  to  dispensing  with  this  pre- 
sumed advantage  of  an  alien  appeal,  and  whether 
it  would  be  safe  to  permit  them,  in  such  a  matter, 
to  judge  for  themselves. 

So  far  as  the  Edinburgh  Faculty  of  Advocates 
appear  to  be  concerned,  their  plans,  as  reported 
through  a  Committee  last  July,  are  in  favour  of 
the  appointment  of  a  permanent  Scotch  judge  in 
the  House  of  Lords;  for  just  as  Mr.  Disraeli,  when 
her  Majesty's  Opposition  insisted  the  other  day 
upon  a  revelation  of  the  plans  of  his  administra- 
tion, turned  round  on  his  assailants  and  adroitly 
demanded  a  revelation  of  theirs,  the  Scotch  lawyers 
turn  round  on  those  of  England  and  insist  that, 
instead  of  its  being  good  to  have  Eaglish  blood 
infused  into  Scotch  decisions,  it  would  be  better 
to  have  the  aid  of  a  Scotch  law  lord's  sagacity 
even  in  sifting  English  appeals,  besides  putting 
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everybody  right  in  regard  to  the  Bcoteh.  The 
facolty,  in  short,  trace  the  evils  comphuned  of  to 
the  absence  of  all  authoritative  and  accurate  means 
of  information  on  Scotch  law  and  practice  in  the 
House  of  Lords ;  to  the  indispensable  necessity  for 
immediate,  adequate,  and  satisfactory  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  the  court  of  last  resort ;  and  their 
sole  and  only  conclusion  is,  that  a  Scotch  lawyer 
of  eminence  and  ability  must  be  appointed  to 
assist  the  House  in  determining  Scotch  appeals. 
We  don't  know  that  it  is  materially  different  from 
a  rehearing  of  causes  before  a  judge  of  similar 
eminence,  without  their  removal  to  London  at  all. 
But  such  is  the  decision  of  the  learned  faculty, 
who  object  to  the  proposition  which  had  been 
made  to  have  the  Scotch  judges  summoned  in 
matters  of  legal  difficulty  to  give  their  attendance 
and  counsel  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  provided  in 
regard  to  the  judges  of  England,  forgetting  that, 
though  two  or  more  of  these  Scotch  judges  skoiUd 
at  any  time  be  required  to  repair  for  this  purpose 
to  Loudon,  the  transit  is  so  rapid,  and  the  legal 
machinery  they  would  leave  behind  them  so  esten- 
sive,  that  little  if  any  interruption  could  be  caused 
to  the  business  of  their  courts;  and  absurdly 
alleging  that  this  would  put  a  stop  to  the  course  of 
justice  for  considerable  periods ! 

The  glitter  of  a  coronet  destined  for  the  brows 
of  indefinite  members  of  their  body  in  perpetuity 
was,  in  fact,  too  dazzling  a  vision  for  a  community 
of  lawyers  to  behold  unmoved.  They  knew  the 
value,  consideration  and  respect  attached  to  a 
patent  of  nobility,  and  no  other  mode  of  solving 
this  legal  difficulty  was  patent  to  their  apprehen- 
sions. If  bishops  sit  as  peers  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  they  argued,  why  should  not  a  representa- 
tive of  our  order  take  his  place  there  on  a  similar 
footing  ?  The  motion  of  Lord  Redesdale,  in  last 
session  of  Parliament,  to  have  the  English  judges 
regarded  as  Barons  by  tenure  of  their  offices, 
seemed  to  give  countenance  to  this  view  of  the 
case.  And  in  reply  to  the  possible  objection  that 
a  peer  created  for  the  hearing  of  Scotch  appeals 
alone  would  hardly  have  enough  to  do,  the  truly 
Caledonian  suggestion,  what  is  good  for  me  is 
good  for  thee!  was  conjured  up,  and  it  was 
asked,  Why  should  not  an  accomplished  Scotch 
lawyer  gfve  that  invaluable  novelty  and  indepen- 
dence of  judgment  by  aiding  in  the  decision  of 
English  appeals  in  the  court  of  last  resort  that  you 
seem  to  consider  so  extremely  beneficial  in  the 
review  of  Scotch  cases  ?  Then,  if  that  were  not 
employment  enough,  he  was  to  have  the  conduct  of 
Scotch  law  Bills  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  the 
Lord  Advocate  (who,  however,  is  not  a  permanent 
functionary)  has  of  such  measures  in  the  Lower 
House. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  such  an  appointment,  unless 
involving  the  essentials  of  the  appeal  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  as  at  present  constituted,  would  be  far 
better  made,  if  made  at  all,  in  Ediuburgb,  where 
a  Scotch  judge  would  find  at  all  events,  what  Lord 
Brougham  stated  in  a  recent  case,  or  rather  elicited 
from  Mr.  Anderson  at  the  bar,  was  not  to  be  foimd 
in  London — a  library  of  Scots  law.  But  the 
faculty  are  too  tenacious  of  the  right  of  appeal  to 


reduce  the  Court,  in  any  form,  to  a  mere  subor- 
dinate forum,  by  giving  up  the  Parliament  as  their 
court  of  last  resort  In  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  & 
memorable  controversy  was  successfully  maintained 
by  the  bar  againstthe  bench  of  Scotland,and  the  right 
of  appeal  to  their  own  Parliament  preserved.  Nor 
is  it  likely  the  privilege  would  be  now  renounced, 
although,  within  our  own  times,  we  have  certainly 
beheld  its  serious  modification  in  spirit  and  pur- 
pose. Thus,  whilst  one  hundred  and  seven  peers 
were  present  and  took  part  in  the  decision  of  the 
Douglas  case,  and  in  cases  both  antecedent  and 
subseqtient  there  were  regular  divisions,  "  mino- 
rities" and  "  majorities,"  practice  now  virtually 
places  the  decisions  entirely  in  the  hands  of  two  or 
three  law-lords;  and  it  is  not  the  etiquette  for  lay- 
peers  to  interfere  at  all.  It  must  be  obsermi, 
that,  when  first  the  decision  of  Scots  appeals  was 
removed  before  the  British  Parliament,  at  the  time 
of  the  Union,  the  change  of  jurisdiction  met  mth 
acceptance  little  likely  to  arise  at  the  present  day. 
The  judges  perhaps  decided  upon  factious,  political 
or  even  venal  grounds,  questions  which  an  impar- 
tial tribunal  more  clearly  determined ;  and  just  as 
Cromwell's  English  judges  had  shortly  before 
proved  popular  in  Scotland,  being,  as  old  Lord 
Auchinleck,  that  famous  professor  of  the  Scot«:li 
vernacular  (the  father  of  Johnson  s  Boswell),  pro- 
nounced them,  **  kithleas  loons,"  and  so  unbiassed 
in  judging  between  man  and  man — so  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  at  its  first  transference  to  the  South  \\ds 
regarded  with  a  favourable  eye.  But  doubts  have 
been  cast  on  the  satisfaction  afforded  by  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  in  the  long  period 
from  the  Union  down  to  the  time  of  Hardwicke. 
The  decisions,  though  printed,  remained,  in  the 
first  place,  unknown  to  the  general  public ;  and 
when  reversals  occurred  under  these  circumstances, 
the  original  judgments  continued,  nevertheless,  to 
be  taken  as  precedents.  This  error  was  the  more 
readily  committed  when  it  was  found  that  Har- 
court  and  King,  Talbot  and  Macclesfield,  and  even 
Eldon  and  Brougham,  not  to  mention  other  En;;- 
lish  Chancellors,  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  colour- 
ing the  administration  of  the  law  by  English 
principles  of  jurisprudence  quite  opposed  to  the 
Scotch.  In  fact,  till! 7 1 8, the  Chancellors  Cowi)er 
and  Harcourt  were  ignorant  of  Scotch  law :  till 
1725,  Macclesfield,  though  an  eminent  judge,  de- 
cided without  having  given  it  the  least  attention : 
till  1734,  Lord  King  was  frightened  even  at  tlie 
English  business  of  Chancery ;  till  1737,  Talbot 
held  the  Great  Seal  in  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  not  likely  to  have  grappled  with 
"  foreign"  law.  The  appeals  under  Lord  Hard- 
wicke s  sound  and  powerful  direction,  till  1756, 
had  the  benefit  of  his  familiar  knowletlge  of  tlse 
civil  law  of  Rome.  But  Northington,  his  sacces 
sor  to  1766,  had  no  such  qualification.  Camden,  a 
distinguished  man,  comes  down  to  1770,  bnt  knew 
nothing  of  Scotch  law;  and,  according  to  L?nl 
Campbell,  Lord  Bathurst  (to  1778)  was  "utterly 
ignorant"  of  it,  and  Lord  Mansfield  attended  the 
hearing  of  these  cases  out  of  compassion  I  Jfans- 
field,  indeed, was  equal  to  Hardwicke  andTluirlow 
(1778  to  1792),  not  the  worst  of  Chancellors  *Xz 
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Scotch  appeals.  Lord  Loughborough  (1793  to 
1801)  had  a  th(»x)agh  education  for  the  Scotch 
b«r,  and  three  years'  practice;  and  the  greatest 
lawyer  of  all,  Lord  Eldon  (ISOl  to  1827),  admi- 
rably discharged  appeal  duties.  The  absorption 
of  lus  time  and  energies  in  the  hearing  of  Scotch 
appeals,  however,  occasioned  complaints,  and  led 
to  the  desire  for  a  chai^.  The  House>  under 
these  circumstances,  was  successively  driven  in 
1824, 1827,  and  1829  to  seek  for  assistance  from 
pro  chancellors  in  the  decisions,  as  Lord  Gifford  or 
Sir  John  Leach  in  the  Kolls  Court,  Chief  Baron 
Alexander  in  the  Exchequer,  or  Lord  Wynford 
i&  the  Common  Pleas.  The  anomaly  here  was 
that,  by  the  theory  of  its  constitution,  the  Appeal- 
Coart^  thus  courting  the  decisions  of  the  English 
judges,  was  a  Scotch  court  To  obviate  this  a 
worse  practice  was  engendered — that  of  leaving 
the  determination  of  Scotch  cases  to  a  private  let- 


ter from  a  Scotch  judge  or  the  opinion  obtained 
from  a  Scotch  advocate. 

These  facts  exhibit  only  the  machinery  of  the 
Appeal  Court ;  minute  details  drawn  from  the  de- 
cisions would  more  forcibly  illustrate  their  unsatis- 
factory character  in  their  results.  We  conclude^ 
therefore,  it  must  be  obvious,  where  great  interests 
are  occasionally — ^we  may  say  always — at  stake, 
that  a  necessity  exists  for  placing  upon  an  improved 
footing  the  Scotch  element  of  the  Review  Court : 
whether,  as  urged  by  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  by 
means  of  a  permanent  Scotch  peer,  or  whether  by 
slightly  tasking  the  energies  of  the  judges  of  ses- 
sion to  an  extent  which,  if  all  tales  be  true,  they 
are  weil  able  to  endure,  we  do  not  at  present 
hazard  a  determination,  having  no  desire  to  dog- 
matise. But  some  way — somehow — the  Scotch 
Appellate  Jurisdiction  may  and  most  be  im- 
proved. 


IDEAS    AND    OPINIONS    OP    NAPOLEONISM.* 


Passing  successively  through  consideration  the 
tliree  grand  divisions  of  time,  Past,  Present  and 
Future,  the  first  retiring  slowly  on  the  borders  on 
the  ODe  hand,  and  fading  as  it  retires,  the  latter 
looming  heavily  upon  the  other,  a  cloud  half  lumi- 
nou3  and  wearying  to  look  on — the  Present  alone 
assumes  a  ponderable  value,  or  a  positive  reality. 
Of  the  Past  we  believe,  of  the  Future  we  guess, 
in  the  Present  only  we  know.  It  alone  lives  and 
surrounds  us  with  life ;  it  is  the  appointed  time, 
the  perfect  day  granted  us  to  labour  in ;  while  the 
Past  is  foregone  night,  leaving  only  a  legacy  of 
traditionary  dreams — Future  a  coming  morrow 
that,  bright  or  dark,  shall  dawn  upon  us  sleeping. 
The  Present  is  our  share  of  a  world's  eternity, 
doled  out  to  us  in  morsels — ^in  days,  hours,  mi- 
nutes ;  which  (say  the  wise),  since  no  one  dole 
certainly  follows  another,  snatch  boldly  and  make 
the  most  of,  neither  repining  for  what^  is  gone  nor 
anticipating  what  may  come.  This  is  the  golden 
rule  for  getting  honour  and  money  in  a  matter-of- 
fact  world,  and  even  of  getting  salvation,  perhapgi, 
in  an  angelic  world.  Rejoice,  then,  man  of  buei- 
no33  and  child  of  pleasure! — rejoice,  ephemera 
and  humble  bee !  For  in  the  Present  only  we 
live  and  know. 

Pity  that  a  sentiment  so  solemnly  enforced  as 
the  present  is,  in  essence  or  substance,  at  the  sign- 
ing of  every  apprenticeship-indenture,  the  counting- 
house  shibboleth,  the  watch- word  of  commercialised 
mankind,  should  be  true  only  in  part,  and  that 
part  insignificant ;  true  of  the  onost  unimportant 
afiairs,  and  those  which,  being  accomplished,  we 
can  only  suffer,  but  false  and  misleading  to  a 
groat  degree  in  the  broader  concerns  of  humanity, 
aii'l  those  which,  being  in  progress,  are  capable  of 
direction.     Doubtless,  to  examine  too  closely  is  a 


sure  means  of  seeing  indistinctly.  The  brightest 
star  will  altogether  escape  from  too  greedy  obser- 
vation ;  and  it  would  be  easy  for  a  not  remark- 
ably keen  reasoner  to  prove  that  the  Present  never 
exists  at  all.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  Present 
is  always  merging  directly  into  the  Past;  that 
Future  and  Past  meet  upon  one's  lips  even  while 
he  utters  "  Now  !" — new  Futures  fading  into  new 
Pasts  as  the  echoes  fall  away.  It  is  equally  true 
that  in  the  enjoyments  and  every-day  avocations 
of  life  our  actions  are  never  directed  to,  but  al- 
ways ignore,  an  immediate  Present — as,  indeed, 
the  sense  involved  in  the  word  "  action  "*  demon- 
strates. In  short,  the  question  with  civilised  man- 
kind, a  question  repeated  at  every  step,  is  always 
Whence  and  whither  ? — ^a  grand  fact  in  natural 
philosophy,  which,  however,  does  not  end  there. 
But  as  the  unanswerable  reasoning  of  Archbishop 
Whately  has  failed  to  destroy  belief  in  the 
existence  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  so  no  amount  of 
logic,  chopped  never  so  fine  though  it  be,  will  ever 
have  power  to  induce  non-belief  in  an  actual  pre- 
sent time  and  the  paramount  importance  of  it ;  any 
more  than  a  discerning  public  will  ever  be  brought 
to  acknowledge  the  fact  that,  of  all  human  con- 
cerns, mere  death  is  that  one  which  should  least 
concern  humanity.  Our  woes  and  wants  are 
present  woes  and  wants — our  duties  present  duties, 
whether  as  nations  or  as  individuals.  These  con- 
stitute what  we  are  agreed  in  calling  life ;  and  to 
these  alone,  it  is  supposed,  our  knowledge  extends 
with  sufficing  distinctness. 

But  to  whatever  degree  this  may  be  true  of  indi- 
vidual man  in  his  household  existence,  and  under 
his  designation  of  a  cooking  animal,  with  regard 
to  the  afiairs  of  mankind  or  to  a  people  the  vaunted 
living  time  lapses  into  utter  darkness  and  death. 


*  Tho  Political  and  HiBtorical  Works  of  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Now  first  collected.  With  an  Ori^nal  Memoir  of 
li'.'  Life,  brought  down  to  the  Promulgation  of  the  Constitution  of  1852.  Two  vols.,  8to.  London :  Office  ot  tho  Illustrated 
Litriry,  Strand. 
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Whether  an  object  be  too  far  from  vision  or  too 
close  to  it,  it  is  seen  with  equal  indistinctness ;  and 
rising  above  mere  vestry-politics,  above  mere 
questions  of  Blue  or  Buff,  above  the  quibbles  of 
leaden-headed  Toryism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
vacillating  Whiggism  on  the  other,  and  endea- 
vouring to  arrive  at  some  understanding  as  to  the 
actual  position  our  race  has  attained  in  its  march 
up  and  down,  we  should  find  that  of  the  Present 
we  knoic  nothing :  that  though  the  tendency  of 
certain  influences  may  appear  manifest  enough,  an 
undercurrent,  at  unknown  and  imsuspected  depths, 
may  be  preparing  to  direct  it  in  a  wholly  dififerent 
manner.  This  is  the  most  apparent  fact  in  all  his- 
tory and  biography.  From  a  tangled  skein  the 
Fates  weave  the  destinies  of  the  world,  and  so 
much  as  is  woven  we  may  see  and  judge ;  but  at 
no  time  is  it  possible  to  say  with  prescience, "  Thus 
and  thus  must  the  pattern  be."  For  while  it  is 
spoken  the  shuttle  is  thrown ;  and  where  we  saw 
battle-fields  there  are  grain-fields,  and  where  we 
saw  empires  there  are  deep  seas,  and  slaves  are 
kings  and  kings  are  slaves;  while  the  rotten 
thread  which  we  plainly  foresaw  would  endanger 
both  woof  and  weft  is  suddenly  grown  into  beauty 
and  strength.  At  first  blush,  this  sounds  like 
fatalism  :  though,  even  if  it  were,  fact  would  bear 
us  out  BO  far ;  for  no  one  arrived  at  years  of 
discretion  but  knows  from  the  merest  retrospect  of 
his  brief  life  how  many  and  various  paths  he  has 
entered  on,  each  with  the  prospect  and  determina- 
tion of  continuing  to  the  end,  and  how  like  a 
blind  man  he  has  been  led  from  them  all.  And 
as  of  individuals  so  of  nations.  If  from  the  graves 
of  old  Home  you  could  call  up  five  average  Ro- 
mans of  each  generation,  and  ask  their  opinion 
severally  as  to  the  position  of  affairs  in  their  pre- 
sent time,  each  generation  would  give  you  five 
opinions,  which  the  next  would  contradict  as  va- 
riously as  four  of  the  five  succeeding.  The  foolish- 
ness of  the  one  would  be  found  the  wisdom  of 
another;  cruelty  would  be  elevated  to  patriotic 
rigour,  and  patriotic  rigour  resolve  into  tyranny ; 
political  glory  would  become  political  shame, 
strength  weakness — or  the  contrary,  or  neither — 
as  every  insinuation  were  met ;  while  the  whole 
would  dwindle,  pale  and  confused,  in  the  brdad 
clear  light  of  history.  To  dismiss  the  troubled 
dead,  say  only  that  empire  is  removed  from  the 
Tiber  to  the  Thames — about  five  miles  from  Ham- 
mersmith! The  disinterred  bones  will  crumble 
into  dust  beyond  any  further  trouble. 

But  there  really  is  no  fatalism  in  all  this,  and 
less  mystery :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  wholly  refer- 
able to  human  conduct  and  capacity,  and  brings 
with  it  a  lesson  which  the  world  is  old  enough  to 
profit  by.  As  regards  capacity,  it  has  already 
been  inferred  that  objects  close  to  mental  vision 
are  as  painfully  and  imperfectly  seen  as  those 
in  immediate  proximity  to  actual  vision.  With 
respect  to  conduct,  it  is  yet  to  be  remarked, 
at  least  here,  that  generation  after  generation  of 
politicians,  in  judging  of  the  condition  of  their 
nation,  have  judged  only  according  to  their  views 
of  its  administrative  tackle  ;  and  in  botching  this 
to  each  prevailing  fashion  as  it  succeeds,  in  wash- 


ing blue  with  buff,  and  buff  with  blue,  have  hidden 
from  their  own,  almost  from  all  mortal  eyes,  those 
principles  of  inevitable  progress  which  an  almighty 
Providence  has  implanted  in  certain  races  for  ends 
inscrutably  great  and  wise,  and  which,  beneath 
and  in  despite  all  this  harness,  restrictive  or  other, 
go  their  own  way — surely,  if  not  always  rejoicing. 
It  may  appear  superficially  that  these  remarks 
on  present  time  bear  little  relevancy  to  those  ques- 
tions involved  in  a  review  of  the  present  compil- 
ation. It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  they  apply 
at  various  points,  and  should  never  be  neglected, 
indeed,  in  any  attempt  of  the  kind.  In  all  the 
discussions,  however,  upon  the  position  of  *'oar 
neighbours,"  the  French — or  rather,  as  the  case 
stands,  on  the  position,  proceedings  and  intentions 
of  our  neighbour,  M.  le  President — in  which  the 
public  journals  have  indulged,  in  very  rare  in- 
stances have  considerations  of  such  a  nature  en- 
tered. On  the  2nd  December  the  fusillade  began, 
and  since  then  the  incident  of  each  day  has  been 
snatched  at  with  damaging  haste,  and  argued  upon 
on  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  and  judgment  pro- 
nounced as  if  the  whole  question  were  resolved  in 
it,  or  at  least  as  if  it  comprised  its  own  antecedents 
and  demonstrated  its  own  results ;  which,  we  ven- 
ture to  aver,  is  in  no  instance  the  case.  For  in- 
stance, a  man  in  coldest  blood,  and  with  an  case 
and  rapidity  which  argues  acquaintance  with  such 
cruelty,  is  suddenly  found  hacking  off  the  limbs 
of  another ;  but  before  we  seize  the  wretch's  weapon, 
and  despatch  him  to  the  regions  of  the  damned, 
were  it  not  prudent  to  inquire  if  the  wretch  be 
not  a  diploma'd  surgeon  at  a  given  fee  per  limb, 
and  legs  of  cork  a  blessing  to  the  patient?  This, 
of  course,  is  an  extreme  comparison,  but  certainly 
embraced  in  the  principle  with  which  alone  we 
are  now  concerned,  though  its  application  to  M.  le 
President  may  not  be  so  certain.  Let  us  briefly, 
however,  follow  out  the  few  facts  connected  here- 
with. On  the  1st  December,  1851,  Prance  was 
known  to  be  in  a«aorbid  condition,  and  not  only 
on  that  day,  which  was  natural  under  immediate 
circumstances,  but  four  years  before,  when  31. 
Bonaparte  had  no  authority :  of  which  condition  at 
that  time  the  fact  of  his  election,  perhaps,  was  suf- 
ficiently symptomatic.  On  the  above-named  day 
there  existed,  then,  an  aggravated  continuation  of  a 
long-standing  disorder ;  no  artery  beat  with  healthy 
blood  but  that  (the  army)  whose  office  it  was  to 
shed  it;  inflammation  or  paralysis,  more  or  less, 
in  every  limb ;  most  distressing  lightness  in  the 
head,  resulting  from  Lamartineiasis — a  prodigious 
swelling.  On  the  2nd  of  December,  when  certain 
outbreak  impended,  an  undiploma*d  surgeon — of 
some  sort — brandished  stolen  implements  and  com- 
menced a  vigorous  scheme  of  surgery.  On  the  3rd 
December  a  torrent  of  molten  indignation  flooded 
our  daily  journals,  directed  against  the  simple  fact 
(a  fact  of  yesterday,  and  extending  over  the  space 
of  twenty  minutes  and  no  more)  that  the  knife  was 
being  applied ;  the  main,  almost  tlie  only  sources  of 
disgust  being,  that  it  was  amputation,  that  the  tools 
were  stolen,  and  the  operator  actuated  solely  by 
motives  of  personal  interest.  But  in  tlie  diseased 
and  urgent  condition  of  France  on  that  day,  those 
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(actSj  regarded  by  themselves,  furnish  absolutely 
no  ai^ament  for  viUiperation  at  all ;  they  might  as 
well  attend  the  conduct  of  a  benefactor  as  of  a 
traitor ;  mitfht  only,  indeed,  in  the  manner  of  exe- 
cution, in  the  cigars  and  five-franc  pieces  to  the 
soldiery,  &c,  have  been  a  noisy  French  method  of 
accomplishing  similar   work  to  that  which  onr 
great  Cromwell  did  so  quietly  in  dispersing  a  Par- 
liament   Even  to  mention  this  act  of  Cromwell  in 
comparison  with  the  conduct  of  M.  Bonaparte  is 
only  to  robe  the  latter  in  ridiculous  honours,  for 
hyno  means  can  the  former  be  now  degraded;  but 
we  nevertheless  may  briefly  return  to  the  con- 
trast for  illustration  sake.  Meanwhile,  we  will  con- 
clude this  portion  of  our  subject  by  remarking  that 
two  circumstances  in  connexion  with  journalistic 
literature  are  living  condemnations  of  the  folly  of 
snatching  at  every  passing  incident  in  the  develop- 
ment of  public  questions  or  public  business,  and 
pronouncing  from  it  a  decisive  judgment  upon  the 
material  resalts  of  the  case  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected.   The  one  is,  that  constant  contradiction  of 
opinion  so  loudly  condemned  in  certain  journals 
as  evidence  of  want  of  honesty,  but  which  really 
arises  from  an  honest  following  up  of  a  bad,  though 
in  their  case  to  a  certain  degree  unavoidable  prin- 
ciple.   The  second  is,  that  with  the  lapse  of  a  few 
(lays,  the  worth,  the  stamina  of  any  given  article 
lapses  too ;  and  it  becomes,  except  in  rare  instances, 
totally  uninteresting  in  connexion  with  the  ques- 
tion which  it  decided  on  the  day  of  its  publica- 
tion.    Thus,  on  the  same  day  that  the  British 
press,  upholding  with  all  its  strength,  and  in  its 
high  free  spirit,  the  liberty  of  all  peoples,  lamented 
with  honest  tears  the  most  absolute  destruction  of 
liberty  in  modem  times,  and  replied  with  a  roar  of 
indignation  to  the  artillery  that  swept  the  boule- 
vards, it  had  also  to  chronicle  this  fact:  that 
7,000,000  Frenchmen  exercised  the  liberty  of  sanc- 
tioning the  bloodshed  on  the  boulevards — ^sat  down 
in  it,  as  they  still  sit  in  it,  contentedly.    There  is 
surely  a  problem  here  not  to  be  solved  while  a 
printer  waits  for  copy ;  for  it  cannot  reasonably  be 
asserted  that  7,000,000  men  were  frightened  by 
Napoleon  s  relation  into  dabbling  in  such  blood. 

It  may  be  said'  from  this  that  we  deny  the  right 
of  pronouncing  opinion  at  all  in  such  cases  as  the 
present ;  it  must  be  understood,  however,  that  we 
simply  deny  any  valu^  to  opinions  founded  solely 
ou  such  premises  as  the  actual  circumstances  of 
the  coup  d'etat,  and  the  wisdom  of  so  founding  a 
decision  on  the  whole  question,  when  premises 
more  certain  and  less  mutable  are  at  hand.  We 
have  remarked  that,  in  tJie  diseased  condition  of 
France,  the  main  facts  attendant  on  the  President's 
venture,  regarded  by  themselves  and  argued  on 
their  own  merits  (as  they  almost  exclusively  have 
been),  might  as  well  have  marked  the  course  of  a 
benefactor  as  of  a  fool  or  traitor.  The  details,  it  is 
true,  were  by  no  means  of  so  doubtful  a  nature ; 
hat  details  are  arbitrary,  and  even  such  as  those  in 
review  would  be  lost  in  a  iifly  years'  retrospect  of 
the  grand  facts.  Of  these  the  most  important  is, 
the  direct  overthrow  of  law  and  constitution  by  M. 
le  President  in  forcibly  dispersing  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  and  assuming  to  himself  all  govern- 
VOL.  xix. — KO.  cczxi. 


ment.  When  Cromwell  dispersed  a  British  Par- 
liament, and  took  upon  himself  the  right  of  calling 
another,  he  exercised  an  authority  equally  un- 
lawful. Let  it  not  be  said  that  in  his  case  the 
Constitution  was  not  so  much  violated,  for  here  are 
no  degrees  in  guilt ;  and  further,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  any  opposition  to  Cromwell  in  this 
matter  would  have  been  met,  as  other  opposition 
was  met,  by  Cromwell's  soldiery.  And  not  till 
popular  opinion,  generation  after  generation,  had 
condemned  him  as  a  tyrant,  traitor  and  hypocrite, 
not  till  we  had  to  look  from  the  distance  of  two 
centuries,  and  through  clouds  of  slander,  upon  the 
exigencies  of  that  time,  and  had  developed  results 
to  judge  by,  has  this  as  well  as  some  other  arbi- 
trary and  unconstitutional  measures  of  the  Pro- 
tector been  excused.  Not  only,  however,  are  they 
now  excused,  but  applauded,  or  quietly  and  deci- 
dedly endorsed,  by  almost  every  thinking  person 
(not  born  to  think  otherwise)  in  Great  Britain ; 
and  this  without  any  disrespect  or  disregard  of 
constitutional  law,  but  in  sorrowful  indignation 
against  him  and  his  advisers  who,  mocking  at  all 
law  and  all  liberty,  rendered  such  proceedings  pain- 
fully exigent  upon  a  patient  and  loyal  people.  If, 
then,  we  positively  are  not  to  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  with  regard  to  Napoleon's  nephew,  or 
so  nearly  to  the  same  conclusion  as  to  doubt  or 
forgive,  if  not  to  applaud,  there  must  necessarily 
be  some  other  reasons  beside  the  fact  of  the  coup 
detat ;  otherwise  our  decisions  may  in  like 
manner  be  indignantly  reversed  by  coming  gene- 
rations, who  will  have  the  advantages  in  judging 
that  we  now  possess  in  Cromwell's  case. 

But  it  luckily  happens — thanks  to  M.  Bona- 
parte— that  we  are  in  possession  at  the  present 
time  of  precisely  equal  grounds  of  judging  both 
these  personages.  The  former — in  pity  we  do  not 
say  how  much  the  nobler — was  a  man  of  whom  his 
acts  alone  were  known.  He  was  not  at  all  a  good 
writer  of  books ;  he  stuttered  rather  than  talked ; 
and  the  world  has  had  to  wait  till  now  to  sec  clearly 
what  good  and  evil  was  in  the  man.  The  present 
person  is  a  good  writer  of  books ;  so  neat  a  writer, 
indeed,  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  extreme  regret 
that  he  has  not  confined  himself  to  the  "  walks  of 
literature."  And  being  a  man  of  leaky  mind, 
withal,  and  having  a  known  and  accomplished 
history  dat cable  to  that  period  at  which  he  puked, 
as  a  Bonaparte  should  puke,  in  his  nurse's  arms, 
we  have  thus  in  some  degree  the  means  of  fore- 
stalling events,  and  of  knowing  with  tolerable  ac- 
curacy what  his  services  to  his  country  must  be, 
if  they  continue  to  be  accepted. 

One  of  these  passages,  which  excited  in  us  a  high 
opinion  of  M.  Bonaparte's  merits  as  a  litterateur, 
though  its  originality  may  be  questioned  by  the 
envious,  is  the  following,  as  we  find  it  translated : 
''  A  slave  to  the  reminiscences  of  his  childhood, 
man,  without  suspecting  it,  obeys  through  life  the 
impressions  he  has  received  in  his  earlier  years." 
And  again,  this  opening  sentence  to  the  second 
chapter  of  the  **  Ideas  of  Napoleonism,"  which  even 
if  it  be  a  platitude,  is  undeniably  a  deep  one : 
"  When  the  ideas  which  have  governed  the  world 
for  long  periods  lose  by  the  necessary  transform- 
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ntioFiS  of  society  tlieir  force  and  their  empire,  new 
ideas  issue  forth  destined  to  replace  those  which 
preceded  them."  But  as  it  has  often  been  our  lot 
to  hear  men  deliver  the  best  jokes  with  not  the 
remotest  consciousness  of  humour,  so  it  has 
been  our  misfortune  to  find  the  noblest  sentiments 
gravely  originated  in  support  of  directly  opposite 
ideas ;  and  we  are  much  afraid  that  the  sentiments 
above  quoted  (and  these  volumes  abound  with  sen- 
tences of  the  same  nature  and  equally  original)  are 
of  this  class.  We  willingly  allow  that  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  first  was  written,  memory  would 
seem  to  have  come  to  the  aid  of  prejudice,  forcing 
on  the  writer  a  transitory  notion  of  the  true 
and  original  application  of  the  trui«?m  ho  quoted : 
that  it  is  lamentable,  sometimes  cruel  and  dam- 
nable, when  man  "without  suspecting  it,"  obeys 
through  life  the  impressions  of  his  earlier  yeara, 
because  "  the  ideas  which  govern  the  world'  are 
constantly  being  replaced  by  new  ones.  But  the 
writer  under  review  profoundly  transferred  this 
profound  sentiment  "  icithotU  swpecting"  that  for 
the  especial  behoof  of  men  born  into  such  a  posi- 
tion as  he  was  born  into,  and  for  caution  against 
them,  it  was  first  v^'rittcn.  He  did  not  suspect  that 
in  indorsing  this  idea  he  ticketed  himself  "  Dan- 
gerous." On  the  contrary,  it  is  most  undeniable 
that  this  io  the  only  claim  that  M.  Bonaparte  can 
or  does  put  forth  to  the  confidence  of  the  French 
people — and  he  repeats  it  virtually,  with  magnilo- 
quent emphasis,  a  hundred  times  in  these  two 
volumes — viz.,  that  he  is  a  slave  to  the  reminis- 
cences and  impressions  of  his  childhood.  No- 
where, and  at  no  time  yet,  has  he  pretended  to  any 
other  public  virtue,  cr  acknowledged  the  existence 
or  necessity  of  any  other ;  and  we  are  expected 
thankfully  to  accept  it  in  full  and  generous  dis- 
charge of  whatever  public  follies  or  vices  he  may 
deem  himself  authorised,  as  a  Bonaparte,  to  in- 
dulge in.  For  why  ?  Because  these  reminiscences 
and  impressions  are  exceptional  and  Napoleonist ; 
because  it  is  these  he  is  a  slave  to— the  blind  sacri- 
ficial high-priest  of  the  blind  Id6e  Napol^onienne, 
which  idea  is  comparable  to  the  sublime  teachings 
of  the  sublimest  Saviour  I  **  The  Napoleonist  idea," 
says  this  man,  in  a  (French)  poetical  spirit,  iden- 
tical with  that  which  inspired  Lamar  tine  when  he 
compared  his  distress  for  the  loss  of  his  daughter 
Julia,  at  Jerusalem,  to  His  agony  in  the  garden  of 
Oethsemane — "the  Napoleonist  idea  has  burst 
from  the  tomb  of  St.  Helena,  as  the  moral  of  the 
Evangelium  has  risen  triumphantly,  spite  of  all  the 
torments  of  Mount  Calvary.  ...  It  sprang  out 
of  the  French  Revolution  with  a  helmet  on  its 
head,  clad  in  mail.  ...  It  has  fallen  to  rise 
again  from  its  ashes,  imitating  the  Divine  Ex- 
ample." The  Divine  Example  I — with  a  helmet! 
We  conceive  the  facts  and  quotations  contained 
in  the  above  paragraph  sufficient  alone,  with  the  ex- 
perience which  history  supplies  us,  to  demonstrate 
pretty  clearly  that  the  rule  of  Louis  Napoleon 
must  he  a  disastrous  one.  Apart  from  personal 
weakness  or  wickedness,  apart  from  those  motives 
of  mere  selfish  aggrandisement  in  a  ruler,  an  ab- 
solute ruler,  which  may  continually  interpose 
*  between  a  nation  and  prosperity,  what  more  potent 


element  of  ruin  can  president  or  emperor  bring 
with  him  than  blind  determination  to  carry  out 
an  Idea — an  Idea  which  sprang-  out  of  revolution 
with  a  helmet  on  its  head  and  clad  in  mail,  a 
second -hand  Idea,  pursued  in  a  spirit  of  such 
fanaticism,  such  blasphemous  belief  in  it,  as  that 
evinced  in  the  passages  quoted  above?  Andwc 
must  repeat  that  we  are  frankly  told  by  M.  le 
President  (it  is  the  marrow  of  all  he  has  written 
or  spoken,  he  perseveres  in  the  repetition  of  it 
with  extreme  consistency)  that  this  element  he  is 
a  slave  to,  that  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  the  Idea 
can  alone  save  the  world,  that  he  was  bom  to  carry 
it  out  and  is  determined  to  fulfil  his  "destiny." 
We  say  "  the  world,"  for  the  infatuation  of  Napo- 
leon s  nephew  leads  him  to  believe  that  Napoleon 
was  not  only  a  French  but  an  English  apostle; 
that  the  Iddes  Napol^oniennes  are  also  Napoleonist 
Ideas;  and  we  have  to  listen  to  such  blague  aa 

this :  "  One  other  lightning  flash  glitters  ! But 

soon  comes  Waterloo  I Here  every  French  voice 

is  hushed,  and  finds  no  expression  but  in  tears! 
tears  to  weep  with  the  conquered,  tears  to  weep 
with  the  conquerors,  who,  sooner  or  later,  will 
lament  with  bitterness  that  they  overthrew  the 
only  man  w*ho  had  made  himself  the  mediator 
between  two  hostile  ages  I"  Nay,  twenty  pages 
on,  our  author  luxuriates  in  the  conviction  tliat 
" in  London  re-action  has  already  taken  place" 
England  already  longs  to  participate  in  the  hel- 
meted  Idea ;  for  "  we  have  seen  tlie  major-general 
of  the  French  army  fdted  by  the  English  people 
with  a  distinction  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  the 
conqueror."  At  first  sight  these  passages  really 
seem  absurd. 

But  let  us  shortly  inquire  what  kind  of  slavery 
it  is  that 'is  to  give  freedom  to  England,  France, 
and  the  world — what  the  nature  of  those  reminis- 
cences and  impressions  which  it  is  the  pride  of 
Louis  Napoleon  to  obey,  and  his  hope  to  enslave 
his  country  to.  Are  they  reminiscences  of  lazy 
corn-fields  or  raging  battle-fields?  Is  it  the  blood 
of  grapes  or  the  blood  of  men  which  he  sees 
pressed  in  the  winefats  of  his  imagination  ?  Are 
these  breezes  sick  with  the  odour  of  fruits  and  flow- 
ers that  he  snuffs  afar  off,  rejoicing?  or  does  he  cr}* 
'*  Ha !  ha !"  exulting,  because  the  air  is  hot  with  sul- 
phur, and  languid  with  the  breath  of  dying  men 
and  the  sobs  of  lorn  women  ?  These  ships,  then, 
burst  with  the  riches  of  merchandise,  the  gift  of 
the  Divine  Example,  and  not  with  armed  men, 
steaming  cock-pits,  and  helmet ed  Ideas? 

It  is  just  possible  that  Louis  Napoleon,  taking 
a  hint  from  Emerson,  has  obtained  his  reminiscen- 
ces by  looking  at  the  past  through  his  legs,  and 
would  answer  these  questions  as  he  makes  his  sur- 
vey, with  an  inversion  of  truth.  But  those  who 
have  a  less  original  method  of  viewing  the  afiairs 
of  the  world,  and  are  not  of  those  who,  "  without 
suspecting  it,"  become  the  slaves  of  educational 
impressions,  know  and  may  prophesy  thus  much : 
that  since  "the  ideas  which  have  governed  the 
world  for  long  periods  lose  by  the  transformationfl 
of  society  their  force  and  empire,"  the  ruler  who, 
obeying  the  impressions  of  his  childhood,  holds 
back  the  fresh  impulses  of  society  to  re-impoM 
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these  exhausted  ideas,  cumbers  and  delays  the  ad- 
vance of  Svocioty ;  that  if  these  "  ideas"  are  fur- 
thermore exceptional  and   phenomenal,  imposed 
jjrbitrarily  by  exceptional  circumstances,  his  con- 
duct in  80  re-imposing  them  is  ruinous  and  mad ; 
and  if  in  addition  to  this  the  ruling  powers  of  the 
model  period  be  ambition  and  tyranny,  with  the 
concomitants  of  war  and  the  miseries  of  war  to  all 
the  world,  confusion,  conscription,  debt  and  tram- 
melled trade — for  national  glory ! — we  disdain  to 
enumerate  the  qualities  of  that  ruler  of  misrule. 
Premising  so  much  we  may  safely  prophesy,  that 
as  the  period  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire  was 
exceptional  and  phenomenal,  if  not  also  empirical, 
and  as  it  was  mainly  and  acknowledgedly  sustained 
(p.  267)  by  the  fever  and  the  glitter  of  war,  Louis 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  whelming  his  loved  country 
into  disasters  by  forcing  upon  it  tho  dominion  of 
such  a  period.  That  such  results  must  follow  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  then,  if  he  is  not  checked ;  for 
no  one  can  be  more  convinced  than  M.  Bonaparte 
that  it  is  his  "destiny"  to  "  re-awaken  the  glorious 
souvenirs  of  the  Empire."     And  here  we  are  re- 
minded of  a  passage  which  will  fitly  conclude  this 
paragraph.    Addressing  the   Court  of  Peers   in 
1840  he  said :  **  I  represent  before  you  a  principle, 
a  cause,  and  a  defeat     The  principle  is  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people,  the  cause  is  that  of  the 
empire,  the   defeat  is  that  of  Waterloo!     The 
principle — yoa  have  recognised  it;  the  cause — you 
have  served  it ;  the  defeat — you  would  revenge  it. 
No,  then,  there  is  no  dis-accord  between  you  and 
me;  and  I  will  not  believe  that  I  am  destined  to 
be  grieved  by  the  disaffection  of  others." 

But  the  Ideea.  These  "  glorious  souvenirs'*  are 
dead  and  of  a  dead  time ;  possibly  the  Napoleonist 
Ideas  may  have  some  countervailing  principle  of 
life,  adaptable  to  present  and  future  times.  We 
arc  already  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  hel- 
meted  Idea.  "  For  centuries  the  nations  on  the 
shores  of  the  Jordan  obeyed  the  laws  of  Moses. 
The  institutions  of  Mahomet  founded  that  empire 
of  the  Blast  which  still  resists  all  our  attempts  at 
civilisation.  Spite  of  Ccesar's  assassination,  his 
policy  and  his  measures  maintained  the  unity  of 
the  Roman  empire  for  six  hundred  years ;"  and 
the  Idea  Napoleonic,  not  merely  of  an  inspired 
Jew,  or  founded  simply  on  Holy  Commandment — 
not  a  Mahommedan  institution,  resisting  all  at- 
tempts at  civilisation  (the  comparison,  by-the-by,  is 
suggestive) — the  Idea  Napoleonic,  "  imitating  the 
Bivine  Exattiple,**  "  has  burst  from  tho  tomb  of 
St.  Helena  as  the  moral  of  the  Evangelium  has 
risen  triumphantly,"  to  render  France  "  an  object 
of  terror  to  kings  and  of  hope  and  consolation  to 
their  subjects!'*  This  Idea  branches,  of  course, 
into  smaller  ones,  and  these  the  most  important 
portions  of  the  w^ork  labour  to  explain ;  there  is 
more  confusion,  however,  in  the  explanation 
than  was  to  be  looked  for  from  so  mighty  an 
apostle  of  80  mighty  a  notion.  It  is  said  that  the 
Napoleonist  Idea  means  the  reconstitution  of 
French  society ;  a  very  laudable  idea.  It  "  builds 
a  solid  foundation ;"  allied  to  the  Evangelium,  "  it 
TdsiB  itfl  system  on  the  principles  of  eternal  justice.** 
It  **  disciplines  democracy,"  and  "  neither  follows 


the  inconsistent  way  of  party  nor  the  passions  of 
the  mob :"  «.  e.,  tolerates  no  party  and  no  passions 
but  its  own.  "  It  does  not  advance  by  exclusion 
but  by  reconciliation;*'  (!)  "it  plays  no  child's 
games,  but,  a  giant  itself,  when  it  wars  it  is  a 
Titanic  war :  its  arms  are  entire  nations.'*  It 
"  levels  mountains,  crosses  seas, "  "  obliges  all 
nations  to  be  at  peace,"  "gives  work  to  every  one," 
etc.  etc. 

We  have  paid  serious  and  strict  attention  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Napoleonic  apostle  on  this 
point,  and  have  endeavoured  to  distil  its  meaning, 
with  no  results.  We  find  the  Idea  strictly  an  idea, 
where  it  is  not  a  figment — even  an  impalpable 
idea  if  divested  of  its  helmet.  We  have  found  it 
to  consist  at  most,  where  it  consists  at  all,  in  a 
little  brass  eagle;  and  we  challenge  anyone  to 
make  anything  nobler  of  it — in  common-sense  and 
ou<  of  Utopia.  An  exact  parallel  to  the  "Idecs  Na- 
poUonienncs,"  as  expounded  by  M.  le  President,  is 
to  be  found  in  *'  tho  Idees  Turneriennes,*'  as  ex- 
pounded by  An  Undergraduate  of  Oxford.  In  each 
we  see  the  same  wild,  transcendental  fervour,  the 
same  fanciful  and  intolerant  enthusiasm ;  and  if  the 
moonshine  of  the  former  be  less  brilliant  and  more 
often  the  bottled  variety  than  the  moonshine  of 
tho  latter,  it  is  as  exciting  from  the  grotesqueness 
of  superior  barbarity.  Finally,  we  doubt  not  an 
instant  that  if  Napoleon  could  thunder  from  Hades 
his  opinion  of  his  nephew's  apostleship,  it  would 
exactly  coincide  with  that  contemptuous  one  of 
Turner  on  Ruskin ;  viz ,  that  the  Undergraduate 
knew  a  great  deal  more  of  his  pictures  than  ho 
himself  knew,  and  put  a  vast  quantity  of  nonsense 
into  his  head  with  regard  to  them  that  never  before 
existed.  Our  space  does  not  allow  us  regularly  to 
prove  how  perfect  is  the  parallel ;  but  those  who 
have  attentively  read  M,  le  President's  essays  on 
the  Napoleonic  Idea  must  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  fathered  by  an  idea  solely  his  own 
— a  great  idea  of  himself. 

But  in  addition  to  a  reminiscence  and  an  idea, 
we  have  to  add  a  name  ere  the  charm  be  complete ; 
we  have  then  the  three  members  of  the  sacred 
tripod  on  which  the  elixir  vitcB  of  the  world  sim- 
mers musically.  The  name,  of  course,  is  the  Na- 
poleonic name ;  and  though  it  is  less  insisted  upon 
than  the  Idea,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
latter  is  the  mere  intoxication  of  the  former — tho 
Great  Fo  of  Louis  Napoleon's  worship.  The  name 
Napoleon  is  "an  anchor  of  safety  for  all  that  is 
noble  and  truly  patriotic  in  France.*'  "  The  son 
(or  representative)  of  the  great  man,  the  first  Napo- 
leon, is  the  sole  representative  of  the  highest 
amount  of  glory.  .  .  .  Under  the  name  of  Napoleon 
men  need  have  no  dread  of  a  return  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror,"  as  "  under  the  name  of  the  Republic 
they  need  apprehend  no  return  to  absolute 
power  !'*  "  The  name  of  Napoleon  is  a  complete 
programme  in  itself."  "  With  the  name  which  I 
bear,  I  must  be  either  in  the  seclusion  of  the  dun- 
geon or  in  the  brightness  of  power."  It  is  the 
guarantee  of  religion  and  liberty,  the  "  Open  se- 
same" of  the  millennium,  and  beats  "  Presto,  fly  I" 
and  "  Abracadabra  I"  hollow.  You  have  only  got  to 
write  that  name  over  your  door,  and  nail  a  horsc- 
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ehoe  on  the  threshold,  to  insure  all  the  happiness 
of  this  world  and  defy  all  the  devilry  of  the  other. 
The  reader  is  mistaken  if  he  suppose  this  to  be  an 
exaggeration  of  the  power  of  this  name,  according 
to  its  noble  owner.  But  it  is  as  useless  to  mul- 
tiply quotations  as  to  waste  a  breath  of  remark 
upon  80  wretched  a  vanity  :  enough  that  M.  Bona- 
parte haa  coupled  his  cognomen  with  the  name  of 
inspired  Moses  and  the  "  Divine  Example.*'  To 
say  that  this  latter  is  a  mere  flight  of  imagination 
is  no  argument ;  for  few,  we  presume,  will  deny, 
that  a  nation  follows  ruin  in  following  into  the 
clouds  a  man  besotted  with  such  petty  conceits — 
the  slave  of  such  vanitv  as  dares  even  to  stand  and 
mock  in  the  face  of  Heaven. 

So,  putting  the  recent  events  in  the  history 
of  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  entirely  out  of  the 
question,  and  ignoring  with  them  all  the  align- 
ment and  invective  that  has  been  hurled  at  him 
from  the  offices  of  British  journalism — more  than 
this,  even  allowing  that  these  events  might  one 
day,  for  anything  in  their  nature,  prove  to  be 
authorised  and  wisely  eliminated — we  have  sought 
the  material  of  a  just  verdict  from  the  evidence 
and  pleading  of  M.  le  President  himself;  and,  from 
the  nature  of  the  man,,  from  his  principles  and 
creed,  to  found  an  opinion  on  the  necessities  of  his 
administration.  Besides  the  justice  and  common- 
sense  of  such  a  course,  where  principles  and  creed 
are  so  decided,  there  is  this  good  reason  farther : 
that  the  British  press  have  slackened  their  Are  very 
visibly  within  the  last  few  weeks,  and  already  we 
see  displayed  signs  not  only  of  toleration  but  ad- 
miration— chiefly,  we  fear,  from  a  cause  which  itself 
is  the  most  powerful  element  of  danger :  the  ap- 
parently cheerful  acquiescence  of  the  French  pub- 
lic. But  the  indignation  of  the  English  press 
proves  to  be  none  the  less  just  for  being  purely 
instinctive ;  for,  on  his  own  pleading  and  in  fact, 
we  find  the  vaunted  political  creed  of  Napoleon — 
his  only  guiding  principle — his  compass,  chart,  and 
rudder,  for  which  everything  else  is  disdainfully 
trampled  under  foot — to  consist  in  a  reminiscence, 
an  idea,  and  a  name,  aided  and  abetted  by  an  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  artillery !  The  reminiscence  is 
of  the  more  pestilential  portions  of  a  pestilential 
period — the  "  glorious  souvenirs  of  the  Empire," 
glorious  in  gilt  trappings  and  Murat*8  ambrosial 
curls ;  a  reminiscence  of  which  the  desire  to  avenge 
the  defeat  of  "  the  cause"  at  Waterloo  (vol.  i.  p.  32) 
is  the  most  prominent  result  The  idea  is  an 
Utopian  and  headless  idea,  w*ith  all  the  ap|)earance 
of  being  the  mere  exhalation  of  vanity ;  the  name 
is  eclipsed  by  the  name  Jones,  for  it  lias  such  ad- 
vantage as  a  name  can  have  in  being  written  and 
pronounced  easier,  and,  furthermore,  as  a  name 
that  is  too  small  to  mask  ambitious  fanaticism. 
Holding  these  notions  with  a  perseverance  and 
consistency  through  long  years  of  contempt,  the 
fact  of  M.  Bonaparte's  Presidentship  must  confirm 
their  hold  upon  him.  Already  in  this  he  sees  the 
triumph  of  the  Idde  Napol^onienne ;  and  believing 
himself  its  inspired  evangel  when  Prisoner  of 
Hrtni,  that  belief  will  not  relax  now  that  he  is  the 
Chosen  One  of  la  belle  France.  If  in  exile,  in 
extremest  exigence  of  political  poverty,  or  while 


all  Europe  (France  included)  cracked  one  huge 
joke  on  the  Invasion  of  Boulogne,  he  maintained  a 
courageous,  almost  dignified  faith  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  his  vagaries  or  the  ultimate  dehinion 
of  his  country — now  that  those  vagaries  and  that 
delusion  havs  triumphed,  as  by  the  wand  of  a  har- 
lequin, or,  as  he  doubtless  deems  it,  the  inherent 
vital  force  of  the  Idee  Napoleonieune,  these  chi- 
meras must  rise  upon  his  distorted  vision  in  tlic 
guise  of  fulfilled  prophecies,  and  he  appear  unto 
himself  an  anointed  prophet  Already  wo  per- 
ceive proof  of  this  in  the  demeanour  of  M.  le  I>ie- 
tateur  during  the  few  past  weeks — ^in  the  speech 
with  which  the  Legislative  Assemblies  were  lately 
opened.  Milk  and  honey  flow  from  his  lips,  and 
richly  exude  with  every  motion — exuberant  ease, 
exuberant  complacency,  exuberant  benevolence 
shine  in  his  countenance — for  he  is  a  successful 
man !  The  first  labour  is  accomplished,  the  goal 
looms  nearer ;  his  heart  expands,  and,  **  grace  in 
his  step,  heaven  in  his  eye,  in  every  gesture  majesty 
and  love,"  he  drinks  wine  and  takes  rest  in  a 
sheepskin ! 

But  who  believes,  who  hopes  that  there  is  now 
peace,  and  that  M.  Bonaparte,  having  nominally 
resigned  the  office  of  Dictator,  will  fall  back  into 
the  unobtrusiveness  of  a  Washington  ?    Let  it  not 
be  hoped.     Even  in  the  full  tide  of  gushing  bene- 
volence, Louis  is  bold  enough  to  declare  that  the 
present  comfortable  position  of  affairs  depends 
"solely  upon  the  conduct  of  parties" — that  "if 
they  resign  tlie^nselves  nothing  shall  be  changed." 
Whether,  however,  they  resign  themselves  or  not, 
the  "  glorious  souvenirs  of  the  Empire"  must  be 
restored,  the  Idea,  helmet  and  all,  must  be  realised, 
the  name  become  the  sacred  shibboleth  of  existence. 
If  ambition  and  the  public  weal  have  hitherto  gone 
hand  in  hand,  good ;  but,  as  yet,  the  ground  only 
has  been  won.    The  Napoleonic  phoenix  has  only 
plumed  its  wings — its  **  destiny"  is  yet  to  be  begun. 
If,  then,  popular  weakness  or  delusion  only  equal 
the  fanaticism  of  thy  ruler,  Heaven  help  thee,  poor 
France !     After  all  thy  struggles,  all  thy  blood- 
shed and  misery,  your  hope  and  strength  reside 
in  the  merest  and  most  disastrous  chimeras  that 
ever  were  implanted  in  the  heart  of  a  king  for  his 
nation's  ruin.  The  liberty  that  is  given  you  is  liberty 
according  to  the  idea  entertained  of  it  by  the  ne- 
phew of  a  great  soldier ;  and  this  liberty  you  are 
forced  to  accept.     In  lieu  of  a  distribution  of  jus- 
tice, you  shall  have  a  distribution  of  pompom  and 
brass  eagles ;  and  in  order  that  you  may  become 
**  the  terror  of  kings  and  the  hope  and  consolation 
of  their  subjects,"  the  corpse  of  a  murdered  time 
shall  be  exhumed,  trapped  in  "glorious  souvenirs,** 
and  chained  to  you  hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot, 
as  criminals  were  punished  in  Old  Rome.    It  is 
useless  to  turn  to  this  unfortunate  man  and  warn 
him  of  the  frightful  responsibility  of  pursuing  his 
reminiscences  and  ideas  at  this  rate ;  he  tells  us 
that  the  voice  of  the  people,  which  is  the  voice 
of  God,  has  acknowledged  their  divinity.    Trne; 
and   *'  mankind,"  says  Pascal,    **  is  a  man  thai 
never  dies,  but    is    always    advancing   towards 
perfection;*'    let   us    remember,    however,  that 
mankind  is  also  a  man  that  now  and  then  falla 
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Sick  on  the  road.  Bays  Monteequieu,  ''There 
is  in  every  nation  a  general  spirit  on  which 
power  itself  ia  founded  ;*'  but  he  forgot  to  add  that 
this  spirit  is  always  variable,  often  provisional  and 
imposed  by  necessity,  or  even  diseased.  This, 
perhaps,  is  the  case  with  France ;  it  also,  perhaps, 
is  looking  through  its  legs  at  the  period  of  the 
Oonsulato  and  Empire,  and  getting  giddy !  In 
such  circumstances  it  is  the  true  hero  who  boldly 
and  dexterously  rolls  back  this  spirit, or  purges  it; 
but  he  who  originates  and  fosters  it  to  the  full 
and  overflowing  is  an  enemy  and  a  fool,  and  Fate 
shall  one  day  give  bis  work  into  bis  hands. 


It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  in  conclusion, 
that  we  recommend  to  our  readers  a  perusal  of  the 
volumes  under  notice,  as  supplying  a  firm  basis 
whereon  to  found  steady  and  honest  opinions  on  the 
future  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  of  the  French  nation 
also,  in  so  far  as  it  may  become  Napoleonised. 
Objection  might  be  taken  to  the  preliminary  bio- 
graphical chapters,  inasmuch  as  they  are  tinged 
with  an  acrimony  sharper  than  is  virtuous  in  an 
historian;  but  this  blemish  extends  over  and  is 
confined  to  comparatively  few  pages,  and  detracts 
in  an  unimportant  degree  from  the  merits  of  the 
issue  as  a  careful  and  complete  compilation. 
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When  men  suffer  or  imagine  they  suffer  dis- 
tress, they  seldom  attribute  either  the  real  or  fan- 
ciful evil  to  its  just  cause.  When  the  aristocracy 
and  other  landed  gentry  complain  of  undue  and 
heavy  taxation  on  the  soil  and  its  products — when 
tliey  extol  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  and  rashly, 
obstinately,  or  ignorantly  oppose  all  innovation, 
and  all  commercial  and  financial  reforms,  they  do 
not  reflect  that  it  was  those  ancestors  who  autho- 
rised William  III.  to  legalise  a  funding-system,  in 
order  to  enable  him,  and  afterwards  Queen  Anne, 
to  carry  on  those  wars  of  expensive  and  fruitless 
.c:lory  against  Louis  XIV.,  which  did  not  prevent 
that  family  compact  which  placed  the  grandson  of 
that  monarcli  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  saddled 
that  kingdom  with  the  imbecility,  despotism  and 
bigotry  of  the  Bourbon  race ;  which  wars  were  for 
a  time  closed  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  which, 
TS'ithoat  securing  any  advantage  to  England,  has 
left  this  country  ever  since  afflicted  with  the  bur- 
den of  paying  the  interest  of  about  sixty  millions 
of  debt  It  was  their  ancestors  who  entered  into 
those  wars  with  Spain  in  1 739,  with  France  and 
Spain  in  ]  764,  with  the  British  American  Pro- 
vinces in  1773,  with  France  and  Spain  in  1793, 
by  which  Great  Britain,  exclusive  of  all  the 
interest  paid  since  VS^illiam  the  Third's  wars,  is 
still  taxed  with  a  burden  of  £800,000,000  of  debt, 
the  interest  of  which  amounts  to  £28,500,000  a-year; 
and  which  exhausts  annually  £5,000,000  levied  on 
malt,  £5,000,000  levied  on  tea,  £5,000,000  levied 
on  tobacco,  more  than  £4,000,0()0  levied  upon 
sugar,  £8,500,000  levied  on  8pirits,and  £1,000,000 
on  cleanliness,  or  soap.  This  is  one  of  the  astound- 
ing results  of  what  has  been  done  by  ancestral 
wisdom.  And  what  has  England  gained  by  at- 
tempting to  humble  France?  Behold  the  con- 
dition of  that  country  !  A  nation  without  a  spark 
of  liberty  remaining  within  its  bounds,  and  having 
for  a  Dictator  the  legitimate  heir  of  a  man  who 
made  himself  Emperor,  and  against  whom  England 
waged  war  to  the  death ! 

Let  us  turn  from  contemplating  the  evil  policy 
of  which  those  who  support  the  Derby  Ministry 
l>oast,  to  the  civiliAing  and  peaceful  legislation  of 


the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  then  we  dare  Lord 
Derby  and  the  Protectionists  to  reverse  that  legis- 
lation. We  must  also  not  forget,  that  if  landlords 
arc  smothered  by  mortgages,  that  it  was  under  a 
si i ding-scale  and  high  corn-prices  they  encumbered 
their  estates. 

We  need  not  go  back  to  those  dearths  previous 
to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  carried  off 
numerous  thousands — to  times  when  people  were 
glad  to  eat  fern-roots  and  ivy-berries — nor  to  the 
complaints  of  the  utter  decay  of  agriculture  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI. — nor  to  the 
period  when  Elizabeth's  first  care  was  that  the 
people  should  have  enough  of  bread.  The  com- 
plaints of  agricultural  ruin  are  sufficiently  abun- 
dant during  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years.  The 
whole  history  of  English  legislation  with  respect 
to  food  exhibits  the  futility,  except  for  evil,  of 
human  laws  upon  the  subject ;  for  as  no  laws  can 
control  or  avert  wet,  dry,  calm  or  stormy  seasons, 
and  as  the  Almighty  wisdom  has  provided  that 
the  calamities  of  bad  harvests  have  not  been  or 
ever  shall  be  universal,  the  only  wise  course  is  to 
leave  agricultural  manufactures^  like  all  others, 
free  to  competition.  But,  instead  of  nature's  laws, 
the  Government  and  the  law-makers  of  England 
have  been  constantly  interfering  in  making  and 
undoing  food-laws.  The  farmers,  instead  of  bene- 
fiting, have  been  at  all  times  sufierers  by  a  false 
reliance  on  those  protective  delusions;  and  we 
fearlessly  give  it  as  our  deliberate  opinion,  that 
the  greatest  curse  which  the  Protectionists  could 
now  inflict  on  the  landowners  and  farmers  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  would  be  to  succeed,  by  agita- 
tion or  otherwise,  to  re-impose  duties  on  the  im- 
portation of  com  and  other  essential  articles  of 
food. 

Protection  would  delude  them  into  more  ruinous 
procrastination,  and  from  at  once  submitting  to 
an  inevitable  necessity — that  of  considering  the 
soil  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  its  de  facto  quality, 
as  a  raw  tnateiial  which  must  be  wrought,  not 
at  the  expense  of  other  raw  materials,  nor  of 
other  branches  of  industry,  but  upon  the  principle 
that  the  owner  of  the  raw  material  (land)  and  i*~ 
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manufacturer  (the  farmer),  together  with  his  work- 
men, will  have  to  divide  among  them  the  value  of 
its  produce  at  the  price  for  which  they  con  sell  it 
in  the  market,  and  in  such  parts  as  they  mny  agree 
upon  among  themselves ;  that  is  to  say,  the  farmer 
ought  not  to  give  the  owner  of  the  raw  material 
(the  lajid)  more  than  he  considers  will  leave  him, 
on  an  average  of  a  cycle  of  seasons,  enough  to  pay 
him  for  the  cost  of  labour,  implements,  and  other 
outlays  for  production,  and  a  profit  to  maintain  him- 
self and  family  with  sufficient  food,  clothing  and 
shelter.  The  workman  ought  also  to  receive  for 
wages  as  much,  at  least,  as  will  feed  him  so  well  as  to 
maintain  him  in  health  and  full  bodily  strength, 
to  clothe  and  to  shelter  him  against  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather. 

If  this  just  and  impartial  rule  be  enforced,  the 
raw  material  of  land  can  have  no  plea  for  sj>ecial 
favour  over  other  property.  If  products  are  to  be 
taxed,  especially  food,  a  quarter  of  wheat  produced 
in  England  ought  to  pay  exactly  the  same  number 
of  shillings  or  pence  as  if  produced  in  the  Ukraine, 
Ohio,  or  any  other  place ;  that  is  to  say,  an  excise 
on  the  consumer,  as  is  the  practice  in  Prussia, 
Holland,  and  several  other  states.  We,  however, 
consider  that,  of  all  articles,  the  essential  food  of 
man  ought  to  be  free  from  legislative  restriction 
and  taxation.  Tax  distilled  spirits,  tobacco  and  ex- 
citing stimulants  as  high  as  you  may,  merely 
guarding  against  exceeding  the  point  of  temptation 
for  the  smuggler  to  come  in  and  cheat  the  reve- 
nue ;  but  let  it  be  the  first  care  qf  Government  and 
a  Legislature  to  remove  every  impediment  of  protec- 
tive and  fixed  duty  between  the  essential  food  of 
man  and  the  mouth  of  every  man,  icoman  and  child 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

As  to  periods  of  agricultural  and  commercial 
distress,  it  is  impossible  at  any  time  to  attribute 
them  to  Free-trade. 

We  had  a  great  commercial  crisis  and  ogricul- 
tural  distress  in  1766,  in  consequence  of  the  dear- 
ness  of  provisions.  After  riots  had  broken  out  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  many  lives  lost,  the 
ports  were  opened  for  the  importation  of  corn ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  corn-jobbers 
on  account  of  the  bounty,  an  embargo  was  laid,  by 
order  in  Council,  on  the  exportation  of  grain  of  all 
kinds.  An  indemnity  for  this  act  of  the  Ministers 
being  asked  for  in  Parliament,  the  violence  of  the 
debates  was  unexampled ;  and  four  amendments  to 
the  address  to  the  Crown  were  moved,  but  nega- 
tived.  In  1768  the  Spitalfield  weavers  were,  in 
consequence  of  low  wages,  guilty  of  atrocious  riots ; 
and  the  colliers  of  Stourbridge,  by  physical  force, 
compelled  iho  farmers  and  corndealers  to  sell  them 
wheat  at  five  shillings  the  bushel.  There  were  riots 
at  the  same  time  caused  by  the  coalheavers,  on  ac- 
count of  scarcity  of  food,  want  of  employment,  and 
low  wages.  Processions  in  a  riotous  spirit  were 
made  on  like  grounds  by  the  sailors ;  and  the  ship- 
owners complained  that  they  were  ruined,  and 
could  find  no  employment  for  their  ships,  tliough 
the  Navigation-laws  were  in  full  force.  In  1769 
and  1770  further  discontents,  riots,  murders  and 
executions  prevailed.  In  1772  there  were  nume- 
rous bankruptciesx  and  mimerous  commercial  em- 


barrassments. In  1799  riots  and  breaking  of  ma* 
chinery  prevailed  in  Lancashire  and  other  places ; 
and  in  the  December  of  this  year  extraordinary 
meetings  were  held  in  the  county  of  York,  and 
in  all  the  chief  towns,  for  retrenchment  and 
economy  in  the  national  expenditure,  to  alleviate 
the  prevailing  distress.  These  meetings  produced 
great  sensation,  and  the  landed  interests  of  York- 
shire appeared  prominent  at  these  assemblies.  The 
York  petition  was  signed  by  SOOO  freeholders. 
The  great  failures  of  1793  arose  chiefly  from  greedy 
speculations  in  corn.  In  1795  there  was  great 
scarcity,  and  the  Lords  of  the  Council  attempted, 
by  their  example,  to  induce  the  rich,  ft>r  the  sake 
of  the  poor,  to  use  only  coarse  bread  in  their  fami- 
lies. The  Metropolis  and  other  jmrts  of  the 
country  continued  to  suffer  extreme  distress  from 
scarcity,  and  the  dearth  approached  to  famine.  It 
was  relieved,  however,  by  the  follow^ing  abundant 
harvest.  In  1797,  'general  discredit  having  pre- 
vailed, the  Bank  of  England  suspended  its  cash 
payments.  In  1800  there  was  scarcity,  and  food 
was  very  dear.  The  inclosure  of  7,800,000  acrea 
of  waste-lands  was  recommended  by  the  grand 
jury  of  York;  and  in  1801  the  sale  of  fine  wheat 
bread  was  prohibited,  and  brown  bread  ordered  to 
be  substituted.  In  Febniary,  1803,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  stated  tliat,  in  consequence  of 
£20,000,000  having  been  drawn  from  the  country 
for  grain,  it  became  necessary  to  continue  the  Bank 
Restriction  Act.  This  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  as 
bearing  on  the  various  acts  of  legislation  framed 
since  16S8  for  encouraging  agriculture  by  Protec- 
tion. Yet,  in  consequence  of  a  good  harvest  in 
1803,  and  the  price  of  wheat  falling  to  60s.,  a 
new  Corn-law  was  passed  in  1804,  which  pro- 
hibited the  importation  of  wheat  until  the  average 
price  in  England  reached  63s. ;  but  it  was  not  fwe 
of  duty  till  the  price  was  66s.  In  1810  gold 
had  nearly  altogether  disappeared;  and  the  exclu- 
sion, for  some  time,  of  our  trade  with  tlie  Conti- 
nent, except  when  evaded  by  smuggling,  caused 
embarrassments  in  trade  and  suspensions  in  manu- 
factures. In  1811  thuLudditc  Riots  broke  out  in 
Nottingham,  Derbyshire  and  other  places.  They 
assumed  a  most  dangerous  character  during  tho 
ensuing  year.  Up  to  the  i)eace  of  1814  and  1815, 
the  state  of  the  country  was  constantly  uneasy  with 
regard  to  its  trade  and  industry. 

In  1815  a  new  Corn-law  was  passed,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  peace  and  a  sudden  fall  of 
prices.  Foreign  wheat  was  prohibited  until  the 
price  of  English  wheat  reached  SOs.  Notwith- 
standing this  protection,  plenty  was  not  se- 
cured nor  tranquillity  maintained.  In  1816  riots 
broke  out  in  Wales  and  in  London  among  the 
Spitalfields  weavers.  The  City  of  London  at  the 
same  time  petitioned  the  Regent,  declaring  "  that 
there  was  great  distress  prevailing  over  all  parts 
of  tlie  kingdom,"  and  demanding  *'  a  thorough  re- 
form of  Parliament"  In  1817  great  meetings 
were  assembled  in  every  large  town  in  Great 
Britain ;  and  the  royal  message  informed  Parlia- 
ment that  combinations  were  numerous  throughout 
the  kingdom.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  sus- 
pended, and  the  illegal  and  celebrated  SidnioQth 
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circular  was  promulgftted.  Peace  being  maiu- 
tained,  trade  and  manafactuiing  industry  continued 
to  improve.  In  1819  a  monstrous  slaughter  of 
the  people  was  perpetrated  by  the  yeomanry  in  a 
field  near  Manchester,  for  which  the  magistrates 
and  the  major  commanding  the  yeomanry  received 
the  Kegent's  thanks.  Daring  the  severe  weather  of 
the  sQCceeding  year,  the  poor  suffered  great  dis- 
tress. The  Bank  Restriction  Act  was  continued 
in  force  until  1823. 

In  1822  there  were  abundant  harvests  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  France,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
Continent ;  but  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  potato- 
crop,  a  famine  and  agrarian  outrage  prevailed  at 
the  same  time  in  Ireland.  Extraordinary  subscrip- 
tions for  the  relief  of  Irish  famine  were  raised  in 
England.  In  1823  the  long  peace  and  the  resump- 
tion of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  had  by  this 
time  caused  a  great  degree  of  national  prosperity 
in  trade  and  manufactures;  but  notwithstanding 
the  prohibition  of  foreign  corn  until  the  price  of 
wheat  rose  to  SOs.,  the  landed  interests  complained 
loudly  of  their  embarrassments ;  and  no  less  than 
sixteen  counties  sent  requisitions  to  their  sherififs 
to  call  county  meetings  to  consider  the  causes  of 
agricultural  distress.  These  meetings  were  held ; 
and  as  they  had  no  pretence  to  ask  for  a  prohibi- 
tion of  foreign  corn,  tliey  petitioned  for  a  remission 
of  taxes,  economy  «» the  expenditure^  and  a  reform 
oj  Parliament.  The  prosperity  of  trade  and 
manufactures,  however,  extended  its  benefits  to 
lands ;  rents  rose,  and  the  agitation  for  reform  on 
the  part  of  the  landlords  suicided. 

The  year  1824  exhibited  extraordinary  activity 
in  manufactures,  trade  and  shipping.  Money  was 
remarkably  abundant ;  and  this  prosperity  led  to 
those  wild  speculations  and  investments  which 
produced  a  crisis  of  great  distress  in  1825  and 
1826.  The  last  montlis  of  1825  and  the  early 
months  of  1826  constituted  a  period  of  commercial, 
manufacturing,  and  shipping  distress  and  calamity 
— we  believe  unsurpassed  by  any  previous  crisis. 
Several  banks  of  old  standing  failed  in  Yorkshire, 
in  the  West  of  England,  and  in  London.  The 
panic  became  general,  and  the  Bank  of  England  was 
only  saved  by  re-issuing  one  and  two  pound  notes. 
A  deficient  harvest  came,  prices  of  wheat  rose,  and, 
after  great  opposition  from  the  landlords,  a  resolu- 
tion was  carried  through  the  Commons,  vesting  a 
power  in  Ministers  to  allow  the  importation  of 
foreign  corn  on  moderate  conditions. 

Now,  all  the  calamities  which  we  have  enume- 
rated were,  it  is  true,  but  interruptions  to  the  in- 
domitable growth,  strength  and  prosperity  of 
Britain.  But  they  all  occurred  under  the  most 
stringent  of  our  protection  and  navigation  laws. 
No  relaxation  in  either  was  made  until  in  1826, 
by  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  then  only  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  A  highly-protective  Corn-law  existed 
from  that  time  until  the  last  experiment  of  a 
Eliding-scale  was  introduced  by  Sir  Robert  Peel ; 
but  finding  that  it  failed,  like  all  other  expedients, 
he  boldly  faced  the  difficulty,  and  abolished  the 
fallacy  of  Protection  altogether. 

In  the  meantime  have  the  Corn  and  Navigation 
Uws  prevented  distress  and  calamity  ?    Was  not 


the  country  frequently  disturbed  and  alarmed  in 
various  counties  by  incendiary  fires,  and  the  burn- 
ing of  corn-stacks  and  barns  ?  Have  we  not  had 
the  commercial  crisis  of  1836-7,  which  will  be 
long  remembered  for  the  crash  of  great  houses, 
and  for  the  ruin  of  many  of  those  who  had  long 
flourished?  Then  came  bad  harvests  in  1845  and 
1846,  with  the  Irish  famine  and  the  commercial 
crisis  of  1847 ;  all  before  the  free  trade  in  corn 
had  come  into  operation. 

We  may  now  show  the  fluctuation  of  prices 
under  the  system  of  Protective  delusion  for  the 
last  hundred  years : — 

In  four  years  between  1751  and  1702  the  price 
was  under  SOs.  During  seventeen  ye^irs  between 
1751  and  1780,  the  price  of  wheat  was  from  30s. 
to  398.,  with  fluctuations  from  403.  to  00s.  per 
quarter  during  the  thirty  years.  From  1780  the 
prices  fluctuated  suddenly  from  403.  lO^d.  to  543., 
7l8.,  923.,  81s.,  and  968?  From  1799  to  1800  from 
58s.  8d.  to  92s.  and  126s.;  or,  calculating  gold 
at  twenty-eight  shillings  the  guinea,  from  about  44s. 
to  69s.,  and  to  94s.  6d.  per  quarter  of  the  present 
money.  On  Lady-day,  1801,  the  price  was  177s., 
which  fell  at  Michaelmas  to  80s.  On  Lady-day 
during  the  following  years  the  prices  were  OSs., 
60d.,  59s.,  88s.,  80s.,  88a.,  74s.  6d.,  IOO3,  104s. 
1363.,  86s.,  8O3.,  72s.,  132s.,  1043.,  80s.,  80s.,  66s., 
56s.,  60s.,  68s.,  84s.,  8O3. ;  and  at  Michaelmas, 

1826,  the  price  fell  to  66s. 

In  each  of  the  years  1793-4-5-6-7*8  and  1799 
to  1803  the  Corn  and  Navigation  laws  were  relaxed 
by  Orders  in  Council.  In  1825  the  restrictions  on 
corn  imported  from  the  colonies  were  suspended. 
In  1826  the  Corn-laws  were  suspended  from  Slst 
May  to  J  6th  August,  on  paying  fixed  duties  of 
123.  per  quarter  on  wheat,  8s.  on  peas,  and  beans, 
and  rye,  Os.  on  barley,  43.  on  oats,  and  3s.  6d.  per 
cwt.  on  flour.  Further  reductions  were  made  by 
order  in  Council  of  Ist  September,  1826.  In  July, 

1827,  and  in  1847  and  1848  the  Corn-laws  and 
Navigation-laws,  with  respect  to  importing  grain, 
were  suspended  under  certain  limitations.  The 
annual  average  prices  of  corn  during  the  twenty- 
five  years,  1827  to  1851  inclusive,  were  per  im- 
perial quarter  56s.  8d.,  6O3.  5d.,  663.  3d.,  64s.  3d., 
663.  4d.,  58s.  8d.,  523.  lid.,  46s.  2d.,  398.  4d., 
4Ss.  6d.,  55s.  lOd.,  643.  7d.,  703.  8d.,  663.  4d., 
57s.  3d.,  503.  Id.,  51s.  3d.,  50s.  Id.,  503.  lOd., 
543.  8d.,  69s.  9d.,  503. 6d. ;  44$.  6d.,  403. 38s.,  7d. ; 
from  363.  to  44s. ;  from  353.  to  43s. 

But  the  averages  fluctuated  greatly  during  the 
several  weeks  of  those  years.  For  example,  in 
1820  the  weekly  averages  fluctuated  from  553. 4d. 
to  753.  lid. ;  in  1832  from  61s.  3d.  to  633.  7d. ; 
in  1834  from  40s.  6d.  to  49s.  6d.;  in  1836  from 
36s.  to  01 3.  9d.;  in  1838  from  523. 4d.  to  788. 4d.; 
in  1839  from  658.  6d.  to  81s.  6d. ;  in  1840  froux 
588.  lOd.  to  723.  lOd.;  in  1841  from  OOs.  7d.  to 
76s.  Id.;  in  1842  from  468.  lOd.  to  653.  8d.;  in 
1843  from  453.  5d.  to  61s.  2d;  in  1S44  from 
45s.  Id.  to  563. 5d.;  in  1845  from  458.  to  60a.  Id.: 
in  1846  from  45a.  Id.  to  648.  4d, ;  in  1847  from 
41)8.  6d.  to  102s.  5d.;  in  1848  from  46s.  lOd.  to 
568.  lOd.;  in  1840  from  388,  9d.  to  49s.  Id.;  in 
1850  from  37s.  Id  to  443.  2d.;  and  in  1861  from 
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358.  6d.  to  438.  6d. ;  the  average  prices  in  London 
have  been  for  tlio  six  weeks  ending  3rd  April, 
1851,  wheat,  37b.  5d.,  barley,  23s.  2(1.,  oats, 
IGs.  6d.,  rye,  248.  6d.,  beans,  268.  7d.,  peas, 
25s.  Gd.;  and  for  the  same  period,  185*2,  wheat, 
423.  4d.,  barley,  SOs.  2d.,  oats,  19s.  7d.,  rye, 
31s.  4d.,  beans,  30s.  id.,  and  peas,  208.  7d. 

So  much  for  prices.  Our  opinion  ia  that,  taking 
good  and  bad  harvests  together,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  a  perfectly  free  trade  in  com,  it 
will  be  a  rare  occurrence  for  the  prices  of  wheat  to 
range  so  low  as  during  the  year  1840,  and  ever 
to  be  so  high  as  during  previous  years  of  bad 
harvests. 

With  regard  to  American  wheat  and  flour,  we 
will  say  no  more  than  that  there  are  circum- 
stances inseparable  from  the  moral,  social  and  phy- 
sical condition  of  the  United  States,  which  will 
ever  prevent  them  expoi;^ng  large  quantities  of 
wheat  and  flour  to  the  United  Kingdom  at  any 
profit,  except  prices  not  less  than  from  44s.  to  528. 
can  be  obtained  for  the  same  in  England.  The 
circumstances  we  allude  to  chiefly  are.  First,  high 
wages  for  high  value  obtained  by  labour,  which 
will  probably  be  permanent  among  a  nation  of 
freemen  (for  the  slaves  are  not  the  cultivators  of 
wheat),  in  regions  of  such  vast  extent,  that  the 
chief  cultivators  are  the  proprietors  of  their  farms, 
and  in  which  labourers,  Irish  immigrants  for  some 
time  after  their  arrival  excepted,  soon  become 
landowners,  artisans,  or  traders.  Second,  that  the 
numbers  of  theproducers  of  grain  and  bread-stuffs, 
according  to  the  several  censuses  of  the  United 
States,  do  not  increase  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  non-producers  of  food.  Third,  that  the  slaves 
in  the  United  States,  whose  wages,  or  rather  the 
cost  of  purchasing  or  breeding,  or  of  maintaining 
them,  can  in  any  way  be  considered  low,  though 
de  facto  it  is  not  low  wages,  are  chiefly  employed 
in  cultivating  cotton  and  tobacco — articles  which 
cannot  enter  into  competition  with  British  or  Irish 
agriculture.  Fourth,  in  no  country  has  the  popu- 
lation of  the  towns  increased  so  rapidly  as  in  the 
United  States ;  therefore  the  whole  population  of 
the  towns — all  those  employed  on  railways,  canals, 
and  other  public  works,  in  ship-building,  in  lake, 
river,  coasting  and  foreign  trade  and  navigation, 
and  in  the  fisheries,  the  smiths,  carpenters  and 
other  artisans  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  the 
United  States,  mth  also  a  great  portion  of  the 
slaves,  are  all  consumers  hwt  not  producers  of  wheat 
and  other  grain.  The  high  wages  and  the  home 
demand  for  food  must  always  prevent  very  low 
prices  in  America.  But  at  wnatever  the  price  may 
be  either  in  Europe  or  America,  the  time  has 
arrived  when  the  fallacy  and  injustice  of  protective 
duties  on  human  food  have,  defacto^  disappeared 
for  ever  from  the  British  Isles,  Each  one  of  all 
the  people  MciU  have  henceforward  in  his  power  to 
buv,  at  untaxed  and  natural  prices,  as  much  essen- 
tial food  as  his  means  can  pay  for.  To  this  stem 
but  just  fact — to  this  destiny — the  landlords  of 
Great  Britain  and  of  Ireland  must  as  inevitably 
submit,  as  all  elements  have  and  must  do  to  the 
eternal  laws  of  nature. 

Merchants,  manufacturers,  and  artisans,  if  they 


are  involved  in  embarrassments,  have  submitted, 
and  must  submit,  to  the  consequences.  Yet  how 
numerous  are  those  classes  in  proportion  to  tbc 
landholders !  How  many  thousands  of  merchantd, 
shipowners,  manufacturers  and  artizans  have  been 
mined,  and  their  families  reduced  to  poverty,  and 
all  of  them  forgotten  in  a  few  years  ;  unless,  by 
honestly  facing  adversity,  by  resuming  with  in- 
creased efforts  and  with  greater  frugality  the  pur- 
suits of  industry  and  trade,  they  have,  as  they  hap- 
pily frequently  have,  recovered  their  position  in 
the  world. 

We  repeat  that  the  encumbered  landlord  mmt 
submit  to  the  same  destiny  as  the  embarraud 
tradesman^  tnanufadurer,  shipotcner  or  merchant. 
None  cftu  hereafter  escape  by  partial  laws.  The 
day  has  passed  away  for  ever  when  the  great  body 
of  her  Majesty's  subjects  will  consent  to  have  a 
Parliament  consisting  of  a  House  of  Lords  and  a 
House  ofLandhrdSy  to  make  special  laws  for  agri- 
culture, in  order  to  restrict  by  fictitious  high  prices 
the  quantity  of  food  to  be  consumed  by  the  people. 
All  taxation  must  also  be  imposed  according  to  tbc 
most  equitable  distribution  that  can  be  practicable. 

We  must  consider  all  wealth  aa  the  product  of 
labour — of  labour  applied  so  as  to  render  a  raw 
material,  whether  land,  cotton,  wood  or  metal, 
valuable,  when  the  article  produced  or  manu- 
factured from  either  material  is  demanded  or 
sold  in  the  home-market  or  to  the  markets  of 
the  world.  We  make  no  distinction  whetbor 
the  article  pro<Uiced  be  a  quarter  of  corn,  a  cwt. 
of  sugar,  a  ton  of  iron,  a  web  of  woollen,  or  a 
piece  of  cotton  :  labour  and  art  produce  all.  Now 
as  to  the  protection  of  the  one  or  the  other,  let  tis 
take  an  example  of  two  encumbered  articles — /fl"'^ 
and  sugar.  If  a  merchnnt  at  Calcutta  exports 
10,000  bags  of  sugar  to  London,  and  if  he  draws 
bills  for  it  to  the  amount  of  1*10,000  on  the  mer- 
chant to  whom  the  sugar  is  consigned,  the  latter 
accepts  the  bills,  provided  he  receives  the  bills  of 
lading,  which  places  the  sugar  in  his  hands  for  dis- 
posal, in  order  to  realise  the  money  to  pay  the  bills 
at  maturity.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  merchant 
at  Calcutta  who  phippcd  the  sugar,  being  a  needy 
man,  has  hypothecated  the  sugar,  that  is  to  say, 
received  i'OOOO  from  the  Oriental  money-lender 
(the  East  India  Company),  he  has  parted  with  so 
much  or  all  of  his  ownership  in  the  sugar,  and  the 
merchant  in  London  cannot  possess  or  sell  it  until 
he  pays  £9000  to  the  East  India  Company  ;  nor 
will  he  accept  the  bills,  unless  he  is  confident  tbat 
the  sugar  will  sell  for  fully  as  much  more,  after 
paying  £9000  to  the  proprietor's  agents  in  Lead- 
enhall-street 

If  10,000  acres  of  the  material  land  can,  at  the 
natural  market  price,  be  hired  to  an  agricultural 
manufacturer^  so  as  to  afford  to  pay  its  otmer  a 
sum  of  £10,000  annual  rent  for  hire  of  the  land, 
leaving,  exclusive  of  this  rent,  a  reasonable  value 
of  produce  for  its  annual  labour  and  profit,  the 
material  land  is  actually  in  the  same  condition 
with  respect  to  its  ownership  as  the  sugar  when 
not  hypothecated  to  the  office  at  LeadenhaU-street, 
But  if  the  material  land  has  passed  through  tbo 
hands  of  some   Conveyancing  Olossin,  who  has 
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hypothecated  the  10,000  acres  to  some  money- 
lender, under  an  obligation  called  a  mortgage,  of 
paying  as  annual  interest  £9000,  the  money-lender 
is  exactly  as  much  the  owner  of  the  land  as  the 
office  at  Leadenhall-street  was  of  the  sugar ;  and 
the  nominal  landowner  can  only  legally  and  justly 
receive  £1000  annually  for  the  hire  of  his  10,000 
acres — even  though  he  should  say,  as  has  been  said 
by  a  noble  earl  and  by  Bome  others,  in  expressions 
anionnting  to  the  following,  **  My  establishment, 
my  rank  in  society,  my  habits  of  life,  the  expecta- 
tions and  the  marriages  of  my  daughters,  the 
educating  and  the  purchasing  of  commissions  in  the 
army,  or  of  livings  in  the  Church,  for  my  younger 
sons,  and  the  unavoidable  though  inevitable  expen- 
diture of  corrupting  the  electors  of  the  borough 
for  which  I  sit,  or  my  eldest  son  sits,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  render  it  an  absolute  necessity  for  me 
to  have  an  income,  not  of  £1000  but  of  £10,000 
per  annuQL  I  have — my  father,  grandAither  and 
great-grandfather  have — always  spent  annually 
that  sum ;  I  therefore  demand,  coute  qui  coute,  a 
vested  right  to  that  income ;  and  I  will  obtain  it 
by  increasing  the  price  of  wheat  and  the  bread  of 
all  the  people,  and  therefore  increase  my  rent,  by 
a  duty  of  Ss,  or  lOa.  or  more,  on  every  quarter 
of  wheat,  and  so  much  in  proportion  on  all  other 
food  not  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom." 

To  indulge  in  such  delusive  hopes  is  but  in- 
creasing the  measure  of  embarrassment.  It  has 
become  clear  that  if  a  property  which  is  let 
for  an  annual  rent  of  £10,000  a-year  is  nt  the 
same  time  mortgaged  for  £9000,  that  the  nomi- 
nal proprietor  must  either  be  content  to  live  on 
£1000  a-year,  or  his  land  must  undergo  the  fate  of 
all  encumbered  estates.  Legislative  necromancy 
will  prove  unavailing  to  maintain  the  incomes  of 
improvident  men,  whether  they  be  landlords,  mer- 
chants, shipowners,  manufacturers,  retail  traders, 
artizans  or  labourers. 

Among  other  matters,  the  agricultural  Protec- 
tionists complain  of  undue  local  taxation,  in  the 
shape  of  Poor-laws,  County-rates,  &c.  Let  us  see 
with  what  justice.  The  population  of  Great  Britain, 
bythecensusof  1861,  amounted  to  about  19,000,000 
inhabitants ;  that  of  the  cities  and  towns  within  the 
strictly  electoral  limits  of  voters  sending  members 
to  Parliament  was  8,563,295.  We  have  taken 
some  pains  to  estimate  the  population  of  numerous 
towns  that  do  not  send  members  to  Parliament ;  of 
the  suburban  parishes ;  of  great  cities  and  towns 
excluded  from  any  except  the  county  representa- 
tion, but  with  populations  strictly  urban ;  and  of 
the  persons  employed  in  the  iron,  coal,  tin,  copper 
and  salt-mines,  and  also  in  the  factories  without 
the  electoral  towns  spread  over  Yorkshire,  Lan« 
cashire,  Cheshire,  Staffordshire,  Lanarkshire,  Beu- 
frew,  Ayrshire,  Stirlingshire  and  Angus,  who  are 
in  no  way  employed  in  agriculture;  and  our 
estimate  exceeds  2,400,000  inhabitants,  which, 
with  the  above,  is  equal  to  half  of  the  population 
of  Great  Britain ;  and  as  the  urban  population  are 
notoriously  higher  taxed,  locally,  than  the  rural  in- 
habitants, the  assertion  to  have  Protection  on  ac- 
count of  peculiar  rural  burdens  is  far  worse  than 
valueless. 


The  benefits  of  the  commercial  and  financial 
legislation  which  was  commenced  in  the  year 
1830  will  be  clearly  understood  by  the  British 
people,  for  whom  especially  we  write  this  article, 
on  reading  the  following  statistical  details : — 

In  1 825  the  tax  upon  salt  was  abolished  as  a 
boon,  not  to  commerce  but  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terest ;  and  in  1826  the  tax  upon  wire  was  repealed. 
No  further  reductions  were  effected  in  the  duties 
of  excise  until  the  year  1830,  during  which,  and 
the  four  succeeding  years,  the  following  taxes  were 
reduced : 

The  Duty  on  Beer  and  Cider,  yielding  to  tho 

Berenue  about £3,256,000 

on  Leather 398,127 

on  Printed  Goods  ....  670,330 

on  Candles             ...        *  470,059 

on  Tiles 65,000 

on  Starch 91,000 

on  Stono  Bottles            .        .        .  3,658 

on  Sweets  and  Mead     .        .        .  4^090 


Ainountini;  to 


.  £1,856,841 


By  the  Act  of  the  22nd  May,  1829,  the  im- 
portation of  silk  and  silk  goods  was  allowed  under 
reduced  duties.  lu  1830,  the  duties  on  French 
wines  were  assimilated  to  those  of  Portugal,  and 
reduced  one-third.  The  total  revenue  of  the  ex- 
cise in  1829  was  £20,724,449 ;  but  at  that  time  the 
tea-duties,  yielding  £3,321,7^2,  were  levied  by  tho 
excise  instead  of  the  customs,  which  amount  de- 
ducted from  the  former,  lefl  the  excise-revenue  at 
£17,402,727.  lu  1835-6,  the  excise-duties  on 
glass,  paper  and  soap  were  reduced  to  the  extent 
of  £'768,000;  and  of  587,917  trading  establish- 
ments and  factories  previously  subjected  to  excise- 
surveys,  26*2,191  of  them  were  relieved  shortly 
afterwards  from  that  inquisition.  Since  that 
period,  the  following  items  of  excise  have  been 
repealed : 


The  Duty  on  Auctions 
on  Bricks 
on  Ol%ss 
on  Vinegar 


Amounting  to 


.     £286,620 

456,452 

865,267 

26,000 

.  £1,634,389 


The  total  of  the  preceding  reductions  being,  since 
1830,  £7,232,183 ;  from  which,  however,  we  must 
deduct  the  increased  duties  of  excise,  which  in- 
clude duty  on  railways,  £1,287,33*2 ;  4d.  per  gallon 
on  spirits,  and  5  per  cent  on  all  branches  of  the 
excise  except  post-horses  and  post-horse  licenses, 
and  5  per  cent,  and  the  other  taxes  upon  railways. 
In  Ireland  there  has  been  no  duty  upon  bricks, 
and  the  duty  on  glass  and  auctions,  in  1840,  only 
amounted  to  £'23,351. 

Now  during  the  year  1851,  the  net  revenue  of 
excise  amounted,  including  charges  of  collection,  to 
£15,342,207.  Were  we,  therefore,  to  add  the  ex- 
cise-duties upon  auctions,  vinegar,  bricks  and  glass, 
even  if  those  duties  produced  no  more  than  they  did 
in  1840,  viz.  £1,634,339,  the  gross  revenue  of  ex- 
cise would  amount  to  £16,966,546:  or  a  surplus 
over  the  excise  of  1840  of  £2,199,313  ;  and  over 
1830.  allowing  all  duties  repealed,  £6,797,002 : 
and  deducting  nearly  £300,000,  duty  on  railways, 
would  be  about  £6,500,000.     Siiicc  1840,  tho 
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customa'  duties  on  tho  following  articles  have  been 
repealed:  viz.  annato,  arrowroot^  pearl  and  pot 
alkali,  barilla,  bark  for  tanning  and  all  other 
barks,  borax,  boracic  acidj  brimstone,  bristles, 
cork  (anmanufacturcd)  copper  ore,  regulus  and 
copper,  iron,  lead,  saltpetre  and  cubic  nitre,  spelter, 
manganese,  and  all  other  metals  and  dye-stuflfs, 
amounting  to  £178,240  ;  also  on  elephants'  teeth, 
flax  and  tow,  furs  of  all  kinds,  mahogany,  box- 
wood, and  all  wood  in  furniture,  hats  and  bonnets 
of  all  kinds  except  of  straw,  and  plaitings  of  all 
kinds  except  of  straw,  hemp  of  all  kinds,  hidcsand 
skins  tanned  or  untanned,  oils  of  all  sorts  except 
chemical  or  perfume,  fish  of  all  kinds  excepting  an- 
chovies and  turbot,  rags  and  other  material  for 
making  paper,  rhubarb  and  other  drugs,  seeds  of 
all  kinds,  except  clover ;  silk,  raw,  spun,  or  organ- 
zine ;  rosin,  turpentine  and  pitch — amounting  alto- 
gether to  £6*/iO,000.  All  duties  on  cotton  manu- 
factures, on  woollen  and  linen  manufactures  (ex- 
cept articles  made  up  in  apparel  or  dresses), 
amounting  altogether  to  £;J5,00U.  The  duty  on  all 
manufactures  of  iron,  steel,  leather  and  horn,  ex- 
cepting boots,  shoes,  gloves  and  saddlery,  clocks 
and  watches,  and  on  sheep's  wool  and  cotton  wool, 
amounting  to  £782,622.  On  whale  fins,  bees'-wax, 
and  several  other  articles,  £152,000;  the  duty 
on  timber  from  British  America,  which  was  re- 
duced from  10s.  to  Is.  per  load,  causing  a  loss  to  the 
revenue  of  about  £800,000.  Besides  which,  the  duty 
on  all  timber  for  ship*building,  except  on  foreign 
oak  and  fir,  has  been  nearly  repealed,  while  the 
duty  on  foreign  timber  has  been  greatly  reduced. 
In  1840,  the  duty  levied  on  timber  and  wood  of  all 
sorts  amounted  to  £1,691,820.  The  absolute 
amount  of  duty  repealed  upon  the  quantity  im« 
ported  during  the  same  year,  amounted  to  more 
than  £1,300,000,  which,  if  no  more  had  been  im- 
ported than  during  that  year,  the  balance  to  be 
paid  into  tho  Exchequer  would  amount  only  to 
£391,320.  But  such  has  been  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  wood  in  the  United  Kingdom,  that 
the  revenue  from  this  aource  had  increased  to 
£665,914  in  1850.  Tho  duty  upon  spirits  has 
been  reduced  from  22s.  6d.  to  15s.  per  gallon.  The 
revenue  from  this  source  amounted  in  1840  to 
£2,433,707  ;  but  notwitlistanding  the  great  reduc- 
tion in  duty,  in  1850  it  yielded  £2,469,748.  The 
revenue  derived  from  sugar  in  1840  amounted  to 
£4,465,000.  The  duties  on  the  Muscovado  sugar 
of  foreign  countries,  which  in  1840  amounted  to 
£3  33.  per  cwt  was,  however,  reduced  to  17s.  and 
153.  6d.,  and  on  colonial  sugars  from  24s.  to  12s. 
and  lis.  in  1850,  when  the  revenue  amounted  to 
£3,984,400,  being  within  £480,400  of  tho  revenue 
in  1840,  while  the  rate  of  duty  was  more  than 
double  the  amount  in  1850,  The  amount  of  sugar 
entered  for  home  consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  year  1840  amounted  only 
to  3,5p4,832  cwts.,  but  in  1850  it  amounted 
to  6,239,094  cwts.,  of  which  there  were  im- 
ported— 

Cwts.  £ 

From  tho  British  Fosicssions       .    6,201,200 
which  at  the  old  dutj  of  21s. 
would  haTo  yielded  to  tho  re- 
▼Wtt« 0,241,447 


Brought  orer.      .        .        . 
Foroign  Sug^r  of  aU  aorta     . 

which  at  the  old  duty  of  678. 

wouldhaTejrieldcd  tothe  revenue 
Bcfined  Sugars      .... 

which    at  the  old  duty  would 

hare  yielded  to  the  reTeaue       . 


The  augar  dutiea  in  1850  yielded 


Cwta.        £ 

.    6,341,417 
911,115 


116,073 


2,870,013 


807,528 

£9,478,987 
8,984,400 


Thoreioie  there  is  a  earing  to  the  ooasumers  of  £5,494,587 

while    the    increased    consumption    amounts  to 
2,634,262  cwts. 

In  1840  oxen,  cows,  calves,  sheep,  lambs,  goats, 
kids,  swine  and  poultry  were  all  prohibited.  All 
these  are  now  admitted  free  of  duty  with  the  ex- 
ception of  poultry,  upon  which  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  5  per  cent,  is  still  levied.  Bacon,  beans,  and 
berries  of  all  kinds,  gelatine,  lard,  lemon-peel  and 
lemon -juice,  potatoes,  beef  (fresh  or  salted),  and 
also  pork,  are  now  admitted  duty  free. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  duties  on  tlie 
following  articles  have  been  reduced :  on  arrow- 
root from  Is.  per  lb.  to  Ss.  6d.  per  cwt ;  butter 
from  20s.  to  lOs,  per  cwt;  cheese  from  10s.  to  5i. 
per  cwt ;  cyder  from  £21  10s.  to  £5  os.  per  ton; 
coffee  from  the  several  duties  of  Is.  3d.,  Is.,  9d^ 
and  6d.,  according  to  the  place  of  growth,  to  Cd. 
on  foreign,  and  4d.  on  colonial ;  and  now  the  cof- 
fee of  aU  countries  is  admitted  at  an  equal  duty 
of  3d.  per  lb.  The  duty  has  also  been  reduced 
upon  cocoa  from  6d.  to  2d.  per  lb. ;  and  on  all 
preserved  fruits  from  Is.  to  6d. ;  and  on  currants 
and  raisins  from  UHs,  to  15s.  Reductions  have  also 
been  made  on  fruits  and  essences.  The  duty  on 
maccaroni  and  vermicelli  has  been  reduced  one 
half;  on  onions  from  Ss.  to  6d.  per  bushel;  olire- 
oil  is  admitted  duty  free  ;  pickles  of  all  sorts  have 
been  reduced  from  Is.  to  4:d.  per  gallon ;  bams 
283.  to  7s.  per  cwt ;  sausages  from  4a.  to  Id.;  and 
rice  from  2s.  6d.  per  bushel  to  Is.  per  quarter. 

The  reductions  made  in  tho  customs'  duties  from 
the. year  1830  to  the  year  1849  inclusive,  amount 
to  £9,734,958,  which,  together  with  the  recent  re- 
ductions in  the  timber-duties,  exceed  £10,000,000. 
But  the  new  imports  since  that  period,  including 
the  5  per  cent  on  tho  amount  of  the  duties,  con- 
stitute an  increase  exceeding  £1,200,000. 

In  1833  tho  House-tax  was  reduced,  and  in  1834 
it  was  totally  abolish eil.  The  loss  of  the  revenue 
was  about  £1,625,000 ;  and  the  reductions  made 
7n  the  rate  of  postage  in  the  year  1839  caused  a 
deficiency  in  the  revenue  of  £1,057,000. 

The  total  amount  of  increased  taxation,  including 
the  Property-tax  and  the  duties  of  5  per  cent,  on 
customs,  excise  and  railways,  from  1830  to  18o0  in- 
clusive, has  been  £8,389,225,and  the  total  reduction 
of  duties  £21,352,393,  making  a  difference  in  the 
taxation  borne  by  the  people  of  1*12,963,168,  to 
which  we  must  add  the  amount  of  the  window- 
duties  (about  £1,800,000)  repealed  in  1851,  anJ 
deduct  the  probable  amount  of  the  House-duty 
(estimated  at  £800,000),  which  increases  the 
amount  of  new  taxes  in  the  jwriod  above  mentioned 
to  £9,189,225,  and  of  reductions  to  £22,352,;l9''?. 
being    a    relief     from    absolute     taxation    of 
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X'13,103,16a  Bat  this  does  not  include  the  relief 
from  the  com  and  food  duties,  which,  if  taken  on 
the  prices  as  afiFecting  the  whole  food  and  drink  of 
the  people,  may  be  set  down  at  an  incalculably 
great  amount 

Xow,  it  might  be  inquired  how  other  coun- 
tries have  acted  in  reference  to  the  admission  of 
British  produce  and  manufactures.    In  many  in- 
fitances  corresponding  reductions  were  made.     Let 
us  begin  with  Holland.    Before  1845  the  customs' 
tariff  of  Ilollan.i  was  extremely  moderate;   but 
since  that  year  several  reductions  have  been  made. 
Among  other  articles,  the  duty  on  coal,  on  lead, 
copper  and  steel,  have  been  reduced.  The  French, 
however,  have  made  little  relaxation ;  on  the  con- 
trary, in  some  instances,  especially  in  regard  to 
linen  yarn,   they  have  increased  the  duties.     But 
the  duties  on  steel  and  several  articles  of  cutlery, 
and  on  machinery  of  all  kinds,  have  been  reduced, 
and  moderate  duties  substituted.     In  the  Zollve- 
rein  of  Germany,  a  slight  increase  has  taken  place 
in  the  duties  on  wrought  iron,  on  certain  articles 
of  dress,  and  upon  a  few  articles  of  linen  and 
woollen  manufacture.      The   Italian   States   and 
Tuscany  have   reduced  their  import  duties.     In 
Sardinia,  the  Grovemment  has  made  great  reduc- 
tions in  their  tariff  duties  sinc3  1850,  as  has  also 
the  Government  of  the  Two  Sicilies.     In  regard 
t)  Russia,  many  articles  of  British  manufacture 
which  were  formerly  prohibited  are  now  admitted 
at  moderate  duties,  and  the  export  duties  have  been 
greatly  reduced  on  tallow  and  hemp.     Great  re- 
ductions have  taken  place  in  the  tariff  of  Sweden, 
and  various  prohibitions  removed.     Tiie  tariff  of 
Norway  has  always  been  moderate.     In  Denmark, 
great  reductions  have  taken  place  in  regard  to  the 
admission  of  linens,  cotton  shawls,  and  sheet  iron. 
The  tariff  of  Spain,  although  generally  unfavour- 
able, was  in  several  respects  modified   towards 
British  manufactures.      In  the  tariff  of  Portugal 
there  had  been  no  change ;  but  in  the  tariff  of  the 
United  States    of  America,  the  duties  on   most 
articles  of  British  manufacture    have    been  re- 
duced at    least    one-half.      The   United    States, 
Spain,  and  several  other  countries,  have  recipro- 
cated with  U3  in  our  modification  of  the  Naviga- 
tion-laws. 

The  total  declared  value  of  the  exports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  all  countries  amounted 


In  18.30 

to 

£37,927,581 

In  1840 

to 

61,400,430 

In  }845 

to 

60,111,082 

In  1850 

to 

65,756,032 

In  1861 

to 

63,403,669 

The  number  of  ships  belonging  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  1830,  amounted  to  19,174,  register- 
ing 2201,592  tons,  and  to  the  colonies  4,517 
vessels,  measuring  317,041  tons;  or  together, 
2-i,72l  vessels,  registering  2,531,819  tons.  In 
bio  the  number  of  ships  belonging  to  the  United 
Kingdom  amounted  to  20,G85  vessels,  registering 
2,584,408  tons,  and  to  the  colonies  6,038  ships, 
measuring  543,276  tons,  being  26,993  ships, 
measuring  3,1*27,681  tons.  In  1849  the  numbers 
l)elonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  increased  to 
'^^,^0%  ships,  and  to  3,185,958  tons;  in  the  colo- 


nies, to  8.188  ships  and  658,158  tons;  or,  alto- 
gether, 34,090  ships  of  4,144,115  tons. 

In  1850  the  number  of  sailing-vessels  amounted 
to  25,977  of  3,565,133  tons,  navigated  by  193,170 
seamen;  and  in  the  colonies  8,304  vessels  of 
667,829  tons,  and  46,113  seamen,  or  a  total  of 
34,281  vessels  of  4,332,962  tons  and  239,288 
seamen. 

In  the  year  18 14  there  was  but  one  small  steam- 
boat, of  sixty-nine  tons,  which  plied  on  the  Clyde ; 
and  one  of  387  tons,  belonging  to  Groat  Britain, 
which  navigated  the  St.  Lawrence. 

In  1820,  the  number  had  increased  to  seven- 
teen steam-ships  belonging  to  England,  measur- 
ing 1,639  tons ;  fourteen  belonging  to  Scot- 
land, measuring  1,127  tons ;  and  three  to 
Ireland,  measuring  252  tons;  being  altogether 
thirty- four  steam  -  vessels  of  3,018  tons.  The 
colonies  and  Canada  at  the  same  time  possessed 
nine  steam -vessels  of  4,225  tons  ;  those  nine 
being  1,207  tons  greater  register  than  the  thirty- 
seven  steam -vessels  belonging  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

In  1830,  the  United  Kingdom  possessed  295 
steam-vessels  of  30,009  tons,  the  Channel  Islands 
three  of  330  tons;  and  in  1840  the  United 
Kingdom  possessed  768  steam-vessels  of  87,539 
tons;  and  in  January,  1851,  the  number  of  our 
steam-ships  amounted  to  1,181,  registering,  excln- 
sive  of  engine-room,  167,398  tons ;  or,  including 
engine-room,  more  than  250,000  tons. 

Although  there  were  tram-roads  used  by  the 
Newcastle  collieries,  and  also  in  Durham,  the  first 
railway  for  which  steam-engines  were  used  was  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  opened  in  1830;  for 
which  and  some  other  railways  money  was  autho- 
rised to  be  raised  under  Acts  of  Parliament  as 
early  as  1825.  From  this  period  until  the  close 
of  the  year  1849,  the  total  amount  authorised  to 
be  raised  by  several  Acts  of  Parliament  amounted 
to  no  loss  than  £348,012,188.  By  the  end  of 
the  year  1849,  there  were  open  4,656  miles  of 
railways  in  England,  altogether  representing 
£197,500,000,  and  costing  on  the  average  .£33,000 
per  mile.  The  total  number  of  passengers  carried 
increased  from  33.701,253  in  1845,  to  00,398,159 
in  lft49,  and  the  receipts  from  £6,209,714  to 
£11,200,001. 

Daring  the  half-year  ending  30th  June,* 
1850,  the  number  of  passengers  carried  were 
31,766,503,  and  in  the  half-year  ending  30tli 
June,  1851,  37,881.703,  and  the  receipts  of  each 
half-year  to  £0,057,290  and  £6,749,521,  and  the 
excise-duty  on  railways  for  1851  amounted  to 
not  less  than  £287,332. 

In  1831  the  rates  levied  and  expended  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  amounted  to  £0,798,988,  and  in 
1812  to  £6,711,771.  The  expenditure  for  the 
vears  ending  Lady-day,  1818,  amounted  to 
£0.180,701;  1819,  £5,792,902;  and  -1850. 
£5,305,021. 

The  additional  supply  of  com,  flour  and  meal  to 
feed  the  people,  exclusive  of  the  well-known  great 
increase  of  production  during  the  last  five  abundant 
harvests,  and  of  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  butter,  cheese, 
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and  other    articles  of  food  imported,  was  as  fol- 
lows, viz. : 


Wheat 

and 

Indian 
Com  and 

Oats  and 

Wheat 

Indian 

other 

other 

Tears. 

Flour. 

Barley. 

Corn. 

Meal. 

Grain. 

Total. 

1646... 

3.943.928 

398,313 

714,117 

30.067 

1.190.184 

5.276,607 

1847... 

1.612.111 

779.393 

3,600,870 

165.947 

2.436.686 

11,595.009 

1818... 

2,193.755 

889,960 

1.572.7*1 

156,938 

1,771.998 

6.565,3751 

1849... 

5.634.344 

1.554.8G0 

i.249.570 

1,174 

2.395.898  ill. 835,846 

1850... 

4.491.731 

1.042,801 

1,286,281 

505 

1,893,307  10,623.233 

1851... 

4,691.299 

833.704 

1.822.399 

1.934 

1,578.773    8.927,199 

1 

Taking,  therefore,  into  consideration  all  the  fore- 
going indisputable  statements,  and  acknowledging 
the  unavoidable  sufferings  of  those  who,  from  im- 
providence, ill  health,  or  misfortune,  maybe  afflicted 


with  tlie  evils  of  poverty,  we  fearlessly  declare  that 
the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  generally  have 
never  before  been  so  well  employed,  fed,  clad  and 
housed  as  at  the  present  time ;  that  these  bles- 
sings, as  well  as  the  happiness  of  enjoying  peace 
%vith  foreign  nations,  and  tranquillity  and  safety 
within  our  own  borders,  are  greatly,  though  not 
altogether,  owing  to  the  commercial  and  financial 
legislation  of  the  last  ten  years — to  the  people 
having  plenty  of  food  at  a  moderate  price — to 
untaxed  raw  materials  and  increased  employment 
— ^all  facts  that  no  intelligent,  honest  man  can  deny. 
Evil  indeed  must  be  the  genius,  rash  and  ^Kicked 
must  be  the  Minister,  who  would  or  who  may 
attempt  to  overturn  or  disturb  that  legislation— 
this  state  of  national  prosperity,  happiness  and 
peace. 
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One  of  our  truest  proverbs  if,  that  we  generally 
know  least  of  what  we  seem  to  be  most  familiar 
with.  All  our  readers  are  doubtless  nauseated 
with  the  chimes,  "Tho  Mayntoth  Endowment," 
**  Maynooth  Jesuitism,"  "  The  Morality  of  May- 
nooth,"  "  The  Mayncoth  Fathers,"  "  The  Student 
at  Maynooth,"  &c.  &c.,  which  are  blazoned  in  all 
forms  of  daily  advertisements,  and  convoke  nume- 
rous assemblies,  ecclesiastic,  civic  and  educational, 
weekly,  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Now,  as  the 
doctors  assure  us  that  wherever  there  is  a  groan 
there  must  be  a  grief,  we  propose  to  glance  in  this 
paper  at  the  gravamina  of  this  mordant  topic,  and 
endeavour  to  set  before  our  readers  materials  illus- 
trative of  the  three  questions.  Whether  Protes- 
tants have  any  just  cause  to  quarrel  with  the  May- 
nooth endowment  ? — Whether  Parliament  has  tlie 
power  and  the  right  to  withhold  it  ? — And  what 
would  be  the  probable  result  of  discontinuing  the 
civil  endowment  to  Maynooth  College  ? 

As  we  believe  the  public  know  very  little  of  this 
notorious  monastic  establishment,  we  shall  begin 
by  furnishing  the  reader  with  an  historic  resume 
of  St.  Patrick*s  College  in  Maynooth ;  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  establishment  in  this  case  enters  deeply 
into  the  expediency,  and  somewhat  into  the  moral, 
of  the  whole  of  the  questions  at  issue. 

Maynooth,  which  is  a  small  town  in  the  county 
of  Kildare,  about  twelve  miles  west  by  north  from 
Dublin,  had  a  college  as  early  as  1518,  which,  if 
not  founded,  was  endowed  by  one  of  the  Earls  of 
Kildare,  for  the  history  of  which,  however,  we  have 
no  s]>ace  at  present.  Neither  do  we  wish  to  moot 
the  drap  d'or  of  a  prior  golden  era  of  Hibernian 
literature,  in  which  it  is  alleged  that  Minerva, 
banished  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  sought  hospi- 
tality with  the  children  of  Erin,  and  raised  won- 
drous schools  of  art,  learning  and  theolog}',  which 
produced  Johannes  Erigena,  the  friend  of  Alfred ; 
and  Solivagus,  the  precursor  of  Copernicus.    Most 


welcome  for  us  is  the  Hibernian  zealot  to  all  he 
claims  for  the  erudite  antiquity  of  Ireland ;  we  are, 
meantime,  curious  to  learn  how,  if  that  couutiy 
were  thus  early  ahead  of  all  other  European  states, 
it  has  contrived  to  employ  its  great  wit  to  get  so 
far  behind  now  ?   The  gross  injustice  with  which  the 
Roman  Catholics  were   treated  by  the   Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  did  not  permit  them  to 
possess  collegiate   establishments  till  the  KeUef 
Bill  was  passed  in  1793.  Ireland  at  that  time  con- 
tained a  noble  band  of  patriotic  and  rai'ely-gifted 
men,  who  saw  the  evils  of  having  the  Insh  and 
English  priestliood  educated  abroad ;  and,  availing 
themselves  of  the  Relief  Bill,  they  proposed  to 
erect  a  Catholic  University,  in  which  priests  and 
laymen  should  receive  a  mixed  education.  But  tlie 
Papal  bishops  were  hostile  to  the  latter  part  of 
the   scheme,    and  succeeded,   through   the  Earl 
Fitz William,  in  procuring  from  the  Irish  Parliament 
a  vote  of  £8000  towards  the  erection  of  a  coU^ 
at  Maynooth,  where  a  house  and  fifty-four  acres  of 
land  that  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster  bad 
been  secured  on  a  lease  permanently  renewable, 
and  at  a  rental  of  £74,  but  to  be  exclmively  em- 
ployed   for    the    education   of    Roman   Cathob'c 
priests.  To  this  scheme  of  exclusive  education,  tbe 
Irish  Catholic  patriots,  with  Grattan,  O'Connell 
&c.,  at  their  head,  wei*e  resolutely  opposed,  and 
presented  a  petition   to  Parliament  against  the 
measure,  but  without  effect.     Many  of  the  intelli- 
gent Protestants,  who  also  preferred  to  see  the 
Papal  priesthood  educated  at  home,  were  willing  to 
aid  in  the  erection  of  a  college  for  that  purpose, 
but,  like  Dr.  Magee,  were  opposed  to  a  system  of 
exclusive  monastic  tuition,  which,  they  predicted, 
would  produce  graver  evils  than  those  of  allowing 
the  young  priesthood  to  be  educated  as  pensionaria 
in  the  colleges  of  Louvaiu,  Salamanca  and  Bonie, 
and  to  return  aliens  in  language  and  traitors  in 
heart  to  their  country.     The  Roman  hierarchy, 
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however,  prevailed ;  and  the  College  of  Majnooth 
received  its  first  fifty  students  in  1795,  and  in 
1800  the  institution  obtained  an  additional  hun- 
dred of  incipient  priests.     In   1802  the  number 
had  increased  to  UOO,  and  in  1809  to  250  only, 
though  the  building  had  accommodation  for  400 
Btodents.    By  the  year  1808,  the  total  cost  of  the 
College  of  Mayuooth  and  its  fittings  had  amounted 
to  £41,913  3s.  lid.,  of  which  the  greater  portion 
was  raised  by  parliamentary  grants ;  viz.,  £35,000 
in  five  years.    But  these  grants  were  distinctly,  at 
the  time,  stated  to  be  only  to  aid  in  the  erection  of 
the  huilding ;  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  then 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  declared,  April  29th,  1808, 
ill  Parliament,  "  It  was  not  intended  the  College 
Bhould  be  maintained  by  the  public  purse."     Still 
the  annual  grants  were  applied  for  and  conceded 
till  1813,  when  they  became  £9,673,  which  they 
continued  to  1845,   by  which   period  Maynooth 
College  bad  received  nearly  half  a  million  of  the 
public  money,  not,  indeed,  without  continual  pro- 
test, but  always  with  a  lax'ge  majority  of  such  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  as  were  willing  to  pension  any 
or  all  the  religious  sects  of  the  country.     In  1845 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  opposed  the  Currency  ques- 
tion, the  Catholic  Emancipation  and  the  Anti-Corn- 
law  League,  till  the  last  moment,  and  then  be- 
came a  sudden  convert  to  them  all,  converted  the 
annual  grant  to  Maynooth  into  fa  permanent  en- 
dovrment  of  twice  the  amount,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  yearly  debate  on  the  subject  by  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament!   This  is  the  present  state  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  for  of  the  thousands  of  petitions  and  protests 
that  have  been  presented  to  the  Queen,  tiie  Par- 
liament, and  to  the  Prime  Minister  for  the  time 
being,  we  can  at  present  take  no  further  notice. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  its  politics  and  look  at 
the  thing  itself — Maynooth  College,  and  examine 
what  kmd  of  education  it  is  we  thus  endow  with 
'  ^20,000  per  annum.  The  building,  whose  front 
was  400  feet  long,  consisted  of  three  storeys,  and 
contained  lodging-rooms,  schools,  a  lecture-hall, 
chapel,  library,  &c.,  having  a  garden  behind  and  a 
lawn  of  some  two  acres  in  front.  The  students 
can  enter  the  college  at  seventeen,  but  it  appears 
the  greater  proportion  exceed  twenty  years  of  age ; 
they  are  supposed  to  remain  there  six  years,  and 
to  pass  through  the  following  course  of  study, 
though  we  doubt  much  that  the  real  life  of  the 
collegian  accords  with  his  programme  : — 

CLASS. 


Classics. 

Sallust. 

Plinj. 

VirgU. 

Greek  Testament 

Horeoe. 

Lueisn. 

Cieero. 

Xenophon. 

Liry. 

Homer. 

Beneea. 

Epiotetas. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  COURSE. 

Looio,  Metaphtbicb  and  Ethics. 
Segny's  Philosophy,  and  Locke ;  Elementary  Mathematics, 
Algebra,  Conic  Sections,  Astronomy,  Mechanics,  Optics, 
Hjdnolies,  Chemistry. 

THEOLOGY. 

Pirst  Conne De  Religione. 

Second  Coarse... Incainatione  et  EeolesilL 


Third  Coarse  ...Sacramentis  in  genere. 
Fourth  Coar8e...De  £acharisti&. 
Fifth  Coarse Theological  Morality. 

First  Coarse De  Actibas  Hamanis. 

ConscientlA. 

Peccaiia. 

Matrimonio. 
Second  Coarse Legibus. 

Virtatibas  Theol.  et  Moral. 

Sacramento  Penitentlae. 
Third  Coarse  J  are. 

Jastitiau 

Contractibas. 

Obligations  Stataum.  ^ 

Censuri. 

MODEBN  LANGUAGES  TAUGHT. 

English. 
NaUve  Irish. 
French. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  material  clianges 
have  occurred  in  the  plan  or  range  of  tuition ;  but 
a  few  years  ago  the  ratio  dierum  for  the  students 
was  the  following  : — Roused  from  bed  in  the 
morning  by  a  bell ;  at  half-past  five  they  meet 
for  prayers ;  at  six,  study  in  the  halls ;  at  half- 
past  seven,  mass  is  performed;  at  eight,  break- 
fast ;  at  nine,  study  in  the  halls ;  at  ten,  attend 
class ;  at  half-past  eleven,  recreation ;  at  twelve, 
study  in  halls ;  at  half-past  one,  attend  class ;  at 
three,  dinner ;  at  five,  class  for  modem  languages ; 
at  six,  study  in  the  halls ;  at  eight,  supper ;  at 
nine,  common  prayer ;  and  at  hsJf-past  nine  all 
retire  in  silence  to  chambers. 

At  Christmas  and  Midsummer  the  students  are 
examined;  on  Foundation-day,  St.  Patrick's  and 
Christmas-days,  festivities  are  allowed,  but  gene- 
rally during  meals  some  book,  selected  by  the 
president,  is  read.  The  students  are  subject  to  the 
most  rigorous  discipline,  and  take  an  oathy  on  their 
admission,  to  be  obedient  to  the  Superiors,  and  to 
engage  in  no  conspiracies. 

The  officers  of  Maynooth  College  are — 

1  A  General  President  or  Grovemor,  ^ith  a 

salary  of £227  10  0 

2  Vice        ditto          ditto        ....       80    0  0 
a  Denn           ........       80    0  0 

4  Barser 106     0  0 

0  An  Agent 300    0  0 

6  A  Physician 00  17  0 

7  Secretary,  &c 70  12  6 

8  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology       .       .  106    0  0 
0  Ditto             Moral            ditto          .       .  106    0  0 

10  Ditto  Experimental  and  Nataral 

Philosophy.  80  0  0 

11  Ditto  Logic 80  0  0 

12  Ditto  Belles  Lettres ....  80  0  0 

13  Ditto  Greek  and  Latin  .        .      .  70  0  0 

14  Lecturer  on  Dogmatic  Theology        .      .  70  0  0 
10  Ditto            Moral        ditto        ...  70  u  0 

16  Ditto  Logic 70     0    0 

17  Professor  of  Irish  Language       ...       70    0    0 

18  Ditto  English  Elocution        .      .      100    0    0 

All  the  officers  of  the  college,  except  Nos.  5,6, 
7,  and  18,  are  allowed  commons,  lodging,  fire  and 
candles.  The  President  and  Dean  must  be  born 
British  subjects,  and  be  in  priest's  orders. 

Let  the  reader  now  follow  us  to  the  lecture* 
room  and  examine  how  the  work  of  actual  tuition 
proceeds.  There  are  four  books  in  high  repute  at 
Maynooth  College :  Dr.  Delahogue*s  Treatise  in 
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five  volumes  on  Dogmatic  Theology ;  Professor 
Bailly  8  '*  Moral  Theology,"  in  five  volumes  ;  the 
theology  of  St.  Alphoube  Ligori ;  and  Dens*  Tlie- 
ology — the  former  was  one  of  the  Maynooth  pro- 
fessors from  1798 — 1820;  Bailly  filled  a  similar 
office  at  Dijon  for  twenty  years,  and  died  at  Beaune 
in  1808.  The  reader  perceives  from  the  curricu- 
lum of  study  that  we  have  already  quoted,  how 
extremely  limited  is  the  range  of  collegiate  study. 
In  classics  there  is  nothing  that  implies,  or  that 
would  lead  ordinary  men  to  anything  deserving 
the  name  of  linguistic  scholarship.  In  mathe- 
matics the  deficiencies  are  still  more  observahle. 
The  whole  regimen  is  evidently  adapted  to  junior 
students,  and  yet  even  for  that  class  there  is  no 
physical  or  even  ordinary  geography — no  philoso- 
phy of  language,  and  no  composition  that  seems  at 
all  likely  to  lead  the  student  to  a  mastery  of  his 
mother  tongue.  What  is  still  more  remarkahle  in 
this  Maynooth  curriculum  is  the  historic  omissions. 
Any  establishment  pretending  even  to  very  medio- 
cre reputation  would  have  its  professors  of  modem 
and  ancient  history;  its  Hebrew  and  Syriac  tutors; 
lecturers  on  all  the  leading  physical  sciences,  on 
the  arts  of  music,  drawing  and  interpretation,  &o, 
&c.,  of  which  it  appears  Maynooth  has  scarcely  a 
shadow.  To  be  sure,  an  infallible  Chiuch  does 
not  sustain  the  same  relations  to  human  knowledge 
that  we  ordinary  mortals  do ;  for  where  we  should 
perish  without  knowledge  the  Papal  Church  would 
perish  with  it.  This  joyless  abode  does  not  appear 
to  be,  however,  very  attractive  on  other  grounds ; 
for  while  the  college  has  never  been  filled,  out  of 
an  average  of  376  students  84  from  various  causes 
abandoned  the  priestly  life,  or  quitted  the  esta- 
blishment, while  some  have  changed  their  opinions 
on  the  Papal  tlieory,  and  others  have  been  expelled. 
By  turning  back  to  the  previous  page,  tlie  reader 
will  see  what  a  disproportionate  ratio  obtains  in 
this  institution  between  the  theological  and  the 
other  teachers. 

Fer  Theology  tb«re  are .    .    •    .    .  4  teachers. 

Greek  and  Latin 1  „ 

Katural  Philosophy    .    •    .    •  1  „ 

Belles  Letires 1  „ 

Mathematics I  „ 

Elocuiion 1  „ 

Kataral  History 0  „ 

Ancient  ditto     ••..•*  0  „ 

Modem  ditto 0  „ 

Oriental  Langaages    ....  0  „ 

Modem  ditto 0  „ 

Maaio »    •  0  „ 

Philosophj  of  Language .    .    •  0  „ 

Jtirispradenoe   ...•••  0  „ 

Medicine  ...*..••  0  ,i 

Now,  as  Maynooth  is  the  principal  collegiate 
establishment  for  supplying  priests  to  a  Catholic 
population  of  6,000,000,  as  its  literary  advantages 
have  been  frequently  paraded  before  the  countiy 
as  a  claim  on  the  Government  by  ignorant  de- 
claimers,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  and  as 
the  Queen^s  colleges  of  Ireland  have  been  anathe- 
matised by  the  Roman  clergy,  we  are  doing  May- 
nooth no  injustice,  and  probably  opening  the  eyes 
of  some  of  our  readers,  in  making  them  acquainted 
ynth  some  of  these  facts. 


We  should  have  no  right  to  complain  of  this 
preponderance  of  iheologic  study  in  Maynooth, 
however,  if  the  theology  taught  was  such  as,  by  the 
application  of  the  laws  of  logic  and  honest  scho- 
larship,  would  be  excogitated  from  the  Bible  even 
according  to  the  Douay  translation.  Bat  let  any- 
one, of  any  sect,  or  even  any  liberal  and  competent 
Roman  Catholic,  take  up  either  the  "  Homo  Apos- 
tolicus"  of  Alphonse  di  Ligori,  or  Dens,  or  any  of 
the  five  volumes  of  the  subtle  Bailly,  or  the 
Didactic  Theology  of  Delahogue,  and  read  their 
commentaries  on  penance,  on  stealing,  on  adultery, 
or  on  speaking  the  truth,  and  say  whether  he 
thinks  it  safe  to  female  honour,  to  the  integrity  of 
conscience,  to  the  purity  of  the  heart,  to  the  rights 
of  property,  or  to  the  respect  due  to  civil  rulers 
and  one  8  neighbour,  to  inculcate  the  filthy  or  the 
shuffling  distinctions  with  which  these  books  in- 
doctrinate the  youthful  occupant  of  the  confessional 
chair.  By  all  means;  let  eveiy  man  have  the  ut- 
most liberty  of  study,  and  every  tutor  the  choice 
of  his  methods  of  instruction;  but  we  abridge 
neither  when  we  affirm  that  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  cannot  be  advanced  by  lecturing  a  thief  on 
the  how  much  he  may  steal  before  he  commits 
mortal  sin,  or  the  young  wanton  whether  and  what 
liberties  she  has  allowed  her  lover  to  take,  or  the 
young  wife  to  be  asked  in  the  vernacular  what  ^o 
blush  to  insert  in  the  language  of  Delahoguc, 
**  An  propterea  Jtiarito  denegaverit  qiiod  ex  eonjugii 
legihus  ei  debeturT  A  glance  at  any  of  the  moral 
treatises  that  we  have  named  wUI  show  that  moral 
truth  which  is  finely  taught  in  the  Bible  in  vital 
and  stirring  histories,  occasionally  dramatic,  often 
poetic,  sometimes  in  proverb,  song  or  allegorr. 
is  by  Papal  moralists  all  thrown  into  the  dry  and 
unattractive  forms  of  casuistic  disputation.  Paul 
is  positive,  Delahogue  is  hypothetic.  Jesus  Christ 
teaches  with  brief  simplicity,  but  Dr.  Bailly 
elaborates  and  potentialises  everything.  Moses 
delivers  the  law  witih  curt  grandeur,  but  Dens  is 
filled  with  a  catalogue  of  possible  anomalies  of 
circumstance  and  differences  of  human  responsi- 
bility. John  explains  divine  love  and  mental 
ptnity  in  a  few  racy  and  childlike  sentences ;  but 
St.  Alphonse  loses  himself  and  his  reader  in  an 
imaginative  Paphian  region,  in  which  it  will  go 
hard  with  his  disciple  if  he  retain  any  pretensions 
to  logical  consciousness.  We  have  no  wish  to  be 
fastidious,  but  while  we  admit  the  value  of  an 
analytic  power  of  mind,  and  especially  in  preachers, 
we  believe  that  in  pro|)ortion  as  that  habit  is  cul- 
tivated, the  other  faculties  of  the  soul,  the  imagi- 
nation, and  the  relish  for  the  beautifij,  on  which 
popular  impression  far  more  depend,  are  seriously 
depressed ;  and  it  is  to  this  cause  more  than  all 
others  we  believe  it  is  owing  that  a  powerful  omtor 
in  the  Catholic  pulpit  is  a  very  rare  sight  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  Papal  moralists  have  changed 
the  form  of  teaching  moral  truth,  and  substitute 
anatomical  figures  of  morality  for  those  great 
living  types  of  all  good  and  evil  with  which  the 
pages  of  Scripture  kre  filled. 

Such,  then,  is  the  college  of  Maynooth,  its  tu- 
tors, its  students,   who  mostly  spring  ftom  the 
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pcasantiT,  its  course  of  study,  find  its  class-books. 
We  need  not  mention  its  miserable  library,  of  about 
5000  or  6000  volumes,  which  were  all  it  contained 
a  few  years  ago,  or  the  annual  ordination,  which 
liberates  about  fifty  students  for  the  vacant  con- 
gregatioDs  of  Bomauists,  which  cannot  be  thus 
entirely  sappHed.  This  is  the  system  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  with  the  aid  of  Cobden,  Lord  Derby 
and  Lord  John  Russell,  permanently  endowed  with 
iiQO.OGO  a-year  out  of  the  public  treasury.  The 
qaestion  then  recurs,  Hare  the  Protestants,  who 
form  the  vast  majority  of  the  Queen*s  subjects, 
just  grounds  of  complaint  against  this  endowment? 
or,  in  other  terms,  Have  the  Roman  Catholics  a  just 
claim  to  its  continuance  ?  or,  to  vary  the  terms  of 
the  question  still  more  suggestively.  Does  not  true 
expediency  require  the  Protestant  to  refuse,  and 
the  Romanist  to  relinquish,  the  endowment  which 
places  both  creeds  on  false  grounds  ? 

The  politician  avers  that  the  act  is  done  and 
cannot  be  cancelled ;  that  the  faith  of  the  country 
is  pledged,  and  must  not  be  revoked ;  that  the 
dignity  of  Parliament  would  be  compromised,  and 
the  peace  of  Ireland  jeopardised,  by  the  withdraw- 
ment  of  the  endowment  from  Maynooth.  For  our 
part,  we  admit  that  when  a  murder  is  committed, 
a  house  burnt,  or  a  ship  lost,  the  things  ,are 
irrevocable ;  but  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  a  thing 
ofayery  dififerent  nature«and  is  frequently  repeal- 
able  when  the  sense  of  the  nation  requires  it.  We 
place  no  faith  whatever  in  the  glib  morsels  of 
official  dictation,  and  not  much  either  in  the  con- 
science or  honour  of  the  hackneyed  foray-men  of 
parliamentary  cliques.  We  know  the  world  is 
full  of  instances  in  which  they  have  sacrificed 
evemhing  to  place  and  party ;  and  we  are  sorry  to 
add  that  while  the  nation  is  immensely  improved,^ 
Cabinets  remain  much  what  they  were  when  the 
Walpoles,  the  Grevilles,  and  the  Pitts  shufHed  the 
cards  of  office,  and  loaded  the  political  dice  with 
\rhich  they  gambled  for  a  crown,  a  nation,  or  a 
Church.  One  difference,  indeed,  affects  the 
modem  Cabinet  which  did  not  influence  those  of 
the  limes  of  George  II.  and  III.,  their  greater 
accountability  and  exposure  to  public  opinion  ;  and 
it  is  this  difference  tnat  we  believe  will  destroy, 
not  only  the  endowment  of  Maynooth,  but  any 
party  that  pitches  its  fortunes  on  its  maintenance. 
If,  therefore,  the  Protestants  of  this  country  choose 
^  hush  their  feuds  and  combine  on  this  question, 
they  need  neither  trouble  themselves  to  send  a  depu- 
tation to  Lord  Derby  nor  to  take  pledges  from  their 
candidates  on  Maynooth;  for  if  they  argue  the 
case  as  they  are  able,  and  besiege  the  Parliament 
with  petitions,  neither  Lords  Russell  nor  Derby 
would  risk  a  week's  salary  for  the  endowment, 
however  patriotically  they  would  have  us  believe 
they  acted  when  they  bestowed  what  they  had  no 
light  to  give.  At  all  events,  it  is  the  merest  im- 
pertinence to  pretend  that  the  question  is  irrevocably 
^ttled.  Such  a  declaration  afiirms  an  impossi- 
i>uity,  IS  an  insult  to  a  nation  of  progressive 
thinkers,  and  a  pretence  that  either  proves  the 
ignorance  or  the  hypocrisy  of  its  authors.  We 
believe  the  voice  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  her 


Majesty's  subjects  is  opposed  to  the  Maynooth 
endowment,  and  as  such  it  must  be  revoked. 

By  another  class  of  objectors  to  the  repeal  of 
this  unjust  and  impolitic  endowment,  we  ai'e 
warned  to  look  at  the  consequences.  What  are 
they?  WotJd  the  whole  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  resent  the  act  as  an  insult?  That 
cannot  be,  if  its  repeal  he  effected  improper  grounds ^ 
because  a  great  proportion  of  the  Romanist  flocks 
were  opposed  to  the  endowment  from  the  first. 
We  are  not  misinformed  that  the  Catholic  Church 
prefers  to  have  its  resources  within  its  own  con- 
trol, and  issuing  from  its  members  rather  than 
from  its  enemies.  Ts  it  supposable  that  all  the 
priests  approve  of  this  method  of  supporting  their 
collegiate  establishments  ?  Can  it  be  agreeable  to 
the  wealthy  and  the  more  intelligent  families  of 
that  body  to  witness  all  its  priesthood  rising  as  a 
pensioner  on  the  grudged  bounty  of  a  community 
that  deems  it  more  heretic  than  any  other  form  of 
Christianity  ?  Or  is  it  imaginable  that  the  vast 
body  of  politic  and  generous  Romanists,  who  hope 
by  kind  intercourse  and  fair  argument  to  win  back 
the  heart  of  England  to  the  Papal  Church,  would 
maintain  the  expediency  of  perpetuating  an  endow- 
ment that  makes  such  a  consummation  moi*e 
remote  and  problematic  than  ever?  It  would 
indeed  be  easy  to  revoke  the  endowment  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  insult  the  judgment  and  inflame 
the  feelings  of  the  whole  Catholic  population ;  but 
there  would  be  no  reason  for  adopting  an  offensive 
course  when  several  inoffensive  modes  present 
themselves  of  accomplishing  the  object. 

We  are  also  reminded  by  the  advocates  of  the 
Protestant  Irish  Church  that  to  repeal  the  May- 
nooth endowment  would  endanger  the  former 
establishment.  In  our  judgment,  so  much  the 
better  ;  for  the  State  Protestants  are  only  about 
700,000,  or  one-tenth  of  the  whole  population  of 
Ireland,  and  yet  draw  from  the  public  treasury 
J£7ll,534,  under  the  various  pretences  of  epis- 
copal revenues,  glebe-lands,  tidies  and  corporate 
revenues,  in  addition  to  the  extraordinary  grants 
from  Parliament,  within  a  few  years,  of  iJ982,254 
and  d£d$24,6'/^d  in  loans.  To  waive  an  act  of  poli- 
tical justice  lest  an  ecclesiastic  nuisance  should  be 
destroyed,  which  has  failed  altogether  to  achieve 
the  object  for  which  the  Irish  Church  was  esta- 
blished, can  never  be  the  policy  of  an  enlightened 
statesman,  nor  the  plan  which  a  true  Protestant 
would  adopt.  If  the  endowment  of  Maynooth  be 
unjust  in  principle  and  bad  as  an  expedient,  by 
all  means  let  it  fall ;  and  if  the  falling  tree  shakes 
down  others  as  rotten  as  itself,  all  the  better :  the 
woodman's  axe  is  spared,  and  plants  of  healtliy 
growth  will  have  more  room  to  expand. 

It  would,  however,  be  unfair  to  conclude  this 
paper  without  asking  the  question,  Has  the  May- 
nooth endowment  answered  the  pm^poses  for  which 
it  was  bestowed  ?  Sir  R.  Peel  and  some  of  his 
colleagues  are  -  no  longer  able  to  explain  what  the 
design  of  its  promoters  was;  but  we  have  still 
Lords  Derby  and  Russell,  and  Mr.  Cobden  living, 
who  inform  us  in  their  speeches  that  the  object 
of  endowing  this  monastic  school  was  to  conciliate 
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the  priesthood,  to  subsidise  them  to  the  State,  to 
wean  them  from  their  ultramontane  fascination, 
and  to  raise  a  body  of  well-educated  Papal  clergy- 
men strongly  imbued  with  Anglican  preferences 
and  monarchical  feelings.  Such  were  the  avowed 
objects  of  this  endowment;  have  they  been  ac- 
complished ?  Let  the  appeal,  then,  bis  made  to 
the  scholarship  of  the  modem  Catholic  clergy,  to 
their  political  bearing,  to  their  conduct  during  the 
late  debates  in  Parliament,  and  to  their  known 
advices  to  their  political  agents  and  flocks ;  or  let 
us  remember  the  race  f>f  well-bred  gentlemen  of 
the  past  generation  who  returned  from  the  colleges 
of  Douay  or  Madrid  deeply  lored  with  literature, 
of  urbane  manners,  and  of  quiescent  habits,  and 
compare  them  with  the  new  stock  that  have  arisen 
from  Stonyhurst  and  Maynooth — aggressive  zea- 
lots, many  of  whom  preach  treason  from  the  altar, 
and  bid  defiance  through  the  press  to  the  bene- 
factors of  their  colleges !  We  have  no  right  to  ex- 
pect Catholic  clergymen  to  ignore  the  controversies 
of  their  Church ;  but  we  have  a  right,  if  we  under- 
take to  feed,  house  and  educate  them,  to  expect 
that  they  will  respect  the  other  institutions  of  the 
country,  conduct  themselves  in  controversy  with 
honesty  and  adequate  scholarship,  and  avoid 
everything  that  has  the  appearance  of  insult  to 
people  of  other  opinions,  or  that  binds  them  up 
in  complicity  with  demagogues  and  seditionists. 
Have  these  objects  been  accomplished  by  the  May- 
nooth College  ?  We  think  not ;  and  we  refer  our 
dubious  readers  to  any  of  the  Papal  literature  in 
England  or  Ireland  for  the  confirmation  of  our 
opinions.  Ireland  is  inconceivably  more  agitated, 
with  fewer  grievances,  since  Maynooth  has  supplied 
the  principal  of  its  altars  and  pulpits;  its  pe- 


riodical literatmre  is  incomparably  more  acrimonious 
than  when  the  priests  of  Loiraine,  Lisbon  or  Sala- 
manca addressed  flocks  who  neither  possessed  the 
franchise  nor  the  liberty  to  build  colleges ;  and 
Government  is  more  contemptuously  treated  by  its 
own  (Uumni  than  it  was  by  priests  who  were  merelj 
tolerated,  and  who  were  treated  as  aliens  in  lan- 
guage, in  faith  and  in  ideas. 

The  approaching  election  will  determine  the 
question  of  ^aynooth,  and,  of  course,  electors  \n\\ 
look  to  their  candidates  without  any  advice  from 
us.  But  we  think  this  endowment  contains  a 
much  more  important  topic  than  its  amount,  or  the 
nature  of  the  dogmas  which  the  bounty  fosters,  viz, 
the  fate  of  the  Established  Church.  If  the  Govern- 
ment do  not  withdraw  this  endowment  voluntarily, 
the  Protestant  feeling  of  the  country  will  overthrow 
it :  and  if  it  do,  the  Catholic  population  will  imme- 
diately toll  the  tocsin  of  war  against  the  Protestant 
State  Church.  Multitudes  of  independent  thinkers 
of  the  age  are  in  favour  of  a  final  separation  between 
the  civic  and  the  ecclesiastic  rule.  Circumstances 
strangely  dissimilar  are  weakening  the  advocates  of 
state  endowments,  and  mustenng  the  manj-han- 
nered  hosts,  in  determined  mood,  to  destroy  what 
they  have  long  considered  a  grievance  too  great  to 
be  borne.  We  have  no  doubt  but  that  Truth  ^ill 
in  the  end  prevail:  policy  is  the  gaudy  gonrd. 
that  springs  up  suddenly  to  the  behoof  of  fretful 
Jonah,  but  rapidly  perishes  in  the  light.  Since 
the  world  began,  no  truth  has  died ;  but  where  is 
the  algebraic  sign  to  be  found  that  could  describe 
the  myriads  of  falsehoods,  each  of  which  has  been 
as  powerfully  abetted  as  the  endowment  by  a 
Protestant  nation  of  a  Papal  College? 


LINES  BY  A  FELLOW— NOT  OF  BRAZENOSE. 


Let  others  sigh  for  this  and  that, 
But  mine's  the  best  degree ; 

Henceforth  be  this  my  habitat — 
A  college  life  for  me. 

Who  would  not  rather  ease  prefer, 
Than  try  for  gold  and  glory ; 

And  turn  him,  sick  of  strife  and  stir, 
To  Cic.  de  Oratore  ? 

Here,  far  from  vulgar  wants  and  woes, 

My  every  day  is  Sunday ; 
In  Sabbath  quiet  and  repose, 

iStc  transit  gloria  Mokdat. 

Here,  in  my  study  at  my  ease, 
My  books  I  con  and  toss; 


Here  pussy  sleeps  m  medias  Bees, 
Humi  procumbit  Boz ! 

No  scolding  spouse  dares  here  obtrude 

Her  orders  or  advice ; 
How  few  can  boast,  as  Herod  could, 

His  wife  is  Bbre-itice  ! 

For  though  the  spinster,  meek  and  still» 
Says  scarcely  yea  and  nay. 

Yet  soon  the  wife  displays  her  will— 
Sal  sapit  omnia  I 

My  books  and  pipe  they  please  me  so, 
I'll  be  no  woman's  lacquey ; 

I  rather  choose  my  quid  pro  quo. 
And  sing  my  lo  Baccy  I 
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CHAPTER  I. 

In  a  small  brick-built  market-town  in  one  of  the 
soath-westem  counties  of  England,  there  resided, 
above  fifty  years  ago,  a  staid    and  steady-going 
gn)cer,  known  to  all  the  country  round  as  a  de- 
serving and  respectable  man,  whose  word  was  as 
good  as  his  bond,  and  whose  wares  were  at  least  as 
good,  and  often  better  than  he  professed  them  to 
be.    Mr.  Barnabas  Clove  was  a  widower  on  the 
sliady  side  of  fifty,  and  was  a  worthy  and,  to  use 
the  language  of  his  denomination,   a  consistent 
member  of  the  only  Dissenting  Church  in  Nether 
Xettleton.     For  full  twenty  years  he  had  been  a 
deacon  of  the  small  band  of  worshippers  assem- 
Uing  in  the  small  chapel,  whose  mouldy  gable, 
pierced  with  a  couple  of  long  slits  of  windows, 
abutted  on  the   horse-pond    which  flanked    the 
stable-yard  of  the  Green-Dragon  ;  and  for  a  longer 
{>eriod  than  that  he  had  been  the  most  liberal  sup- 
porter of  what,  to  his  unspeakable  chagrin,  he  often 
felt  to  be  the    declining  interest  of  his  peculiar 
sect.    His  house  had  been  the  home,  or  perhaps 
we  should  rather  say  the  temporary  and  gratuitous 
hotel,  of  the  innumerable  *' supplies,"  who,  from 
time  to  time,  throughout  the  fourth  part  of  a  cen- 
tury, bad  tried  their  hands  at  the  all  but  fruitless 
attempt  to  rouse  into  a  flame  the  smouldering 
zeal  of  the  sluggish  community.     It  was  chiefly 
l>y  his  exertions   that  a  resident  pastor  had  at 
It'ngth  been  appointed  ;   and  it  was  with  no  small 
Mtisfactiou   that,  as  he  felt  the  weight  of  years 
stealing  upon  him,  he  beheld  the  consummation  of 
Ills  wishes,  and  looked  forward  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  little  Church  as  the  solace  of  his  old  age. 
-  His  \(ife  had  been  dead  some  years,  and  had  left 
iilm  with  a  family  of  grown-up  daughters,  and  one 
^nly  son,  Theophilus,  whom  he  intended  to  suc- 
( eed  him  in  his  business.     The  boy,  who  is  to  be 
the  hero  of  our  narrative,  left  school,  as  the  sons 
nf  most  tradesmen  do,  so  soon  as  he  had  completed 
)(is  fourteenth  year,  and  took  up  his  position  be- 
hind his  father  s  counter.     The  example  of  his 
sire  was  not  thrown  away  upon  the  youth.     Quiet 
and  phlegmatic  in    temperament,    he  grew  up 
thoughtful  and  serious,  paid  sedulous  and  unwea- 
ried attention  to  the  duties  of  the  shop,  and  though 
fond  of  out-door  rambles  and  cricketing  on  the 
common,  yet  devoted  much  of  his  spare  time  to 
the  perusal  of  such  orthodox  writers  as  his  father 
saw  fit  to  put  into  his  hands.     He  volunteered  his 
services  as  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday-school,  where 
he  speedily  became  a  favourite,  and,  as  he  grew 
older,  a  person  of  some  importance.     By  degrees 
he  began  to  take  an  especifd  delight  in  Uie  prepa- 
ration of  the  brief  addresses  to  his  pupils  which 
the  superintendent,  who  discovered  in  him  a  re- 
markable aptitude  for  oral  instruction,  urged  him 
to  make.    He  now,  being  sixteen  years  old,  joined 
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the  Church  ;  and  shortly  after  became  quite  a  nine 
days*  wonder  in  the  town,  from  having  prayed 
eleven  whole  minutes  at  a  prayer- meeting. 

All  this  was  a  source  of  intense  satisfaction  to 
the  old  man,  who  recognised  in  the  pious  leanings 
of  his  boy  the  fulfilment  of  a  precious  pro- 
mise. But  when,  in  the  third  year  of  his  appren- 
ticeship, the  lad  took  a  sudden  and  decided  dis- 
taste for  bottling  pickles,  washing  currants,  weigh- 
ing-up  tea  and  sugar,  and  fingering  small  change, 
and  declared  his  solemn  conviction  that  he  was 
under  an  obligation  to  devote  himself  to  the  mi- 
nistry— that  was  more  than  the  good  Barnabas  had 
bargained  for,  and  he  was  rather  taken  aback.  The 
old  man  entertained  a  profound  regard  for  the 
thriving  business  by  means  of  which  he  had  risen 
to  respectability  and  consideration,  and  shrank 
from  the  thought  that  it  should  pass  into  other 
hands  than  those  of  his  own  and  only  son.  His 
conscience,  however,  forbade  him  to  interpose  any 
insurmountable  obstacle ;  he  reasoned  the  matter 
over  with  the  lad  as  forcibly  but  as  calmly  as  he 
could,  and,  as  might  ba  expected,  without  the 
smallest  measure  of  success.  Unwilling  to  decide 
by  his  own  judgment  upon  a  subject  of  such  im- 
portance, he  next  held  a  council  viith  his  b)x>ther 
deacons,  who  advised  a  reference  to  the  minister, 
who,  in  his  turn,  proposed  a  private  examination  of 
the  youtli  in  the  presence  of  a  few  of  the  elders  of 
the  Church.  The  examination  took  place,  and  it 
being  agreed  by  all  the  judges  that  the  lad  gave 
great  promise  of  usefulness,  the  father  saw  him- 
self, unwilling  as  he  was,  compelled  to  withdraw 
his  opposition,  and  to  consent  to  the  necessary 
steps  which  were  to  be  immediately  taken  for  in- 
ducting his  Theophilus  into  the  pulpit. 

The  youthful  aspirant  for  the  ministry,  at  this 
stage  of  his  career,  bids  a  final  farewell  to  the 
counter,  and  his  whole  conduct,  speech,  and  de- 
meanour undergo  a  remarkable  change,  and,  as 
soon  as  he  can  manage  it,  his  costume  assumes  a 
decidedly  puritanic  character.  He  garbs  his  limbs 
in  solemn  black,  affects  very  low  gaiters  of  the 
same  hue,  and  half  throttles  himself  with  a  snow- 
white  *'  choker."  He  cultivates  white  hands,  con- 
verses in  a  grave  and  under  tone,  sticks  a  white 
handkerchief  into  his  breast,  and  asks  for  a  little 
more  sugar  in  a  set  paragraph.  He  is  impressed 
with  the  grandeur  of  his  vocation,  and  thinks  that 
everybody  else  ought  to  be  so  too.  During  the 
few  months  that  elapse  while  arrangements  are 
making  for  his  reception  at  a  dissenting  college, 
he  shuts  himself  up  all  day  in  his  bed-room  with 
his  books,  where,  as  it  is  immediately  over  the 
shop,  he  is  heard  praying  aloud  three  or  four  times 
in  the  course  of  the  forenoon :  the  new  lad  who 
has  taken  his  place  at  the  counter  grins,  and  says 
it  is  for  practice.     In  the  evenings  he  walks  out 
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into  one  or  otlier  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  and 
tries  his  lungs  and  his  logic  in  the  presence  of  a 
score  or  two  of  old  women  and  farmers'  labourers, 
who  gaze  open-mouthed  upon  him  as  a  prodigy. 
In  this  way  he  gets  confidence  in  himself — more, 
perhaps,  than  there  is  anj  occasion  for ;  and  longs 
for  a  nobler  field  in  which  to  exercise  his  growing 
powers.  The  young  Theophilus  got  through  this 
chrysalis  state,  happily,  without  much  damage  to 
his  modesty,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  months 
mounted  from  his  father's  door  to  the  roof  of  the 
"  Highflier"  night-coach,  which  was  to  convey  him, 
his  portmanteau,  and  his  small  library  to  the  dis- 
senting college  at . 

At  the  college  a  new  world  opened  ui)on  him. 
He  found  that  he  had  everything  to  learn,  and 
that  there  was  nothing  but  hard  work  before  him, 
lor  some  long  years  at  least,  if  he  would  rise  to  the 
intellectual  level  of  some  of  Ins  fellows.  He  lost 
all  his  confidence  in  very  quick  time ;  but  he  had 
the  sense  to  buckle  to  his  work  with  resolution 
and  perseverance.  He  saw  but  little  of  the  dig- 
nity of  the  pastoral  character  among  the  novi- 
ciates, but  a  great  deal  of  emulation  and  not  a 
little  jealousy ;  and  was  amazed  at  first  to  see  how 
feeble  is  the  influence  of  a  sacred  calling  upon  the 
personal  character.  He  remained  at  college  until 
the  death  of  his  father,  which  happened  in  the 
fourth  year  of  his  studies,  by  whicn  time  he  had 
nearly  completed  the  usual  curriculum.  He  now 
returned  home,  and  having  disposed  of  the  old 
man's  business  in  favour  of  his  sisters,  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  left  unprovided  for,  he  began 
to  look  abroad  for  a  location  in  some  **  sphere  of 
usefulness,"  exercising  himself  occasionally  mean* 
while  in  the  pulpit  of  his  native  town. 

Want  of  employment  preyed  upon  his  spirits. 
He  became  every  day  more  anxious  to  commence 
his  labours  in  the  vineyard.  At  length,  after  sit- 
ting still  for  six  months,  he  received  an  invitation 
to  supply  for  an  indefinite  period  the  pulpit  of 
Little  Potterington,  in  the  room  of  the  Reverend 
Jabez  Mangletext,  who  had  received  a  call  from 
Bublington,  and  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  comply 
with  it.  Theophilus  set  off  for  Little  Potterington 
without  an  hour's  delay.  It  was  but  a  small  town. 
The  "denominational  interest"  was  very  low — 
rery  low  indeed  ;  they  had  given  Mr.  Mangletext 
but  fifty  pbunds  a-year ;  but  he  had  a  little  pro- 
perty of  his  own,  and  could  do  with  that;  they 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  afford  more;  would 
Mr.  Clove  try  it  for  a  short  time  ?  Theophilus 
agreed  to  try  it,  and  he  set  to  work  with  all  his 
youthful  energies  to  see  what  could  be  made  of 
Little  Potterington.  He  found  he  had  entered 
upon  no  very  pleasant  task.  Besides  his  own 
pulpit,  there  were  those  of  half-a-dozen  outlying 
villages  to  be  supplied.  It  took  ten  sermons  a 
week,  and  near  seventy  miles  of  walking,  to  get 
through  the  business  at  all  decently.  The  town 
was  situated  in  a  low  and  dismal  flat ;  tho  drainage 
was  not  merely  bad — it  was  impossible ;  and  he 
had  to  plough  his  way  through  sluggish  sloughs  of 
ffiifd  to  get  at  his  various  stations.  Then  the 
aterladting  moisture  brought  disease,  and  almost 


every  day  the  sick  were  sending  for  him  He 
rarely  knew  what  it  was  to  enjoy  a  quiet  hour  in 
his  study ;  he  had  no  time  for  reading  or  think- 
ing ;  all  was  action,  and,  for  a  long  time,  all,  too, 
was  dissatisfaction. 

Busy  as  he  was  with  his  never-ending  labours, 
Theophilus  found  time  to  fall  in  love.  His  endea- 
vours to  re-organise  the  Sunday-school,  which 
during  the  temporary  want  of  pastoral  supervision 
had  fi^len  into  woeful  disorder,  brought  him  into 
contact  with  Sophy  Single,  a  little,  rosy,  meny, 
round-faced  and  squab-figured  teacher,  who  was 
the  life  and  soul  of  it,  and  who  had  managed  to 
keep  it  together  in  spite  of  the  bickerings  and  con- 
tentions of  her  coadjutors  of  both  sexes^  which, 
with  a  sensible  want  of  iutelligence,  she  could 
never  be  brought  to  understand.  A  little  judicions 
authority  set  the  school  again  in  working  order. 
Other  things,  too,  came  into  system  in  the  course 
of  time;  and  before  our  hero  had  been  twehe 
months  at  the  helm  of  affairs,  all  was  going  on 
with  comparative  smoothness,  not  excepting  bis 
own  course  of  true-love. 

Theophilus  passed  three  years  at  Little  Potter- 
ington, soothed  by  the  frequent  society  of  bis 
Sophy.  He  would  have  married,  but  fifty  pounds 
a-year  and  matrimony  are  things  which  no  sensible 
man  will  try  to  twist  into  unison.  So  both  he  and 
Sophy  were  content  to  wait  for  better  times.  It 
happened,  during  these  three  years,  that  the  afiairs 
of  his  pastorate  required  him  frequently  to  walk 
over  to  Bublington,  which  lay  in  a  healthy  spot 
about  nine  miles  off,  in  order  to  confer  with  bis 
predecessor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mangletext,  on  the 
affairs  of  his  charge.  These  visits  resulted  in  a 
pleasant  intimacy.  Mr.  Mangletext,  who  never 
missed  an  opportunity  of  "turning  over  his 
bushel,"  proposed  an  occasional  exchange  of  pul- 
pits, to  which  Theophilus,  who  was  but  too  glad 
to  look  a  respectable  congregation  in  the  face, 
readily  consented.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to 
make  a  favourable  impression  upon  the  Bubling- 
tonianS)  who  flocked  in  crowds  to  hear  him,  and 
some  of  whom  would  even  drive  over  on  the  fine 
summer  afternoons  to  hear  him  at  his  own  place, 
and  shake  hands  with  him  after  service  in  the 
vestry. 

Just  at  the  close  of  the  third  year  of  our  hero's 
ministrations,  and  when  he  was  seriously  thinking 
whether  his  special  mission  at  little  Potterington 
was  not  accomplished,  and  he  was  at  liberty  to 
transfer  his  services  to  a  Church  who  could  afibid 
their  pastor  the  use  of  that  useful  domestic  conve- 
nience, a  wife,  a  sudden  providence  bore  off  Mr. 
Mangletext  In  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  Theophilus 
received  an  immediate  invitation  to  "improve" 
the  death  of  his  old  friend  in  his  now  vacant  pul- 
pit. He  complied  with  the  request  on  the  folkw- 
ing  Sunday,  and  the  next  day  received  formal 
overtures  from  the  elders  and  trustees  of  the  Bub- 
lington congregation  to  succeed  to  the  pastoral 
office  of  his  late  friend,  if,  after  a  trial  of  six 
months,  which  he  was  desired  to  commence  as 
soon  as  possible,  he  should  find  himself  (it  home 
among  them. 
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Here  was  jojful  news  for  Theophilus  and  his 
patient  Sophj !  They  saw  an  end  to  the  hope  de- 
ferred which  maketh  the  heart  sick.  The  income 
of  the  Buhlington  pastorate  was  a  hundred  and 
fiftj  pounds  a-year,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  and  it 
was  a  rising  place,  increasing  in  importance  from 
rear  to  year,  with  a  population  ten  times  that  of 
Little  Potterington.  Our  hero  lost  no  time  in 
returning  an  appropriate  answer  to  such  an  invita- 
tion; and  having  succeeded  in  installing,  pro 
tempore^  an  old  college  chum  in  his  own  pulpit, 
set  forth  on  the  succeeding  Saturday  to  occupy  the 
vacant  place  of  his  huried  friend,  and  to  commence 
his  ministrations  under  new  and  better  auspices. 

Poor  dear  young  man — as  the  pious  old  ladies 
sav— he  little  knew  what  was   awaiting  him  at 
Bublington.     He  took  up  his  residence  with  the 
widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Mangletext,  whose  study 
and  library  were  made  over  to  his  use.     Here  he 
passed  the  day  in  close  and  dogged  application 
to  labour.     He  had  wisely  resolved  to  spare  no 
pains  to  render  his  services  acceptable  to  the  con- 
gregation ;  and  he  studied  hard  to  win  a  reputation 
that  should  not  only  lead  them  to  confirm  their 
choice,  but  justify  them  in  so  doing.     He  was  not 
allowed,  however,  to  have  his  own  way  as  much  as 
he  would  have  liked.     He  found  himself  dragged 
fortli  to  evening  tea-parties,  whether  he  would  or 
no.    His  manly  figure  and  good-humoured  counte- 
nance had  made  an  impression  far  more  extensive 
and  more  agreeable  than  any  which  had  resulted 
from  his  pulpit  oratory.   The  ladies  in  a  body  laid 
claim  to  him,  and  petted,  and  feasted,  and  coddled, 
and  fooled  him  to  the  top  of  his  bent.    They  way- 
laid him  on  his  descent  from   the   pulpit,   and 
hauled  him  off  to  their  drawing-rooms.      If  he 
came  in  from  a  shower  of  rain,  they  lugged  off  his 
boots  with  their  own  hands,  and  encased  his  feet 
in  slippers  of  their   own  knitting.     When   the 
wind  blew  cold  out  of  doors,  they  tied  his  chin  in 
a  comforter  before  they  could  find  in  their  hearts 
to  trust  him  to  the  weather — and  it  took  six  of 
them  to  do  it.     The  old  ones  gave  him  bottles  of 
cordial  and  flannel  WEUStcoats,  and  the  young  ones 
played  on  the  piano,  and  sang  to  him,  and  brought 
their  albums  a-begging  for  the  fruit  of  his  brains ; 
while  those  who  were  neither  young  nor  old  ho- 
vered around  him  at  a  distance  and  ogled  him 
despairingly.     Theophilus  laid  all  this  to  the  ac- 
count of  his  heart-stirring  appeals  and  pathetic 
earnestness  in  tlie  pulpit,  and  met  it  in  the  kind- 
liest spirit  imaginable.     The  shafts  from  such  a 
crowd  of  fair  eyes   did  in  a  manner  disturb  his 
self-possession,  but  they  never  touched  his  heart, 
which  was  with  his  beloved  Sophy.     He  bought  a 
pair  of  green-goggle  spectacles,  through  which  he 
could  not  see,  and  wore  them,  as  he  said  truly 
enough,  as  protectors ;  and  while  the  ladies  thought 
him  all  the  more  interesting,  he  felt  considerably 
less  abashed.     The  six  months  of  trial  passed 
away  very  rapidly,  and  not  at  all  unpleasantly,  to 
the  budding  parson.   At  the  end  of  that  period  the 
congregation  unanimously  confirmed  their  choice. 
Then  came  the  ordination.     His  old  patron  and 
preceptor,  from College,  came  down  to  Bub- 


lington, and  brought  a  couple  mote  of  the  great 
guns  of  the  denomination  along  with  him;  and 
Theophilus  was  solemnly  set  apart  to  the  ministe- 
rial office  in  the  room  of  the  deceased  Mr<  Mangle- 
text. 

The  dearest  wish  of  his  heart  was  now  acoom« 
plished,  and,  in  spite  of  the  humility  which  he 
was  ever  mentally  preaching  to  himself,  he  felt 
his  consequence  dilating  day  by  day.  He  hired  a 
small  neat  house  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  but 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour*s  walk  of  the  chapel ; 
and  he  set  about  furnishing  it  gradually,  as  his 
means  enabled  him,  without  running  in  debt,  of 
which  he  had  a  righteous  horror.  In  this  interest- 
ing occupation  he  was  most  bountifully  assisted  by 
the  tender-hearted  and  marriageable  maidens  of 
his  flock.  Contributions  to  furnish  and  adorn  his 
new-found  nest  flowed  in  like  a  tide.  Miss  Ma« 
tilda  Spoonbill,  who  kept  a  young  ladies'  seminary 
within  a  stone's-throw  of  his  residence,  set  the 
example  by  presenting  him  with  a  new  sofa,  the 
joint  contribution  of  herself  and  pupils.  Miss 
Sparkless,  who  kept  a  rival  school,  and  gave 
lessons  in  natural  philosophy,  and  taught "  objects** 
to  infants  under  seven  years  of  age,  mored  heaven 
and  earth  for  an  easy  chair,  and  got  it  too,  and 
smuggled  it  into  the  minister's  study  cleverly 
while  he  was  absent  upon  a  week-day  evening 
service.  Then  came  ottomans,  footstools,  embroi- 
dered fire-screens,  elder-down  and  damask  squabs, 
a  stufied  plush  leg-rest,  a  tea-urn,  a  handsome 
china  tea-service,  chimney  ornaments  and  knick- 
nackeries  of  all  kinds,  altogether  forming  such  a 
combination  of  finery  and  luxury  as  Theophilus 
had  never  in  his  life  dreamed  of  possessing.  He 
began  to  grow  a  little  giddy,  and  not  a  little  senti- 
mental, and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  both  said 
and  did  some  very  foolish  things  when  sitting  in 
his  easy  chair  in  front  of  Miss  Spoonbill,  re- 
clining gracefully  upon  the  sofa.  The  poor  fellow's 
head  was  almost  turned  by  the  fascinating  incense 
so  lavishly  showered  around  him.  Still,  he  was 
blind  as  a  mole  to  the  real  state  of  the  case.  The 
image  of  Sophy  Single  reigned  paramount  in  his 
breast,  and  the  idea  that  any  other  woman  should 
attempt  to  dethrone  her  never  once  entered  his 
imagination.  His  natural  bashfulness  prevented 
him  from  making  a  confidante  of  any  of  his  Bub- 
lington friends ;  but  he  now  began  to  set  measures 
afoot  for  treating  them  to  what  he  innocently 
thought  would  be  to  them  all  a  most  pleasant  and 
agreeable  surprise. 

One  fine  morning  in  spring,  having  secured  a 
deputy  to  occupy  his  post  during  his  fortnight's 
absence,  he  set  off  on  the  wings  of  lore  to  Little 
Potterington,  with  a  licence  in  his  pocket ;  and 
the  very  next  day  a  storm  burst  upon  the  heads  of 
the  pious  spinsters  of  Bublington,  in  the  shape  of 
a  paragraph  in  the  Bublington  "Anti-State- 
Churchman,"  announcing  the  marriage  of  the 
Rev.  Theophilus  Clove,  pastor  of  that  place,  to 
Miss  Sophy  Single,  only  daughter  of  John  Single, 
late  of  Little  Potterington.  Who  shall  describe 
the  consternation  that  ensued  among  the  disap- 
pointed doves  of  the  slighted  flock?    Miss  Spoon- 
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bill  ineoDtinentlj  gave  her  young  ladies  a  holiday, 
and  shut  herself  up  in  the  back  pai'lour,  where 
she  was  speedily  joined  by  Miss  Sparkless ;  who, 
forgetting  her  rivalry  now  that  it  was  no  longer  of 
any  avail,  flew  where  she  knew  she  should  find 
a  little  vituperative  consolation — to  the  bosom  of  a 
fellow-sufferer.  The  law  of  gravitation,  or  some 
other  law  equally  operative,  soon  filled  the  back 
parlour  with  a  troop  of  sympathising  damsels,  all 
loud  in  their  exclamations  at  the  unprincipled  de- 
ception which  had  been  practised  upon  them,  and 
indignant  at  the  discovery  that  all  their  industry  and 
liberality  had  been  bestowed  in  feathering  a  nest 
for  a  strange  bird.  As  soon  as  Miss  Spoonbill  had 
recovered  from  her  seventeenth  fit  of  hysterics, 
which  she  did  not  do  until  the  last-arriving  friend 
had  beheld  her  stretched  pale  and  gasping  on  the 
couch,  she  sobbed  forth  a  declaration  that  she  had 
been  cruelly  injured  and  deceived;  and  that  she 
would  write  to  her  Fa,  and  have  the  vile  man  ex- 
posed, and  expelled  from  Bublington,  that  she 
would  !  As  nobody  now  had  any  hope,  there  was 
no  objection  from  any  one  that  Miss  Spoonbill 
should  monopolise  the  despair.  There  was  not 
one  of  the  five-and-twenty  virgins  present  but 
would  have  contested  her  right,  had  that  right 
represented  anything ;  but,  since  it  did  not,  aU 
were  unanimously  tender  and  compassionate  in 
consoling  her  for  the  wrong  she  had  sustained; 
and  it  was  finally  agreed,  before  the  conclave 
broke  up,  that  Miss  Spoonbill  should  write  to  her 
Pa;  and  that  stem  justice  should  be  done  upon 
the  false  fellow  who  had  taken  advantage  of  his 
position  to  inflict  so  cruel  a  wound  upon  an  un- 
suspecting woman. 

In  the  meanwhile  Theophilus,  all  unconscious 
of  the  mischief  that  is  brewing,  is  sunning  him- 
self pleasantly  by  the  sea-shore  fifty  miles  off,  with 
the  laughing  Sophy  hanging  on  his  arm.  He  is 
happy  as  the  day  is  long ;  he  has  cast  away  for  a 
time  every  care  but  that  of  his  young  wife,  for 
whose  amusement  he  makes  ducks  and  drakes  with 
oyster-shells  on  the  bosom  of  the  wavelcss  sea,  or 
fills  her  reticule  with  the  many-coloured  weeds 
which  the  lazy  tide  floats  upon  the  beach.  His 
fortnight's  holiday,  only  a  semi-honeymoon,  glides 
away  like  a  pleasant  dream :  already  it  is  gone ; 
to-morrow  is  Saturday — the  second  Saturday  of 
his  absence,  and  he  must  arrive  in  Bublington  by 
the  evening  coach,  and  meet  his  people  in  his 
proper  place  on  the  Sunday. 

The  happy  pair  accordingly  alighted  from  tlie 
•*  Regulator"  at  their  own  door  late  on  the  eve  of 
the  Sabbath ;  and  Theophilus,  after  enjoying  the 
unmixed  delight  of  his  little  wife  at  the  comfort- 
able home  he  had  prepared  for  her,  repaired  to  his 
study,  where  he  designed  to  pass  an  iiour  or  two 
in  preparation  for  the  morrow.  Here  he  was 
startled  by  the  apparition  of  a  dozen  letters  lying 
upon  his  table.  Who  could  have  honoured  him 
with  so  much  correspondence  ?  "  Ha !"  thought 
he,  **  they  have  heard  of  my  marriage,  and  these 
are  congratulations."  He  began  breaking  the 
peals ;  the  contents  of  the  first  were  far  from 
congratulatory.     He  had  pitched  by  chance  upon 


the  threatened  epistle  of  Miss  SpoonbiU's  Pa.    It 
was  written  with  all  the  denunciatory  eloquence 
which  that  gentleman  could  command,  and  it  con- 
cluded a  long  chapter  of  abusive  monitions  by 
calling  upon  him  to  renounce  the  ministry  of  whicli 
he  had  proved  himself  unworthy,  and  hide  his  head 
in  ignominious  obscurity.     In  amazement  at  tlu? 
mysterious  and  modest  request,  and  half  doubting 
the  evidence  of  his  senses,  he  opened  and  perused 
another.     It  was  an  anonymous  jobation  vrritlen 
in  long-tailed  angular  pothooks  covering  three  sides 
of  the    paper,   and    crossed — commencing  \i\ih 
*'  Abandoned  Deceiver  !"  and  ending  with  a  pious 
hope  that  he  was  "  growing  in  grace."    Another 
and  another  followed  in  the  same  style,  and  all, 
save  the  formidable  Spoonbill  epistle,  from  anony- 
mous correspondents.     Before  he  had  got  through 
the  whole  the  truth  had  slowly  dawned  upon  our 
hero  8  mind ;  and  he  now  for  the  first  time  saw  the 
secret  source  of  the  delicate  attentions  which  bad 
been  lavished  upon  him  by  his  fair  auditors. 

He  crammed  the  letters  into  his  desk  and  walked 
into  the  parlour  to  supper,  and  succeeded  in 
concealing  from  Sophy  that  he  had  any  cause  for 
annoyance.  Before  he  went  to  bed  he  wrote  and 
posted  a  letter  to  his  old  friend,  the  preceptor  of 

college,  inclosing  all  the  communicatious  he 

had  received,  and  requesting  his  advice  in  the 
strange  circumstances  in  wluch  he  was  placed. 
When  he  ascended  the  pulpit  the  next  morn- 
ing, he  was  mortified  at  seeing  that  a  fuU 
third  of  the  congregation  were  absent.  The 
two  long  pews  of  the  Spoonbill  and  the  Spark- 
less  seminaries  presented  ominous  gaps  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  chapel.  The  few  ladies  there 
were  constantly  stretching  their  necks  to  gel  a 
view  of  Sophy,  whose  little  white  bonnet  scarcely 
showed  above  the  deal  partition.  The  school  girls 
in  the  galleiy  were  riotous  and  quarrelsome — be- 
cause among  all  the  ten  teachers  there  were  but 
two  at  their  post;  and  there  was  an  ungenial  ex- 
pression in  many  an  eye  that  met  his  own  as  he 
proceeded  in  his  duty.  When  he  came  down  from 
the  pulpit,  not  one  of  the  old  bevy  of  fair  attendants 
was  there  to  squeeze  hands  in  the  vestry.  Sophy 
was  welcomed  to  Bublington  by  old  Mrs.  Man- 
gletext  and  a  few  of  the  aged  elders — that  was  all. 
There  was  a  group  of  gossips  waiting  at  the  chapel- 
door  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  parson *s  wife,  and  the 
pair  had  to  wriggle  their  way  through  them  to  get  to 
their  dwelling.  Affairs  wore  much  the  same  aspect 
at  tiie  evening  service,  and  Theophilus  was  hearnly 
glad  when  the  day's  work  was  over. 

On  Monday  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Spoonbill,  and  set 
the  matter,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  in  so  plain 
and  candid  a  light,  that  that  gentleman  s  faith  in 
his  daughter's  representations  was  veiy  considerably 
shaken.  On  Tuesday  his  old  preceptor  came  dowu 
to  Bublington,  and  privately  called  him  to  a  severe 
account  on  the  score  of  Miss  Spoonbill.  Theophi- 
lus made  a  clean  breast  of  it  without  reserve ;  when 
it  appeai'ed  that  the  nearest  approach  he  had  ever 
made  to  a  declaration,  was  the  incautious  act  of 
which  he  been  guilty,  of  sitting  in  his  easy  chair 
with  his  feet  upon  the  sofa,  while  the  lady  was 
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reclining  upon  it.  "  Very  thoaghtless — ^very  wrong 
indeed,"  said  the  learned  professor.  "Did  you  ob- 
serve the  expression  of  the  lady*s  countenance 
while  you  did  it?"  "I  cannot  say  I  did,"  said 
Theophilus,  "because  I  wore  my  protectors." 
"Protectors,  sir!"  The  young  man  explained 
the  subject  of  the  protectors,  when  the  professor 
observed,  thaX.  the  very  necessity  for  such  a  con- 
trivance ought  to  have  set  him  on  his  guard,  and 
have  prevented  the  dilemma  in  which  he  was  now 
involved.  "  However,"  he  was  pleased  to  add,  "  I 
do  not  see  that  you  are  much  to  blame.  Leave  the 
matter  to  me ;  you  had  better  announce  that  I  shall 
preach  for  you  to-morrow  night.  I  shall  be  able 
to  put  things  to  rights  for  you,  you  may  depend 
upon  it,** 

And  so,  indeed,  it  came  to  pass.  The  professor, 
who  drew  all  the  town  to  hear  him,  preached  a 
most  pathetic  and  touching  sermon  on  the  affection 
of  Jacob  for  Rachel.  He  dilated  largely  on  the 
constancy  of  the  patriarch,  touched  on  the  work- 
ings of  the  universal  passion  in  all  climes  and  times, 
and,  without  drawing  a  parallel  between  Theophilus 
and  the  brother  of  Esau,  ingeniously  compelled  his 
audience  to   draw  it  for  themselves.     He  then 


launched  a  few  delicate  shafts,  as  though  at  ran- 
dom, at  the  malcontents,  and  wound  up  his  dis- 
course by  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  whole  congre- 
gation to  unite  in  strengthening  the  hands  of  their 
young  pastor  in  the  arduous  work  which  he  had 
undertaken.  Not  content  with  this  public  vindi- 
cation, the  wortliy  professor  called  ^nth  his  young 
friend  upon  most  of  the  members  at  their  resi- 
dences, and  effectually  succeeded,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days,  not  only  in  removing  the  ill-founded 
prejudice  so  suddenly  conceived,  but  in  establish- 
ing  him  in  a  better  position  than  ever. 

The  professor  having  accomplished  his  good 
work,  withdrew  to  his  college,  and  the  Ohurch  and 
parson  at  Bublington  went  hand  in  hand  harmoni- 
ously together  for  many  years,  edifying  and  being 
edified.  Sophy  soon  lived  down  every  feeling  of 
dislike,  and  grew  into  a  pet  and  a  favourite,  the 
very  model  of  a  minister's  wife.  She  brought  her 
husband  half-a-dozen  sturdy  bo3rs  in  ten  short 
years,  and  as  they  grew  in  stature  and  in  comeli- 
ness, their  father  increased  in  honour  and  in  use- 
fulness, and  earned  the  reputation  of  a  Boanerges. 

{To  be  concluded  in  our  next,) 
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DOMESTIC. 

Another  months  experience  of  the  Derby 
Ministiy  has  only  contributed  to  lower  it  in 
public  esteem.  Its  course  has  been  marked  by 
want  of  purpose  and  disingenuity  in  its  leader  or 
leaders,  by  want  of  concert  and  deliberate  reflect- 
ing action  on  the  part  of  all  its  members.  Our 
last  monthly  retrospect  closed  with  a  reference  to 
Lord  John  Russell  s  declaration  that  Lord  Derby's 
statement  regarding  the  intentions  of  himself  and 
colleagues  to  advise  an  early  dissolution  was  satis- 
factory. The  Premier,  however,  embraced  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  modify  his  pledge.  After 
repeated  changes  of  phrase,  he  and  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  have  fixed  upon  the  phrase 
that  they  will  bring  forward  no  business  in  the 
present  session  that  they  do  not  deem  urgent  and 
indispensable.  They  reserve  to  themselves  the 
power  to  decide  how  long  the  session  is  to  last, 
and  at  what  moment  a  dissolution  is  to  take  place  ; 
and  while  they  thus  keep  the  country  in  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  length  of  time  for  which  the  Mi- 
Tmtrj  of  the  minority  may  persist  in  holding  the 
reins  of  Government,  they  obstinately  refuse  to 
disclose  their  policy.  Nay  more,  their  words  and 
actions  betray  that  they  have  no  policy.  They  are 
Watching  the  progress  of  discussion  out  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  order  to  devise  a  scheme  of  policy  that 
may  attract  the  support  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
incongruous  knots  and  coteries,  to  give  them  a 
chance  of  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Their  utter  want  of  principle,  and  the  unblushing 


subterfuges  and  self-contradictions  to  which  they 
resort  in  order  to  gain  time  for  making  what  Mr. 
Disraeli  calls  "  combinations,"  are  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  English  political  manceuvre. 
While  the  chiefs  are  thus  drawing  public  contempt 
down  on  their  heads,  their  colleagues  or  subordi 
nates  are  equally  indefatigable  in  affording  proof 
of  their  incapacity.  Mr.  Walpole's  announcement 
of  an  extension  of  the  elective  franchise  to  all  who 
should  serve  two  years  in  the  militia,  made  im- 
promptu  without  consulting  his  colleagues,  and 
withdrawn  amid  the  scorn  and  derision  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  has  made  a  public  laughing- 
stock of  the  one  member  of  the  Cabinet  who  was 
supposed  to  possess  tact  and  judgment. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  parliamentary  Oppo- 
sition has  shown  any  undue  haste  to  turn  to  ac- 
count the  transparent  profligacy  and  imbecility  of 
Ministers.  The  truth  is  that  diere  are  three  cur- 
rents running  parallel  to  each  other  in  the  channel 
of  Opposition,  but  without  mingling  as  they  run : 
the  old  Whigs,  the  so-called  Peelites,  and  the 
Independent  Liberals.  No  progress  has  been 
made  towards  fusing  these,  or  any  portion  of  them, 
into  a  compact  Liberal  party.  For  this  the  reluc- 
tance of  Lord  John  Russell  to  enter  into  new 
combinations,  and  the  ungracious  manner  in  which 
most  of  his  overtures  have  been  made,  are  chiefly 
to  blame.  The  declarations  of  Sir  James  Graham 
at  Carlisle  show  that  he  and  Mr.  Cardwell 
have  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  ex- 
Premier.    The  novel  tone  of  diplomatic  resep' 
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adopted  by  Mesars.  Bright  and  Cobden  confirms 
the  statements,  that  in  the  event  of  Lord  John*s 
restoration  to  office  they  are  to  be  of  the  number 
of  his  colleagues.  But  these  accessions  to  Lord 
John  s  party,  valuable  though  they  be  individually, 
are  not  sufficient  to  form  a  compact  Liberal  ma- 
jority in  the  Commons.  Sir  James  Graham  and 
Mr.  Cardwell  do  not  carry  the  rest  of  the  pai^lia- 
mentary  Peelites  along  with  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  other  leaders  of  that  section,  impressed 
by  Lord  John  Kussell  s  manner  with  a  conviction 
that  his  overtures  to  them  were  made,  not  to  be 
accepted  but  merely  to  enable  him  to  say  they  had 
been  made,  are  seeking  to  avail  ihemselves  of  Lord 
Derby's  evident  wish  to  shelve  the  Corn-law  ques- 
tion to  promote  the  re-construction  of  a  Conserva- 
tive party.  Messrs.  Bright  and  Cobden  represent 
only  that  section  of  the  independent  Libend  party 
which  is  called  the  Manchester  school,  or  mere 
Free-traders ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  themselves 
and  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  the  Whigs  have  all  along 
been  sure  of  the  votes  of  this  section.  Lord  John 
has  not  yet  opened  his  ranks  sufficiently  to  embrace 
the  mass  of  the  Liberal  members  in  Parliament ; 
and  the  consequence  is  that  the  Opposition,  though 
far  outnumbering  the  Derby-Disraeli  partisans  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  is,  for  want  of  concert, 
unable  to  make  head  against  them  effectively  in 
the  Commons. 

The  consequence  is  that  Ministers  have  had 
pretty  much  their  own  way  in  Parliament.  The 
Easter  recess  materially  abridged  the  time  de- 
voted to  business  during  the  past  month.  But 
even  the  time  during  which  Parliament  sat  was 
feebly  turned  to  account  by  the  Opposition.  With 
the  tKception  of  the  Miflcellaneous  Estimates,  the 
whole  supplies  for  the  year  may  be  said  to  have 
been  voted.  But  so  late  as  the  23rd  of  April  the 
Budget  was  not  opened,  nor  any  definite  day  fixed 
for  opening  it.  Meanwhile,  Ministers  had  been 
allowed  to  take  steps  which  would  enable  them  to 
prolong  the  session  indefinitely.  Lord  St.  Leonards, 
in  intK>duoing  bis  Bill  to  abolish  the  office  of 
Masters  in  Chancery,  persuaded  the  House  of 
Lords  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  County 
Courts  Extension  Bill  until  his  measure  should 
be  passed ;  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
Henries  obtained  a  Committee  on  Indian  affairs, 
though  it  was  clear  from  his  speech  on  moving  for 
it  that  no  searching  or  satisfactory  inquiry  is 
contemplated ;  that,  in  fact,  the  Committee  is 
merely  a  pretext  for  keeping  the  House  sitting. 

Out  of  doors  the  aspect  of  afiairs  is  equally  un- 
satisfactory. The  anticipatoiy  canvass,  with  a 
Tiew  to  the  impending  general  election,  is  the 
only  movement  of  any  importance.  The  idea  of 
going  to  the  oountry  exclusively  on  the  question  of 
Free-trade  has  been  unavoidably  abandoned  by 
the  Liberals.  Ministers  having  refused  to  peril 
their  continuance  in  office  upon  their  champion- 
ship of  Protection,  they  must  be  assailed  on  other 
grounds.  The  ministerial  canvass  has  a  degree  of 
concert  given  it  by  the  fact  that  all  the  ministerial 
candidates  have  at  least  one  common  object  in 
▼iew<-*tbe  keeping  of  their  party  in  office.    They 


profess  the  most  discordant  opinions:  some  are 
Free-traders  a  Voutrance,  others  Protectionists;' 
some  are  for  rescinding  the  Maynooth  grant, 
others  for  conciliating  the  Romanists  ;  some  have 
no  objection  to  suffrage  extension,  others  are  anii- 
Democratic  alarmists ;  but  once  let  these  gentle- 
men into  Parliament,  and  all  differences  ^ill  be 
merged  in  tlieir  common  anxiety  not  to  embarrass 
or  weaken  Ministers.  Among  the  Liberal  candi- 
dates there  is  no  such  concert.  Al  most  eveiy  man 
of  Uiem  takes  the  field  under  a  standard  of  his  own. 
They  have  not  even  that  unworthy  unaniniitj 
which  is  the  consequence  of  men  following  the 
same  leaders  implicitly.  Now,  it  is  ascertained 
that  the  preponderating  opinions  among  the  con- 
stituencies are  what  are  vaguely  termed  Liberal ; 
but  the  masses  cannot  act  in  concert  without 
leaders,  and  united  leadera  there  are  none  to 
guide  tliem.  Moderate  Reformers  and  Radicak, 
Evangelical  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists,  par- 
tisans of  this  candidate  or  the  other,  are  squab- 
bling among  themselves,  while  the  insidious  com- 
mon enemy  is  gaining  one  ^eak  brother  after 
another. 

These  are  unsatisfactory  symptoms,  but  a  worse 
is  the  gradual  lowering  of  the  public  tone  in  respect 
of  principle.  The  Reform  Act  of  1 832  infused  a 
lai*ge  amount  of  new  blood  into  the  'constituencies. 
The  new  electors  were  uncontaminated  with  the 
corrupt  practices  of  the  old  borough-mongeriug 
system.  It  ought  to  have  been  the  aim  of  the 
Liberal  leadera  to  keep  them  so.  But  the  Liberal 
leaders,  in  an  unworthy  panic,  stooped  to  fight  the 
re-actionary  faction  with  its  own  weapons.  They 
appealed  habitually  to  the  selfish  interests,  not  to 
the  principles,  of  the  new  electora;  they  have 
taught  them  to  regard  high  piinciples  as  a  kind  of 
Quixotery ;  they  have  paved  for  them  the  down- 
ward path  which  has  led  tliem  almost  to  the  same 
low  level  as  the  old  freemen  and  pot-wallopers. 
There  is  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the 
coming  elections  mil  be  the  most  profligately  cor- 
rupt on  record. 

COLONIES   AND    DEPENDENCIES. 

The  month  has  brought  forth  little  that  is  remark- 
able in  any  of  these  but  the  great  Indian  empire. 
In  Australia  the  gold  fever  continues  to  increase. 
Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  and  most  of  the  infe- 
rior towns  and  stations  have  been  in  a  great  measure 
denuded  of  labour  by  the  attractions  of  the  "  dig- 
gins."  There  will  be  a  re-action  in  time ;  hut, 
for  the  present,  the  herds  and  flocks  of  the  colo- 
nies are  left  unheeded  and  tillage  is  neglected. 
These  settlements  are  re-enacting  the  fable  of 
Midas,  who  starved  in  consequence  of  his  touch 
turniug  every  thing  to  gold.  In  South  Afnca> 
the  Kaffir  war  rages  unabated,  and  the  scene  of  its 
operations  appears  to  be  extending  within  the 
colony.  The  efforts  of  the  Government  officials 
to  procrastinate  the  establishment  of  constitu* 
tioual  government,  and  new  distrusts  and  jea- 
lousies between  the  white  and  coloured  races,  aie 
producing  the  most  mischievous  effects.  In  the 
I  Ionian  idfands,  Sir  H.  G.  Ward's  attempts  to  pre- 
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genre  the  appearance  of  conatitutional  govern- 
ment, bj  a  resort  to  the  most  reokless  intimidation 
of  electors,  and  profligate  alliances  with  irrecon- 
cileable  fictions,  have  paralysed  his  administration. 
India,  however,  of  all  onr  possessions,  is  at  this 
moment  the  one  that  calls  for  most  attention.  The 
incorporating  Act  of  the  East  India  Company  falls 
to  be  renewed  with  or  without  modifications  in 
1654.  Hitherto  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  col- 
lect the  information  required  to  enable  the  Legis- 
lature to  dispose  satisfaotorily  of  this  great  ques- 
tion; and  in  the  present  state  of  home  politics 
there  is  little  prospect  of  its  being  sufficiently 
cared  for.  Yet  the  condition  of  India,  and  the 
Oriental  international  system  of  which  it  forms  a 
part,  is  dark  and  ominous. 

Since  the  last  renewal  of  the  CSompany's  Act 
of  Incorporation,  its  territories  have  been  extended 
by  the  acquisition  of  Scinde  and  Sikh  territories. 
Coincident  with  this  extension  of  dominion  has 
been  a  very  inconsiderable  augmentation  of  revenue, 
and  a  very  large  augmentation  of  expenditure. 
Within  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  con- 
stant and  increasing  excess  of  expenditure  over 
revenue,  and  an  alarming  increase  of  the  public 
debt  of  India.     This  would  of  itself  be  enough  to 
warrant  alarm  ;  but  it  is  accompanied  by  manifest 
mal-administration  and  smouldering  discontent  in 
Anglo-India,  and  by  additional  entanglements  in 
its  foreign  relations.     Multiplied  courts-martial 
bave  revealed  an  extensive  and  deep-rooted  de- 
moralisation of  the  Indian  army.     The  provincial 
(Mofussil)  courts   of  law  are  admitted   to  have 
lost  all  confidence  ;  and  the  Queen's  courts  at  the 
Presidencies  are  too  remote  and  too  expensive  to  be 
available.   The  embarrassment  in  the  finances  has 
led  to  vexatious  exactions,  and  to  neglect  of  ex- 
penditure for  the  construction  of  roads,  organisa- 
tion of  posts,  and  maintenance  of  works  for  pro- 
moting irrigation  and  internal  navigation.     All 
these  evils  are  clearly  referable  to  the  system  of 
government.     The  surplus  expenditure  is  owing  in 
part  to  the  foreign  wars,  in  part  to  the  waste  of 
public  money  on  incompetent  European  officials. 
The  foreign  wars  are  in  great  measure  owing  to 
the  system  of  establishing  *•  residences"  at  native 
coarts,  with  a  view  to  find  profitable  employment 
for  favoured   officers.     This  system  of  military 
diplomacy,    the    multiplication    of    incompetent 
European  officials,  and  the  demoralisation  of  the 
army,  are  all  clearly  referable  to  the  manner  in 
which  India  is  governed.   There  are,  in  fact,  three 
supreme  governments  for  India.     There  is  the 
loQil  supreme  government  of  the  Gk)vemor-General 
and  his  CooncO ;  there  is  the  supreme  government 
of  the  Directors  in  Leadenhall-street ;  and  there 
is  the  supreme  government  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol in  Gannon-row.     The  least  inefficient  of  the 
three  is  tiiat  of  the  Gk>vemor-General  and  his 
Council :  bat  they  are  a  bureaucracy  uncontrolled 
hy  any  looal  public  opinion.     The  chief  function 
of  the  Directors,  a  majority  of  whom  have  personal 
experience  of  India,  is  to  check  and  neutralise  the 
oroceedings   of   the    Governor-General,   and    to 
distribute  patronage  so  as  to  gratify  the  proprietors 


who  voted  them  into  their  offices.  The  sole  func- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Control,  which  has  no  ex- 
perience of  India,  is  to  undo  whatever  is  done  by 
the  Governor-General  or  the  Directors.  These 
three  co-equal  powers,  prevent  India  from  being 
consistently  or  effectively  administered,  and  per- 
petuate a  profligate  system  of  patronage.  Under 
such  a  triple  incubus  the  resources  of  the  country 
are  progressively  declining,  and  anarchy  and  dis- 
affection are  making  rapid  strides. 

So  much  for  the  internal  affairs  of  India.  The 
most  threatening  of  its  foreign  complications 
relate  to  Burmah  and  Siam.  We  are  actually  at 
war  with  the  Burmese.  None  of  the  three  su- 
preme governments  above  enumerated  contem- 
plate territorial  extension  at  the  expense  of  Bur- 
mah; but  the  military  diplomatists  are  already 
proclaiming,  that  by  occupying  its  south-eastern 
provinces  an  overland  trade  with  China  may  be 
established.  It  was  similar  pretexts  on  the  part 
of  the  job-hunters  that  led  ultimately  to  the  annex- 
ation of  Scinde  and  the  Punjaub.  It  is  the  same 
class  that  are  urging  upon  Government  to  send  a 
mission  to  Siam,  which  the  merchants  at  Singa- 
pore, and  the  European  and  Chinese  traders  in 
Siam,  all  concur  in  representing  as  certain  to  in- 
volve us  iu  hostile  collision  with  the  rulers  of  the 
country.  There  is,  therefore,  eminent  danger  of 
this  country's  being  dragged  into  a  career  of  ter- 
ritorial acquisition  in  tdtra-Gangetio  India  similar 
to  that  which  has  been  pursued  between  the  Indus 
and  Ganges ;  and  this  at  a  moment  when  success- 
ful rebellion  in  China,  the  differences  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Japan,  and 
those  between  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Holland  in  the  Malayan  Archipelago, 
threaten  to  unsettle  the  whole  existing  diplomatic 
relations  of  these  remote  regions. 

FOREIGN. 

The  events  of  the  month  in  France  may  be 
briefly  enumerated.  In  so  far  as  setting  at  work 
the  sham  legislative  assemblies  is  concerned,  the 
Constitution,  outraged  by  the  President,  may  be 
considered  as  strengthened.  The  indications  of 
his  determination  to  consolidate  his  power  by  as- 
suming the  imperial  title,  become  less  and  less 
equivocal.  The  indications  of  hoUowness  in  his 
seeming  strength,  however,  also  become  less  equi- 
vocal. The  hostility  of  all  that  is  intellectual  in 
France  to  the  existing  system  is  more  openly 
manifested.  Emile  de  Girardin  and  Dumas,  in 
the  press,  play  with  Louis  Napoleon  as  daringly 
as  Beaumarchais  played  with  the  Ministers  of 
Louis  XVI.  The  Academy  has  offered  a  prize 
for  the  best  essay  on  parliamentary  eloquence. 
The  tactics  of  these  literary /ronrf*M«  are  influen- 
tial in  France  to  an  extent  of  which  Englishmen 
have  no  conception*  on  the  other  hand,  the 
manner  in  which  the  surveillance  of  the  poHce  is 
exercised  betrays  the  consciousness  of  the  French 
Government  that  in  the  capital  and  its  vicinity, 
in  Lyons  and  on  the  Swiss  frontier,  and  in  Ar- 
d^che  and  Cevennea,  a  deep  and  determined  spirit 
of  disaffection  exists.  The  frivolous  opprassive- 
ness  of  the  system  of  rule  adopted  fans  the  flame 
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of  disaffection.  One  of  the  last  rescripts  issued 
by  Government  is  a  circular  to  the  provincial 
[)refects,  ordering  them  to  check  the  resort  of 
workmen  to  Paris  in  search  of  employment.  Such 
an  arbitrary  interference  with  the  liberty  of  labour 
cannot  fail  lo  make  the  proletarial  class  as  hostile 
to  the  President  as  the  bourgeoisie.  The  frivolity 
of  his  rule  is  beyond  conception.  He  appears  to 
be  animated  by  the  spirit  of  a  tailor.  He  has  put 
the  legislative  bodies  in  livery ;  he  has  devised  a 
livery  for  the  magistrates  and  all  their  officers; 
and  he  has  lectured  his  professors  and  teachers  on 
the  decorums  of  dress. 

The  death  of  Prince  Schwarzenberg  lias  cast  a 
shadow  of  doubt  over  the  future  policy  of  Austria. 
He  was  neither  worthier  nor  wiser  than  the  rest 
of  the  despotic  party,  but  he  was  more  fearless 
and  energetic. 


Recent  rev^tious  place  the  mutual  relations  of 
the  Government  of  the  coup  d^euu  in  France  with 
the  old  dynasties  iu  a  clearer  light  than  formerly. 
Schwarzenberg  inclined  to  recognise  Louis  Napo- 
leon as  Emperor ;  Russia  and  Prussia  were  wiliiug 
to  recognise  him  as  despotic  President  for  life,  but 
declared  they  could  never  acknowledge  him  as  a 
legitimate  monarch.  The  death  of  Schwarzenbei^ 
restores  the  ascendancy  in  the  councils  of  Aosttia 
to  those  who  sympathise  with  this  Russian  and 
Prussian  view.  The  despotic  Governments  of  the 
Continent  are  willing  enough  to  use  Louis  Napo- 
leon as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  restoration  of  the 
elder  Bourbons,  but  nothing  more.  If  he  will 
lend  himself  to  promote  this  end  they  will  allow 
him  a  lease  of  despotic  power  in  France  for  the 
term  of  his  natural  life. 


LITEBATURE. 


Norica:  or^  Tales  of  Niimberg  from  the  Olden  Time. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  August  Haoen. 
London :  John  Chapman,  Strand.    1851. 

This  is  a  translation  from  the  German  of  Hagen, 
a  professor  in  the  University  of  Eonigsberg.  This 
learned  individual,  as  we  leani  from  the  preface, 
discovered  a  certain  manuscript  in  the  library  of 
the  University,  which  he  fondly  imagined  would 
prove  of  infinite  service  to  him  in  the  undertaking 
of  unravelling  the  early  history  of  art  in  Numberg, 
otherwise  Norica.  It  turned  out,  however,  to  be 
nothing  more  than  an  extract  of  passages  from  the 
old  poem  of  **  Teuerdank."  On  this  our  professor, 
uotlung  daunted,  proceeds  to  consider  the  manu- 
script, not  as  it  actually  was,  but  as  he  wished  it 
to  be ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  introduction  of  his 
book,  announces  it  as  a  kind  of  note-book,  or  jour- 
nal, of  one  Jacob  Heller,  a  contemporaiy  of  Albert 
Diirer,  whereas,  in  truth,  it  was  nothing  of  the 
kind;  for  which  gratuitous  departure  from  the 
truth  his  English  translators  thus  apply  the  lash. 
<*  No  such  manuscript  as  Heller*s  journal  exists, 
or  ever  has  existed,  in  the  University  libraiy  at 
Konigsbeiig ;  &nd  the  sheet  actually  found  has  no 
other  connexion  with  the  work  now  offered  to  the 
English  reader  than  that  of  having  suggested  the 
idea  of  it.  How  far  a  fiction  of  this  character,  and 
under  such  circumstances,  is  wholly  defensible, 
the  literaiy  conscience  of  the  public  must  be  left 
to  decide." 

But  leaving  this  little  quibble  or  evasion  as  to 
the  foundation  of  the  tale,  and  proceeding  to  in- 
vestigate its  merits,  we  soon  find  ourselves  involved 
in  a  mass  of  rather  trashy  German  stories,  prosy 
legends  concerning  uninteresting  saints,  and  over- 
wrought eulogiums  on  the  virtues  of  certain  builders, 
carvers,  modellers,  and  artists  with  very  unpro- 
nounceable names,  in  whose  society  Jacob  Heller 
revelled  intensely,  and  whose  presence  seemed  to 
him  to  convert  Niimberg  into  paradise. 


With  all  his  love  of  art,  however,  Ais  sly  patron 
of  medisBval  industry  was  of  a  very  susceptible  dis- 
position; and  his  enthusiastic  ravings  over  the 
paintings  of  Albert  Diirer  are  far  outstripped  by 
the  extasies  of  delight  into  which  he  was  thrown 
by  the  eyes  of  the  daughter  of  Wilibald  Pirckbeimer, 
the  lovely  Rosenthalerin,  who  ultimately,  like  evert 
other  heroine,  makes  our  hero  the  happiest  of 
mortals. 

The  mixture  of  fact  and  fiction  in  such  a  work 
as  this  is  not  well  judged.  Every  word  relating  to 
the  greatest  of  German  painters  should  be  true*  in 
order  to  rivet  the  attention  of  real  lovers  of  scien- 
tific research;  but,  for  such  characters,  the  task  of 
weeding  these  pages  of  all  the  creations  of  the 
professor's  fertile  mind  would,  we  think,  be  too 
irksome  a  duty ;  while,  regarded  as  the  ofispring  of 
imagination,  or  as  a  specimen  of  romance,  we  must 
pronounce  "  Norica"  a  novel  of  a  very  mediocre 
class. 

The  Half  Century :  its  History,  Political  emd  Soeisl 
By  Washington  WiLKS.  London :  0.  Gilpin.  1852. 

It  would  be  fastidious  in  us  to  indulge  in  any  very 
grave  or  severe  criticism  of  a  work  which  keeps 
faith  with  its  title  by  affording  us  a  tolerably 
accurate  record  of  those  mighty  events  which  will 
cause  the  last  half  century  to  occupy  bo  prominent 
a  position,  not  only  in  the  history  of  iiatioD8>  bat 
in  the  history  of  man. 

The  feats  and  fame  of  armies  and  navies  have 
ceased  to  be,  as  heretofore,  the  main  characteristic 
in  the  panorama  of  the  past  The  future  historian 
will  have  to  chronicle  the  glorious  trophies  of 
peace,  the  rapid  stride  of  human  pr^^g^ress.  He 
will  have  to  tell  how,  in  these  times,  the  ignoruit 
is  to  be  blamed,  not  pitied  for  bis  ignorance ;  how 
the  missionaries  of  the  arts,  the  Bcienoes,  of  all 
that  tends  to  conduce  to  the  comfort^  the  morality, 
the  amelioration  of  every  class,  have  thriven  aod 
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prospered  in  their  goodly  work.  He  will  find  in 
this  little  volume  ample  materials  for  hia  task. 
Mr.  Washington  Wilks  has  certainly  executed  his 
duty  con  amort,  and  with  considerable  care ;  but 
he  has  lost  sight  entirely  of  one  of  the  indis- 
pensable requisites  of  the  historian — simplicity  of 
Darrative.  His  most  interesting  memorials  are 
bttt  too  often  deteriorated  by  a  turgid  and  inflated 
style  which  would  shame  a  school-boy,  and  is  no- 
where more  misplaced  than  in  a  work  of  the  present 
description.  We  strongly  object  to  such  amazingly 
fine  writing  as — 

The  effect  of  the  French  RevolatioD  upon  the  higher 
iateilects  of  Earope  was  like  that  prodaeed  hy  immersmg 
in  t  jar  of  onygea  gas  a  lighted  taper.  The  enthuaiasm 
natural  to  genius  was  inflamed  by  contact  wiih  the  fiery 
▼aponrs  evolred  by  the  shock  of  wide-spread  social  convnl- 
sioDs.  .  .  .  The  homely  bat  robust  Tersification  of 
Covrper  and  Crabbe,  which  haif  supervened  upon  the 
elegant  hianity  and  feeble  artificiality  of  a  prSTioas  age, 
was  supplanted  in  tnm  by  a  poetry  that  took  its  inspiration 
immediately  from  Nature  and  tiie  human  heart — from 
Natore  in  her  Alpine  simplicity  and  grandeur ;  from  hearts 
baptised  with  the  afflatus  of  new,  sublime  hopes,  quickly 
sQcceeded  by  the  sorrows  of  doubt  and  disappointment. 
Seott's  metrieal  romances  embodied  and  fad  the  chiTalric 
spirit  which  a  general  war  naturally  reyived ;  and  Camp- 
beirs  lyrics  were  the  psan  of  each  successive  triumph,  and 
the  dirge  of  lamented  deaths.  Leigh  Hunt  softened  with 
the  beauty  of  hts  Italian  fancies,  and  Charles  Lamb  with 
his  own  genial  spirit,  the  fierceness  of  public  passions. 
Bjron  flung  the  heat  of  an  Orientalised  imagination  and  of 
mental  suffering  into  the  war  of  social  elements,  and  pos- 
sessed with  a  sentimental  misanthropy  the  youthful  multi- 
tude whom  pablie  and  real  wrongs  had  failed  to  excite. 
Shelley  sang  with  self-oonsumiug  energy  in  strains  of  the 
highest  poetry,  and  assailed  every  institution  and  belief 
with  a  vehemence  that  had  no  particle  of  bitterness. 

However,  we  will  not  dwell  upon  these  little 
imperfectiona.  We  have  alluded  to  them  for  the 
sake  of  our  author,  who  will,  we  feel  assured, 
profit  by  the  hint  we  give  him.  We  liave  to  thank 
him  for  producing  a  good  and  valuable  work,  and 
too  much  praise  cannot  be  awarded  to  him  for  the 
care  he  has  displayed  in  the  compilation  of  the 
various  tables  and  tabular  arrangements. 


A  Sequel  to  the  Female  Jesuit ;  containing  her  pre- 
vioui  History  and  recent  Discovery,  By  Mrs.  S. 
LcKE,  author  of  the  "  Female  Jesuit ;  or,  the  Spy 
in  the  Family.'*  London :  Partridge  and  Oakey. 
1852. 

The  crowds  of  impostors  of  both  sexes  and  all 
grades  who  are  ever  going  to  and  fro  upon  the 
earth,  and  with  whose  strange  and  various  history 
the  world  has  been  familiar  from  the  days  of 
Psalmanazar,  and  much  earlier,  down  to  the  pre- 
sent hour,  may  all  be  classified  under  two  separate 
and  diBtinct  species.  The  motives  of  one  class  are 
apparent  enough ;  self-emolument  is  the  basis  of 
ail  their  schemes  and  stratagems;  they  are  nothing 
more  than  hypocrites  on  an  extensive  scale ;  and 
they  bring  their  hypocrisy  into  the  market  in  order 
to  make  the  most  of  it.  "iThese  worthies  generally 
Blink  away  out  of  sight  when  their  tricksy  manceuv- 
rings  are  laid  bare,  and  the  outraged  world  hears 
no  more  of  them— or,  if  it  does,  it  persecutes  their 
intrusion  to  the  full  extent  of  its  demerits,  and 
sometimes  (we  may  make  the  assertion  without 


libelling  the  aggregate  compassion  of  mankind) 
not  a  little  over. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  impostors  of  a  more 
aggravated  and  a  more  various  character.  These 
delight  in  imposture  as  much  for  its  own  sake  as 
from  any  profit  or  advantage  they  derive  from  it. 
They  are  almost  invariably  found  to  be  strangers 
alike  to  moral  principle  and  to  the  sense  of  shame. 
The  exposure  which  explodes  their  deep-laid  de- 
vices does  no  more  than  that ;  they  trade  in  delu- 
sions, and  the  discovery  of  one  is  but  the  sigual  for 
the  concoction  of  another.  Their  aliment  is  the 
bread  eaten  in  secret,  and  they  can  assuage  their 
thirst  with  no  waters  that  are  not  etolen.  There 
are  many  of  them,  only  prevented  from  becoming 
public  nuisances  by  the  watchfulness  of  their  rela- 
tives, to  be  found  in  the  domestic  circles  of  private 
life,  and  still  more  who  are  obnoxious  pests  and 
plagues  to  all  with  whom  they  have  to  do  in  the  walks 
of  commerce.  They  are  mysteries  which  no  man 
can  unravel,  because  the  motives  that  should  ex- 
plain their  conduct  are,  upon  investigation,  alto- 
gether wanting.  Such  a  being  appears  to  be  the 
heroine — perhaps  it  is  a  pity  that  she  has  been 
made  a  heroine — of  the  volume  before  us.  The 
guilt,  though  not  the  notoriety  of  her  case,  might, 
we  think,  be  paralleled  among  the  numerous  class 
of  lady- thieves  who  plunder  pickle-shops,  jewellers 
and  linen  drapers'  establishments,  but  who,  less 
fortunate,  or  unfortunate  as  it  may  happen,  than 
the  scheming  and  sentimental  Marie,  do  not  find 
biographers  in  the  persons  they  victimise.  This 
wretched  girl  has  been  styled  a  female  Jesuit,  on 
the  principle,  we  imagine,  that  leads  frightened 
children  in  the  dark  to  call  anything  that  alarms 
them  a  "  bogie.'*  She  is  about  as  much  a  Jesuit  as 
she  is  the  she  Pope  rediviva,  or  an  oyster  without  a 
beard.  But  that  matters  little ;  it  appears  beyond 
all  doubt  that  she  has  proved  herself  a  perfect 
monster  of  deception,  hard-heartedness,  ingratitude 
and  egotism — with  a  touch  of  the  Spartan  mingled 
with  a  good  spice  of  the  fiend  in  her  composition ; 
and  as  such  she  is  a  most  exciting  phenomenon  to 
the  pious  and  virtuous  ladies  who  are  all  sincerity, 
tenderness  and  aflFection.  The  gentle  creatures 
who  stitch  the  babies*  caps  and  long-clothes  at  the 
Dorcas  meetings  are  horrified,  and  of  course  edi- 
fied, by  the  perusal  of  the  black  and  dismal  records 
of  falsehood  and  hypocrisy  which  the  history  of 
Marie  presents  to  their  view.  She  is  to  them  what 
Jack  Shepherd  is  to  the  industrious  apprentice — an 
object  of  marvellous  interest  and  religious  dread ; 
nothing  more.  (?) 

The  present  volume,  evidently  written  to  supply 
a  morbid  demand,  from  a  certain  section  of  the  * 
public,  for  further  information  respecting  the  sub- 
ject of  it,  has  not  been  prepared  so  carefully  as  the 
former  one.  There  are  whole  paragraphs,  nay 
pages,  which  convey  no  information  to  the  reader, 
and  some  few  that  are  actual  nonsense ;  as  where, 
in  page  128,  the  writer  says,  an  idea  is  no  enviable 
position.  The  style  is  however,  on  the  whole, 
fluent  and  lady-like,  and  the  sentiments  are  natural 
and  just  We  should  have  liked  the  immaculate 
Elizabeth  better,  if  she  had  not  enjoyed  the  pros- 
pect of  being  in  at  the  death,  when  at  length  the 
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miaeraUe  Marie  was  brought  to  bay ;  and  it  would 
have  been  more  to  the  credit  of  Mrs.  Luke,  if  in 
acknowledging  the  friendly  offices  of  Madame 
Schuller,  she  bad  forebome  the  comparison  of  that 
matronly  personage  with  sach  a  furious  virago  as 
the  landlady  of  Captain  Cuttle.  By  the  way.  Cap* 
tain  Cuttle's  landlady  was  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger; 
Mrs.  Luke  calls  her  Mrs.  Mac  Grath ;  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  is  not  a  specimen  of  the  general 
accuracy  of  the  details  of  the  volume. 

We  learn  from  this  Sequel  that  the  impostor 
has  distributed  her  patronage  impartially.  Having 
left  Mr.  Luke,  the  Protestant  Dissenter,  she  con- 
trived to  palm  herself  for  fourteen  months  upon 
Mr.  Seager,  the  well-known  Roman  Catholic  per- 
vert, at  whose  house  at  Bonn  she  was  captured,  and 
thence  consigned  to  pris  on.  The  public  will  know 
all  about  it  in  a  very  little  time,  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  work  which,  under  the  title  of  the  *'  Fe- 
male Jesuit  Abroad,"  is  speedily  to  appear  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Seager  himself.  Meanwhile,  the 
guilty  object  of  so  much  curious  speculation  is 
about  to  issue  forth  from  prison — with  the  mark  of 
Cain  upon  her  forehead,  indelibly  graven  there  by 
the  hands  of  her  once  kind  but  deluded  patrons. 
Arrangements  are  making  for  her  reception  in  a 
convent  penitentiary.  The  responsibility  of  her 
future  lot  rests  heavily  on  other  shoulders  than 
her  own. 


The  Okuroh  of  Rome ;  her  preeent  Moral  Theology ^ 
Scriptural  Instruction,  and  Canon  Law.  A  Ke- 
port  on  "  the  Books  and  Documents  on  the 
rapaoy/*  deposited  in  the  University  Library, 
Cambridge,  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  and  the 
Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  A.D.  1840. 
London:  Partridge  and  Oakey,  Paternoster-row. 
1852. 

Wb  learn  from  the  preface  to  this  volume  that 
its  publication  is  one  of  the  results  of  a  meeting 
held  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Himtingdon,  on  the  28th 
of  December,  1850.  On  that  occasion  the  Rev.  R. 
J.  M'Ghee,  in  seconding  a  resolution,  entered  into 
statements  respecting  Sie  moral  and  dog^matical 
teaching  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  her  code  of 
canon  law,  which  statements,  he  announced, 
could  be  proved  from  authentic  documents  in  the 
libraries  of  the  Universities  of  Cambridge,  Oxford, 
and  Dublin.  The  allegations  of  Mr.  M'Ghee  were 
so  startling,  that  it  was  thought  desirable  that  the 
documents  referred  to  should  be  examined  and  re- 
ported upon.  A  requisition  was  sent  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  Cambridge,  requesting  that  he  would 
direct  an  investigation  and  a  report  of  their  con- 
tents to  be  made.  Under  the  sanction  of  the  Vice- 
Chanoellor,  the  investigation  was  subsequently 
made  by  Mr.  M*Ghee  himself;  and  the  extracts 
selected  by  that  gentleman  were  compared  with 
the  original  papers  by  others  appointed  by  the 
yice-Chancellor  to  test  and  verify  them. 

The  result  is  the  volume  before  us ;  which  con« 
tains  a  sufficient  and  authenticated  reply  to  the 
question — "What  is  the  Law  of  the  Romish 
Church  ?"  a  reply  deduced  from  Papal  documents, 
and  therefore  open  to  neither  cavil  nor  objection 
from  either  Catholic  or  Pioteatant  The  testimony 


which  that  Church  is  here  compelled  to  surrender 
as  to  the  moral  complexion  of  her  dogmas,  doc- 
trines, and  practices,  is  neither  scant  nor  equivo- 
cal ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  Abundantly  sufficient 
to  supply  all  who  have  any  doubts  on  the  matter 
with  the  necessary  elements  for  a  decision.  We 
had  marked  passages  for  extract,  but  oar  limits 
compel  us  to  withhold  them.  We  refer  our  readers 
to  the  volume  itself;  if  interested  at  all  in  the  sub- 
ject, their  money  and  their  time  will  be  well  be- 
stowed in  its  purchase  and  pemsaL  We  r^et, 
for  the  sake  of  its  author  as  well  as  the  public,  that 
its  publication  has  been  so  long  deferred ;  it  ought 
to  have  made  its  appearance  a  twelvemonth  ago, 
when  the  subject  upon  which  it  bears  so  forcibly 
was  the  prevailing  source  of  agitation. 


Married  Life :  its  Shadows  and  Sunshine.     By  T.  S. 

Arthur.    London :  Partridge  and  Oakey. 
Woman's  Trials :  or,  Thles  and  Sketches  firom  the 

Jj\/h  around  us.    By  T.  8.  Arthur.    London: 

Partridge  and  Oakey. 

These  are  two  small,  cheap,  and  readable  volumes, 
containing  much  interesting  matter  on  the  subject 
of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Americans,  Elach  of 
them  contains  nine  or  ten  separate  tales  or  sketches, 
and  all  descriptive,  more  or  less,  of  transatlantic 
customs  and  usages.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  strike 
us  with  a  singularity  for  which  we  are  not  pre- 
pared. In  the  tale  entitled  **  Taking  Boarders," 
the  peculiar  miseries  of  the  profession  of  a  board* 
ing-house  keeper  are  pourtrayed  with  much  gra- 
phic power,  and,  we  doubt  not,  fidelity.  We  do 
not  envy  the  New-Yorkers  these  wretched  eubeti' 
tntes  for  homes.  The  story  of  **  Guess  who  it  is," 
is  evidently  suggested  by  our  own  Wilkie*8  cele- 
brated picture  "  Guess  my  Name."  It  is  cleveriy 
told,  and  reads  like  a  narrative  of  real  events.  AU 
the  pieces,  in  both  these  agreeable  volumes,  are 
written  with  a  moral  purpose,  and  inculcate,  in  a 
simple  and  natural  manner,  the  duty  of  man  to  his 
Creator  and  to  his  fellow-creatures.  Either  volume 
would  form  an  appropriate  present  for  the  young. 


Titles  cf  the  Bra^anza;  or,  Reminiseenees  ef  a 
Vouaae.  By  the  Author  of  **  The  Magidan  Priest 
of  Avignon,  "The  Jesuits,**  Ac.  London:  Part- 
ridge and  Oakey. 

Wb  are  very  glad  we  were  not  on  board  the  Bra* 
ganza  when  the  passengers  were  reduced  to  the 
misery  of  listening  to  such  wretched  yams  as 
these.  They  are  written  without  humour,  interest, 
or  pathos,  and  in  direct  violation  of  common  seme. 
The  best  of  them  is  **  The  Two  Misers ;"  and  it  is 
the  best  because  it  breaks  off  in  the  middle,  and 
one  is  saved  the  trouble  of  wading  to  the  end  of  it. 
There  are  scraps  of  Greek,  of  Latin,  of  Italian,  of 
French,  and  of  Spanish  in  the  book,  and  a  plentiful 
lack  of  English  grammar,  by  way  of  striking  a 
balance.  It  may  be,  however,  that  it  contains 
some  charm  not  patent  to  our  oomprehenrion ;  At 
any  rate,  it  has  reached  a  second  edition,  aeirenm- 
stance  which,  however  mysterious  to  us,  we  fwl 
bound  in  fidmess  to  notice. 
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Nincwk  atid  iU  Falacet.  TAa  DUcoveriei  qf  Botta 
and  La^ard,  applied  to  the  Elucidation  qf  Hol^ 
Writ,  By  Joseph  Bonomi,  F.R.S.L.  London: 
Office  of  the  Illustrated  London  Library. 

Co.vcEALSD  beneath  the  Bands  of  the  deitert,  far 
away  from  the  track  of  travellers,  there  lay  buried 
for  thousands  of  years  the  remains  of  the  glories 
and  greatness  of  a  once  powerful  empire.  The 
arts  and  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  and  the  tri- 
umphs of  Rome,  rose  into  grandeur  and  sank  into 
decay,  while  the  ruins  and  relics  of  the  first  mon- 
archy lay  slumbering  in  oblivion.  It  has  been 
reserved  for  our  own  time,  and  in  a  great  measure 
for  the  efforts  of  our  own  countrymen,  to  unearth 
the  buried  dynasty,  and  to  upheave  to  the  light  of 
day,  and  to  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  modern 
intelligence  and  analytic  acumen,  the  arts,  the 
exploits,  and  the  records  which  for  a  hundred 
generations  had  lain  sepulchred  beneath  the  rub- 
bish of  desolation*  Busy  hands  and  thoughtful 
heads  have  been  at  work  amid  the  dost  of  centu- 
ries, and  have  lugged  forth  from  their  hiding- 
places  the  old  and  solid  facte  of  the  young  world 
to  substantiate  the  truth  of  Scripture — to  bring 
their  ponderous  and  overwhelming  evidence  to 
hear  upon  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy — and  to  read 
to  the  ipoiling  world  a  lesson  of  humility,  with 
the  dry  bonea  of  an  empire  for  a  text. 

The  volume  before  us  is  the  history  of  what 
Buch  great  practical  teachers  and  preachers  as 
Kich,  Bott%  and  Layard  have  been  about  They 
have  rausacked  the  sandy  maw  of  the  wilderness, 
and  compelled  it  to  disgorge  the  elements  neoes- 
iary  for  our  instruction  in  the  events  of  a  period 
which  was  ancient  ere  Rome  was  new.  What 
these  elements  are,  and  what  they  teach,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  comprehensive  work  before  us. 
Mr.  Bonomi  has  brought  to  the  performance  of  his 
taak  the  zeal  of  the  antiquary,  the  learning  of  the 
hiBtorian,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  artist ;  and  in 
the  successful  completion  of  his  undertaking  has 
laid  an  obligation  upon  the  Christian  world  which 
they  will  not  be  slow  to  appreciate. 

The  work  is  admirably  printed,  carefully  in- 
dexed, and  profusely  adorned  with  between  two 
and  three  hundred  engravings  on  wood,  many  of 
them  artistic  in  the  highest  degree,  and  all  exe- 
cuted in  the  best  style  of  the  art. 


The  Beauties  of  the  Bible :  an  ArgumeiU  for  Inspi- 
ration, Jn  Ten  Lectures,  By  William  Lease. 
London :  Partridge  and  Oakey. 

Thbsb  lectures  are  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury. They  consist  of  ten  noble  essays  on  the 
Structure,  Poetry,  Dreams,  Biography,  Morality, 
Parables,  Predictions,  Miracles,  Design,  and  Des- 
tiny of  the  Bible.  They  are  all  written  in  a  style 
of  commanding  eloquence,  and  are  evidently  the 
production  of  a  mind  profoundly  imbued  with  the 
importance  and  grandeur  of  the  subjects  upon 
which  they  treat.  We  have  read  the  whole  with 
unflagging  interest,  and  could  but  linger  over  the 
last  lecture  with  a  wish  that  there  were  as  many 
more  yet  to  come. 
In  treatbg  on  the  suhject  of  the  Parables^  the 


author  takes  ooowou  forcibly  to  yindieate  the 
Chiliastic  or  Millennarian  doctrine  from  the  ano- 
malous ridicule  with  which  it  has  been  treated 
among  all  sects  of  Christians.  He  declares  that  he 
regards  it  as  the  most  magnificent  truth  in  the 
Bible,  as  a  motive  to  zealous  exertions — ^a  truth 
gloried  in  by  prophets,  apostles  and  martyrs,  and 
held  to  the  heart  of  the  primitive  Church  as  its 
most  blessed  hope.    He  remarks — 

The  best  joko  has  been  at  the  expense  of  the  <*  Millen- 
nariana,"  and  the  riofaeat  drollery  has  been  ehoien  from 
the  writingi  or  aayingi  of  lome  disciple  of  GhUiasm. 
Those  who  have  enjojed  the  banter  and  badinage  in  this 
serious  sport  have  doubtless  imagined  themselves  secured 
against  the  danger  of  a  terrible  surprise  from  the  descend- 
ing Master,  by  the  oonTiotion  that  the  Chiliast  had  mis- 
taken his  Lord's  meaning  on  the  snbject  of  the  second 
advent,  without  a  sin-offeriog  unto  salvation.  But  it  is 
possible,  with  all  this,  that  the  Bible  is  full  of  the  ridiculed 
idea — that  its  recoguition  by  missionary  societies,  their 
agents,  and  ministers  of  the  gospel  at  home,  would  be  as 
divine  fire  upon  the  dead  fuel — that  it  is  the  truth  with 
which  alone  a  suecessful  inroad  can  be  made  upon  the 
consoUdated  masses  of  scepticism  -^  that  it  exclusively 
yields  a  ray  of  celestial  hope  in  these  days  of  darkness, 
atheism,  disaster,  and  blasphemy — that  Ood  intended  it 
to  be  rolled  over  a  dead  world  and  a  slumbering  Church  at 
the  midnight  hour — that  the  remnant  will  cling  to  it  with 
increased  tenacity  as  the  surging  fire-bUlows  of  the  seeond 
deluge  rise — that  as  the  world's  har?est  ripens  for  the 
sharp  angelic  sickle,  no  other  place  of  refuge  shall  be 
found — that  when  the  indignation  of  the  Lord  shaU  de- 
scend upon  the  myriad  apostacies  of  men,  it  will  be  the 
solitary  ark  riding  majestically  on  the  sea  of  fire  mingled 
with  haU-»that  the  friends  of  Jesus  the  Pbibst  who 
*^  mock  it  to  scorn,"  are  the  unoon scions  confederates  of 
the  foes  of  Jesus  the  Kiko — and  that  the  dear  and  re- 
peated warning  given  by  Jesus  the  Prophbt,  in  his  divine 
parables,  is  most  unaccountably  and  criminally  neglected. 

After  objecting  to  the  process  of  interpretation 
which  explains  away  truth,  and  renders  the  plainest 
book  in  the  world  the  most  mysterious,  the  author 
establishes  the  orthodoxy  of  the  millennarian  doc- 
trine from  the  practices  of  the  early  Church  up  to 
the  time  of  Origen.  He  shows  that  the  Papacy 
ever  regarded  it  with  unmitigated  hostility — that 
it  rose  again  into  notice  after  the  Reformation,  and 
prevailed  much  among  Nonconformists  of  all  de- 
nominations. He  sets  forth  its  palpable  promi- 
nence in  the  parables  of  our  Lord,  and  urges  its 
acceptance  upon  all  who  have  the  spread  of  His 
kingdom  at  heart.  "  Churches,  colleges,  theologi- 
ans," he  asserts, "  can  do  nothing  new,  can  promul- 
gate no  new  plan,  except  they  attend  to  the  royal 
signature  of  every  divine  proclamation — "  Behold 
I  COME  QUICKLY."  He  rcmarks  with  equal  boldness 
and  truth — 

The  idea  of  the  regeneration  of  hnmanity,  through  ex- 
isting agency,  can  no  longer  be  entertained  by  any  man 
who  compares  history  with  existing  phenomena,  and  both 
with  the  Word  of  God.  ...  No  hand  less  powerful  than 
that  which  submitted  to  be  pierced  upon  the  oross  of  Gal- 
vary  can  save  the  Choroh  from  the  terrors  of  the  dark 
passage  amidst  which  she  must  speedily  enter;  and  as 
some  public  recompense  to  him  whose  blood  became  the 
seed  of  the  Church,  it  is  decreed  that  he  be  publicly  inaugu- 
rated as  the  universal  king  over  the  world,  which,  on  his 
vi^it  of  matchless  mercy  to  its  shores,  would  not  only  not 
give  him  whereon  to  lay  his  head,  but  actually  doomed  him 
to  the  death  of  a  rebel  and  a  slave. 

The  reader  may  form  from  these  brief  extracts 
some  idea  of  the  fearless  and  mudy  eloqueiiQ« 
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which  characterises  this  delightfhl  volume.  The 
views  of  Mr.  Leosk  on  the  subjects  upon  which 
he  treats  are  at  all  times  clear  and  decided,  and 
expressed  without  hesitancy  or  reserve ;  and  this 
is  done  throughout  iu  language  which  often  rises 
into  poetry,  though  never  wanting  in  terseness  and 
vigour.  We  can  do  no  otherwise  than  recommend 
this  book  to  the  conscience  of  every  man :  its 
perusal  will  send  thousands  again  to  their  Bibles 
OS  to  the  source  of  new  and  undiscovered  treasures. 
Perhaps  we  should  in  justice  add,  that  this 
volume  has  been  plainly  suggested  by  Mr.  Gilfil- 
lan*s  ''  Bards  of  the  Bible/*  a  fact  which,  though  it 
may  detract  from  the  merits  of  the  author,  does 
not  materially  affect  the  value  of  his  book. 


Brief  Suggestions  on  the  Subject  of  War  and  Jnva* 
sion.  Being  proposals  for  raising  a  National 
Force  on  the  Voluntary  Principle,  after  the  exam- 
ple of  the  United  States,  as  the  ouly  means  of 
effectually  securing  the  Country  against  all  hostile 
contingencies.  London:  John  Chapman,  142, 
Strand. 

The  arg^uments  set  forth  in  this  spirited  pamphlet 
in  favour  of  a  national  army  of  volunteers  are  such 
as  it  is  not  easy  to  controvert  We  differ  from 
the  author  as  to  the  necessity  of  any  such  force  at 
the  present  moment;  because  we  deem  that  the 
crisis  which  he  imagines  to  be  very  near,  is,  not- 
withstanding the  fears  entertained  by  some  parties 
on  the  subject  of  invasion,  virtually  as  far  off  as 
ever.  But  should  the  time  approach  when  it  will 
be  incumbent  upon  us  to  deal  with  an  invading 
enemy,  we  could  candidly  recommend  the  plan 
our  author  has  suggested,  as  cheaper  and  more 
readily  practicable  than  any  which  has  yet  been 
broached.  The  pamphlet  is  well  written  and  will 
find  many  admirers ;  we  could  wish,  for  the  sake 
of  the  author,  that  the  irrelevant  and  somewhat 
incoherent  preface  had  been  omitted. 


Mundus  Dramaticua  (The  New  JRosciad).    A  Satire. 
London :  Lacy,  Wellington-street,  Strand. 

There  is  in  this  little  poem  a  great  deal  of  stem 
and  sterling  satire  clothed  in  vigorous  versification. 
It  is,  however,  disfigured  occasionally  with  cockney 
rhymes  and  superabundant  and  halting  measures, 
the  results  of  a  degree  of  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  the  writer  for  which  he  is  much  to  blame.  He 
has  been  content  with  showing  what  he  can  do, 
and  has  left  a  good  portion  of  his  work  in  an  un- 
finished state.  We  must  object  further  to  the 
personality  which  in  certain  parts  of  the  poem  is 
offensive.  The  sarcasm,  which  in  page  thirty-six 
brands  indecent  buffoonery  with  merited  obloquy, 
loses  its  force  when  it  is  launched  against  an  inof- 
fensive actress  whose  misfortune  it  is  that  she  has 
grown  old. 

A  Narrative  qf  the  Kaffir  War  qf  1850-51-52.  By 
R.  GouLONTON  and  Edward  Irtino.  London : 
Pelham  Richardson.  23,  Cornhill.  1852.   (Part  III.) 

As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  contents  of  the 
part  sent  us,  this  work  supplies  the  public  with 


a  comprehensive  and  comprehensible  aoconnt  of 
the  miserable,  wearying  and  inglorious  strife 
which  has  been  going  on  at  the  Gape  district  for 
the  last  two  years,  and  which  has  more  the  aspect 
of  a  cattle-raid  than  of  an  honourable  war.  The 
narrative  details  every  fact  of  importance,  and  no 
source  of  reliable  information  seems  to  have  been 
left  unexplored.  On  the  subject  of  the  Kaffir 
character,  however,  our  opinions  differ  in  toto  from 
those  of  the  authors  of  this  work. 


Village  Lectures  on  Popery.  Exhibiting  the  Chief 
Doctrines  of  Romanism,  and  illustrating  some  of 
its  Practices  by  Personal  Observations  male 
during  a  Residence  in  Rome.  By  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Ellis,  author  of  "  Polynesian  Researches," 
&c.  London:  Ward  and  Co.,  27,  Patemosterrow. 
1851. 

This  volume  consists  of  six  lectures  on  the  various 
doctrines,  claims,  credentials,  superstitions,  sacra- 
ments and  image  and  relic-worship  of  the  Roman 
Church.  The  last  lecture  is  on  the  History  and 
Character  of  Popery.  The  subject,  which  it  will 
be  seen  is  pretty  extensive,  is  treated  in  a  popular 
manner ;  and  the  lectures,  which  we  are  informed 
were  substantially  delivered  before  a  village  con- 
gregation, must  have  been  of  unusual  interest  in 
the  estimation  of  such  an  audience.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  curious  information  scattered  through- 
out the  volume ;  and  some  of  the  rather  whimsical 
legends  appended  in  the  form  of  notes  would 
afford  amusing  matter  for  extract  did  our  space 
allow.  The  last  lecture  is  in  our  view  the  most 
valuable,  because  it  exemplifies  the  spirit  of  Popeiy 
in  the  history  of  its  acts.  The  insatiable  ambition, 
the  barefaced  imposture,  the  relentless  cruelty,  the 
heartless  despotism,  and  the  wholesale  slangbten 
which  have  marked  its  spiritual  dominion  over  the 
nations  of  the  Continent,  are  all  brought  summa- 
rily under  review,  and  being  considered  as  the 
fruits  of  a  system  which  has  reared  its  throne  upon 
the  destruction  of  human  life,  and  owes  its  perma- 
nency to  the  degradation  of  the  human  character, 
are  forcibly  contrasted  with  the  true  spirit  of 
Christianity,  whose  fruits  are  peace,  and  happiness, 
and  progress. 

The  Believer's  Charter.  By  D.  Dewab.  D.D.. 
LL.D.,  Principal  of  Marischal  College  and  Tol- 
versity,  Aberdeen ;  and  IVofessor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  in  the  said  University.  Author  of  *'The 
Personality,  Divinity  and  Agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit."  London  :  Ward  and  Co..  27,  Paternoster- 
row;  Kdinbuigh  :  Paton  and  Ritchie;  Aberdeen: 
G.  and  R.  King.    1852. 

Wb  have  here  two-and-twenty  short,  plain  and 
practical  discourses  on  different  aubjects  con- 
nected with  the  operation  of  Christianity  upon  the 
miud  and  heart  The  author  has  deviatcNi  veiv 
little  from  the  plain  and  beaten  route  in  which  the 
humble  pastor  of  a  docile  flock  loves  to  trcaci. 
Most  of  these  sermons  might  have  been  delivered 
before  an  audience  of  the  last  century  iviih  u 
much  propriety  as  before  any  that  could  be  as- 
sembled at  the  present  moment    As  compositions 
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they  deserve  a  high  character,  being  well-con> 
ceived  and  coached  in  correct  and  appropriate 
diction.  The  valne  at  which  they  will  be  esti- 
mated by  readers  will,  however,  depend  very 
much  npon  the  parties  into  whose  hands  they  may 
fall.  To  the  speculative  sceptic  and  to  the  man  of 
the  world,  they  will  be  drier  than  dust  and  repul- 
sive to  the  taste ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
will  be  as  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver  to 
readers  of  an  opposite  class.  The  discourses  are 
prefaced  by  an  introduction,  which  is  itself  a 
sermon  without  a  text. 


Bradshaw's  Sixpenny  Railway    Guide  for  April, 
London :  Adams,  59,  Fleet-street. 

Wb  have  heard  of  a  very  clever  fellow  who  had 
all  the  sciences  at  his  fingers*  ends ;  who  made 
nothing  of  languages,  living  or  dead;  who  had 
mastered  the  modern  Chinese  and  the  ancient 
Egyptian ;  got  himself  well  up  in  Cosmogony  and 
the  Od  Force ;  and,  just  as  he  was  completing  the 
whole  circle  of  human  knowledge,  stuck  fast  at 
Bradshaw.  The  new  edition  now  before  us  has 
arrived  just  in  time  to  solve  the  only  remaining 
diflSculty  in  the  way  of  that  universal  genius.  By 
the  simplest  contrivance  imaginable,  the  mysteries 
of  Bradshaw  are  laid  open,  and  a  mere  child  may 
coDsult  its  oracular  pages  without  even  the  risk  of  a 
mistake.  The  traveller  has  now  only  to  refer  to  the 
new  map,  nnd  he  will  find  upon  the  line  of  rail- 
way upon  -which  he  is  about  to  travel,  printed  in 
bold  red  figures,  the  number  of  the  page  contain- 
ing the  time-tables.  Henceforth  it  will  be  no 
credit  to  understand  Bradshaw. 


The  Relation  of  Phiheophy  to  Theology  and  of  Theo- 
ry to  Jteligion,  Reprinted  fi-om  the  "  Eclectic 
Review,**  January,  1851.  Bevised  and  extended. 
I/>ndon :  Ward  and  Co.,  27,  Paternoster  row. 

The  suggestive  speculations  of  Coleridge  have 
been  regarded  in  various  lights  by  men  of  different 
modes  of  thinking  and  reasoning.  It  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  bring  an  unbiassed  mind  to  the  con- 
sideration  of  scientific  subjects,  and  perhaps,  too, 
of  philosophical  systems ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy,  as 
experience  shows  us,  when  the  subject  is  religion, 
or  has  a  religions  bearing.  We  unconsciously 
strive  to  build  up  or  to  overthrow,  while  we  ima- 
gine we  are  only  working  in  the  mine  of  truth ; 
and,  in  so  doing,  we  show  our  need  of  stronger 
aids  in  prosecuting  the  search  than  our  own  powers 
can  supply.  Coleridge  has  been  asserted  by  some 
to  be  the  source  of  scepticism  and  infidelity,  and 
by  others  to  be  the  father  of  Puseyism ;  and,  for 
aught  we  know,  there  may  be  some  truth  in  the 
tssertion.  But  what  of  that  ?  The  operation  of  a 
new  truth  upon  a  mind  first  receiving  it  will 
depend  much  more  upon  the  character  of  the  mind 
than  of  the  truth ;  the  gentle  dews  of  heaven  may 
nourish  the  deadly  nightshade  as  well  as  the  wav- 
ing com. 

The  writer  of  the  neat  brochure  before  us 
directs  attention  to  the  works  of  Coleridge,  not  as 
to  those  of  a  '^  master  whose  ipse  dixit  is  to  put  an 


end  to  all  controversy,"  but  as  to  those  of  a  teacher 
ol  the  art  of  reflection,  capable  of  inspiring  his 
readers  with  the  will  and  the  power  of  construct- 
ing systems  for  themselves.  The  book  will  be 
acceptable  to  many  readers,  and  will  probably 
direct  numbers  to  the  study  of  the  writings  of 
Coleridge. 

Periodical  Savings,  applied  to  Provident  Purposes, 
With  Remarks  on  the  Constitution  and  Practice  of 
Friendly,  Odd  Fellows',  Building,  J<reehold  Land, 
Loan  Societies,  and  Savings'  Banks ;  and  suggest- 
ing a  Plan  of  Self-protecting  Lii'e  Insurance.  By 
AI.EXANDER  RoB£RTsoN,  W.  S.,  A.  I.  A.  Loudou  : 
W.  S.  Orr  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row.     1852. 

In  a  pamphlet  under  the  above  title,  Mr.  Robertson 
has  passed  in  rapid  review  the  most  usual  existing 
means  for  the  employment  of  small  annual  savings. 
He  comments  upon  Friendly  Societies,  Building 
and  Freehold  Land  Societies,  Loan  Societies, 
Savings'  Banks  and  Life  Assurance,  as  ordinarily 
practised,  and  winds  up  with  recommending  a 
novel  combination  of  existing  methods  of  insu- 
rance, which  he  calls  "  Self-protecting." 

If  we  were  to  consider  the  enunciation  of  this 
new  combination  as  the  end  and  aim  of  Mr.  Ro- 
bertson's pamphlet  we  should  not  be  able  to  recom- 
mend it  as  fully  as  we  can  otherwise  do,  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  sensible  and  practical  bearing  of 
his  remarks  on  other  subjects.  We  will,  however, 
let  Mr.  Robertson  speiJk  for  himself  on  what  ap- 
pear to  him  to  be  the  advantages  which  should 
be  assured  by  one  policy  of  the  kind  he  recom- 
mends.   These  are  — 

I.  The  payment  of  a  principal  sum  at  a  ipeeified  age. 
2.  An  annnity  to  commence  at  that  age.  3.  The  pay- 
ment of  a  principal  sum  in  the  event  of  death,  whenever 
that  may  happen.  4.  The  full  benefit  of  all  snms  paid, 
although  the  premiums  should  at  any  time  be  discontinued. 
5.  Belief  from  the  payment  of  premiums  after  a  specified 
age.  6.  Small  periodical  payments,  so  as  to  suit  the  con- 
venienee  of  the  insured. 

As  our  space  forbids  our  entering  at  any  length 
into  the  various  points  raised  by  Mr.  Robertson 
with  respect  to  each  of  the  means  of  application  of 
savings  enumerated,  we  will  mainly  confine  our  ob- 
servations to  the  very  important  subject  of  friendly 
societies.  When  it  is  considered  that  these  so- 
cieties embrace  upwards  of  3,000,000  members, 
all  of  whom  may  be  assumed  to  belong  to  the 
working-classes,  that  their  annual  contributions 
exceed  £5,000,000  annually,  there  will  be  no  fear 
of  our  being  accused  of  exaggeration  in  pronounc- 
ing the  subject  to  be  one  of  the  very  highest  ua« 
tional  and  social  importance. 

Admitting  this,  it  is  a  most  melancholy  reflec- 
tion that  daily  experience  and  an  accumulated  mass 
of  both  evidence  and  authority  prove  that  the  great 
majority  of  these  societies  are  conducted  on  un- 
sound principles,  and  have  been  the  means  not  so 
much  of  wisely  directing  the  wishes  and  efforts  of 
the  honest  and  the  provident  towards  provision  in 
sickness,  and  a  little  competency  in  old  age,  but 
of  fostering  trickery,  and  dishonesty,  and  crimes 
of  a  far  worse  order :  those  who  remember  the 
Essex  murders,  and  the  evidence  which  has  from 
time  to  time  oozed  out  of  the  working  of  the  pecn- 
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liar  Bpecied  of  friendly  societies  which  are  called 
bnrial-clubs,  will  understand  our  allusion.  But  if 
we  look  only  at  the  more  respectable  and  better- 
conducted  friendly  societies^  it  is  indeed  amazing 
to  observe  the  mass  of  inquiry,  both  private  and 
parliamentary,  which  has  been  hitherto  expended 
without  yet  arriving  at  any  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  difficulties  which  beset  the  question.  If  we 
were  disposed  to  give  up  inquiry,  and  to  act  en- 
tirely upon  the  authority  of  those  actuaries  who 
have  peculiarly  made  the  subject  their  own,  we 
should  be  as  far  from  a  conclusion  as  ever ;  and  be 
struck  with  the  fact,  that  not  only  do  the  various 
authorities  differ  amongst  themselves,  but  that  the 
same  authority  is  not  consistent  with  itself. 

The  interference  of  Parliament  in  the  question 
of  friendly  societies  dates  from  the  year  1793, 
whilst  the  existence  of  societies  for  the  same  or  many 
of  the  same  objects  as  those  which  are  now  embraced 
in  the  modern  "  friendly  society"  can  be  traced  to 
the  times  of  our  Saxon  ancestors.  It  is  very  re- 
markable that  the  original  interference  of  Par- 
liament seemed  to  be  dictated  rather  by  the  fear 
that  such  associations  should  be  made  subservient 
to  political  or  trade  combination  purposes  than  by 
the  desire  to  aid  the  efforts  of  individual  prudence 
by  conferring  powers  which  experience  had  shown 
to  be  necessary  for  effective  action.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  too,  that  the  legislative  sanction  and 
assistance  which,  under  certain  limitations,  were 
given  to  those  institutions,  were  popularly  con- 
strued as  giving  a  certain  seal  of  authority  to  the 
terms  of  payment  or  premium,  and  benefit  or  assur- 
ance which  each  individual  society  put  forth,  just 
as  in  very  recent  times  the  Joint-stock  Act,  which 
was  directed  to  repress  unwise  or  dishonest  specu- 
lation, has  been  the  fruitful  parent  of  schemes 
which,  under  the  old  regimen,  would  hardly  have 
seen  the  light  of  day,  and  would  certainly  have 
been  unable  to  parade  a  quasi  parliamentary 
sanction. 


Account  of  the  Public  Prison  of  Valencia:  calculated 
to  receive  1,500  Prisoners,  averaging  1000 ;  yet  in 
which,  during  the  last  Three  Years,  there  has  not 
been  even  one  re-committal,  and  for  the  previous 
Ten  Yeai'fl  the  Average  was  only  one  per  cent. 
With  Observations  by  Captain  Machonochie, 
R.N.,  K.H.  London :  Charles  Gilpin,  5,  Bishops- 
gate-street  Without.     1862. 

Society  makes  criminals  and  is  then  driven  to  des 
perate  resources  to  get  rid  of  them.  In  our  own 
country  we  have  for  ages  punished  with  exile  and 
death  the  offences  which  we  produced  and  fostered 
by  neglect  and  oppression.  To  treat  a  man  as  a 
knave  or  a  scoundrel  is  the  sure  way  of  making 
him  the  one  or  the  other ;  and  unhappily,  we  have 
never  treated  our  criminals  as  anything  else.  It 
has  been  left  for  a  Spaniard  to  discover  that  the 
way  to  subdue  the  evil  part  of  man*s  nature  is  to 
call  into  exercise  and  to  encourage  the  good  that 
is  in  all.  Colonel  Montesinos  has  shown  the  world 
that  the  vilest  characters  may  be  reformed  by 
kindness  and  consideration,  and  may  be  returned 
to  society  without  again  relapsing  into  crime.  This 
small  pamphlet  contains  more   sound   practical 


philosophy  on  the  question  of  prison  treatment 
than  many  a  volume  of  twenty  times  its  bulk. 


Suggestions  on  the  Law  of  Lunacy  and  Lunatic  Atf- 
lutns ;  read  before  the  Members  of  the  Qhugote 
Southern  Medical  Society ^  on  February  5,  1852. 
By  John  Leech,  M.D.,  formerly  Presiilent  of  the 
Society,  author  of  the  "  Uses  of  the  Alcoholic  Su- 
mulants  in  Fever,"  &c.  &c.  Glasgow :  Mackenzie 
and  Co.     1852. 

These  suggestions  of  Mr.  Leech  are  very  good 
so  far  as  they  go,  but  they  are  far  too  brief  for  a 
subject  of  such  importance.  The  lunatic  asylums 
of  this  country  are  too  often  nothing  better  than  so 
many  inquisitions,  into  which  persons  possessing 
property  are  infamously  trapped  for  the  sake  of 
plunder.  A  thorough  and  sweeping  reform  is 
needed  in  the  law  regulating  these  so-called  asy- 
lums; but,  being  everybody's  business,  ifl  not 
likely  to  be  very  speedily  accomplished. 


Harry  Brightside;  or,  The  Young  Traveller  in  Italy, 
By  Aunt  Louisa.  London:  T.  Hatchard,  187, 
Piccadilly.     1852. 

Aukt  Louisa  performs  a  real  tour  through  Italy, 
and  then,  having  returned  home,  goes  over  the 
ground  again  in  the  company  of  imaginary  per- 
sonages, the  chief  of  these  being  a  boy  of  eight 
years  of  age.  The  idea  is  not  particularly  fortu- 
nate or  ingenious,  and  we  cannot  compliment  the 
writer  upon  her  success  in  carrying  it  out,  Harry 
is  a  young  twaddler,  not  at  all  to  our  taste ;  and 
his  parents  are  blockheads  for  overloading  his 
childish  being  with  hatred  of  Romanism,  or  hatred 
of  anything,  at  such  a  tender  age.  The  book  has 
some  value  as  a  sort  of  dry  compendium  of  what  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  route  described  by  the  authoress 


The  Jesuits;  their  Rise  and  Progress,  Doctrines 
and  Morality.  ByT.  H.  Usbo&me,  Esq.  London: 
Partridge  and  Oakey.     1851, 

This  is  a  clever  little  volume,  and  evidences  con- 
siderable  learning  and  research.  It  is  not»  how- 
ever, what  its  title  imports.  A  history  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  Jesuits,  written  in  an  impar- 
tial spirit,  would  have  shown  that  the  devil — devil 
though  he  be — is  not  so  black  as  Mr.  Usbome  has 
painted  him.  With  this  single  exception,  we  have 
no  fault  to  find.  It  is  well  that  Jesuitical  morality 
should  be  compelled  to  bare  its  ugly  face  to  the 
world,  that  mankind  may  see  what  it  is  worth,  and 
receive  it  according  to  its  deserts.  Here  is  one  small 
slice,  which  we  serve  up  by  way  of  a  sample : 

*'  A  mui  may  swear,'*  says  Sanchez,  <*  that  Ira  has  aot 
done  a  thing,  thongh,  in  fact,  he  has  done  it,  meaahif,  ia 
himself,  that  he  did  not  do  it  on  a  certain  day,  or  before  be 
was  horn ;  or  uDderstandiog  any  oUier  oiivumetancet  of  a 
simUar  nature.  And  this,"  he  adda,  '*  will  be  fuond  ex* 
ceedingly  conTenlent  oa  nQmerona  ocoaaiotts.* 

Astonishingly  convenient,  without  a  doubt:  a 
maxim  just  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  Irish  assas- 
sins and  incendiaries,  and^  "mighty  convaynient'' 
for  the  conscience  of  a  witness  who  does  not  choose 
to  give  evidence. 
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There  is  a  mass  of  cnriotis  matter  in  this  hook, 
some  of  it  not  over  decent,  which  the  author  haa 
had  the  good  sense  to  leave  in  its  original  Latin. 


The  Museum  of  Classical  Antiquities:  a  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Ancient  Art.  Vol.  2 :  Part  I.  March, 
1652.  London:  T.  Bichards,  87,  Great  Queen- 
street. 

We  are  gkd  to  see  the  fifth  number  of  this  hand- 
some and  well-conducted  work,  which  continues 
to  maintain  a  valid  claim  to  the  patronage  of  the 
antiquary  and  the  classic.  Among  the  six  valuable 
articles  which  make  up  its  contents,  the  "  Report 
on  a  House  at  Pompeii,  Excavated  under  Personal 
Superintendence,"  by  Edward  Falkener,  is  the 
most  complete  and  the  most  interesting.  ''The 
Excavations  in  the  rear  of  the  Great  Sphynx,**  by 
Captain  Caviglia,  in  1816,  though  they  have  been 
long  in  coming  before  the  public,  afford  to  the 
student  of  Egyptian  mysteries  much  suggestive 
matter.  The  short  papers  by  the  late  lamented 
Gibson  (the  sculptor)  on  the  subject  of  "  Recent 
Dificoveries  at  Rome'*  record,  among  other  things, 
the  recovery  of  an  exquisite  statue  by  Lysippus, 
which  there  are  strong  grounds  for  supposing  to 
be  the  identical  one  described  by  Pliny  in  his 
*•  Natural  History.** 

The  illustrations  in  the  number  before  us  ap- 
pear to  be  got  up  regardless  of  expense.  They 
comprise  specimens  of  wood-engraving,  copper- 
plate and  lithography,  and,  being  profuse  in 
quantity,  greatly  enhance  tlie  value  of  tlie  work. 


Lift  of  Lord  Jeffrey^  untk  a  Selection  from  hii 
Correspondence.  Bt  Loan  Cockbubk,  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland.  2  vols. 
Edinburgh:  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  North 
Bridge.    1852. 

We  regret  having  received  these  interesting 
volumes  so  late  in  the  month  as  to  be  unable  to 
do  them  justice  in  our  present  number.  Not 
choosing  to  pass  them  over  with  a  hasty  notice, 
which  we  learn  by  a  glance  at  their  contents  would 
be  an  injustice  to  our  readers  and  to  the  author, 
we  prefer  deferring  our  remarks  upon  them  until 
next  month,  when  we  shall  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  perusing  them  at  leisure.  The  volumes 
are  admirablv  printed,  and  the  first  is  graced  by  a 
noble  and  life-like  portrait  from  the  pencil  of 
Colvm  Smith. 

The  Revolt  of  Tartarus.    A  Poem.    Br  Chables 
Heavtskox.    London:  Simpkin, Marshall  and  Co. 

This  ia  an  efiEusion  of  blank  verse-^most  of  it 
very  blank  indeed — on  the  subject  of  hell  and 
Satan  and  all  his  legions.  The  revolt,  which  is 
but  lamely  managed,  originates  in  the  absence  of 
Satan,  who  steals  off  on  a  secret  expedition,  being 
bent  upon  trying  his  fortune  in  some  less  dis- 
agreeable place  than  his  own  sulphureous  pit.  Mr. 
Heavjsege  contrives  to  land  him  in  "  the  galaxy," 
somewhere  in  the  milky  way.  Here  the  dusky 
adventurer  arrives  in  the  character  of  a  Foreigner, 
which  he  sustains  by  talking  at  random  iu  broken 


English.  He  makes  an  attempt  to  seduce  a  fair 
inhabitant  to  worship  him,  an  attempt  which  we 
are  not  surprised  to  find  a  failure.  A  seoond  essay 
with  other  parties  is  equally  futile— the  fact  being, 
we  take  it,  that  our  author's  devil  is  no  gentleman, 
and  not  at  all  likely  to  succeed  in  a  personal  canvass. 
As  his  proverbial  ilMuck  would  have  it,  he  falls  in 
with  the  archangel  Michael,  whom  he  bullies  in  a 
melodramatic  style,  and  who,  by  way  of  returning 
the  compliment,  pulls  out  his  long  sword  and  Splits 
him  in  two  pieces.  Master  Satan  flies  off  as  fast 
as  he  can  pelt,  with  the  express  purpose,  as  the  author 
informs  us,  of  sticking  himself  together  again. 

One  might  suppose  that  by  this  time  he  had 
had  enough,  and  would  be  glad  to  slink  back  to 
Tartarus;  but  he  is  too  "game"  for  that.  He 
alters  his  tactics,  and  in  a  new  shape  tries  his  for- 
tune in  another  bailiwick.  Here  he  appears  in  a 
gondola  as  a  kind  of  Paganini,  only  instead  of  a 
fiddle  he  plays  on  a  double-barrelled  instrument  of 
a  nondescript  kind,  which  he  professes  to  have 
made  out  of  a  branch  of  a  "tabooed  tree."  He 
makes  nothing,  however,  by  his  music  but  mortifica- 
tion and  is  finally  pitched  out  of  decent  company 
into  that  convenient  poetical  receptacle  for  all 
such  rubbish,  "  the  fathomless  void,"  where 

Ignobly  tutnbleth  he,  head  over  heels. 
Like  to  a  mountain  hurled  from  the  moon, 
Senseleii,  eycloiding,  tiU  a  planet  stajs. 

We  have  no  inclination  to  pursue  the  adventures 
of  his  Satanic  majesty  any  further.  We  must, 
however,  in  justice  to  our  own  criticism  and  the 
author's  merits,  add  a  few  extracts  from  the  poem 
— if  poem  it  be.  The  following  is  Satan^s  address 
to  the  fair  creature  of  the  galaxy : 

Ah,  art  thou  Qneen  of  here  I  an  empress  thou* 
Compared  with  her  of  paradise :  she,  Queen 
Of  it,  and  more,  who  ruled  its  king,  her  lord; 
She  meet  to  be  translated  to  the  heavens; 
Thou  as  deseended  therefrom  in  thy  pride. 
Advance,  advanee,  fair  sister,  grander  prise, 
May  I  snoceed  with  thee  as  once  with  her. 
Lacking  the  curse. 

One  of  the  "  stellants  "  thus  apostrophises  Satan : 

Thou  art  soaree  of  heaven 
Nor  yet  of  here — at  least,  besides  thee  none 
Were  here  e'er  seen:  no  traveller  tells  of  thee; 
Our  mothers  nor  our  fathers  e'er  have  spoken 
Of  sueh  revealed :  the  earth's  sons,  they  say. 
In  stature  have  diminished,  nor  were  ever  ours; 
And  hell's  as  yet  have  not  aspired  thus  high, — 
Mayhap  too  near  the  watchful  towers  of  heaven. 

Of  Mr.  Heavysege's  notion  of  what  is  due  to 
metre  we  might  give  some  singular  specimens. 
Take  the  following  few  as  samples : 

"Qreat  in  their  unsophisticatednesa  fbed." 
"  Where  each  partakes  on  equal  terms  simple,** 
"Do  they  appear  able  me  subjugate.'* 
'*Merit-diseemer,  empire-giver,  so  take  thhie.*' 

To  these  we  might  add,  were  it  necessary,  a  bun* 
dred  others  of  similar  jaw*breaking  chaiaoter, 
which  render  the  verse  painful  to  read. 

It  is  but  fair  to  state,  that  there  are  some  melodious 
and  readable  lines  scattered  here  and  there  through- 
out the  volume,  but  they  are  veiy  few  and  far 
between,  and  they  have  to  be  dug  out  fix>m  masses 
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of  doggrel  at  an  expense  beyond  tbeir  value. 
Hero  is  one  passage,  perhaps  the  best  in  the  book : 

Oonrdi  were  their  flagons,  end  enameHed  shells 
Thoir  Bslvers ;  the  green  turf  their  uhle,  and 
Their  seats  the  feet  of  immemorial  trees; 

but  we  cannot  pursue  this  description  another 
line,  without  plunging  and  floundering  among  the 
cobbled  heroics  till  we  become  weary. 

We  are  inclined  to  think,  upon  the  whole,  that 
Mr.  Heavysege  has  mistaken  his  vocation.  He 
will  do  well  to  consider  that  question  seriously  for 
himself,  ere  he  tasks  his  energies  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  second  poem. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED  TOO  LATE  FOR  NOTICE 

THIS  MONTH. 

Poetical  Workt  of  David  Macbeth  Moh  {Delta).  Edited 
hy  Thomas  Aibd.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Aatbor.  In 
Two  Volumes.  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  sod 
London.    1852. 

The  Fraternal  Memorial^  a  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Willitm 
Femie.  London:  Hamilton  and  Adams ;  Fr»me:  Lsag- 
ford  and  Butler.     1852. 

Lyrical  PoemSf  by  Stranger,  Selected  and  TransUttd 
by  William  Anderson.  With  a  Biographical  Notice.  Edin- 
burgh: Sutherland  and  Knox;  London:  Simpkin,  Utr- 
shall  and  Co ;  Glasgow:  David  Robertson. 


LIFE    ASSURANCE    COMPANIES. 


Tha  Seottish  Vro^drat  Znstitotion.— The  Report 
hy  the  Directors  states  that  "  the  new  business  effected 
during  the  past  year  is  again  considerably  in  advance  of 
that  of  any  preceding  year.  The  proposals  accepted  have 
been  677,  assuring  the  sum  of  £274,775,  and  on  these  the 
premiums  payable  yearly,  for  life  or  for  a  term  of  years, 
amount  to  j^,663  Is.  A  considerable  sum  has  also  been 
recelTcd  for  premiums  by  single  payment.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  there  had  been  issued  in  all  5,236  policies,  assur- 
ing nearly  £2,800,000.  The  amount  of  subsisting  as. 
snrsnces  was  then  JEl, 866,488.  The  accumulated  fund 
amounted  to  JE207,803,  and  the  yearly  income  to  about 
£61,500. 

*'  The  amount  of  the  claims  which  hsTS  merged  last  year 
is  iC2d,4dO,  by  Uie  death  of  thirty- six  members.  This  is 
still  a  yery  small  proportion,  considering  the  increased  age 
of  the  Institution,  and  the  large  number  over  whom  the 
easualties  are  spread. 

In  reference  to  the  Report  above  quoted,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Anderson  remarked  on  the  steady  increase  of  the  society, 
contrasting  its  position  now,  when  it  has  completed  its 
fourteenth  year,  with  what  it  was  at  the  end  of  its  first  sep- 
tennial term.  The  capital  was  then  little  over^dO.OOO ; 
it  is  now  much  above  £200,000,  while  the  income,  as  well 
as  number  and  amount  of  policies,  have  nearly  trebled. 
The  accumulated  ftind  is  now  £40,000  higher  than  it  was 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1850,  and  the  income  has  increased 
by  £7000  in  the  same  period.  He  then  noticed  the  gradual 
and  slow  increase  of  the  merging  claims.  Taking  the 
three  last  biennial  periods,  it  appeared  that  the  claims 
were— for  the  years  1846-7,  53,  assuring  £30,800;  for 
1648  9,  63,  sssuringje31,500;  and  for  1850-1, 64,  assuring 
£35.300. 

Tlie  MerehaBto'  and  TradMii&en's  Xntiua  Zdffa 
Assnrance  Society. — At  the  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Members  of  this  Society,  Mr.  George  Thomson  (the 
Manager)  read  a  report,  from  which  we  extract  the  following 
items: — The  Directors  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing 
the  continued  and  gradual  progress  of  the  Society,  the  best 
evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  principle  of  mutual 
assurance  is  held  by  the  public.  The  number  of  policies 
for  the  year  ending  31st  Jan.  last  are  181 ;  the  amount  as- 
sured, i;54,650;  the  premiums  on  which  are  ^£1,561 18s.  Id. 
Since  the  31st  Jan.  last,  61  proposals  have  been  passed, 
amounting  to  JE21,100;  the  premiums  on  which  are  i:72<) 
Is.  lid.  And  there  are  before  the  Board  18  proposals, 
amounting  to  j£6,000,  the  premiums  on  which  are  iE245 
19s.  9d.,  now  in  progress  uf  completion,  making  the  total 
number  of  policies  736,  the  amount  assured  JS210,402, 
the  annual  income  of  the  Society  j£7,024  7s.  4d.  Twenty- 
seven  proposals  for  JE14,150  have  been  submitted  to  tlie 
Board  during  the  year,  which  have  been  declined. 

The  claims  of  death  which  have  been  discharged  amount 


to  £1,660,  and  there  is  one  small  claim  of  £4000,  which 
the  Directors  cannot  settle,  in  consequence  of  there  being 
different  claimants  interested  in  the  sum.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  be  able  to  state,  that  a  prosperous  result  has  been  accom- 
plished, notwithstanding  the  increased  competition,  without 
any  irregular  expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  busi- 
ness. 

This  being  the  fifth  year  from  the  date  of  the  ^ve^  of 
constitution,  it  is  the  period  at  which  the  first  investigatioo 
of  the  affairs  of  the  society  takes  place.  The  valuation 
will  therefore  be  immediately  proceeded  with,  and  a  boDos 
declared  in  terms  of  the  deed.  It  will  be  seen  by  the 
balance-sheet  that  the  sum  at  Uie  credit  of  the  asanrance- 
fund  is  £5,317  19s.  4d.,  after  providing  for  the  temporary 
guarantee  fund. 

United  Onarant^e  and  Ufii  Assiorane^  Oooovmit. 
— The  Report  of  this  Company,  read  at  the  "  third  annosl 
general  meeting,  shows  that,  from  the  31st  December,  1851), 
to  the  dlst  of  December  last,  the  amount  of  premiums 
received  has  been  £5,087  lis.  4d.,  and  that  the  leaiilt  of  the 
Company's  operations  during  the  three  months  whieh  have 
elapsed  since  the  31  st  of  December  last  exhibit  a  still  more 
satisfactory  accession  of  business,  the  premioms  received 
being  as  follows:— In  January,  £659;  February,  £696; 
March,  £1,003.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  thu 
rate  of  increase  will  be  fully  maintained.  From  the  com- 
menceroent  of  the  business  of  the  Company,  the  claims  psid 
have  amounted  to  £  1,548  4s.  8d.,  and,  as  the  premiums  on 
lapsed  policies  have  amounted  to  £1,345  28.  lid.,  the  net 
losses  are  reduced  to  £203  Is.  2d.  In  the  repM  of  the 
last  meeting,  the  establishment  of  a  local  committee  at 
Manchester  was  referred  to.  The  advantages  which  were 
anticipated  from  the  formation  of  that  committee  have 
been  as  fully  realised  as  could  have  been  expected;  and  a 
similar  committee  has  been  formed  at  Birmingham,  com- 
posed of  the  leading  membera  of  the  banking,  rsilway, 
manufacturing  and  municipal  interests.  The  whole  of  the 
calls  made  have  been  fully  paid  up,  with  the  exception  of 
£40  due  from  three  small  shareholders,  whose  interest  in 
the  Company  will  be  transferred  to  other  parties,  and  the 
calls  paid  forthwith.  The  Directora  are  of  opinion  thst 
the  advantages  presented  to  bank-clerks  and  olBeers,  ss 
compared  with  the  system  of  ordinary  Guarantee  Societies, 
combined  with  the  fact  that  the  guarantee  policies  of  this 
Company  are  so  framed  as  to  comprise  all  the  eooditio&s 
imposed  on  private  bondsmen,  will  secnre  to  the  Compaay 
the  preference  of  the  banking  interest  In  concluding  their 
report,  the  Directors  assure  the  proprietors  that  they  hare 
every  ground  for  confirming  the  expectations  which  have 
been  held  out  to  them,  of  the  establishment  of  a  large  and 
profitable  business,  the  result  of  each  year's  experience 
having  added  to  that  knowledge  practice  and  public  ap- 
preciation, which  are  so  essential  to  ultimate  prospcritr.* 
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THE    GOVERNMENTS    OF    CONTINENTAL    EUROPE. 

m.   PRUSSIA  AMD  THE   STATES   OF   THB  ZOLLVEREIK. 


Is  order  to  comprehend  justly  the  remarkable 
ascendancy  which  Prussia  has  attained  in  Ger- 
many, we  must  briefly  review  the  rise  and  progress 
of  that  powerful  and  intelligent  monarchy. 

Down  to  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century 
neariy  all  Northern  Germany  was  inhabited  by 
idolaters  or  heathens.  The  Teutonic  knights  who 
vent  forth  about  that  time  with  sword  and  halberd, 
vith  crucifix  and  missal,  resolved  to  convert  the 
infidels  who  occupied  the  heaths,  marshes,  and 
lowlands  which  extend  for  about  one  hundred 
miles  inland  from  the  whole  south  coast  of  the 
Baltic.  Those  warlike  missionaries  were  rarely 
succ^sful  in  converting  the  heathens  to  the  Romish 
ceremonies  and  doctrines ;  but  they  were  triumph- 
ant in  exterminating  or  expelling  the  inhabitants, 
in  whose  place  a  Germanic  race  was  substituted. 
As  vassab  of  Poland,  the  knights  became  the  pos- 
sessors and  despots  of  this  country  until  the  year 
1466 ;  when,  alter  a  long  rebellious  war  against 
the  King  of  Poland,  they  were  expelled  from 
Polish  Prussia. 

About  fifty  years  before  this  period  the  Emperor 
Sigismund,  then  King  of  Bohemia,  sold  the  March 
of  Brandenburgh  to  Frederick  of  HohenzoUem, 
Boigraf,  or  Hiord  Provost,  of  Nuremberg;  Sigis- 
mund reserving  to  himself  the  right  to  repurchase 
the  March  for  the  same  sum,  namely,  400,000 
florins,  or  about  iBl  00,000  of  our  present  money, 
which  he  received  from  the  Burgraf. 

The  Margravate  of  Brandenburgh  became, 
about  the  same  time,  one  of  the  seven  Electorates. 
The  history  of  Prussia,  as  a  power  among  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  is  brief  in  regard  to  time — not 
so  with  respect  to  the  number  of  her  exploits. 
Frederick  of  HohenzoUem  died  about  the  year 
1440.  John,  the  son  of  Frederick,  abdicated  in 
favour  of  his  brother,  Frederick  Eisen  Zahne 
(Iron  Teeih)^  who  died  in  1464  ;  and  the  latter  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  Albert  the  Achilles,  in 
1471,  who  abdicated  in  1476  in  favour  of  his 
brother  John,  called  tlie  Cicero;  and  liis  son 
Joachim  I.,  ealled  the  Nestor,  ruled  until  1535, 
when  he  is  said  to  have  been  poisoned  by  a  Jew. 
His  son,  Joachim  II.,  succeeded  as  Margraf  and 
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Elector ;  he  died  in  1 5  7 1 .  Albert,  a  younger  son  of 
the  House  of  Brandenburgh,  had  become  a  Teutonic 
knight,  and  was  the  last  commander  of  the  Order. 
In  15*25  he  cast  off  the  Teutonic  habit,  embraced 
Lutherauism,  and,  under  the  vassalage  of  Poland, 
became  Duke  of  East  Prussia.  He  founded  the 
University  of  Konigsberg  in  1544.  John  George 
succeeded  his  father  in  1571,  and  in  1594,  four 
years  before  his  death,  the  dukedom  of  East 
Prussia  was,  by  inheritance  from  Albert  the  Teu- 
ton, vested  in  the  family  of  HohenzoUem.  His 
successor,  Joachim  Frederick,  died  in  1008  ;  and 
we  find  his  son  formally  declared  and  acknow- 
ledged as  Elector  of  Brandenburgh  and  Duke  of 
Prussia.  He  acquired  also  cession  of  a  part  of 
the  Duchy  of  Cleves  and  Juliers,  before  he  died, 
1619.  Under  his  successor,  George  William,  the 
Thirty  Years*  War  devastated  all  his  territorities. 
He  died  in  1640,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Great 
Elector,  as  he  was  called,  Frederick  William. 
This  prince  acquired  the  bishopric  and  principality 
of  Minden  in  1648 ;  and  in  1657  he  compelled 
the  King  of  Poland  to  relinquish  his  right  over 
Prussia  as  a  fief  He  died  in  1088 ;  and  his  son, 
Frederick  III.  of  Brandenburgh,  convened  his 
states  in  1701,  and  crowned  himself  and  his  con- 
sort as  the  first  king  and  queen  of  Prussia.  The 
number  of  his  subjects  at  this  period  did  not 
exceed  1,000,000. 

The  Emperor  acknowledged  the  title  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  on  condition  that  the  King  of  Prussia 
should  never  separate  from  the  empire  the  pro- 
vinces of  his  dominions  which  were  then  comprised 
in  the  Electorate — that  he  should  demand  no 
royal  honour  in  the  Emperor  s  presence,  and  as- 
sume no  other  dignity  than  as  Elector  of  Branden- 
burgh, except  in  the  King*s  own  territories — that 
he  should  cede  the  circle  of  Schwibus — that  the 
Emperor,  in  writing  him,  should  not  give  the  title 
of  King,  but  merely  of  Boyal  Dilection  ;*  and  that 
the  Elector  should  maintain,  at  his  own  expense, 
6000  men  in  Italy,  to  aid  the  Emperor.     The 


*  The  term  Dileetion  has  been  uaed  cMefiy  by  the  Popes 
and  Emperors  in  public  documents, 
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Elector's  ministers  at  Vienna  were,  however,  to  be 
honoured  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  other 
crowned  sovereigns.  Frederick  I.  fiEuthfuUy  per- 
formed his  engagements  to  the  Emperor ;  he  seized 
on  the  principalities  of  Neufchatel  and  Valencia, 
and  purchased  Tecklenburg  in  1707,  and  in  1712 
he  added  the  principality  of  Meurs  to  his  king- 
dom. He  was  succeeded  in  1718,  the  year  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  Frederick  William,  a  man 
of  coarse  manners,  boorish  habits  and  cruel  dispo- 
sition. He,  however,  created  an  army  which  after- 
wards made  Prussia  formidable;  and  as  his  do- 
minions enjoyed  peace  during  his  reign  of  twenty- 
seven  years,  agriculture,  and  even  commerce, 
flourished. 

In  1740,  he  was  succeeded  by  Frederick  II., 
called  in  histoiy  the  Great.  The  whole  popula- 
tion at  thi$  period  did  not  exceed  2,650,000  souls. 
Frederick  conquered  Silesia  from  Austria ;  and, 
during  his  reign,  added  East  Prussia  and  the 
flourishing  city  of  Dantzig,  as  his  portion  of  the 
iniquitous  spoliation  of  Poland. 

At  his  death,  in  1786,  the  total  population  is 
estimated  at  not  less  than  6,943,562  inhabitants. 
Another  estimate  reduces  the  number  to  6,000,000. 
By  his  conquests  he  added  an  area  of  at  least  half 
his  former  territories  to  his  dominions. 

There  is  Aatiu  the  aimals  of  Prussia  any  really 
great  event.iuitil  after  the  accession  of  Frederick 
II.,  in  174J^.  it  18  chiefly  to  this  sovereign  that 
the  kingdom  owes  her  power  and  historical  fame. 
Those  who  examine  the  deeds  and  character  of 
this  remaii^iAbl^  personage  must  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  all  eccounts  of  him  have  been  ex- 
aggerated. No  monarch  has  been  more  eulogised 
— none  moitc  ceiisured.  An  impartial  life  of 
Frederick  II.  has  not  been  written.  Extravagant 
praise  elevntes  him  to  a  level  with  the  greatest 
philosophers, '  and  ranks  him  among  the  widest  of 
sovereigns.  Others  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  some  men  of  eminence  in  England,  have 
denounqpd  him  as  the  worst  of  tyrants.  Let  us 
take  the  leading  facts  of  his  life. 

His  ftmdk  and  early  manhood  were  subjected  to 
the  brutal!^  of  a  savage  father,  who  was  with 
difficul^4  and  only  by  the  intercession  of  a 
mightier  crowned  head,  prevented  from  executing 
his  son*,  whom  he,  however,  confined  in  a  prison ; 
and  whose  generous  companion,  De  Katts,  he 
hang^  dose  to  the  window  of  the  cell  in  which 
Fred^nc^  was  confined.  The  latter  was  forcibly 
compelled  to  witness  his  execution — not  for  any 
crime,  bu£  for  being  the  friend  of  the  Crown 
Prince. 

At  the  age  of  seven  his  education  commenced ; 
and  from  that  time,  and  also  during  his  adversity, 
Frederick  was  remarkably  assiduous  in  his  studies, 
in  philosophical  inquiries,  and  in  mastering  the 
sciences.  His  relaixation  was  music  and  poetry. 
He  was  early  taught  French,  for  which  he  always 
retained  the  strongest  predilection ;  and  he  spoke 
that  language  more  fluently  than  German,  which 
he  detested.  In  order  to  escape  from  the  anger 
and  chastisement  of  his  father,  who  forbade  him 
to  read  French,  and  who  burnt  his  music-books 


and  flute,  he  read  by  stealth  daring  whole  nights, 
and  he  resorted  to  solitudes  to  enjoy  music.    At 
this  period  his  verbal  and  written  aspirations  were 
generous;    his  sentiments   breathed   a   Iotb  of 
liberty,  a  yearning  for  the  civilisation  and  happi- 
ness of  mankind,  and  a  fraternity  with  historians, 
(K)ets,  mathematicians  and  philosophers.    He  iros 
under  social  obligations  to  a  private  family— the 
Wrechs ;  though  poor,  they  reduced  their  means 
to  increase  his  comfort     Probably  his  most  happy 
hours  were   passed  within   their  humble  abode,  ^ 
when  he  was,  by  favour  of  his  gaoler,  allowed  se- 
cretly for  a  few  hours  to  leave  his  prison.    He  is 
accused  of  cold  ingratitude  to  the  Wrechs ;  and  it 
is  recorded  that  the  most  he  did  was  not  to  oppress 
as  well  as  neglect  them.     If  the  accusation  be 
true,  the  family  of  the  Wrechs  were  far  more  to 
be  envied  than  the  king.    H^  has  been  defended 
by  casuists,  who  declared  diat  those  who  even  re- 
lieved the  son  of  the  king  when  punished  by  the 
sovereign,  were    disobedietjj   subjects;    that  br 
showing  gratitude  to  the  \Yrechs,  Frederick  would 
offer  a  bad  example — a  temptation  to  others  of  his 
own  family  to  interfere  with  his  policy.    This  is  a 
heartless  apology.     The  Prince  Regent  of  England 
may  have  heardit,  and  found  it  convenient;  for  he 
was  probably  the  most  ungrateful  of  mankind,  as 
a  sovereign,  to  those  whom  he  ruined  as  a  prince- 
George  IV.  was  profligate ;  Frederick  was  not. 
It  has  been  affirmed  that  the  latter  was  not  un- 
grateful to  the  Wrechs ;  but  that  he  would  ncYcr 
elevate  any  of  his  former  friends,   or  any  one 
whatever,   excepting  on   account   of  appropriate 
abilities   for  official  or  military  duties.    If  this 
were  true,  it  does  not  justify  him  in  other  acts— 
in  liis  injustice  to  those  who  served  him  ably  and 
faithfully  in  his  wars,  and  whom  he  dismissed  un- 
rewarded, and  degraded  in  rank,  for  no  other 
reason  thm  that  they  did  not,  or  that  he  suspected 
they  did  not,  belong  to  noble  fiamilies.     He  X3  ac- 
cused of  Imving  dismissed  and  degraded  them 
by  the  contemptuous  epithet,  "  Vous  6tes  loturier." 
His  father  compelled  him  to  marry  Elizabetli 
Christina,   daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick. 
He  entertained  the  utmost  aversion  for  her.    This 
is  supposed  to  be  one  cause  of  his  father  compel- 
ling him  to  marry  her.     He  never  cohabited  with 
her ;  but  the  marriage  necessarily  required  an  es 
tablishraent,  and  the  castle  of  Rheiasberg  was  as- 
signed to  them.     The  celebrated  Algaxotti,  Biel- 
feldt,  Chasot,  Jaudun,  his  former  tutor,  Eaiserliu, 
the  scientific  Malpertius  and  Suhm  were  his  visi- 
tors and  companions.    He  lived  with  them  in 
epicurean  retirement;  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  penetrated  into  his  real  chaiacter.     Barou 
Bielfeldt  in  his  letters  says : — "  The  day  passes 
away  tranquilly,  yet  animated  with  the  pleasures 
that  flatter  reasonable  minds — ^food  for  kings,  wiue 
for  gods,  music  for  angels,  channing  walks  iu 
woods  and  gardens,  excursions  on  the  water ;  then 
the  study  of  letters  and  fine  arts,  animated  and 
agreeable  conversation."    Poelnitz  writes: — **  His 
actions  and  demeanour  indicate  that  his  reign  will 
probably  be  one  of  thoee  pacific  and  moderate  ones 
which  gain  the  hearts  of  their  people,  and  in 
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which  consists  the  true  gloiy  of  kings."  The  in> 
scriptioii  QTer  the  gate  of  Jlheinsbeig  was — 
"  Frederico  tranquillitatem  petenti." 

Frederick,  on  succeeding  to  the  throne,  became 
the  active  sovereign.  A  life  of  literary  and  scien- 
tific study  was  suddenly  changed  into  severe  and 
laborious  official  duties,  and  to  a  system  of  strict 
aod  unrelenting  militaiy  discipline.  His  father 
left  him  an  army  of  76,000  of  the  best  equipped 
and  disciplined  troops  in  Europe — the  cavalry  ex- 
cepted—and  a  treasure  of  7,400,000  crownf.  He 
soou  rendered  his  cavalry  as  efficienj;  as  his  in- 
fautiy,  and  he  increased  his  army  by  fifteen  new 
battalions.  Taking  into  consideration  the  power 
of  Austria,  Russia,  and  France,  bis  wars  were  the 
most  desperate,  the  most  skilfully  conducted,  and 
the  most  successful  on  record.  Those  wars  have 
gi?en  him  in  history  the  sam%iQe  of  Great.  If  suc- 
cessful wars  deserve  the  distinction  of  *•  Great,"  its  j 
honours  were  certainly  earned  by  Frederick.  It 
is  remarkable  that  history  does  not  add  that  ^ig- 
ni^  to  pacific  sovereigns-^hat  it  has  been  re- 
stricted to  the  destroyers,  and  withheld  from  the 
beneCactors  of  mankind.  Briefly,  to  be  historically 
great,  it  is  finst  necessary  to  massacre  armies  and 
despoil  nations.  Unfortunately,  moat  historians 
have  been  abject  flatterers.  Few  of  them  liave 
written  as  philosophers,  and  in  the  spirit  of  truth 
and  independence. 

The  invasion  by  Frederick  of  the  Austrian  do- 
mmions  was  unprovoked,  unjust,  and  wicked.  He 
was,  after  an  unsparing  prpfusion  of  blood  and 
rapine,  triumphant ;  and  he  added  Silesia  to  his 
territories.  He  projected  with  Catherine  the 
partition  of  Poland,  which  she  initiated,  and  he 
forced  Joseph  II.  to  partake  of  the  spoliation  in 
order  to  sanction  the  crime  and  guarantee  the 
territorial  division.  During  war  he  is  accused  of 
having  secretlj  coined  15,000,000  of  ducats  of 
money,  debased  with  one-third  alloy.  The  Turks 
have  long  practised,  and  Austria  has  not  consi- 
dered it  immoral  to  follow  the  example  of  depreci-. 
ating  the  currency;  but  they  hare  enforced  its 
circulation  only  among  their  rpspective  subjects. 
Frederick,  through  the  agency  of  a  Jew  banker, 
paid  it  at  the  rate  of  pure  money  for  all  useful 
and  necessary  articles  irhich  could  be  procured 
from  the  Poles  for  the  support  of  his  army.  This 
fraudulent  deception  is  not  easily  denied ;  for  it  is 
asserted  and  not  contradicted,  that  the  Empriess 
Catherine  interfered  and  the  cheat  was  discovered. 
These  are  facts  and  not  exaggerations.  They 
were  the  personal,  and  politknl,  ^oA  military  acts 
of  Frederick  II. 

Peace  was  established  after  his  seizure,  and 
the  cession  to  him  of  Silesia  in  It 4,%  and  se- 
condly after  the  do^  of  the  Seven  Years' War,  and 
the  general  peace  of  Europe  in  17p9.  ..Althou^ 
there  was  tranquillity  within  his  new  and  old  do- 
minions, there  was  no  leisure  for  a  king  who  would 
govern  alone,  who  was  strong  and  absolute  in  his 
will,  who  allowed  no  other  within  his  rule  to  ori- 
Rinate  any  public,  almost  any  local  act.  The 
nscal  poverty,  not  of  the  sovereign,  but  of  the 
profinces;  d&e  misery  to  ^hich  aU  classes  had 


been  reduced  by  the  expense  and  other  calamities 
of  war ;  the  destitution  consequent  on  abandoned 
agriculture,  and,  except  partially  of  the  tmde  of 
the  Baltic  ports,  the  ruined  state  of  commerce 
— all  required  his  immediate  and  decisive  eflbrts. 
Frederick  had  proved  himself  a  great  military 
commander,  a  successful  conqueror,  and  a  skilful 
negotiator.  There  still  remained  a  greater  work 
than  all  these  to  accomplish  — that  of  setting  his 
kingd9n)  during  peace  in  order.  Iivd^fatigable  in 
all  mat  he  ever  designed .  a&d  commenced,  Fred- 
eriipk  thoroughly  accomplished  this  difficult  yet 
magdiBcent  undertaking.  The  peace  of  fourteen 
years,  from  1742  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Seveu  Years' War  in  1756,  and  a  peace  scarcely  in- 
terrupted for  twent3'4hree  years  from  the  day  of 
the  treaty  of  Hubertsburg  in  1763,  to  his  death 
in  1780,  enabled  Frederick  to  raise  his  king- 
dom to  a  state  of  great  pri^perity  and  power. 

When  the  subject  of  the  gene^l  poy^rty  of  the 
landlords,  and  the  want  of  means  to  cultivate  the 
soil,  were  fully  ascertained,  he  laid  it  dovyn  as  a 
principle  that  land  and  labour  ought  to  produce 
wealth,  and  that  with  abundant  .lakoor  the  mate- 
rial r^uired  to  make  land  and  labotir  pifoductive 
was  money ^  or  ^  cur^eooy  to  ropresout  the  value  of 
con^modities.  Frederick  w^  far  from  being  a 
sound  political  economist,  the  creed  of  which 
science  he  had  borrowed  from  the  Freneh  school. 
He  was,  however,  eminently  practieft!;  wl^ttier  in 
forming  cavalry  regiments  or  bringing  waste  lands 
under  cultivation.  He  first ^hegaa' to  reduce  the 
general  expenditure  of  the  army,  a)i()'tQ  ecQOomise 
the  revenues  of  his  old  and  ne\v  dominions.  Peace 
has  wonderful  effects  iQ  all  stofietf  nxA  hi  none 
more  than  within  an  agricultural  CQUpti^y*'  The 
cultivators  still  continued  to  be  serfs  attaQ];!ed  to 
the  soil ;  and  without  good  implements;  an^  with 
inferior  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep^  husbandry  was 
rude,  and  farm-stock  of  little  value>»  The  t^plHes, 
though  they  retained  their  t8tat»a»  ^en  inalien- 
able, were  ruined  by  the  Seven  Years'  War^  Those 
of  Silesia  were  the  greatest  sufferers.  \       ^t 

In  order  to.  s^o^d  them  relief,  and  t9  ^able 
them  and  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  to  stock  the 
farms  and  to  purchase  agricultural^  impleu^ifints, 
Frederick  established  in  1769  (as  an;  experimental 
one)  a  land  or  tendtorial  bank  {^(mdMhafu-cUs^) 
in  Silesia.  The  unexampled  suoee^s  of,  dn$  insti- 
tution induced  the  landowners  of  other  provinces 
to  solicit  similar  institutions  of  predit.  Tenitojdal 
banks  were  afterwards  established  in  thp  March  <tf 
Brandenburgh,  in  Pomerania,  in  Western  Pms^ia, 
in  Eastern  Prussia,  afterwards  in  the  Or^n^  Puaby 
of  Posen.  ..'^..      ^  '  ' 

These  institutions,  which,  we  b^li^is,  still  e^^st,- 
are  called  Ijandschqfts-credit-vereine,  or  Schaft- 
liclie'Credit-vereine ;  which  means,  association  of 
landed  proprietors  for  mutual  assistance,  by  afford- 
ing credit  on  the  basis  of  landed  security.  Of  this 
society  every  landholder  whose  property  is  valued 
at  not  less  annually  than  600  thalers  (about  £75 
sterling)  has  a  right  to  become  ^  member.  In  the 
March  of  Brandenburgh,  and  some  other  provinces, 
the  minimum  annual  value  of  estates  comprised  in 
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the  system  of  mutual  assurance  is  600  thalers 
(about  £90  sterling).  Landlords  may  claim  the 
right  to  borrow  upon  the  security  of  dieir  estates 
to  an  amount  agreed  to  by  a  committee  chosen  by 
the  association  out  of  its  own  members. 

All  the  members  are  equally  constructors  of  the 
bank  debts,  interest  included. 

The  notes  of  the  society  were  issued  like  the 
national  paper-money,  payable  to  the  bearer  with- 
out any  formal  transfer.  Interest  is  paid  by  the 
bearer  at  four  per  cent. 

Each  province  has  its  bureau  of  administration. 
In  some  the  society  guarantees  the  credits  as  far 
as  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  estates ;  in  others, 
only  to  the  value  of  one-third.  By  the  system  of 
credit  introduced  into  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen, 
the  debt  is  redeemed  in  seventy  years  by  adding 
one  per  cent,  in  addition  to  the  four  per  cent,  in- 
terest for  the  loan.  The  borrower  pays,  besides 
the  stipulated  interest  of  four  per  cent.,  a  half  per 
cent,  every  six  months,  to  cover  the  expense  of 
administration,  and  of  the  collection  and  payment 
to  the  bearers  of  notes. 

All  the  administrative  bureaux  are  held  in  a 
condition  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  coupons  to 
their  holders  in  every  principal  town  of  the  Prus- 
sian monarchy,  without  any  chai^ge  to  those  who 
hold  the  notes  of  the  association. 

In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen,  the  obligations 
for  money  lent  by  these  banks  are  to  be  paid 
within  forty-two  years. 

The  proprietors  who  do  not  pay  the  interest  at 
the  stipulated  time  on  the  money  they  borrow, 
are  liable  to  have  their  estates  sequestered  for  the 
debt  at  the  sole  cost  of  the  debtor.  This  has  sel- 
dom occurred. 

The  practice  and  forms  of  the  courts  of  law  were 
remarkably  defective  in  Prussia.  They  were  greatly 
simplified  and  otherwise  reformed  by  Frederick. 
He  built  and  peopled  more  than  300  villages,  and 
he  established  several  manufactures. 

He  consolidated  his  previously  diegointed  do- 
minions, introduced  artisans  from  various  coun- 
tiies;  and  if  he  is  charged  with  establishing 
monopolies,  and  clainiing  a  share  of  their  profits 
for  the  public  treasury,  he  had  the  example  of 
England  to  quote,  the  government  of  which  had 
exacted  an  enormous  fine  from  the  East  India 
Company  whenever  its  exclusive  privileges  were 
renewed.  Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  ex- 
penses of  his  war,  he,  by  his  personal  frugality, 
and  by  the  economy  he  established  in  the  public 
expenditure,  not  only  paid  at  all  times  the  national 
obligations,  but  left  a  large  surplus  in  the  trea- 
sury. He  made  a  circuit  over  his  new  and  old 
dominions  twice  a-year,  and  saw  and  examined 
everything  of  importance.  He  certainly  ruled  as 
well  as  reigned  everywhere.  He  built  splendid 
palaces,  and  yet  lived  chiefly  in  his  library  at  San 
Souci.  He  added  a  new  city  to  Potsdam,  and 
greatly  embellished  Berlin.  He  wrote  the  best 
and  most  impartial  history  of  his  own  time,  espe- 
cially of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  His  philosophical 
works,  his  letters,  and  his  poetry,  fill  many  vol- 
umes.    ;He  wrote   French  with   critical  purity. 


Though  he  never  prevented  his  brother  Henry 
from  giving  magnificent  entertainments,  the  king 
seldom  appeared  at  any,  not  even  at  the  queen's 
court.  He  appears  to  have  been  careless  about 
the  company  of  women.  Though  he  absolutely 
hated  a  queen  whom  he  was  forced  to  wed,  it  is 
not  true  that  he  bore  an  aversion  to  every  one  of 
the  fair  sex.  His  society  was  confined  to  a  few 
select  friends,  men  of  science  and  philosophers. 
Though  his  temper  was  certainly  despotic,  his 
assuming  the  king  to  suppress  an  argument  is  an 
assertion  often  made ;  but  it  is  a  charge  which  is 
either  untrue,  or  it  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
Dr.  Moore  was  surprised  at  the  freedom  with 
which  people  at  Berlin  spoke  of  Frederick ;  and 
he  heard  political  topics  canvassed  as  freely  and 
openly  as  in  a  London  cofifee-house.  Literary  pro- 
ductions and  political  works  of  all  kinds,  even 
pamphlets  in  which  the  king  was  very  roughly 
treated  about  Poland,  and  attacking  public  cha- 
racters, were  openly  sold. 

Frederick  in  conversation  never  spoke  of  him- 
self or  his  battles.  He  treated  with  contempt  all 
malicious  reports  about  others.  He  never  took  any 
notice  of  defamatory  information  against  himself, 
nor  of  anon^^mous  letters.  That  he  had  no  sus- 
picion or  fears  respecting  his  personal  safety  is 
evident  from  his  residing  at  San  Souci  without  any 
guard  whatever.  A  single  corporal  or  orderly  ser- 
geant attended  there  to  convey  his  daily  orders  to 
the  garrison  at  Potsdam.  In  this  house,  his 
favourite  residence,  where  he  slept  every  night, 
except  when  travelling  over  his  kingdom,  there 
were  never  more  than  ten  or  twelve  persons,  in- 
cluding servants.  The  plainness  of  his  wardrobe 
was  proverbial. 

Let  us  add  that  he  was  an  absolute  monarch, 
who  could  according  to  his  will  dispose  of  his 
people,  of  their  lives  and  their  property.  In  the 
face  of  these  facts,  a  king  who,  unguarded,  could 
sleep  in  safety  in  a  solitary  house  in  the  country, 
until  carried  off  by  the  infirmities  of  seventy-four 
years,  could  not  be  a  tyrant,  nor  a  very  mischievous 
or  oppressive  sovereign.  Notwithstanding  any 
defect  in*his  character,  any  ii\justice  in  his  policy, 
or  any  criminality  in  his  wars,  the  memory  of 
Frederick  will  ever  be  proudly  cherished  in  Prussi*; 
and  he  was,  without  exaggeration,  great  among  all 
the  other  kings  of  his  age.  His  stamp  as  a  war- 
rior, statesman,  and  sovereign,  is  still  indelible  in 
the  whole  military,  bureaucratic  and  legislative  ad- 
ministration of  Prussia. 

The  minister  of  his  successor,  Frederick  William 
II.,  Count  Von  Herzberg,  projected  in  1787  an 
intimate  alliance  between  Prussia  and  Poland,  in 
order  to  raise  up  a  strong  barrier  against  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  Russia  in  Europe.  A  Triple 
alliance  having  been  concluded  on  the  15th  of 
April,  1788,  at  the  Hague,  between  England,  Prus- 
sia, and  the  States  General,  the  Empress  Ca- 
therine projected  a  formidable  Quadruple  alliance 
between  Russia,  Austria,  France  and  Spain.  She 
failed  in  this  ambitious  project  against  Prussia; 
and  the  following  year  was  chiefly  occupied  by 
negotiations  on  the  subject  of  Poland.    Frederick 
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William  then  proposed  to  ally  himself  firmly  to 
the  Republic  of  Poland,  provided  the  latter  in- 
creased her  army  to  60,000  men,  and  that  the 
Polish  diet  adopted  a  new  and  more  solid  form  of 
constitution. 

This  alliance  was  signed  at  Warsaw  on  the 
29th  of  March,  1790.  The  new  constitution  of 
Poland,  which  changed  the  election  of  king  to  an 
hereditary  succession  in  the  family  of  Stanislaus 
Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony,  was  proclaimed  on 
the  3rd  of  May,  1791.  Several  of  the  principal 
magnates  of  Poland  disapproved  of  this  constitu- 
tion— chiefly  those  of  the  Ukraine,  Podolia,  and 
Vohynia. 

Their  dissensions  led  to  the  confederation 
formed  by  Catherine  at  Targovitz  in  1792,  and  to 
the  withdrawal  of  Frederick  William  II.  from  the 
alliance  of  1790,  to  the  invasion  of  Poland  by 
Russia,  to  the  seizure  of  Thorn  and  Dantzig  by 
tlie  King  of  Prussia,  and,  finally,  to  an  alliance 
between  the  sovereigns  of  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia  for  the  second  and  ignominious  parti- 
tion of  Poland  among  those  royal  plunderers  in 
1793. 

To  Prussia  there  were  allotted  by  this  partition, 
and  the  treaty  of  Grodno,  signed  25th  September, 
1793,  the  palatinates  of  Kalisch,  Posuania,  Guesne, 
Roresc-in-Cujavia,  the  greater  part  of  those  of 
Rawa,  Lentschiitz,  and  Sieradia,  the  country  of 
Wielun,  and  a  district  of  the  palatinate  of  Cra- 
cow; the  city  of  Dantzig,  and  the  fortress  and 
cit)'  of  Thorn.  All  these  occupied  together  an 
area  of  1,060  German  square  miles  of  fifteen  to  a 
degree,  or  16,960  geographical  square  miles  of 


sixty  to  a  degree,  inhabited  by  a  population  of 
3,594,0  iO  souls. 

A  war  of  conquest  and  of  amazing  carnage  was 
the  consequence.  The  King  of  Prussia  entered 
Poland  in  1794,  with  an  army  of  50,000  men:  an 
insurrection  broke  out  at  the  same  time  in  his 
German  dominions.  The  united  forces  of  Russia 
and  Prussia  defeated  the  brave  Kosciusko,  who 
was  dangerously  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner  in  a 
nearly  dying  state  from  loss  of  blood.  On  his 
arms  being  taken  from  him,  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
covered his  speech  for  a  moment,  and  to  have 
cried  out,  "Finis  Poloni©."  He  afterwards  re- 
covered. 

The  third  and  final  partition  of  Poland  followed, 
and  Prussia  acquired  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
palatinate  of  Rawa,  part  of  Mazovia.  with  the  city 
of  Warsaw,  part  of  the  palatinates  of  Troke  and 
Cracow,  and  part  of  Podlachia  ;  in  all,  an  area  of 
997  Gemian  square  miles,  or  15,952  geogra- 
phical square  miles,  and  a  population  of  939,297 
souls. 

The  area  of  the  Prussian  domiuions,  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Frederick  II.,  it  will  be  observed,  was 
no  more  than  2,920  German  square  miles,  with 
2,585,000  inhabitants ;  the  three  partitions  ex- 
tended over  an  area  of  nearly  that  extent,  with  an 
additional  population  at  the  time  of  annexation  of 
4,947,937  inhabitants.  Let  us  briefly  sketch  the 
calamities  and  the  prosperous  fortunes  of  Prussia 
since  that  period,  and  her  present  condition  with 
more  than  sixteen  millions  of  inhabitants. 

(7V»  be  comimued.) 
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Ingoijstadt  is  a  goodly  town, 
Lies  down  by  Danube's  side  ; 

And  April  s  month  is  gay  and  green 
All  in  the  sweet  spring  tide. 

lu  April's  month  so  gay  and  green. 

Upon  its  latest  day, 
In  Ingolstadt's  beleaguered  town 

A  dying  man  there  lay. 

It  was  a  warrior,  worn  and  old. 
Of  threescore  years  and  ten. 

Whom  never  more  sliall  cannon's  roar 
Or  trumpet  wake  again. 

Ad  d  at  the  head  of  that  grim  death-bed 

In  ranged  order  stood. 
By  the  visage  wan  of  the  dying  man, 

A  priestly  brotherhood. 


To  bless  and  speed  his  parting  soul 
With  praise  and  prayer  they  came : 

The  men  of  that  dark  company 
Miscalled  of  Jesus'  name. 

But  as  prayer  was  sped,  and  praises  said, 

His  parting  soul  to  cheer, 
On  the  visage  wan  of  the  dying  niau 

There  stood  a  grisly  fear. 

"  Now,  fear  not  thou,"  those  brethren  said, 
'*  Stout  champion  of  the  Lord ! 

Who  live  like  thee,  like  thee  who  die. 
Miss  not  their  high  reward. 

"  With  blood  of  Holy  Church's  foes 
Thy  soul  is  purged  and  shriven : 

God's  slaughtered  enemies  for  thee 
Build  up  the  steps  to  heaven." 
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But  as  the  lays  of  prayer  aud  praise 

Further  and  further  strained, 
On  the  visage  wan  of  the  dying  man 

That  ghastly  fear  remained. 

**  Fear  not,"  they  cried,  "  for  thee  on  high 

Applauding  harps  are  strung  ; 
Approving  saints  thy  coming  wait 

To  join  th'  immortal  throng. 

**  For  thou  hast  fought  the  righteous  fight — 

Kept  the  good  faith  hast  thou ! 
Soldier  and  servant,  tried  and  true. 

Receive  thy  guerdon  now  ! 

"  Mount,  champion  of  the  Church  of  God ! 

Grown  grey  in  her  renown, 
And  change  thy  wreath  of  laurels  here 

For  heaven*s  eternal  crown. 

'*  Mount !" — But  in  vain  the  exulting  strain- 
Its  notes  unheeded  roll ; 

To  the  visage  wan  of  the  dying  man 
No  saintly  hope  there  stole. 

For  ever,  as  they  told  of  Heaven — 

Before  the  outrolling  scene 
Thrusting  it's  flame-encircled  towers — 

A  city  rose  between. 

The  vision  of  a  burning  town 

His  failing  eyes  descry. 
The  while  a  river,  bloody  red. 

Rushes  tumultuous  by. 

Athwart  the  streets  with  carnage  piled, 

There  fainting  foemen  reel ; 
There  trembling  greybeards  vainly  ask 

Grace  from  the  murderous  st«el. 

Here,  weak  defenceless  woman  flies — 
There,  feels  in  wild  despair 


The  grasp  of  gory  ravisher 
Clenched  in  her  lustrous  hair. 

Soft  mothers  bare  the  burdened  breast, 

Nor  yet  the  stroke  is  stayed ; 
And  on  sweet  childhood  s  lifted  hands 

Down  goes  the  brutal  blade. 

Vain  thought  was  then  on  Mansfield  foiled, 

On  baffled  Brunswick  vain, 
And  Denmark  flying  fast  and  far 

Athwart  the  Saxon  plain. 

Vain  to  his  guilt-encumbered  soul 

The  tale  that  glory  yields, 
Of  thrice  ten  vaunted  victories 

Won  firom  the  streaming  fields. 

Marring  the  meed  for  valorous  deed, 

Hiding  th*  immortal  crown, 
Ever  before  his  blasted  view 

Uprose  the  burning  town  ! 

And,  for  transporting  seraph-choirs, 

Croatia's  grimly  hordes. 
Reeking  with  blood  of  innocents, 

Flash  their  accusing  swords. 

No  angel-harps  his  welcome  hymn. 

But,  piercing  shrill  and  dear. 
Shrieks  of  immeasurable  woe 

Ring  in  his  dying  ear. 

"  Die,  and  despair !"  they  seem  to  say, 

"  And,  at  thy  mortal  goal, 
Remember  bleeding  Magdeburg 

When  Heaven  demands  thy  soul !" 

Twas  thus  in  Ingolstadt's  old  town, 

On  April's  latest  day, 
From  the  face  of  man  to  the  great  God's  bau, 

Count  Tilly  passed  away. 
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The  writings  of  Delta  have  been  long  familiar 
to  the  lovers  of  literature,  and  especially  to  the 
admirers  of  true  and  sterling  poetry.  His  well- 
known  triangolar  signature  was  ever  hailed  with 
pleasure,  because  it  was  the  guarantee  of  fine  good 
sense,  and  genuine  humour  or  touching  pathos,  or 
of  both.  From  a  long,  intimate  and  pleasurable 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  this  author — works 
characterised  as  much  by  the  genial  overflowings 
of  a  super-eminent  humanity,  too  exquisite  to  be 
feigned,  as  by  the  impress  of  genius  which  stamps 
them  all — we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  he  was 
a  man  worthy  of  universal  regard  and  reverence, 
and  that  his  life  presents  a  finer  poem  than  any 
which  ever  fell  from  his  pen.  He  has  gone  from 
Qs  in  the  vigour  of  his  intellectual  maimood,  but 
he  has  left  a  voice  behind  him  to  which  generations 
yet  to  come  shall  listen  with  delight  and  profit. 
To  many  his  life  will  teach  even  a  nobler  lesson 
than  his  lyre.  It  was  a  life  emphatically  dedicated 
to  Grod  and  noan,  and  marked  by  industry^  self- 
denial  and  usefulness  bnt  seldom  paralleled. 

The  neat  and  elegant  edition  of  the  selected 
works  of  David  Macbeth  Moir  now  before  us  is 
prefaced  by  an  able  and  most  interesting  memoir 
by  his  friend  Thomas  Aird.  For  the  sake  of  our 
numerous  readers  south  of  the  border,  to  whom 
the  personal  history  of  the  poet  is  little  known,  we 
parpose  briefly  to  condense  the  leading  facts  of  his 
life. 

He  was  bom  at  Musselburgh,  on  the  5  th  of 
January,  1798,  of  respectable  parents,  and  he  was 
the  second  of  four  children,  two  of  whom  are  yet 
living.  His  father  died  in  1817 ;  but  his  mother, 
a  woman  of  good  understanding  and  sound  taste, 
survived  to  enjoy  what  is  dearest  to  a  mother's 
heart — the  fame  of  her  son.  He  got  the  rudiments 
of  education  at  a  minor  school  in  Musselburgh ; 
after  which  he  entered  the  grammar-school.  Here, 
during  an  attendance  of  six  years,  he  acquired  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  French  languages,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  geometry  and  algebra.  His  amusements 
were  gardening  and  painting  in  water-colours; 
and  in  all  the  gregarious  sports  of  boyhood  he  took 
a  robust  and  hearty  share.  His  free  and  happy  cir- 
cumstances daring  early  youth  were  the  very  best 
food  on  which  the  poetic  spirit  within  him  could 
be  feeding  and  growing ;  and  the  locality  in  which 
he  grew  up,  so  rich  in  picturesque  old  character, 
beauties  of  scenery,  and  historic  associations,  was 
full  of  promptings  to  his  genius. 

Moir  was  but  thirteen  years  old  when  he  was 
sent  as  apprentice  to  Dr.  Stewart,  a  medical  prac- 
titioner in  Musselburgh,  and  a  man  of  talent  and 
worth,  who  had  taken  a  liking  to  him.  He  per- 
formed his  new  duties  with  zeal,  and  to  the  satis- 
faction of  his  master,  who  treated  him  as  a  friend. 
An  instance  of  the  nervous  sensibility  of  his  tem- 
perament is  recorded  on  the  testimony  of  his  bro- 


ther, Mr.  Hugh  Moir,  whom  he  groused  from  bed 
at  midnight,  not  long  after  his  apprenticeship,  and 
induced  to  second  him  in  a  vain  attempt  to  recover 
a  drowned  man,  after  two  medical  men  besides 
himself  had  previously  failed  in  their  endeavours 
at  restoration — an  attempt  to  which  he  was 
prompted  solely  by  his  nervous  anxiety,  which 
would  not  let  him  rest. 

Business  first,  literary  recreation  next — and 
poetry  the  prime  of  it :  such  was  the  key-note  on 
which  he  pitched  his  life,  and  kept  it  to  the  end. 
He  made  his  first  poetical  attempt  in  1812,  ere  he 
was  fifteen ;  and  soon  after  wrote  two  short  prose 
essays  in  the  **  Cheap  Magazine,"  a  small  Hadding- 
ton publication.  Like  all  young  authors,  he  was 
delighted  **  to  see  himself  in  print"  In  the  last 
winter  of  his  apprenticeship,  he  attended  Edin- 
burgh College.  In  the  evenings  he  frequented 
Carfrae's  sale-rooms,  and  spent  his  pocket-money 
in  books ;  and  occasionally  he  saw  Siddons,  Miss 
0*Neill,  John  Kemble  and  Kean,  whose  per- 
formances made  a  powerful  impression  upon  his 
mind.  He  obtained  his  diploma  as  a  surgeon  in 
1816,  when  he  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  He 
had  intended  entering  the  medical  department  of 
the  army,  but  the  advent  of  the  peace  altered  his 
design.  He  returned  home,  and  spent  the  sunamer 
in  literary  pursuits,  and  took  an  active  part  in  a 
debating  society  which  he  had  instituted.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  year,  he  published  anonymously, 
**  The  Bombardment  of  Algiers  and  other  Poems," 
which,  though  not  without  promise,  won  him  no 
fame. 

In  1817  Moir  joined  Dr.  Brown  of  Musselburgh, 
as  a  partner  in  his  medical  practice.  Here  his 
labour  was  great ;  but  his  father  was  just  dead,  and 
his  mother  being  left  to  "  the  battle  of  life,"  he 
took  the  new  toil  upon  him  all  the  more  zealously 
in  order  to  help  her.  His  noble  and  manly 
struggles  carried  her  through  all  difiiculties ;  but 
notwithstanding  his  other  labours,  literature  was 
not  neglected.  Though  it  was  always  nine  or  ten 
in  the  evening  before  he  could  count  on  leisure,  he 
would  sit  in  his  bedroom  after  supper,  occupied  in 
the  work  of  the  desk,  until  the  night  was  far  spent. 
Despite  these  exactions  upon  his  energies,  he  grew 
up  to  manhood,  well-knit  of  body  and  firm  of 
health.  Writing  to  Dr.  Macnish,  in  1828,  he  says, 
**  I  am  far  from  being  delicate.  I  have  not  been 
confined  fourteen  days  to  bed  for  the  last  twenty 
years  :  a  pretty  good  sign  that  my  constitution  is 
not  naturally  a  tender  one."  In  a  subsequent 
letter,  however,  he  confesses  to  occasional  attacks 
of  hypochondria,  and  refers  his  friend  to  one  of  his 
poems,  "  Despondency,  a  Reverie,"  in  proof  of  it 

Of  his  strict  attention  to  business  we  have  evi- 
dence in  the  fact  that  between  1817  and  1828  he 
did  not  sleep  a  night  out  of  Musselburgh.  His 
literary  labours  were  almost  commensurate  with 
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Lis  profesaional  ones.  He  was  now  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  "Blackwood's  Magazine."  The  pro- 
prietor, aware  of  his  merits,  kept  him  at  work.  He 
.clayed  a  double  part — pensively  tender  to-day, 
irolicsomely  humorous  to-morrow.  The  best  of 
the  jeux  deapAt  with  which  young  INfaga  was  now 
crackling,  such  as  ''The  Eve  of  St.  Jerry,"  "The 
Auncient  Waggonere,"  "  Billy  Routing,"  &c.,  were 
let  off  by  Moir ;  and  the  body  of  his  admirers  will 
be  surprised  to  learn  it  now  for  the  first  time — 
Maginn  having  generally  had  the  credit  of  them. 
An  occasional  short  essay  in  prose  varied  his  con- 
tributions to  "  Blackwood."  The  popularity  of  his 
pensive  poetry  was  very  great,  especially  among 
the  young,  and  helped  well  to  fix  the  magazine  in 
the  hearts  of  the  rising  generation.  Delta  at 
length  became  personally  known  to  Mr.  Blackwood, 
and,  through  him,  to  several  leading  writers — Pro- 
fessor Wilson  among  others,  with  whom  his  ac- 
quaintance ripened  into  a  friendship  not  to  be 
dissolved  but  at  the  gravels  mouth. 

In  the  year  1823,  Mr.  Gait,  the  novelist,  came 
to  reside  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Musselburgh, 
and  with  him  Moir  was  soon  in  friendly  inter- 
course. When  that  original  genius  subsequently 
hurried  off  to  America,  he  left  the  concluding 
chapters  of  the  "Last  of  the  Lairds,"  involving 
the  winding-up  to  be  completed  by  his  friend, 
Delta.  As  Moir's  professional  duties  widened, 
his  literary  labours  only  seemed  to  increase.  In 
addition  to  the  grave  poetry  bearing  his  usual  sig- 
nature, he  continued  to  pour  forth  all  sorts  of 
jocularities  in  prose  and  verse — mock  heroics. 
Cockney  love-songs,  puns  and  parodies,  freaks  and 
fantasias  endless — ^all  little  wotted  of  by  the  world 
as  coming  from  him. 

Towards  the  close  of  1824:  he  published  his 
"Legend  of  Genevieve,  with  other  Tales  and 
Poems,"  which  was  well  received,  and  increased 
his  reputation,  though  it  was  not  extensively  sold. 
In  this  year  he  had  begun  the  "Autobiography  of 
Mansie  Wauch,"  and  the  series  ran  on  for  the 
three  following  years.  It  was  extensively  and 
deservedly  popular  in  Scotland,  where  it  was  fre- 
quently read  aloud  in  country  clubs,  amidst  explo- 
sions of  congregated  laughter.  Its  success,  when 
published  as  a  volume,  more  than  sustained  its 
first  popularity ;  and  it  is  a  work  which  will  live 
80  long  as  Scotland  shall  contain  a  single  proto- 
type of  the  pawky  tailor. 

In  1829  he  received  from  Mr.  Blackwood  the 
offer  of  the  editorship  of  the  "  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Agriculture,"  and  was  advised  to  remove  from 
Musselburgh  and  settle  in  Edinburgh.  But  though 
sure  of  patronage  in  the  Scottish  capital,  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  forsake  his  practice  in  a 
locality  where  the  poor  had  a  claim  upon  him. 
During  the  terrible  visitation  of  the  cholera,  he  was 
night  and  day  in  attendance  upon  the  sufferers; 
and  often  has  the  morning  found  him  watching  by 
the  bed  of  some  poor  inmate  of  a  cottage  whom 
the  arrow  of  the  pestilence  had  stricken.  He  had 
a  high  estimate  of  his  profession,  which  he  regarded 
less  as  a  means  of  procuring  a  competency  for 
himself  than  as  an  art  which  he  was  privileged  to 
practice  for  the  alleviation  of  human  snfl^ering; 


and  be  ever  devoted  bis  life  more  to  the  service  of 
others  than  to  his  own  aggrandisement 

On  the  8th  of  June,  1829,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Catherine  E.  Bell,  of  Leith.  The  match  was 
one  of  love  on  both  sides,  and  to  both  it  proved 
the  crowning  blessing  of  life.  In  the  following 
month,  having  rendered  important  services  to  the 
"  Edinburgh  Literary  Gazette,"  he  was  presented 
by  the  proprietors  with  a  handsome  silver  jug,  in 
token  of  their  gratitude. 

In  April,  1830,  writing  to  Macnish,  he  apprises 
him  of  a  gratifying  visit  he  had  received  from  Dr. 
Bowring,  with  whom  he  was  delighted :  and  in- 
forms his  correspondent  at  the  same  time  of  the 
birth  of  his  first  child, "  a  lovely  little  danghter." 
In  the  beginning  of  the  following  month  he  pab- 
lished  "  Outlines  of  the  Ancient  History  of  Medi- 
cine," a  work  which  he  had  undertaken  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Gait.  It  was  well  received  by  the 
Faculty,  and  added  considerably  to  his  reputation 
among  them;  Campbell  the  poet  criticised  the 
work  in  a  strain  of  the  highest  panegyric 

In  October,  1831,  Moir  was  presented  with  the 
freedom  of  his  native  burgh,  an  event  which  he 
thus  announces  to  his  friend  Macnish :  *'  Woold 
you  believe  it?  I  have  been  elected  a  member  of 
our  Town  Council ;  so  you  must  be  on  your  good 
behaviour  when  you  next  visit  the  honest  town, 
or  I  \vill  lay  you  by  the  heels." 

The  cholera  came  in  1832.  Moir  was  indefati- 
gable in  meeting  the  virulent  and  mortal  attack, 
and  his  humane  exertions  for  the  poor  were  un- 
ceasing. In  the  midst  of  his  harassing  laboun 
he  made  time  to  throw  together  his  **  Pracdcsi 
Observations  on  Malignant  Choleray**  of  which  a 
second  edition  was  cafled  for  in  a  few  days.  He 
followed  it  up  soon  after  with  his  "  Proofe  of  the 
Contagion  of  the  Malignant  Cholera.''  Both  were 
masterly  productions,  and,  to  our  thinking,  unan- 
swerably correct  in  theory. 

In  the  autumn  of  1832  he  attended  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  at  Oxford,  and  visited 
Cheltenham  and  London.  While  in  town,  Mr. 
Eraser  the  publisher  got  him  to  at  to  Maclise  for 
an  etching,  which  after^^-ards  appeared,  widi  a 
short  biographical  notice,  in  "  Fraaer'a  Magaane." 
His  main  object  in  this  visit  to  the  south  was  to 
see  his  friend  Gait,  who  wasatBrompton  suffering 
from  an  affection  of  the  spine,  from  which  he  never 
wholly  recovered,  though  he  survived  till  1839. 

At  the  beginning  of  1833,  Dr.  Brown,  Moir'8 
partner,  retired  from  business,  and  the  poet  was 
now  senior,  with  a  junior  partner  in  the  practice. 
His  literary  exercises  were  now  necesBarilv 
abridged,  owing  to  the  increase  of  his  profeseionil 
responsibility  and  toil.  In  1838  he  lost  two  of 
his  beautiful  children,  and  another  fine  boy  in  the 
following  year.  He  says  in  a  letter  to  his  biogn- 
pher,  "  The  desolation  among  my  little  ones  has 
proved  to  me  a  very  staggering  blow.  .  .  .  Dea^ 
is  a  stem  teacher,  but  I  am  now  a  subdued  disci- 
ple." At  the  death  of  his  friend  Gait  in  1839,  he 
did  justice  to  his  memory  in  an  able  memoir. 

In  1843  he  circulated  privately,  and  then  pub- 
lished, his  "  Domestic  Verses,"  a  step  to  which  be 
was  urged  by  the  recommendations  of  his  literarj' 
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friends— with  what  sacceBs  his  biographer  does 
not  inform  us. 

In  1844  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  kirk- 
session  of  Inveresk,  and  discharged  the  duties  thus 
entailed  upon  him  with  exemplary  fidelity.  He 
had  a  profound  veneration  for  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  was  ever  ready  to  promote  any 
measure  the  object  of  whicK  was  to  strengthen  the 
Establishment  In  this  same  year  we  find  him 
suffering  from  some  internal  inflammation.  He 
had  imprudently  sat  a  whole  night  by  the  bedside 
of  a  patient :  the  illness  thus  brought  on  gave 
his  nervous  system  a  shock  from  which  it  never 
wholly  recovered. 

He  was  present  at  the  Burns  Festival  at  Ayr  in 
the  autumn  of  1844,  but  took  no  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. He  did  ample  duty,  however,  on  the 
occasion  by  his  commemorative  poem  published  in 
"  Blackwood,"  which  was  popular  beyond  anything 
he  had  ever  written,  and  was  republished  in  fifty 
different  quarters. 

By  the  spring  of  1845  he  had  become  the  father 
of  ten  children,  five  sons  and  five  daughters,  and 
another  son  was  bom  to  him  in  1847.  A  sore 
mishap  befel  him  in  1846.  He  was  riding  in  a 
phaeton  with  a  party  of  friends,  when  the  horse 
took  fright,  ran  off,  and  they  were  all  dashed  out. 
The  rest  escaped  unhurt,  but  Mr.  Moir  received  a 
severe  injury  in  one  of  his  hip  joints,  which  con- 
fined him  for  months,  and  lamed  him  for  life.  In 
reference  to  this  affliction  he  writes  thus  to  Mr. 
Aird  in  1847:  "I  am  still  very  lame  from  the 
effects  of  my  accident,  and  am,  I  fear,  never  likely 
to  be  again  a  soand  maiL  Transeat !  It  cannot  be 
helped;  and  I  endeavour  to  follow  the  advice  of 
Bt  Panl,  and  be  contented  with  whatever  may 
cast  up.  I  have  no  wish  to  live  a  day  longer  than 
the  last  one  in  which  I  can  be  useful  to  my  fellow- 
creatures." 

At  the  end  of  1847  he  was  present  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Glasgow  Athenaeum,  at  which  Charles 
Dickens  presided,  between  whom  and  himself 
there  existed  a  cordial  friendship.  Moir  spoke 
Qpon  the  occasion  in  a  strain  of  appropriate  elo- 
quence. 

In  1848,  he  was  appointed  to  represent  the 
burgh  of  Annan  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  He  retained  the  office  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  . 

In  1849,  he  took  a  "Juno  jaunt"  in  search  of 
health  into  the  Highlands  with  Professor  Wilson 
snd  a  few  other  friends.  His  letters  at  this  period 
show  how  much  he  enjoyed  the  excursion  and 
the  society  of  his  friends—of  the  Professor  espe- 
cially ;  who  would  stand  for  hours  up  to  his  middle 
in  water,  slaughtering  trouts  at  the  rate  of  seven 
dozen  a-day. 

In  the  spring  of  1851  he  delivered  a  course  of 
six  lectures  at  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Insti- 
tution, on  the  Poetical  Literature  of  the  Past  Half- 
Century.  He  was  at  this  time  in  a  very  nervous 
uid  delicate  state  of  health,  and  his  friends  feared 
for  his  success.  Their  fears  were  happily  disap- 
pointed. The  lectures  were  published  soon  after 
delivery ;  and  a  second  edition  of  them  has  been 
already  called  for.    In  July  following  appeared 


the  ''Lament  of  Selim,"  Delta*8  last  contribu- 
tion to  "Blackwood."  He  had  contributed  in 
all  three  hundred  and  seventy  articles  to  that 
periodical. 

His  career  of  honourable  toil  and  usefulness  was 
now  drawing  to  a  close.  On  the  forenoon  of  Sun- 
day, the  22nd  of  June,  1851,  in  dismounting  from 
his  horse  at  the  door  of  a  patient,  he  hurt  his  weak 
limb,  and  injured  himself  severely  in  trying  to  save 
it.  Though  suffering  much,  he  went  to  church 
in  the  afternoon,  having  to  officiate,  as  elder,  at  the 
plate.  On  Monday,  speaking  of  the  state  of  his 
health,  he  said  to  his  wife,  ''  Catherine,  I  am  re- 
signed to  the  Almighty's  will  whensoever  it  may 
please  him  to  call  me.  I  have  been  trying  for 
some  time  past  to  live  every  day  as  if  it  were  to 
be  my  last"  The  presentiment  was  a  true  one. 
The  mortal  sickness  was  upon  him.  But  he  stood 
firm  to  the  call  of  duty ;  and  in  the  midst  of  pain, 
and  with  the  shadow  of  death  around  him,  he  at- 
tended a  public  meeting,  and  delivered  an  admira- 
ble address  on  the  occasion  of  a  presentation  of 
plate  to  the  minister  of  Inveresk. 

On  the  1st  of  July  he  set  out,  with  Mrs.  Moir, 
to  try  what  a  change  of  scene  might  do  for  him. 
They  reached  Ayr,  where  he  was  seized  with  a 
violent  spasm,  and  had  nearly  fallen.  He  refused 
medical  advice,  on  the  ground  that  if  once  ordered 
to  bed  he  should  never  rise  again,  and  resolved  to 
return  home  on  the  morrow.  He  was,  however, 
recruited  by  sleep,  and  went  on  to  Dumfries. 
There,  while  walking  on  Thursday  evening  by  the 
side  of  the  Nith,  in  company  with  his  wife,  and 
son,  and  Mr.  Aird,  he  was  again  seized  with  the 
spasm ;  and  his  friend  saw  his  face  collapse  as  if  he 
had  been  struck  through  with  a  musket-ball.  He 
was  with  difficulty  got  back  to  the  inn,  where  his 
eldest  son  shortly  arrived,  and  the  best  professional 
aid  was  speedily  at  hand.  During  the  brief  ab- 
sence of  the  medical  men,  he  said  to  his  wife, 
*'  Catherine,  my  hours  are  numbered :  I  feel  that 
I  am  not  to  be  long  with  you.  But  do  not  let  me 
distress  you,  or  I  will  say  no  more.  Look  at  me, 
my  wife,  and  see :  I  am  perfectly  resigned  to  the 
will  of  an  All- wise  Providence.  Have  faith :  God 
will  protect  you  and  our  children."  To  his  friend 
Aird  he  said,  '*  I  am  going  to  die ;  but  I  am  quite 
resigned — quite  resigned.  I  have  contemplated 
this  for  some  time  back." 

We  cannot  dwell  upon  the  final  scene.  He 
lingered  on  till  the  Sunday  morning,  and  died  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family,  who  had  assembled  round 
his  bed.  Putting  his  hand  upon  the  heads  of  his 
children,  and  now  upon  the  head  of  his  wife,  he 
prayed  his  blessing  on  his  little  ones  at  home — 
"  Jeannie,  and  Emy,  and  Osy,"  so  he  fondly  styled 
them — ^and  on  his  brother,  and  all  his  absent  friends. 
His  last  recorded  words-— pronounced  with  long- 
drawn-out  solemnity — were,  "  And  now  may  the 
Lord  my  God  not  separate  between  my  soul  and 
my  body  till  He  has  made  a  final  and  eternal 
separation  between  my  soul  and  sin :  for  the  sake 
of  my  Redeemer !"  He  died  at  two  o'clock  on 
Sunday  morning  the  6th  of  July. 

At  Uie  request  of  the  inhabitants  of  Musselburgh, 
the  funeral  was  n  public  one ;  and  it  was  attended 
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by  all  the  eminent  men  of  the  city  and  neigh- 
bourhood. 

And  there,  in  the  quiet  churchyard  of  Inveresk, 
sleeps  the  dust  of  David  Macbeth  Moir,  with  the 
dust  of  his  three  little  boys,  whom  he  loved  so 
dearly,  and  lamented  so  touchingly. 

The  glory  dies  not,  and  the  grief  is  past. 

In  person  (says  his  biographer) "  Delta  was  tall, 
well-formed  and  erect.  The  development  of  his 
head  was  not  peculiar  in  any  way,  but  good  upon 
the  whole ;  and  he  carried  it  with  a  manly  eleva- 
tion. His  hair  was  light,  almost  inclined  to  be 
sandy ;  and  he  usually  wore  it  short.  His  features 
were  regular  and  handsome;  but  he  had  rather 
too  much  colour,  not  in  the  cheeks  merely,  but 
diffused  over  the  whole  face.  His  eyes  were  grey- 
blue,  mild  withal,  but  ready  to  twinkle  sharp. 


When  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous  was  full  upon  him, 
he  had  a  way  of  raising  his  eye-brows  as  people 
do  in  wonder;  and  there  was  a  moist  confiiaed 
ferment  in  his  eyes,  glaring  in  the  very  riot  and 
delirium  of  over-boUing  fun.  This  was  one  of 
the  strongest  expressions  of  his  nature ;  but,  with 
the  high  moral  powers  ever  watchful  and  domi- 
nant to  chasten  and  subdue,  it  was  not  much  in- 
dulged in.  His  usual  tone  of  voice  had  a  consi- 
derate kindliness  in  it  which  was  very  pleasant  to 
the  ear.  In  the  way  of  beating  down  excuses, 
in  order  to  have  the  visit  of  a  friend  prolonged,  he 
was  quite  old-fitehioned  in  his  overbearing  cordi- 
ality"— ^a  capital  description,  which  makes  us  see 
and  love  the  man. 

We  must  defer  the  consideration  of  Delta's 
poetry  to  a  future  occasion. 
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My  battles  are  all  over,  my  sword  and  scabbard 
are  arranged  crosswise  over  my  chimney-piece, 
and  here  I  sit  in  my  little  parlour,  before  a  blazing 
fire,  drawing  tranquilly  from  my  pipe,  and  taking 
an  occasional  sip  from  **  (dear  Tom)  that  brown 
jug."  Yet  I  have  felt  all  the  hardships  and  passed 
through  the  dangers  of  a  Boldier*s  life,  and  just 
now  this  pleasant  draught  reminds  me  of  the 
horrors  of  that  thirst  from  which  I  suffered  in 
Arabia. 

Our  regiment,  with  another  of  European  in- 
fantry, two  battalions  of  Sepoya,  and  a  detachment 
of  artillery,  was  ordered  to  proceed  from  Bombay 
to  Muscat^  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  an 
Arab  tribe  of  pirates,  called  the  Beni-bn-Ali.  They 
were  remarkably  ferocious,  and  had  destroyed  many 
vessels  belonging  to  the  Imam  of  Muscat,  who 
was  our  ally.  Their  capital,  or  rather  their  only 
town,  was  situated  a  few  miles  inland  from  the 
promontory  which  terminates  Arabia  to  the  east- 
ward. It  was  impossible  for  us  to  land  at  this 
place  on  account  of  the  tremendous  surf  continu- 
ally breaking  on  the  shore,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  proceed  upwards  as  far  as  Sur.  Here  we  landed, 
though  with  considerable  difEcidty.  Not  being 
able  to  proceed  at  once  to  Beni-bn-Ali,  from  the 
want  of  the  means  of  transit,  we  encamped  at  Sur, 
and  sent  to  Muscat  for  assistance.  The  aspect  of 
the  country  was  dreary  in  the  extreme.  The 
coasty  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  consisted  of 
low,  dark-coloured  hills§  separated  by  sandy  val- 
leys, which  in  some  places  widened  into  small 
plains,  and  in  others  narrowed  into  rugged  gorges. 
An  occasional  clump  of  date-palms,  or  a  low 
jungle  of  a  kind  of  knotty  and  twisted  thorn, 
almost  destitute  of  leaves,  were  the  only  objects 
that  relieved  the  dull  mopotony.  Not  a  single 
spot  of  verdant  sward,  not  even  a  blade  of  grass, 
was  visible.    The  heat  during  the  day  was  in- 


tense, for  the  blaze  of  an  almost  vertical  sun  was 
unsoftened  by  a  single  cloud.  The  ground  became 
as  hot  as  the  floor  of  an  oven,  and  glared  so  fiercely 
that  the  eye  could  not  rest  on  it.  The  winds 
which  blew  over  this  desert  resembled  blasts  from 
a  furnace,  and  filled  the  air  with  thick  clouds  of 
sand,  the  particles  of  which  were  so  fine  that  they 
completely  penetrated  our  clothes.  The  animated 
creation  had  all  but  entirely  deserted  the  inhos- 
pitable waste.  Not  even  an  insect  sported  in  the 
sunshine.  The  desolation  was  rendered  more 
striking  to  us,  from  the  contrast  it  presented  to  the 
magnificence  of  the  scenery  in  that  part  of  India 
through  which  we  had  lately  marched.  There, 
the  sublimity  of  the  mountain-passes,  and  the 
gigantic  proportions  of  the  forest-trees,  and  the 
ceaseless  activity  of  their  feathered  tribes,  filled  the 
mind  with  pleasure.  Here,  all  was  silent  and  cheer- 
less. The  few  Arabs  we  saw  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  a  set  of  the  most  filthy,  ill-looking,  ferocious 
savages  I  ever  set  eye  on,  possessing  not  a  spark 
of  that  nobleness  of  mien  which  distinguishes  other 
tribes  of  these  children  of  the  desert  Almost  all 
had  either  one  or  both  eyes  sore,  and  the  smell  of 
their  filthy  garments  was  most  disgusting.  Their 
food  seemed  to  consist  chiefly  of  dates  and  salt- 
fish  (pretty  plentifully  sprinkled  with  sand),  in 
both  of  which  articles  their  goats  and  horses  were 
taught  to  participate. 

Our  course  of  life  here  was,  for  a  while,  soffi* 
ciently  monotonous.  The  heat  confined  us  to  oar 
tents  during  the  day,  and  the  camp  was  hushed  in 
silence.  But  when  evening  came  on,  and  the  heat 
was  less  oppressive,  the  bugles  sounded  to  parade; 
and  when  that  was  over,  we  enjoyed  the  cool  even- 
ing air  till  twilight  had  given  place  to  darkness. 
Then  the  hum  of  voices  died  gradually  away,  and 
the  stillness  of  night  was  broken  only  by  the  tread  of 
the  sentries  and  the  occasional  relieving  of  the  gaarJ. 
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Abont  a  fortnight  after  oar  debarkation^  I  was 
suddenly  aionsed  one  night  by  a  deafening  noise. 
Prolonged  yells,  like  those  of  the  hyena,  mingled 
with  the  £rantic  neighing  of  horses  and  the  dis- 
charge of  fire-arms,  startled  me  from  sleep.  I 
leaped  to  my  feet,  as  did  also  my  comrades ;  and, 
buckling  on  oar  belts  with  the  ntmost  haste,  each 
man  snatched  the  musket  that  first  met  his  grasp 
and  darted  out  As  I  was  crossing  the  door,  1 
felt  myself  jnst  tonched  with  the  point  of  a  spear 
that  had  been  thrust  through  the  tent  wall,  and  I 
was  no  sooner  out  than  the  tent  fell,  the  ropes  that 
supported  it  having  been  cut.  The  moon  had 
gone  down,  but  the  stars  yielded  a  faint  glimmer- 
ing light,  and  by  it  I  saw  a  Bedouin  raise  his 
sword  and  cut  down  one  of  our  company  just 
before  me.  I  inunediately  levelled  my  piece  and 
shot  him  through  the  head.  No  sooner  had  I 
lowered  my  musket  than  I  saw  another  Arab, 
guided  by  its  flash,  running  to  attack  me  on  the 
right  As  my  musket  had  no  bayonet,  I  was  in 
rather  a  perilous  position ;  but  fortunately  the  Arab 
was  thrown  down  by  his  foot  catching  in  some 
part  of  the  fallen  tent  I  clubbed  my  musket,  and 
struck  him  such  a  blow  on  the  head  with  the  butt- 
end  of  it  that  he  never  rose  again.  I  then  cast 
my  eyes  hurriedly  round,  and,  seeing  no  other  foe 
near,  ran  to  the  open  ground  in  front  of  the  line  of 
teuta.  Here  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd  of  soldiers  belonging  to  our  regiment,  and 
heard  the  voice  of  the  colonel,  who  was  shouting 
hie  commands  and  exerting  himself  vigorously  to 
get  all  into  order.  In  five  minutes  the  whole 
regiment  had  fallen  into  line,  and  we  opened  so 
brisk  a  fire  upon  the  Arabs  that  the  whole  place 
seemed  in  a  blaze.  A  few  minutes  after,  we  could 
distinguish  them  stealing  off  rapidly  across  the 
plain.  We  immediately  advanced,  and  marched 
a  short  way  out  of  the  camp ;  then  halting,  we 
kept  up  our  fire  for  a  while  to  make  sure  of  their 
being  all  away,  after  which  we  marched  back  to 
our  former  ground  and  waited  for  the  morning. 
We  presented  indeed  a  singular  spectacle  as  the 
returning  light  of  day  revealed  us  to  each  other, 
for  in  the  hurry  of  the  alarm  each  one  had  has- 
tened out  with  little  else  but  his  arms  and  accou- 
trements. The  commanding-officer  had  on  his 
scarlet  coat  but  no  trousers,  and  the  captain  of  our 
company  had  a  sheet  wound  round  his  middle,  but 
the  greater  number  were  merely  in  their  shirts. 
We  found  that  the  Arabs  had  fallen  upon  our  out- 
lying piquets  so  suddenly,  that  they  were  killed 
to  a  man  before  the  alarm  could  be  given.  They 
might  have  done  us  much  mischief  if  they  had  not 
awakened  ub  with  their  yells  when  they  began 
their  attack  upon  the  camp.  A  party  of  them  also 
fortunately  fell  upon  the  place  where  the  horses 
were  fastened,  and  the  neighing  of  the  frightened 
and  wounded  creatures  soon  roused  us  effectually. 
Our  loss  in  consequence  was  but  small ;  and  though 
we  found  but  few  bodies  of  the  enemy,  we  had 
reason  to  believe  that  more  had  fallen,  but  that 
their  corpses  had  been  dragged  off  by  their  fel- 
lows. Such  was  the  night  attack  at  Sur,  a  scene 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  engaged  in  it 

A  few  days  i^rwards  we  commenced  our  march 


through  the  desert  to  the  fort  of  Beni-bn-AlL  Beef 
and  biscuit  for  six  days  were  served  out  to  each  of 
the  men ;  but  as  I  happened  to  be  absent  at  the 
time,  and  could  not,  of  course,  pack  up  my  provi- 
sions immediately,  the  wind  filled  my  beef  so  fiill 
of  sand  that  I  threw  it  away.  I  need  not  dwell 
on  the  distresses  and  horrors  of  the  march.  Mere 
exposure  to  such  a  sun  was  sufficiently  fearful,  but 
to  march  under  it,  loaded,  too,  as  we  were  with 
arms,  ammunition  and  provisions,  was  complete  tor- 
ture. One  day  in  particular,  we  found  the  wells 
at  the  station  where  we  had  intended  to  halt  dry, 
and  were  obliged  to  continue  our  march  to  the 
next  What  a  ^y  that  was !  Many  of  our  heartiest 
and  most  robust  fellows  dropped  down,  and  wo 
were  obliged  to  step  over  them,  and  leave  them  to 
their  fate.  A  few  became  delirious  under  the 
scorching  rays.  Bo  maddening  was  the  agony  of 
thirst  that,  when  a  camel  loaded  with  water  was 
brought  up,  some  of  the  men,  to  get  at  it  sooner, 
drove  their  bayonets  into  the  water-skins,  and  thus 
caused  most  of  the  precious  freight  to  be  lost 

On  the  sixth  day  of  our  march  we  passed  a  spot 
covered  with  the  bones  of  a  party  which  had  been 
sent  before  us  against  fieni-bn-Ali.  It  was  not  so 
strong  as  we  were,  and  had  been  surprised  by  the 
Arabs  just  as  we  had  been  at  Sur,  but  with  more 
disastrous  consequences.  The  entire  force  had  been 
cut  off,  except  the  officer  in  command  and  a  few 
others,  who  had  escaped  on  camels.  Many  of  the 
bones  here  were  still  covered  by  the  remains  of  the 
flesh,  shrivelled  up  by  the  intense  heat 

On  the  seventh  day  after  leaving  Sur,  our  column 
emerged  from  a  sandy  valley,  in  which  we  had 
marched  several  miles  between  two  low  ranges  of 
hills,  into  a  small  plain.  The  farther  end  of  this  plain 
was  bounded  by  a  grove  of  date-palms,  and  on  the 
right  lay  the  fort  of  Beni-bn-Ali.  The  walls  of  this 
place  were  merely  of  earth,  and  about  eight  feet  in 
height  In  shape  it  was  nearly  square,  and  the  fiftrther 
end  reached  to  the  grove  of  palms  I  have  mentioned. 
At  tliat  end,  also,  stood  the  citadel,  which  was  just 
an  inner  iuclosure  of  the  same  nature  as  the  outer 
one.  We  continued  our  march  right  on  through 
the  plain,  intending  to  halt  when  the  head  of  the 
column  should  reach  the  grove,  and  pitch  our 
camp  directly  opposite  the  fort  Our  regiment  led 
the  column,  and,  when  we  had  nearly  reached  the 
date-trees,  we  saw  a  thick  cloud  of  Arabs  pouring 
out  of  the  gate  of  the  fort  We  immediately  halted, 
fronted  to  the  enemy,  and  prepared  to  fire  on  them 
as  soon  as  they  should  be  within  reach.  On  they 
came  in  a  dense  black  mass,  without  any  clothing, 
their  swarthy,  spare  bodies  exposed  to  the  sun,  and 
their  black  hair  streaming  behind  them.  Their 
number  could  not  have  been  more  than  one-half  of 
ours,  yet  so  desperate  were  they  that,  after  firing 
once  the  few  matchlocks  they  had,  they  threw  them 
away,  and  rushed  on  us  with  their  swords.  Neither 
the  fire  the  whole  line  opened  on  them,  nor  the 
rounds  of  grape-shot  from  the  field-pieces,  could 
check  their  fury.  On  they  rushed  like  incarnate 
fiends,  yelling  and  screaming,  and  brandishing 
their  flashing  swords,  and  dashed  themselves  on  the 
regiment  of  sepoys  immediately  below  us.  It 
could  not  stand  the  shock  a  moment ;  the  Arabs 
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cut  right  through  them,  and  then  attacked  them  in 
the  rear,  and  cut  through  them  again.  The  firing 
had  all  ceased,  and  our  eyes  were  fastened  with 
fearful  interest  on  the  terrific  struggle.  The  Arabs 
fought  like  madmen.  Their  long,  thin  and  very 
sharp  swords,  of  which  they  were  complete  mas- 
ters, gave  them  great  advantage  over  our  men. 
The  adjutant  of  the  regiment,  a  fine,  broad-built, 
noble-looking  ofiicer,  spurred  his  horse  into  the 
midst  and  cut  down  several  before  he  fell  himself. 
I  saw  some  of  the  Arabs  seize  the  sepoys  by  their 
belts  with  the  left  hand,  and  strike  off  their  heads 
with  the  right  I  felt  more  of  sickening  horror 
while  gazing  on  that  contest  than  ever  I  did  in 
the  front  of  battle  when,  stained  with  blood, 
I  have  made  my  way  over  the  dying  and  the 
dead. 

As  soon  as  possible,  the  European  regiment, 
which  was  at  the  foot  of  the  column,  marched  up 
in  front  of  the  rest  of  the  line,  and  opened  a  fire 
upon  the  fiank  of  the  Arabs.  Volley  after  volley 
swept  them  down.  They  continued  tlie  conflict  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  then  began  to  retreat ;  not»  how- 
ever, with  the  speed  with  which  they  had  made 
their  onset,  but  slowly  and  sullenly.  Our  line  was 
immediately  put  in  motion.  We  forced  the  gate  at 
once,  and  rushed  into  the  town.  The  Bedouins 
took  shelter  in  their  citadel,  which,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, was  merely  a  low  mud  inclosure.  Our  men, 
in  the  fury  of  the  moment,  ran  up  the  cannon,  and 
placed  them  in  a  line  on  one  side  of  the  citadel.  They 
loaded  with  round  shot,  and  fired  round  after 
round  as  quickly  as  they  could.  Every  shot  went 
right  through  the  wall,  and  held  on  its  way  through 
the  mass  of  living  beings  within.  At  length  the 
Arabs  made  a  signal  of  capitulation,  and  the  firing 
ceased.  I  did  not  enter  the  citadel,  but  it  was  said 
to  have  presented  a  most  fearful  spectacle ;  so  many 
had  been  struck  down  within  the  narrow  space 
that  it  was  but  one  heap  of  dead  and  dying ! 

After  the  fight  was  over,  an  ofiicer's  party,  in 
which  I  was  included,  was  sent  to  mount  guard  on 
an  eminence  a  little  beyond  the  fort  On  the 
farther  side  of  this  there  was  a  scanty  patch  of 
grass,  on  which  a  heifer  was  grazing.  Though  I 
was  the  worst  off  from  having  thrown  away  my 
rations  of  meat  before  marching  from  Sur,  yet  we 
were  all  pretty  hungry,  and  determined  accord- 
ingly not  to  lose  this  opportunity  of  getting  a 
beefsteak.  The  brute,  however,  seemed  to  have 
divined  our  benevolent  intentions  respecting  her, 
for  she  stood  giizing  at  us  as  we  approached,  but 
always  ran  a  few  paces  farther  when  we  were  on 
the  point  of  catching  her.  We  did  not  dare  to 
fire,  for  fear  of  alarming  the  camp ;  so  after  hunt- 
ing her  several  times  round  the  patch,  we  were 
forced  at  last  to  let  the  provoking  beast  alone,  and 


put  up  as  well  as  we  could  with  an  empty  stomscli. 
No  doubt  it  would  have  been  a  very  laughable 
sight  to  a  spectator  to  have  seen  the  officer  with 
his  sword,  and  the  men  with  their  bayonets,  all  in 
chase  of  a  cow  for  an  hour  or  two,  but  it  was 
anything  but  amusing  to  us  who  were  thus  doomed 
to  go  supperlcss. 

In  the  morning,  I  was  despatched  with  a  report 
to  the  camp,  and  on  approaching  ic  I  perceived  a 
pot,  supported  by  three  stones,  over  a  blazing  6ro. 
and  boiling  merrily.  On  examining  into  it,  1 
found  it  contained  some  pieces  of  goat*s  fiesh,  one 
of  which  I  managed  to  get  out  with  the  help  of 
my  bayonet,  and  attacked  it  bo  eagerly  that  it 
burnt  my  mouth.  This  sharp  lesson  taught  me  to 
have  patience  enough  to  wait  till  it  cooled  a  little, 
and,  biting  off  a  few  mouthfnls  of  the  half-cooked 
meat  (for  I  hadn't  a  knife  with  me),  I  put  the  leg 
back  into  the  pot  and  went  on  my  way.  Tragedy 
and  comedy  are  strangely  mingled  in  the  drama 
of  life,  and  such  arc  the  ludicrous  occurrences 
that  diversify  the  horrors  of  war. 

In  walking  over  the  scene  of  the  previouB  day's 
action,  I  found  ample  proof  of  the  truth  of  a  re- 
mark I  had  seen  made  in  a  historical  account  of 
the  Jacobite  rebellions,  to  the  effect  that  fields 
fought  with  the  sword  present  a  much  more 
ghastly  spectacle  tlian  those  in  which  the  bullet 
has  done  the  work  of  death.  The  strange  curiosity 
which  leads  us  to  search  into  horrors  prompteil 
me  to  walk  over  the  field  and  examine  the  various 
wounds  by  which  the  dead  had  fallen.  A  great 
proportion  of  them  were  on  the  head,  but  tlie 
passage  which  the  sword  had  cut  was  seldom  alike 
in  two  cases.  Some  of  them  were  very  singular. 
In  one  man,  the  face  had  been  removed  from  the 
rest  of  the  head  by  a  single  stroke ;  in  another,  the 
whole  of  the  head  above  the  lower  jaw  had  been 
struck  off;  another  had  received  two  blows  at  the 
same  moment,  which  had  cut  out  the  fore-part  of 
the  head  between  them,  so  that  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty he  could  be  recognised.  But  aa  singular  a 
wound  as  any  was  one  inflicted  on  a  soldier  of  ova 
regiment,  which  did  not  prove  fatal,  but  left  the 
most  frightful  scar  that  ever  I  witnessed.  Tiie 
sword  had  struck  him  right  across  the  face,  about 
an  inch  below  the  eyes,  and  had  cut  through  bis 
nose  and  made  a  deep  gash  on  each  side  of  it  iu 
the  cheek.     But  enough  of  this. 

We  retraced  our  steps  through  the  desert  as 
soon  as  possible,  carrying  with  us  as  prisonere  the 
remaining  men  of  the  tribe  and  their  chief.  The 
latter  was  but  a  young  man,  with  a  fine  Ion;; 
beard,  a  very  uncommon  thing  among  the  Arabs. 
They  were  detained  some  time  in  Bombay,  and  I 
believe  eventually  dismissed  and  sent  back  to 
their  own  country. 
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The  retired  and  quiet  town  of  Eilldoo,  which 
figures  in  Mr.  Chopstick  the  parliamentary  agent's 
private  schedule  as  a  purchaseahle  borough  of  un- 
certain political  principles,  is  situated  in  one  of 
the  central  counties  of  England.  A  small,  for- 
dable,  and  rather  picturesque  river  runs  curling  and 
swirling  through  a  portion  of  the  outskirts ;  and 
pleasant  pastures  and  nodding  woods,  within  a  few 
minutes*  walk  of  the  place,  slope  down  towards 
the  very  banks  of  the  stream,  the  gurgling  current 
of  whidi  may  be  heard  of  a  quiet  evening  as  the 
inhabitants  sit  at  their  doors,  as  they  are  veiy 
much  given  to  do,  gossiping  and  inhaling  the 
breath  of  the  summer  twilight.  The  town  stands 
in  a  delightful  and  fertile  valley,  through  which  a 
railroad,  leading  at  least  a  hundred  miles  both 
north  and  south,  runs  at  no  great  distance;  the 
river  supplies  what  the  Americans  would  call  a 
"tarnation  good  water  privilege;"  the  soil  for 
miles  round  is  of  the  richest  quality  ;  land-carriage 
is  convenient  and  cheap ;  and  all  the  elements  of 
commercial  prosperity,  so  far  as  a  stranger  might 
judge,  lie  within  and  around  the  town. 

Bnt,  somehow  or  other,  Killdoo  does  not  prosper, 
and  has  not  prospered  for  many  generations. 
There  is  no  spirit  of  enterprise  in  the  place ;  and 
nothing  is  done,  because  nothing  is  attempted. 
Once  in  seven  years,  and  it  may  happen  sometimes 
oftener,  as  Killdoo  sends  one  member  to  Parlia- 
ment, the  inhabitants  are  roused  from  their  le- 
thargy by  the  excitement  of  a  contested  election. 
It  is  always  a  contested  election  at  Killdoo.  Kill- 
doo is  not  a  market-town,  in  any  sense  of  the  word, 
save  at  election-time,  and  then  the  whole  town  is 
in  the  market,  and  sells  itself  soul  and  body  to  the 
highest  bidder.  On  these  occasions,  Mr.  Chop- 
stick,  the  parliamentary  agent,  comes  down  by 
express,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  independent 
electors,  which  has  been  held  time  out  of  mind  at 
the  **Bull  and  Bedpost,"  settles  the  price  of  their 
sweet  voices  upon  the  principle  of  equality  and 
fraternity;  for  which  virtues  the  inhabitants  of 
Killdoo,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show,  are  es- 
pecially remarkable.  The  election  over,  Killdoo 
goes  to  sleep  again,  and  simmers  on  for  seven 
years  more. 

There  is  no  respectable  middle  class  in  Killdoo, 
or,  if  there  be,  we  have  been  unable  to  discover 
them  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight's  quarantine. 
Tradesmen  there  are,  to  be  sure — grocers,  and 
butchers,  and  bakers,  and  haberdashers,  and  pawn- 
brokers, and  so  on;  but  they  all  seem  to  have 
something  else  to  think  of  besides  their  business, 
and  something,  too,  which  to  them  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  business  in  any  shape.  Then  there 
ftre  rich  men  with  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
in  the  funds — and  poor  men  too,  a  host,  without  a 
penny,  as  they  say,  to  bless  themselves  with,  but 
what  charity  affords. 

"  But  what  charity  affords ! "—ah,  there  it  is !  We 


have  incidentally  touched  the  gangi*ene  which  is 
rotting  the  vitds  of  the  town.  Charity — dove- 
eyed  Charity — shame  that  it  should  have  to  be  said ! 
— ^is  the  curse,  the  mortal  plague  that  blights  the 
heart  of  Killdoo.  Godlike  Charity  has  transformed 
her  golden  pinions  into  a  vampyre  wing,  and,  in 
that  green  and  lovely  valley  on  the  banks  of  the 
gurgling  stream,  sits  brooding  over  the  paradise  of 
pauperdom,  and  has  drawn  around  it,  and  has 
nursed  and  pampered  within  it,  the  pauper  spirit 
of  a  whole  nation.  The  angel  of  light  has  been 
bewitched  by  the  false  fiend  of  posthumous  piety 
into  a  foul  bird  of  darkness,  whose  every  feather 
is  an  unmerited  benefaction,  and  who  gathers  her 
beggarly  chicks  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and 
crams  them  with  the  poisonous  luxuries  of  un- 
earned and  unneeded  benevolence.  There  is 
hardly  a  man  to  be  met  with  in  Killdoo  who  is  not 
a  pauper  in  spirit  and  in  practice  too.  The  ambi- 
tion of  every  inhabitant  is  to  fasten  himself  and 
his  family  upon  the  funds  of  any  or  all  of  the 
bloated  charities  in  some  shape  or  oUier ;  and  all,  to 
the  meanest  wretch  among  them,  have  been,  unfor- 
tunately, successful,  more  or  less,  in  accomplishing 
their  object.  It  may  be  averred  with  truth,  in  the 
case  of  the  megority,  that  the  Killdoonian  babes 
are  bom  in  charity  beds,  swaddled  in  charity  flan- 
nels, nursed  upon  charity  pap,  clad  in  charity  uni- 
forms, educated  in  charity  schools,  where  charity 
Latin,  charity  Greek,  charity  mathematics,  charity 
logic,  and,  in  short,  a  charity  curriculum  that 
leaves  nothing  to  be  wished  for,  goes  a-begging  to 
every  Killdoo  child  to  come  and  be  crammed  for 
nothing.  When  they  grow  up  to  adolescence  they 
are  hoisted  into  business  upon  charity  capital,  and, 
in  a  few  years  after,  out  of  bankruptcy  by  charity 
funds.  When  they  have  well-nigh  done  fooling 
with  the  world,  they  are  thrust  bodily  into  charity 
asylums,  where  they  fatten  to  twenty  stone  upon 
charity  beef  and  charity  pudding,  ere  they  shift 
their  pampered  carcases  into  charity  coffins,  where 
they  rot  in  a  charity  grave. 

Where,  as  the  German  proverb  has  it,  roasted 
pigeons  fly  about  crying  '*  Come  and  eat  me,"  it 
is  but  natural  that  hungry  and  open-mouthed  mor- 
tals should  be  found  to  congregate.  Accordingly 
we  find  that  in  Killdoo  there  ai'e  long  rows  of 
genteel  residences,  with  their  gardens  abutting  on 
the  river,  inhabited  by  genteel  beggars  with  ample 
fortunes  in  the  three  per  cents.,  and  swarms  of 
olive-branches  in  charity  caps  and  drab  or  yellow 
leggins,  brought  to  the  charity-ridden  borough  by 
their  beggarly  sires  to  get  the  benefit  of  a  pauper 
education,  to  prepare  them,  forsooth,  for  the  hon- 
ourable strife  for  independence  with  honourable 
men.  By  the  provisions  set  forth  in  the  charters 
of  the  enormously  endowed  schools  which  ore  at 
once  the  boast  and  tlie  bane  of  the  rotten  borough, 
it  is  decreed  that  every  inhabitant  who  has  re- 
sided long  enough  to  pay  taxes  in  the  place  is 
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eligible  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  privileges 
they  offer.  It  is  not  long  ago  that  the  publica- 
tion in  London  of  a  blue-book,  setting  forth  the 
extent  of  these  unheard-of  advantages,  sent  a 
swarm  of  wealthy  and  well-to-do  heads  of  families 
down  to  Killdoo,  where,  locating  upon  an  ayeiage 
their  seven  sons  a-piece,  they  took  up  their  osten- 
sible residence,  and  secured  the  benefits  of  a 
classical  education  fox  their  boys,  at  the  co9t  of 
not  a  single  sixpence. 

The  borough  is  a  perfect  commonwealth  of 
beggary.  The  sons  of  Alderman  Tomkins  of  the 
Minoriesrub  shoulders  and  grind  Greek  in  the  same 
class  with  Bill  Moggs,  whose  father  "oles  osses," 
and  rubs  them  down  upon  occasion,  at  the  *'  Bull 
and  Bedpost,'*  to  eke  out  his  pay  as  an  almsbody 
on  the  establishment  of  "  Blunder's  Gift."  The 
young  Tomkinses  will  come  up  to  London  and 
enter  the  alderman's  counting-house  when  they 
have  sucked  their  eleemosynary  Alma  Mater  diy ; 
the  young  Moggs  will  stick  to  the  paternal  soil 
and  the  paternal  estate  in  the  almshouse,  in  which 
he  feels  already  that  he  has  a  vested  interest. 
The  penny  shaver  who  despatches  his  wife  to  the 
church  on  the  Sunday,  for  the  weekly  dole  of  a 
half-quartern  loaf  which  he  enjqys  by  virtue  of  in- 
heritance from  his  forefathers,  >¥ho  ^ere  placed 
originally  on  "the  Donkey  Gift,"  sends  his 
spindle-shanked  son  and  heir  to  the  grammar- 
school  to  chop  mathematics  on  the  Monday  ^th 
the  youthful  scions  of  the  self-exiled  gentry. 

To  all  moral  intents  and  purposes,  charity  has 
assassinated  Killdoo.  The  black  cloud  of  posthu- 
mous benevolence  has  settled  in  everlasting  gloom 
upon  the  doomed  place.  The  immense  amount 
of  money,  or,  what  is  the  same,  money's  worth,  to 
be  given  away,  has  banished  all  thought  of  money 
to  be  earned.     Industry  is  at  a  dead  lock,  and  the 


wheels  of  commerce  almost  at  a  stand-still.    Be- 
yond the  everyday  and  commonest  necessaries  of 
life,  there  is  nothing  to  be  procured  without  send- 
ing elsewhere  for  it,  because  there  is  no  demand 
for  anything  save  what    all   are  expecting  that 
charity  will  supply.     Men  wander  about  the  place 
as  mpn  ii^  a  dream,  or  as  objectless  ghosts  in  a 
city  of  the  dead,  to  which,  indeed,  in  some  sort, 
the  borough  of  Killdoo  may  be  likened.    Hope  i3 
dead — energy  is  dead — ^industry  is  dead,  and  iu- 
dependence  is  dead,  ruthlessly  brained  and  mur- 
dered outright  by  the  many-headed  hydra  of  pious 
beneficence.     Killdoo  itself  is  dying  fast.    Oh  for 
a  little  good,  wholesome,  practical  hard-heartedness 
— some  regenerating  act  of  positive  injustice- 
some  stretch  of  desptic  tyranny  and  compassion- 
ate violence   that  should   demolish   for  ever  the 
charities  of  Killdoo,  and  arouse  her  sleeping  sons 
to  the  necessity  of  self-exertion,  and  the  luxuij  of 
self-reliance ! 

But  it  will  not  be.  Cities  and  commumties 
which  invariably  play  the  Phcenix,  and  rise  into 
new  beauty  from  the  ashes  of  incendiarism  or  the 
devastation  of  war,  and  into  new  vigour  from  the 
oppression  of  the  despot,  sink  into  remediless 
wreck  when  fortune  has  no  longer  a  frown  to 
bestow.  The  permanency  of  British  institutions 
which  secures  to  Eoldoo  the  possession  of  her  de- 
structiye  charities,  is  the  guarantee  of  her  certain 
declension  and  ultimate  degradation  and  ruin.  As 
a  ruin,  let  her  remain  for  ages  a  monument  and  a 
monitress  to  wealthy  fools,  who  are  often  too  nig- 
gardly to  assist  the  living,  warning  them  not 
to  corrupt  unborn  generations  by  £e  senseless 
bestowal  of  their  hoarded  gains. 

Ladies  and.  gentlemen,  whereabouts  on  the  map 
is  the  Borough  of  Killdoo  ? 
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The  family  of  Schwarzenberg,  or  "  Black  Moun- 
tain," have  for  a  long  period  ranked  among  the 
first  within  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  House 
of  Hapsburg ;  and  they  held  sovereign  authority 
in  the  Franconian  county  from  which  they  de- 
rived their  name,  until  the  time  when  eighty- 
four  of  the  lesser  German  princes  were  mediatised 
by  the  Confederation  of  the  Ehine. 

The  first  of  the  family  was  created  a  banneret 
in  1417,  and  a  baron  in  1429.  The  creations 
since  that  period  have  been  in  the  line  of  primo- 
geniture: first,  "  Count  of  the  Empire"  in  1599, 
**  Prince  of  the  Empire"  in  1670,  and  in  the 
following  year,  "  Count  Palatine  of  the  Court, 
and  Count  Prince  of  Schwarzenberg.*'  In  1674, 
the  reigning  prince  was  received  into  the  college  of 
the  Princes  of  the  Empire,  and  in  1698  iustaUed  as 
Prince  Landgrave  of  Kleggau;  in  1723,  as  Duke 


of  Krumau;  and  in  1746  the  title  of  prince  was 
extended  to  all  the  descendants. 

The  House  of  Schwarzenberg  is  now  divided 
into  two  majorats^  the  first  of  which  is  represented 
by  John  Adolphus,  Prince  and  Seigneur  of  Schwar- 
zenberg, Prince  Landgrave  of  Kleggau,  Count  of 
Soulz,  and  Duke  of  Krumau.  *He  was  born  iu  lid^f 
and  succeeded  his  father  in  1833  ;  he  was  manied 
to  the  Princess  Eleanor  of  Lichenstem  three 
ye€n*s  previously,  by  whom  he  has  one  sou  and 
one  daughter.  His  possessions  are  the  bailliages 
of  Schwarzenberg  and  Hohenlandsberg ;  the 
sei^euries  of  Wilhelmsdorf  and  Marktbreit; 
which  comprise  an  area  of  about  120  English 
square  miles,  with  about  11,000  inhabitants,  and 
are  situate  in  the  middle  of  Lower  Franconia.  The 
territories  of  this  Prince  in  Bohemia  are  of  im- 
mense extent,  and  include  numerous  towns  and 
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seigneuries,  besides  the  dnkedom  of  Krumau, 
and  a  population  of  230,000  inhabitapts.  This 
prince  also  possesses  extensive  territories  in  Sty- 
m,  occupied  by  about  16,000  inhabitants,  a  small 
seigneuzy  in  Lower  Austria,  and  the  Castle,  with 
a  small  territory,  near  Salzburg  in  Upper  Aus- 
tria. The  whole  of  the  population  occupying  the 
estates  of  this  prince  amount  to  261,559  inhabit- 
ants. The  rich  see  of  Saltsburg  may  be  said  to 
belong  to  the  family ;  and  his  brother  Prince  Car- 
dinal John  Joseph  Celestin,  one  of  the  handsomest 
men  in  Europe,  and  one  of  the  most  admired 
by  ladies  of  fashion  in  Austria,  is  the  arch- 
bishop. 

The  possessions  of  the  second  majorat — repre- 
sented by  Pnnce  Frederick  Schwarzenberg,  who 
was  bom  in  1800,  and  who,  from  being  a  Knight 
of  Malta,  is  unmarried — are  situated  in  Bohemia, 
and  consist  of  four  seigneuries,  besides  that  oJP 
Mariathal  in  Hungary.  This  prince  is  a  general 
in  the  Austrian  army.  He  is  the  president  of  the 
tribunals  of  the  five  Hungarian  counties,  viz. — 
Presburg,  Thoma,  Abuwivar,  Baranivar,  and 
Posega.  He  has  brothers  and  sisters  who  are 
married  and  have  children,  and  is  first  cousin  to 
the  elder  branch  of  the  House  of  Schwarzen- 
berg. 

The  Austrian  school  of  diplomacy  may  be  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Prince  Kaunitz,  in  the 
reign  of  Maria  Theresa.  It  was  perfected  on  pa- 
cific principles  bj  Prince  Metternich,  who  manied 
the  granddaughter  of  Kaunitz.  It  has  been  remo- 
delled upon  a  dark  and  Jesuitical  policy  since  the 
re-establishment  of  an  absolute  despotism,  which 
has  crushed  all  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  which 
for  a  moment  followed  the  revolution  of  1848. 
The  chief  of  this  internal  and  external  policy 
seems  to  have  been  formed  by  nature  for  his  odious 
mission. 

Prince  Felix  Louis  John  Frederick  Schwarzen- 
berg was  bom  in  1 800,  sixteen  months  after  the 
birUi  of  his  brother  Prince  John  Adolphus.  He 
entered  the  army  at  an  early  age.  He  was  also 
early  attached  to  the  Austrian  embassy  at  St. 
Petersburg,  where  he  fell  into  a  political  scrape  in 
connexion  with  a  conspirator,  wLich  caused  his 
expulsion  from  the  Russian  dominions.  He  was 
afterwards  attached  to  the  Austrian  embassy  in 
London,  where,  unfortunately,  he  became  acquainted 
with,  and  ruined,  one  of  the  fairest  and  most 
charming  ladies  of  whom  England  could  boast. 
He  was  compelled  to  fly  under  circumstances 
which  for  ever  rendered  his  re-appearance  within 
any  British  territory  impossible.  He  deserted  his 
rictim,  and  left  her  a  prey  to  poverty  and  disgrace. 
Cold,  morose,  and  uninteresting,  he  remained  for 
some  years  afterwards  chiefly  at  Vienna ;  but  his 
family  influence  procured  for  him  the  proprietor- 
ship of  a  regiment  of  Austrian  infantrj^,  and  the 
rank  of  Field  Marshal.  He  had  previously  been 
sent  as  Austrian  Minister  to  Turin,  and  afterwards 
as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  Naples,  where  he  remained  until  the  revo- 
lution of  1848. 

In  the  month  of  November  of  that  year,  Prince 


Metteniich  having  eight  months  before  bQ^n  com- 
pelled to  fly  from  Vienna,  the  military  power 
suppressed  the  Government  of  the  revolution, 
and  Prince  Felix  Schwarzenberg  became  Minister 
President,  or  Prime  Minister,  and  Minister  for 
Foreign  Aflairs  of  the  Austrian  Empire  and  of 
the  Imperial  Court. 

His  administration  from  that  day,  until  the 
hour  of  his  sudden  death,  has  constituted  the  most 
despotic  and  deplorable  period  of  the  whole  im- 
perial government. 

In  every  respect  this  Minister  contrasted  un- 
favourably with  his  great  predecessor.  The  dis- 
position of  Prince  Metternich  was  kind,  benevo- 
lent and  merciful.  While  Prime  Minister  of 
Francis  I.,  the  latter  would  neither  allow  the 
police  nor  the  prisoners  of  the  empire  to  come 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  his  First  Minister.  He 
believed  that  Prince  Metternich  would  never  pun- 
ish, but  rather  forgive,  all  political  oflenders.  Fran- 
cis was  no  sooner  in  repose  among  the  tombs  of 
the  Hapsburgs  in  the  vaults  of  the  church  of  the 
Capuchins  than  the  whole  police  system  was  re- 
laxed, political  prosecution  ceased ;  and  before  the 
coronation  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  at  Milan  as 
King  of  Lombardo  Venetia,  Metternich  demanded 
and  received  the  power  to  grant  a  general  amnesty 
for  all  political  oflences.  If  the  Government  of 
the  Austrian  empire  was  absolute  in  its  principles, 
it  was  the  constant  studv  of  Mettenucb  to  soften 
its  administration  so  far  that  the  people,  while 
they  never  disputed  ttie  iipperial  authority,  en- 
joyed, without  possessing  their  civil  and  political 
rights,  that  sufferance  and  those  pleasures  which 
to  the  Austrians  constituted  passive  happiness.  In 
Prince  Metternich,  also,  the  domestic  virtues  and 
those  kindly  relations  and  manners  which  con- 
stitute the  charm  of  society  were  pre-eminent. 

From  the  days  of  the  Empero)r  Joseph  to  the 
fall  of  Prince  Metternich,  the  Jesuits  were  ex 
eluded  from  the  empire,  and  the  dignitaries  of 
the  Church  were  rendered  nearly  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  the  Pope.  But  Prince  Schwarzenberg 
had  no  sooner  become  Prime  Minister  than  the 
Jesuits  were  introduced  in  swarms,  and  the  in- 
struction of  youth  wholly  conflded  to  that  insidious 
and  unscrupulous  fraternity.  At  the  same  time 
the  authority  which  the  Emperor  had  exercised 
over  the  Church  was  transferred  to  the  Pope ;  and 
every  bishop,  abbot,  as  well  as  the  inferior  clergy, 
were  placed  under  the  immediate  supremacy  of 
Bome.  It  was  under  Prince  Schwarzenberg  that 
persecutions  were  instituted  against  the  Protest- 
ant missionaries  in  Hungary.  His  administra- 
tion was  truly  a  reign  of  terror,  of  execu- 
tions, and  of  imprisonments.  The  young  Em- 
peror was  little  more  than  a  puppet  in  his 
hands  ;  and  the  secret  police,  which  was  practically 
in  abeyance  from  iitb  death  of  Francis  I.  until  the 
revolution  of  1848,  was  established  on  the  most 
hideous  system  in  every  town  and  village  of  the 
empire.  It  was  Prince  Schwarzenberg  who  in- 
vited the  Russians  to  exterminate  the  liberties  of 
Hungary — ^who  crushed  all  liberty  in  Italy — ^who 
had  aU  those  acts  sanctified  by  the  Pope,  and  con- 
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secrated  in  every  parish  church  by  the  Romish 
priesthood. 

It  was  he,  also,  who  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
destroying  every  vestige  of  public  liberty  in  con- 


tinental Europe.  Unhappily,  his  policy  has  sur- 
vived him ;  and  at  the  present  moment  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  and  the  Emperor  Francis  are 
personally  forming  a  conspiracy  at  Vienna  against 
the  freedom  of  mankind. 


ODE    TO    A    FEMALE    MUMMY. 


Poor  dingy,  dismal  sister  mine, 

What  lawless  hosts  of  thonghts  combine 

To  fluster  me  the  while 
Thy  long-unrolling  shroud  I  scan, 
That  old  original  suggestive  Pan- 

Orama  of  the  Nile. 

As  the  indomitable  Layard, 

In  kingdoms  old  with  names  to  say  hard, 

0*er  ruined  towns  might  ponder, 
I  view  that  breast  no  more  that  pants, 
And  of  iifl  old  inhabitants 

I  wonder  and  I  wonder. 

The  loves  and  hates,  the  joys  and  cares, 
The  whirl  of  human  hopes  and  feors 

In  human  hearts  e'er  seething — 
Those  matron  fears  that  made  tiiee  sad 
When  little  Tsoph  the  measles  had 

Or  baby  was  a-teething — 

Or  when,  at  noon  or  close  of  day, 
Thy  cherubs  hungry  come  from  play, 

Dirt^pies  and  gutter  grubblcs, 
To  weep  alone  you  fled  upstairs, 
Smit  with  eternal  flesh-pot  cares 

And  bread-and-butter  troubles 


Where  be  they  now  ?    I  can't  suppose 
These  human  and  these  household  woes 

Extinguished  with  thy  life ; 
Haply,  to  us  come  down,  they  bore 
Poor  Mrs.  Jones,  our  neighbour,  or 

Obstreperate  my  wafe. 

Howe'er  that  be,  'tis  very  clear 

No  more  theyll  persecute  thee  here ; 

Those  limbs,  that  trembled  all 
At  loving  glance  or  stem  reply, 
Supremely  passive  still  would  lie 

Were  sun  and  moon  to  fall. 

Wer't  otherwise,  I  could  disclose 
That  tuneful  Memnon's  lost  his  nose ; 

And  as  to  thy  belief. 
We've  no  respect  for  beetles  now, 
And  only  worship  ox  and  cow 

As  sausages  or  beef. 


That  sacred  Nile  is  sacred  still — 
To  pic-nics — ^late  of  Richmond-hill, 

Of  Bath  or  Tunbridge-wells ; 
The  mysteries  of  thy  temples  fled, 
A  modem  mystery  reigns  instead — 

The  «  Yes-zir"  of  hotels. 

And  Egypt  now  is  most  renowned 
That  fevers,  fleas  and  dogs  abound, 

\Miile  British  Blood  prevails, 
And  all  its  chivalry  employs 
In  riding  donkeys,  with  the  boys 

Blaspheming  at  their  tails. 

But  hold !  I  see  'tis  time  to  spare 
Thy  poor  saltpetre  feelings,  rare 

Although  my  news  may  be ; 
For  even  now  thy  ragged  hose 
Discover  but  two  dusty  toes, 

Where  erst  were  plainly  three. 

Besides,  by  modem  Christian  creed, 
I  doubt  me  sorely  that  I  need 

The  torrents  of  St  Swithin, 
To  wash  the  grievous  sin  away, 
Of  having  had  so  much  to  say 

To  such  a  dreadful  heathen  I 

Though  fain  I'd  give  thee  credit  due 
For  virtues  neither  small  nor  few — 

Egyptian,  but  yet  human ; 
And,  mindless  of  your  tawny  clay, 
Believe  you,  in  a  general  way, 

A  very  worthy  woman : 

Alert  to  act  the  better  part, 
The  owner  of  a  wholesome  heart 

Of  lovingkindness  full ; 
A  calm  recluse  on  Virtue's  heights— 
With  other  gods,  on  soil  still  nights. 

Than  beetles  or  a  ball. 

Then,  by  our  common  brotherhood, 
By  humble  striving  unto  good 

In  seasons  dark  and  gloomy, 
I  hope  to  see  that  poor  brown  face 
Irradiate  with  celestial  grace 

When  earth  itselfs  a  mummy. 
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It  was  during  afternoon  school.    The  bright 

midsummer  sun  was  making  all  manner  of  absurd 

and  ineffectual  attempts  to  pierce  the  dim,  diamond- 
shaped  panes  which — to  speak  as  a  glazier — lighted 
that  naked,  inky,  ugly,  well-remembered  school- 
room. Anything  more  palpably  ridiculous  it  is 
not  easy  to  suggest.  What  was  gold  without 
turned  to  dross  within,  like  that  fallacious  pocket- 
money  with  which,  according  to  Arabian  story,  a 
certain  elderly  enchanter  used  to  go  a-buying 
butcher's  meat  in  the  Whitechapel-market  of 
Ba^^dad.  The  long,  slanting,  dusty  rays  fell  in 
melancholy  patches  of  coarse  yellow-ochre  upon 
heads  and  slates  and  dingy  floor.  It  was  a  failure, 
and  a  contemptible  one. 

There  is  a  low  monotonous  hum,  arising  from 
some  five-and-twenty  boys  engaged  in  resolving 
certain  recondite  problems  pertaining  to  the  art 
and  mystery  of  AJgebra.  The  first  and  second 
classes  have  been  brigaded  among  the  desks  im- 
mediately surrounding  the  lofty  rostrum  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Tigerlcy  to  that  especial  end.  The 
sound  emitted  by  boys  whilst  culling  knowledge 
amid  the  flowery  walks  of  science  resembles  that 
of  bees  in  a  summer-garden.  A  curious  and  sug- 
gestive fact. 

Suddenly  there  is  a  sharp  rap  with  a  paper- 
knife  upon  the  imperial  palm.  "Briggs — come 
here!^  The  « Calphurnia !"  in  Julius  Caesar  is 
tame  in  point  of  effect. 

A  small  boy,  ill  at  ease,  advances  from  a  desk 
in  the  centre  of  the  room.  He  has  an  indescriba- 
bly guilty  look,  and  a  dispassionate  observer 
would  instantly  conclude  that  he  had  been  sur- 
prised in  the  act  of  compassing  high  treason,  or 
robbery  accompanied  by  violence  at  the  very 
least.  He  approaches  the  tribunal  with  the  gait 
of  a  juvenile  whose  parents,  from  a  sense  of  what 
was  due  to  society,  had  been  obliged  to  bring  him 
i^p  in  the  stocks. 

"  Briggs,  what  are  you  doing  ?* 

"  Doing,  sir  ?"  says  Briggs — who,  to  save  trou- 
ble, is  or  was  no  other  than  the  unfortunate  writer 
himself. 

"  Bring  your  slate  here." 

Briggs  returns  to  his  desk,  and  makes  an  abor- 
tive effort  to  induce  the  fat  boy  on  his  right  hand 
^  cjiange  slates  with  him  for  the  emergency.  But 
a  long,  slim  boy,  with  a  viciously  clever  expres- 
Bion  of  countenance,  pinches  the  fat  boy  in  a  ten- 
der quarter,  and  the  appeal  is  unheeded.  Briggs, 
accordingly,  returns  with  his  own.  He  lays  it 
before  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tigerley  with  the  air  of  a 
penitent  felon  handing  Jack  Ketch  the  warrant  for 
his  immediate  execution. 

Whether  the  design  depicted  upon  the  aforesaid 
slate  may  have  been  the  draft  of  an  intended 
valentine,  or  merely  the  half-unconscious  embodi- 
ment of  some  waking  vision,  is  too  much,  at  this 
distant  period,  to  expect  me  to  recal.  I  am  ready 
to  be  as  candid  as  you  like,  but  I  would  not  "cook" 
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my  early  recollections  to  please  an  editor.  The 
sketch  itself,  however — ^prosaic  and  lamentably 
common-place  as  it  was — seems  before  me  at  this 
moment.  In  the  right-hand  corner,  at  the  top, 
there  is  a  parish  church,  very  much  out  of  per- 
spective, with  an  elaborate  weathercock,  very  much 
out  of  the  perpendicular.  Immediately  in  front 
of  the  west  door  stands  a  parson,  arrayed  in  a 
surplice  as  white  as  slate-pencil  can  make  it,  at- 
tended by  a  decent  man  in  a  white  coat,  who 
appears  to  have  some  intention  of  officiating  as 
clerk.  The  parson  and  his  church,  I  must  men- 
tion, are  depicted  upon  extremely  different  scales, 
the  former  being  a  great  many  bricks  too  tall. 
Indeed,  if  bent  upon  performing  divine  service 
within  the  religious  edifice  in  question,  it  is  quite 
clear  ho  must  have  recourse  to  the  clumsy  expe- 
dient of  taking  his  stand  in  the  steeple  and  ad- 
dressing an  al-fresco  congregation  through  the 
belfry  shutters. 

From  what  we  may  distinguish  as  the  evangeli- 
cal i>ortion  of  the  picture,  a  broad  winding  walk, 
tastefully  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  dabies,  leads 
to  the  bottom  comer  on  the  left.    There,  a  nicely- 
dressed  young  gentleman  is  escorting  a  fine  young 
woman  enthusiastically  up^the  path.   The  portraits 
are  something  smudgy,  to  be  sure,  and  bear  token 
of  a  good  deal  of  painstaking;   but  the  former, 
divested  of  a  pair  of  impossible  spurs  and  a  pos- 
sible contingency  in   the  shape  of  whisker,   is 
evidently  intended  for  myself.    The  latter,  not 
apparently  having  quite  fulfilled  the  conceptions 
of  the  impassioned  artist,  is  cautiously  labelled 
"  Marianne."     The  darkening  of  Mr.  Tigerley's 
countenance  as  he  gazes  upon  this  unique  produc- 
tion is  something  terrible  to  behold.     There  was 
a  myth  about  him — ^a  sort  of  dim  tradition,  handed 
down  from  pupil  to  pupil  through  many  genera- 
tions, to  the  effect  that  he  had  once  been  refused 
by  a  duke's  eldest  daughter  with  forty-five  thou- 
sand a-year ;  and  it  was  this  crushing  and  never- 
to-be-expected  calamity  which  we  were  all  agreed 
had    produced  the  bitter  mysogyny,  the    utter 
abhorrence  of  anything  approaching  to  the  tender 
passion,  that  we  persisted  in  attributing  to  him. 
Once,  indeed — ^to  our  shame  be  it  recorded — ^we 
conspired  in  sending  him  a  costly  valentine,  with 
a  coronet  on  the  seid,  just  to  see  what  the  effect 
would  be.    It  was  a  fatal  piece  of  curiosity,  and 
most  deservedly   met  its  reward.    He  read  and 
burnt  it  in  awful  silence;  and  forthwith  instituting 
a  sort  of  Beign  of  Terror,  flogged  three  boys  a-day 
for  the  next  fortnight.     But  I  must  return  to  my 
slate. 

There  was  a  sort  of  prophetic  pantomime  in 
which  Tigerley  was  wont  to  indulge  preparatory 
to  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment  He  used 
to  draw  his  under  lip  slowly  into  his  mouth,  and 
display  his  large  white  front  teeth  ferociously  over 
his  chin.  Nothing  but  a  miracle  could  save  one 
after  that ;  and  no  miracle  had  been  known  to  occur 
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within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  boy  in  the  school. 
In  the  present  instance  it  was  done  with  even 
more  than  usual  solemnity  and  effect. 

"  Briggs,"  he  proceeded,  in  a  stem,  sepulchral 
whisper,  "  if  you  are  positively  under  a  wise  im- 
pression as  to  the  motives  which  induced  your 
parents  to  commit  you  to  my  care,  I  am  sorry  for 
you.  Mere  correction  would,  in  such  a  case,  be  to 
no  purpose ;  and  I  am  sorry  for  the  boy  who  is 
not  made  better  and  wiser  by  the  simple  appli- 
cation of  the  birch.  But.  if,  as  I  trust  and  hope, 
yon  are  merely  labouring  under  some  agreeable 
delusion  as  to  the  means  which  I  am  in  the  habit 
of  employi&g  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  those  who 
intrust  me  with  their  boys,  there,  I  am  glad  to 

think,  I  can  disabuse  you  of  your  error." 

*  *  *  * 

Well,  my  martyrdom  has  been  accomplished, 
and  Justice  has  received  her  own.  Tigerley,  I 
remember,  was  fond  of  predicating  of  a  dull  or 
stubborn  boy  that  he  was  "  as  obstinate  as  a  pig.*' 
To  judge  by  the  singular  want  of  fortitude  evinced 
by  that  familiar  beast  during  the  brief  surgical 
operation  which  commonly  terminates  his  earthly 
career,  the  simile  is  an  unhappy  one ;  but  if  loud 
lamentation  and  piercing  outcries  under  afiBiction 
bo  taken  as  the  point  of  comparison,  I  am  con- 
scious of  having  displayed  a  good  deal  of  the  por- 
cine temperament  within  the  last  five  minutes.  I 
have  just  been  turned  out  of  school,  and  desired, 
with  ironical  sympathy,  to  come  back  again  as 
soon  as  I  feel  quite  cool  and  comfortable. 

By  way  of  promoting  so  desirable  a  result,  I 
cross  the  stile  which  divides  our  playground  from 
the  churchyard,  and  sit  upon  a  grave.  It  was  a 
favourite  recipe,  practised  time  out  of  mind  by  the 
often-whipped  pupils  of  Mr.  Tigerley.  Whether 
we  thought  that  the  turf  might  probably  be  colder 
there  than  elsewhere,  in  consequence  of  coming  in 
contact  with  the  cool  parishioner  below,  or  whe* 
ther  it  was  mere  superstition,  or  whether  sitting 
upon  a  grave  does  actually,  from  some  obscure 
physical  cause,  allay  the  smart  of  a  sound  whip- 
ping, I  cannot  certainly  declare.  And  sitting  upon 
the  grave,  I  first  cry  a  good  deal,  and  then,  pulling 
a  small  scented  note  out  of  my  jacket-pocket,  begin 
to  read. 

The  communication  in  question,  which  I  had 
read  and  re-read  some  fifty  times  previously,  at 
the  very  least,  ran  as  follows : — 

"  Dear  Mr.  Briggs, — ^Papa  hopes  that  you  and 
Mr.  Lucas  will  do  us  the  pleasure  of  coming  to  tea 
with  us  this  evening,  at  six  o'clock.  I  hope  you 
will  be  able  to  come. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"Marunnb  Scalpel.** 

**  Papa,*'  in  the  above  invitation,  was  no  less  a 
person  than  Abraham  Scalpel,  Esq.  (M.R.O.S.  for 
all  I  know  to  the  contrary),  doctor-general  of  our 
village.  Bis  house  overlooked  the  churchyard, 
which,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  abutted  upon 
our  playground.  It  was  an  appropriate  situation 
for  a  surgeon's  house.  Scalpel  was  a  widower, 
with  only  two  children,  Isaac  and  Marianne. 
Isaac  was  a  big,  barbarous  youth,  hairy  and  strong. 


He  wore  a  wild,  sandy  imperial,  that  might  have 
stirred  the  envy  of  a  Don  Cossack,  and  sported  all 
manner  of  outrageous  habiliments  peculiar  to  stu- 
dents at  Guy's.  He  intensified  his  converBation 
with  a  variety  of  ferocious  oaths,  and  concealed  his 
meaning  from  the  (less)  vulgar  by  a  curious  super- 
fiuity  of  slang.  It  was  commonly  believed  in 
school  that  he  confined  his  hospital  practice  to  the 
most  murderous  and  revolting  operations;  and, 
when  once  intrusted  with  a  knife  and  a  patient, 
would  slash  away  at  the  latter  unUl  actually  lagged 
off  like  a  bull-dog  by  some  of  his  less  hardened 
accomplices. 

Marianne,  on  the  contrary,  was,  according  to 
our  boyish  notions,  the  most  bewitching  little  crea- 
ture in  the  universe.  She  certainly  was  aremark- 
ably  pretty  child,  and,  what  was  a  gpreat  deal  more 
to  tlie  purpose,  immensely  confident  in  her  juvenile 
charms.  It  was  droll  enough  to  see  her  in  church, 
carrying  on  a  sort  of  long-range  flirtation  with 
some  of  the  bigger  boys.  It  was  curious  to  con- 
trast the  sly  piquancy  with  which  she  would  dart 
a  glance  of  almost  imperceptible  recognition  to 
some  favoured  youth,  with  the  bashful,  blundering 
sheep's-eye  with  which  the  latter  would  return  the 
compliment.  Nor  was  so  flattering  and  auspicious 
a  distinction  altogether  without  its  drawback. 
Many  a  boy,  detected  in  perfect  extasy  of  confusion 
and  delight,  stood  convicted  of  "  indecent  beha- 
viour during  divine  service,"  and  found  himself  in 
anything  but  a  state  of  rapture  on  the  Monday. 

Two  of  us  only,  Lucas  and  myself,  had  the 
entree  of  Mr.  Scalpel's  medico-chirorgical  abode. 
Lucas  was  the  long,  slim  boy  with  the  vicioos 
countenance,  who  pinched  Burgess  when  I  wanted 
him  to  lend  me  his  slate  and  save  me  a  flog- 
ging. My  father  had  got  Scalpel  into  the  county 
hospital.  Lucas's  governor,  it  was  believed,  waa 
a  brother-sawbones  and  quondam  fellow-student  of 
the  Doctor.  We  each,  of  coarse,  looked  upon 
ourselves  as  the  accepted  suitors  and  future  hus- 
bands of  Marianne,  and  held  each  other  in  bitter 
rivalry  accordingly.  Externally,  Lucas  had,  un- 
questionably, the  best  of  it  He  had  straps  and 
stick-ups.  I  was  still  in  turn-down  collars,  and 
had  outgrown  my  trousers.  But  I  had  no  small 
confidence  in  my  superior  intellectnal  powers,  and 
despised  almost  as  much  as  I  detested  him. 

The  little  tea-party  was  delightful.  Marianne 
never  looked  so  charming ;  muffins  never  were  so 
good,  nor  marmalade  so  plentiful.  One  doud 
alone  interfered  with  the  full  sunjB^ne,  and  the 
reader  will  easily  guess  what  that  was,  Lucas  had 
seen  me  flogged  not  two  hours  ago,  and  the  spite- 
ful  brute  would,  as  a  Matter  of  course,  take  the 
opportunity  of  putting  me  in  a  painful  and  ridicu- 
lous position  before  the  evening  was  out,  I  knew 
SB  well  as  he  did  when  it  was  ooming.  Old  Scal- 
pel had  got  me  into  a  comer,  and  was  re^paling  me 
with  a  professional  anecdote  touching  a  deptfted 
patient  whose  interior  he  had  lately  overlutulei 
Lucas  and  Marianne  were  right  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room.  But  I  distinctly  saw  him  point  out  to 
her  the  uneasy  face  with  which  I  listened  to  the 
Doctor's  narrative;  and  then,  as  if  to  aooountfor 
my  not  being  quite  comfortftble^  whisper  some- 
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thing  in  her  ear,  and  the  words  fell  upon  mine  as 
bnrning  and  distinct  as  if  they  had  been  thun- 
dered through  a  speaking-trumpet.  That  whisper 
I  never  forgave  him. 

The  sleepless  and  angry  night  that  followed,  how 
well  do  I  remember !   Next  morning,  immediately 
after  breakfast,  I  took  ray  confidential  friend,  Bur- 
gess, by  the  button,  and  said  that  I  had  something 
very  particular  to  tell  him  if  he  would  only  step  with 
me  as  far  as  the  churchyard.  Burgess,  I  must  men- 
tion, was  a  stout^  slow,  plethoric  boy,  but  neverthe- 
less looked  up  to  by  the  school  in  general  as  an 
oracle  of  worldly  wisdom.    He  was  particularly 
great  upon  all  sporting  subjects,  and  a  distant  but 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  ring.     His  weekly  six- 
pence he  used  carefully  to  reserve  till  Monday, 
when  he  systematically  invested  threepence  thereof 
in  a  second-hand  copy  of  BeUa  Life,     The  re- 
mainder he  with  equal  regularity  laid  out  in  a  pint 
of  stout — an  allowance  which  being  rather  too 
much  for  his  immature  brain,  invariably  produced 
a  species  of  apathetic  intoxication  during  afternoon 
school ;  and  on  these  occasions,  when  called  up  in 
class,  he  used  to  respond  to  Mr.  Tigerley's  inter- 
rogatories with  a  goodnatured  stare  and  a  vacant 
"  Oh,  yes !"  which  was  as  regularly  rewarded  with 
prompt  and  condign  punishment     The  latter  he 
took  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  suffered  himself  to 
be  conducted  to  the  block  with  an  expression  of 
stolid  indifference  which  it  was  perfectly  touching 
to  behold. 

In  a  few  words  I  explained  to  him  how  I  hated 
Lucas,  what  a  bully  he  was,  and  how  I  should  like 
to  serve  him  out. 

"Well,  he  is  a  bully,"  replied  Burgess  re- 
flectively ;  "  but  I  suppose  all  big  fellows  are,  aint 
they?    Oh,  yes!" 

"  But,'*  said  I,  *^  IVe  a  great  idea  come  into  my 
head.  Suppose  I  could  lick  him?"  And  I  quite 
flushed  all  over  at  the  bare  idea  of  so  glorious  a 
feat 

"Lick  him  !"  answers  Burgess,  regarding  me 
with  suddenly  increased  interest.  '^  That's  easier 
said  than  done,  aint  it?  You  see  it  isn't  like 
fighting  weight  for  weight,  is  it  ?  He's  half  as 
heavy  again  as  you  are,  Briggs  I" 

"  But  couldn't  I  go  into  training,  or  something 
of  that  sort?"  persisted  I.  ", And  wouldn't  that 
make  a  difference.  I've  heard  you  say  training 
always  did." 

*^  Ah,  well,  so  it  might  !'*  replied  Burgess,  quite 
proud  of  being  appealed  to  on  the  subject  "  I 
never  trained  a  fellow  myself,  but  I  think  I  could 
do  it  Anyhow,  I  should  like  to  try.  Ai^d  then 
you'd  lick  him,  of  course — no  doubt  about  it! 
Oh,  yea  P 

It  is  qnite  pleasant  to  think  of  all  the  trouble 
the  good-natured  fellow  took  to  get  me  into  condi- 
tion for  the  coming  struggle.  What  sacrifices  he 
made,  and  what  violence  he  did  to  his  nature,  to 
get  me  out  of  bed  an  hour  before  the  usual  time. 
How  he  used  to  make  me  run  round  the  play- 
ground for  half  an  hour  together  to  improve  my 
wind ;  and  hit  out  right  and  left  for  five  minutes 
together  to  develope  my  muscles ;  and  remind  me 
of  Lucas's  last  thrashing  to  Btimrdate  my  pluck; 


and  how  he  used  to  steal  down  into  the  kitchen  to 
learn  what  there  was  for  dinner,  and  then  come 
back  to  impress  upon  me  "  what  to  eat,  drink  and 
avoid ;"  how  I  was  to  eat  no  fat  and  no  vegetables, 
and  drink  no  small  beer,  making  up  for  the  absence 
of  the  latter  by  a  pint  of  stout  on  Saturday,  which 
would  make-me  as  strong  as  a  horse ;  but  how  a 
little  old  cheese  wouldn't  hurt  me,  if  I  could 
manage  to  crib  it  out  of  the  pantry,  after  the  bigger 
boys  had  had  their  supper.  It  was  training  under 
difficulties,  certainly ;  but  it  did  me  no  harm,  at  all 
events,  and  gave  me  unlimited  confidence  in  my- 
self, which  was,  if  anything,  still  more  to  the 
purpose. 

"  Now,  Briggs,"  said  Burgess,  in  his  quiet  pro- 
fessional way,  about  three  weeks  after  he  had  un- 
dertaken my  case,  "  I  don't  see  that  you'll  improve. 
You  see  your  tongue's  healthy,  and  your  skin's 
clean,  and  you're  in  very  fair  wind,  and  Tigerley's 
going  to  a  vestry  to-night  Didn't  I  hear  Lucas 
say  he  should  punch  your  head  for  you,  just  now?" 

''  Yes,"  said  I,  **  because  I  forgot  to  grease  his 
cricket-ball  for  him  last  night !" 

"  Well,  that's  very  nice  indeed  I  Now,  if  I  were 
you,  I  should  just  walk  up  to  him  after  school,  and 
say,  W^ould  you  like  to  do  it  now,  Lucas  ?  Or, 
perhaps,  to  oblige  me,  you  wouldn't  mind  doing  it 
down  in  the  cloak-room  after  tea  I  Oh,  yes !"  And 
here  my  enthusiastic  young  friend  worked  himself 
up  and  down  in  his  trousers,  with  a  rich  twinkle  in 
his  eye,  being  the  nearest  approach  he  ever  made 
to  a  laugh. 

In  order  to  add  zest  to  my  triumph,  I  deter- 
mined upon  deferring  my  challenge  until  quite 
late ;  and  secretly  enjoyed  three  kicks  and  a  cuff 
which  I  received  in  the  course  of  the  day  from 
my  detested  rival.  However,  when  at  last,  with 
all  the  composure  in  my  power,  I  announced  my 
intention  of  meeting  him  in  single  combat,  I  found 
some  difficulty  in  persuading  him  that  a  contemp- 
tuous slap  in  the  face  was  no  answer  to  a  hostile 
invitation.  But  when  once  convinced  that  I  was 
in  earnest,  he  shouted  out  with  a  mixture  of 
derision  and  delight  that  young  Briggs  was  going 
to  fight  him,  and  forthwith  the  whole  school 
rushed  pell-mell  downstairs  to  be  spectators  of  a 
scene  as  novel  as  that  of  a  rat  backed  to  kill  five- 
and-twenty  terriers  within  the  minute.  Our 
arena,  I  should  say,  was  a  small  room  below 
ground,  architecturally  intended  as  the  depository 
of  great  coats  and  school-boxes,  but  which,  from 
time  immemorial,  had  been  consecrated  to  the 
domestic  display  of  pugilistic  skill. 

Our  first  round  was  a  very  brilliant  affair  in- 
deed. I  rushed  up  to  him  like  a  wild  cat,  and  by 
dint  of  hitting  straight^  as  Burgess  had  taught 
me,  managed  to  puzzle  him  considerably.  My 
backer,  with  great  judgment,  encouraged  me  as  1 
retired  to  take  breath  with  "  Very  well,  indeed, 
Briggs.  You're  licking  him  much  faster  than  I 
expected.  Never  mind  about  stopping ^  but  work 
in  close  and  hit  hard." 

Again  we  set  to  work ;  but  this  time  he  managed 
to  break  away  and  let  fly  a  few  wild  hits  at  long 
range,  one  oi  which  caught  me  on  the  side  of  the 
head;  and  knocked  me  right  across  the  room. 

z  2 
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I  was  ju8t  again  rushing  to  tlie  scratch, 
although  ft  trifle  less  confident  in  the  result  of  my 
"training,"  when  the  door  flew  open  before  the 
unexpected  apparition  of  old  Tigerley  himself. 
Fortunately,  both  for  combatants  and  spectators, 
he  w*as  not  in  a  particularly  implacable  mood. 
He  contented  himself  with  ordering  us  instantly 
upstairs,  and  never  inquired  further  into  the  cause 
of  our  quarrel.  Had  he  flogged  the  two  principals, 
as  everybody  expected,  I  should  have  thought* of 
the  flying-fish  and  the  dolphin,  in  ^Esop,  and  been 
quite  content. 

PVom  that  time  forward,  Lucas  never  offered  me 
personal  violence.  He  simply  addressed  me  in 
terms  of  unmitigated  contempt,  to  which  I  replied 
in  tones  of  unqualified  defiance.  Somehow  or 
other,  Marianne  came  to  hear  that  we  had  been 
fighting  for  her  hand,  and,  in  due  time,  we  each 
received  a  lady-like  little  note  marked,  '*  Private," 
containing  a  beautiful  sample  of  auburn  hair  folded 
in  a  bit  of  gilt  note-paper  bearing  the  flattering 
inscription,  ''None  but  the  brave  deserve  the 
fair  !  " 

Some  ten  brief  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
period  which  I  have  just  endeavoured  to  recall, 
and  I  had  passed  through  college  and  come  into  a 
small  property.  Something  or  other  led  me  down 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  old  school ;  and, 
before  the  week  was  out,  I  received  a  pressing  in- 
vitation to  spend  a  day  or  two  at  the  Doctor's 
house,  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  fair  Marianne. 
It  would  have  seemed  ungracious  to  refuse,  and 
indeed  there  was  no  particular  reason  why  I  should 
do  so.  Besides,  I  don't  envy  the  man  who  wouldn't 
go  a  little  out  of  his  way  to  renew  the  acquaint- 
ances of  his  school-boy  days,  and  revive  impres- 
sions of  what  is  commonly,  but  I  believe  fanci- 
fully, termed  the  happiest  period  of  his  life. 

I  found  Marianne  wonderfully  altered,  of  course; 
that  is  to  say,  I  left  her  a  pretty  child  of  fifteen, 
and  found  her  a  bouncing  young  woman  of  five- 
and-twenty.  Bnt  there  was  no  Lucas  in  the  way 
now,  and  the  affectionate  warmth  with  which  she 
received  me  was  almost  as  puzzling  as  it  was  de- 
lightful. Indeed,  judging  by  my  feelings  towards 
her,  which  I  confess  had  not  been  proof  against  a 
ter  years'  separation,  I  couldn't  help  thinking  she 
rather  overdid  it.  Within  the  last-mentioned 
period  a  good  many  changes  had  taken  place.  Old 
Scalpel  had  taken  to  drink :  and  as  the  parish  very 
naturally  demurred  to  being  left  to  dose  and  vacci- 
nate itself,  as  the  alternative  of  being  stabbed  or 
poisoned  by  the  doctor,  the  shop  and  surgery  had 
been  transferred  to  the  charge  of  the  unlovely 
Isaac.  And,  for  some  good  and  sufficient  reason 
doubtless,  they  had  taken  into  the  establishment  a 
large,  gaunt,  austere  gentlewoman,  terrible  in  doc- 
trine and  uncompromising  in  argument,  who  call.ed 
herself  Mrs.  Trapp. 

It  is  a  great  shame  to  repeat  scandal,  but  in  the 
first  round  of  visits  which  I  paid  to  my  old  ac- 
quaintances, I  certainly  did  hear  a  good  deal  about 
Slarianne.  It  was  not  her  fault,  people  assured  me, 
that  her  name  still  retained  its  virgin  prefix.  Re- 
port— but  then  Report  is  such  an  irreclaimable 
liar — asserted,  that  no  less  than  three  young  sub- 


alterns in  marching  regiments  had  broken  away, 
within  as  many  years,  when  to  all  appearance 
fairly  hooked.  Report  asserted  a  good  deal  more, 
but  what  if  one  were  obliged  to  believe  all  that 
Report  says?  I  never,  myself,  had  a  turn  for 
village  scandal,  but  know  enough  of  it  to  sympa- 
thise witli  an  unfortunate  flirt,  whose  character  gets 
into  the  hands  of  a  squad  of  elderly  gossips  over 
their  tea. 

The  male  Scalpels  sat  long  over  their  wine  on 
the  occasion  of  my  first  dinner.    The  old  man 
twaddled  hazily,  and  the  young  one  sat  bawling 
dull  jokes  of  questionable  novelty  and  unquestion- 
able bad  taste.     The  latter  qualification  might  ako 
have  been  applied  to  the  wine,  which  had  a  deci- 
dedly medicinal  flavour ;   and,  altogether,  I  was 
glad  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  making  my 
escape  to   Marianne.     I  discovered  her  alone  in 
the  drawing-room,  and,  goodness  knows  how  and 
why,  insensibly  found  myself  reduced  to  the  most 
absurd  state  of  spooneyism  that  ever  put  to  shame 
the  manhood  of  a  rational  being.     I  suppose,  in 
plain  truth,  I  was  partly  drunk ;  and  what  with  all 
sorts  of  old  recollections  of  the  way  in  which  I 
used  to  fight  for  her  and  flirt  with  her  as  a  child, 
and  the  charming  artlessness  with  which  she  plied 
me  with  such  like   affectionate  reminiscences,  I 
positively  had  not  a  fair  chance.     Actually,  I  was 
on  my  knees  by  her  chair,  blurting  out  all  manner 
of  absurd  protestations,   when  I  chanced  to  look 
round,  and  there  sat  old  mother  Trapp,  taking 
notes  of  our  conversation  with  as  much  coolneaa 
and  effrontery  as  if  she  had  been  a  professional 
reporter  engaged  for  the  job.     It  may  not  be  su- 
perfluous to  mention  that,   according  to  current 
report  in  the  village,  Mrs.  Trapp  was  exceedingly 
desirous  of  getting  Marianne  "  comfortably  settled," 
as  she  called  it,  in  order,  in  the  first  place,  that  she 
might  herself  reign  undisputed   mistress  of  the 
doctor's  household,  and,  in  the  second,  have  the 
undisturbed  concoction  of  the  doctor  s  will,  shoald 
he  ever  be  sober  enough  to  project  one. 

I  woke  next  morning  with  a  desperate  head- 
ache. Had  that  been  the  extreme  penalty  I  was 
destined  to  pay  for  a  debauch  on  detestable  port, 
my  best  friends  might  liave  congratulated  me  on 
my  good  luck.  I  had,  moreover,  a  sort  of  dreamy 
recollection  of  having  carried  a  flirtation  with  Ma- 
rianne to  desperate  lengths,  and  of  an  unsteady  old 
gentleman  having  tumbled  bodily  over  ns,  in  an 
abortive  effort  to  confer  what  he  called  a  pip-pip* 
pat-Ernal  blessing.  Isaac,  however,  took  me  in 
hand,  and  prescribed  pale  ale,  that  favourite  re- 
medy among  fast  undergraduates  and  the  junior 
branches  of  the  medical  profession.  Under  hie 
auspices,  I  swallowed  the  best  part  of  a  bottle,  and, 
by  some  extraordinary  fatality,  found  myself, 
while  still  under  its  exhilirating  influence,  again 
alone  with  Marianne. 

**  How  strange  it  seems  to  look  back  nearly  ten 
years,  and  think  how  we  used  to  romp  together 
then,  does  it  not,  Augustus?"  lisped  the  yorrog 
lady  in  an  endearing  tone,  her  eyes  taking  their 
full  share  in  the  mild  remark. 

"It  does,  indeed,"  said  I,  rather  surprised  to 
hear  myself  addressed  by  that  portion  of  my  de- 
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Bignation  for  which  I  stood  indebted  to  my  god- 
fathers and  godmothers. 

"  And  now**  pursued  she,  placing  her  fair  hand 
timidly  upon  mine,  "  to  think " 

"  Think  of  what  ?"  asked  T  innocently  enough. 

'*  Of  what,  love  ?"  demanded  Marianne  fondly, 
with  a  look  of  injured  affection.  "  Have  you 
already  forgotten  last  night?* 

"  Of  whatt  indeed  f  groaned  Mrs.  Trapp,  pop- 
ping up,  as  I  do  believe,  from  under  the  table. 

"  Of  what,  Mr.  Briggs !"  hiccuped  old  Scalpel, 
poking  his  coarse  red  face  in  at  the  door,  his  eyes 
still  twinkling  from  the  morning  dram. 

''Of  what!  well,  that  is  good!"  roared  Isaac, 
scowling  horribly  over  the  paternal  shoulder. 

"  For  mercy  s  sake,  tell  me  what  you  all  mean !" 
exekimed  I,  getting  more  than  half  frightened. 
"  What  on  earth  do  you  expect  me  to  do  ?" 

"  To  do  ?"  shrieked  Mrs.  Trapp.  "  Why  to  do 
what  any  man  would  do,  to  be  sure,  that  had  been 
keeping  company  with  a  young  girl  the  best  part 
of  twenty  years,  off  and  on.  Do,  indeed  !**  and 
the  ineffable  scorn  with  which  the  villanous  old 
woman  delivered  herself  of  this  oracular  reply 
made  me  feel  almost  as  much  ashamed  of  myself 
as  she  evidently  expected  me  to  be. 

"  Do  ?"  sobbed  the  Doctor,  rubbing  a  gouty  pair 
of  knuckles  vigorously  into  a  fishy  pair  of  eyes. 
"Don't  bring  an  old  man's  grey  hairs  down  in 
sorrow  to  the  grave.  Don't  ruin  his  daughter,  sir 
—ruin  and  leave  her ;  oh,  don't  I" 

"  He'd  better,"  growled  Isaac  the  son,  walking 
to  the  window  and  turning  up  his  cuffs. 

Marianne  looked  up,  all  in  tears.  "  Ah,  dear, 
dear  Augustus,"  cried  she,  catching  me  round  the 
neck,  "  we've  both  been  in  fault !  Yes,  dearest — 
don't  take  all  the  blame  to  yourself — I  feel  we 
have.  Let  us  forget  this  silly  quarrel  and  be  happy 
together  again,  for  ever !" 

"  And  he  will  be  a  good  little  Briggsy-wiggsy ; 
yes,  won't  he,  now  ?"  chuckled  that  infernal  Trapp, 
wagging  her  diabolical,  toothless  countenance  full 
in  my  face,  with  a  leer  like  a  galvanised  scarecrow. 
"  And  he'll  be  good  and  kind  to  the  dear  girl, 
won't  he  then  ?" 

"  Bless  you — bless  you,  my  dear,  dear  children, 
both  of  you !"  piously  ejaculated  the  detestable  old 
sot,  laying  a  i^aky  hand  solemnly  upon  each  of 
our  heads. 

"  That's  the  ticket,  Briggs !  I  knew  you  wam't 
such  an  infernal  blackguard  and  villain  as  you 
wanted  to  make  out,"  bellowed  Isaac,  turning  down 
his  cu£&  again  and  hitting  me  such  a  fraternal 
thump  on  the  back  as  might  have  started  every 
bone  in  my  body.  "  Come,  governor,  let's  leave 
'em  alone.  See  how  fond  they  look  of  each  other  I 
Blow  me  if  it  aint  as  pretty  as  a  pictur'.  You  and 
I'll  go  and  have  a  drain,  and  drink  long  life  and 
prosperity  to  the  happy  couple." 

Never  was  anybody,  I  suppose,  so  completely 
thunderstruck  as  I.  The  vision  of  bliss,  which  I 
had  once  been  whipped  for  attempting  to  realise 
through  the  medium  of  slate-pencil,  took  strangely 
different  colours  when  forced  upon  mo  by  the 
nnited  ingenuity  of  the  surgeon's  family.  I  hope 
1  have  already  shown  that  I  am  not  altogether 


destitute  of  mere  pluck,  but,  as  to  moral  courage, 
no — the  less  we  say  about  that  the  better.  Nobody 
else  in  this  world,  I  suppose,  would  have  been 
imposed  upon  by  a  blubbering  father,  a  blustering 
old  woman,  a  savage  son,  and  a  tearful  coquette. 
But  I  felt  a  sort  of  horrible  nightmare  conviction 
that  there  was  no  help  for  it,  for  which,  I  have  no 
doubt,  they  most  heartily  despised  their  unresisting 
victim.  Nevertheless,  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  and  guard  against  any  possible  piece  of  in- 
subordination, they  watched  me  in  a  sort  of  play- 
fully ferocious  manner  from  morning  to  night, 
plied  me  constantly  with  pale  ale,  and  invited  all 
the  neighbours  to  tea,  that  there  might  be  no  pos- 
sible mistake  as  to  the  deliberate  nature  of  the 
contract.  Whether  the  latter  regarded  me  as  a 
weak-minded  swain,  or  supposed  that  old  Scalpel 
was  so  far  enamoured  of  his  own  propensities  as 
to  have  awarded  me  his  daughter  in  marriage  as 
the  most  promising  young  toper  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, I  do  not  like  to  conjecture. 

It  was  with  considerable  difficulty  that  I  gained 
an  opportunity  of  writing  to  my  friends,  which  I 
did  at  some  length— depicting  in  doleful  terms  the 
scrape  I  was  in,  and  adding  that  I  was  afraid  they 
would  think  I  had  acted  rashly.  They  replied 
that  they  rather  thought  I  had.  But  as  I  had  not 
favoured  them  with  my  confidence  until  everything 
was  settled,  they  would  not  presume  to  trouble  me 
with  unnecessary  advice.  Accordingly,  the  licence 
was  bought,  the  day  fixed,  and,  with  an  apathy  for 
which  I  now  feel  it  impossible  to  account,  I 
meekly  resigned  myself  to  the  extreme  sentence 
of  ecclesiastical  law. 

I  had  also  written  to  Burgess,  whose  acquaintance 
I  still  retained,  to  beg  that  he  would,  if  possible, 
attend  me  to  what  Mrs.  Trapp  very  significantly 
termed  the  '*  haltar,"  and  he  had  promised  to  do 
so.  He  arrived  accordingly  upon  the  momentous 
morning,  and  congratulated  me  in  very  cautious 
terms  indeed,  loofing  all  the  while  as  grave  and 
dismal  as  if  he  had  been  going  to  be  married 
himself. 

In  the  slight  bustle  that  took  place  before  setting 
out  for  church,  he  twitched  me  sharply  by  the  arm 
and  beckoned  me  back  into  the  parlour. 

'' Briggs,"  he  said,  speaking  faster  than  he  ever 
did  in  his  life  before,  "why  didn't  you  write 
sooner  ?  You're  not  the  first  fellow  these  mfemal 
people  have  hooked.  No  time  to  explain  now  I 
Trust  me— oh,  yes!  Train  for  London  in  five 
minutes — short  mile  to  station — out  of  window, 
jump  and  run!  Go  on  Continent,  anywhere, 
only  don't  marry  that— oh,  by  jingo,  here  they 
come ! " 

There  was  something^so  desperately  energetic  in 
my  friend's  manner,  so  very  unlike  his  usual  de- 
liberate style,  that  I  felt  there  must  be  something 
very  well  worth  escaping,  indeed,  in  the  matter. 
Even  then,  however,  I  should  have  lost  the  golden 
opportunity  in  wretched  vacillation,  had  not 
Burgess,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  pitched 
me  out  of  the  window  into  a  flower-bed,  and 
loudly  exhorted  me  to  run. 

In  one  moment  it  was  a  toss  up  whether  I 
shouldn't  be  found  by  tho  bridal  party,  seated 
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placidly  among  the  roses,  awaiting  my  fate  with 
cheerful  intrepidity.  Lnckily,  a  thorn  decided  the 
point  I  started  up  and  made  for  the  railway  as 
fast  as  my  legs  would  carry  me.  Before  I  was  a 
conple  of  hundred  yards  from  the  house,  I  heard  a 
yell  of  "  Come  back !"  in  tones  which  I  only  too 
easily  recognised  as  those  of  the  ferocious  Isaac, 
who  was,  of  course,  in  full  pursuit. 

"Too  later  shouted  a  railway-porter,  as  I 
rushed  hot  and  breathless  up  to  the  station.  The 
bell  had  ceased  ringing,  and  the  whistle  had  already 
delivered  itself  of  its  parting  shriek — ^there  was 
only  one  chance.  Dashing  across  the  comer  of  a 
field,  I  scrambled  up  the  embankment.  The  last 
carriage,  thank  Heaven  !  was  an  empty  bnllock- 
truck.  I  jumped  up  behind  as  the  train  swept 
snorting  by,  and  before  I  could  be  handed  down 
by  the  indignant  guard,  the  increased  speed  would 
have  prevented  my  complying  with  his  wishes 
except  at  the  risk  of  my  neck.    Isaac  I  saw  gesti- 


culating frantically  upon  the  platform,  and  can 
only  hope  I  felt  properly  thankful  that  I  wis  not 
at  that  moment  under  his  fist  I  may  add  tkut  I 
was  not  given  into  custody  npon  my  arrival  at  the 
next  station,  where  the  sight  of  a  bridegroom  in  a 
bullock-van  caused  immense  delight  to  the  public 
in  general ;  and  I  compromised  the  matter  by  pay- 
ing first-class  fare,  which  I  did  out  of  certain 
monies  originally  destined  to  be  laid  upon  the 
book,  as  "the  accustomed  duty  to  the  priest  and 
clerk." 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  received  a  long 
letter  from  Burgess,  in  which  he  more  than  jnad- 
fies  his  friendly  zeal.  And  (for  which,  however, 
I  think,  I  can  account),  up  to  the  very  moment  of 
despatching  this  manuscript,  my  attorney  assures 
me  that  he  has  not  been  invited  to  appear  for  me 
in  an  action  on  promises ;  and  that  I  may,  for  the 
present  at  least,  dismiss  all  anxiety  in  the  matter  of 
"  Scalpel  wr««  Briggs." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Tub  limits  we  have  allotted  to  this  paper  will 
not  allow  ns  to  dwell  at  length  upon  the  career  of 
the  reverend  gentleman  whose  personal  history  we 
have  chosen  briefly  to  record ;  and  were  it  other- 
wise, we  doubt  whether  the  experience  of  a  dis- 
senting preacher  in  a  country  town  furnishes  facts 
of  sufficient  importance  to  interest  the  general 
reader— so  long,  at  least,  as  he  holds  on  his  way 
in  peacefiil  acquiescence  with  the  religious  views 
of  his  flock.  Should  he  be  so  unfortunate  as  to 
incur  a  suspicion  of  heterodoxy,  or  arriving, 
through  study  and  reflection,  at  a  new  and  un- 
authorised opinion  connected  with  the  distinguish- 
ing tenets  of  his  denomination,  should  have  the 
temerity  to  declare  that  opinion  in  the  pulpit, 
then,  indeed,  he  would  become  an  object  of  sur- 
passing interest,  and  something  more,  to  his  audi- 
tors and  their  kindred  congregations.  The  volun- 
tary principle,  which  is  so  intensely  liberal  in  all 
matters  relating  to  Grovemment  and  the  State 
Church,  compensates  for  its  liberality  in  one 
direction  by  die  rigour  of  its  restrictions  in  an- 
other. Woe  to  that  unthinking  shepherd  who, 
imagining  that  he  has  discovered  new  pastures 
fresh  and  green,  shall  rashly  attempt  to  lead  his 
flock  but  one  inch  out  of  the  old  and  beaten  sheep- 
walk.  The  bare  experiment  will  sometimes  trans- 
form the  whole  fold  of  tender  lambs  into  so  many 
bloodhounds,  baying  open-mouthed  after  one  vic- 
tim, and  never  ceasing  to  bay  till  the  afifrighted 
shepherd  has  fairly  t^en  to  his  heels,  and  dis- 
tanced them  in  the  race.  The  history  of  what  has 
taken  place  among  some  small  congregations  to 
which  we  could  refer  would  afford  curious  matter 
for  speculation,  were  the  secrets  of  church  meet- 
ings and  diacowJ  conclaves  laid  bare,    We  should 


see  the  most  stolid  ignorance  fettering  intellect  and 
genius,  and  bigotry  the  most  savage  and  fanaUc 
controlling  the  pastoral  function ;  and  we  should 
see  this  done  after  prayer-meetings,  where  earnest 
petitions  of  interminable  length  were  preferred  by 
the  hour  together  for  the  divine  bleesing  upon 
their  proceedings.  Fortunately  for  Theophiiofl, 
he  never  incurred  any  peril  of  this  kind.  His 
imagination  never  ran  awVy  with  him ;  and  if  he 
did  privately  indulge  in  any  speculatiuns  at  vari- 
ance with  the  established  form  of  doctrine  eanc- 
tioned  by  his  sect,  he  kept  them  to  himself,  and 
never  obtruded  them  on  tiie  prejudices  of  the  Bub- 
lingtoniana.  We  must  do  him  the  justice  to  eay 
that  this  reserve  on  his  part  was  not  due  to  any 
want  of  sincerity  in  his  nature,  but  to  a  secret 
doubt  of  the  soimdness  of  his  own  judgment  upon 
questions  which  his  modesty  taught  him  to  con- 
sider had  long  been  set  at  rest  by  far  abler  and 
wiser  men. 

The  reader  will  now  be  so  good  as  to  imagine 
that  thirty  years  have  passed  away  since  we  took 
our  last  glance  at  the  dissenting  diurch  at  Bob- 
lington.  The  minister's  sons  have  grown  np: 
Theophilus  has  been  able,  by  the  help  of  friendB, 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  gradually  increasing  income, 
to  apprentice  them  to  honest  trades,  and  to  esta- 
blish them  in  business ;  and  he  thanks  Providence 
devoutly  that  they  are  all  good  and  honest  lads, 
and  in  a  fair  way  of  doing  for  themselves  without 
farther  assistance  from  him  or  from  anybody.  The 
good  pastor  himself  now  weighs  seventeen  stone,  and 
is  verging  on  his  grand  climateric.  The  matronly 
and  kind-hearted  Sophy  is,  in  her  husband's  eyes 
at  least,  as  good-looking  as  ever,  though  disin- 
terested  observers  remark  that  she  is  twice  as  iat 
and  twice  as  red  in  the  face  as  whep  ebe  vadQ 
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her  first  appearance  in  the  town  thirty  years  ago. 
The  worthy  couple,  blissful  as  turtle  doves,  have 
an  endearing  companion  in  the  person  of  an  only 
daughter,  the  pet  child  of  their  mature  age,  who 
came  into  the  world  to  console  them  just  as  the 
hoys  had  left  the  paternal  nest  to  make  their  own 
way.    The  world  has  used  our  good  friends  kindly 
upon  the  whole,  and  Theophilus  is  not  without  a 
secret  aatisfaction  arising  from  the  thought  that  he, 
in  his  turn,  has  done  something  for  the  world.    He 
has  published  two  volumes  of  sermons,  which, 
seeing  that  they  never  returned  the  cost  of  print- 
ing to  his  purse,  he  can  all  the  more  conscientiously 
regard  as  bread  cast  upon  the  waters ;  and  he  has 
lent  a  willing  hand  in  the  establishment  of  mutual 
improvement  societies,  a  mechanics'  institution, 
and  young  men's  Christian  association  in  the  town. 
Neither  have  his  merits  and  his  usefulness  been 
without  their  reward.    He  has  been  painted,  and 
engraved,  and  sold  for  sixpence  in  the  denomi- 
national magazine,  and  hung  up  in  five  hundred 
little  black  oval  frames  in  five  hundred  houses 
in  Bnblington.     He  is  pleased  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  forgotten ;  and 
is  employed  at  his  leisure  in  the  completion  of  a 
thick  and  bulky  manuscript  of  Christian  Philosophy, 
which  he  fondly  hopes  shall  entitle  him  after  his 
death  to  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  Fame.  The  congre- 
gation has  increased,  has,  in  fact,  more  than  doubled 
in  numbers,  and  Theophilus  is  in  easy  circum- 
stances now  that  his  family  aremostly  off  bis  hands. 
He  bos  suffered  little  from  the  approach  of  age  or 
infirmity,  and  good-humouredly  boasts  at  times 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  had  out  of 
him  yet    He  la  a  little  too  apt  to  indulge  in  prosy 
and  garrulous  details  in  company,  where,  perhaps 
without  being  aware  of  it,  he  monopolises  four- 
fifths  of  the  conversation.     He  has  a  perpetual 
smile  of  benevolence  on  his  countenance,  the  index 
of  the  real  kindness  of  his  heart    If  he  has  a  fail- 
ing at  all,  it  is  a  prejudice  against  what  he  calls 
the  newly-invented  virtue  of  tee-totalism,  a  pre- 
ference for  a  good  glass  of  port,  and  a  weakness, 
only  a  weakness,  for  brandy-and-water.     These  he 
calls  the  "good  creatures  of  Gk)d,"  and  takes  the 
credit  of  enjoying  them  in  moderation,  which 
nobody  preanmes  to  doubt.    He  is  charitable  on 
the  question  of  total  abstinence,  and  allows  every 
man  to  enjoy  his  own  opinion  who  will  in  return 
aUow  him  to  enjoy  hi»---and  his  grog  in  mode- 
ration. 

If  we  take  a  walk  to  the  chapel,  we  shall  find 
that  affairs  are  as  much  altered  there,  and  as  much 
improved,  as  at  the  minister's  house.  The  old, 
square,  dark,  ill-ventilated  tub  of  a'building  has  been 
palled  down  yean  ago,  and  in  its  place  an  orna- 
mental Gk>thic  erection  of  the  genuine  ecclesiastical 
pattern,  a  counterpart  of  a  parish  church  in  every- 
thing but  the  tower,  which  is  wanting,  rears  its 
triple  roof  and  architectural  pinnacles.  The  veteran 
preacher  is  proud  of  his  temple,  and  views  it  affec- 
tionately in  his  quiet  walks  about  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  sometimes  looks  pensively  towards  the 
inevitable  day  when  he  shall  have  delivered  his  last 
message  in  its  walls,  and  shall  repose  tranquilly 
beneath  Hs  shi^dow, 


Such  was  the  aspect  of  affairs,  so  far  as  the  Dis- 
senting interest  of  one  particular  sect  was  con- 
cerned, when,  a  few  years  ago,  after  an  absence  of 
a  period  amounting  to  the  average  life  of  man,  we 
again  took  up  our  residence  in  Bublington.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Clove,  amplified  to  the  proportions  we 
have  mentioned  above,  was  in  the  zenith  of  his 
fame  and  popularity  :  his  name  was  in  everybody's 
mouth,  his  picture  over  everybody's  mantel-piece, 
and  his  bodily  presence  was  familiar  to  every  eye, 
old  and  young,  in  the  now  thriving  town.  If  any- 
thing at  all  were  wanting  to  the  completion  of  his 
felicity,  that  desideratum  was  delicately  supplied, 
shortly  after  our  arrival,  by  the  presentation  of  a 
testimonial  to  the  reverend  gentleman  in  honour  of 
the  thirty-third  anniversary  of  his  ordination  to  the 
pastoral  office. 

Why  the  thirty-third  should  be  chosen  as  the 
particular  anniversary  upon  which  it  became  the 
Bublingtonians  to  present  their  pastor  with  a  sub- 
stantial token  of  regard,  is  a  question  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  solve.  Whether  the  law  that  regulates  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  equivocal  benefactions  does  not 
admit  of  their  being  applied  on  any  other  prin- 
ciple than  that  of  "  greasing  the  fat  goose,"  as  the 
proverb  expresses  it,  we  are  equally  at  a  loss  to 
determine.  Certain  it  is,  that  we  never  yet  heard 
of  a  donation  of  this  sort  being  conferred  upon  a 
man  who  was  in  want  of  it ;  probably  from  the 
fact  that  the  very  circumstance  of  his  wanting  it 
would,  in  the  eyes  of  a  discriminating  people, 
deprive  him  of  all  claim  to  consideration.  A 
minister  especially  must  have  at  least  an  income 
beyond  his  necessities  ere  he  can  become  a  fit  object 
for  a  testimonial.  Thus  it  was  with  Theophilus. 
In  his  younger  days,  while  his  family  were  grow- 
ing up  around  him,  and  the  education  of  his  six 
sons  kept  his  slender  purse  in  a  continual  state  of 
collapse,  so  much  so  that  he  was  driven  to  replenish 
his  wardrobe  by  giving  private  lessons  in  the 
classics,  the  idea  of  a  testimonial  of  respect,  in 
the  shape  of  a  round  sum  of  money,  never  onco 
occurred  to  the  admirers  of  his  eloquence.  But 
now,  when,  good  easy  man,  owing  no  one  any- 
thing, he  found  himself  in  possession  of  more  than 
he  could  conveniently  spend — ^now  that  the  chapel 
was  doubled  in  size,  the  congregation  in  numbers, 
the  pew-rents  in  productiveness,  and  his  income  in 
amount — now,  of  course,  was  the  time  to  load  him 
with  the  honour  and  advantage  of  a  testimonial. 

With  whom  the  design  originated  no  one  pre- 
tended to  know.  There  was  a  great  air  of  secresy  in 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  proceeding.  Miss  Spark- 
less,  whom  time  had  transformed  into  a  very  skinny 
model  of  the  Lady  Bountiful,  and  who,  being  sixty 
odd  and  decidedly  bony,  might  have  sat  to  a  pre- 
Raphaelite  painter  for  a  picture  of  the  Virgin, 
netted  with  her  own  fair  and  rheumaticky  fingers 
a  handsome  silk  purse  capable  of  containing  two 
hundred  sovereigns.  Secret  conmiittees  were  held 
in  private  houses,  and  collectors  of  both  sexes  ap- 
pointed to  canvas  the  whole  town.  The  trustees 
and  deacons  of  the  Church  came  down  handsomely, 
by  way  of  example,  and  every  member  of  the  con- 
gregation, from  the  squire  who  wore  his  white  hat 
during  service,  and  enjoyed  bis  hebdomadfd  snore 
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in  a  crimfion-curtained  pew,  to  the  servant-girl  who 
sat  upon  a  bench  in  the  aisle,  was  allowed  the 
privilege  of  contributing.  The  activity  of  the  col- 
lecting-committee was  rewarded  with  the  usual 
result  of  all  such  voluntary  exactions,  and  they 
soon  realised  the  desiderated  sum. 

It  was  a  proud  day  for  Theophilus  when,  upon 
a  temporary  platform  erected  in  the  town-hall  for 
the  occasion,  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  crowd 
of  worshippers,  and,  after  a  speech  of  half-an-hour*s 
duration  from  a  deacon,  received  from  the  hand 
of  his  friend,  the  Mayor  of  Bublington,  who  was 
also  an  elder  of  his  church,  the  weighty  purse  of 
shining  gold — ^the  symbol,  as  the  presiding  orator 
observed,  of  the  sterling  quality  and  purity  of  the 
affection  borne  him  by  his  flock.  He  cast  the 
purse  into  the  lap  of  Sophy,  who  sat,  modestly 
blushing  at  her  husband's  triumph,  upon  a  chair 
a  little  in  the  rear,  and  then  gave  loose  to  the  ex- 
pression of  his  grateful  feelings  in  a  strain  of  fer- 
vid eloquence.  For  an  exact  transcript  of  his 
oration  we  refer  the  reader  to  any  one  of  the 
reports  which  the  provincial  editors  of  newspapers 
are  weekly  putting  forth  for  the  gratification  of  a 
discerning  public,  who  delight  almost  as  much  in 
seeing  modest  merit  brought  forth  to  be  tarred  and 
feathered  in  this  now  established  mode  as  did  their 
less  civilised  progenitors  in  beholding  the  gibbet 
periodically  fed  by  victims  whose  merits,  when 
they  had  any,  were  much  of  the  same  order. 
"  Vides,  mi  fili^  quam  leve  discriinen  patibtUum 
inter  et  stattiam"  said  some  ancient  wit,  and  he 
spoke  truly  enough.  The  difference  is  only  one  of 
diate.  Hanging  is  going  out  of  fashion,  and  testi- 
monialising  is  coming  in.  Parsons,  and  better 
men  than  parsons,  have  been  burned,  and  hanged, 
and  disembowelled  for  pursuing  the  same  course 
that  now  elevates  their  successors  to  the  rank  of 
demigods,  and  sets  them  up  to  be  worshipped  and 
receive  tribute  in  hard  cash  from  the  gaping  and 
silly  multitude.  "Whether  that  generation  who 
put  its  heroes  and  wise  men  to  death,  or  that 
which  inducts  men  who  are  never  heroes,  and  too 
often  not  over-wise,  into  the  position  of  the  golden 
calf,  were  the  greater  blockheads,  is  a  question  we 
imagine  altogether  beyond  the  philosophy  of  the 
present  day.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on 
either  side  when  the  time  shall  come  for  saying  it, 
which  is  not  yet 

When  Theophilus,  overcome  with  emotion,  had 
subsided  into  his  seat,  amidst  an  uproar  of  cheers, 
clapping  of  hands  and  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  a 
succession  of  orators  rose  upon  their  feet  one  after 
another,  and  delivered  a  series  of  congratulatory 
addresses.  Among  them  were  some  of  his  oldest 
friends  and  well-wishers,  who  reminded  him  of 
the  days  of  his  youthful  inexperience,  and  adverted 
good-humouredly  to  the  dilemma  in  which  his 
unexpected  marriage  had  placed  him  when  he  was 
the  cynosure  of  fair  eyes.  There  was  a  deal  of 
tittering  on  the  part  of  the  damsels  present  at  the 
agreeable  idea  that  the  portly  preacher  before 
them  had  once  been  stigmatised  as  a  gay  deceiver, 
and  the  hall  rang  with  laughter,  the  cause  of  which 
was  a  mystery  to  the  younger  part  of  the  audi- 
ence, when  a  humorous  spokesman  lugged  in  the 


word  "Spoonbill"  as   he  was  windmg  up  his 
harangue. 

This  speaker  was  followed  by  another  witli  a 
very  long  face,  who  seriously  deprecated  anything 
like  frivolity  upon  an  occasion  of  such  solemmty. 
He  was  profoundly  struck  with  the  extraordinary 
coincidence  that  three-and-thirty  years  should  have 
elapsed   since  that  day  thirty-three  years— and 
elevated  his  hands  and  his  eyes  in  amazement  at 
the  miraculous  event.    He  was  overcome  with  a 
feeling  of  awful  gratitude  at  the  merciful  provi- 
dence which  had  brought  them  together  to  render 
a  tribute  of  respect  to  a  living  man,  and  not  to 
mourn  over  the  obsequies  of  a  departed  brother; 
and  he  was  impressed  wnth  the  solencm  conviction 
that  they  had  all  been  led  there  by  an  invisible 
hand  in  order  that  they  might  bear  testimony  t.o 
the  literal  fulfilment  of  a  precious  promise.    This 
promise  he  informed  his  hearers  they  would  find 
in  Psalm  the  92nd  and  I4:th — "  the  righteous  shall 
be  fat  and  flourishing" — from  which  they  were  of 
course  to  infer,  that  it  was  precisely  because  their 
worthy  minister  feared  the  Lord  that  he  weighed 
seventeen  stone,  and  that  it  couldn't  by  any  man- 
ner of  means  have  been  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  the  various  displays  of  eloquence 
there  was  psalm-singing  and  tea-drinking,  and 
conversation,  and,  notwithstanding  the  lugubrioos 
jobation  of  the  last  speaker,  a  good  deal  of  harm- 
less merriment,  which,  ere  the  clock  struck  ten, 
was  wound  up  with  a  prayer  and  benediction  from 
Theophilus,  and  then  the  assembly  broke  up. 

The  testimonial  was  the  climax  of  our  hero's 
prosperity  and  popularity ;  and  we  are  sorry  to 
have  to  record  the  gradual  but  fatal  declension  of 
both  from  this  time  forward.  Within  two  months 
after  he  had  received  the  weighty  purse  from^c 
hand  of  his  ancient  friend  the  Mayor,  he  had  laid 
the  donor  in  the  grave.  It  would  appear  that  his 
decease  was  the  signal  for  disturbance;  for  nu 
sooner  was  he  at  rest  than  disaffection  arose  ia  the 
community,  and  their  peaceful  course  of  proceed- 
ing, which  had  endured  so  long,  was  interrupted 
by  the  germs  of  disagreement  and  strife.  The 
old  generation  of  worshippers  who,  to  use  their 
own  expression,  "  had  sat  under  Mr.  Mangletext 
in  the  old  chapel,  and  erected  the  new  one  for  his 
successor,  had  nearly  all  died  off.  The  new  gene- 
ration who  now  occupied  their  pews  had  imbibed 
new  opinions  on  the  subject  of  preaching;  snd 
among  them  a  party  speedily  arose  who  at  first 
secreUy  conspired  and  then  openly  clamoured  for 
what  they  called  the  infusion  of  new  vigour  into 
the  cause  of  religion.  This  they  proposed  to 
effect  by  engaging  an  additional  preacher,  who, 
under  the  appellation  of  "co-pastor/'  should 
relieve  the  old  gentleman  of  one-half  of  his  dutie*, 
and  add  a  Sunday  afternoon  service  for  the  benefit 
of  servants  and  the  poor. 

The  first  rumour  of  this  design  was  worse  than 
wormwood  to  poor  Theophilus,  who,  so  lately  Uic 
idol  of  his  flock,  had  not  conceived  the  most  ilis- 
tant  idea  of  any  lurking  dissatisfaction  among  them. 
He  felt  himself  in  a  position  as  painful  as  it  >vss 
delicate.  The  very  benefactors  who  had  con- 
ferred  upon  him    an  honour  and  an  advantage 
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which  he  had  never  souglit  were  now  plotting  to 
deprive  him  of  a  pre-eminence  which  he  vahied 
infinitelj  more  than  anything  they  could  bestow. 
How  to  act  he  did  not  know.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, called  upon  to  act,  but  to  submit  The  new 
party,  who,  being  the  younger  and  by  far  the  more 
numerous,  soon  had  everything  their  own  way, 
made  the  discovery  that  by  a  slight  addition  to 
the  pew-rents,  the  income  would  be  amply  suffi- 
cient for  the  maintenance  of  both  pastors;  and 
after  frequent  private  meetings  and  the  discussion 
and  arrangement  of  their  plans,  they  invited  the 
minister  to  attend  a  gathering  in  the  vestry,  for- 
mally to  demand  his  sanction  to  the  measure  they 
had  resolved  to  put  into  execution. 

Theophilus  dragged  himself  with  unwilling  feet 
to  the  vestry,  and  wept,  he  couldn't  help  it,  as  he 
prayed  in  the  presence  of  men  whose  fathers  had 
been  his  enthusiastic  friends  and  supporters  in  his 
yoDth,  for  the  Divine  guidance  in  their  proceed- 
ings. When  a  proposition  was  laid  before  him  to 
accept  the  co-operation  of  the  Reverend  Elijah 
Pangrowl,  and  to  divide  with  that  gentleman  the 
sermons  and  services  of  the  week,  he  could  not  be 
brought  to  recognise  the  wisdom  or  the  expedi- 
ency of  such  a  step.  He  felt  that  though  his  bodily 
powers  were  not  so  great  as  they  had  once  been, 
yet  the  vigour  of  his  mind  was  unabated,  and  that 
he  had  never  been  better  qualified  for  his  pulpit 
ministrations  than  he  was  at  that  moment  He 
besought  them  to  re-consider  the  step  they  pro- 
posed taking,  and  if  they  finally  resolved  to  put  it 
into  execution,  to  spare  him  the  pain  of  according 
a  forced  consent  to  what  he  did  not  approve.  The 
meeting  came  to  an  end  without  any  definite  mea- 
sure being  adopted.  But  Theophilus  had  done 
himself  an  injury.  His  motives,  whatever  they 
were,  for  the  refusal  of  the  assistance  proflfered  him, 
were  represented  as  mercenary ;  and  he  began  to 
lose  character  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  who 
became  more  than  ever  resolved  to  carry  out  their 
design.  He  could  not,  having  still  a  number  of 
good-natured  friends,  long  remain  ignorant  of  the 
feeling  that  was  growing  against  him.  His  soul 
revolted  at  the  unworthy  suspicion  which  he  saw 
was  beginning  to  be  entertained ;  and,  solely  to 
dissipate  that,  he  indignantly  sent  in  his  written 
consent  to  the  appointment  of  a  co-pastor,  and  to 
the  trial  on  probation  of  the  Reverend  Elijah  Pan- 
growl  in  that  capacity. 

In  due  course  of  time,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pangrowl 
made  his  appearance,  and  took  the  evening  service 
after  Theophilus  had  done  duty  in  the  morning. 
All  Bublington  was  there  to  hear — and  to  see.  The 
co-pastor  turned  out  a  remarkable  man.  In  person 
he  was  gaunt,  lanky  and  cadaverous-looking,  and 
taller  by  a  head  than  Theophilus,  and  he  indulged 
in  a  redundancy  of  gesticulation  which  formed  a 
violent  contrast  with  the  quiet  demeanour  of  the 
other.  Then  he  was  a  first-rate  orator  and  subtle 
metaphysician,  up  in  all  the  continental  philoso- 
phies, and  pantheisms,  and  myths  of  the  modern 
school,  which  it  was  his  delight  to  erect  in  all 
their  panoply  of  solid  and  bristling  defences  before 
his  audience,  and  then,  when  they  seemed  esta- 
blished in  impregnability,  to  smash  them  to  atoms. 


and  scatter  them  to  the  wind,  by  the  force  of  irre- 
sistible argument — and  lungs.  Ho  began  his  dis- 
course in  a  subdued,  oracular  tone ;  but  his  voice 
swelled  as  he  went  along  into  the  roar  of  a  torrent, 
and  he  finished  a  paragraph  of  ten  minutes*  length 
by  a  climax  of  startling  eloquence,  under  shelter  of 
which  he  would  pause  for  a  few  moments,  blow  his 
nose  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  look  at  his  gold 
watch,  and  hitch  up  his  gown,  while  the  audience 
"  hem'd,"  and  coughed,  and  sneezed,  and  shifted 
their  positions,  and  settled  themselves  comfortably 
for  the  next  blast  The  Bublingtonians  had  never 
heard  anything  like  it  in  their  lives  before; 
the  young  people  especially  wore  electrified,  and 
delighted  beyond  measure  at  the  arrival  of  such  a 
transcendant  genius  among  them ;  and  Elijah  Pan- 
growl rose  immediately  into  a  lion  of  the  first 
magnitude. 

Poor  Theophilus  saw  the  wind  completely  taken 
out  of  his  sails.  He  fell  at  once  from  the  eminence 
which  he  had  so  long  and  worthily  sustained  down 
to  something  little  better  than  a  mere  piece  of 
animated  lumber,  which  it  was  desirable  to  get 
removed  out  of  the  way.  He  was  not,  however, 
left  quite  alone  with  bis  grievances.  Pangrowl, 
who  was  not,  with  all  his  accomplishments,  par- 
ticularly amiable,  managed,  by  want  of  deference, 
to  ofifend  many  of  the  old  members,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  congregation  w^as  very  speedily  split 
up  into  two  parties,  the  older  members  siding  with 
the  old  minister,  while  the  young,  consisting  of 
three-fourths  and  more  of  the  whole,  were  ranged 
under  the  banners  of  the  new.  The  effects  of  this 
division  of  interest  became  in  a  short  time  dis- 
gracefully evident  The  partisans  of  Pangrowl 
forsook  their  stations  in  the  chapel  when  Theophi- 
lus preached.  Bare  benches  and  empty  pew^s 
greeted  his  sight  whenever  he  ascended  the  pulpit, 
and  the  spectacle  oflen  deprived  him  of  all  mas- 
tery over  his  feelings.  Matters  went  on  from  bad 
to  worse.  The  Sunday -afternoon  services,  concern- 
ing which  there  had  been  no  settled  plan  laid 
down,  became  the  subject  of  altercation  between 
the  two  factions.  Each  wished  the  pulpit  to  be 
filled  by  their  own  favourite ;  and  it  happened  con- 
tinually that  indecent  squabbles  took  place  on  the 
pulpit  stairs,  between  the  old  and  the  new  parson, 
for  the  possession  of  the  rostrum.  The  chapel  soon 
became  the  resort  of  all  the  idle  and  dissolute  fel- 
lows in  the  town,  who  spent  the  afternoon  in 
riotous  larking  around  the  doors,  by  way  of  con- 
tributing to  the  fun.  To  put  an  end  to  such  a 
scandal,  Theophilus  engaged  the  services  of  the 
police,  and  placed  constables,  staff  in  hand,  on  the 
pulpit  stairs,  to  protect  him  in  the  assertion  of  his 
undoubted  privilege.  This  was  adding  fuel  to  the 
flame.  The  adverse  party  commenced  a  series  of 
insulting  annoyances.  One  sent  him  a  constable's 
staff,  and  requested  to  have  the  pastoral  crook  in 
exchange ;  others  chalked  the  walls  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  dwelling  with  offensive  inscrip- 
tions. He  could  not  look  out  of  his  study-window 
without  reading  on  the  bricks  opposite,  "  Beware 
of  the  Cloven  foot!"  «  Who  smugged  the  £200?" 
On  the  chapel-door  was  drawn  the  figure  of  a 
gallows,  with  a  superscription,  "  The  new  Clove 
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Testimonial ;"  and,  countenanced  by  his  antago- 
niBts,  the  rabble  hooted  after  him  in  the  streets 
with  coarse  and  sarcastic  allusions  to  his  corpulency. 
He  soon  became  the  mark  for  vulgar  abuse,  and 
was  followed  wherever  he  went  by  a  train  of  vaga- 
bonds, comically  simulating  the  earnestness  of  his 
pulpit  declamation,  while  others  responded  in  mock 
penitential  groans. 

This  state  of  things  could  not  be  allowed  to  go 
on.  The  elders  and  trustees  had  a  meeting,  and, 
in  spite  of  his  popularity,  discharged  Pangrowl  by 
a  majority  of  votes ;  but  this  unavoidable  proce- 
dure was  the  ruin  of  the  old  interest.  The  ejected 
co-pastor  had  the  general  donkey  by  the  ear,  and 
drew  off  three-fourths  of  the  congregation  with 
him  to  a  huge  barn  in  the  neighbourhood.  There 
he  preached  with  astonishing  success,  and  at- 
tracted a  large  congregation  around  him,  who  soon 
built  him  a  new  chapel  almost  rivalling  in  size 
and  architectural  pretension  the  one  from  which 
he  had  been  expelled. 

In  the  meanwhile  Theophilus  was  left  to  preach 
to  a  few  hoary  heads  and  empty  benches ;  and  to 
them  he  went  through  a  course  of  lachrymose  lec- 
tures on  the  "Lamentations."  The  small  band 
who  still  clustered  round  him  were  mostly  men  of 
small  means.  The  income  from  the  rents  barely 
paid  the  expenses  of  the  fabric,  and  our  hero  was 
now  obliged  to  draw  upon  his  small  savings  for 
the  means  of  subsistence.  But  there  was  a  heavier 
blow  than  poverty  impending  over  him.  He  made, 
by  an  unlucky  chance,  the  discovery  that  his  only 
daughter,  the  pretty  black-eyed  Esther,  the  child 
of  his  old  age,  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy.  Smitten 
with  the  prophet-like  form  and  oratorical  accom- 
plishments ofthe  Reverend  Pangrowl,  she  had  suc- 
cumbed to  the  blandishments  which,  ere  the  open 
rupture,  he  had  had  the  opportunity  of  displaying, 
and  had  yielded  her  heart  to,  and  maintained  a 
correspondence  with,  the  destroyer  of  her  father's 
peace. 

When  Theophilus  made  the  discovery  he  sent 
for  Esther  to  his  study,  and  put  into  her  hand  the 
letter  through  the  accidental  opening  of  which  he 
had  reaped  the  bitter  knowledge.  She  did  not 
deny  her  attachment,  but  hiding  her  face  in  her 
hands,  knelt  at  the  old  man's  feet,  and  sobbed  out 
a  petition  for  forgiveness.  This  new  sorrow, 
added  to  his  other  grievances,  formed  a  burden  too 
heavy  for  him,  and  so  effectually  crushed  the  poor 
man's  spirit  that  he  no  longer  endeavoured  to  bear 
up  against  the  misfortunes  that  pressed  upon  him. 
The  atmosphere  of  Bublington  became  unendur- 
able, and  he  longed  to  get  away  from  the  scene  of 
his  humilation  and  trial.  He  sent  in  his  resigna- 
tion— despatched  Esther  on  a  visit  to  her  eldest 
brother  in  London — and  retired  with  Sophy  to  his 
native  town,  where  in  the  house  of  a  yet  surviving 
and  nnmarried  sister  he  found  an  asylum  for  his 
old  age. 


Here  he  recovered  his  peace  of  mind,  and 
enjoyed  a  few  short  years  of  such  rest  and  repose  as 
humble  poverty  can  afford.    He  was  ever  rmdy  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  in  aid  of  the  distressed,  and 
was  often  found  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and  the 
wretched,  ministering  to  their  wants  and  alleviat- 
ing their  sufferings.     But  he  never  again  entered 
the  pulpit,  the  object  of  his  early  ambition ;  and 
when  sometimes  urged  to  do  so,  he  recoiled  as 
from  a  blow  dealt  by  an  enemy.    Sophy  stood  by 
him  nobly  to  the  last ;  and  when,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  their  retirement,  after  watching  by  his 
dying  bed  for  noany  a  weary  week,  she  at  last 
closed  his  eyes  in  death,  and  laid  him  inhia 
father's  grave,  she  turned  her  ever  cheerful  face 
once  more  towards  Little  Potterington,  where  her 
youngest  son  was  thriving  as  a  carpenter  and 
builder,  carrying  with  her,  as  the  sole  memoriala 
of  her  beloved  Theophilus,  the  huge  manuscript  of 
the  Christian  Philosophy,  which  he  had  not  the 
heart  to  complete,  and  a  thousand  and  one  ske- 
letons of  sermons  which  he  had  completed  so 
often — together  with  the  portrait  of  the  good  man 
in  the  little  black  oval  frame. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Theophilus  the  Rev. 
Pangrowl  magnanimously  surmounted  his  passion 
for  the  pretty  and  penniless  Esther,  and  married 
the  osseous  and  toothy  daughter  of  the  squire  with 
the  white  hat.  Together  with  five  pendulous  fangs 
which  hung  covering  the  Hesperian  fruit  of  her 
lovely  lip,  she  brought  him  five  thousand  pounds, 
and  seven  devils  which  he  was  never  able  to  cast 
out  by  any  species  of  exorcism  of  which  he  was 
master.  Poor  Esther  yet  remains  single,  and  go- 
vernesses her  brother's  rising  family. 

Pangrowl  invested  his  wife's  fortune  in  a  joint 
stock  concern  which  guaranteed  fifteen  per  cent, 
and  borrowed  from  time  to  time  many  ^usands 
from  his  congregation  to  pay  repeated  calls,  which 
he  could  not  otherwise  meet  About  a  twelve- 
month ago,  he  started  by  rail  for  London,  whence, 
if  he  ever  arrived  there,  he  has  not  returned  up  to 
the  present  moment  The  squire's  daughter,  tired 
of  waiting  for  him,  has  gone  back  to  the  pateraal 
mansion.  His  fiock  too,  tolerably  well  shorn  of  their 
superfluous  wool,  have  returned  to  the  old  fold  ; 
and  nothing  is  wanting  to  complete  the  final 
triumph  of  Theophilus  over  his  grandiloquent  and 
lanky  opponent,  but — ^that  he  should  be  alive  to 
enjoy  it. 

But,  alas !  all  that  is  left  of  Theophilus  is  a 
column  and  a  half  of  obituary  in  the Maga- 
zine, evidently  written  by  some  friend  and  favourer 
of  Pangrowl  while  that  worthy  was  regarded  as  a 
"shining  light*'  in  the  Ohurch;  and  hinting,  with 
a  very  suspicious  kind  of  charity,  that  the  best  of 
men  have  their  failings  over  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
a  surviving  brother  to  draw  the  veil. 

Thus  endeth  the  second  and  the  last  chapter  of 
the  acts  of  the  Boanerges  of  Bublington. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


X  CAJfOMOATK    MBBCHAHT. 


In  a  previous  portion  of  this  history  we  intro- 
duced the  reader  to  Mr.  Theodore  Held;  and, 
albeit  entertaining  no  favourable  opinion  of  that 
iDdividual,  we  must  resume  acquaintance  with  him 
for  reasons  which  will  appear  in  due  time. 
Theodore  Beid,  as  before  mentioned,  was  grave, 
aastere  and  forbidding.  In  person  he  was  tall  and 
ungainly,  his  shoulders  being  square  and  high  set, 
and  his  head  small.  These  characteristics,  although 
in  reality  his  stature  was  much  beyond  the  aver- 
age, gave  him  in  appearance  a  loftier  altitude  than 
he  really  possessed.  His  eyes  were  small,  and 
deeply  sunk  in  their  sockets ;  and  when  we  add 
that  his  head  was  bald,  excepting  some  long  black 
hairs  that  straggled  round  his  ears,  we  have  com- 
pleted his  personal  portrait  so  far  as  is  necessary 
for  our  immediate  object. 

Heid  was  never  known  to  smile ;  he  had  a  deri- 
sive horse-laugh  when  encountering  his  enemies, 
bnt  smile  he  had  none.     His  countenance  was  at 
all  times  stolid,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  relaxed  from 
ite  stiff,  chiselled,  vinegar  expression.    He  was  at 
his  shop  "  from  balmy  mom  to  dewy  eve."  When 
he  took  his  meals  nobody  knew ;  he  glided  up- 
stairs at  breakfast  or  dinner-time,  and  was  at  his 
Bhopmon*s  elbows  again  before  they  missed  him. 
His  wife  was  as  lean  and  ill-favoured  as  himself, 
and  tyrannised  over  every  created  being  except 
Theodore,  one   glance  of  whose  cold,  glaasy  eye 
immediately  rebuked  her   rising   querulousness. 
Theodore  was  wealthy,  for  he  was  miserly  and 
shabby  in  his  expenditure,  which,  with  sedulous 
and  undivided  attention  to  business,  soon  made  him 
to  be  regarded  as  the  Rothschild  of  the  Canongate. 
Years  imprinted  their  passage  on  Theodore  Reid, 
but  still  he  toiled  on  exactly  as  he  had  begun  in 
early  life,  although  why  he  should  so  continue  to 
toil  began  to  be  a  question  amongst  the  gossips  of 
the  district     No  child  blessed  the  sweet  union 
between  him  and  his  wife,  which  certainly  was 
matter  of  rejoicing  to  the  female  quidnuncs  of  the 
street;  for,  with  such  a  father  and  mother,  what 
conld  the  "  wean"  have  been  ?  No  relations  visited 
them ;  and  as  Theodore's  face  knew  no  smile,  so 
his  heart  knew  no  friend.    People  approaching 
middle  life  declared  that  Theodore  and  his  wife 
still  went  to  church  in  the  identical  garments 
which  they  wore  on  their  wedding-day ;  and  as 
Theodores  hat  had  assumed  a  brown  hue,  and 
Mrs.  Reid's  gown  (once  silk)  had  become  neutral 
m  its  tints  and  not  two  of  the  tints  alike,  the 
presumption  was  in  favour  of  the  popular  surmise. 
Theodore  carried  his  taciturnity  into  church,  and 
eyed  Mr.  Threeptext  and  his  occasional  substitutes 
with  immoveable  stolidity.  Mr.  Threeptext  might 
persuade,  threaten,  gesticulate  or  be  passive  in  his 
delivery,  it  was  nU  ono  to  Theodore ;  there  ho  sat, 


imperturbable  as  ever.  When  a  very  weak  brother 
officiated,  the  reverend  gentleman  expected  that 
Theodore  would  miss  him,  and  show  signs  of  im- 
patience, as  did  other  members  of  the  session ;  but 
no— granite  itself  could  not  have  been  more  rigid 
than  Theodore ! 

Theodore  had  almost  daily  transactions  at  the 
bank,  and  never  seemed  so  happy  as  when  adding 
to  his  deposits.  He  had  a  large  trade,  both  in 
town  and  country,  and  was  unmerciful  with  all 
debtors.  There  was  no  such  thing  with  him  as 
writing  off  a  debt;  death  or  bankruptcy  might 
induce  other  traders  to  balance  off  doubtful  claims 
by  carrying  the  deficient  amount  to  profit  and  loss, 
but  Theodore  had  too  stern  a  conception  of  justice 
to  adopt  a  course  so  merciful.  If  the  defalcator 
had  ''  left  this  world  of  sin  and  sorrow"  (a  phrase 
which  our  trafficker  sometimes  used),  were  not  his 
widow  and  family  still  bound,  and  his  effects  also  ? 
True,  they  might  be  poor,  but  honesty  should  be 
thought  of  before  poverty ;  and  they  might  rise  in 
the  world ;  a  result  which  never  escaped  the  ob- 
servant eye  of  Theodore,  who,  on  such  elevation 
taking  place,  and  even  before  the  tide  of  fortune 
could  be  said  to  have  commenced,  presented  his 
''sma'  account,*'  laden  with  interest  and  compound 
interest,  and  took  credit  to  himself  for  his  for* 
bearance  to  the  defunct  head  of  the  orphan  house- 
hold. And  as  to  bankruptcy,  Theodore  resolutely 
refused  all  offers  of  composition ;  and  if  despairing 
insolvents  ever  succeeded  in  getting  him  to  sign  a 
discharge,  it  was  by  dint  of  giving  back  letters  of 
security,  by  which  Theodore  was  to  be  paid  in 
full,  come  of  the  rest  of  the  creditors  what  might. 

Such  was  Theodore  Reid  on  a  merry  summer's 
day.  The  sun  cast  his  golden  beams  on  the  blue 
ripple  of  the  Firth  of  Forth — closer  still,  Arthur  s 
seat  and  all  the  slopes  and  valleys  around  were 
bathed  in  the  genial  light,  and  the  hills  re- 
joiced on  every  side.  The  clear  water  in  the 
strand  merrily  disported  itself  while  pursuing  its 
way  past  his  door,  and  the  dirty  little  children 
shouted  and  laughed  in  their  obstreperous  merri- 
ment But  there  was  no  sunshine  for  Theodore 
Reid ;  he  was  not  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  street ; 
his  windows  were  dirty,  and  filled  with  bulky 
goods,  so  that,  while  all  around  was  light — pure, 
blessed  sunlight — his  shop  was  dismal-like  and 
dark.  His  shopmen  glanced  out  as  they  saw  the 
cheerful  aspect  of  the  street,  and  their  hearts  would 
leap  within  them  if  a  blind  fiddler  happened  to 
strike  up  a  lively  air;  but  nothing  enlivened 
Theodore. 

"Mind  your  wark!"  was  the  admonitory 
hint  sounded  by  the  dissonant  voice,  when  there 
was  the  slightest  indication  that  the  thoughts  of 
the  lads  were  wandering  on  the  mountains  of  fancy. 

Theodore  had  a  brother  in  trade,  John  Gamp- 
bell  of    the   GrrassnjArket,  who   ww   so  com- 
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plctely  his  antipodes  that  he  had  received  the  so- 
briquet of  the  philanthropic  ironmonger.  Said 
John  now  enters  Theodore's  premises ;  he  is  a 
little  dark  man,  active — nay,  bustliDg ;  a  keen  black 
eye,  and  withal  honesty  of  purpose  about  him — a 
true  man,  as  Oarlyle  would  say. 

"  Hoo  are  you  the  day,  Mr.  Reid  ?'* 

"  I'm  well,  John  Campbell,"  replied  Theodore 
drily,  and  without  lifting  his  head  from  his  ever- 
lasting ledger. 

"  Any  news  the  day  ?" 

"  I  do  not  deal  in  news,  John  Campbell/'  re- 
plied Theodore,  still  maintaining  the  laconic. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Mr.  Reid — that  is  to 
say»  if  yon  have  time ;  if  you  have  not,  I  can  call 
again.** 

"  No  man  ever  calls  on  me  twice  whaun  buss- 
ness  is  concerned,"  answered  Theodore,  laying 
down  his  pen  and  looking  over  the  rails  of  his 
small  desk.     "What  is  it?" 

"  Weel,  then,  I  like  people  to  come  to  the  point 
wl'  me,  and  I  suppose  you  do  the  same.  I  want 
siller." 

Theodore's  countenance  assumed  an  Ethiopian 
colour.  "  I  wasn't  aware  I  was  due  you  anything, 
John  Campbell.  Willie  Rogers,  did  I  not  tell 
you  that  everything  got  from  Mr.  Campbell,  or 
any  other  body  in  the  trade,  was  to  be  cash  ?" 

"  It*s  nothing  due  to  me,  it's  something  due  to 
a  greater  than  me." 

"  Wha's  that  ?" 

"  Your  Maker." 

Theodore  Reid  gave,  in  spite  of  himself,  an  in- 
voluntary start 

"  John  Campbell,  I  don't  like  that  profane  way 
of  speaking." 

"  It's  not  profane,  neighbour.  You  have  pros- 
pered both  in  basket  and  in  store,  and  He  whose 
is  the  siller  and  the  gold  has  a  claim  on  your 
substance." 

"  I  allow  that,"  replied  Theodore ;  "  but  we 
maun  keep  our  ain  fish-guts  to  our  ain  sea-maws. 
Our  ain  kirk  was  whitewashed  and  painted  this 
simmer,  and  I  ga'e  half-a-crown  to  that,  and  folks 
are  no  made  o'  siller.  I  work  very  hard,  early  in 
the  morning  till  late  at  nicht,  and  a  sma'  thing 
after  a'.  When  you  and  me  were  'prentices,  John 
Campbell,  it  was  worth  something  to  ha'e  a  shop, 
the  trade  wasna  split  up,  and  the  profits  were 
worth  drawing;  but  noo  ilka  shop-boy  sets  up 
whenever  his  time  is  out,  and  the  profits — dear  me ! 
ilka  thing  is  sell't  for  half  naething.'' 

« I  ken  a'  that,"  said  John,  "  but  this  is  a  thing 
that  we  have  a'  set  our  hearts  on,  and  ye  maun  do 
something." 

"  Set  your  hearts  on,  John  Campbell !  I  maun 
bo  plain  wi'  you ;  if  ye  have  set  your  hearts  on  it,  ye 
maun  jist  pay  for't.  It  would  be  a  hard  thing  if 
we  Burghers  were  to  pay  for  a'  thing  that  you 
Independents  may  tak'  in  your  heads.  I  have 
tell't  you  already  that  we  have  had  to  pay  for 
the  whitewashing  and  painting  of  our  ain  kirk, 
and  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  things  to  ony 
other  body's  kirk." 

"  Man  I  "  replied  John,  "  we  want  naething  for 
our  kirk — what  I  want  is  for  a  catholic  purpose." 


Theodore  was  about  to  avail  himself  of  the  No- 
Popery  dodge,  but  John  suddenly  caught  himself. 

**  Of  course,  I  don't  mean  Roman  Catholic,  but 
catholic  in  the  sense  of  universal.  Theodore 
Reid,  there  are  many  poor  helpless  lasses  in  this 
town,  who  go  astray  and  then  repent — repent  in 
dust  and  ashes  with  strong  crying  and  tears; 
but  when  they  thus  repent  they  know  not  where  to 
go,  and  in  the  helplessness  of  despair  they  relapse 
into  their  evil  courses  and  are  lost  for  ever.  If 
they  came  to  you  or  came  to  me,  we  would  receive 
them  kindly,  but  they  do  not  know  to  come  to  us; 
and  what  we  want  is  to  open  a  place  where  they  may 
come  at  all  times  when  they  are  willing  to  repent, 
and  turn  to  Him  who  has  no  pleasure  in  the  death 
of  the  wicked,  but  who  would  rather  that  they 
should  turn  to  him  and  live." 

"  Is  it  street  limmers,  John  Campbell  ?  " 

"  Aye,  Theodore  Reid,  even  them.  He  who  is 
our  righteousness  did  not  scruple  to  commune 
with  them  while  he  was  on  earth,  and  why  shoald 
we  to  whom  he  has  committed  his  work  on  the 
same  earth  not  attend  to  them  ?  " 

"  Depraved  craturs  like  them !  " 

"  Not  more  depraved  than  we  are  when  weighed 
in  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary.  We  may  Bay 
Peace !  peace !  to  ourselves,  when  there  is  no  peace, 
and  we  may  go  down  to  the  grave  believing  a 
lie.  If  He  came  to  save  us,  we  need  not  scruple 
to  save  the  worst  of  our  race." 

"  John  Campbell,  I  don't  think  ye  have  ricbt 
views.  I'm  told  ye  go  and  preach  at  Gilmerttm, 
and  Cramond,  and  Juniper  Green,  and  tbae 
places — ^ye  ha'e  nae  warrant  to  preach.  And  ye  r 
kirk  is  no  riclit  cither.  You  Independents  ha'e  no 
sessions  or  presbyteries  or  synods.  I'm  not  sure 
about  you,  John  Campbell;  I  have  very  great 
doubts  in  my  own  mind." 

'^  Nonsense!  "  said  John,  "  this  has  nothing  to 
do  about  Independency  and  Presbytery — ^it's  quite 
a  different  thing.  It  s  a  matter  altogether  apart 
frae  Church  government  I  ken  ye  have  pros- 
pered in  business — for  every  crown  I  have  ye 
have  a  pound.  Ye  have  nae  family,  ye  canna  tak' 
ye'r  siller  wi'  you  to  the  grave.  Come,  now,  lay 
up  friends  of  the  mammon  of  nnrighteonsness ; 
gie's  a  pound  or  twa  to  open  a  place  for  these 
poor  outcasts — if  but  one  is  turned  from  darkucsss 
into  light,  it  will  be  worth  the  whole  outlay." 

*•  I'll  give  nothing — I  cannot  afford  it." 

"  Say  that  you  will  give  nothing  like  a  man,  hot 
do  not  say  that  you  cannot  afford  it,  for  that  is  not 
true,  and  you  know  it  to  be  so.  The  love  cf 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  Theodore  RciJ, 
there  is  a  hereafter" 

And  BO  saying  John  lefb,  leaving  Theodore 
somewhat  ill  at  ease,  the  feeling  being,  however, 
only  temporary,  at  least  if  we  are  to  attach  any 
weight  to  the  following  command  issued  by  him. 

"Willie  Rogers!" 

"  Weel."  (Theodore  did  not  care  about  being 
called  «  Sir.") 

"  If  that  man  Cawmil  calk  again,  say  that  I 
am  out,  or  that  I  am  engaged  and  cannot  see  him." 
"  Aye,"  replied  Willie  Rogers. 
"  Mr.  Cawmil"  had  not  long  taken  his  departure 
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when  another  visitor  waited  on  Mr.  Reid,  he  being 
no  other  than  our  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Copley. 

"How  are  yon,  Mr.  Reid,  and  how'e  business ?' 
aaked  the  bagman  briskly. 

*'  Nane  o*  them  to  brag  o*.  Bnt  hoo's  this,  sir  ? 
Ye  r  before  yonr  time ;  ye  had  no  use  to  come  be- 
fore harvest  I  canna  settle  before  the  time,  or  if 
I  do  I  mann  ha'e  an  extra  percentage.  Siller  never 
was  sae  scarce  in  Embro*.  There's  some  o'  my 
new  year's  accounts  no  paid  yet" 

"  I  don't  want  settlements  before  the  time,  or  if 
I  did  your's  aint  the  shop  I'd  come  to.  Jackie 
Campbell  8  is  the  place  for  that  sort  of  thing.  This 
is  a  sort  of  hextra  trip,  and  as  I  was  at  Carlisle  at 
any  rate,  I  took  a  run  down  here  to  tempt  you 
capitalists  with  some  cheap  lots.  Cash  down,  Mr. 
Held,  and  I  can  tip  you  something  that  will  be 
worth  your  while." 
"Is  ittheauld  thing?" 
Mr.  Copley  winked. 

"By  the  bye,  sir,"  said  Theodore  loudly,  and 
turning  himself  in  the  direction  of  his  shopman, 
"  the  last  nails  that  I  got  from  you  were  a  very  tn- 
/erior  article ;  come  down  stairs,  and  I'll  show  you 
them — ^haill  casks  o'  them  a  wrang  thegither." 

The  buyer  and  seller  then  descended  to  the 
under-ground  compartment  of  Theodore's  premises. 
"  It's  the  auld  thing,  ye  say  ?"  queried  Theodore. 
"Six  puncheons  of  the  best  smuggled  brandy." 
"  Wheesht,  sir  I     I  have  no  business  to  know 

that  it's • 

"Come,  come,  Mr.  Reid,  no  twaddle;  a  spade's 
a  Bpade  all  the  world  over,  and  you  and  I  have 
dealt  with  each  other  too  long  to  mince  matters." 
"  Somebody  may  hear  us." 
"  That's  your  look  out ;  I  thought  you  brought 
me  here  on  purpose  that  we  might  not  be  over- 
heard.   I'll  sell  you  the  whole  or  part,  bnt  rather 
the  whole,  as  I  want  to  get  home  immediately." 
"Is  it  the  auld  price?" 

"  No— markets*  are  up,  and  I  am  up  too.  But 
I'll  tell  you  what :  yon  shall  have  it  at  ten  shillings 
above  the  old  price.    Is  it  a  bargain  at  that  ?" 

"  Ye  see,"  replied  the  cautious  Theodore,  "there's 
a  great  n^  for  sic  a  sma'  return ;  if  there  was 
more  to  be  got  by  it  a  body  might  run  the  risk." 

"If  that  is  your  notion,"  rejoined  Copley, "I 
cttn  put  something  in  your  way  that  will  yield 
cent  per  cent,  that  is  to  say,  if  I  can  trust  you, 
bnt  one  requires  such  a  devil  of  a  long  spoon  to 
sup  with  you." 
"John  Copley,  I  will  have  no  swearin'  here." 
"Ah,  very  well ;  it's  all  a  matter  of  taste." 
"  It's  something  else." 

"  Well,  any  way  you  like ;  a  good  round  oath 
or  a  rum  story  suits  one  set  of  customers — ^it  don't 
another ;  you  wish  to  belong  to  the  last  class — I 

«gree.    Bnt  as  I  was  Ba3ring  before,  if  you " 

"  Stop,  one  thing  before  another ;  we  have  not 
settled  about  the  brandy.  Did  you  say  five  shil- 
lings aboon  the  auld  price  T 
^  "No!"  replied  Mr.  Copley.  "I  said  ten  shil- 
lings aboon  the  auld  price;  and  you  know,  Mr. 
I^eid,  I  am  at  one  word.  Yes  or  no,  not  a  stiver 
below  ten. 
"  Say  seven  and  sax." 


"  No,  not  nine  and  B€lx  ;  ten  or  nothink." 

"  Weel,  ten  be  it ;  when  will  it  be  here  ?" 

''  It's  lying  in  the  cellar  beside  the  old  chapel 
in  the  Nungate  at  Haddington,  and  here's  an  order 
on  Tommy  Thomson  for  it" 

''  I'll  send  oot  the  carts  on  Tyesday.  Noo,  what 
is  the  other  thing  ?" 

"  The  other  thing — aye,  to  be  sure."  Then  Mr. 
Copley  eyed  Mr.  Reid  with  keen  scrutiny.  "  You 
think  the  smuggling ^" 

"I  tell  you,  sir,  dinna  use  that  word." 

*'Well,  well,  man,  there's  nothing  in  a  word 
that  one  need  be  frightened  at.  You  think  that 
the  'auld  thing' — I  suppose  you  know  what  I 
mean — does  not  pay  sufficient  for  the  risk." 

Theodore  whined  sanctimoniously. 

**  And  you  would  not  object  to  try  your  hand 
with  something  that  would  pay  better  for  the  risk  ?" 

"  I  wad  think  of  it,"  remarked  Mr.  Reid  with 
great  humility. 

"  Well,  as  I  said  before,  if  you  like  to  run  the 
risk,  it  would  pay  you  cent  per  cent.,  and  some- 
thing more." 

"  If  it  is  anything  lawful,"  stipulated  our  Canon- 
gate  prince,  smoothing  down  three  of  the  four 
hairs  left  on  his  forehead. 

"  Lawful  ?    Fiddlesticks  1  is  smug ** 

'*  Wlieesht,  sir,  I  will  not  hear  that  word ;  that's 
the  worst  of  you  English,  ye' ve  sich  lang  tongues." 

**  And  the  worst  of  you  Scotch  is,  that  you  have 
got  such  smooth,  hypocritical  tongues.  Bedad,  I 
believe  you  would  commit  murder  if  you  could 
call  it  by  any  other  name." 

*'  Weel,**  asked  Theodore  with  an  interrogative 
leer,* what  is  it?" 

"  Coast  clear  ?" 

Theodore  nodded,  after  an  inspection  of  the 
premises,  and  Copley,  stepping  close  to  him,  whis- 
pered two  words  in  his  ear,  which  made  Theodore 
start. 

"  What  do  you  take  me  for  ?"  queried  the  good 
man  in  virtuous  indignation. 

"  For  something  else  than  the  world  does,"  re- 
plied Copley  coolly. 

"  Me,  sir !  I  defy  you  I  Indeed,  I  have  a  good 
mind  to  deliver  you  up  to  justice." 

"  Yon  forget  Uiat  you  smug " 

.  "  That's  what  my  neighbours  do,"  ejaculated 
Theodore  hastily. 

''And  do  your  neighbours  keep  one  of  their 
weights  always  in  the  scale  to  conceal  that  one 
side  of  the  beam  is  loaded  ?* 

"  Some  of  them  do,"  replied  Theodore,  redden- 
ing. "Besides,"  after  a  pause,  " something  o' the 
kind  is  necessary  for  leakage  and  short  weight  which 
I  get  mysel'." 

"  And  which  of  course  you  do  not  deduct  No, 
no !  Mr.  Reid,  had  you  come  down  like  a  gentle- 
man I  should  not  have  minded ;  but  to  talk  of  deli- 
vering up  to  justice,  that's  a  stroke  o'  the  pump  too 
much,  and  may  necessitate  ins  to  speak  out" 

'•  Do  your  worst,  sir,"  said  Theodore  sullenly. 

"Well  then,  good,  pious,  church-going  Mr. 
Reid,  in  order  that  we  may  compare  notes  and  see 
who  has  most  need  to  be  afraid  of  Justice,  I  beg 
leave  in  the  most  polite  manner  to  inform  you 
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that  this  is  not  your  lowest  cellar — ^yon  have  one 
below  it** 

Theodore*8  dark  face  became  tinged  with  a 
darker  hne  than  usual. 

"  And  pray  don't  look  sulky  too  soon ;  in  that 
lowest  cellar  yon  have  certain  gold  watches." 

**  Liar !  they  are  not  there.*' 

"  Well,  they  were  there,  and  they  were  stolen 
from — '* 

"Dog!**  exclaimed  Theodore,  "you  know  too 
much !"  and,  grasping  the  commercial  man  by  the 
throat  ere  the  latter  had  time  to  get  out  of  his  way, 
Mr.  Copley  stood  a  fair  chance  of  being  suffocated 
without  power  of  verbal  appeal,  as  Theodore  com- 
pressed the  windpipe  so  firmly  that  Mr.  Copley's 
"  lang  tongue"  was  for  once  useless.  That  gentle- 
man, however,  was  not  altogether  destitute  of  re- 
sources, and  he  contrived  to  extract  a  pistol  from 
his  side-pocket,  at  the  sight  of  which  Theodore 
relaxed  his  hold.  Mr.  Copley  moved  as  for  the 
trap  stair. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you,*'  said  Theodore. 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  speak  to  you ;  or,  at  all 
events,  not  at  present.  I  am  at  the  White  Horse 
till  nine,  and  after  that  at  Dowie's." 

Mr.  Copley  adjusted  his  handkerchief,  coughed 
two  or  three  times,  and  took  his  leave.  That  he 
was  at  Dowie's  that  night,  that  Theodore  was 
there  too,  and  signalled  Copley,  the  reader  already 
knows. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

TRB    rUOITIVB. 

Norman  Hamilton  safely  made  his  escape  from 
his  London  lodgings ;  but  he  felt  himself  depressed 
by  an  unusual  feeling  of  dread.  Night  is  the 
season  of  terror.  Physiologists  tell  us  that  the 
prostration  of  strength  incident  to  the  close  of  day 
acts  on  the  mind  and  so  produces  that  predispo- 
sition to  fear  which  follows  our  steps  at  night-fall. 
Psycholog^ts  again  would  say  that  darkness  and 
terror  are  linked  together  like  substance  and  sha- 
dow, and  that  it  is  the  mind  that  makes  a  coward 
of  the  body.  Probably  both  act  and  re-act  on  one 
another,  mind  on  matter — soul  on  body — thought 
on  sense.  Much,  too,  depends  on  habit  and  cir- 
cumstance. The  rustic  dreads  the  midnight  city, 
notwithstanding  its  thousand  policemen,  but  yet  he 
walks  fearlessly  on  the  lone  country  road ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  native  of  the  town  walks 
the  street  carelessly  at  all  hours,  but  steals  trem- 
blingly along  the  silent,  noiseless  footpath  that  is 
far  removed  from  the  city  hum.  Civilised  life 
lessens  the  sense  of  self-dependance  and  tends  to 
beget  distrust.  The  traveller  in  savage  lands, 
whose  track  lies  in  the  pathless  wood,  and  whose 
sole  defence  consists  in  individual  prowess,  realises 
a  strength  of  purpose  and  fearlessness  of  danger  of 
which  those  accustomed  to  the  enervating  routine 
of  home-existence  can  have  no  adequate  concep- 
tion. But  still,  apart  altogether  from  the  fear  of 
habit,  there  is  the  dread  arising  from  circumstance, 
which  ever  exerts  an  influence  peculiar  to  itself. 

And  this  was  Norman's  state.  Military  dis- 
grace, domestic  alienation,  and  now  criminal  pur- 
Buit ;  and  for  what  ?   Bow-etreet  officers  ?    What 


had  they  to  do  with  him  ?  Had  it  been  soldim 
in  search  of  him,  he  could  have  understood  the 
case ;  but  chase  by  the  civil  authorities  was  to  him 
an  utter  mystery.  He  had  heard  of  military  men 
having  occasionally  been  subjected  to  trial  by  the 
civil  courts,  but  where  the  line  was  drawn  between 
civil  and  military  jurisdiction  he  could  not  tell.  It 
was  clear  that  danger  of  some  kind  impended  over 
him ;  and,  yielding  to  the  instinct  of  self-preaer- 
vation,  he  took  what  appeared  to  him  at  the  time 
to  be  the  readiest  available  means  of  avoiding  it 

After  threading  a  variety  of  minor  streets,  be 
ultimately  found  himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wapping  ;  and  it  then  occurred  to  him  that  the 
safest  mode  of  escaping  from  London  would  be  by 
sea.  A  small  schooner  was  in  the  act  of  being 
hauled  out  of  her  berth.  Although  careless  whiA 
land  she  took  him  to,  he  hailed  her,  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

"  Where  bound  for,  master  T 

'*  The  Good  Intent,  in  ballast  to  Newcastle, 
for  coals." 

"  Will  you  give  me  a  passage  ?" 

"Yes,  for  ten  shillings.** 

Norman  leaped  on  board. 

"  Any  luggage  ?"  asked  a  dock-gates  man  who 
stood  by. 

"  No  ;  it — it — ^it  is  gone  by  the  coach.** 

"  Folks  generally  send  their  luggage  by  sea 
and  themselves  by  the  coach ;  but  it  ain't  no  busi- 
ness of  mine.  I  ain't  one  o'  the  River  Police ;  they 
are  lazy  dogs.  We  gatesmen  have  to  work  at  all 
hours ;  but  they  are  never  mistimed  any  more 
than  a  cheesemonger.  Bear  a-hand,  will  yon, 
Good  Intent,  and  get  that  boom  6f  youn  oat  of 
the  dock.     Are  we  to  be  here  all  night  ?" 

Norman  seised  a  handspike  and  assisted  the 
vessel  on  her  course. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,**  said  the  master,  "  most  of  oor 
hands  are  aloft,  and  that's  the  cause  of  our  making 
so  little  way." 

Norman  was  glad  when  the  hoisted  suls  bore 
them  off  from  the  suspicious  dock-gates  man  ;  and 
feeling  fatigued  after  his  run  through  the  streets, 
he  went  down  to  the  cabin,  and  wrapping  himself 
in  his  cloak,  fell  sound  asleep.  Next  evening 
brought  the  schooner  to  Newcastle,  and  he  went  on 
shore ;  but  he  felt  himself  more  lonely  than  he  had 
done  in  London.  His  first  resort  was  to  a  coffee- 
room,  and  having  taken  up  the  Loudon  morning 
paper,  he  was  astounded  to  find  Mmself  in  the 
Hue  and  Cry,  under  his  assumed  name  of  Myles 
Spencer,  charged  with  having  uttered  forged  notes, 
a  reward  being  offered  for  his  apprehension.  The 
money  given  him  by  Lieut  Arnold  had  been  ex- 
hausted for  some  time,  and  for  a  few  days  preri- 
ously  he  had  been  using  the  notes  given  him  by 
Oopiey.  These  must  be  the  forged  documents,  if 
any  had  been  uttered  by  him  ;  and  most  probably 
the  five  given  to  Flint  were  ficdtious,  and  Ae 
latter,  in  all  likelihood,  was  the  party  who  had  in- 
formed on  him. 

Norman's  first  impulse  was  to  deliver  himself 
up  to  the  nearest  magistrate,  and  confessiDg  the 
whole  circumstances  of  the  case,  throw  himself  on 
the  leniency  of  the  authorities ;  bat  when  he  be- 
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tboDght  hiouelf  of  the  xneanneBB  of  his  dress,  his 
changed  name,  his  eqaivocal  military  positioB,  the 
treachery  which  had  lately  been  pracUsed  towards 
him,  he  felt  that,  single-handed,  he  was  unable  to 
contend  against  the  tide  of  fate  that  was  so  rapidly 
setting  in  against  him.  In  Newcastle  he  could 
not  by  any  chance  expect  to  find  a  friend ;  but  by 
going  to  Edinburgh  and  frankly  admitting  his 
first  error,  he  might  receive  assistance  in  getting 
himself  extricated  from  the  second,  and,  as  he  now 
thought,  more  serious  dilemma,  in  which  he  was 
presently  involved.  Acting  on  this  resolution,  he 
slipped  out  of  the  coffee-room  as  quietly  as  pos- 
sible, and,  retracing  his  steps  to  the  quay,  he  con- 
sulted the  master  of  the  Good  InUnt  as  to  when  he 
might  be  able  to  take  shipping  for  Leith.  Fortu- 
nately, it  was  ascertained  that  a  trader  was  to  eail 
next  day ;  and  the  master  of  the  friendly  schooner 
having  agreed  that  he  should  spend  the  night  on 
board  his  vessel,  he  enjoyed  another  sound  sleep 
on  her  hard  lockers.  In  the  morning  he  was  en- 
dorsed over  from  the  captain  of  the  London 
schooner  to  the  skipper  of  the  Leith  smack ;  and 
having  been  equally  fortunate  in  securing  the  good 
graces  of  the  northern  as  he  had  been  of  the 
sonthem  commander,  he  was  promised,  on  his 
arrival  in  Leith,  to  be  taken  by  Captain  Benjamin 
Binnacle  to  his  own  particular  lodgings  in  the 
Kirkgate. 

^^  You  say  that  you  are  out  of  a  place,  my  boy," 
quoth  Captain  Benjamin,  lifting  a  can  to  his  head. 
"  Well,  don*t  let  your  heart  fall  lower  than  your 
waistband.  If  ye  do,  ye*r  not  worth  your  meat 
Look  at  me,  I*ve  often  been  on  the  tramp.  Home 
from  the  Baltic  to  Bristol,  with  hemp,  paid  off. 
No  engagement  out  of  the  Channel,  travelled  to 
Liverpool,  foot  all  the  way ;  by  George,  none  there. 
Up  to  London,  still  on  shank's  mare ;  up  to  Lon- 
don, but  never  off  my  stumps.  Nothing  in  none  of 
them  places.  Did  I  despair?  No;  a  light  heart 
and  an  empty  pocket  carried  me  all  through,  and 
here  I  am,  skipper  of  the  Pomona,  and  care  for  no 
nian  alive.  Isn't  she  a  fine  craft?  There  isn't  a 
finer  from  this  to  Flambro'  Head.  Our  owner  has 
been  talking  of  making  her  a  schooner,  but  it's  all 
in  my  eye ;  another  mast  would  do  her  no  good. 
There's  the  Bose  of  Alloa,  8he  was  a  perfect 
beauty  when  she  was  a  smack.  Well,  they  would 
not  stop  till  they  made  her  a  schooner,  and  now 
ni  be  shot  if  she  isn't  the  ugliest  tub  in  the  Firth." 

Here  the  captain  again  lifted  the  can,  an  expe- 
riment which  he  had  performed  several  times 
during  his  short  address  to  Norman ;  and  now,  as 
a  natural  result  of  those  frequent  inhalations,  he 
burst  forth  into  song  and  dance.  Snapping  his 
fingers  and  singing,  he  contrived  to  execute  a  sort 
of  Scotch  jig  >— 

Borne  Mj  the  DeO'e  dead,  the  Beil'f  dead. 

And  buried  ia  Kiriuldy ; 
Othen  say,  he's  ric'  Mfgin,  iW  affitt, 

And  danced  the  Highland  laddy. 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  ex<;^uisite 
melody  and  its  accompaniments.  Captain  Benjamin 
declared  himself  knocked  up,  and  again  had  re- 
coune  to  the  can. 

"  But  the  lod^^g;  Captain  ?''  said  Noxman. 


"  Ah  I  to  be  sure,  the  lodging !  Well,  vou  know, 
Mr.,  I  forget  your  name,  I  was  to  have  been  mar- 
ried in  Leith,  and  then  I  should  have  had  a  house 
o'  my  ain  and  then  would  not  have  needed  lodgin's ; 
but  it  was  not  to  be.  I  was  then  afore  the  mast, 
and  Jenny  thought  a  mate  was  a  better  bargain ; 
and  so  she  took  anither,  and  he  has  gane  a'  to 
sticks ;  and,  poor  thing,  the  tear  stands  in  her  e'e 
when  I  see  her.  I'm  sure  she's  hard  up ;  and  if  I 
ken't  hoo  I  could  offer  her  half-a-crown  and  no 
hurt  her  feelings,  I  would  do  it" 

**  But  the  lodgings  ?"  persevered  Norman,  as  the 
gallant  commander's  face  again  disappeared  in  the 
can. 

"  Aye,  the  lodgings !  Weel,  I  stop  in  "Willie 
Buchanan's  in  the  Kirkgate.  Willie  keeps  a  public ; 
he  s  a  decent  kind  o'  fellow,  but  his  wife,  she's  the 
manager;  and,  by-the-bye,  there's  Maggie,  the 
daughter,  take  care  o'  her.  IVe  had  a  sheep's  eye 
on  her  mysel' ;  she's  a  bonnie  lassie,  fine  black  e'en, 
and  she's  aye  laughin' — Sunday  or  Saturday,  foill 
day  or  fair,  Maggie  Buchanan's  aye  laughin'.  She 
is  an  awfu'  lassie." 

The  Captain  here  had  recourse  to  the  can  once 
more,  and,  declaring  that  the  night-watches  were 
knocking  him  up,  he  prepared  himself  for  repose. 

"  Laddie,  sing  out  when  St  Abb's  Head  is  in 
sichtl"  And,  after  sundry  snorts,  the  worthy 
skipper  fell  into  the  arms  of  Morpheus. 

Arrived  in  Leith,  Captain  Binnacle,  according 
to  promise,  escorted  Norman  to  the  Kirkgate 
hostelry. 

*  "  Ye  see  we're  no  allooed  to  light  fires  in  Leith 
harbour,  and  so,  when  I  am  in  Leith,  I  put  up  at 
Willie's.  There's  aye  fun  o'  some  kind  there! 
Willie'  wife's  cousin  plavs  the  fiddle,  and  we  have 
a  dance,  and  there  are  lots  o'  folks  comin'  in;  he 
has  a  capital  run." 

Norman  had  little  relish  for  the  festivities  in 
Mr.  Buchanan's  establishment,  and,  after  obtain- 
ing a  settlement  there,  he  kept  very  much  in  the 
attic-room  assigned  to  him.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  days  he  contrived,  without  being  much  abroad, 
to  get  his  drees  changed  ao  as  to  alter  his  appear- 
ance from  the  Mr.  Myles  Spencer  described  in  the 
Hue  and  Cry ;  and  having  accomplished  this  as 
satisfactorily  as  his  means  would  permit,  he  ven- 
tured up  to  Edinburgh.  His  first  phice  of  call 
was  at  tne  house  of  Mrs.  Porter;  but,  for  reasons 
which  have  already  been  explained  to  the  reader, 
he  found  that  it  was  shut  up,  and  that  none  of  the 
neighbours  could  give  any  information  regarding 
the  inmates,  except  that  they  had  suddenly  left  for 
the  country ;  the  place  of  their  destination  and  the 
probable  period  of  their  return  being  alike  un- 
known. He  next,  although  not  without  consider- 
able hesitation,  ventured  to  the  house  and  office  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Taylor,  the  Writer  to  the  Signet,  where 
equal  success  attended  him. 

"  Mr.  Taylor's  frae  home,"  said  the  abigail  in 
attendance.  "He  aaid  he  micht  be  awa'  for  a  week, 
or  maybe  a  fortnight,  or  maybe  three  weeks ;  and 
baith  his  clerks  are  aff  besides.  I'm  sure  I  never 
saw  sic'  a  house — ^the  bell  ringing  every  five 
minutes,  and  naebody  bit  me  to  speak  a  moufu'  o' 
sense  to  sae  mony  caUers.     I've  been  wi'  Mr, 
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Taylor  for  twenty  years,  and  I  never  saw  the  office 
left,  but  there  was  somebody  in  it.  But,  dear  me ! 
thae*8  awfu*  times :  they  say  the  Radicals  are  to 
rise  and  bum  the  town,  and  kill  everybody.  Maybe 
ye  are  ane  o'  the  Radical  tribe  yoursel*.  *'  Saying 
which,  the  ancient  lady  suddenly  siapped-to  the  door. 

There  was  no  other  party  on  whom  Norman 
could  call,  and  he  paced  the  streets  more  surprised 
than  ever  at  the  increasing  difficulties  which  sur- 
rounded him.  lie  again  anxiously  pondered  as  to 
the  propriety  of  a  personal  appeal  to  his  uncle ; 
but,  dreading  his  choleric  temper,  and  with  a  keen 
sense  of  the  new  disadvantage  under  which  he 
would  be  placed  with  him  in  consequence  of  Ck)p- 
ley's  villany,  he  was  afraid  to  adopt  that  course. 
Alas !  alas  I  how  near  we  .may  be  to  sympathy,  or 
even  deliverance,  and  not  know  it  I  Armstrong 
and  Smallbaim  would  have  taken  the  outcast  to 
their  arms,  and  done  what  in  them  lay  to  rescue 
the  unfortunate  youth  from  the  ruin  that  impended 
over  him ;  but  it  is  often  given  us  to  walk  on  the 
edge  of  the  precipice  and  not  know  it,  a4d  also  to 
be  in  danger  with  the  means  of  escape  close  at 
hand,  and  to  be  equally  unconscious  of  the  one  as 
of  the  other.  And  if  he  did  think  of  the  minister 
or  schoolmaster  at  all,  it  was  only  to  think  of  them 
as  so  thoroughly  under  the  influence  of  his  uncle  as 
to  render  them  incapable  of  being  of  any  service 
to  him.  And  then  his  brother  and  cousin,  was 
their  silence  accidental  or  intentional?  If  the 
former,  some  casualty  must  have  taken  place,  other- 
wise, how  could  their  absence  be  accounted  for? 
If  intentional,  that  alternative  was  equally  painful 
with  the  other ;  for,  if  he  could  but  have  depended 
on  their  sympathy  and  soothing  affection,  he  thought 
he  niight  afiford  to  be  able  to  bear  up  against  the 
suspicion  and  scorn  of  all  the  rest  of  tiie  world. 
Tortured  with  these  conflicting  emotions,  he  con- 
tinued his  purposeless  traversing  of  the  streets.  It 
was  now  evening,  and,  after  examining  shop  win- 
dows and  listening  to  street  cries  and  music,  he 
found  little  relief  in  those  exercises,  and  was  about 
to  retrace  his  steps  to  Leith ;  but,  mechanically  as 
it  were,  he  again  walked  up  the  High-street  The 
town  church-bell  sounded  the  curfew  hour,  and  the 
rattling  of  shutters  and  dismantling  of  window 
decorations,  intimated  that  the  business  of  the  day, 
in  the  shops  at  least,  was  about  to  draw  to  a  con- 
clusion. Knots  of  burghers  assembled  on  the  pave- 
ment ;  some,  after  a  brief  snatch  of  conversation, 
bending  their  way  homewards,  while  others  sallied 
across  the  street  in  the  direction  of  Johnnie 
Dowie*s.  While  slowly  pacing  the  street,  Norman 
passed  one  of  these  little  groups,  and  overheard 
some  remarks  which  interested  him. 

**  Who  is  Hamilton  ?*'  asked  one. 

"He  is  a  clerk  in  Taylor's — a  Writer  to  the 
Signet,"  answered  tlie  other. 

Norman  would  gladly  have  paused  to  listen  to 
the  continuation  of  the  dialogue,  but  he  could  not 
do  so  without  suspicion,  and  he  reluctantly  passed 
on.  At  the  earliest  possible  interval  he  turned 
round,  and  observed  that  the  group  w^cre  in  the 
act  of  crossing  the  street,  on  which  he  immediately 
•  followed  them.  They  proceeded  in  the  direction 
of  Johnnie    Dowie*s,   and  two   of  the  number 


turned  into  the  tavern.  Norman  hesitated  at  fol* 
lowing  them.  ''  It  was  in  a  tavern  in  Newcasdo 
that  I  first  saw  an  advertisement  about  myself ;  it 
was  in  a  tavern  that  I  first  met  the  scoundrel 
Flint ;  and  it  was  in  another  of  those  places  that 
I  played  with  him."  But  yet  the  desire  of  hear- 
ing something  about  Henry  decided  the  doabt, 
and  he  followed  the  two  citizens.  They  proveil 
none  other  than  Garmichael  the  bank-teller  and 
Deacon  Elliot  Norman  seated  himself  on  the 
adjoining  bench ;  and  as  Mr.  Garmichael,  the  chief 
spokesman,  had  a  strong  voice,  he  had  no  difficult j 
in  overhearing  their  conversation. 

"  Two  goes,  Mr.  Dowie,''  said  the  bank-teller. 
''  This  is  a  great  country.  Deacon  £lliot,  and  the 
majesty  of  the  law  never  shone  brighter.  I  knew 
that  Mnir  would  soon  come  to  the  end  of  his 
tether.  Williamson  of  the  Mint  gave  me  a  hint- 
he  knows  all  that  is  going  on.  He  wrote  to  me 
some  months  ago,  and  he  said, '  Don't  you  be  afndd, 
Muir  will  be  laid  by  the  heels  by  and  bye ;'  and  it 
has  come  to  pass.  Immensely  clever  fellow,  &ir— 
besides,  he  s  hand  and  glove  with  all  the  people  in 
head  quarters." 

**  You  would  hear  hoo  Character  G>ok  assailed 
me  in  the  court,"  observed  the  Deacon.  ''  He  took 
hand  o'  my  coat,  but  I  ga'e  him  sich  a  look,  he 
was  glad  to  tak*  to  his  heels ;  if  he  had  na  let  go 
immediately,  Mr.  Garmichael,  altho*  it  was  in  the 
very  High  Court  o'  Justiciary,  I  wad  ha'e  gi'enhim 
sich  a  blow  that  his  mither  would  na  ha'e  kent  him." 

*'  Here's  the  very  man !"  exclaimed  Garmichael, 
'*  Here's  Master  Cook." 

Deacon  Elliot,  without  loss  of  time,  lifted  his 
glass  and  removed  to  the  upper  end  of  the  form  on 
which  he  was  sitting. 

"  Come  away,  Mr.  Cook,"  said  the  banker  iro- 
nically, '*  and  drink  Lord  Braxfield  a  health.  I  am 
sure  you  and  every  well-disposed  citizen  will  be 
delighted^ at  the  triumphant  result  I  have  no  fault 
with  the  proceedings,  in  point  of  fact,  none  what- 
ever ;  except  that,  as  Williamson  says,  your  friend 
Muir  ought  either  to  have  been  hanged  or  tran- 
sported for  life ;  but  I  hope  he  may  come  back 
to  see  you  and  his  other  chums,  and  then  we  may 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  seeing  him  in  that  elevated 
position  that  he  is  entitled  to." 

"Blether  on,  Jamie,  blether  on ! "  replied  CSiaracter 
composedly. 

This  reply,  so  different  from  what  was  expected, 
rather  chagrined  the  banker — ^besides,  his  dignity 
was  offended  at  being  called  ''Jamie." 

"  I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Cook,"  resumed  the 
man  of  notes  in  a  lower  tone,  "  at  your  escape.  Tm 
told  that  your  two  associates,  Hamilton  and  Terr}*, 
or,  at  all  events,  Hamilton,  is  to  be  pulled  np. 
Skirving  Palmer  and  Margot  are  already  in 
limbo.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  your  family,  friend, 
that  you  have  escaped;  and  I  trust  you  will  improve 
your  mercies  by  leading  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life 
in  all  time  to  come.  I  should  not  like  to  be  bail 
for  you,  though.  By  the  way,  if  Ae  Lord  Advocate 
should  yet  think  proper  to  include  you  in  the  general 
warrant,  who  would  you  get  to  become  Uiil  for 
you,  Mr.  Cook  ?  It  s  as  well  that  you  were  tumiiig 
your  attention  to  that  point** 
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"  If  the  Lord  Advocate  needs  boil  it  will  be  some- 
body that  has  a  longer  purse  and  a  shorter  tongne 
than  ye  have,  Jamie,  my  man." 

This  rejoinder,  still  delivered  with  great  stoicism, 
completely  turned  the  tables  against  the  banker, 
who,  amidst  a  shout  of  laughter,  tried  to  hide  his 
defeat  by  resuming  conversation  with  Deacon 
Elliot 

Norman  watched  Mr.  Cook  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  join  him ;  but  the  readiness  with  which  he 
returned  the  fire  of  Garmichael  had  made  him  a 
favourite  for  the  evening,  and  his  society  was 
eagerly  courted  by  many  of  the  guests.  After  a 
protracted  sitting  the  Giaracter  rose  to  go  home, 
and  Norman  followed  him  in  turn. 

"May  I  beg  to  ask  you,  sir,  what  has  become 
of  that  Mr.  Hamilton  against  whom  the  warrant 
is  to  be  issued  ?  " 

**Well,  really,"  replied  Character,  "  you  ar«  a 
cool  youth." 


"  I  am  a  friend  of  his,  and  should  take  it  as  a 
favour." 

"  Oh,  of  course,  a  very  dear  friend." 

"  I  assure  you  I  am — pray  do  not  go  away,  or  at 
least,  tell  me  what  is  the  offence  he  is  charged  with  ?" 

"Do  you  think  I  am  so  uncommon  green?" 
asked  Character. 

'*  You  really  vex  me— I  am  his  friend,  but  I  am 
a  stranger,  and  ask  for  information." 

''Well  then,  he  is  charged  with  sedition,  although 
I  do  not  think  he  knows  what  it  means.  He  has 
run  for  it,  and  that  may  save  him  seven  years  of 
Botany  Bay.  Now,  friend  or  foe,  I  can  give  you 
no  farther  information,  and  much  good  may  it  do 
to  yoxx." 

Sa3dng  which  Character  having  by  this  time 
reached  his  own  domicile,  rapidly  opened  his 
door,  and  having  as  rapidly  closed  it,  his  querist 
was  left  alone  in  the  street 

(7\>  be  cofUinued,) 
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The  newspaper,  as  now  constituted  and  con- 
ducted in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  one  of  the 
great  wonders  of  a  wondeiftd  age.  Its  extniordi* 
nary  rapidity  of  growth  and  vast  strides  towards 
perfection  are  explicable  only  by  its  prompt  appro- 
priation of  the  most  potent  of  modem  discoveries. 
The  two  great  inventions  of  the  century  are  apt 
for  its  uses.  Side  by  side,  hand  in  hand,  Steak 
and  Electbicitt,  twin  daughters  of  Science,  toil 
in  its  cause.  The  intelligence  which  a  wire  in- 
Btaotaneously  wafts,  *'  over  land  and  under  ocean," 
from  Europe's  farthest  bouudaiy  to  the  door  of  the 
London  printing-house,  is  spread  abroad,  within 
the  hour,  iu  countless  copies,  by  the  giant  arm  of 
vapour.  Just  thirty-seven  years  ago,  the  proprietor 
of  the  Times  inserted  in  his  paper  a  triumphant 
notice  of  its  first  impression  by  steam.  "  The 
i^er  of  this  paragraph,"  he  said,  **  now  holds  in 
his  hand  one  of  the  many  thousand  copies  of  the 
Times  newspaper  which  were  taken  off  last  night 
by  a  mechanical  apparatus.  .  .  No  less  than  eleven 
hundred  sheets  were  impressed  in  one  hour." 
£Ieven  hundred  in  an  hour!  Prodigious!  At 
this  rate,  and  with  its  present  circulation,  the 
Times  would  take  just  thirty-five  hours  to  print. 
With  the  machinery  now  in  use,  twelve  thousand 
copies  an  hour  are  possible ;  ten  thousand  are 
actually  produced  within  that  time.  Truly  we  are 
the  spoiled  children  of  progress,  the  very  Sybarites 
of  speed.  The  Italian  voluptuary  murmured  at  a 
crumpled  rose-leaf ;  we  complain  if  the  European 
news  of  yesterday  are  not  punctual  upon  our 
breakfast-table. 

Were  it  possible  here  to  present  fac-similes  of 
three  daily  papers  that  now  lie  before  us,  in  no 


way  could  the  astonishing  history  of  the  Press  be 
better  illustrated.  **  When  the  reign  of  James  the 
First  was  drawing  to  a  close — when  Ben  Jonson 
was  poet  laureate,  and  the  personal  friends  of  Shak- 
speare  were  lamenting  his  then  recent  death — when 
Cromwell  was  trading  as  a  brewer  at  Huntingdon 
— when  Milton  was  a  youth  of  sixteen,  just  tiyiug 
his  pen  at  Latin  .verse,  and  Hampden  a  quiet 
country  gentleman  in  Buckinghamshire,  London 
was  fiiBt  solicited  to  patronise  its  first  newspaper." 
Thus  writes  a  recent  historian  of  the  Press,  him- 
self a  journalist.  The  first  number  of  the  novelty, 
published  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1622,  is  headed, 
**  Weekely  Newes  from  Italy,  Germanie,  Hunga- 
ria,  Bohemia,  the  Palatinate,  France,  and  tlie 
Low  Countries ;"  and  consists  of  seven  pages  of 
coarse  print,  each  about  the  size  of  a  large  pago 
of  note-paper.  Its  contents  are  detached  para- 
graphs of  intelligence  from  various  countries.  Its 
early  numbers  were  translations  *'  out  of  the  Low 
Dutch  copie,"  published  at  Amsterdam.  No.  2  is 
dated  30th  of  May,  and  gives  Austrian  intelli- 
gence as  recent  as  the  3rd  of  that  month,  telling 
how  *'  BethlemGabor  had  gone  out  of  Seuenberghen 
to  Caschau,  and  there  mustered  his  souldiers."  Of 
domestic  news  these  early  journals  were  completely 
barren.  Although  nominally  weekly,  the  intervals 
between  the  publications  were  various.  Nor  was 
the  title  always  the  same.  The  copy  of  the  2nd 
of  September  is  entitled,  "  Two  great  Battailes 
very  lately  fought."  That  of  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember, **  Newes  from  most  parts  of  Christendome." 
After  a  time  the  title  became  less  iiregular,  and 
the  successive  publications  were  immbered,  which 
had  not  been  done  at  first.    From  this  date,  1622, 
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to  that  of  the  first  daily  paper,  eighty-seven  years 
elapsed.  Hai'd,  in  the  mterval,  were  the  struggles 
of  the  press,  numerous  the  fines  and  punishments 
undergone,  harharous  the  whipping,  and  branding, 
and  ear-cropping,  and  nose-slitting,  inflicted  on  the 
sufferers  for  liberty  of  pen  and  type.  The  Star 
Chamber  and  the  Stuarts  were  deadly  foes  to  the 
newspaper,  and  visited  with  grievous  and  infamous 
penalties  the  votaries  of  free  discussion.  Eman- 
cipated after  the  accession  of  the  third  William, 
it  assumed  a  higher  position  and  more  respectable 
and  regular  form ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  in 
the  year  1700,  the  first  daily  paper  appeared. 
This  was  the  Daily  C  our  ant  ^  printed  on  a  single 
sheet  of  paper,  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  high, 
and  about  half  as  wide.  The  first  of  the  two 
pages  was  filled  with  foreign  news ;  the  second 
with  advertisements  of  sales  by  the  candle — ^fine 
Spanish  snuff — full  and  true  accounts  of  horrid 
murders  and  burnings  —  imperial  necklaces  for 
children's  teetl),  and  tlio  like  announcements. 
Header,  this  was  but  a  hundi'ed  and  forty  years 
ago.  Compare  the  meagre  dingy  little  sheet  with 
a  London  daily  paper  of  1852,  and  marvel  at  the 
greatness  of  the  improvement  in  so  short  a  time 
— an  improvement  less  notable  even  in  size  and 
type  and  general  appearance,  than  in  the  nature 
and  ability  of  the  contents.  But  on  a  journey 
from  Queen  Anne's  day  to  that  of  Queen  Victoria 
there  is  an  intermediate  point  worth  pausing  at. 
It  is  a  little  more  than  halfway — the  1st  of  Ja- 
nuary, 178ft.  Here  is  the  first  number  of  "  The 
Times,  or  Daily  Universal  Eegister,  printed  logo- 
graphically"  for  John  Walter,  and  sold  for  three- 
pence. Nine  hundred  and  thirty-nine  immbei-s  of 
the  "Register"  had  already  appeared,  when  its 
owner  prefixed  the  title  which  was  destined  to  ac- 
quire world-wide  celebrity.  Compared  with  the 
Daily  Courant  of  1709,  tiie  Times,  of  1788,  is  a 
most  voluminous  journal.  It  has  four  pages,  each 
of  four  columns,  about  as  large  as  the  columns  of 
the  Globe  or  Standard  of  tlie  present  day,  but 
more  widely  printed.  The  first  seven  columns 
consist  of  advertisements,  amongst  which  those 
of  the  drama  are  prominent  and  numerous.  Those 
were  the  days  when  theatrical  intelligence  cost  the 
journals  much  more  than  foreign  news,  as  is  very 
conceivable,  considering  the  scanty  half-column 
allotted  to  intelligence  from  abroad  in  the  first 
number  of  the  Times,  After  the  foreign  news 
came  the  notices  to  correspondents,  including 
allusions,  now  somewhat  obscure,  to  Lord  George 
Gordon's  beard ;  and  then  we  have  an  address  of 
thanks  to  the  public  for  the  encom^gement  given 
to  Mr.  Walter's  attempts  to  improve  the  art  of 
printing ;  and  an  exposure  and  complaint  of  the 
printer  of  the  Daily  Advertiser,  for  refusing,  out 
of  jealousy,  to  insert  an  advertisement  for  appren- 
tices required  by  the  Times,  although  tlie  said  ad- 
vertisement had  been  paid  for  some  days  previously, 
having  been  sent  to  the  Daily  Advertiser,  Walter 
maliciously  adds,  on  account  of  that  paper  being 
generally  read  by  **  the  lower  order  of  the  people." 
There  is  only'one  leader  in  this  first  Times,  on  the 
subject  of  the  paper's  change  of  name,   quaint 


enough  in  style,  and  abounding  in  the  typical  ec- 
centricities current  at  that  day,  in  italics  and 
capital  letters.  A  column  of  fiicetious  and  gos- 
sipping  paragraphs,  headed  "The  Cuckoo,"  and 
comprising  ratlier  more  double  entendres  and  inde- 
corous allusions  than  would  now  be  admissible; 
shipping  intelligence  ;  a  New  Year's  Ode, "  written 
by  Mr.  Warton,  and  set  to  music  by  Mr.  Parsons, 
to  be  performed  that  night  at  St.  James  s ;"  and 
more  advertisements,  including  announcements  of 
one  marriage,  and  one  death,  make  up  the  sixteen 
columns,  which  certainly,  considering  that  adver- 
tisements fill  upwards  of  ten,  would  now  be 
deemed  tolerably  dear  at  the  price  of  threepence. 

The  latest  of  the  three  daily  papers  which  we 
have  got  together  for  purposes  of  contrast,  is  a 
Times  oi  the  2nd  of  December.  1851.  Any  de- 
scription of  its  aspect  or  contents  would  be  super- 
fluous. It  suffices  to  remark  that  there  was  a 
revolution  that  morning  at  Paris,  and  that  this 
paper,  delivered  to  the  public  at  noon,  relates  its 
circumstances.  A  pregnant  comment  on  the 
history  of  English  journalism  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  positions  of  the  London  morning  p^is 
now,  and  at  former  periods  of  their  existence,  are 
curious  to  compare.  The  Morning  CknmcU  is 
the  oldest  of  them,  having  commenced  in  1769. 
Then  comes  the  Post,  then  the  fZcroW,  and  finally, 
the  Thnes,  The  Chronicle,  which  started  upon 
Whig  principles,  first  gained  a  position  through  the 
sei'vices  of  William  Woodfall,  brother  of  the 
printer  of  Junius's  letters,  and  known  by  the 
nickname  of  Memory  Woodfall,  which  be  owed  to 
his  talent  for  remembering  and  writing  out  parlia- 
mentary debates.  At  that  time  it  was  not  allowod 
to  take  written  notes  in  the  House.  He  acted  as 
printer,  reporter  and  editor  of  the  CkronieU :  but 
left  it  in  1789,  and  was  succeeded  by  James  Peny, 
under  whose  skilful  management  it  greatly  flou- 
rished. By  the  year  1819,  the  sale  bad  risen  to 
about  4000  copies — a  large  number  in  days  when 
the  mechanic^  facilities  of  production  wero  so 
much  less  than  at  present,  and  a  higher  number 
tlian  it  has  ever  since  attained,  except  in  1805, 
when  it  opposed  the  Peel  ministry,  then  supported 
by  the  Times,  The  numerical  vicissitudes  of  the 
Morning  Post,  the  next  in  chronological  order, 
have  been  great.  Its  early  struggles  for  popularity 
and  a  position  were  very  severe.  In  1795,  the 
copyright  and  entire  property,  house  and  printing- 
materials,  were  sold  for  £600 ;  its  circulation  beiiig 
then  only  360  copies  a  day.  Newspaper  property 
was  at  that  time  terribly  depreciated.  One  of  the 
purchasers  of  the  Post  was  Mr.  Daniel  Stuart,  who 
long  officiated  as  its  editor,  and  who  afterwards 
wrote  and  published  some  curious  particulars  of  bia 
newspaper  experiences.  By  industry  and  activity, 
and  due  aid  of  able  writers,  he  raised  the  circuk- 
tion  very  considerably,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Morning  Herald  and  the  Times,  then  the  two 
leading  journals.  Coleridge  wrote  for  the  Pot'  • 
and  h^  friends  have  claimed  for  him  a  great  share 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  paper — ^a  claim  which  his 
well-known  irregularity  and  procrasduation  (&tal 
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defects  in  a  newspaper-writer)  do  not  tend  to  siip- 
jwrt,  and  which  Stuart  has  disputed  in  print, 
admitting,  however,  the  merit  and  effect  of  a  few 
of  his  contributions. 

When  Stuart  sold  and  finally  left  the  Morning 
Post,  in  August,  1803,  its  circulation  had  reached 
four  thousand  five  hundred  copies — a  very  large 
number,  when  no  other  paper  was  selling  more 
than  three  thousand.     In  a  quarrel  amongst  the 
conductora   of   the  Morning  Post^  the   Morning 
Herald  had  its  origin.     It  was  started  in  1780  by 
the  Rev.  Henry  Bate  (aftenvards  Sir  Bate  Dudley) 
a  well-known  fighting  parson  of  those  days,  who 
was  concerned  in  several  duels,   and  who,  after 
being  for  some  time  connected  witli  the  Post,  left 
it  in  dudgeon  to  establish  an  opposition.     In  a 
brief  atldress  to  the  public,  in  the  firet  number  of 
the  HeraUi,  he  pledged  himself  to  abstain  from 
personality  and  invective ;    but  ho  probably  was 
not  very  strict  in  the  observance  of  this  pledge, 
for  under  his  editorship  the  paper  was   several 
times  fined,  and   the   publisher  imprisoned,  for 
libellous  attacks.     It  was  long  the  organ  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  party,  and  at  last,  after  many 
difficulties,  assumed  a  successful   and   profitable 
jwsition,  and  was  sold  by  its  founder  for  a  con- 
siderable  sum.      There  is  less  of  incident  and 
interest  in  the  history  of  the  Herald  than  in  that 
of  any  one  of  the  three  other  principal  morning 
papers.     Of  these  three  the  Times  is  undoubtedly 
that  whose  career,  if  traced  down  to  the  present 
time,  would  be  the  most  striking  and  eventful. 
The  pre-eminence  it  has  acquired  amongst  the 
jounials,  not  only  of  this  country  but  of  Europe, 
is  now  of  no  recent  date.     The  causes  of  its  great 
success  are  not  difiicult  to  arrive  at.     Although 
its  founder  was  evidently  a  man  of  indomitable 
energy  and    perseverance — as  any   man   indeed 
must    be    to   establish   a   daily   newspaper — and 
id  though  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
otherwise  than  successful  and  profitable   in  his 
liands,  it  yet  did  not,  in  his  time,  by  any  means 
uniformly  keep  ahead  of  its  rivals,  either  in  infiu- 
ence  or   circulation.      Its   rise   dates   from   the 
management  of  his  son,  who  assumed  the  reins  in 
iy03,  and  by  his  independent  line  of  action,  his 
sagacity  and  enterprise,  laid  the  solid  foundations 
of  the   vast   edifice   he   ultimately  succeeded  in 
raising  up.     He  struggled  hard  for  priority  of  in- 
telligence, not  only  against  other  papers  but  against 
the  Government  itself ;  and  by  enormous  outlay 
and  great  risk  achieved  the  position  of  the  earliest 
newsmonger.    This  alone,  it  need  hardly  be  pointed 
out,  sufficed,  especially  during  the  war,  to  secure 
the  public  preference  of  the  Times.     Steam-print- 
ing was  his  next  triumph,  won  in  the  teeth  of 
innumerable  difficulties,  bravely  overcome.    Whilst 
pursuing  this  darhng  scheme,  his  funds  mn  short, 
his  pressmen  combined  against  him,  he  was  in 
danger  of  personal  violence.      The   project  was 
abandoned,  but  only  for  a  time ;  it  was  revived  to 
be  fully  realised.     A  highly-interesting  sketch  of 
his  labours  was  given  on  the  morrow  of  his  death 
(29th  July,  1847,)  in  the  pages  of  the  paper  whose 
advancement  and  prosperity  had  been  the  aim  and 


object  of  his  whole  existence.  Under  him,  it  may 
ti'uly  be  said  that  nothing  was  neglected ;  and  in 
all  departments  he  was  equally  successful.  Whilst 
perfecting  the  steam-press,  accelerating  commmiica- 
tions  wiUi  foreign  parts  to  a  degree  that  then 
seemed  almost  miraculous,  and  attending  to  the 
commercial  organisation  of  a  concern  which  soon 
attained  dimensions  unprecedented  in  the  annals 
of  jounialism,  he  had  the  judgment  and  good  for- 
tune to  obtain  the  co-operation  oi  very  high  literary 
talent.  In  editoi-s  he  was  as  fortunate  as  in 
writers. 

Even  those  persons  most  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  doctrines  of  the  Times  must  admit  and 
admire  the  editorial  skill  with  which  the  paper  has 
been    conducted   from   the   days    when   Thomas 
Bai'nes  first  assumed  the  reins  down  to  the  present 
time.     In  this  country,  editorial  matters  are  usu- 
ally mysteries.     In  Paris,  even  before  a  gross  in- 
fringement on   the   liberty   of  the  press  (a  fore- 
runner of  its  total  extinction)  compelled  writei*s  to 
sign  their  articles,  the  names  of  the  editors  and  of 
many   of  the   principal   writers   of    the    leading 
French  journals  were  as  well  known  in  educated 
circles  as  those  of  the  leading  members  of  any 
learned  profession.     In  London,  the  case  is  diffe- 
rent, and  but  very  few  penetrate  the  veil   that 
shrouds  the  concoction  of  newspapers.     The  rulers 
of  the  press  are  perhaps  not  altogether  unwilling  to 
encourage  this  obscurity,  and  to  let  the  credulous 
millions  suppose  that  each  day's  journal  is   the 
result  of  the  deliberations  of  some  grave  political 
conclave.     But    however    numerous    and   distin- 
guished the  contributoi-s  to  its  columns,  in  every 
great  newspaper,  as  in  every  army,  there  must  be 
one  person  to  direct  the  whole,  and  to  sccui*e  com- 
bined and  effective  action.    No  "  prentice  hand"  is 
that  which  is  equal  to  the  task.     Great  are  the 
cares  and  responsibility  of  the  editor  of  a  first-class 
daily  paper,  all-imj)ortant  the  duties  he  performs 
and  the  superintendence  he  exercises.     Justly  has 
it  been  remarked   that    *'  no  human  occupation 
requires  more  incessant  industry  and  rigorous  tem- 
perance ;"  or,  we  may  add,  greater  tact,  judgment, 
intelligence  and  discretion.     An  editor  may  rarely 
or  never  write  himself ;  his  far  more  arduous  duty 
is  to  give  tone  and  harmony  to  the  whole,  and  to 
guard  against  incongruity  and  bad  taste.     If  tho- 
roughly   competent,    in    his   presence    all    goes 
smoothly  on — like  some  complicated  machine,  kept 
in   motion,  seemingly  without  an  effort,   by  one 
cunning  workman.     With  such  steadincbS  and  ap- 
parent facility   does  each   part   of    the  intricate 
mechanism  perform  its  allotted  movement,  that  one 
might   imagine  nothing  could  set  it  wrong,  and 
that  its   guidance  and  control  were  anything  but 
difficult.     Intrust  it  for  a  moment  to  a  less  effi- 
cient  hand,   and  the   difficulty  is  revealed.     Its 
action  soon  loses  in  uniformity  and  effect,  partial 
derangement  ensues,  and,  were  the  absence  of  the 
presiding  genius  prolonged,   the  mutilation  of  his 
substitute's  fingei*s,  and  the  ruin  of  the  machine, 
might  probably  be  tlie  result.     So  with  tlie  news- 
papef  that  is  fortunate  enough  to  ]X)sscss  an  editor 
of  first-rate  ability.     His  absence  can  never  pa *'' 
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long  unperccived  by  the  rnoro  intelligent  and 
attentive  portion  of  its  readers.  Parliament  is  up, 
London  empty,  sportsmen  are  blazing  in  the 
covers  and  idlers  lounging  by  the  sea ;  Scotland  and 
the  lakes,  Switzerland  and  the  Rhine,  are  overrun 
with  fugitives  from  metropolitan  smoke.  Who  better 
than  the  jaded  editor  has  earned  a  holiday  ?  So 
he,  too,  escapes  for  the  annual  recreation  needful 
to  preserve  the  health  and  revive  the  energies 
upon  which  drafts  so  large  have  been  made  by 
long  vigils  and  constant  brain- work.  Joyously 
speeds  the  weary  slave  of  the  lamp  to  enjoy  his 
well-merited  leisure  far  from  the  city's  din.  Well 
for  him  if  he  be  left  to  the  uninterrupted  enjoy- 
ment of  the  few  allotted  weeks.  What  man  is 
sure  of  his  morrow  ?  least  of  all  can  the  journalist 
divine  what  it  may  bring  forth.  Before  the  bright 
sand  of  his  holiday-glass  is  half  run  out,  some 
pressing  occasion  or  startling  novelty  occurs. 
Perhaps  a  foreign  revolution,  or  a  ministerial 
crisis;  a  war  is  imminent,  or  an  urgent  and 
perilous  social  question  is  suddenly  raised.  Or  it 
may  be  (vexatious  aboye  all !)  that  his  temporary 
substitute  goes  wrong — mistakes  the  public  pulse 
— attempts  to  drive  where  he  should  rather  follow, 
or,  at  most,  gently  lead.  The  public  are  disgusted ; 
the  paper  loses  credit— on  such  trifles  depend  the 
position  and  prosperity  of  a  powerful  journal.  It 
is  felt  that  one  man's  presence  is  indispensable 
to  check  the  evil  and  skilfully  retrace  the  steps 
astray.  Then  works  the  telegraph — then  whirls 
the  wheel.  From  his  sunny  saunter  in  Italian 
cities,  or  his  breezy  ramble  amidst  Pyrenean 
peaks,  the  truant  is  summoned  back,  fast  as  steam 
and  post-horses  and  double  pourboires  can  bring 
him,  to  repair  the  blunders  of  his  clumsy  subaltern 
— balancing,  as  he  scours  the  highway,  the  loss  of 
half  his  holiday  against  the  pleasurable  conscious- 
ness of  power  and  importance. 

Various  points,  relating  to  the  statistics  and 
organisation  of  the  London  press,  were  elucidated, 
a  few  months  ago,  by  the  evidence  given  before 
the  select  committee  on  newspaper-stamps,  evi- 
dence which  has  not,  we  believe,  been  as  yet  placed 
before  the  public  in  any  more  convenient  form 
than  that  of  a  Blue  Book.  Some  of  those  revelations 
of  the  press  are  both  curious  and  interesting,  par- 
ticularly those  that  concern  The  Times.  Of  this 
leviathan  journal,  it  appears,  upwards  of  thirty- 
eight  thousand  copies  are  daily  sold,  being  nearly 
double  the  aggregate  daily  sale  of  all  the  other 
morning  and  evening  papers  published  in  London. 
One  of  its  managers,  charged  especially  with  the 
superintendence  of  the  financial  and  commercial 
department,  declared  his  conviction  that  this  circu- 
lation might  be  doubled  within  a  couple  of  years, 
were  increase  of  circulation  the  sole  object  consi- 
dered. The  stamp  on  the  supplement  he  held  to 
be  the  chief  obstacle  to  so  vast  an  increase.  This 
stamp  it  is  that  hampers  the  expansive  energies  of 
the  paper,  by  compelling  its  conductors  to  stop 
the  press  when  the  value  of  the  advertisements 
con  tamed  in  the  supplement  are  exactly  balanced 
by  the  supplement's  cost  in  paper,  stamps  and 
printing.     The  supplement,  it  must  bo  borne  in 


mind,  is  given  gratis  ;  and,  at  fixed  rates,  its  con- 
tents can  produce  but  a  certain  sum.  So  that, 
after  a  certain  number  of  impressions,  the  cost  of 
each  additional  copy  of  the  supplement  must  be 
deducted  from  the  profit  of  the  corresponding 
Tvnes,  with  which  it  is  given.  But  the  cost  of 
the  supplement — so  it  results  from  the  evidence- 
exceeds  the  profit  on  a  Times,  and  hence  a  positire 
loss  to  the  proprietors.  Although  veiy  clearly 
put  and  exemplified  by  the  witness,  these  facts 
puzzled  some  of  the  Manchester  men  on  the  Com- 
mittee,  who  had  difficulty  in  comprehending  the 
possibility  of  loss  by  the  large  sale  of  an  article  of 
which  a  smaller  sale  yielded  a  great  profit.  A 
doublo  supplement,  having  a  penny  stamp,  inva- 
riably leaves  a  loss,  the  set-off  against  which  is  the 
larger  profit  upon  the  paper  on  those  occasions— 
not  veiy  frequent — -when  no  supplement  is  given. 
Those  are  the  profitable  days,  when  half  the  double 
sheet  is  packed  full  of  advertisements.  Then,  of 
course,  the  more  copies  sold  the  better,  there  being 
a  positive  profit  on  the  price  of  every  one.  Occa- 
sionally, when  events  of  great  public  interest  occor, 
the  TimeSt  published  without  a  supplement,  sells 
to  an  enormous  extent.  On  the  1st  of  May,  1^51, 
the  opening  day  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  52,000 
copies  were  printed,  and  the  publication  was  stopped 
only  because  there  was  not  time  to  produce  more : 
the  day  was  not  long  enough.  It  so  happened, 
however,  a  newspaper-agent  deposed — a  man  who 
transmits  to  the  provinces  one-seventh  of  all  the 
London  daily  papers  published — that,  on  the  1st 
of  May,  the  Timei  was  later  than  usual  in  going 
to  press  (a  circumstance  that  might  have  its  origin 
in  various  slight  accidents),  so  that  part  of  the 
additional  supply  was  too  late' for  the  morning 
trains,  and  consequently  useless.  This  leads  us  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  sale  is  kept  within  pro- 
fitable limits.  The  paper  is  valueless  after  a  cer- 
tain hour,  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  do  to  check 
the  sale  but  to  slacken  the  rate  of  printing  or 
deliveiy.  The  influx  of  advertisements  is  tremen- 
dous. From  twenty  to  thirty  columns,  the  Com- 
mittee were  informed,  were  daily  excluded  at  that 
season  of  the  year  (May). 

It  is  clearly  shown,  by  this  part  of  its  manager  s 
evidence,  that  the  Times  involuntarily  plays  the 
part  of  the  dog  in  the  manger,  appropriating  that 
**  which  not  enriches  it,"  but  whose  want  makes 
others   "  poor  indeed.  "    The  supplement,  if  di- 
vided amongst  the  Daily  News,  Herald,  CkronicU 
and  Posty  a  page  a-piece,  would  make  the  fortunes 
of  those   papers.      Thrust  upon   the  Titnes,  the 
plethora  of  wealth  causes   a  positive  loss.     It 
were  not  uninteresting  to  examine  in  detail  the 
causes  of  this  marked  preference  of  the  public  for 
the  Times  as  a  medium  of  advertisement.    Doubt- 
less, in  the  first  instance,  advertisements  are  at 
tracted  to  a  paper  in  proportion  to  its  known  ciiru- 
lation  and  popularity.     Then  there  is  a  reaction, 
and  the  circulation   increases  by  reason  of  the 
numerous  advertisements.     We  have  already  ad- 
verted  to   the   causes  of  the   first  rise  of  the 
Tim4*s   to   its   supremacy   in   the   London  press. 
The  lion's  share  of  advertisements,    for  which 
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it  was  originally  indebted  to  the  assumption 
of  a  perfectly  independent  tone  (thereby  address- 
ing itself  to  the  largest  number  of  readers  in 
the  country),  to  its  early  information  aiid  able  ma- 
nagement, has  doubtless  contributed,  in  no  mean 
degree,  to  maintain  it  in  its  high  position  and  fur- 
ther to  increase  its  cii*culation  to  the  most  extended 
limit  compatible  with  the  necessity  of  stamped 
supplements.  Moreover,  it  is  clearly  the  interest 
of  the  public  to  confine  the  bulk  of  their  adver- 


tisements, as  much  as  possible,  to  one  paper.  By 
freely  inserting  their  announcements  in  one  journal 
only,  they  save  expense ;  and,  as  long  as  they  know 
that  the  great  mass  of  readers  look  at  that  paper, 
the  majority  of  advertisers  will  but  charily  insert 
elsewhere.  Without  reference  to  its  name  or 
politics,  it  is  evidently  advantageous  to  the  public 
to  have  what  is  called  "  a  leading  journal"  for  their 
business-communications  with  eivch  other 
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The  catalogue  of  the  present  season  is  adorned 
with  a  motto  from  Bacon — ^''Painting  raises  the 
mind  by  accommodating  the  images  of  things  to 
our  desires."  There  is  a  great  deal  of  meaning 
in  this  short  phrase,  and  it  would  very  well  serve 
for  a  text  upon  which  one  might  preach  to  the 
profcssore  of  art  throughout  the  world  upon  the 
duty  they  owe  to  themselves,  to  their  profession, 
and  to  the  people.  We  have,  however,  no  space 
at  present  for  the  ideas  suggested  by  the  above 
maxim,  and  only  mention  it  to  propose  a  slight 
alteration  which  would  render  it  much  more 
apropos  to  the  practice  of  our  English  artists  iu 
the  present  day.  To  fit  appropriately  the  titlc- 
jjage  of  the  Royal  Academy  Catalogue,  it  should 
read  thus :  "  Painting  raises  money  by  accommo- 
dating the  images  of  things  to  the  desires  of  those 
uho  can  patf' — this  being  the  bosom  creed  of  all . 
our  brethren  of  the  bnish.  High  art  with  us  is 
that  which  fetches  the  highest  price,  and  every  man 
who  caters  for  the  market  has  an  eye  to  the  exist*  | 
iug  demand  for  some  species  of  goods  which  he 
must  manufacture  to  meet  the  existing  taste,  or  he 
will  lose  his  labour.  So  the  Royal  Academy  is  a 
great  shop  with  half-a-dozen  show-rooms — the 
only  difference  being  that  you  pay  for  admission 
whether  you  purchase  or  no. 

We  have  time  but  for  a  hasty  glance  at  this 
year's  stock  in  trade,  which  is  rather  under  than 
over  an  average  character. 

Martin  has  a  large  red  picture,  Lot's  egress  from 
Sodom  and  the  destruction  of  the  doomed  city, 
embodying  his  usual  excellences  and  a  more  thau 
usual  share  of  his  general  defects.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance the  sky  aj)pear8  one  ocean  of  vermilion,  and 
it  is  only  on  a  near  view  that  the  effects  of  the 
painter's  imagination  arc  discernible.  The  hell  of 
flame  and  ruin  from  which  the  exiles  are  hastening 
\6  finely  conceived,  and  terrible  to  look  at ;  but 
the  preponderating  masses  of  hot  colour  ruin  the 
picture  as  a  whole,  and  repel  the  eye  of  the  spec- 
tator, which  seeks  repose  elsewhere. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Ward's  picture  of  Charlotte  Corday 
going  to  execution,  if  not  the  finest  painting  in 
the  Academy,  is  the  finest  historical  production, 
with  the  exception  of  Maclise's  King  Alfred,  to 
be  found  upon  the  walls.  Robespierre's  sky-blue 
coat  is  an  eye-sore;  and  the  face  of  Charlotte 


Corday  is  as  disappointing  to  the  spectators  of  the 
picture  as  the  artist  perhaps  intended  it  to  be  1o 
the  wretches  who  came  to  study  the  expression  of 
that  fanaticism  of  which  they  w^ere  afraid.  There 
is,  however,  wonderful  vigour  and  vraisemhlance 
in  the  whole  scene,  the  truth  of  which  is  assisted 
in  a  remarkable  degree  by  the  absence  of  anything 
like  conventional  grouping.  The  work  is  painted 
with  noble  solidity,  and  will  stand  the  touch  of 
Time.  Six  inches  of  additional  canvas  on  the 
left  would  have  afforded  space  for  the  next  act  in 
the  bloody  drama. 

F.  Goodall  exhibits  a  fine  picture,  "  The  Last 
Load,"  the  largest,  if  we  recollect  right,  which  wo 
have  seen  from  his  pencil,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
best.  The  gorgeous  effect  of  sunlight  upon  his 
rich  flesh-tints  is  not  to  be  surpassed.  The  subject 
is  one  familiar  to  every  dweller  in  the  country ; 
the  canvas  is  crowded  with  all  the  accessories  re- 
quired to  tell  the  talc,  but  there  is  no  confusion, 
nothing  out  of  keeping  or  out  of  place.  This 
gentleman  a  few  years  ago  stepped  forth  at  once 
a  finished  artist;  and  from  that  time  to  this  the 
task  of  criticism,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  has 
been  but  one  of  praise. 

Mulready  this  year  sends  nothing,  unless  we  are 
to  except  an  attempt  at  landscape,  effected  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  infinitesimal  dots,  an  acre  of 
which  would  be  out- valued  by  a  single  square  foot 
of  Patrick  Nay  smith.  This  elaborate  failure  will, 
in  all  probability,  such  is  the  force  of  a  name,  bring 
the  artist  a  heavy  sum  of  money ;  but  we  can  look 
upon  its  perpetration  by  a  man  capable  of  such 
great  things  as  nothing  else  than  a  melancholy 
sacrifice  of  valuable  time. 

W.  E.  Frost,  of  cartoon  reputation,  cut  himself 
down  long  ago  to  the  breadth  of  the  counter,  the 
regular  saleable  size,  and  there  is  no  doubt  found 
his  account  in  it.  He  is  probably  picking  up  the 
crumbs  which  Etty  left.  At  any  rate,  he  paints 
similar  subjects — with  more  modesty  and  decency, 
it  must  be  granted,  but  at  the  same  tim^  with  a 
skill  in  colour  far  inferior  to  his  great  exemplar. 

Maclise  this  year  occupies  the  post  of  honour. 
Alfred,  disguised  as  a  Minstrel  in  the  Danish 
Camp,  is  a  w-ork  of  the  highest  class,  wanting  but 
a  practical  knowledge  of  colour  in  the  fleshes  to 
render  it  perfect.    The  amazing  facility  of  this 
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artist,  whether  he  attempts  the  emhodiment  of  the ! 
grandest  ideas  or  condescends  to  labour  indus- 
triously upon  the  minutest  details,  is  generally  the 
first  thing  which  impresses  the  spectator.  A  buckle, 
a  strap,  a  straw  or  a  blade  of  grass,  is  painted  ap- 
parently with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  the  smile  of 
beauty  or  the  scowl  of  hate ;  and  wherever  the  eye 
may  hayjpen  to  rest  upon  his  canvas,  there  are  the 
fruits  of  that  felicity  of  handling  which  is  the  cha- 
racteristic t>f  his  genius.  The  drawback  arising 
from  this  diffusion  of  excellence  in  detail  over 
every  square  inch  of  the  canvas,  is  seen  in  the  con- 
fused effect  of  the  whole.  There  is  a  want  of 
repose  which  prevents  the  eye  from  resting  with 
satisfaction  upon  any  particular  spot ;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  feelings  of  which  we  are  conscious  in 
presence  of  such  pictures  as  these  are  rather  those 
of  astonishment  and  admiration  than  of  delight. 

W.  P.  Friths  picture  of  an  English  mother  and 
child  is  a  truly  exquisite  productic»n,  and  superior 
in  our  view  to  the  scene  between  Pope  and  Lady 
Mary  Wortlcy  Montagu,  admirable  as  that  is. 
The  first,  wo  surmise,  is  a  literal  transcript  of  a 
home  scene,  and  it  is  one  which  cannot  fail  of  en- 
listing the  sympathies.  The  other  strikes  us,  with 
all  its  merits,  as  being  much  overdone.  Lady 
Mary,  upon  that  memorable  occasion,  would  hardly 
have  risen  in  the  bombastic  attitude  of  Distaffina, 
and  given  vent  to  a  roar  of  vulgar  laughter :  and 
poor  Pope  certainly  never  looked  the  balked  and 
savage  demon  he  is  here  represented. 

Mr.  Elmore  exhibits  a  scene  from  the  diary  of 
Pepys.  The  secretary's  wife  ("  poor  wretch")  is 
sitting  for  her  portrait,  while  ho  and  his  friends 
are  regaling  her  with  a  glee  or  madrigal.  The 
picture  is  well  and  clearly  painted;  but  what 
reason  upon  earth  induced  Mr.  Elmore  to  paint 
Pepys  with  the  old  and  world-worn  face  of  a  man 
of  fifty-five,  while  illnstrating  an  event  of  his  life 
which  took  place  when  he  was  two-and-thirty  ? 
Mr.  Egg,  in  a  picture  exhibited  last  year,  com- 
mitted the  same  ugly  and  awkward  blunder. 
Pepys,  in  Mr.  Egg's  picture,  has  been,  with  the 
face  of  a  bewigged  old  alderman  of  three-score, 
kissing  "  Pretty  Nell,"  who  is  p.iinted  in  her  teens ; 
the  fact  being  that  there  was  hardly  seven  years' 
difference  in  their  ages. 

There  are  the  usual  number  of  capital  land- 
scapes and  sea  and  port-views,  by  Stanfiold,  Lee, 
Cooper,  Creswick  and  others.  Among  the  land- 
scapes we  can  mention  but  two — a  hay-making 
and  sunset  by  Linnel,  a  most  astonishing  effect  of 
light  and  shade,  and  the  view  of  the  Crystal 
Pabce,  by  J.  D.  Harding,  painted  for  the  Queen. 
This  latter  picture  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  work 
which  Mr.  Harding  has  ever  produced.  The  sub- 
ject is  treated  in  a  manner  so  ingenious  and  imagi- 
native, and  yet  bo  truthful,  that  expectation  is  more 
than  satisfied*  The  Palace  is  idealised  into  some- 
thing fairy-like  without  a  departure  from  fact.  The 
effect  of  the  numerous  parallel  lines  is  broken  by 
intervening  foliage,  and  the  monster  object  of  view 


swathed  in  the  summer  atmosphere,  recedes  in  the 
distance,  while  the  foreground  swarms  with  pic- 
turesque groups  of  figures. 

We  must  not  complete  our  hasty  glance  without 
noticing  the  capital  work  of  Winterhalter,  entitled 
"Florinde."  This  is  a  style  of  art  altogether 
caviare  to  our  English  painters,  who  arc  not  fond 
enough  of  work  either  to  execute  or  to  relish  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  Like  the  "Alfred"  of  Maclis^o, 
it  is  industriously  finished  throughout  in  every 
part ;  but,  unlike  that,  the  fieshes  (and  the  figures 
are  all  semi-nudes)  bear  token  of  consummate  skill 
in  the  mystery  of  colour.  The  broad  clear  masses 
of  pearly  greys  remind  one  of  the  corresponding 
cool  shadows  in  the  pictures  of  Guido.  The  back- 
ground is  so  learnedly  managed  tliat  the  figures 
stand  out  from  it  to  that  degree  that  it  is  diilicalt 
to  imagine  that  you  are  gazing  on  a  fiat  surface. 
The  draperies,  by  their  careful  finish  and  artful 
shadowing,  aid  tlie  delusion ;  and,  so  far  as  me- 
chanical execution  goes,  this  picture  is  unrivalled 
in  the  exhibition.  In  composition  it  may  be  a 
little  too  formal,  and  this  impression  is  increased 
by  a  second  view.  But  it  is  a  truly  noble  work, 
and  the  sight  of  it  will  not  be  thrown  away  upon 
our  own  artists. 

The  last  picture  we  shall  notice,  and  wc  have 
reserved  it  to  the  last  because  it  is  the  best  picture 
of  its  kind  in  the  exhibition,  is  "The  Patron  and 
Patroness's  Visit  to  the  Village-school,"  by  Thomas 
Faed,  a  young  Scotchman.  The  great  merits  of 
this  picture  lie  in  the  artistic  yet  simple  grouping 
of  the  figures,  the  breadth  and  beauty  of  the  draw- 
ing, the  purity  of  the  colour,  and  the  management 
of  the  chiaroscuro.  It  would  be  difficult  for  any- 
one, and  we  believe  impossible  for  any  London 
artist,  to  effect  an  improvement  in  either  of  these 
particulars.  In  other  and  minor  respects  it  is  no 
less  deserving  of  praise.  The  exquisite  beauty  of 
some  of  the  children  has  never  been  surpassed,  and 
eqiialled  only  by  few ;  and  there  is  a  magnificence 
of  outline,  even  in  these  childish  forms,  indicative 
of  a  power  which  some  of  our  R.A.8  are  sadly  in 
want  of.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  evil  communi- 
cations with  London  artists  will  induce  Mr.  Faeil 
to  forego  his  present  simple  palette  for  the  sake  of 
the  red-hot  yellows  and  carnations  so  much  in 
vogue  with  us.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that 
he  would  not  be  a  gainer  by  the  exchange,  but  art 
would  be  the  loser,  and  Nature  would  be  deprived 
of  a  faithful  secretary.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that, 
without  any  vivid  or  flaring  colour,  by  sheer  force 
of  pure  and  quiet  light  contrasted  by  a  flood  ot 
transparent  shadows,  this  picture  of  Mr.  Faed's  not 
merely  holds  its  own,  but  in  a  measure  kills  the 
gaudy  productions  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  little  picture  of  "  Burns  and 
his  Highland  Mary,"  a  morsel  of  eome  ten  inches 
square,  which,  though  painted  in  quiet  colour, 
glimmers  like  a  star,  attracting  the  eye  of  the  roost 
careless  observer. 

Cetera  desunt 
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Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  session 
of  Parliament,  there  seems  to  have  been  only  one 
idea  in  the  House  of  Commons — and  of  that  one 
idea  the  people  oat  of  doors  seem  to  have  but 
one  opinion ;  for  their  countless  petitions^  at  least, 
to  Parliament  pray  "  Gk>od  Lord  deliver  us**  from 
the  on«  idea  of  a  Militia  Bill — more  than  12,000 
petitions,  with  more  than  300,000  adult  signatures 
to  them !  Only  one  petition  has  been  presented  in 
its  favour,  signed  by  ^fteen  boys  in  the  town  which 
gives  a  title  to  the  Prime  Minister.  Yet  this  ob- 
noxious bill  has  been  just  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons ! 

How  such  a  Bill  could  have  been  hatched ;  how 
it  could  have  had  such  an  extraordinarv  effect  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  to  tum  out  one  Ministry, 
always  weak  enough  it  is  true,  and  force  a  Protec- 
tionist Tory  Ministry  into  power ;  and,  more  than 
all,  with  astounding  majorities  in  its  favour  in  the 
House,  and  the  people  without  against  it,  how  it 
has  occupied  Parliament  for  several  weeks  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  useful  business — can  only  bo  ac- 
counted for  by  the  Commons  having  been  infected 
with  one  of  the  greatest  delusions  of  the  age. 

In  fact,  it  would  appear  that  the  more  egre- 
giously  wrong  and  inefficient  n  ministerial  mea- 
6ure  may  be,  the  greater  are  the  majorities  in  the 
present  misrepresentation  of  the  British  people  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Now  if  we  review  the  condition  of  the  several 
nations  of  Europe  (for  surely  we  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  America,  as  all  boundary  and  other  dis- 
putes have  been  peacefully  settled),  let  us  demand 
if  they  are  in  a  position  to  alarm  us  more  by  the 
terrors  of  an  invasion  in  the  years  1862,  *63,  '54, 
and  ^55y  than  during  the  years  1848,  *49,  '50,  and 
'ol.  We  can  make  it  clear  that  they  are  not  Yet 
Lord  John  Russell  was  no  sooner  relieved  of  the 
presence  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  his  Cabinet,  than 
be  conjured  up  a  monster  of  national  danger,  and 
he  brought  forth  a  ridicuius  mus  in  the  shape  of  a 
Militia  Bill,  and,  as  it  proved,  an  instrument  per- 
mitted by  the  gods  for  his  own  destruction. 

The  fetuity  of  Lord  John  Russell,  however,  be- 
came infectious.  He  was  no  sooner  out  of  power 
than  the  Derbyites  brought  forth  their  ridicuius 
mus — their  Militia  Bill :  a  Bill  which  all  really  able 
military  and  naval  officers  laugh  at  as  a  project 
which  will  prove  utterly  inefficient ;  a  Bill  the 
object  of  which  is  to  bribe  some  40,000  to  60,000 
of  country  clowns  and  town  vagabonds  to  assemble 
as  awkward  squads  for  three  or  four  weeks,  and 
then  to  let  them  loose  upon  the  nation  as  bad 
soldiers  and  worse  citizens.  Such  an  assemblage 
and  dispersion,  instead  of  adding  to  our  national 
defences,  will  more  certainly  constitute  an  inva- 
sion on  the  morality  and  peace  of  the  whole 
country. 

If  a  real  case  of  danger  to  the  country  were 
satisfactorily  established,  which  no  one  docs  really 
admit,  we  would  at  once  contend  fur  adding  10,000 


to  20,000  to  the  regiments  of  the  line,  and  5000 
effective  marines  to  the  10,000  or  12,000  already 
embodied.  But  no  such  danger  has  been  esta- 
blished ;  and  if  we  have  passed  safely  through  the 
last  four  years  which  have  disturbed  most  of  the 
continental  states  of  Europe,  and  which  caused 
France,  Austria,  Russia  and  Pnissia  to  nearly  re- 
double armies  which  tliey  are  now  greatly 
reducing,  we  contend  that  supporting  the  Militia 
Bill  night  after  night  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Session,  either  by  the  Russell  or  Derby  minis- 
tries, constitutes  at  least  a  national  defence  madness. 

We  are,  however,  of  opinion,  that  while  the 
tnie  policy  of  this  country  is  peaces  neutrality,  and 
freedom  of  intercourse  with  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  we  should  at  the  same  time  be  formidably 
prepared  to  defend  our  coasts,  our  trade,  and  our 
navigation.  We  believe  that,  with  skilful  military, 
and  especially  naval  arrangements,  we  are  at  the 
present  time  able  to  defend  our  shores,  ships  and 
trade  as  at  any  period  of  British  history;  that 
we  are  more  than  sufficiently  formidable  to  prevent 
any  sudden  invasion  or  surprise  from  France,  or 
even  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  if  they  were,  which 
is  impossible,  to  combine  against  our  independence 
and  freedom,  and  we  can  adduce  facts  to  establish 
the  proofs  of  this  assertion. 

The  Government  and  ruler  of  France  constitutes 
the  monster  of  terror.  That  ruler  and  that 
Government  has  been  consented  to  by  the  French 
people ;  and  if  not  hereafter  to  be  consented  to  by 
them,  the  whole  is  a  question  for  them,  not  for  us. 
Let  us,  therefore,  maintain  peace  and  friendship 
with  France,  and  with  such  Government  as  the 
French  people  choose  or  consent  to  for  themselves. 
If  the  French  bear  with,  or  have  either  a  tradi- 
tional or  sudden  affection  for  despotic  rule,  and 
are  indifferent  to  the  spirit,  principle  and  practice 
of  religious,  civil  and  political  liberty,  it  is  evident 
that  they  tacitly  at  least  declare  themselves  unfit 
for  intellectual  freedom ;  and  if  so,  let  them  either 
suffer  or  enjoy  the  consequences. 

It  is  for  us  to  be  neutral ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  possibility  of  our  shores  and  of  our  chan- 
nels of  trade  and  navigation  being  interrupted,  let 
us  be  in  a  condition  to  defend  ourselves  and  to 
chastise  those  who  may  dare  to  invade  our  peace 
and  our  property.  But  in  estimating  the  dangers 
or  possibility  of  a  war,  we  draw  a  wide  distinction 
between  a  wise  and  energetic  preparation  for 
defence  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  Legis- 
lature of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  fears  or 
ignorance  of  those  alarmists  who  terrify  her 
Majesty's  subjects  by  exaggerating  dangers  to 
which  the  British  Isles  are  exposed  in  the  event 
of  sudden  invasions,  especially  from  France. 
Before,  however,  proceeding  to  draw  up  n  compa- 
rative view  of  the  nautical  and  belligerent  condi- 
tions of  England  and  Franco,  let  us  briefly  view 
the  condition  of  the  other  states  of  Europe.  We 
will  begin  with  Russia. 
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The  fact  of  the  extraordinary  magnitude  of  this 
empire  is  the  greatest  cause  of  Russian  wealcncss 
as  an  aggressive  power.  The  difficult  and  long 
egress  to  the  ocean  from  seaports  frozen  up  for  half 
the  year  is  another  which  never  has  permitted,  and 
never  will  allow,  Bussia  to  become  a  formidable 
naval  power.  What  has  the  Russian  navy  done 
since  first  created  by  that  able  semi-savage,  the 
Czar  Peter?  Absolutely  nothing!  The  nume- 
rous nations  of  Russia — Finns,  Lets,  Germans,  Poles, 
Sclaves  and  Asiatics — constitute  also  a  third  and 
great  element  of  Russian  weakness :  the  long  and 
unsuccessful  war  against  the  imconquered  Circas- 
sians proves  this  fact  Finally,  the  financial  con- 
dition of  Russia  would  render  an  aggressive  war  at 
a  distance  impossible.  While  we  admit  at  once 
that  Russia  is  well  able  to  send  an  army  over  her 
immediate  border,  either  to  crush  liberty  in  Hun- 
gary or  to  harass  the  Turkish  power  in  the  Danu- 
bian  provinces,  we  contend  that  the  west  of  Europe 
need  have  no  dread  of  Russia;  although,  if  joined 
to  Austria  and  Prussia,  her  Cossacks  miglit  by 
possibility  again  reach  Paris  in  a  last  war-attempt 
to  restore  legitimacy  in  France,  With  such  an 
attempt,  with  the  internal  affairs  of  foreign  Europe, 
or  any  foreign  state,  we  never  ought  to  interfere. 
We  may  thank  heaven  that  the  Queen  of  the 
British  Isles  is  not  Sovereign  of  Hanover,  and 
that  we  have  no  business  ever  to  engage  in  the 
battles  of  continental  Europe. 

As  the  Russian  naval  power  has  been  described 
as  formidable  and  dangerous,  we  will  state  its 
actual  strength. 

Russia  is  powerful  within,  but  in  every  respect 
feeble  beyond  the  countries  which  immediately 
adjoin  her  frontiers.  Her  fleet  in  1840  consisted 
of  fifly-six  ships  of  the  line  (of  which  thirty-one 
in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  twenty-five  in  the 
Black  Sea)  and  forty-eight  frigates  (thirty  of  which 
in  the  Baltic  and  eighteen  in  the  Black  Sea),  with 
a  few  steam-vessels,  the  latter  built  chiefly  in 
England.  In  1851  the  number  of  ships  of  the 
line  were  reduced  to  twenty-four  in  the  Baltic  and 
twenty-four  in  the  Black  Sea ;  and  the  frigates  to 
twenty-five  in  the  Baltic  and  twenty  in  the  Black 
Sea.  The  number  of  steam-ships  have  been  in- 
creased to  about  thirty-two,  the  best  and  largest  of 
which  have  been  constructed  and  fitted  with  en- 
gines in  Great  Britain. 

All  the  Russian  sailing-ships  have  been  ill  con- 
structed, ill  officered,  badly  manned,  and  worse 
disciplined.  But  the  fact  that  the  ships  of  Russia 
for  several  months  of  the  year  remain  frozen  in 
the  ctd  de  sac  of  one  sea,  and  for  a  considerable 
period  in  that  of  another,  may  of  itself  dissipate 
any  dread  which  may  be  entertained  on  the  part 
of  any  Western  European  power  in  regard  to  the 
fleets  of  the  Czar.  Nor  can  we  join  in  the  many 
calumnies  against  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  To 
judge  rightly  of  his  government,  we  would  re- 
quire to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  his 
empire  and  the  ignorance  of  his  subjects.  In 
England  he  would  readily  be  a  liberal  and  consti* 
tutional  king ;  it  is  doubtful  if  he  could  be  more 
60  than  he  is,  and  reign  in  Russia. 

"  With  respect  to  the  Russian  nav)-,"  says  M. 


Custine,  *^  the  present  emperor  seems  endeavouring 
to  realise  the  favourite  object  of  Peter  I.  Bat 
however  powerful  the  man  may  be,  he  has,  sooner 
or  later,  to  acknowledge  that  nature  is  more' 
powerful  still.  As  long  as  Russia  keeps  within 
her  natural  limits,  the  Russian  navy  will  continae 
the  mere  hobby  of  the  emperor;  and,  in  onr 
mind,  the  view  of  the  naval  power  of  Russia 
gathci'cd  together  at  the  cul  de  sac  of  the  Gulf  for 
the  amusement  of  the  Czar,  at  the  gate  of  his 
capital,  had  caused  only  a  painful  impresBion." 
"The  vessels,"  says  M.  Custine,  "  which  will  in- 
evitably be  lost  in  a  few  winters,  without  having 
rendered  any  service,  suggested  to  my  mind  images, 
not  of  the  power  of  a  great  country,  but  of  the  use- 
less toils  of  the  poor  unfortunate  people  condemned 
to  labour.  The  ice  is  a  more  terrible  enemy  to 
this  navy  than  a  foreign  power ;  for  a  time  the 
pupil  returns  to  his  prison,  the  plaything  to  its 
owner,  when  the  ice  begins  to  wage  its  more 
serious  war  upon  the  imperial  finances.  Lord 
Durham  once  renmrked,  that  the  Russian  ships  of 
war  were  but  the  playthings  of  the  Russian  Sove- 
reign. During  three  months*  naval  exercise,  the 
young  pupils  remain  performing  evolutions  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cronstadt,  the  more  advanced 
extend  their  voyage  of  diFCovery  to  Riga,  and  some 
few  ships  go  as  far  as  Copenhagen,  and  a  solitary 
ship,  now  and  then,  strays  into  the  Atlantic  To 
admire  Russia  in  approaching  it  by  water,  it  is 
necessary  to  forget  the  approach  to  England  by  the 
Thames :  the  first  is  the  image  of  death,  the  last 
of  life.  The  thoughts  of  the  navy  being  destined 
to  perish  without  ever  having  been  in  action,  ap- 
peared to  me  like  a  dream.  If  the  sight  of  such 
an  armament  impressed  me  with  any  sentiment, 
it  was  not  the  fear  of  war,  but  the  curse  of  tyranny. 
The  maxim  of  Peter  the  Great  was,  *  The  sea  at 
any  cost  f  and  he  founded  the  maritime  capital  of 
the  Sclavonians  in  a  marsh  among  the  flnns,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Swedes.  But  the  outlet  to 
the  sea  is  closed  during  eight  months  of  the  year." 

Upon  the  whole  naval  list  of  Russia  there  are 
sixty-three  admirals,  three-fourths  of  whom  have 
never  been  to  sea,  many  of  whom,  being  civilians, 
hold  commissions  merely  to  give  them  rank; 
seventy-two  captains  of  the  first  class,  eighty  of  the 
second,  and  211  lieutenants  The  number  of  men 
decreed  by  iikase  for  the  service  of  the  fleet  is 
fixed  at  50,000  ;  but  at  least  40,000  of  these  have 
not  been  brought  up  to  the  sea,  and,  according  to 
a  report  which  we  have  received,  the  ofl^jcrs 
have  little  scientific  skill  and  leas  nautical  expe* 
rience ;  and  even  sailors  on  board  of  the  Russian 
ships  are  considered  as  destitute  of  maritime 
knowledge  and  activity,  and  without  pracUce  in 
the  art  of  gunnery. 

The  navy  of  Sweden  is  as  follows : — 10  ships  of 
the  line,  8  frigates,  8  brigs  and  corvettes,  f« 
schooners,  8  mortar-boats,  22  transports,  25C  gun- 
boats, &c.,  l^  steamers;  total,  830. 

The  navy  of  Norway  is,  2  frigates,  3  con'ettes, 
1  brig,  5  schooners,  i  steamers,  4  steam-packets, 
132  gun-boats:  seamen,  5000,  from  sixteen  U) 
thirty  years  of  age. 

The  Danish  navy  is,  5  ships  of  the  line  of  Si, 
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1  of  66,  2  frigates  of  48,  3  of  46,  2  of  40, 1  cor- 
vette of  26. 4  of  20,  2  brigs  of  16,  2  of  12,  1  of  8, 

2  of  6,  1  cutter  of  6,  1  of  4,  2  of  2  guns— total,  29 
sliipa  and  996  guns ;  18  mortar-boats,  15  mortar- 
barqacs,  41  gun-boats,  4  gun-ships,  4  steamers. 

The  navy  of  Holland  consists  of  2  first-class 
ships  of  the  line  of  84  guns,  5  second-class  of  74 
(3  in  building),  3  first-class  frigates  of  60  and  54, 
a  second-class  (0  in  building)  of  44  and  38  guns, 
a  frigates  of  2«  guns,  12  corvettes  (3  in  building) 
of  -28  and  26  guns,  3  corvettes  of  22  and  20  guns, 
17  brigs  and  packet-ships  of  18,  14,  and  12  guns, 
24  galleys  of  14  and  3  guns,  1  corvette  for  naval 
instraction,  7  first-class  steam-boats  (in  building), 
7  second-class,  and  4  third-class;  1  admiral,  3 
vice-admirals,  20  captains  of  the  line,  31  captains 
of  frigates,  292  lieutenants,  139  midshipmen,  85 
medical  officers,  50  administrative  officers,  5,692 
men  and  boys,  1,524  marines,  and  400  seamen  in 
Java,  the  East  Indies,  &c. 

The  navy  of  Spain  consisted  in  January,  1851, 
of  2  ships  of  the  line  of  74,  5  frigates  (1  of  52, 
1  of  44,  2  of  42,  and  one  of  32  guns) ;  6  corvettes 
(2  of  30,  1  of  24.  and  3  of  16  guns);  8  brigs  (1 
of  20,  1  of  18,  3  of  16,  and  3  of  12  guns);  15 
steamers  from  40  to  350  horse  power ;  3  galleys 
from  1  to  3  guns ;  2  packet-boats  of  a  gun  each ; 
1  logger,  1  felucca,  I  balanccUo,  transport-ships, 

1  frigate,  4  brigs,  3  guard-ships,  7  steam-ships  of 
140  horse  power,  3  transport-ships ;  and  3  brigs  to 
carry  16  guns  were  ordered  to  be  built  in  April 
1850 ;  and  during  the  latter  part  of  that  year  and 
in  1851,  some  three  or  four  large  steam-boats  have 
been  contracted  for  and  added  to  the  Spanish  navy. 

The  following  is  the  navy  of  Portugal :  2  ships 
of  SO  guns,  5  frigates  of  50,  1  of  54 ;  8  corvettes 
from  20  to  24,  11  brigs  of  10  to  20,  7  schooners, 
and  2  steam-ships. 

The  navy  of  Sardinia  is — 4  frigates,  4  corvettes, 
3  brigantines,  1  brig,  6  steamers,  dbc. — in  all,  60 
ships  and  900  guns;  1  commander-in-chief,  2 
admirals,  7  captains  of  ships,  6  captains  of  frigates, 
and  2,860  seamen. 

The  navy  of  the  two  Sicilies  is — 1  ship  of  80 
gnns,  5  frigates  of  60  and  44,  1  corvette  of  22, 

2  bombships,  5  brigantines  of  20,  2  galleys  of  1 4 
—-total,  484  guns;  6  steam-ships  of  300  horse 
power,  2  carrying  mortars  and  4  cannon ;  I 
steamer  of  6  guns,  1  of  180  horse  power,  I  of 
120, 2  of  50  horse  power,  1  of  40,  2  of  300  (in 
building);  113  officers,  76  surgeons,  100  pilots, 
12  ship-builders — total,  301 ;  3,468  marine  consta- 
bles, 1,650  marines,  70  labourers,  24  mechanics, 
and  150  telegraphists. 

The  Austrian  navy  consists  of  4  frigates  of  from 
40  to  50  guns ;  6  sloops  of  from  16  to  24  guns ;  1 1 
gun-brigs  of  10  to  16  guns ;  4  gollettes  from  5  to 
12  guns;  2  steam-boats  of  300  horse  power  each, 

2  of  160,  2  of  12,  I  of  100,  1  of  80  horao  power, 
ftod  2  smaller  steamers.  Besides  which,  there 
were  on  the  stocks  in  1851,  1  frigate,  3  sloops,  3 
brigs,  3  gollettes,  and  5  steam-boats. 

The  navy  of  Greece  comprises  2  corvettes  of 
26  gmis,2  steamers  of  1  to  6  guns,  1  packet-boat; 

3  brigs  of  12,  10  of  2 ;  7  schooners  of  2  to  10,  2 
of  6,  1  of  2;  5  cutters  of  2  to  4;   1  yncht;  12 


sloops,  with  a  total  of  22  guns,  and  2  banpies  of 
2  guns  each. 

The  Turkish  navy  consists  of  2  ships  of  the  line 
of  120;  2  of  100;  3  of  90;  1  of  84;  1  of  80; 
one  frigate  of  56 ;  1  of  44 ;  3  or  4  sloops,  and  4 
or  5  steamers. 

The  navy  of  Brazil  is  as  follows :  2  frigates  of 
54  and  30  guns,  5  corvettes,  in  all  98  guns ;  2  brigs 
of  18  guns;  10  brig-schooners  of  68  guns;  3 
ketches  of  13  guns ;  2  schooners  of  4  guns ;  5  gun- 
boats and  6  steamers.  Disarmed :  1  frigate,  2  cut- 
ters, 1  barque,  2  steamers  and  6  transports. 

The  United  States  of  America  do  not  pretend 
to  maintain  a  great  navy.  A  few  ships  are  kept  in 
commission,  more  for  training  officers  and  seamen 
than  for  naval  battles  or  aggression.  The  latest 
naval  return.  Sept,  1851,  gives  10  ships  of  the 
line  of  74  guns;  1  of  120  guns;  2  frigates  of  36 
guns ;  12  frigates  of  44  guns,  and  1  of  54  gnns ;  16 
sloops-of-war  of  20,  1  of  18,  and  4  of  16  gnns ;  4 
brigs  of  10  guns;  3  surveying-schooners,  7  steamers 
and  5  store-ships  of  1  to  2  guns. 

Besides  which,  there  were  1  steam-ship  of  1 1  Ognns 
in  the  Mediterranean,  1  steam-frigate  of  8  guns  in 
the  Indian  Seas  ;  1  of  6  guns,  home  squadron,  and 

2  of  6  guns,  in  ordinary  ;  10  smaller  steamers  of 
from  1  to  4  guns,  1  of  which  is  on  the  Lakes,  I 
receiving-ship,  Philadelphia,  3  as  tenders,  1  in  the 
Pacific,  2  home  squadron,  and  2  of  the  largest  in 
ordinary. 

Of  the  ships  of  the  line,  3  only  were  in  com- 
mission, as  receiving-ships  at  Norfolk,  New  York 
and  Boston;  4  are  on  the  stocks,  1  of  which 
is  in  Sackett*s  Harbour,  Lake  Ontario,  and  the 
remaining  are  in  ordinary.  Of  the  frigates,  1  of 
54  is  in  the  Mciliterranean,  1  of  44  in  the  Pacific, 
1  of  44  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  I  fitting  for  sea,  7  of 
44  and  2  of  30  in  ordinary,  and  2  of  4  4  on  the 
stocks.  Of  the  20-gun  sloops,  2  are  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  2  in  the  Indian  Seas,  1  on  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  1  fitting  for  the  Pacific,  2  in  the  home 
squadron,  4  in  the  Pacific,  1  a  receiving-ship,  and 

3  in  ordinary ;  one  sloop  of  18  guns  is  a  receiving- 
ship  at  Baltimore.  Of  16-gun  sloops,  1  is  used 
as  a  naval  school,  1  in  the  Indian  seas,  1  in 
the  Pacific,  1  on  the  coist  of  Africa.  Of  10-gun 
brigs,  2  are  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  1  on  the  coast 
of  Brazil,  and  1  in  the  Pacific. 

Now  to  guard  the  vast  commerce  of  the  United 
States  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  there  is  no  sail- 
ing line  of  battle  ship  at  sea — in  the  Mediter- 
ranean,  1  frigate  of  54  guns,  and  1  screw-steamer 
of  110  guns  ;  in  the  Pacific,  1  44-gun  frigate, 
6  sloops,  1  gun-brig,  and  1  small  steam-ship ;  in 
the  Indian  Seas,  2  sloops  of  20  guns,  1  of  16  guns, 
and  1  steam-boat  with  8  guns.  On  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  1  frigate  of  44  guns,  1  sloop  of  20  guns, 
and  1  brig  of  10  guns.  On  the  coast  of  Africa 
(by  treaty  with  England  and  France),  2  sloops  of 
20  guns,  1  of  10  gnns,  2  brigs  of  10  guns  ;  and 
on  the  home  squadron^  2  frigates  of  44  guns,  2 
steam-frigates,  and  2  small  steamers.  Or,  in  all, 
1  frigate  of  54  guns,  4  of  44  guns,  13  sloops,  4  gun- 
brigs,  1  firatclass  steam-ship,  3  frigates,  and  3 
small  steam-boats.  " 

Let  us  now  examine  the  railitarv,  naval,  and 
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fiscal  powers  of  Franco  and  England.  In  June, 
1851,  the  minimum  or  peace  military  establish- 
ment of  France  was  fixed  by  the  Minister  of  War 
at  no  less  than  366,463  men ;  and  by  conscription, 
the  number  may  be  increased  to  500,000.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  high  state  of  discipline, 
or  the  excellency  of  the  accoutrements,  of  this 
force,  either  for  the  purpose  of  offensive  or  defen- 
sive warfare.  But  in  the  indignant  though  sullen 
state  of  the  French  people,  notwithstanding  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  great  majority  to  be  allowed 
to  pursue  their  occupations  of  industry  without 
molestation,  wo  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  greater  portion  of  that  army  will  be  found 
necessary  to  maintain  within  France  the  absolutism 
which  has  destroyed  the  Constitution,  and  which 
has  established  an  illegal,  unscrupulous  and  arbi- 
trary domination  over  the  liberties  as  well  as  the 
property  of  the  French  people.  Algiers  alone  re- 
quires a  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry  force  of 
from  75,000  men  to  100,000  men ;  Paris,  a  garri- 
son of  from  60,000  to  80,000;  Lyons,  Marseilles, 
Toulon,  Brest,  Ij*  Orient,  Cherbourg,  Rochfort, 
Toulouse,  Amiens,  Lisle,  Strasburg,  Metz,  Rouen, 
Dijon  and  about  eighty  fortified  towns  and  strong 
places,  have  for  protection  large  garrisons  in  each 
of  those  places.  The  Rhine,  from  Muhlhausen  to 
the  frontiers  of  the  Bavarian  and  Prussian-Rhenish 
territories,  and  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland,  Savoy, 
and  Piedmont,  are  also  strongly  guarded ;  and  the 
last  element  of  force  which  France  has  least  the 
power  of  paying  or  sparing,  would  be  an  army  to 
invade  England. 

With  regard  to  the  French  navy,  we  find  that  it 
consisted — ^ships  old  and  new,  great  and  small,  and 
on  the  stocks — in  January,  1851,  of  328  vessels, 
including  steamers.  Of  this  fleet,  40  were  ranked 
as  ships  of  the  line,  10  of  which  were  of  the  first 
class,  JO  of  the  second,  15  of  the  third,  and  5  of  the 
fotirth  class.  There  are  50  frigates — that  is  to  say, 
15  of  the  first  class,  or  equal  to  British  frigates  of 
42  to  50  guns;  20  of  the  second  class,  and  15  of 
the  third  class ;  4  corvettes,  or  sloops  of  war ;  50 
brigs,  30  of  the  first  class  and  20  of  the  second ; 
30  vessels,  including  gun-brigs,  schooners  and 
tenders ;  and  16  transport-ships,  averaging  from 
300  to  600  tons.  Besides  which,  there  are  102 
steamers  afloat  and  building  in  the  slips.  These 
include  50  packets,  the  largest  of  which  are  of 
200  horse  power,  30  of  which  are  from  160  to 
200  horse  power,  and  20  of  120  horse  power  and 
under.  There  are  10  steam-frigates  of  from  450 
to  600  horse  power ;  20  sloops  or  corvettes  of  from 
320  to  400  horse  power,  20  of  from  220  to  300 
horse  power;  and  two  floating-batteries,  one  of 
400  and  the  other  of  500  horse  power.  Four  or 
five  large  ships  have  been  ordered  to  be  built  since 
January,  1851,  and  some  progress  has  been  made 
in  their  construction. 

Several  of  the  French  line  of  battle  ships  and 
the  larger  frigates  are  magnificent  vessels,  their 
sailing-lines  of  admirable  draught,  and  their  models 
beautiful.  Their  cannons  and  arms  are  also  ad- 
mirable. Several  of  thoir  screw  steam-ships  are 
strongly  and  firmly  constructed,  and  eflioiently 
fitted  out ;  but  generally  their  machinery  is  far  in- 


ferior to  that  of  England,  and  their  speed  dower 
than  that  of  English  steam-ships.  None  of  them  are 
equal,  either  in  power  or  speed,  to  the  fleet  of  the 
Cunard  line,  or  to  several  of  the  ships  of  the  West 
India  and  Peninsular  lines.  In  rigging,  we  mayalao 
consider  the  French  navy  inferior  to  British  ships. 
The  ships  of  the  line  which  were  last  year  dis- 
played at  Cherbourg  were  the  prime  ships  of  the 
French  navy;  and,  notwithstanding  the  enthu- 
siastic admiration  of  them  by  one  British  admiral, 
we  heard  the  mancBuvring  condemned  as  unskilful 
by  experienced  naval  ofiicers.  But  still  the  nav)' 
of  France  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  Tlie 
deficiency  will  be  found  chiefly  in  the  scarcity  of 
able  and  skilful  seamen  to  man  them  in  case  of 
war. 

According  to  the  last  account  of  the  Minister  of 
Marine,  the  French  fleet  was  in  such  condition, 
that  23  aliips  of  the  line,  81  frigates,  35  corvettes, 
and  47  brii^s  were  ready  to  be  put  into  commission, 
together  with  14  steam-frigates,  13  corvettes,  and 
34  small  steam-packets.  The  number  of  officers, 
consisting  of  admirals,  vice-admirals,  rear-admirals, 
captains  of  ships  of  the  line,  post-captains,  lieu- 
tenants, ensigns  or  midshipmen,  and  cadets, 
amounted  to  1872.  The  number  of  seamen,  iu- 
cluding  marines,  the  greater  part  of  whom  hare 
never  been  at  sea,  was  decreed  to  be  ti7,000. 
The  French  mercantile  navy  is  comparatively  in- 
significant. As  far  as  we  can  learn,  there  are  not 
in  it  15  ships  above  500  tons.  We  have  in  the 
Thames  one  single  firm  who  own  20  ships  of 
from  1000  to  1,400  tons,  fit  for  frigates;  and  other 
London  firms,  and  firms  in  Newcastle  and  Ghis- 
gow,  have  fleets  nearly  as  magnificent  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  number  of  French  naval  officers  and 
seamen  : — 2  admirals,  10  vice-admirals,  20  rear- 
admirals,  110  captains  of  ships  of  the  line,2«^ 
captains  of  frigates,  650  lieutenants,  550  midship- 
men, 300  cadets;  total,  1,872  officers,  and  20,(^00 
seamen  of  all  kinds  inactive  sea  service  and  iu  the 
ports. 

The  naval  expenditure  of  Prance,  which  includes 
that  of  the  colonies,  amounted  in  1 851  to  the  fol- 
lowing sums : — Central  administration  or  Admi 
ralty,  808,500f.  (.t\34,340);  scientific  expense?, 
404,i00f.  (£16,164) ;  colonial  expenditure  (not  in- 
eluding  Algiers),  17,00a,000f.  (£716,080);  for 
extraordinary  constructions  and  other  works, 
3,95r),000f.  (£158,'200.)  The  total  expenditure 
amounted  to  106,449,413f.  (£4,5J57,976  13.0; 
which  sum  includes  the  whole  of  the  ordnance 
of  the  naval  department  of  PVance.  The  interest 
of  the  debt  of  France  was,  for  1851,  391,154,70Mf. 
(€15,616,100  lOa.),  and  the  total  expenditore  of 
France  for  1851  amounted  to  l,434,684,047f. 
(.£57,38r),:J61,  18s.  4d.)  This  included  the  ex- 
penses of  collection  and  80,000,000f.  of  draw- 
backs, reimbursements  and  premiums  alloweil 
for  various  exemptions,  which  reduced  the  amount 
by  3,t2O0,O00f.  leaving  a  net  expenditure  of 
£o4,i85,:^61  IBs,  4d.  for  3 5, 5 00,OUO  of  a  popu- 
lation. 

As  compared  with  the  dreaded  naval  and  mili- 
tary inva<ling  power  of  France,  let  us  now  earyvj 
the  defensive  ix)wer  of  the  United  Kingdom :— 
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The  British  navy,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1852, 
coDflisted  altogether  (exclusive  of  old  ships  for 
harbour  service)  of  545  vessels,  great  and  small, 
inclading  steam-ships.  Of  these  87  are  ships  of 
the  line,  viz.,  24  of  102  to  120  gnns,  14  of  90 
guns,  26  of  80  to  84,  and  23  from  72  to  78  guns. 
The  Royal  Albert  of  120  gims,  the  Sanspareil  of 
81,  the  Saint  Jean  D' Acre  of  1 00,  the  Agamemnon 
of  90,  and  the  James  Watt  of  90  guns,  have  power- 
ful steam-engines  as  screw  line  of  battle  ships. 
There  are  06  sailing-frigates,  viz.,  2  of  60  guns, 
30  of  50,  8  of  44,  J  8  of  42,  5  of  40,  2  of  36,  and 
2  of  38  guns ;  21  corvettes  of  22  to  28  guns,  and 
124  smaller  vessels,  carrying  20  guns  and  under. 

Of  the  steam-ships  of  war  there  are  16  screw- 
frigates,  carrying  from  24  to  00  guns  according  to 
calibre,  and  from  300  to  560  horse-power ;  besides 
12  screw  steam-sloops,  varying  from  250  to  400 
horsepower,  and  12  screw  steam-ships  of  200 
horsepower  and  under;  12  steam-frigates,  with 
paddle-wheels,  of  400  to  800  horsepower,  and  26 
of  :J00  to  560  horse  power,  28  from  200  to  300 
horse  power,  and  50  under  200  horse  power. 

Of  the  foregoing  formidable  naval  force,  the 
following  are  still  on  the  stocks,  but  almost  all  of 
them  BO  near  completion  that  they  might  be 
launched  and  put  into  commission  in  a  few  weeks, 
viz.,  Royal  Albert  (screw)  of  120  guns,  "Windsor 
Castle  (screw)  of  120,  the  Roval  Sovereign  120, 
Prince  of  Wales  120,  Victoria  116,  Royal  Fi-ed- 
erick  116,  Saint  Jean  D'Acre  100,  James  Watt 
OO,  Algiers  90,  Agamemnon  (screw)  90,  launched 
May  22nd  at  Woolwich,  Caesar  90,  Exmouth  90, 
Hannibal  90,  Cressy  80,  Hood  80,  Irresistible 
^n,  Majestic  80,  Princess  Royal  80,  Orion  80, 
Immortalit6  60,  Melpomene  60,'Homet  60,  Cruiser 
fiO,  Emerald  60,  Imp<5rieuse  50,  Euryalus  50, 
Narcissus  50,  Phoebe  50,  Severn  50,  Sutlej  50, 
Tribune  (steam-frigate)  30  guns.  Rover  16,  Har- 
rier of  60  horse  power.  Despatch  12  guns,  Kan- 
garoo 12,  Squirrel  12  guns. 

The  distribution  of  the  British  fleet,  including 
the  ships  on  the  stocks,  has  been,  during  the  last 
four  months,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  as 
follows : — 

At  Plymouth,  on  January  l&t,  1852,  wo  pos- 
wssed  a  force  of  23  line  of  battle  ships,  from 
72  to  120  guns,  and  2  of  90  gnns  building; 
22  frigates,  from  40  to  50  guns,  and  2  of  50 
building;  7  sailing-ships  from  22  to  3G  guns; 
24  under  20  guns;  1  line  of  battle  scrcw- 
Rteamer  of  81  guns,  350  horse  power ;  1  line 
of  battle  screw-steamer  of  100  guns,  650  horse 
p<>wer ;  2  screw  frigates  of  44  guns,  and  350  horse 
power  each ;  1  screw  frigate  of  400  horse  power ; 
I  paddle  frigate  of  300  horse  power ;  1  sloop  of 
280,  1  of  160,  1  of  100,  and  one  of  50  horse 
power.  Total  line  of  battle  ships,  sailing-vessels 
and  steamers,  27  of  the  line,  26  large  frigates,  8 
lesser  frigates,  and  28  smaller  ships  of  war. 

Of  these  we  had  in  full  commission  on  the  1st 
April  at  Plymouth,  the  St.  George  120,  Impreg- 
nable 104,  Lcander  50,  the  Racer  (sloop)  12 ;  and 
the  Dauntless  (screw  steam-ship)  24  guns  and  540 
horse  power,  the  Magicienne  1 0  guns,  400  horse 
power,  and  the  Hecate  240  horse  power. 


At  Portsmouth  the  naval  force  consisted,  1st 
January,  1852,  of  21  line  of  battle  ships  afloat  and 
5  building,  being  26  line  of  battle  ships  of  from 
72  to  120  guns ;  12  sailing-frigates  of  42  to  50  guns, 
and  15  steam-frigates  from  350  to  620  horse  power ; 
4  sailing-ships  of  22  to  36  guns,  1 1  small  ships,  and 
10  steamers  from  100  to  300  horse  power,  and  2 
under  100  horse  power. 

On  the  1st  April  there  were  in  commission  at 
Portsmouth,  the  Neptune  120,  the  Queen  116 
(from  the  Mediterranean  fleet).  Victory  101,  Prince 
Regent  90,  Rodney  90,  Superb  80,  Winchester  50, 
Excellent  (gunnery-ship),  Arethusa,  50,  Racehorse 
10;  also  steam-ships.  Arrogant  36  (screw- frigate), 
300  horse  power,  Blenheim  (screw)  60,  and  450 
horse  power.  Simoon  18  (screw),  300  horse  power, 
Samson  (paddle-wheel),  467  horse  power.  Retribu- 
tion 28  (paddle-wheel),  400  horse  power,  Vulcan, 
350  horse  power,  Vesuvius,  280. 

Witli  respect  to  the  naval  force  commanding  the 
Thames,  there  were,  1st  January,  first — at  Sheer- 
ness  and  Chatham  20  line  of  battle  ships  of  72  to  120 
guns,  of  which  5  are  on  the  stocks  ;  30  large  frigates 
of  42  to  50  guns,  of  which  1  of  60  building,  and  of 
which  7  are  steam-frigates  of  220  to  360  horse 
power,  of  which  1  on  the  stocks  to  carry  30  largo 
guns  ;  5  ships  of  26  to  28  gims ;  30  smaller  sail- 
ing-vessels of  22  guns  and  under — 2  on  the  stocks; 
and  9  steam- vessels  of  10  to  200  horse  power. 

There  are  in  commission  at  SheernesB,tho  W^ater- 
loo  120,  the  Monarch  80,  the  Boscawen  84,  and 
a  few  steam-vessels. 

There  were  on  the  Ist  January  at  Woolwich 
and  Deptford  2  line  of  battle  ships  on  the  stocks 
nearly  finished,  1  of  90,  I  of  120  guns;  1  double- 
banked  frigate,  00  guns,  on  the  stocks ;  1  frigate, 
42  guns,  afloat;  1  screw  line  of  battle  ship  90 
guns,  550  horse  power,  building  (just  launched) ; 
2  steam-frigates  of  50  each,  building ;  1  screw  of 
556  horse  power  ;  4  small  armed  vessels ;  and  2 1 
steam-ships  afloat  from  60  to  400  horse  power. 

At  Pembroke  there  are  afloat  and  on  the  stocks 
1  line  of  battle  ship  of  74  guns  afloat ;  1  frigate 
of  40  building;  1  screw  line  of  battle  ship  of  90, 
and  1  of  60  guns;  4  ships  of  the  lino  of  80  to 
120;  2  double-banked  frigates  of  60  each;  1  of 
50  building ;  and  2  sloops  of  war. 

There  is  1  screw-sloop  of  250  horse  power  in 
the  Clyde. 

On  the  Cork  station  there  arc  in  commission 
1  screw  line  of  battle  ship  of  450  horse  power,  1 
of  a  1 00,  and  a  gun-brig. 

The  "particular  service,"  under  which  is  disguised 
the  Tagns  fleet,  consisted,  1st  January,  of  I  line  of 
battle  ship  of  90  guns ;  1  steam  troop-ship  of  556 
horse  power ;  1  steam-frigate  of  60  guns  and  450 
horse  power,  1  of  350,  1  of  680,  1  of  360,  2  of  50 
guns,  and  4  discovery  ships  (2  of  which  sailed  with 
Sir  John  Franklin),  and  several  small  vessels  of 
war  engaged  as  surveying-ships.  This  squadron 
has  since  been  reduced  by  recalling  most  of  the 
Tagus  squadron,  and  by  the  loss  of  the  Birkenhead, 
560  horse  power,  to  2  frigates  of  50  guns,  1 
steamer  of  378  horse  power,  2  steam-sloops  of 
350  and  336  horse  power,  and  the  discovery  ves- 
sels under  Sir  Edward  Belcher. 
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Tho  Mediterranean  fleet  now  consists  of  5  sliips 
of  the  lino  ;  viz.,  2  of  1 20,  1  each  of  00,  84  and  78 
guns ;  2  frigates  of  50  ;  2  steara -frigates  of  410  to 
800  horse  power;  13  steam-ships  of  1  GO  to  575 
horse  power ;  and  1  sloop  of  war. 

The  African  squadron  consists  of  11  sailing- 
sloops  and  brips  of  wnr  variously  armed,  and  15 
steam-ships  of  'JO  to  550  horse  power. 

On  the  Brazil  station  there  are  1  frigate  of  42 
guns,  and  2  gun-brigs;  1  steam-frigate  of  540 
horse  power,  1  of  400,  and  3  other  steam-ships. 

On  tho  North  Americ^in  station  and  the  West 
Indies  our  force  consists  of  2  lino  of  battle  ships 
of  70  and  72  guns ;  1  frigate  of  26  guns ;  4  sloops 
and  brigs;  2  steam-ships  of  100,  1  of  280,  and 
1  of  400  horse  power,  besides  the  steam-ships  on 
the  lakes. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  there  are  1  frigate 
of  36  guns,  and  4  sloops  and  brigs ;  4  steam-ships 
of  200  to  430  horse  power. 

Tho  East  India  squadron  consists  of  I  line  of 
battle  ship  of  72, 1  frigate  of  42  guns,  and4siiiling- 
vcasels  from  6  to  26  guns,  and  4  steamers  of  200 
to  500  horse  power. 

lu  the  Pacific  there  are  a  frigate,  the  flag-ship, 
of  50  guns,  U  of  42,  1  of  38  guns,  6  sloops  and 
brigs  from  6  to  24  guns,  and  3  steamers  from  280 
to  320  horse  power. 

On  the  Australian  station  there  are  four  armed 
vessels  of  from  4  to  2G  guns,  and  1  steam-ship  of 
160  horse  power. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  African  fleets,  the  portion 
of  our  naval  force  on  foreign  stations  is  compara- 
tively insignificant,  and  that  the  ships  of  war  in 
our  ports,  if  efficiently  manned  and  armed,  are  for- 
midable in  magnitude  and  numbers ;  and  in  case 
of  need  there  may  be,  in  addition  to  the  present 
number  of  seamen  and  marines,  a  full  force  from 
the  merchant-service,  fishermen,  and  coast-guard, 
to  defeat  any  possible  armament  from  France ;  and 
let  us  add  that,  in  case  of  need,  the  mercantile 
fleet  of  England  could  afford  ships  and  seamen  on 
A  scale  of  unprecedented  magnitude.  Belonging  to 
the  port  of  London  alone,  the  number  of  powerful 
steam-ships  of  300  to  2000  tons  would  amount  to 
a  strong  naval  force ;  while  those  of  Liverpool, 
Bristol,  Glasgow,  the  Ounard,  the  Royal  Mail  Con- 
tract Packets,  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental,  and  the 
General  Steam  Navigation  Company,  whose  large 
steamers  ply  between  London  and  Scotland,  could 
also  be  made  available ;  while  the  splendid  East 
India  merchantmen  belonging  to  London,  New- 
castle, and  other  ports,  could  readily  be  armed  as 
double-banked  frigates. 

With  respect  to  seamen,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe,  now  that  tho  accommodation  and 
usage  on  board  ships  of  war  arc  so  far  superior  to 
what  both  were  during  the  Inst  and  early  part  of 
the  present  century,  that  but  a  slight  increase  in 
the  wages  would  remove  any  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  ordinary  sailors  from  joining  her  Majesty's 
fleet.  We  believe  that,  with  a  few  shillings  per 
month  extra  wages,  all  the  seamen  necessary 
would  enter  the  service,  and  that  there  would  be 
no  occasion  for  impressment. 


Our  chief  misgiving  is,  whether  the  Ordnance 
are  sufficiently  prepared  to  provide  artillery,  arms 
and  ammunition  which  would  at  once  efficiently 
supply  the  navy.  If  not,  there  must  have  bccu 
great  mismanagement  in  that  department,  of  which 
we  admit  we  know  but  little,  excepting  its  cnormuus 
expenditure,  ranging  from  more  than  £2,000,000 
to  £3,000,000  annually.  But  the  foimdries  and 
gun-factories  of  England  and  Scotland  could  easily 
and  rapidly  supply  all  that  might  be  found  deficient 
in  our  arsenals. 

The  ships  of  war  at  present  in  commission,  and 
partly  in  ordinary,  in  the  ports  of  England  are— 13 
line  of  battle  ships ;  3  frigates  of  50  guns ;  1  frigate 
at  Cork,  58  guns ;  1  frigate  of  42  guns ;  the  Blen- 
heim screw  steam-ship,  60  guns ;  the  Sidon  frigate 
of  560  horse  power ;  the  Hogue,  screw,  60,  450 
horse  power ;  the  Dauntless,  screw,  24  guns,  5S<i 
horse  power ;  the  Arrogant,  screw,  36  guns ;  and 
12  other  steam-ships  of  from  200  to  400  horse 
power,  besides  sloops  of  war  and  brigs. 

As  to  our  military  defensive  force,  the  fullowin? 
is  an  estimate  of  available  forces,  which  we  have 
drawn  up  from  competent  military  autliority,  ex- 
clusive of  tiic  forces  afloat,  viz. : 

Infantry  and  Cavalry  in  Great  Britain         3Z.Wti 

In  Ireland           lO/WJ 

Constabulary  in  Ireland lii.uo 

Infantry,  &c., in eolonies            38,(KK) )  lOfin* 

Withdraw  from  Canada  and  other  plaeta  ...12,000  f  ' 

Effective  Artillery,  &c.,  at  homo         T.Vn) 

Dockyard  battalions      \^^i 

Marines  ashore 5,3(i(i 

Available  Coastguard 4,>S<)t) 

Available  Yeomanry      10,(iju 

Available  Pensioners W^V 

Available  Metropolitan  and  olhcr  Polico       10,(H^) 

Total  available  forces 127,917 

Now,  with  our  great  royal  and  splendid  mer- 
cantile navy — with  Ave  times,  at  least,  as  many  effi- 
cient sailors  as  France,  we  believe  the  above  avail- 
able force  is  far  more  than  sufficient  to  guard  thi^ 
country  against  any  sudden  invasion. 

As  to  the  actual  efficiency  of  our  navy,  we  could 
certainly  have  better  ships  for  less  money,  in  the 
opinion  of  men  of  the  greatest  experience;  biitonr 
present  object  has  been  merely  to  exhibit  the  coni- 
parativo  naval  forces  of  England  and  of  France,  and 
to  show  that  the  French  army  is  maintained  for  ser- 
vice and  defence  at  home  and  in  Algiers,  and  not  for 
aggression,  especially  not  against  England.  Having 
the  fullest  confidence  in  the  generous  spirit  and  lK>ld 
energy  of  a  nation  which  so  rapidly  constructed, 
amongother  great  works,  the  magnificent  Exhibition 
of  last  year,  and  trusting  to  a  people  who  manifestcvl 
such  sublime  order  in  1848  and  1851,  w*e  cannot 
arrive  at  any  other  conclusion  than  tliat  if,  by  any 
act  of  madness  or  wickedness,  any  attempt  >vore 
made  by  France  to  invade  England,  then  that  tlio 
naval  power  of  our  country  would  not  only  rcpil 
effectually  such  an  attempt,  bnt  blockade  every 
port  in  Franco,  destroy  her  maritime  trade  and 
navigation,  deprive  the  manufacturers  of  that 
country  of  tho  means  of  obtaining  raw  material*, 
and  probably,  in  the  sequel,  destroy  her  militar)' 
as  well  as  mercantile  navv.  We  did  this  beforo ; 
but  we  Lope  that  France  will  never  give  us  jaai 
cause  to  do  so  again. 
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TiiB  Derby  administration  has  been  "  called  in,'* 
and  yet  it  declines  **  to  prescribe."  This  hesita- 
lion  cannot  arise  from  improved  symptoms  on  the 
part  of  the  patient ;  for,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
connt,  and  he  should  know  best,  he  is  going  on 
from  "  bad  to  worse."  Neither  can  it  arise  from 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  cx-physicians ;  for 
they  have  resorted  to  every  means,  short  of  turn- 
ing their  rivals  out  of  doors,  to  induce  them  to 
come  down  with  a  declaration  of  what  they  intend 
to  do.  Changing  the  metaphor  from  the  body 
temporal  to  the  body  politic,  we  have  a  set  of  poli- 
ticians in  charge  of  the  national  interests  altogether 
in  want  of  a  *'  policy,'*  and  who  nevertheless  suc- 
ceeded to  office  under  the  solemn  assurance  that 
the  moment  they  were  in  power  they  would  take 
measures  for  removing  the  pressure  under  which 
the  agricultural  interest  is  in  danger  of  being 
extmgnished.  This  is  an  unfortunate  position  of 
matters  for  a  set  of  men  who  claimed  for  their 
party  a  monopoly  of  all  that  is  creditable  in  public 
life,  and  who,  on  all  occasions,  spoke  of  their  op- 
ponents very  much  in  the  terms  of  the  man  in  the 
parable,  who  desired  his  less  boastful  brother  to 
"  stand  aside,''  and  make  way  for  him  in  whom 
merit  was  concentrated. 

Various  circumstances  contributed  to  give  a  fac- 
titious impulse  to  the  claim  to  superior  purity  and 
high-mindedness  so  boldly  set  up.  They  professed 
to  be  the  victims  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  their 
once  chosen  leader ;  in  fact,  that  they  were  sacri- 
ficed to  their  over-confiding  and  unsusj5ecting 
disposition. 

Never  were  the  claims  of  any  party  to  the  posses- 
sion of  political  virtue  more  completely  disproved 
than  in  the  case  of  the  present  administration.  Lord 
Derby,  who,  on  the  strength  of  certain  historic  asso- 
ciations, and  the  gift  of  a  dashing  and  impetuous 
oratory,  was  spoken  of  by  his  admirers  as  the  '*  soul  of 
chi?alry,"  the  "  Hotspur  of  Protection,"  the  "  Ru- 
pert of  debate,"  has  dwindled  down  into  a  person 
who  can  change  the  meaning  of  a  phrase  to  suit  a 
purpose.  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  was  fondly  put  forth 
as  his  counterpart  in  the  Lower  House,  has  lowered 
his  crest,  and  consents  to  play  a  leading  part  in  a 
combination  to  which  the  term  "organised  hy- 
pocrisy*' is  much  more  appropriate  than  the  con- 
federation to  which  he  originally  applied  it. 

The  silence  of  the  agricultursd  party — that  con- 
fiding section  of  it,  at  least,  who  associated  with 
the  name  of  Derby  and  Disraeli  the  imposition  of 
a  tax  upon  com — must  be  considered  as  ominous  of 
the  outburst  which  awaits  these  adventurers,  should 
they  take  the  plunge  and  actually  ''  back  out"  of 
their  engagements ;  an  apostacy  the  likelihood  of 
which  is  not  altogether  visionary.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  measure  out  the  degree  of  indignation 
which  the  agricultural  body  would  not  be  justified 
in  expressing  under  such  an  emergency.  The 
cheers  of  the  market-room,  the  money  paid  in  sub- 
scriptions, the  loss  of  time  consequent  upon  at- 


tending the  high  festivals  of  the  Central  Protection 
Society,  and  all  the  other  demonstrations  which  in* 
volved  outlay  in  time  and  money,  would  rush  to 
view  and  recollection  like  ghosts  calling  for  ven- 
geance, and  goad  on  the  disappointed  and  betrayed 
farmer  into  tiie  utterance  of  execrations  for  which 
his  ordinary  nature  has  neither  aptitude  nor  liking. 

The  whole  case  against  the  fast-and-loose  de- 
meanour of  the  Derby  Ministry  has  not  been  stated 
in  Parliament  Let  us  supply  some  of  the  facts 
which  have  been  overlooked,  and  which  proclaim 
loudly  and  clearly  enough  that  a  return  to  protec- 
tive duties  was  the  bond  of  union  which  existed 
between  the  Derby  and  Disraeli  party  within  Par- 
liament, and  "  the  country  party*'  out  of  it. 

Take  the  South  Sea  House  in  broad-street — omi- 
nous name  certainly,  still  the  accommodation  is 
ample,  and,  being  '*  in  the  City,"  some  associations  of 
consequence  are  mixed  up  with  the  edifice.  Mr. 
George  Frederick  Young,  Mr.  Newdegate,  Mr. 
Miles,  and  other  leading  Protectionists,  are  fre- 
quent visitors — and  no  wonder.  These  are  the 
premises  of  ''The  National  Association  for  the 
Protection  of  Industry  and  Capital  throughout 
the  British  Empire."  This  is  a  very  different 
affair  from  the  first-floor  occupied  by  the 
Central  Agricultural  Association  in  Old  Bond- 
street.  That,  however,  was  the  original  es- 
tablishment It  consisted  of  a  secretary  and  a 
boy ;  a  large  room  in  which  the  committee  met, 
and  a  smaller  for  the  use  of  the  secretary  and 
his  boy,  and  the  accommodation  of  some  hun* 
dred  copies  of  a  report  of  the  debates  of  1846, 
edited  by  Mr.  Augustus  Stafford,  and  which  lay 
in  a  heap  upon  the  floor.  In  the  course  of  time 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  George  Frederick  Young 
was  happily  made ;  and  as  he  was  the  representa- 
tive of  another  grievance,  that  of  the  shipping  in- 
terest, suffering  from  the  removal  of  the  manacles 
imposed  by  the  Navigation-laws,  a  junction  was 
effected.  The  engrafting  of  commerce  upon  agri- 
culture, personified  by  the  entwining  of  the  Duke 
of  Eichmond  and  Mr.  Young,  induced  a  removal 
from  the  fashionable  West-end  to  the  haunts  of 
business  in  the  City.  But  this  was  not  all.  The 
working  force  was  more  than  doubled.  Dr.  Beke, 
an  Oriental  scholar,  was  appointed  principal  secre- 
tary ;  the  gentleman  who  officiated  at  Old  Bond- 
street  was  elected  his  assistant ;  and,  in  addition, 
the  services  of  several  clerks  well  versed  in  figures 
were  secured ;  and,  with  this  formidable  array,  the 
noble  and  the  commoner  took  possession  of  the 
South  Sea  House,  and  have  continued  there  in  un- 
abated strength  for  several  years. 

The  declared  object  of  this  Association  is  to 
work  out  "  Protection**  for  all  producing  interests. 
Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  never  attended  any 
of  the  meetings ;  but  the^  sympathised  with  the 
object,  and  accepted,  without  remonstrance  or 
qualification,  the  vociferous  cheering  with  which 
their  names  were  mentioned,  and  sanctioned  by 
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their  silence  tlie  assurances,  given  in  their  name, 
that  they  were  staunch  and  unalterable  Protec- 
tionists, and  altogether  worthy  of  confidence.  Mr. 
Paul  Foskett,  it  is  true,  began  to  lose  confidence 
in  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  said  so  in  the  newspapers ; 
but  BO  universal  and  implicit  was  the  confidence 
in  Mr.  Disraeli*s  honesty  that  Mr.  Foskett  began 
to  think  he  might  be  mistaken,  and  availed  himself 
of  a  favourable  opportunity  to  make  a  kind  of  re- 
cantation. 

In  December  last  the  South  Sea  House  people 
resolved  upon  a  great  demonstration.  The  Duke 
of  Richmond  was  summoned  to  town ;  and  so  assi- 
duous was  he  that,  according  to  his  own  account, 
be  caught  a  cold  which  he  did  not  get  rid  of  till 
the  meeting  of  Parliament  Delegates  were  in- 
vited from  all  the  provincial  societies,  and  the 
most  reputed  orators  of  the  taxed-loaf  school  were 
specially  engaged.  Business  of  unusual  importance 
was  to  be  transacted  at  the  general  meeting,  and 
the  dinner  in  the  evening  was  to  be  in  honour  of 
Mr.  Young.  There  was  an  excellent  response 
irom  the  agricultural  section ;  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  old  stagers,  men  to  whom  grievance 
is  as  familiar  as  their  own  shadows,  the  commerce 
of  the  country  was  unrepresented.  So  great  was 
the  influx  of  sturdy  yeomen  that  persons  at  a  loss 
for  imagery  spoke  of  it  as  resembling  the  annual 
visit  of  the  Jews  to  Jerusalem — not,  indeed,  to  be 
taxed,  but  to  eat  and  drink  and  lament 

What  added  zest  to  the  gathering,  and  signifi- 
cance to  all  the  arrangements,  was  the  impression 
openly  avowed  that  tiie  advent  of  a  Protectionist 
Ministry  could  not  be  distant;  and  one  of  the 
main  objects  evidently  was  to  reassure  all  the 
waverers  of  the  Paul  Foskett  school  that  Derby 
and  Disraeli  were  the  men  for  the  Protectionists* 
money.  It  was  resolved  that  there  should  be  no 
petitioning,  and  tliat  a  *'  declaration"  of  faith  and 
resolution  should  be  substituted.  This  was 
done ;  and  we  subjoin  some  of  the  more  notable 
passages. 

We  maintain  the  inalienable  right  of  the. highly- taxed 
and  restricted  British  producer  to  just  protection  against 
this  encouragement  of  foreign  in  preference  to  British  in- 
duBtry.  And,  insisting  on  this  principle,  we  emphatically 
protest  against  its  abandonment,  or  its  being  compromised 
by  the  substitution  of  merely  paUlative  measures.  .  .  . 

We  earnestly  invoke  the  most  strenuous  exertions  of 
all  reflecting  British  subjects  for  the  restoration  of  a  iustly 
protective  policy,  by  which  alone  those  results  can  be 
averted.  .  .  . 

We  declare  it  as  our  firm  conviction,  that  unless  Par- 
liament shall,  at  the  earliest  period,  restore  protection  to 
British  industry,  botli  in  this  country  and  in  its  colonies, 
the  most  disastrous  consequences  must  ensue.  .  .  . 

Finally,  aware  of  the  diaoooraging  effects  tliat  must  be 
produced  on  the  friends  of  Protection  by  an  ambiguous,  un- 
ceMaJn,  or  wavering  policy,  we  deem  it  our  boundeu  duty  to 
call  on  British  producers  of  every  class  to  direct  tlieir  united 
and  undivided  efibrts  towards  the  restoration  of  just  pro- 
tection to  every  British  interest,  without  permitting  their 
energies  or  their  attention  to  be  diverted  from  that  one  great 
object  by  any  projects  of  partial  application  or  of  minor 
importance,  however  or  by  whomsoever  introduced  or  re- 
commended. And  relying  on  the  justice  of  our  cause,  the 
good  sense  of  our  countrymen,  and  the  blessing  of  Divine 
Providence,  we  declare  our  unalterable  determination  to 
persevere  in  the  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged,  convinced 
tliat  at  no  distant  period  success  will  crown  our  honest  and 
unflinching  exertions. 


There  is  no  faltering  or  evasion  here.  Bat  we 
can  go  further  still. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  stood  sponsor  for  Lord 
Derby. 

Gentlemen,  much  has  been  said  about  a  change  of  epiu- 
ion  having  taJcen  place  in  my  Lord  Derby — our  leader.  I 
ask  yon  not  to  believe  a  single  syllable  you  have  hesrd  oa 
the  subject.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  know  well  the  Esii  of 
Derby'a  high  and  generous  diaraeter.  I  know  that  mj 
Lord  Derby  is  not  the  man  to  back  from  or  to  disguise  hu 
sentiments.  (Cheers.)  Gentlemen,  I  ask  you  never  to 
believe  that  the  Earl  of  Derby  has  changed  his  opinions 
until  yon  have  heard  that  he  has  done  so  f^m  his  own  Hpi 
7- (loud  cheers) — and  I  believe  yon  will  never  hear  it  frwu 
those  lips.     (Loud  cheers.) 

Mr.  Ball,  a  Protectionist  of  the  first  water,  thus 
vouched  for  Mr.  Disraeli. 

Indeed,  in  the  eloquent  words  of  the  gifted  msn  him- 
self, the  sword  of  Mr.  Disraeli  was  notched  from  the  point 
to  the  hilt  by  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Protectioo. 
(Cheers.)  It  was  that  man  who  charged  Sir  Robert  Peel 
with  deserting  his  principles ;  it  was  that  man  who  unmasked 
tlie  great  apostate  before  the  country ;  it  vras  that  man  mho 
had  rallied  the  party  after  the  lamented  death  of  their  great 
and  distinguished  leader  (Lord  George  Bentinek) ;  «nd  it 
was  that  man  who  had  animated  them  with  eonfidenee. 
And  he  was  quite  sure  that  there  was  not  one  word  wbieh 
Mr.  Disraeli  had  ever  uttered  which  would  warrant  tbem 
in  casting  the  slightest  slur  upon  his  reputation,  or  jnstify 
them  in  holding  that  he  was  not  sincere  in  his  desire  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  British  industry.  (Checn.) 
He  was  convinced  that  Mr.  Disraeli  would  continue  u> 
advocate  their  cause  with  that  unrivalled  eloquence — thtt 
matchless  oratory — that  beauty  of  thought  and  fervency 
of  language  in  which  he  had  always  clothed  his  sentinitute, 
and  tliat  he  would,  upon  every  possible  occasion,  be  foond 
battling  for  their  cause.    (Cheers.) 

The  "  declaration"  was  agreed  to.  It  has  formed 
the  main  element  at  the  meetings  which  have  be€u 
held  all  over  the  country  since ;  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  reiterated  assurances  that  Derby  and 
Disraeli  merely  required  the  power,  and  Protection 
was  certain,  it  has  been  converted  into  an  instru- 
ment by  which  increased  subscriptions  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  South  Sea  House  have  been  levied. 

Another  incident,  too,  may  be  mentioned  as 
fortifying  the  position,  that  Derby  and  Disraeli  arc 
either  playing  a  game  calculated  to  throw  Free- 
traders off  their  guard,  or  they  have  been  accepting 
and  encouraging  support  towards  enabling  tbem  to 
reach  a  point,  with  the  full  purpose  of  throwing 
off  their  supporters  the  moment  mey  can  do  with- 
out them.  En  passant,  however,  let  us  remark 
that  the  Free-traders  must  keep  these  men  to  (heir 
bond.  They  must  be  treated  as  Protectionists; 
they  must  stand  or  fall  by  Protection,  or  meet  the 
fate  of  cheats  and  impostors,  and  disturbers  of  the 
public  tranquillity.     But  to  our  incident 

At  the  December  demonstration,  a  singular  ap- 
parition diversified  the  proceedings.  A  person  of 
the  name  of  Campbell,  and  another  of  the  name  of 
Cramp,  made  offer  of  the  assistance  of  the  "  work- 
ing-classes'* in  the  way  of  restoring  Protection. 
The  effect  was  dramatic.  Here  was  all  that  was 
needed  to  accomplish  the  reversal  of  the  existing 
system.  The  aCTiculturists  claim  to  number  one 
half  the  population,  and  here  was  the  offer  of  a 
large  advance  towards  the  other  half  !  The  poor 
farmers,  thinking  that  tlie  stock  would  necessarily 
follow  the  sample,  just  as  the  first  sheep  that  Ica]^ 
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tlie  gate  may  be  taken  as  a  guarantee  that  the  rest 
will  follow,  were  in  extasies.  Mr.  Young,  who 
knew  from  experience  the  value  to  be  attached  to 
the  offer,  kept  up  the  delusion  by  approving  nods 
ftud  smiles.  The  old  Earl  of  Stanhope,  reasoning 
from  sad  experience,  expressed  a  suspicion.  Mr. 
Cramp  assured  him  it  was  ill-grotmded.  "  Why 
did  the  working-classes,  then,  of  whom  you  speak," 
rejoined  the  Earl, "  not  come  and  support  me  at 
»jy  meeting  ?"  "  They'll  do  so  now,"  said  Cramp. 
"I'm  glad  to  bear  it,"  answered  the  Earl;  **I'll 
believe  it  when  I  see  it."  The  farmers,  however, 
luid  no  such  misgiving.  They  cheered  themselves 
hoarse  at  so  formidable  and  unlooked  for  an  ac- 
cession to  their  numbers.  Campbell  and  Cramp 
appeared  at  the  dinner,  and  cemented  the  union. 

It  was  too  bad  in  Mr.  Young  to  allow  this  foolery 
to  go  on ;  for  he  knew  well  the  conditions  upon 
which  Campbell  and  Cramp's  constituents — not 
very  numerous  at  best — would  give  their  support 
to  the  reimposition  of  the  bread-tax,  were  such  as 
the  Protectionists  could  not  approve.  Amongst 
other  things,  an  extension  of  the  franchise,  '*  free- 
trade"  in  land,  the  "  co-operative"  principle,  and  so 
on,  were  involved.  This  Mr.  Young  knew,  but  it 
served  his  purpose  to  conceal  the  facts  and  allow 
the  poor  farmers  to  revel  in  deception.  There  is 
not  a  man  among  those  represented  by  the  adven- 
turers named  who  would  not  arm  himself  with  his 
most  formidable  tool  and  descend  to  the  street  in 
defence  of  the  untaxed  loaf,  should  an  attempt  be 
made  to  deprive  bim  of  it,  without  conceding  the 
comitervailing  advantages. 

Well  might  Mr.  Boebuck,  with  clenched  fist,  tell 
Mr.  Disraeli  to  bis  face,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  he  and  his  eonfrerw  had  **  dropped  into  office" 
on  "false  pretences."  They  accepted  the  Protec- 
tionist gale,  so  long  as  it  wafted  them  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Downing-street ;  but  no  sooner  do  they 
reach  the  port  than  they  play  fast  and  loose  with 
friend  as  well  as  foe. 

We  have  mentioned  Mr.  Boebuck,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance invites  us  to  advert  for  a  moment  to  the 
"scenes"  wbicb  this  extraordinary  and  most  **  un- 
English"  state  of  matters  have  provoked  in  both 
Houses.  In  the  Lords,  discussion  is  conducted 
with  greater  quiet  and  coolness,  some  persons 
would  call  it  dulness,  than  in  the  Lower  House, 
whatever  the  topic  may  be ;  but  even  there  the 
"Hotspur  of  Protection"  has  been  ruffled  by  the 
mere  repetition  of  his  own  w^ords,  and  the  request 
that  he  would  abide  by  their  fair  meaning.  Upon 
four  occasions  Lord  Derby  has  been  specially 
brought  to  bis  feet.  The  first  was  with  the  view 
of  giving  a  general  outline  of  his  policy ;  and  in  the 
course  of  that  speech  he  announced  that  he  had  no 
fixed  intentions  on  the  subject  of  the  bread-tax. 
His  feelings  were  in  favour  of  such  a  tax,  but  witli 
regard  to  its  imposition  he  could  say  and  promise 
nothing  till  the  electoral  body  had  told  him  what 
they  wanted.  Next  came  Lord  Beaumont  with  a 
petition  complaining  of  the  injurious  consequences 
of"  doubt"  on  so  important  a  question.  This  Lord 
Derby  disposed  of  with  banter.  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  however,  proved  heavier  metal.  He 
also  presented  a  petition  to  the  same  effect,  but 


from  a  more  influential  quarter.  In  reply.  Lord 
Derby  made  his  celebrated  declaration  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  dissolution  of  Parliament : — 

IwUl  give  no  pledge  as  to  time,  whether  in  April,  ia 
May,  or  in  June,  that  an  appeal  shaU  be  made  to  the 
coQutrj ;  bat  I  admit  that  an  appeal  ought  to  be  made  to 
the  country  before  the  ordinary  time  of  commencifig  the 
next  session  of  Parliament ;  and  that  the  great  question  in 
issue  should  be  decided  and  adjudicated  upon  by  Parlia- 
ment at  an  earlier  period,  so  that  the  ordinary  and  current 
business  of  the  next  session  should  not  be  interfered  with. 

Everybody  within  tlie  walls  and  without  the 
walls  of  the  House  of  Lords  understood  Lord 
Derby  to  mean  that,  so  soon  as  certain  necessary 
measures  were  disposed  of.  Parliament  would  be 
dissolved ;  and  the  months  enumerated  were  un- 
derstood to  convey  the  intention  of  the  oracle  tliat 
the  dissolution  would  not  be  later  than  June.  In 
a  fortnight  after,  however.  Lord  Derby  repudiated 
any  such  meaning : — 

NoUiing  has  ever  faUen  from  my  lips  which  could  lead 
any  man  to  suppose  that  the  present  would  be  a  session  of 
unusually  short  duration. 

The  Buke  of  Newcastls. — Lord  Derby,  I  think,  will  not 
deny,  that  he  also  stated  that  whioh,  of  course,  produced  a 
great  effect,  and  rendered  his  explanation  more  satisfactory 
— that  he  would  not  pledge  himself  to  dissolve  Parliament 
on  any  definite  or  particular  day ;  that  he  would  not  pledge 
himself  to  dissolve  iu  April,  May  or  June — 

The  Earl  of  Dbbby. — I  never  mentioned  those  months. 

The  Duke  of  Nbwcastlb. — I  must,  then,  appeal  to  the 
recollection  of  your  lordships. 

Their  lordships'  recollection,  and  apparently 
their  sympathy  too,  went  with  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle ;  the  Earl  of  Derby  attempted  to  get 
out  of  his  difficulty  by  claiming  a  latitude  for  his 
words  such  as  was  not  conveyed  when  he  ut- 
tered them.  Dissolve  he  will  not  till  the  whim 
seize  him,  or  stern  necessity  dictate ;  and  there  the 
matter  stands. 

In  the  Lower  House  there  was  greater  piquancy 
and  variety.  There  was  a  revival  to  some  extent 
of  the  invectives  which  characterised  the  session 
of  1846,  but  with  this  difference,  that  Mr.  Disraeli, 
instead  of  placing  his  opponent  upon  the  dissecting- 
table  and  then  applying  his  knife,  was  made  to 
undergo  that  uncomfortable  ordeal  himself.  It 
was  the  story  of  the  drummer  and  his  "  cat,*'  only 
the  "  cat "  was  applied  this  time  to  the  drummer ; 
and  the  proverb  tells  us  the  estimation  in  which 
that  functionary  holds  such  an  infliction  when  his 
own  turn  comes  round.  Mr.  Disraeli,  however,  is 
a  dangerous  opponent ;  and  those  who  are  not  in 
possession  of  a  sharp  weapon,  and  masters  of  it 
too,  had  as  well  let  him  alone.  Ilis  varied  powers 
of  offence  and  defence  have  been  well  displayed 
since  he  sat  on  the  ministerial  bench.  He  has 
fought  the  battle  of  evasion  and  double-dealing 
almost  single-handed.  Mr.  Walpole  is  nearly  the 
only  one  of  his  colleagues  whose  speech  is  not 
better  than  his  silence,  and  even  he  could  not  strike 
an  effective  stroke.  Mr.  Walpole  is  grave  and 
solemn,  better  cut  out  for  heavy  than  for  light 
work,  and  too  conscientious  by  a  good  deal  for  the 
purposes  of  so  unscrupulous  a  colleague  as  Mr. 
Disraeli.  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger  has  avoided  en- 
tering the  arena  upon  tbe  questions  of  "  policy" 
and  of  a  **  dissolution,"  otherwise  one  effective  and 
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gentleniauly  speaker  would  have  graced  tlie 
ministerial  side.  Mr.  Herries,  the  Nestor  of  the 
confederacy,  took  part  in  the  strife,  but  he  was  too 
lavish  in  his  admissions  to  be  useful.  This  re- 
spected gentleman  is  the  only  member  of  the 
Government,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Derby, 
who  brings  anything  like  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  higher  departments  of  ofiQcial  life  into  the 
business  of  the  Ministry.  Still  he  can  never  be 
very  effective.  For  one  thing,  his  voice  is  too  feeble 
to  enable  him  to  be  heard  many  yards  from  where 
he  stands;  and  next,  age  and  mdifferent  health 
have  to  be  superadded.  Mr.  Herries  is  more 
ornamental  than  useful ;  and  it  occurs  to  us  that 
his  high  character  will  by  and  by  obstruct  the 
movements  of  his  chief,  and  render  his  removal 
desirable.  Mr.  Henley  is  a  shrewd,  respectable 
man,  but  he  is  better  adapted  for  making  sugges- 
tions^ and  finding  fault  with  the  labours  of  odiers, 
than  for  constructing  or  defending  a  system. 
Besides,  he  has  no  powers  of  speech.  Oratory  does 
not  own  him  as  a  son,  nor  does  he  lay  any  claim 
to  such  relationship.  There  is  no  mischief,  how- 
ever, in  what  Mr.  Henley  says,  and  that  is  more 
than  can  be  asserted  of  Major  Beresford,  the  new 
Secretary  at  War.  That  gallant  officer's  eloquence 
is  of  a  very  extraordinary  kind,  and  such  as  most 
Ministers  would  desire  to  make  over  to  an  oppo- 
nent rather  than  be  afflicted  with  themselves.  If 
the  Major's  zeal  were  only  tempered  with  discre- 
tion, he  might  be  useful  in  filling  up  a  gap  in  de- 
bate; but  as  matters  stand,  Mr.  Disraeli  should 
bind  him  over  to  silence.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  Mr.  Christopher  has  not  taken  part  in  any  of 
the  rencounters.  That  gentleman  is  spoken  of  by 
the  Free-traders  as  the  real  soul  of  chivalry,  in 
contradistinction  to  Lord  Derby,  who  is  now  dealt 
with  as  the  spurious  commodity.  Mr.  Christo- 
phers address  to  his  constituents  on  the  occasion 
of  his  re-election  was  the  most  direct  of  any  which 
appeared.  He  declared  without  evasion  that  Lord 
Derby's  mission  was  to  "  reverse"  the  policy  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  In  his  need,  Mr.  Disraeli  had 
some  assistance  beyond  his  own  ranks.  Sir  John 
Tyrel,  Mr.  Newdegate,  Mr.  Miles,  and  some  other 
gay  cavaliers,  threw  their  lances  across  the  House, 
but  they  fell  far  short  of  the  mark.  Lord  John 
Russell,  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr.  Villiers,  Mr.  Cob- 
den,  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  Mr.  Si^ey  Herbert,  constitute  a  formidable 
battery,  against  which  the  names  we  have  men- 
tioned do  not  promise  much  in  the  way  of  effective 
retaliation. 

We  have  reserved  two  names  for  special  men- 
tion— Mr.  Bernal  Osborne  and  Mr.  Roebuck.  Both 
have  paid  their  respects  to  Mr.  Disraeli  in  his  new 
capacity,  and  he  has  not  yet  found  it  convenient  to 
return  the  compliment  Mr.  Osborne  and  Mr. 
Roebuck  are  troublesome  to  any  Ministry,  as  Lord 
John  Russell  felt  to  his  cost.  Mr.  Disraeli  used  to 
laugh  at  their  dashing  onslaughts,  but  his  own  turn 
has  come,  and  the  laugh  has  given  place  to  the 
scowl.  Mr.  Osborne  and  Mr.  Roebuck  do  not  act 
in  concert.  We  are  not  aware  that  they  have  any 
liking  or  sympathy  for  each  other ;  but  the  object 
aimed  at  in  each  case  is  the  same-— the  ripping  up 


of  false  pretence,  and  the  unsparing  exiriuitioa  of 
declension  from  political  principle.     Each  lias  his 
own  style  of  operation.     Mr.  Osborne  is  playful, 
Mr.  Roebuck  is  solemnity  itself.    You  may  laugh 
with  Mr.  Osborne,  but  Mr.  Roebuck  knows  nothiog 
of  light-heartedness.    Mr.  Osborne  handles  bis  vic- 
tim as  a  cat  does  a  mouse ;  but  Mr.  Roebuck  ties 
his  victim  to  a  post  and  administers  the  scourge 
with  relentless  eye  and  hand.     We  may  quote  a 
few  of  Mr.  Osborne's  rattling  phrases  when  speak- 
ing of  the  new  Ministry :  **They  were  endeavouring 
to  hide  the  cloven-foot  of  Protection  under  the 
smock-frock  of  official  reserve."     "  Free-trade  Pro- 
tectionists."   **  An  amalgamated  society  of  Chair- 
men of  Quarter  Sessions  to  raise  the  price  of  the 
poor  nuin's  loaf."     '^  Mr.  Disraeli  had  succeeded  in 
breathing  a  spirit,  although  a  galvanic  spirit,  of 
life  into  the  dead  body  of  Protection."    "liord 
Derby  well  knew  the  paces  and  performance  of  his 
cattle.    He  knew  that  they  were  devoid  of  speed, 
but  able  to  go  through  a  great  deal  of  dirt ;  and  that, 
to  use  one  of  his  own  sporting  terms,  the  best  race 
for  the  Protection  party  was  a  waiting  race." 
"  Such  policy  as  this  had  been  characterise  as  the 
*  very  soul  of  chivalry,'  but  Mr.  B.  Osborne  could 
not  so  regard  it    In  his  estimation  it  savoured  of 
the  sly  practices  of  the  cockpit  rather  than  of  the 
bold  defiance  of  the 'tilt-yard.*" 

A  passage  or  two  from  Mr.  Roebuck,  delivered, 
be  it  remarked,  in  solemn  tones,  and  with  stem  eye 
and  clenched  hand  directed  to  Mr.  Disraeli— and 
we  have  done. 

Mr.  Diaraeli  waa  the  man  who  had  made  them.  Ha  it 
waa  who  had  breathed  into  their  body  aomething  like  life. 
They  had  preyed  on  his  ability  while  they  were  in  Opposi- 
tion, and  now  that  they  were  on  the  Treasnry  benches,  be« 
in  his  torn,  preyed  on  their  Totea.  The  light  hon.  gesUe- 
man  had  acquired  the  whole  of  his  renown  and  power  hj 
his  reiterated  attacka  on  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel.  .  .  • 
But  he  had  no  compassion  for  that  statesman.  Be^trd- 
less  alike  of  his  feelings  and  the  cruel  neeesaities  of 
his  position,  he  fastened  the  envenomed  hand  of  a  oort 
prepared  irony  npon  him,  and  waa  cheered  on  in  the  task 
by  the  ahouta  of  thoae  who  aat  behind  him.  He  never  left 
him  for  a  moment— one  instant's  peace  he  never  allowed 
him;  bat  with  a  apirit  which,  if  the  word  were  parlia- 
mentary, Mr.  Roeback  would  call  vindictive,  he  porsoed 
him,  aye,  even  to  hia  grave.  .  .  .  **  My  policy,"  taid 
the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Oovemment;  bat  what 
was  *'  my  policy  ?"  Out  of  office  it  waa  clear  and  distinct 
— there  waa  no  mistake  about  it — it  was  Protection ;  but 
in  office  it  became  general  and  confosed,  and  from  Protec- 
tion it  merged  into  "oar  general  Conservative  policy." 
Now,  all  thia  waa  acting  very  prejadieiaUy  npon  the  ia- 
terests  of  the  State ;  and,  in  order  to  aettle  the  poblic  mind, 
the  House  ought  to  insist  upon  being  told  when  the  Oo« 
vemment  intended  to  go  to  the  country,  and  upon  what. 


Weeks  have  rolled  on,  and  the  haze  which  the 
men  in  office  threw  over  their  intentions  still  con- 
tinues. Even  Mr.  George  Frederick  Young,  the 
"Nelson  of  Protection,"  has  dissolved  into  the 
ministerial  mist.  Nothing  can  "fix"  them  to  a 
point.  Mr.  Disraeli,  when  unfolding  the  contents 
of  his  budget,  gave  so  lucid  and  hearty  an  expo- 
sition of  the  complete  success  which  has  attended 
the  existing  policy,  tliat  the  Free-traders  deemed 
his  conversion  complete,  and  spoke  of  him  as  a 
very  Daniel  in  accounts.  Sir  Charles  Wood 
thanked  him  for  his  fairness  and  bis  courteoos 
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allusions  to  himself;  Mr.  Labouchere heard  in  Mr. 
Disraeli's  speech  the  knell  of  Protection ;  and  Mr. 
Villicrs  swelled  the  note  of  congratulation.     And 
how  stands  the  case  now  ?    On  two  distinct  occa- 
sions, one  of  them  obviously  preconcerted,  Mr. 
Disraeli  has  solemnly  declared   that,  as  regards 
Protection,  he  has  abandoned  nothing,  and  that  he 
will  fight  its  battle  to  the  last !    Lord  Derby  has 
been  companng  his  ministerial  coadjutors  to  the 
lumps  of  gold  found  in  the  regions  of  Australia, 
where  nothing  but  shingle  or  turf  was  expected ; 
and  with  the  view  of  restoring  the  bewildered 
agriculturists  to  something  like  peace  of  mind,  the 
Premier,  in  the  august  presence  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
supplemented  Mr.  Disraeli's  budgetspeech  witfi 
something  about  a  "compromise"  being  instituted 
between  the    commercial    and    the   agricultural 
classes,  as  an  excellent  and  statesmanlike  means  of 
promoting  and  securing  concord !     So  cosily  were 
matters  going  on  under  this  deceptive  policy,  and 
the  majorities  which  have  declared  in  favour  of 


the  Militia  Bill,  that  Mr.  Disr^^li  was  actually  ex- 
pressing a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Derby  Ministry 
was,  after  all,  in  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  Lord  John  Manners,  the  imaginative 
Commissioner  of  the  Woods  and  Forests,  chal- 
lenged the  Opposition  to  do  their  worst  Well, 
the  point  has  been  tested.  Mr.  Disraeli  asked 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  carve  an  agricultural 
constituency  from  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
and  another  from  South  Lancashire,  each  to  have 
two  of  the  members  set  loose  by  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  Sudbury  and  St.  Alban's.  Mr.  Glad.«tone, 
however,  could  not  intrust  a  "  provisional  Ministry" 
with  BO  high  a  duty,  and  advised  the  House  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  other  business,  thus  giving  the  go-bye 
to  the  proposal.  Votes  were  counted,  and  Minis- 
ters found  themselves  in  a  minority  of  86  in  a 
house  of  382  members.  This  should  resolve  Mr. 
Disraeli's  doubt  on  the  question  of  a  minority. 
Whether  it  will  prove  the  beginning  of  the  end 
depends  upon  the  electoral  body. 
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ROO-TEK-TOO ^TKB  TOOY  1 — ^CrOO-A'4100 — A-ROO 

^.1-RooT !    Such  (so  far,  at  least,  as  they  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  types)  are  the  singular  and,  to  juvenile 
ears,  welcome   sounds  which  occasionally  echo 
through  the  qniet  streets  in  the  retired  quarters 
and  snburban  surroundings  of  the  metropolis.  The 
discordant  but  comical  notes  are  the  signal  for  a 
brief  holiday  and  a  hearty  laugh.    A  crowd  of 
children  of  both   sexes  and  all  ages — prattling 
habes  with  flaxen  locks,  and  toothless  eld  with 
hoary  head — ^gather  hastily  around ;  Labour  drops 
its  implements,  or,  tool  in  hand,  suspends  its  appli- 
cation while  the  brief  tragi-comedy  of  wooden- 
headed  Punch,  who  belabours  everybody  with  his 
formidable  truncheon,  from  the  lordly  Shallaba- 
^oxigh  to  the  tender  timber  wife  of  his  timber 
bosom,  ia  played  out  amidst  explosions  of  irre- 
Btrainable  laughter.    "  Dulce  est  desipere  in  loco," 
Niys  the  proverb ;  and  in  no  instance  that  wo  know 
of  is  it  more  universally  exemplified  than  in  the 
case  of  Punch — ^the  locus  being  wherever  he  hap- 
pens to  pitch  for  a  few  minutes  his  wandering 
establishment   We  are  aware  that  there  is  a  great 
difFcrence  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  mo- 
rality of  this  popular  species  of  entertainment.    It 
has  been  said,  among  other  things,  that  Punch 
beats  his  wife,  and  beats  her  to  death,  and  escapes 
pnnishment  for  the  evil  deed.    But  the  question 
i*«,  What  is  the  lesson  which  the  populace  derive 
from  it  ?  This  is  best  answered  by  the  well-known 
fact  that  in  country  villages,  where  a  man  (we  beg 
pardon,  a  wretch)  cannot  beat  his  wife  without  all 
the  world  knowing  it,  such  a  scoundrel  generally 
hides  his  head  at  the  appalling  sound  of  the  "  Roo- 
tee-too  l"  but  let  him  hide  where  he  will,  he  is  not 
nofrequently  dragged  forth  from  his  lurking-hole, 
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and  compelled  by  force  to  witness  the  exhibition 
amid  the  well-merited  jeers  and  comments  of  his 
neighbours.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  under- 
current of  discrimination  running  through  all  the 
rantipole  doings  of  Master  Punch ;  and  there  is 
one  suggestive  feature  in  his  performance  worth 
remarking,  and  that  is,  that  to  the  only  sentient 
character  among  all  his  dramatis  persona,  his  dog 
Toby  to  wit,  he  is  invariably  kind  and  affectionate. 
But  it  were  hypercritical  to  philosophise  on  such  a 
spectacle.  The  show  must  be  looked  upon  as  a 
piece  of  bombastical  and  practical  irony,  trans- 
parent to  the  meanest  intellect,  and  therefore 
powerless  for  evil.  We  question  if  the  notion  of 
an  immoral  tendency  was  ever  seriously  enter- 
tained by  an  impartial  spectator  of  the  little  mock 
drama.  But  whether  it  was  or  not,  we  know  for  a 
certainty  that  one  of  the  most  world-renowned  and 
eloquent  preachers  of  the  last  half-century  was 
child  enough,  when  verging  on  three-score,  to  de- 
light in  the  exhibition — to  rush  forth  in  dishabille 
from  his  study,  and  to  wedge  himself  fast  in  the 
crowd  until  the  performance  was  concluded,  inva- 
riably rewarding  it  with  a  silver  contribution  to 
the  tin  tray  of  the  piping  drummer. 

But  while  the  valorous  proprietor  of  the  hunch- 
back and  prodigious  nose  is  everybody's  favourite, 
nobody  thinks  of  turning  his  attention  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  actuating  principle,  shut  up  in  the 
travelling  watch-box  behind  the  curtain,  who 
originates  and  controls  the  motions  of  the  wooden 
puppets — imparting  energy  and  vigour  to  their 
limbs  of  lath,  and  wit  to  tlieir  wooden  heads.  In 
the  absence  of  the  general  sympathy,  let  us  take  a 
glance  at  him  ourselves. 

In  a  squalid,  filthy,  poverty-stricken  and  gradu- 
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ally  degenerating  dv^trict,  lying  to  the  eapt  of  the 
Edgware-road,  and  almost  within  the  shadow  of 
the  lordly  residences  of  the  nobility  of  the  realm, 
there  is  a  lonthsonie  and  foetid  ad  de  sac,  known  in 
the  noighbcnirhoocl  by  the  sobriquet  of  "Little 
HelU'  •  Here  the  poorest  of  the  poor  drudge  in 
dirt  and  discomfort ;  and,  in  the  immediate  locdity, 
the  debased,  the  demornlified  and  the  predatory 
classes  lounge,  skulk  and  gamble,  or  slumber  by 
day,  till  the  gloom  of  night  sends  them  forth  to 
furtive  rapine  on  society,  whom  they  plunder  by 
stealth  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  which  they 
cannot  or  will  not  earn  by  labour.  Hero,  too,  for 
want,  perhaps,  of  admission  into  better  company, 
the  Punch-and-Judy  man  has  his  home,  and  here 
such  men  may  be  seen  by  those  who  choose  to  look 
for  them  at  the  right  time,  repairing  their  light 
portable  theatres,  or  building  new  ones ;  cobbling 
their  redoubtable  hunchbacked  hero,  gluing  on  a 
pair  of  home-made  plush  pantaloons,  "  better  as 
new,"  or  nailing  with  two-inch  "clouts"  a  black 
brutus  wig  upon  his  solid  pericranimn.  But  the 
restorative  process  has  oftener  to  be  applied  to 
Shallabalaugh  and  his  coadjutor,  the  grim 
"  finisher  of  justice,"  whose  whole  existence  is  a 
continual  course  of  ill-treatment  necessitating  con- 
stant repair.  All  such  indispensable  medicaments 
are,  however,  systematically  deferred  to  a  period 
of  unfavourable  weather.  While  the  sunshines 
there  is  the  chance  of  an  audience,  and  the  curtain 
must  be  drawn  up,  and  Punch  and  his  dog,  and  his 
whole  corps,  must  go  manfully  to  work  and  earn 
their  maintenance.  When  it  rains,  hails,  or  snows, 
then,  of  course,  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  shower 
of  coppers;  the  company  go  into  quarters,  and 
the  need  fill  aid  is  rendered  to  the  suffering 
members. 

The  Punch-and-Judy  men  invariably  hunt  in 
couples.  We  are  not  aware  that  they  bear  one 
another's  burdens,  because  each  one  has  his  own, 
to  which  ho  is  probably  too  well  accustomed  to 
wish  to  change  it.  One  carries  the  orchestra,  the 
other  the  theatre ;  and,  thus  equipped,  they  will 
undertake  long  journeys,  frequently  when  the 
summer  season  sets  in,  wandering  for  months  to* 
gethcr  about  the  country,  sleeping  in  bams,  lofts, 
and  sheds,  by  the  willing  permission  of  the  hospi- 
table country  people,  and  sometimes  paying  for 
their  Lenten  entertainment  by  an  exhibition  of 
their  skill.  They  are  generally  regarded  as  a 
species  of  vagabonds,  not  of  a  very  respectable  but 
yet  of  a  harmless  class.  Their  profession  in  a 
manner  binds  them  to  a  degree,  at  least,  of  honesty ; 
because,  loaded  as  they  are  with  family  responsi- 
bilities, wooden  ones  though  they  be,  they  are  in 
no  condition  to  run  away  from  the  consequences  of 
a  dishonest  act ;  besides  which,  they  mostly  regard 
themselves  as  public  characters  having  a  reputa- 
tion to  maintain.  They  are  therefore  seldom 
looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  a  farmer's  bam 
or  an  innkeeper's  stable  is  readily  surrendered  for 
their  temporary  accommodation. 


A  couple  of  companion^  who  have  once  travelled 
togetlier  are  rarely  known  to  separate.    The  ne- 
cessity which  first  unites  them  renders  each  indis- 
pensable to  the  other,  and  cements  the  mutual 
regard  which  originally  led  to  their  coDJanction. 
We  well  remember  the  natural  and  uncontrollable 
grief  of  one  of  this  migratory  fraternity,  who,  in 
a  village  where  we  went  to  school  in  our  boyhood, 
lost  his  companion  by  death.    The  pair  bad  mis- 
calculated their  distance  in  coming  to  the  place- 
had  been  benighted,  and  had  slept  under  a  hedge. 
The  luckless  Punch  orator  caught  a  mortal  chill, 
which,  terminating  in  a  malignant  fever,  shifted 
him  off  the  stage  in  a  few  days,  and  he  was  kid 
in  the  country  churchyard  at  the  pariah  espenae 
within  a  fortnight    Nothing  could  exceed  the 
misery  and  desolation  of  his  survivor,  which  in  a 
manner  bewildered  his  brain.  He  wandered  about 
the  hamlet  wiUi  his  big  drum  at  his  back  and  his 
Pandean  pipes  at  his  chin,  turning  and  retracing 
his  steps  again  and  again,  as  though  at  a  loss  n^hat 
to  do  and  where  to  go.    His  grief  at  last  took  the 
form  of   a  sudden  resolution.     He  packed  into 
one  mass  and  shouldered  the  double  burden— made 
his  way  to  the  churchyard — banged  his  big  drum 
and  blew  a  farewell  wail  to  his  sleeping  partnei^ 
and  trudging  moodily  off  on  the  London  road,  was 
heard  of  no  more. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Punch-and-Judy  theatre 
are  generally  masters  of  a  similar  sort  of  exhibi- 
tion calculated  for  service  after  dark.  There  is  so 
little  day-light  in  London  during  the  winter,  that 
without  some  occupation  for  the  night  half  their 
time  would  be  thrown  away.  The  night  exhibi- 
tion is  a  square  of  transparent  canvas,  upon  which, 
by  means  of  lights  in  the  interior,  the  shadows  of 
moving  figures  are  seen  performing  a  kind  of 
dramatic  romance  made  up  of  the  domestic  grie- 
vances of  an  unfortunate  cobbler.  This  exhibition, 
however,  is  not  nearly  so  popular  and  remunera- 
tive as  the  other ;  and  the  persistency  with  which 
it  is  protruded  on  the  public  in  the  long  evening* 
of  winter  in  London  is  tlie  best  test,  if  any  test 
were  required,  of  the  poverty  of  the  owners,  aad 
their  desire  to  earn  something,  however  little,  in 
the  way  of  tlieir  profession. 

There  is  a  general  complaint  among  the  Punch- 
and-Judy  men  that  their  occupation  is  falling  ii^t.^ 
decay,  and  the  complaint  is  most  likely  ^'^^ 
founded.  We  all  live  so  much  faster  than  our 
forefathers  did,  and  time  is  growing  so  much  more 
valuable  to  us  than  it  was  to  the  generation  which 
has  passed  away,  that  it  is  no  marvel  if  less  is  to 
be  spared  for  purposes  of  mere  idle  amusement. 
It  is  no  great  matter  for  regret  Recreation,  ]ike 
everything  else,  will  bo  the  subject  of  improve- 
ment. And  though  we  have  often  laughed  at 
Punch,  and  have  no  objection  to  laugh  at  him 
again,  yet  wo  can  sincerely  wish  our  nomadic 
friend  who  pulls  the  puppet-strings  and  knocks  so 
resolutely  about  him  a  better  calling — even  at  the 
risk  of  losing  the  opportunity. 
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The  parliamentary  field  of  miDistorial  activity 
has  been  narrowed  during  the  month.    The  great 
aim  of  the  Derby  Cabinet  continues  to  be  to  keep 
up  ao  affectation  of  transacting  business  in  Par- 
liament as  an  excuse  for  staving  off  prorogation 
and  dissolution  until  there  is  an  appearance  of  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  "  going  to  the  country." 
The  shuffling  game  of  promising  one  day  to  ab- 
stain from  all  legislative  measures  not  urgent  and 
indispensable,  and  to  bring  in  bills  the  next  which 
had  no  claim  to  such  a  character,  was  too  dan- 
gerous to  be  persevered  in.     But  what  Ministers 
have  not  ventured  to  do   for  themselves,  non- 
official   members  have  kindly  done  for    them. 
Whole  nights  have  been  spent  in  rambling  dis- 
cossioDs  on  Colonial  Bishops  Bills  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, or  general  schemes  of  ecclesiastical  reform 
by  the  Marquis  of  Blandford ;  on  debates  respect* 
ing  the  removal  or  retention  of  the  Crystal  Palace ; 
and  on  other  topics  of  more  or  less  importance. 
Ministers  have  laughed  in  their  sleeves  to  see  time 
wasted  for  them  by  others,  who  have  kindly  re- 
lieved them  of  the  odium  of  spinning  out  an  aim- 
less session.     They  have  thus  been  enabled,  with- 
out any  risk  of  accelerating  the  dreaded   hour 
when  they  must  appeal  to  the  electors,  to  drop 
their  Chancery  Reform  measures  and  other  pieces 
of  pretence.     On  one  of  these  measures  only  have 
they  ventured  to  risk  a  division,  and  that  in  spite 
of  the  dissuasion  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  to  gratify  Lord 
Derby's  wish  to  erect  a  part  of  Lancashire  into  a 
pocket  county,  to  return  two  proxies  to  vote  for 
him  in  the  House  of  Commons.     The  mortifying 
dfifeat  incurred  in    the  attempt   to   incline  the 
"moribund"  House  of  Commons  (as  Lord  John 
Manners  called  it)  to  usurp  a  right  to  dispose  of 
the  four  seats  left  vacant  by  the  disfranchisement 
of  Sudbury  and  St.  Albania,  will  prevent  Govern- 
ment from  again  taking  out  of  the  hands  of  irre- 
.cpilar  skirmishers  the  task  of  prolonging  the  session. 
They  have  (with  the  exception  of  Earl  Grey's  bill 
for  giving  a  constitution  to  Nevv  Zealand,  re-intro- 
duced by  Sir  John  Pakington  with  the  consent 
and  approbation  of  all  parties,)  shelved  all  tlie 
business  they  had  cut  out  for  themselves,  except 
the  routine  financial  business  of  the  session  and 
the  Militia  Bill. 

The  badget*8peech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  been  the  event  of  the  month. 
Looked  forward  to  with  eager  curiosity  beforehand, 
it  has  been  the  principal  theme  of  discourse  in 
political  circles  since  its  delivery,  and  has  awakened 
feelings  the  effects  of  which  will  be  felt  at  the 
elections.  This  remarkable  speech  has  been  ap- 
plauded to  the  echo  by  tlie  Liberals.  In  some  cases, 
no  doubt,  the  object  of  this  applause  has  been  the 
rather  disingenuous  one  of  creating  dissension 
between  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his  party;  in  many, 
however,  it  has  been  a  sincere  tribute  of  admira- 
tion.    As  the  speech  of  a  Minister,  its  merits  have 


been  over-rated.  In  a  merely  literary  ppint  of 
view  it  was  excellent  A  more  clear,  judicious, 
temperate,  dispassionate  exposition  of  the  econo« 
mical  and  financial  condition  of  the  country  has 
seldom  been  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mr.  Disraeli  began  to  "  cram"  the  very  day  he  ac- 
cepted the  office  he  now  holds;  and  his  speech 
proves  that  he  possesses  in  a  wonderful  degree  the 
powers  of  quick  apprehension  and  lucid  expres- 
sion. But  what  is  expected  from  a  Minister  is  the 
practical  talent  of  adopting  such  a  policy  as  the 
emergencies  of  the  times  require.  Mr.  Disraeli 
declined  to  show  whether  or  not  he  possesses  this 
talent.  He  developed  no  scheme  of  finance.  The 
omission  is  not  sufficiently  vindicated  by  his  pre- 
text, that  he  is  too  new  in  office  to  have  one.  He 
has  for  years  been  assailing  the  financial  policy  of 
his  predecessors  and  recommending  his  own.  He 
does  not  enter  upon  office  as  a  financial  sheet  of 
blank  paper,  nor  can  it  be  tolerated  that  any  man 
should.  He  has  abstained  from  developing  his 
financial  policy  for  one  of  two  reasons :  either  he 
has  none,  or  he  has  one  that  he  does  not  venture 
to  avow.  Truth  probably  lies  between  these  tw^o 
alternatives.  There  were  hints  scattered  through 
his  budget-speech  which  imply  that  he  has  a 
financial  project  in  petto^  but  that  he  is  more  bent 
upon  retaining  office  than  upon  realising  it ;  and 
that  he  will  modify  it  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  new 
Parliament  His  scheme,  judging  from  the  hints 
that  escaped  him,  is  a  bad  one;  he  aims  at 
abandoning  all  direct  taxation  and  reviving  a 
cloaked  system  of  Protection  under  increased 
customs  duties,  raised  exclusively  for  revenue  only. 
And  this  vicious  system  he  is  ready  to  render 
still  worse,  by  introducing  into  it  any  contradictory 
and  discomposing  element  that  niay  render  it  less 
unpopular.  Begarded  as  a  practical  financier,  Mr. 
Disraeli  is  showy  and  unsafe — a  daring  political 
gambler ;  and  he  is  so  eager  to  retain  place  that  he 
will  render  his  hazardous  projects  more  hazardous 
still  by  unprincipled  coquetting  with  popularity. 
Pie  is  a  dangerous  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
His  sole  requisites  for  the  ofiice  are  masterly  oratory, 
and  a  wonderful  power  of  aping  the  external  de- 
meanour of  a  safe  and  decorous  statesman,  while  at 
bottom  he  is  as  crotchetty,  reckless,  and  clap-trap 
as  any  of  the  heroes  of  his  own  novels. 

The  probable  effect  of  the  budget-speech  upon 
party  combinations  is  a  much  more  important  consi- 
deration than  the  speech  itself.  Being,  as  we  have 
said,  a  singularly  clear  and  candid  statement  of  the 
actual  economical  and  financial  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, it  was  necessarily  a  tacit  panegyric  on  Free-trade 
arid  the  measures  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  efiect 
of  this  Balaam-like  pronouncing  of  a  blessing  by 
lips  from  which  a  curse  was  expected,  was  en- 
hanced by  the  reserve  which  prudence  imposed 
upon  Mr.  Disraeli  on  the  score  of  what  he  intended 
to  do.  He  proved  tliat  Free-trade  has  worked 
well,  and  there  broke  ofi*,  neither  saying  whether 
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he  intended  to  uphold  or  subvert  it.  His  speech 
had  the  effect  of  a  laboured  exposition  of  tlie  ad- 
vantages of  Free-trade,  to  which  no  formal  con- 
chision  was  appended,  every  man  being  left  to  draw 
the  unavoidable  inference  for  himself.  Tlie  effect 
upon  Mr.  Disraeli's  party  was  ludicrous  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  fretful  and  waspish  emotion  of  the 
Premier — who  was  present — was  expressed  in 
looks  and  gestures  that  would  have  made  the  for- 
tune of  a  comic  actor.  He  fidgeted  on  his  seat,  bit 
his  lips,  leant  his  face  on  his  hands  so  as  to  shadow 
it,  and  finally  drew  his  hand  over  his  knitted  brow. 
It  was  clear  to  all  observers,  that  though  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  might  have  forewarned 
his  chef  of  what  he  intended  to  do,  he  had  given 
him  no  premonition  of  the  way  in  which  he  in- 
tended to  do  it.  The  Protectionist  members  of 
the  Commons  listened  to  their  Coryphaeus  in  blank 
dismay.  From  Sibthorp  alone  broke  a  few 
threatening,  incoherent  ejaculations;  all  the  rest 
maintained  a  grim  silence.  Their  dismay,  confu- 
sion and  anger  were  enhanced  by  the  triumphant 
and  vociferous  cheers — half-sympathising,  half 
tauntingly  ironical — which  incessantly  and  involun 
tarily  burst  from  the  Opposition.  Cool  reflection, 
when  the  morrow  came,  only  added  to  their  fears 
that  they  were  "  sold,"  and  diffused  the  jealousy 
through  the  wider  circle  of  their  partisans  out  of 
doors.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  been 
too  clever  by  half  for  himself  and  his  party.  He 
himself,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  few  nights 
later,  attempted  an  apologetic  explanation;  and 
Lord  Derby,  with  a  strange  contempt  for  the  deco- 
rums of  time  and  place,  made  a  similar  effort  at  the 
Lord  Mayor  s  ministerial  banquet.  But  these  sup- 
plementary explanations  explain  nothing.  They 
amount  simply  to  this,  that  Mr.  Disraeli  has  told 
but  half  his  tale;  they  leave  the  world  in  utter 
darkness  as  to  the  nature  of  the  half  that  remains 
untold.  Tlie  Derby  Ministry  lie  under  the  damn- 
ing suspicion  of  having  no  commercial  and  finan 
cial  policy,  or  none  that  it  would  be  safe  for  them 
to  avow.  The  Free-traders  are  kept  hostile  and 
suspicious  by  their  constant  innuendoes  that  they 
intend  to  do  something  to  please  the  landlords; 
the  Protectionists  are  indignant  to  see  them  play 
fast  and  loose  with  the  principles  which  they  pro- 
fessed in  opposition.  The  Derby  Cabinet  has 
shared  the  fate  of  all  who  attempt  to  sit  between 
two  stools :  desiring  to  please  all  parties,  it  has 
got  into  the  same  mess  as  the  hero  of  the  fable  of 
the  "  Old  Man,  Son,  and  Ass."  It  is  branded  by  all 
as  a  do-nothing  and  faithless  Cabinet. 

The  ministerial — or  more  properly  the  Pal- 
merstonian  Militia  Bill — has  passed  undamaged 
through  Committee.  This  same  militia  is  pitch  of 
that  kind  which  defiles  all  who  touch  it.  Lord 
John  Hussell  has  incurred  almost  as  much  obloquy 
by  declaring  against  the  principle  of  a  measure 
little  different  from  his  own  as  by  promoting  the 
original  Militia  Bill.  He  is  accused  of  keeping 
one  set  of  words  for  opposition  and  another  for 
office.  The  Militia  Bill  No.  If.  is  nevertheless 
upheld  by  large  majorities.  Many  "Whigs  sup- 
]^rt  it  to  avoid  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  after 
having  voted  for  the  first.     The  parliamentary 


Peelites  support  it  in  order  to  persuade  the  Con- 
servatives that  they  have  not  adopted  every  item 
of  the  Manchester  creed.  The  Ministers  support 
it,  because  it  is  the  engine  by  which  they  over- 
threw the  tottering  Bussell  Cabinet  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  with  paternal  affection,  hurries  to  its 
rescue  whenever  its  adoptive  parents  appear  to  be- 
tray any  remission  of  zeal.  And  hence  a  measnrc 
appears  certain  to  become  law  utterly  unadopted 
to  the  civil  and  social  condition  of  the  country, 
utterly  worthless  for  defensive  purposes,  scan- 
dalously expensive,  vexatiously  oppressive,  and 
uncalled  for  by  any  semblance  of  immediate 
danger. 

The  resolution  of  the  Opposition  into  utter 
anarchy  meanwhile  makes  rapid  progress.  The 
breaking-up  of  the  old  Whig  party  is  now  pal- 
pable to  all.  Lord  Palmerston  gives  his  interest 
in  the  Sligo  election  to  two  Conservative  Protec- 
tionists. The  breach  in  that  quarter  is  hopeless : 
but  that  is  a  trifle.  A  more  serious  matter  is  the 
avowed  revolt  of  not  a  few  of  the  old  Wliig  mag- 
nates from  the  leadership  of  Lord  John  Russell 
The  course  he  took  upon  the  second  reading  of  the 
Militia  Bill  is  the  ostensible  reason ;  but  that  event 
has  opened  the  floodgates  of  angry  recrimiuation, 
and  there  has  been  a  perfect  deluge  of  old  and 
long-suppressed  grievances.  The  main  charges 
against  Lord  John  are  his  uncommunicative  dog- 
matism, hiB  insisting  upon  his  party's  taking  steps 
regarding  which  their  opinion  had  not  been  pre- 
viously asked,  and  of  which  they  had  no  timely 
warning.  In  short,  he  is  alleged  to  have  syste- 
matically treated  his  colleagues  as  mere  unreason- 
ing instruments.  What  amount  of  truth  (if  any) 
there  may  be  in  these  imputations  it  is  at  present 
impossible  to  say ;  but  that  they  have  led  to  a 
disruption  of  the  Whig  party  is  but  too  painfully 
obvious. 

This  state  of  affairs  accounts  in  part  for  some 
electioneering  phenomena  that  would  otherwise  he 
inexplicable.  For  example,  a  scion  of  the  Loch 
family — that  serviceable  dependant  on  the  ducal 
house  of  ^Sutherland — ^after  vainly  attempting  to 
get  up  an  opposition  to  Mr.  Anderson  (Liberal  and 
Free-trader)  in  Orkney,  is  now  exerting  himself 
to  unseat  Messrs.  Bright  and  Gibson  in  Manches- 
ter. This  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  practical 
protest  against  the  approximation  towards  the^^ 
gentlemen  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  his  vote  on 
the  Militia  Bill.  But  other  reasons  are  alleged. 
Some  of  the  "  Independent  Liberals"  have  been 
actively  putting  up  candidates  professing  their  own 
principles  for  various  constituencies.  They  b*^'<^ 
not,  it  is  affirmed,  always  confined  their  opposition 
to  Conservatives,  Moderate  Liberals  and  Ministe- 
rialists ;  for  example,  Mr.  Hutt  at  Gateshead,  Mr. 
Hastie  at  Paisley,  and  Sir  William  Clay  in  the 
Tower  Hamlets,  attribute  the  opposition  they  en- 
counter to  this  source.  And  hence  real  or  im- 
puted acts  of  aggression  by  advanced  on  more 
timid  Liberals,  are  made  the  excuse  for  sucli  re- 
taliating movements  as  that  at  Manchester.  Tlie?e 
intestine  dissensions  among  what  may  be  called  the 
"  Reform-bill  section"  of  Opposition  are  the  mo^t 
deplorable,  but  not  the  only  Opposition  differences 
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that  indirectly  aid  MiniBters.  A  fierce  quarrel  has 
originated  between  the  Liberal  and  Uie  Peelite 
members  for  Canterbnry,  in  the  attempt  to  bring 
forward  Sir  William  Somerville  as  a  candidate  for 
that  coDstitnency.  The  Derbyites  look  on  and 
laugh  at  these  discords,  which  promise  to  paralyse 
all  concerted  and  combined  effort  of  their  adver- 
saries; and  perhaps  they  rejoice  equally  in  the 
mischievous  activity  of  the  priestly  faction  in  Ire- 
loud,  as  tending  to  frighten  the  Protestants  into 
an  alliance  of  panic 

The  prospects  of  the  impending  elections  are  un- 
satisfactory in  the  extreme.  The  effects  of  the 
apathy  of  the  Protectionists  are  neutralised  by  the 
dissensions  of  the  Liberals.  There  is  no  standard 
in  the  field  around  which  the  friends  of  rational, 
free,  benevolent  government  are  disposed  to  rally. 
It  is  one  of  the  times  in  which  all  kinds  of  self- 
seekers,  all  professors  of  vague,  exaggerated,  im- 
practical opinions,  swarm  forth  from  Uieir  lurking- 
places.  It  is  a  time  emfnently  favourable  to  the 
selfish  and  insidious  designs  of  fishers  in  troubled 
waters.  This  is  an  unpalatable  truth,  but  one  that 
mast  be  told.  If  an  incapable  and  unprincipled 
House  of  Commons  be  the  result  of  the  general 
election  now  at  hand,  it  may  sit  like  an  incubus  on 
the  country  for  the  next  seven  years,  hatching  the 
eggs  of  venality,  misgovernment  and  sedition. 

GOLONIXB   AND   DEPENDENCIES. 

The  colonies  have  not  altogether  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  Legislature;  in  the  course  of  the 
month  two  measures  relating  to  them  have  been 
talked  about — and  little  more  than  talked  about — 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  One  of  these  is  the 
New  Zealand  Constitution  Bill,  introduced  by  Sir 
John  Pakington;  the  other,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Colonial  Church  Bill.  Some  circumstances  atten- 
dant on  the  reception  of  both  are  painful  as 
showing  how  many  of  our  representatives  consider 
colonial  discussions  merely  as  opportunities  of 
assailing  political  rivals.  The  New  Zealand  Bill 
is  the  one  left  behind  by  Earl  Grey  in  the  pigeon- 
holes of  his  official  bureau,  with  scarcely  any 
modification ;  nevertheless,  some  professing  Liberals, 
who  would  have  backed  it  coming  from  Earl  Grey, 
affect  to  be  terrified  at  it  coming  from  Sir  John 
Pakington.  Did  these  factious  pretenders  to 
Liberalism  really  understand  or  care  for  the  inte- 
rests of  the  colonies,  they  would  have  praised  Sir 
John  for  his  despatch  in  seeking  to  give  New 
Zealand  the  constitution  which  has  for  so  many 
years  been  a\  ithheld  from  it  under  the  shallowest 
and  most  disgraceful  pretexts.  The  principal  ad- 
dition made  to  the  bill  by  the  present  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  is  the  proviso  which  enables 
the  local  legislature  to  amend  the  constitution  from 
time  to  time.  Even  without  this  proviso,  the 
colonists  are  eager  that  the  bill  should  pass,  as  it 
gives  them  a  constitution,  though  an  indifferent 
one;  with  it  their  future  government  is  placed, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  in  their  own  hands.  So  far  Sir 
John  Pakington  merits  praise ;  it  seems,  however, 
to  be  a  rule  with  Colonial  Secretaries  to  make 
every  good  action  they  perform  an  excuse  for 
indulging  in  the  commission  of  a  bad  one.    Mr. 


Gladstone's  Colonial  Church  Bill  has  been  suspi- 
ciously looked  upon ;  no  wonder — timeo  Danaos 
unavoidably  recurs  to  the  memory  whenever  Mr. 
Gladstone  tries  his  hand  at  ecclesiastical  legisla- 
tion. A  minute  and  jealous  scrutiny  of  his  bill, 
however,  removes  all  suspicion.  Its  main  objects 
are — first,  to  disencumber  the  Anglo-Episcopal 
Church  in  the  colonies  of  the  legal  fetters 
which  obstruct  its  action  in  matters  purely  ec- 
clesiastical, as  freely  as  the  Nonconformist 
Churches.  Secondly,  to  affirm  the  principle  of 
non-interference  on  the  part  of  its  office-bearers 
with  members  of  other  communions.  Thirdly, 
to  give  to  the  laity  in  the  Colonial  Churches  formed 
on  the  Anglo-Episcopal  model  a  voice  in  their 
Church  courts,  a  check  upon  their  clergy.  These 
are  objects  of  which  every  evangelical  Christian, 
every  advocate  of  Christian  liberty,  must  approve. 
These  objects  the  bill  can  promote,  and  there  is  no  in- 
sidious clause  in  it  under  which  man-worship  and 
idolatrous  practices  can  be  smuggled  in  unnoticed. 
The  guardianship  of  the  consciences  and  liberties 
of  the  laity  in  communion  with  the  Anglo-Epis- 
copal Churches  in  the  Australian  Colonies  is  by 
this  bill  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  laity  themselves. 
But  this  is  too  much  of  Liberalism  for  Lord  Derby's 
Colonial  Minister,  and  therefore  he  has  laboured 
(successfully)  to  misrepresent  the  measure. 

The  intelligence  from  the  colonies  themselves  is 
either  unimportant  or  painful.  Of  this  latter 
description  is  the  news  from  Australia  and  the 
Cape.  An  epidemic  insanity  threatens  the  Austra- 
lian colonies  with  social  disorganisation  and  phy- 
sical privations.  The  frenzy  of  accumulating  for- 
tunes rapidly,  by  repairing  to  the  gold-diggings,  is 
withdrawing  all  ranks  from  the  avocations  of 
steady  industry.  The  shepherds  and  cattle-tenders 
leave  their  flocks,  herds,  and  masters  in  the  lurch ; 
the  ploughmen  abandon  their  tillage ;  clerks  and 
employes  of  all  kinds  desert  their  counting-houses. 
The  cattle  run  wild ;  the  sheep  die  of  the  rot ;  busi- 
ness is  brought  to  a  stand.  No  care  is  taken  to 
provide  food  for  the  madmen  who  are  heaping  up 
gold  amid  which  they  must  starve ;  and  the  wool 
and  tallow  with  which  they  must  purchase  clothing 
and  other  imported  necessaries  and  luxuries,  perish 
and  run  to  waste.  It  is  a  worse  mania  than  our 
railway  and  bubble-company  infatuations;  nor 
does  there  appear  to  be  any  remedy,  but  to  leave 
the  fools  to  be  taught  by  the  sharp  lessons  of  expe- 
rience. There  is  some  talk  of  preserving  order  by 
sending  soldiers  to  the  colony.  Why,  tlie  soldiers 
themselves  will  scamper  off  to  the  "  diggins,"  as 
soon  as  they  are  landed.  In  those  wide  and  waste 
regions  pursuit  will  be  vain  after  deserters,  piloted 
by  bush-rangers. 

The  Australian  insanity  threatens  to  inflict 
serious  evils  on  those  districts  of  the  mother-coun- 
try in  which  the  woollen  textile  manufactures  pre- 
dominate. Fidly  one-half  the  raw  material  used 
in  these  manufactures  is  now  drawn  from  Australia. 
The  cutting  off  this  supply  will  throw  one-half  the 
mills  out  of  gearing,  and  one-half  of  the  operatives 
out  of  employment  But  for  the  mismanagement 
of  the  Colonial-office,  our  manufacturers  might 
have  had  a  resource  in  the  Cape  colony,  nearer 
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home,  and  as  well  adapted  by  nature  for  wool- 
growing  as  Australia.  But,  between  Earl  Grey 
and  Sir  Harry  Smith  and  the  Local  Secretary  at 
the  Cape,  there  is  in  South  Africa  disaffection, 
and  paralysed  industry  within  the  colony  and  war 
on  its  boi'ders.  The  war  seems  interminable,  and 
every  additional  month  it  lasts  tends  to  confirm  the 
native  tribes  in  habits  of  marauding  border  war- 
fare. As  for  the  colony,  Mr.  Montague,  the 
secretary,  and  his  nominee  councillors  have  flown 
in  the  face  of  the  Home  Government,  by  passing, 
indeed,  an  ordinance  to  give  effect  to  the  constitution 
framed  in  Downing-street  and  accepted  by  the 
colonists ;  but  have  taken  care  to  render  it  a  mere 
sham  by  the  doubling  the  proprietors'  electoral 
qualification:  and  Earl  Derby  and  his  colonial 
secretary  appear  disposed  to  tolerate  this  in- 
solence. 

The  news  from  India  may  be  briefly  summed 
up.  A  military  force  has  been  landed  in  Burmah 
at  the  season  when  active  operations  became  im- 
possible, and  when  sickness  is  sure  to  prevail. 
The  mission  to  Siam,  deprecated  by  all  who  khow 
thai  country  and  its  people  as  certain  to  involve 
ns  in  hostilities  with  them,  has  been  resolved  upon. 
There  will  be  deep  draughts  on  the  exhausted 
Indian  exchequer — new  taxes  needed.  This  will 
lead  to  internal  disturbances  in  Anglo-India,  to 
cheeseparing  savings  in  the  pay  of  the  native 
troops,  and  to  acts  of  mutiny  similar  to  that  of  the 
Madras  regiment  which  refused  to  embark  for 
Burmah. 

FOREIGN. 

Tlie  still  and  oppressive  atmosphere  of  con- 
tinentjil  jwlitics  is  ominous  of  storms.  In  Prance, 
the  President  has  assembled  around  him  80,000 
soldiers,  the  Slite  of  an  army  numbering  400,000, 
to  take  part  in  a  solemn  pageant  skilfully  addres- 
sing itself  to  their  t)assions  and  imaginations,  and 
associating  them  intimately  with  his  ambition  and 
the  fortunes  of  his  family.  On  the  very  same  day 
that  the  Gbamp  de  Mars  glittered  witn  the  stem 
pageantry  of  this  military  festival,  die  Emperors  of 
bussia  and  Austria  were  holding  monster  reviews 
at  Vienna ;  and  similar  displays  are  about  to  be 
made  in  presence  of  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and 
the  King  of  Prussia  at  Berlin.  The  potentates 
who  have  robbed  the  European  people  of  their 
few  infant  liberties  are  so  secure  of  their  ill-gotten 
spoils  that  they  venture  to  show  their  teeth  at 
each  other,  quarrelling  about  the  allotment  of 
them. 

The  French  usurper  claims  to  be  placed  on  the 
roll  of  legitimate  sovereigns,  as  the  reward  for 
extinguishing  the  liberties  of  France.  The  three 
"  legitimates"  of  the  north-east  arc  willing  to  wink 
at  his  retaining  the  sovereignty  of  Prance  for  life, 
but  insist  that  after  his  demise  the  triumph  of 
legitimacy  shall  be  completed  by  the  restoltition 
of  henti  V .,  or  his  heir.  The  President  seeks  to 
intimidate  them  by  resuscitating  the  recollections 
of  the  French  empire,  and  hinting  at  the  frontier 
of  the  Rhine,  that  popular  object  of  French  ima- 
giuation.  The  three  monarcha  seek  to  draw  closer 
the  relaxed  bonds  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 

Both  of  the  opposing  parties  have  their  mib- 


givinffs.  The  new  power  of  Louis  Napoleon  is 
tottering  and  rickety.  The  literary  and  scientific 
notorieties  of  France  are  hostrle  to  him  to  a  man ; 
the  Slite  of  the  civil  functionaries  refuse  to  take  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  him,  and  resign  their  offices  in 
dozens :  even  in  the  bosom  of  his  sham  Represen- 
tative Assembly  an  opposition  to  his  budget  is 
pertinaciously  urged ;  the  most  popular  leaders  of 
the  army  denounce  him  in  plain  language  ss  a 
perjured  usurper.  He  has  not  ventured  to  pro- 
claim an  amnesty.  He  perpetuates  his  reign  of 
terror,  making  every  day  new  enemies  by  this 
inevitable  policy.  He  dare  not  appeal  to  the 
popular  feeling  in  France  against  the  triple  league, 
lest  the  spirit  he  awaken  rend  himself. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  three  crowned  conspira- 
tors have  incompatible  interests.  Prussia,  standing 
alone,  would  be  expi^sed  to  the  hereditary  enmity 
of  the  House  of  Austria,  ami  the  encroachmcnti 
of  Russia :  Prussia,  therefore,  has  an  interest  in 
perpetuating  the  Germanic  confederation,  in  in- 
creasing the  unity  and  concert  of  its  action,  in 
preserving  its  territory  vuidiminished.  Austria 
can  now  scarcely  be  considered  a  Grerman  State. 
Its  Sclavonian,  Magyar  and  Italian  populations  and 
territories  are  the  sources  of  its  material  strength ; 
but  they  are  all  so  discontented,  that  only  by  the 
aid  of  Russia  can  they  be  kept  in  subjection.  The 
aid  of  Russia,  however,  can  only  be  secured  by 
continual  sacrifices,  mortifying  to  the  vanity  and 
fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  House  of  Austria. 
That  House  s  jealousy  of  the  growth  of  Prussian 
ascendancy  in  Germany  forbids  a  frank  andcotdial 
alliance  between  Prussia  and  Austria.  Fhince  is  for 
Austria  the  only  counterpoise  to  the  overwhelming 
power  of  Russia ;  and  to  purchase  thfe  good-will  of » 
French  ruler,  the  degenerate  and  denationalised 
House  of  Hapsburg  would  consent  to  the  dismem- 
berment of  Germany,  and  the  incorporation  of  all 
territories  west  of  the  Rhine  into  Prance.  Rnsiia, 
with  its  Machiavellian  and  inscrutable  policy, 
fosters  the  jealousies  of  its  two  allies,  and  '*  bides 
its  time'*  for  aggrandisement  at  the  expense  of 
either  or  both.  They  know  this,  and  tremble  be- 
fore the  colossal  power  upon  which  they  depend 
for  protection  against  a  Government  in  Fnuiw 
based  upon  a  revolutionary  principle,  and  against 
the  discontent  of  their  own  subjects. 

Russia  is  the  great  citadel  of  despotism.  E^tof 
the  Vistula  there  is  no  public  opinion  to  give  a 
despot  cause  for  one  moment's  uneasiness,  in  the 
western  states  of  Europe  the  people  are  for  the 
moment  trodden  dowTi,  disheartened.  The  hag« 
armies  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria^  the  King  oi 
Prussia,  and  the  President  of  France,  backed  by  the 
unreasoning  myriad  legions  of  Russia,  reign  pan- 
mount,  not  only  in  the  states  of  these  rulers,  but 
over  all  the  minor  states  around  and  among  them. 
The  European  peoples  seem  to  have  only  two  alter- 
natives :  to  allow  their  blood  and  Ireasure  to  be^ 
wasted  in  the  ruthless  and  selfish  struggles  of 
their  despots,  or  to  strive  for  liberty  at  terrible 
otlds,  ana  through  protracted  struggles.  I'he 
rude  Cossack  holds  Europe  prostrate  and  de- 
moralised. 

If  the  people  of  England  and  itij  rulers  arc  wi>'. 
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they  will  watch,  not  without  sympathy  bn^  with- 
out meddling,  the  denouement  of  this  awfol  drama. 
In  the  miserable  quarrels  of  the  despots,  England 


can  have  no  call  to  interfere;  their  wretched 
thralls  it  cannot  aid ;  for  "  who  would  bo  free  him- 
self must  strike  the  blow." 


LITEBATUKE. 


Oreat  Artists  and  Oreat  Afiatomists:  a  Biographical 
and  Philosophical  Study.  By  H.  Knox,  M.D., 
F.R.S.E.  London :  John  Van  Voorst,  Paternos- 
ter-row. 

This  book  treats  of  matter  of  the  highest  scientific 
importance  and  interest  In  what  the  author  calls 
two  parallel  biographies  we  have  two  rather  dis- 
cursive dissertations  on  very  different  subjects. 
The  firsty  coxnprising  the  lives  of  Ouvier  and 
Geoffroy  (St.  Hilaire),  contains  a  history  of  the 
science  of  descriptive  anatomy,  from  its  rise  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century  to  the  present  time.  It 
is  written  in  a  spirit  not  very  complimentary  to  the 
savans  of  our  learned  societies,  whom  the  writer 
taunts  with  grubbing  together  bones  and  fossils, 
describing  them  in  detail,  and  by  running-a-muck, 
and  making  a  great  noise,  earning  among  the  igno- 
rant the  reputation  of  scientific  men,  and  being 
hoisted  upon  the  shoulders  of  Hunter  and  Ouvier 
into  temporary  importance.  The  main  object  of  the 
first  of  Uiese  parallel  biographies  is  to  overthrow 
Cuviers  theory  of  the  fixity  of  species,  andto  advo- 
cate the  transcendental  system  of  Geoffroy,  whose 
paleontological  views  are  those  contained  in  the 
**  Vestiges  of  Creation"  which  "startled  the  reading 
world  a  few  years  ago."  Dr  Knox  adheres  to  the 
doctrines  of  that  work,  and  defends  them — a  much 
easier  task  than  to  render  them  intelligible.  It 
may  be  scientifically  true  that  Shakspeare  himself 
was  but  the  consimimation  of  a  tadpole,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  think  so,  even  with  all  the  helps  which 
the  transcendental  doctrine  affords.  An  idea  of 
what  this  doctrine  is  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  paragraph  from  p.  108  of  this  work : — 

It  was  now  recollected  that  the  embryo  of  all  living 
tliingB  undergoes  myBterions  naetamorphoses  before  its 
fiual  derelopment,  v^eh  does  not  happen  till  long  after 
birth.  ...  It  was  disoowred  that  the  embryonio  forms 
resemble  the  normal  or  persistent  forms  of  animals  lower 
in  the  scsle ;  that  the  embryo  of  man,  for  example,  has  at 
first  both  gills  and  lungs,  traces  of  which  structure^  the 
$iU»,  I  have  seen  on  the  necks  of  persons  grown  ttp  to  tnatitre 
ffears ;  another  oonfirmatioa  that  at  &Bt — that  is,  in  the 
embryonic  condition — all  animals  show  the  same  forms,  < 
have  the  same  organs,  display  the  same  plan.  These 
embryonic  forms  do  more  than  this ;  they  prove  that  the 
varieties  m  human  structure  depend  on  the  persistenee  of 
these  embryonie  fbrms,  and  that  most  monstrosities  owe 
their  existence  to  the  same  eanse ;  and  finally,  that  the 
human  embryo  shadows  forth  in  the  history  of  its  growth, 
from  conception  to  birth,  the  history  of  the  forms  of  all 
that  lives ;  lastly,  of  all  that  ever  lived  f^m  the  first  ap* 
pearanee  of  life  npom  the  globe. 

The  second  series  of  parallel  biographies,  con- 
taining the  lives  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael 
Angolo  and  Raphael,  does  not  commend  itself 
mnch  to  our  admiration.  The  lives  of  the  three 
artists  are  but  brief  and  meagre  sketches,  inter- 


spersed with  a  great  deal  of  rather  incoherent 
gossip  about  Homer,  and  Horace,  and  Bums,  and 
Satanic  schools,  and  Byron  and  "  Rantipole  Wil- 
son ;*'  and  here  and  there  we  have  such  truisms  as 
the  following:  "The  cartoons  now  in  Hampton 
Court,  as  specimens  of  drawing,  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired." 

These  memoirs  are  put  together  in  a  very  ram- 
bling way  ;  that  of  Leonardo  especially  is  so  mixed 
up  with  the  nai'rative  of  other  people's  doings,  and 
there  is  such  a  perplexing  confusion  of  pronouns, 
that  a  man  had  need  be  perfectly  intimate  with 
the  subject  to  know  what  Mr,  Knox  is  writing 
about  lie  examines  the  Sketch  Book  of  Leonardo 
in  the  Queen's  library,  and  makes  the  astonishing 
discovery  '*  that  Da  Vinci  never  mistook  the  dead 
for  the  living."  On  the  connexion  of  anatomy 
with  the  arts  of  sculpture  and  painting  we  learn 
nothing  new  from  the  work  before  us.  According 
to  Mr.  Knox's  account,  the  great  artists  studied  it 
but  superficially,  if  at  all ;  and  no  rule  is  laid 
down  for  the  guidance  of  tiieir  successors,  beyond 
a  few  trite  and  common-place  admonitions. 

There  is  a  degree  of  asperity  seasoning  the 
work  \\hich  will  render  it  entertaining  to  some 
and  offensive  to  others. 


The  Lost  Steamer:    a  History    of   the    Amazon. 
London :  Partridge  and  Oakcy. 

The  author  of  this  book  professes  to  be  moved  to 
the  task  of  recording  the  history  of  the  Amazon  by 
the  consideration  that  it  mignt  otherwise  be  at- 
tempted by  *'  some  one  who  would  not  acknow- 
ledge the  hand  of  God,  nor  seek  his  glory."  On 
this  account  he  has  ventured,  he  says,  like  the 
young  Elihu,  to  show  his  opinion.  The  compa- 
rison is  not  very  appropriate.  Elihu  had  the  grace 
to  wait  imtil  Eliphaz,  Bildad  and  Zophar  had  each 
said  his  say.  His  modem  imitator  rushes  into 
print  uncalled  for,  with  the  evident  intent  of  pre- 
occupying the  ground  before  those  who  have  a 
better  right  to  be  heard  have  a  fair  opportunity  of 
opening  their  lips.  The  author's  capacity  is  about 
on  a  level  with  his  modesty,  and  the  result  of  his 
headlong  labours  is  a  wretched  hash  and  hodge- 
podge, which,  under  the  name  of  a  history,  fills  up 
two  hundred  and  forty  pages  of  printed  paper 
without  informing  the  reader  of  a  single  fact  in  con- 
nexion with  the  loss  of  the  Amazon  which  could 
not  be  gleaned  from  the  journals  of  the  day,  and 
omitting,  indeed,  several  interesting  and  important 
matters  thus  easily  obtainable.  Instead  of  the 
touching  personal  details  which  the  reader  has  a 
riglit  to  expect,  the  pages  are  crammed  with  all 
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sorts  of  references  to  ever3rtbing  but  the  subject  in 
hand.  Haphazard  and  blundering  allusions  to 
matters  concerning  which  the  writer  is  disgrace- 
fully ignorant,  are  seasoned  with  pious  ejaculations 
to  the  Divinity,  and  quotations  from  religious 
poets  or  from  Scripture,  most  ingeniously  inappli- 
cable to  the  matter  under  remark.  Wc  shall  give 
but  one  extract.  Our  readers  will  not  ask  for  more. 
The  Amazon^  it  will  bo  remembered,  sailed  on 
Friday.  "By  mid-day  on  Saturday,"  says  our 
enlightened  historian — 

She  was  off  the  vnohtrusive  island  qf  SciUiff  which  had 
beea  called  but  recentl/  to  endure  a  terrible  catastrophe. 
It  is  not  aulikely  that  Mr.  Warbnrton  was  on  deck  conning 
that  event,  and  eliciting  eyery  information  from  the  intelli- 
gent captain  and  his  several  pleasant  fellow-vojagers. 

Two  enormous  water-sponts — immense  spherical  bodies 
of  water,  reaching  from  the  clouds,  their  cones  nearly 
touching  the  earth,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart,  travelliDgwith 
terrible  velocity,  attended  with  a  hurricane — ^had  passed 
over  that  island  near  Marsala.  In  its  progress  it  had  un- 
roofed houses,  nprooted  trees ;  men,  women,  horses,  cattle 
and  sheep  bad  been  raised  up  from  the  ground,  drawn  into 
the  vortex,  and  borne  on  to  destruction.  Bain  fell  in  cata- 
racts, with  enormous  hailstones  and  masses  of  ice.  Going 
over  Castellamarre,  near  Stabia,  it  had  destroyed  half  the 
town,  and  washed  two  hundred  of  the  iohabitants  into  the 
sea,  all  of  whom  perished.  Many  vessels  were  destroyed, 
and  their  crews  drowned.  Immense  property  was  con- 
signed to  ruin.  Five  hundred  persona  hod  perished  !  .  .  . 
All  this  happened  not  very  remote  from  the  spot  where  the 
Amazon  was  now  steaming  her  way. 

Indeed!  sapient  sir! — how  remote,  pray?  Let  us 
see.  The  Amazon  had  steamed  something  less 
than  two  hundred  miles  since  she  left  her  moorings 
the  day  before,  and  was  now  off  the  Scilly  islands, 
a  few  miles  west  of  the  Land*s  End,  a  group  of 
rocky  islets,  the  largest  of  which  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  about  a  thousand.  No  calamity  in  which 
Hve  hundred  persons  had  perished,  or  even  five,  has 
occnrred  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  these  western 
islanders,  so  far  as  we  can  learn.  Nothing  of  the 
sort  The  calamity  of  which  this  conscientioas 
historian  makes  such  pious  parade  took  place  in 
Sicily,  in  the  Mediterranean — some  eighteen  hun- 
dred miles  distant,  at  least  by  water,  from  where 
the  Amazon  was  steaming,  and  where  the  learned 
gentleman  sticks  poor  Warburton  upon  deck  taking 
notes  of  the  event  from  ''  the  intelligent  captain," 
&c*  The  account  is  copied  bodily  from  the  intelli- 
gence published  by  Lloyds  on  the  8th  of  December 
last.  The  learned  gentleman  only  mistook  Sicily 
for  **  the  unobtrusive  island  of  Scilly,"  (the  isles  of 
Scilly  being  just  thirty-eight  in  number);  his  geo- 
graphy is  a  little  loose — ^gone  after  his  syntax,  it 
may  be,  which  is  in  a  terrible  state  of  dislocation. 
Both  might  be  recovered,  perhaps,  by  a  prudent 
course  of  Pinnock's  Catechisms.     Qttantum  suff. 

Lyrical  Poems  by  Pierre-Jean  de  Beranger,  selected 
and  translated  by  William  Anderson.  New 
Edition.  Edinburgh:  Sutherland  and  Knox. 
London:  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.  Glasgow: 
David  Bobertson.     1 852. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of 
these  selections  from  Beranger.  Mr.  Anderson 
undertook  no  easy  task  when  he  commenced  the 
translation  of  these  lyrics,  and  his  performances 
are  worthy  of  the  encouragement  they  have  met 


with.  We  have  occasionally  seen  specimens  uf 
the  g^eat  French  song-writer  rendered  into 
English  with  more  spirit,  and  with  more  of  that 
peculiar  nonchalant  kind  of  naivete  which  charac- 
terises them ;  but  we  are  not  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  any  collection  of  B^ranger's  works  em- 
bracing more  of  them  than  are  contained  in  this 
little  volume.  The  translations  have  the  merit  of 
great  fidelity — in  some  instances  perhaps  too 
literal.  The  volume  is  enriched  by  a  most  inte- 
resting biographical  notice,  containing  an  account 
of  the  translator's  visit  to  the  poet  at  his  house  at 
Passy,  and  is  further  ornamented  by  a  clever 
lithographic  sketch  of  him  by  way  of  frontispiece. 

The  Fraternal  Manorial,  a  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  IPt/- 
liam  Femie.   By  theRev.  John  Ferntk.   London 
Hamilton,  Adams  and  Co.    Frome :  Langford  and 
Butler.     1852. 

This  is  an  interesting  narrative  recording  the  oee- 
ful  career  of  a  young  man  of  exemplary  talent  and 
activity.  He  had  Sie  good  fortune  to  possess  an 
excellent  guide  and  model  in  the  person  of  his 
father,  whose  good  sense  led  him  to  restrain  tlie 
juvenile  penchant  of  the  boy  for  playing  the  parson 
while  yet  in  his  ninth  vear.  Had  he  been  allowed 
to  exhibit  during  childhood  as  a  preaching  pro- 
digy, it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  would  never 
have  been  anything  oetter.  As  it  was,  he  rose 
into  his  right  place  at  the  right  time,  and  did  hi^ 
work  well  and  nobly  so  long  as  life  was  spared  to 
him.  A  longer  life  was  all  that  was  wanting  to 
have  obtained  him  a  name  among  the  first  preachers 
of  his  time.  His  loss  is  widely  felt,  and  will  be 
long  lamented.  This  volume,  the  work  of  a  bro- 
ther, is  unassumingly  written,  and  with  more  dis- 
crimination and  candour  than  are  usually  displayed 
by  relatives  when  they  turn  biographers.  So  much 
the  better :  it  is  likely  to  prove  a  more  lasting 
memorial,  because  it  bears  upon  its  pages  the  im- 
press of  a  faithfiil  and  true  record. 

Life  of  Lard  Jeffrey ^  mth  a  Seleetion  from  hi$  Cor- 
respondence. By  Lord  CocKBURN.  Two  vols.  Edin- 
burgh :  Adam  and  Charles  Black.     1B52. 

The  history  of  the  life  of  Francis  Jeffrey,  from  his 
birth  in  the  Lawnmarket,  Edinburgh,  on  the  '<23rd 
of  October,  1773,  to  his  death  on  the  a6th  Jannaiy, 
1850,  are  by  this  time  so  well  known  to  the  read- 
ing portion  of  the  public,  that  we  shrink  from  the 
repetition,  now  surely  needless,  of  a  tale  so  many 
times  told.  This  repetition,  moreover,  will  be 
scarcely  looked  for  from  us,  seeing  that  in  a  bio- 
graphical paper  of  considerable  length,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  columns  of  this  Magazine  shortly 
after  the  death  of  the  great  Scotch  reviewer,  his 
personal,  mental,  literary  and  judicial  characters 
were  each  and  all  made  the  subject  of  notice  by  a 
discriminating  and  kindly  hand,  and  a  loving  tri- 
bute awarded  to  his  genius  and  virtue.  The  article 
we  refer  to  will  be  found  in  the  number  for  April 
1860. 

The  present  biography,  the  appearance  of  which 
has  been  long  looked  for,  is  the  work  of  an  extra- 
ordinary man,  one  of  the  chief  celebrities  of  EAiiir 
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bnrgby  and  a  more  brilliant  genius  than  even 
Jeffrey  himself.     As  a  speaker,  it  is  doubtful  if  he 
has  had  a  superior  since  the  days  of  Pitt  and  Fox ; 
and  as  a  writer,  when  he  chooses  to  write,  which 
is  bnt  seldom,  he  has  felicities  of  which  this  book 
does  not  supply  the  best  examples.    Yet  this  great 
man  is  scarcely  known  out  of  Edinburgh,  and  not 
at  all  out  of  Scotland.     He  is  said  to  be  utterly 
itisouciant,  and  regardless  of  the  high  reputation 
he  might  have  won,  being  in  this  respect,  as  in 
many  others,  the  very  reverse  of  Jeffrey,  though 
no  two  men  ever  agreed  better  with  each  other. 
They  were  inseparable  for  fifty  years,  and  their 
hiBtories  are  so  interwoven  that  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  divide  them.     Of  this  intimate  connexion 
Lord  Cockbum  has  sidd  far  too  little.    But  a  worse 
failing,  though  an  unavoidable  one,  of  the  book  is, 
that  it  does  not  attempt  to  follow  Jeffrey  in  his 
literary  career — a  task  to  which  the  writer  was 
unequal  from  his  neglect  of  literary  culture.   With 
these  exceptions,  the  memoir  is  an  admirable  one  ; 
and,  being  written  in  a  clear,  masterly  and  read- 
able style,  stands  in  no  need  of  the  apology  put 
forth,  in  the  preface.    It  supplies  us  with  such  an 
amiable  view  of  the  social  and  domestic  character 
of  Jeffrey  as  we  were  hardly  prepared  to  expect 
in  a  man  who  applied  the  cautery  so  unsparingly, 
and  at  times  so  unceremoniously,  even  to  his  inti- 
mate friends.    It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  he 
was  severe  only  in  his  capacity  of  general  censor, 
and  that  in  all  the  relations  of  friendship  and  the 
closer  ties  of  kindred  he  was  to  the  last  hour  of 
his  life  susceptible  of  the  tenderest  emotions.    He 
lost  one  sister  in  1804,  and  in  apprising  his  re- 
maining sister  of  that  loss  thus  writes : 

During  the  whole  of  her  illoeas  she  looked  beaatiful ; 
«id  when  I  gased  apon  her  the  moment  ftfter  ihe  had 
breathed  her  last,  as  she  lay  stiU — stUl  and  ealm,  with  her 
bright  eyes  half  closed,  and  her  red  lips  half  open — I 
thoagbt  I  had  neyer  seen  a  countenance  so  lovely.  A 
stataary  might  have  taken  her  for  a  model !  Poor  dear 
love !  I  kissed  her  cold  lips,  and  pressed  her  wan,  lifeless 
hand,  and  would  willingly  at  that  moment  have  put  off  my 
own  life  too  and  followed  her.  When  I  came  here  the  sun 
waa  rising ;  and  the  birds  were  singing  gaily  as  I  sobbed 
along  the  empty  streets.  I  thought  my  heart  would  have 
burst  at  that  moment ;  and  I  am  sure  1  shall  never  forget 
ihe  agitation  I  then  suffered. 

And  we  find  him,  forty-four  years  afterwards, 
vnth  the  chords  of  feeling  still  as  sensitive,  and  as 
ready  with  a  tribute  to  imaginary  woes  in  his  old 
age  as  they  had  been  to  real  ones  in  his  youth. 
He  thus  writes  to  Dickens  in  1847: 

O  my  dear  Dickens  I  what  a  No.  5  you  have  now  given 
US !  I  have  so  cried  and  sobbed  over  it  last  night,  snd 
again  this  morning,  and  felt  my  heart  purified  by  thoM 
tears,  and  blessed  and  loved  you  for  making  me  shed 
them  ;  and  I  never  can  bless  you  and  love  you  enough  I 
Since  that  divine  Nelly  was  found  dead  on  her  hnmhle 
eonch,  beneath  the  snow  and  the  ivy,  there  has  been  nothing 
like  the  actual  dying  of  that  sweet  Paul  in  the  summer 
stmahine  of  that  loftj  room,  and  the  long  vista  that  leads 
as  so  gently  and  sadly,  and  yet  so  gracefully  and  winningly, 
to  that  plain  consummation  t  Every  trait  so  true  and  so 
toQching — and  yet  lightened  by  that  fearless  innocence 
which  goes  playfuUy  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  that 
pnre  affection  which  bears  the  unstained  spirit  on  its  soft 
snd  lambent  flash  at  once  to  its  source  in  eternity.  In 
reading  of  these  delightful  children,  how  deeply  do  we  feel 
that   "of  such  is  tt)e  kingdom  of  Heaven!"   snd  how 


ashamed  of  the  contaminations  which  our  manhood  has 
received  from  the  contact  of  earth,  and  wonder  how  yoa 
should  have  been  admitted  into  that  pure  communion,  and 
so  "  presumed,  an  earthly  guest,  and  drawn  empyrial  air," 
though  for  our  benefit  and  instruction. 

But  his  was  no  maudlin  sympathy,  that  confines 
itself  to  sobbing  and  shedding  of  tears.  His 
biographer  informs  us,  with  respect  to  the  sister 
who  died  young,  that  his  affection  for  her  was  con- 
tinued for  her  children,  towards  whom  he  performed 
the  duties  of  an  uncle  with  the  utmost  fidelity  and 
love.  And,  in  page  257,  we  have  a  remarkable 
instance  of  his  noble  and  spontaneous  generosity  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Rogers,  in  which  he  expresses  his 
distress  at  having  heard  of  the  pecuniary  embar- 
rassment of  his  friend  Moore. 

I  am  desuous  [he  writes]  of  knowing  whether  I  can  be 
of  any  use  on  the  occasion.  I  have  unfortunately  not  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  spare ;  but  if  it  should  be  found 
practicable  to  relieve  him  from  this  unmerited  distress  by 
any  contribution,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  should  think  it 
an  honour  to  bo  allowed  to  take  a  share  in  it  to  the  extent  of 
£300  or  £500,  and  that  I  could  advance  more  than  doable 
that  sum,  over  and  above,  upon  any  reasonable  security  of 
ultimate  repayment,  however  long  postponed.  .  .  .  But  as 
1  have  no  right  to  speak  to  him  of  money,  I  do  not  think 
that  he  should  know  that  I  have  spoken  of  it  to  you.  If  my 
offer  is  accepted,  I  shall  consider  you  and  not  him  as  the 
acceptor.  And  he  ought  not  to  be  burdened  with  the  know- 
ledge of  any  other  benefactor. 

We  do  not  see  that  this  unsolicited  proffer  of 
pecuniary  aid  could  be  well  surpassed  in  generosity 
or  delicacy. 

It  is  curious  to  learn  that  Jeffrey's  early  ambi- 
tion was  to  excel  as  a  poet,  and  he  nourished  a 
secret  conviction  that  he  should  never  be  a  great 
man  unless  as  a  poet  This  he  states  in  a  letter  to 
his  sister,  written  from  Oxford  before  he  was 
twenty  years  old.  He  confesses  at  the  same  time 
that  his  poetry  does  not  improve,  but  is  growing 
worse  every  week ;  and  that  if  he  could  find  in  his 
heart  to  abandon  it,  he  believes  he  should  be  the 
better  for  it  Instead  of  abandoning  it,  however,  he 
continued  the  pursuit  for  several  years ;  and  it  may 
be  very  much  owing  to  that  cause  that  his  prose  style 
was  so  vigorous  and  varied,  and  at  times  so  ex- 
quisitely finished  and  harmonious.  The  world  has 
lost  nothing  by  his  final  abandonment  of  the  muses. 
We  question  if  he  would  have  ever  attained  to  dis- 
tinction as  a  poet  Excellent  verse  he  would  have 
written,  and  indeed  did  write — and  he  knew  as 
well  as  any  critic  of  his  age  in  what  the  elements 
and  accessories  of  true  poetry  consisted;  but 
poeta  nasdtur  nonfit;  and  it  is  no  marvel  that  his 
four  or  five  years*  attempt  to  make  himself  a  poet 
resulted  in  uie  failure  which  his  biographer  implies 
in  characterising  hb  poetical  performances  as 
"  rather  respectable."  Lord  Oockbum  says,  •*  One 
of  the  poetical  qualities — a  taste  for  the  beauties 
and  sublimities  of  nature — ^he  certainly  possessed  in 
an  eminent  degree."  This  is  strictly  true,  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  the  taste  of  the  celebrated  re- 
viewer was  a  partial,  not  a  universal  taste.  The 
"beauties  and  sublimities'*  in  which  he  luxuriated 
so  constantly  were  those  which  had  endeared  them- 
selves by  habit  and  association,  and  which  were 
accordant  to  his  own  perceptions  of  what  was 
gratifying  and  pleasing.  When  he  gets  out  into  the 
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broad  Atlantic,  ho  describes  it  in  his  journal  as 
''  narrow  and  paltry/'  and  says  it  ''does  not  seem 
much  larger  tlian  a  Spanish  dollar,  and  much  of 
the  same  complexion."  Again, "  Nothing  is  so  ugly 
or  moan  as  the  sea  in  roughish  weather  ...  it 
looks  like  a  Wistt/  field  deformed  with  heaps  of 
rubbish  half  shovelled  and  half  frozen."  What 
would  Shelley  or  Byron  have  thought  of  such  a  libel 
on  the  ocean  ? 

An  extract   from  the  journal  of  his  voyage, 
though  not  very  poetical,  is  yet  sufficiently  amusing : 

For  these  last  seven  days  [he  says]  I  hare  not  been  able 
to  write  for  violent  gales  and  violent  sea-siokness,  head- 
winds and  swimming  head,  the  whole  time  almost;  fierce 
south-west  gales,  which,  with  the  eternal  motion  and  cla- 
raoar,  have  not  advanced  us  20()  miles  on  onr  course,  and 
have  given  me  a  very  great  idea  of  the  pleasures  of  a 
voyage.  Imprimis :  oppressive  and  intolerable  sickness, 
coldness,  loathing  and  vertigo.  Secundo :  great  occasional 
fear  of  drowning,  and  penitence  for  the  folly  of  having 
come  voluntarily  in  the  way  of  it.  Tertio :  there  is  the  im- 
possibility of  taking  any  exercise,  and  the  perpetual  danger 
of  breaking  your  limbs  if  you  try  to  move  from  your  chair 
to  your  bed,  or  even  to  sit  still  without  holding.  Quarto : 
lui  incessant  and  tremendous  noise  of  tlie  ship  groaning 
and  cracking,  creaking  and  rattling;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
hissing  of  the  wind  and  the  boiling  and  bubbling  of  the 
sea.  Qninto  :  the  eternal  contact  of  the  whole  crew,  whom 
you  hear,  see,  feel  and  smell,  by  day  and  by  night,  without 
respite  or  possibility  of  escape ;  crying  ehUdren,  chattering 
Frenchmen,  prosing  captain,  and  foolish  women,  all  with 
you  for  ever,  and  no  means  of  getting  out  of  their  hearing. 
Siexlo:  the  provoking  uncertainty  of  your  fate,  now  going  150 
miles  in  one  day  on  your  way,  and  then  taking  seven  days 
to  100;  the  agreeable  doubt  whether  your  voyage  is  to  last 
three  weeks  or  three  months.  Septimo :  the  horrid  cooking, 
and  the  disgusting  good  appetites  of  those  who  are  used  to 
it  Octavo :  the  uniformity  and  narrowness  of  your  view, 
and  its  great  ugliness.  There  might  be  twenty  more  items, 
but  these  are  enough ;  and  in  consideration  of  these  alone, 
I  think  I  shaU  make  a  covenant  with  myself  that,  if  1  get 
back  to  my  own  plase  safe  from  this  expedition,  I  shall 
never  willingly  go  oat  of  sight  of  land  in  my  life. 

It  is  comforting  to  know  that  he  was  consoled 
for  this  bundle  of  calamities  by  "  a  capacity  for 
vulgar  enjoyment*' — that  is,  by  killing  a  pig  and 
making  mock -turtle  soup  of  his  head. 

A  life  of  Jeffrey  would  not  have  been  complete 
without  some  notice  of  the  great  and  eminent  men 
who  were  his  contemporaries,  and  for  a  long  time 
his  fellow-citizens.  Lord  Cockbum  has  met  this  want 
by  a  number  of  brief  and  graphic  sketches  of  the  most 
remarkable  characters  of  the  time,  which  greatly 
increase  the  interest  and  value  of  this  work.  We 
have  little  space  remaining  for  extract,  but  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  of  transferring  to  our  columns 
a  portion  at  least  of  the  description  of  a  very  sin- 
gular worthy — John  Clerk  (son  of  Clerk  of  Eldin) 
who  was  Solicitor-General  under  the  Whig  Go- 
vernment of  1805  and  1806,  and  afterwards  rose 
into  great  practice : 

A  contracted  limb,  which  made  him  pitch  when  he 
walked,  and  only  admitted  of  his  standing  erect  by  hanging 
it  in  the  air,  added  to  die  peenliarity  of  a  figure  with  which 
MO  many  other  ideas  of  oddity  were  connected.  Blue  eyes, 
very  bushy  eyebrows,  coarse  grizzly  hair  always  in  dis- 
order, and  firm,  projecting  features,  made  his  face  and  head 
notnnlike  that  o^  a  thorough -bred  shaggy  terrier.  It  was 
a  ceuntenanee  of  great  thought  and  great  decision.  Had 
his  judgwient  been  eqval  to  his  talest,  lew  powerful  men 
c  ould  have  stood  before  him.  For  he  had  a  strong,  work- 
ing,  independent,  ready  head,  which  had  been  improved  by 
various  learning,  extending  beyond  his  profession  into  the 


fields  of  general  literature,  and  into  the  arts  of  painting  and 
Bcnlptnre.    Honest,  warm-hearted,  generoos  and  simple, 
he  was  a  steady  fHend,  and  of  the  most  touching  alfeetiott 
in  all  the  domestic  relations.  .  .  .    His  ezoeUences,  bow- 
ever,  were  afieoted  by  certain  pecollarities  or  habits,  which 
segregated  him  firom  the  whole  haman  race.    One  of  these 
was  an  innoeent  admiralion  of  his  own  real  merilB  sod 
achievements,  and  of  all  the  supposed  ones  which  his  sim- 
plicity ascribed  to  himself.     He  was  saved  from  the  impn- 
tation  of  vanity  in  this  by  the  sincerity  of  the  delusion. 
Withont  any  boasting  or  airs  of  superiority,  he  would  expa- 
tiate on  his  own  virtues  with  a  quiet  placidity,  as  if  he  had 
no  concern  in  the  matter,  but  only  wished  others  to  know 
what  they  should  admire.    This  infantine  self-deifleation 
would  have  been  more  amusing  had  it  not  encouraged 
another  propensity,  the  source  of  some  of  his  more  serious 
defects — an  addiction,  not  in  words  merely,  but  in  conduct, 
to  paradox.     He  did  not  announce  his  dogmas,  like  the 
ordinary  professors  of  paradox,  for  surprise  or  argumeat, 
but  used  to  insist  upon  them  with  a  calm,  slow,  dogged 
obstinacy,  which  at  least  justified  the  honesty  of  his  actmg 
upon  them.    And  this  tendency  was  aggravated  in  its  torn 
by  a  third  rather  painful  weakness,  which,  of  all  the  psrts 
of  his  character,  was  the  one  whioh  his  friends  would  hare 
liked  most  to  change — jealousy  of  rivalship  and  a  kindred 
impatience   of  contradiction.     This  introduced  the  next 
stage,  when  oonfidenoe  in  his  own  infallibility  ascribed  all 
opposition  to  doubts  of  his  possessing  this  quality,  snd  thns 
inflamed  a  spirit  which,  however  serene  when  torpid,  was 
never  trained  to  submission,  and  could  rise  into  fierceness 
when  chafed.     Of  course  it  was  chafed  every  moment  at 
the  bar;  and  accordingly  it  was  there  that  his  other  and 
inferior  nature  appeared.    Every  consideration  was  lost  in 
eagerness  for  the  client,  whose  merit  lay  in  this,  that  he  bad 
relied  upon  me,  John  Clerk.    Nor  was  his  the  oommon 
zeal  of  a  oonnsel.     It  was  a  passion.     He  did  not  take  his 
fee,  plead  the  cause  well,  hear  the  result,  and  have  done 
with  it;  but  gave  the  client  his  temper,  his  perspiration, 
his  nights,  his  reason,  his  whole  body  and  soul,  and  veiy 
often  the  fee  to  boot.  .  .  •    His  popularity  was  inereased 
by  his  oddities.    Even  in  the  midst  of  his  frenxies,  he  was 
always  introducing  some  original  and  quaint  humour;  so 
that  there  are  few  of  the  lights  of  the  court  of  whom  more 
sayings  and  stories  are  prevalent.    Even  in  his  highest  fits 
of  disdainful  vehemenee,  he  would  pause — lift  his  specta- 
cles to  his  brow— ereet  himself — and  after  indicating  its  ap- 
proach by  a  mantling  smile,  would  relieTe  himself  sod 
cheer  the  audienoe  by  some  diverting  piece  of  Clerktsm; 
and  then,  before  the  laugh  was  well  over,  another  gnat 
would  be  up.  .  .  »    He  and  his  oonsulting^room  withdrew 
the  attention  of  strangers  from  thecaaes  on  which  they  bad 
come  to  hear  their  fate.    Walls  covered  with  books  mi 
pictures,  of  both  of  which  he  hid  a  large  eollectioB ;  the 
floor  encumbered  by  little  iU-plaoed  tables,  each  with  a 
piece  of  old  china  on  it ;  strange  boxea,  bits  of  seulptoie, 
curious  screens   and  chairs,  cats  and  dogs  (his  special 
favourites),  and  all  manner  of  trash,  dead  and  living,  and 
all  in  confusion ;  John  himself — sitting  in  the  midst  af  this 
museum^-in  a  red-worsted  nightcap,  his  crippled  limb 
resting  horizontally  on  a  tripod  stool,  and  many  pairs  of 
spectacles  and  antique  snuff-boxes  on  a  small  table  at  bis 
right  hand ;   and  there  he  sits,  perhaps  dreaming  awake, 
probably  descanting  en  some  of  his  erotchets,  and  certamlj 
abusing  his  friends  the  judges — when  recalled  to  the  busi- 
ness in  hand;  but  generslly  giving  acute  and  v^oroaa 
advice. 

Jeffrey  and  he  did  excellently  togetlier ;  for  even  in  oppo- 
sition Jeffrey  managed  him  better  than  most  other  people 
could.  He  respected  his  worth  and  talent ;  and  wheaenr 
Clerk  exceeded  his  allowed  (and  pretty  large )  measure  of 
provocation,  no  one  could  so  easily  torment  him  in  return, 
chiefly  by  the  levity  with  which  Clerk's  coarser  blows  wen 
received. 

If  it  be  the  aim  of  biography  to  present  <J)c 
subject  of  it  to  the  world  as  he  lived  and  acted, 
and  to  furnish  the  reader  with  all  the  elemeDts 
which  through  life  combine  in  the  fonnatioa  ot 
charaoier — then  Lord  Cockbum  has  done  eqpfl 
I  justice  to  hifi  departed  friend  and  to  the  public- 
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The  memoir  In  the  first  of  these  volames  places 
the  man  before  ns  in  every  relation,  public  and 
private,  of  his  exemplary  life ;  and  the  correspon- 
dence which  fills  the  second  volume  supplies  the 
best  of  all  testimony  that  could  be  adduced  to 
show  the  genial  and  loveable  qualities  which  cha- 
racterifled  the  writer.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  memoir  is  not  divided  into  chapters,  and, 
worse  still,  that  it  has  neither  contents  nor  index. 


TheAnaljfsisof  Sentences  Explained  andSystematised, 
By  J.  I).  MoRKLL,  A.M.  London:  Robert  Theo- 
bald, 26,  Paternoster-row.  Manchester :  Simms 
and  Dinham,  Exchange-street. 

Mr.  Morell  is  one  of  her  Majesty^s  Inspectors  of 
Schools,  and  he  has  published  this  small  volume, 
as  he  informs  us,  to  supply  a  deficiency  which  he 
has  experienced  in  the  course  of  his  official  duties. 
We  have  good  reason  to  know  that  the  deficiency 
alluded  to  would  be  found  to  exist  pretty  exten- 
sively in  schools  throughout  the  kingdom  not 
fiubj^ed  to  official  visitation.  We  can  strongly 
recommend  the  little  work  before  us ;  it  is  well 
calculated,  not  to  supersede,  but  to  supplement  the 
study  of  the  school  editions  of  Lindley  Murray 
and  his  congeners.  If  rightly  used,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  something  more  than  an  introduction 
to  grammar  and  the  construction  of  sentences.  To 
working-men  and  others  whose  education  has  been 
but  partial — if  they  would  take  the  pains  to  con  it 
carefully  and  to  think  it  out,  and  no  great  pains  is 
required — it  will  prove  invaluable. 

The  Natural  History  of  Anitnals;  being  tire  Sab- 
stance  of  Three  Courses  of  Lectures  delivered  before 
the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  By  Tho- 
mas Rymer  Jones,  F.R.S.  Vol.  2.  London: 
John  Van  Voorst,  Paternoster-row.     1852. 

Thib  second  volume  of  Professor  Jones*s  Natural 
History  of  Animals  has  been  a  long  while  in 
making  its  appearance.  It  is,  however,  well  worth 
waiting  for,  being  one  of  the  most  delighful  books 
on  the  eubject  we  have  ever  had  the  opportunity 
of  perusing.  The  entire  volume,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  brief  chapter  on  Crustacea,  is  devoted  to 
the  examination  of  the  insect  world ;  and  there  is 
hardly  a  single  page  of  the  whole  that  docs  not 
contain  matter  of  the  most  striking  interest  The 
organisation,  the  metamorphoses,  the  instincts,  the 
marvellous  contrivances  and  the  wondrous  policy 
of  these  minute  creatures  are  all  brought  before 
the  reader  in  vivid  And  graphic  description  with 
an  effect  so  absorbings  and  in  a  style  of  such  agree- 
able eloquence,  that  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  the 
book.  The  accompanying  illustrations,  above  a 
hundred  in  number,  are  many  of  them  of  the  very 
highest  quality,  figures  dO,  41, 42,  and  58,  have 
not  been  excelled  in  this  department  of  wood- 
engraving,  and  the  rest  are  scarcely  inferior.  This 
work  should  form  a  part  of  every  family  library. 
It  is  pleasingly  and  popularly  written,  in  a  manner 
quite  within  the  compreliension  of  young  people ; 
and  we  feel  assured  that  its  perusal,  while  impart- 
ing the  most  valuable  information,  would  do  more 
than  a  hundred  homilies  towards  inculcating  the 
duty  of  humanity  towards  the  insect  races. 


The  Introduction  of  Mesmerism^  as  an  Anesthetic  and 
Curative  Agent,  into  the  Hospitals  of  India.  By 
Jambs  Esdaile,  M.D.    Perth :  Dewan  and  Son. 

Tms  pamphlet  is  in  part  a  rejected  contribution  to 
the  ''Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical 
Science."  Those  who  know  the  feeling  of  medical 
ioumalists  on  the  subject  of  mesmerism  will  not 
be  surprised  at  its  rejection  when  they  learn  that 
Mr.  Esdaile  reports  a  list  of  surgical  operations  of 
the  most  formidable  description  painlessly  per- 
formed by  him  in  the  presence  of  his  medical 
brethren  in  India,  who  corroborate  his  statements 
by  their  testimony.  It  seems  to  be  the  fate  of 
mesmerism  to  sink  in  professional  estimation  in 
proportion  as  its  principles  become  better  under- 
stood and  made  more  available  for  purposes  of 
practical  usefulness.  Already  it  is  obliged  to  go 
about  the  world  in  disguise,  and  finds  but  bare 
toleration  under  an  alias  among  parties  who  would 
otherwise  bar  their  doors  against  it  This  is  dis- 
graceful and  disgusting.  Why  should  the  truth 
which  science  evolves  be  driven  to  such  a  device 
for  want  of  fair  play?  The  facts  which  Mr. 
Esdaile  relates  demand  a  fair  and  candid  judgment; 
and  we  are  glad  that  he  is  not  disposed  to  truckle 
to  the  jealous  spirit  which  refuses  to  acknowledge 
their  importance. 

The  Life  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  By  William 
Hazlitt.  Second  Edition,  revised  by  his  Son. 
In  four  vols.  Vol.  I.  London :  Office  of  the  Illus- 
trated London  Library.    1852. 

V^B  are  glad  to  see  this  neat  and  compact  reprint 
of  Hazlitt  B  brilliant  and  searching  history  (for  it 
is  nothing  less)  of  the  life  and  times  of  Napoleon. 
The  publication  is  well  timed.  Hazlitt  idolised 
the  great  European  conqueror  as  much  as  Lamar- 
tine  hates  him.  The  portraitures  of  both  writers 
— both  men  of  exalted  genius,  but  of  different  in- 
tellectual bias — should  be  read  and  compared 
together.  Truth  would  point  to  a  medium  between 
the  two.  In  one  respect,  Hazlitt  wrote  at  a  dis- 
advantage. He  stood  too  near  the  objects  he  de- 
lineated to  be  able  to  discern  their  just  proportions. 
In  consequence,  he  has  somewhat  too  much  of  the 
grand  style  in  his  drawing.  Time  has  cut  down 
his  hero  to  a  lower  standard,  but  has  yet  left  a 
great  man  on  an  enduring  pedestal  too  firmly  fixed 
for  detraction  to  overthrow.  We  have  been  used 
to  regard  Hazlitt's  Napoleon  as  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  writing  in  our  language,  as  well  from  the 
well-ordered  arrangement  of  a  vast  multitude  of 
facts  as  from  the  charm  of  his  terse  and  vivid 
style,  which  rendered  everything  he  wrote  an  in- 
tellectual treat  The  present  volume  finishes  the 
first  Italian  campaign  down  to  the  Treaty  of 
Tolentino. 


African  Wanderings;  or,  an  Expedition  from  Sen- 
naar  to  Taha,  Basa,  and  Beni-amer,  with  a  Parti- 
cular Glance  at  the  Races  of  Bellad  Sudan.  By 
Ferdinand  Wernk.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  J.  R.  Johnstone.  London:  Longman,  Brown 
and  Co.     ]8r)2. 

We  have  here  really  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
books  we  ever  met  with.    The  reader  is  carried 
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into  a  new  world,  among  new  scenes  and  new 
races,  and  becomes  the  witness  of  manners  and 
customs,  and  of  a  class  of  adventures  too,  altogether 
new.  The  work  abounds  with  incident  of  the 
most  interesting,  and  frequently  of  the  most 
startling  character.  We  had  marked  passages  for 
extract^  but  our  sjiace  forbids  their  insertion.  The 
public,  however,  will  not  fail  to  read  this  singular 
narrative  for  themselves.  The  volume,  which 
forms  one  of  the  "  Traveller's  Library,"  may  be 
bought  for  a  fraction  of  its  value,  and  will  soon  be 
in  the  hands  of  all  who  find  pleasure  in  following 
the  adventurous  traveller  in  his  explorations  of 
unknown  lands.  The  translation  is  capitally  exe- 
cuted, Mr.  Johnstone*B  style  being  pleasantly  light 
and  readable. 

Narrative  of  a  Residence  at  the  Capital  of  the  King- 
df)m  of  Siam ;  with  a  Doscription  of  the  Mitnntirs, 
Customs,  and  Laws  of  the  Modem  Siamese.  By 
Fredertok  Arthur  Neale.  London:  National 
Illustrated  Library.     1852. 

Mr.  Neale  has  produced  a  lively  and  agreeable 
volume,  abounding  in  graphic  delineations  of 
Siamese  society  and  scenery.  The  floating  city  of 
Bangkok,  of  which  a  characteristic  engraving  is 
given,  is  a  strange  place :  which,  however,  soon 
becomes  familiar  to  the  reader  from  the  minute 
and  accurate  details  supplied  by  the  author.  There 
are  narratives  of  laughable  adventures  mingled 
with  much  solid  and,  at  this  particular  juncture, 
valuable  information.  The  volume,  which  is 
adorned  with  numerous  illustrations,  concludes 
with  a  brief  history  of  Siam,  to  which  is  appended 
Loubere's  "  Account  of  the  Siamese." 


The  Journal  of  Health :  a  Monthly  Magazine,  de- 
voted to  the  Illustration  and  Advocacy  of  the  True 
Principles  of  Health  and  Longevity.  Edited  by 
B.  B.  Grimdrod,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.  London : 
Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Go. 

A  VERT  cheap,  neat^  and  handsome  serial,  contain- 
ing a  great  deal  of  matter,  which  everybody  onght 
to  be  acquainted  with.  Though  the  organ  of  the 
hydropathic  system  of  treatment,  it  is  not  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  that  subject,  but  abounds  in 
articles  from  the  pens  of  good  writers  on  all  mat- 
ters connected  with  health— condescending  at  times 
to  amuse  as  well  as  instruct.  This  publication  is 
printed  and  got  up  in  the  first  style. 


The  Autobiography  of  TFtlliam  Jerdan,  with  Lite- 
rary, Political,  and  Social  Reminiscences  and  Cor- 
respondence during  the  last  Fifty  Years.  Vol.  I. 
London :  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue  and  Co.     1B52. 

There  are  few  men  who  have  lived  so  long  and 
played  so  voluminous  a  part  in  the  literary  world 
as  the  writer  of  this  book.  With  more  opportu- 
nities of  observation  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  most 
men,  he  has  possessed  and  exercised  the  faculty 
which  makes  opportunity  of  value.  We  expected, 
when  the  publication  of  these  personal  memoirs 
was  announced,  a  work  abounding  in  matters  of 
rich  and  varied  interest,  and  we  have  not  been  dis- 


appointed. Mr.  Jerdan  tells  us  that  he  was  a 
spoiled  child,  and  indeed  from  the  faciB  detailed  in 
the  records  of  his  boyhood  and  early  youth,  that 
particular  truth  is  prominent  enough.  The  wonder 
IS,  that  so  petted  a  juvenile  should  ever  have  been 
transformed  into  such  a  dogged  ^nd  indefatigable 
worker  as  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  for  near  half 
a  century.  He  appears  to  have  wavered  long  and 
hesitatingly  in  the  choice  of  a  profession,  and  to 
have  decided  upon  literature  at  last  in  consequence 
of  the  success  of  some  poetical  effusions.  After 
fifty  years'  experience,  and  what  most  writers 
would  regard  as  a  course  of  continuous  prosperity, 
it  is  painful  and  somewhat  mystifying  to  see  him 
concluding  a  strain  of  dehortation  from  the  ex- 
clusive pursuit  of  literature  in  such  language  as 
this: 

Let  no  man  be  bred  to  literature  alone;  for,  as  has  been 
far  less  truly  said  of  another  occupation,  it  will  not  be 
bread  to  bim.  Fallacious  hopes,  bitter  disappointnicnts, 
uncertain  rewards,  Tile  impositions,  and  eensare  and  slander 
from  the  oppressors  are  their  lot,  as  »nre  as  ever  thej  put 
pen  to  paper  for  publication,  or  risk  their  peace  of  mind 
on  the  black,  black  sea  of  printer's  ink.  Wiih  a  fortune  to 
sustain,  or  a  profession  to  stand  by,  it  may  still  be  bad 
enough ;  but  without  one  or  the  other  it  is  as  foolish  as 
alchemy,  as  desperate  as  suicide. 

"  Bread,'*  to  be  sure,  is  a  very  indefinite  term, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  anyone  means 
when  he  uses  it  It  may  mean  a  second-floor, 
with  a  tri-weekly  shirt  and  daily  clean  boots — tlie 
summum  bonum  of  many  a  clever  writer— or  it 
may  mean  a  mansion  in  Regent*s-park,  with  a 
shooting-box  in  the  country  and  the  means  of 
fashionable  locomotion  from  one  to  the  other.  8ir 
Francis  Burdett  complained  in  the  House  of  Oom> 
mons  that  he  was  reduced  to  poverty,  because  he 
was  compelled  to  retrench  for  a  time  in  a  chaise 
and  pair;  and  Rouaseau  thought  himself  in  Para- 
dise when  vegetating  in  a  cottage  ^dth  his  Therese, 
at  a  charge  which  would  not  have  paid  for  groom- 
ing the  other*s  horses ;  and  hereby  hangs  a  homily 
which,  as  it  has  already  been  preached  a  thousand 
times,  as  it  would  seem,  to  very  little  purpose,  we 
have  no  intention  of  repeating. 

To  return  to  our  muttons.  Mr.  Jerdan  received, 
by  his  own  account,  a  trifle  more  than  five  hnndred 
a-year,  for  nearly  thirty-seven  years,  for  editing  the 
Sun  newspaper.  Wliether  this  be  bread  or  no,  we 
do  not  pretend  to  decide :  but  we  imagine  that 
while  such  sops  are  to  be  met  with  floating  about 
in  the  black  sea  of  printer's  ink,  such  diatribes  as 
we  have  quoted  at>ove  will  go  very  little  way 
towards  deterring  the  young  aspirant  for  literary 
repute  from  attempting  to  seize  them. 

With  this  single  exception,  there  is  not  an  atom 
of  spleen  in  the  volume  before  us,  which  is  filled 
with  good  things,  and  just  that  sort  of  good  things 
which  readers,  real  readers  of  all  classes,  are  glad  to 
get  hold  of.  Tlie  writer  has  moved  in  the  best  com- 
pany, in  the  true  sense  of  the  term — ^men  of  genias> 
men  of  enterprise,  and  men  of  valour ;  and  they  all 
live  again  in  his  pages,  and  talk  and  act  in  their 
happiest  moods.  But,  maugre  his  aristocratic  asso- 
ciations, Mr.  Jerdan  can  delineate  subjects  the 
reverse  of  aristocratic  with  the  graphic  power  of 
Boz,  though  he  but  rarely  condescends  to  do  it. 
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Here  is  a  portrait  of  the  Editor  of  the  Aurora, 
worthy  of  Ostade  : — 

Our  editor  was  originally  intended  for  the  Kirk,  and  was 
a  well-informed  person ;  but  to  see  him  at  or  after  mid- 
uiglit  a-writing  his  '*  leader/'  was  a  treat  for  a  philosopher, 
With  tbe  slips  of  paper  before  him,  with  a  pot  of  porter 
elose  at  hand,  and  a  pipe  of  tobaeco  in  his  moutli,  or  easn- 
■11/  laid  down,  he  proceeded  ucundmn  qrtem.  The  head 
buug  with  his  chin  on  his  eollar-bone,  as  in  deep  thoaght 
—a  whiflf — another — a  tng  at  the  beer — and  a  line  and  a 
half  or  two  lines  eommittcd  to  the  blotted  paper.  B  j  this 
process,  repeated  with  singular  regularity,  he  wonld  eon- 
tiive,  between  the  hours  of  tweWe  and  three,  to  produce  as 
dt'ccnt  a  newspaper  column  as  the  ignorant  public  required. 

The  volume  is  rich  in  curious  particulars  of 
celebrated  persons.  Peter  Pindar  comes  out  in  no 
very  favourable  colours.  "  The  mighty  Mistress 
Clarke*'  makes  a  characteristic  debut.  An  exe- 
crable Recorder  of  London,  the  villanous  ''Black 
Jack,"  whose  name  at  full  length  should  have  been 
given,  is  held  up  to  lasting  infamy ;  and  a  h(At  of 
others  might  be  mentioned,  whoso  sayings  and 
doings  enrich  and  enliven  the  narrative. 

Mr.  Jerdan  was  present,  it  will  be  remembered, 
at  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Percival  in  the  lobby  of 
the  House  of  Commons,,  and  was  the  first  to  lay 
hands  on  the  murderer  Bellingham.  That  pre- 
ventable tragedy  is  detailed  with  interesting  mi- 
nuteness, and  we  should  feel  tempted  to  extract 
onr  author  s  account,  but  from  the  conviction  that 
before  our  Magazine  goes  to  press  it  will  be  fami- 
liar to  onr  readers  through  the  medium  of  the 
newspapers. 

We  have  read  many  accounts  of  the  state  of 
Paris  in  1814,  but  none  which  in  so  short  a  space 
affords  so  striking  a  picture  as  we  have  in  this 
work  of  the  extraordinary  social  phenomena  then 
and  there  exhibited  to  the  world.  The  first  volume 
brings  down  the  narrative  to  the  era  of  the  Great 
Peace  Jubilee,  the  labours,  but  not  the  labour,  of 
Johanna  Southcote,  and  the  icy  literature  of  the 
frozen  Thames.  The  Appendix,  among  other 
curious  literary  matter,  contains  a  long  dramatic 
fragment  (Lamia)  by  Thomas  Hood.  We  shall  look 
forward  with  pleasurable  anticipation  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  succeeding  volumes. 


The  BihU  and  tlie  H^orking -classes :  being  a  Series 
of  Iiectm*es  delivered  to  the  Working-classes  of 
Bradford,  Yorkshire,  in  1851.  By  Alexander 
Wallace.  Edinburgh :  Oliphant  and  Sous.  Lon- 
don :  Hamilton,  Adams  and  Co.  Glasgow  :  David 
Kobertson.  Bradford :  Henry  Byles  and  John 
Dale.     1852. 

These  lectures  were  delivered  in  the  Mechanics* 
Institution  at  Bradford  to  an  audience  of  working- 
men,  in  tbe  early  part  of  1851.  They  were  origi- 
nated at  the  institution  of  the  Town  Mission,  in 
January  of  that  yejir ;  and  their  express  object  was 
to  induce  a  kindlier  feeling  towards  the  Christian 
faith  among  a  class  of  men  who,  from  doubts  re- 
specting the  truth  of  Scriptpre,  were  not  accustomed 
to  attend  the  public  services  of  religion.  They  were 
delivered  on  the  Sunday  afternoons,  attracted  large 
audiences,  and  were  distinguished  by  considerable 
success — ^facts  which  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  to 
learn  on  recurring  to  the  contents  of  the  volume 


before  us.  We  can  cordially  recommend  its  peru- 
sal to  all  ranks;  and  the  more  it  is  circulated 
among  the  class  for  whom  it  was  intended,  the 
better  for  them. 

Uncle  3hfni  Cabin;  or,  Negro  hife  in  the  Slave 
States  of  America.  By  Harbiet  Beecber  Stowe. 
London :  Clarke  and  Co.     1852. 

We  have  here  tlie  most  singular  and  absorbing 
specimen  of  American  literature  which  has  ever 
come  to  our  shores.  It  is  of  a  class  which  could  have 
been  produced  in  no  other  clime,  though  it  will  be 
read,  and  must  be  read,  by  everybody  everywhere. 
Wherever  there  is  a  love  of  liberty  and  a  hatred 
of  oppression,  there  will  this  book  be  read,  often 
with  shouts  of  laughter,  often  with  irrepressible  tears, 
and  oftener  still,  we  trust,  with  a  thrill  of  burning 
indignation,  from  which  the  reader  shall  arise 
sternly  resolved  to  do  henceforth  all  that  in  him 
lies,  not  to  abate  or  to  modify,  but  utterly  to  an- 
nihilate the  accursed  system  which  has  supplied 
and  yet  continues  to  supply,  materials  for  such  nar- 
ratives as  these.  The  work  has  gone  through  ten 
editions  in  America  in  an  unprecedentedly  short 
space  of  time,  and  we  predict  an  equal  circulation  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  so  soon  as  the  British 
public  become  aware  of  the  astonishing  revelations 
it  contains. 

Poetical  Hints  en  the  Art  of  Verse,  With  lUus- 
ttative  Notes.  For  Young  Bards.  By  a  Practi- 
tioner.   London  :  Hatchard,  Piccadilly.     1852. 

This  "  practitioner*'  indulges  in  very  rugged  prac- 
tice. His  Pegasus  labours  and  strains  like  a  lame 
hack  in  a  quagmire ;  and  he  has  a  curious  system 
of  syntax,  and  a  still  more  curious  vocabulary, 
peculiar,  we  hope,  to  himself.  He  says  very  truly : 

But  bowso*  great,  no  uames  can  Banotion  fault ; 
Nor  whatso'  diction,  groTelling  thoughts  exalt ; 

but  a  professor  of  the  art  of  poetry  might  have  ex- 
pressed the  precept  a  little  more  melodiously.  It 
IS  wretched,  head-achinff  work  to  struggle  through 
tliese  stanzas,  groping  m  their  dark  waters  for  a 
meaning.  If  all  poets  wrote  like  the  ''Practi- 
tioner," the  whole  world  would  bo  justified  in 
turning  a  deaf  ear  to  them.  He  gives  some  good 
advice  occasionally,  and  we  are  quite  of  his  opinion 
that— 

Howe'er  in  other  arts,  or  tyros  'mong, 
Medioorit  J  is  ne'er  allowed  in  song. 

But  there  is  something  worse  than  mediocrity, 
and  the  "  Practitioner"  need  not  go  far  to  find  it. 


loAnohe!  Poems  chiefly  Lyrical.  By  Thomas  Smi- 
BERT.  Edinbiurgh:  James  Hogg.  London:  R. 
Groombridge  and  Sons. 

This  unpretending  volume  contains  a  g^eat  dea 
of  sterling  poetry,  and  justifies  the  author's  use  of 
the  Italian  phrase  which  he  has  adopted  for  a 
title,  let  him  affix  to  it  what  signification  he  will. 
We  are  much  mistaken  if  the  lovers  of  poetry  do 
not  recognise  among  the  pieces  here  collected  some 
old  favourites  long  ago  enshrined  in  the  memory. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  case  with  ourselves.    **  The 
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Young  Maid  and  the  Flower,"  an  oxqniaite  ren- 
dering from  the  French  of  Chateaubriand,  we  have 
met  with  again  and  again  in  the  album-collections  of 
young  ladies,  and  the  rollicking  version  of  ^*  Le  Roi 
d' Yvetot"  is,  perhaps,  as  well  known ;  though  we 
now  learn  for  the  first  time  that  both  are  from  the 
same  pen.  But  the  humorous  and  the  pathetic  are 
always  united  in  the  constitution  of  the  poet,  though 
it  is  not  always  that  the  writer  of  epics  condescends 
to  show  mankind  how  readily  he  can  enkindle 
laughter  if  he  choose.  Mr.  Smibert*s  original  pro- 
ductions are  as  good  as  his  translations,  and  this 
is  saying  a  great  deal.  We  have  room  but  for  one 
sample,  and  must  choose  a  merry  one  for  the  sake 
of  our  readers.  It  should  have  been  called  "  Grind- 
ing the  Miller,"  but  it  bears  the  title  of 

THB    BUSTIC    BBLLK'S    STRATAOIM. 

Under  an  auld  and  withering  willow, 

Down  by  the  side  of  a  mormuring  stream, 

Sat  a  fair  maiden,  and  gazed  on  the  billow, 
And  sad  was  her  song,  and  sadder  its  theme. 

"  Oh !"  eried  she,  «<  that  wearifn'  siller, 
Sair  is  the  grief  it  has  broaght  on  me ; 

It's  a'  for  it  I  maun  marry  the  miller, 
Leal  as  my  heart  is  to  Jamie  at  sea. 

**  Dale  on  the  dusty,  soirowfu'  body. 

Ever  to  think  u'  a  lass  o'  eighteen  ; 
Coald  na'  the  earle  make  a  joe  o*  his  toddy, 

The  thing  he  has  lo'ed  since  he  kent  he  had  e*en  f 

"  But  'gin  I  maun  marry  the  ereatur*, 
Black  be  my  cast  if  he  tlirive  wi'  me : 

A'  the  mischiefs  and  misfortunes  in  nature. 
The  body  shall  ha'e  for  a  dowry  fee. 

"  Ilka  day  his  gowd  will  I  scatter. 

And  deaTe  his  lugs  wi*  my  yammering  tongue; 
Syne  gin*  he  winna  gae  dead  wi'  my  clatter, 

rU  yerk  his  back  wi'  a  haxel  rung.** 

Sae  the  lass  sang ;  and  wba  but  the  miller 
Heard  every  word  frte  tlie  back  o'  a  tree  7 

**  Foul  fa*  me/*  quo*  he,  "  if  me  or  my  siller 
Shall  e'er  be  atmenseo'  a  jaud'  like  thee  !'* 

Lang  leugh'  the  lass  when  he  vanished  sae  crusty  ; 

Weel  had  she  kent  wha  was  hearing  her  strain : 
"  I  trow,"  cried  she,  "  I  have  setUed  auld  dusty, 

And  now  I  am  yours,  my  Jamie,  again !" 

CastJe-Deloraine ;  or,  the  Ruined  Peer.    By  Mabia 

pRisciLLA  Smith.     Three  vols.   Ix)ndon :  llichai'd 
Bentloy,  New  Burlington-sti'cet.     1851. 

We  cannot  endorse  the  descriptions  of  high  life 
which  these  volumes  contain,  which,  if  they  be 
true,  are  surely  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
The  tale  is  one  of  a  very  melancholy  and  uncom- 
fortable sort,  and  though  for  the  most  ])art  well 
told,  wants  that  semblance  of  reality  which  renders 
fiction  so  popular.  The  auUioress  makes  some  odd 
blunders  in  the  outset:  thus  Byron  retaliates  a 
criticism  on'^Childe  Harold"  with  the  publication 
of  '^  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers  I"  and 
Shelley  is  drowned  in  Lake  LemanI  The  true 
heroine  of  the  piece  is  Ellen  Maynard,  who  is 
bom  before  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  and  is  only 
nineteen  after  1840 !  The  character  of  Ellen  is, 
however,  well  and  finely  pourtrayed,  and  the 
reader  feels  naturally  indignant  at  her  foul  wrongs 
and  untimely  fate.  The  hero  is  a  heartless,  selfish 
and  beggarly  villain,  for  whom  it  is  impossible  to 
feel  any  sympathy,  in  spite  of  the  author's  endea- 


vours to  exalt  him  into  a  public  benefactor.  If 
man  is  to  be  regenerated,  it  is  not  by  the  seducers 
and  deceivers  of  women.  But  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  these  volumes  will  be  judged  not  bo 
much  by  the  tale  they  tell  as  by  the  sentiments 
and  opinions  of  which  the  story  is  the  vehicle. 
These  are  various  and  manifold,  touching  upon 
most  of  the  popular  topios  of  the  day.  Literature 
and  politics,  state-churchism  and  the  representa- 
tion, the  law  of  primogeniture  and  the  condition 
of  the  people,  are  each  and  all  brought  under  dis- 
cussion, and  are  treated  in  a  thorough  democratic 
spirit,  though  with  no  great  profundity,  by  a  Mr. 
Hartley  Ferrers,  the  genius  and  oracle  of  the  book. 
We  can  agree  with  the  major  part,  but  not  with 
all,  of  his  positions ;  and  could  wish  that,  being  a 
man  of  genius,  he  had  exercised  a  little  more 
penetration  and  judgment  in  his  attempts  to  esta- 
blish them. 

Tne  interest  of  the  story  ceases  with  the  death 
of  the  unfortunate  Ellen,  whom  we  cannot  help 
thinking  the  author  nught,  with  a  little  ingenuity, 
have  extricated  from  her  accumulated  troubles, 
without  sending  her  headlong  over  London-bridge 
into  the  Thames — ^particularly  as  there  was  a 
wealthy  grandfather  in  reserve,  whom  we  had 
imagined  was  manufactured  for  this  very  purpose, 
but  who  really  never  comes  upon  the  stage  at  all. 


Queechy.  By  Elizabeth  Wetherell,  autlior  of 
"  Tlie  Wide,  Wide  World."  In  two  vols.  Lon- 
don:  James  Nisbett  and  Co.,  Berners-street ; 
Ilamiltou,  Adams  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row.  1B«V.;. 

Queechy  is  a  religious  romance  of  two  volumes, 
containing  the  usual  allowance  of  three.  It  is  a 
work  of  very  considerable  talent,  though  not  much 
abounding  in  incident,  and  deficient  in  plot  These 
defects  are,  however,  more  than  compensated  by 
the  numerous  graphic  and  life-like  delineations  of 
American  society  in  all  its  various  grades,  Ameri- 
can scenery  under  the  aspect  of  all  seasons,  and 
American  customs  and  prejudices  in  all  their 
strange  and  amusing  piquancy.  The  heroine, 
Fleda,  around  whom  the  interest  concentres,  is « 
creation  exquisite  in  all  respects,  but  we  are  afraid 
too  decidedly  a  phenomenon  to  be  paralleled  on 
this  side  the  Atlantic.  She  steps  forth  on  the 
canvas  at  eight  years  of  age  already  a  heroine  and 
a  practical  philosopher,  and,  what  is  less  to  onr 
taste  in  one  so  young,  an  evangelist  in  some  sort 
to  boot  While  yet  a  child,  she  converts  the  hew 
of  the  tale,  Carleton,  an  English  nobleman  and  an 
infidel,  to  Christianity,  and  then  parting  from  him 
soon  after  in  Paris,  returns  to  New  York,  where, 
through  some  commercial  disaster,  she  and  her 
uncle's  family  are  plunged  from  a  state  of  aflSuence 
and  ease  to  one  of  comparative  destitution  and 
struggling  want.  Fleda,  yet  a  child,  is  now  the 
virtual  head  of  the  family ;  and,  by  her  industry, 
self-denial,  tact  and  moral  control,  manages  w^ 
only  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  but  to  create 
a  sunshine  within  the  homely  walls.  She  is  cook 
and  housekeeper,  gardener  and  farmer,  and  finds 
time  amid  all  her  avocations  to  write  toleral)lo 
verse  for  the  magazines,  which  brings  in  five- 
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dollar  notes  to  supply  the  wants  of  tbe  household. 
All  this,  and  much  more,  make  her  to  our  think- 
ing quite  an  "  impossible  she" — yet  we  like  her  and 
love  her  none  the  less,  for  reasons  which  one  can 
hardly  describe,  but  which  all  who  read  her  history 
will  easily  comprehend.  Despite  her  toil  and 
cares,  she  grows  up  a  radiant  and  lovely  woman, 
meets  again  with  Oarleton  at  New  York,  where 
she  visits  occasionally;  and,  notwithstanding  a 
cloud  of  oppoaing  circumstances  and  the  manosu- 
vres  of  a  managing  mother  of  a  marriageable  family, 
finally  becomes  his  wife. 

The  character  of  Carleton,  though  not  suffi- 
ciently defined,  is  well  sustained,  and  has  evidently 
cost  the  writer  some  trouble.  It  is  not  too  like 
an  English  nobleman — anything  but  that — ^being 
far  more  clerical  than  aristocratic.  But  it  is  con- 
sistent throughout,  and  being  the  ideal  of  a  Chris- 
tian and  a  gentleman  of  high  birth,  who  acts  and 
talks  continually  in  both  characters,  is  one  that 
could  not  have  been  drawn  by  a  feeble  pen. 

The  only  other  characters  of  any  note  are  Barby, 
a  capital  specimen  of  an  American  "  help  **  under 
judicious  management ;  Constance,  a  lively,  selfish 
and  witty  New  York  lass,  a  charming  outspoken 
flirt,  of  whom  we  have  not  half  enough,  and  a 
Dr.  Qoackenboss,  whose  patronymic  his  servants 
abbreviated  into  Boss,  and  his  patients  into  Quack, 
llie  villain  of  the  piece  is  a  kickable  scoundrel  of 
the  name  of  Thorn,  whose  villany  Carleton  coun- 
teracts on  the  moral  force  principle. 

The  authoress  is  at  home,  and  writes  to  good 
purpose,  so  long  as  she  is  on  American  ground. 
In  raris,  and  still  more  in  England,  if  not  abso- 
ktely  wide  of  the  mark,  her  delineations  are  tame 
and  spiritless,  betraying  a  want  of  familiarity  with 
the  scenes  she  describes. 

On  the  whole,  these  volumes  are  interesting  and 
agreeable  companions.  To  the  English  romance- 
reader  they  will  wear  the  appearance  of  an  odd 
kind  of  novelty,  being  spotted,  not  veined,  with  re- 
ligious sentiment  For  whole  chapters  the  narra- 
tive nins  merrily  along,  without  any  indication  of 
the  author's  evangelical  purposes,  and  then,  plump ! 
we  fall  suddenly  into  a  homily  from  Scripture,  or 
a  string  of  serious  admonitions  upon  doctrinal 
])oints.  Perhaps  this,  too,  is  American ;  if  it  be 
an  excellence,  it  is  one  which  we  islanders  have 
not  yet  learned  to  appreciate. 


On  Mundane  Moral  Oovemment,  demonstrating  its 
Analogy  with  the]  System  of  Material  Qovernnunt. 
By  Thomas  Doubleday.  William  Blackwood  and 
Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.     18')2. 

Like  the  **  True  Law  of  Population,"  a  work  by 
the  same  author,  which  seven  years  ago  poured 
Buch  a  flood  of  light  upon  a  subject  which  Mal- 
thus  was  thought  to  have  definitively  settled,  this 
also  is  a  volume  of  rare  and  sterling  merit  Its 
object  is  to  show  that  the  Creator  who  has  sub- 
jected the  material  world  to  laws  invariable  in 
their  action,  has  not  left  the  moral  world  to  the 
caprice  of  speculatists  or  the  fantasies  of  philo- 
sophers ;  that  there  exists  an  analogy  hetween  the 
moral  and  material  government  of  the  world ;  and 


that  some  great  principle,  like  that  of  the  attraction 
of  gravitation,  may  be  the  foundation  of  the  one  as 
that  principle  is  of  the  other.  He  finds  the  answer 
to  the  question,  What  is  this  principle  ?  in  the 
word  "ExaTEMENT,"  including  under  it  all  the 
various  impulses,  preferences  and  motives  by  which 
the  mind  is  moved.  He  takes  a  rapid  but  mas- 
terly and  comprehensive  view  of  the  facts  of  the 
world's  history,  with  the  working  and  tendencies 
of  all  institutions,  social,  political  and  domestic, 
which  mark  tlie  progress  or  decline  of  the  human 
race ;  and  comes  at  length  to  the  clear  and  con- 
sistent conclusion  which  he  sought  He  shows 
that,  while  in  the  material  world  the  law  of  perpe- 
tual change — of  decomposition  and  rccomposition — 
under  the  influence  of  man*s  controlling  agency, 
transforms  the  universal  wilderness  into  the  uni- 
versal garden,  in  the  moral  world  it  is  the  same ; 
that— 

Civilisation  and  science,  morality  and  religion,  aei 
witliin  tbe  limits  of  a  few  great  laws,  the  excesses  of  which 
they  gradaally  mitigate  and  extinguish.  Power  becomes 
subdaed,  might  becomes  modified,  by  the  infloences  of 
right  and  duty ;  and  law  and  order,  and  private  and  publio 
morality,  at  last  extinguish  the  fires  of  passion,  the  lusts  of 
power,  and  the  fears  of  possession ;  and  man  becomes,  at ' 
one  and  the  same  time,  a  free  agent,  moral,  religious  and 
self-relisnt,  looking  alone  to  those  laws  which  he  has  helped 
to  frame,  and  to  that  moral  code  which  he  has  helped  to 
establish.  In  both  we  equally  behold  the  handiwork  of  an 
all-powerful  and  all-beDevelent  Creator,  whose  might  we 
ean  only  conceive  to  be  subjected  to  one  sole  limitation, 
self-impressed — that  of  making  less  perfect  than  himself 
the  varied  beings  to  whom  it  is  His  will  to  give  existence, 
and  the  power  and  sense  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  it. 

We  have  read  this  work  with  unmixed  pleasure, 
and  we  can  do  no  less  than  recommend  it  warmly 
to  our  readers.  We  should  like  to  see  a  cheaper 
edition  for  working-men,  because,  while  it  is  full  of 
matter  over  which  the  philosopher  may  ponder 
and  speculate,  it  docs  not  contain  a  single  para- 
graph which  any  man  who  can  read  may  not  un- 
derstand. It  is  precisely  the  book  for  reading-so- 
cieties, mechanics'  institutes  and  book-clubs,  and 
ought  to  be  on  the  shelves  of  every  library  which 
circulates  among  the  self-educating  masses.  On 
the  author  s  notions  with  respect  to  war,  and  death 
by  war,  it  is  difficult  to  agree  with  him,  biit  still 
more  difficult,  perhaps,  to  gainsay  his  argtiments . 
On  the  subject  of  the  antipathy  existing  between 
the  white  and  negro  races,  we  fear  he  has  but  too 
strong  grounds  for  his  assertions;  but  we  must 
demur  to  the  declaration  that  England,  by  her 
crude  attempts  to  abolish  slavery,  has  ruined  her 
own  colonies  without  conferring  the  slightest 
benefit  on  the  negro  race. 


Our  New  Parish  ;  its  Privileges  and  Progress.  By 
Haruiet  E.  FociiDRiNiER.  i^ondon :  William 
Pickeiing.     1852. 

Thk  "  New  Parish"  is  situated  in  a  mining  district : 
its  privileges  consist  of  a  new  church  and  a  real 
working  parson,  who  is  not  above  his  profession. 
Some  of  the  scenes  in  humble  life  are  drawn  with 
considerable  fidelity,  but  the  representations  are  by 
no  means  complimentary  to  tlie  class  they  define. 
The  tale  of  **  The  Collier,"  though  the  best  in  the 
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book,  is  painful  to  read,  from  the  needless  intro- 
duction of  brutal  cruelty.  The  bulk  of  the  volume 
is  engrossed  by  the  romance  of  Frank  Mordaunt, 
in  which  the  author  has  drawn  solely  upon  her  in- 
vention, and  told  a  most  unlikely  story.  Frank,  an 
idle  ninny,  marries  his  aunt's  housekeeper,  whom 
he  does  not  care  for,  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of 
working  for  a  livelihood.  He  abandons  her  a  year 
afterwards,  accepting  a  pension  from  her.  He  falls 
in  withrft  Batron  who  is  fool  enough  to  trust  him 
with  the  loanfligemeiit  of  his  businesa  He  recovers 
his  loSt  fortune,  and,  being  grown  rich,  his  prudent 
wife,  who  had  married  him  in  indigence,  is  killed 
out  of  the  way  that  he  may  wed  a  young  beauty, 
who  completes  his  happiness.  A  queer  sort  of 
poetical  justice  this.  VVe  recommend  the  author, 
in  the  next  edition,  to  append  another  chapter,  in 
which  the  young  wih  shall  bolt  off  with  an  Irish 
dragoon,  taking  the  bulk  of  Frank's  wealth  along 
with  her-^leaving  him  with  an  ounce  of  the  Irish- 
man's lead  between  the  scaptda,  to  ''dree  his  weird" 
as  he  best  can,  with  such  consolations  as  the  model- 
paiVon  can  afford  him. 

One  main  design  in  writing  the  book  has  been 
to  uphold  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  Cliurch 
of  England.  We  nave  seen  (his  object  accom- 
plished much  more  effectually  by  writers  who  were 


too  well  informed  to  class  dissent,  ignonince  and 
infidelity  in  one  category. 

AffffhanUtan.  By  Thomas  Anson.  London :  William 

Pickering.  1852. 
This  is  a  faithful,  and  in  some  parts  a  spirited,  ver- 
sification of  the  events  of  the  war  in  AffghanifltaD. 
If  the  writer  seldom  rises  into  poetry,  he  never 
sinks  into  doggrel.  His  verse,  and  he  makes  no 
pretension  to  more  than  verae,  is  r^pecWtble 
throughout;  and,  as  it  embodies  the  tti<^t  vnpoitiuit 
facts  of  the  disgraceful  tragedy  it  recounts,  it  bay 
be  read  with  profit 
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LIFE    ASSURANCE    COMPANIES. 


Vk«  Hop«  atntnal  ZJtf«-AftsiuraBc«  and  BonMtjr 
Ouaranto*  Soctotjr. — This  is  a  nev'  society  organised  on 
a  comprehensiTe  plan,  and  starting  nnder  promising  eir- 
cumstances.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  business  of  life- 
assnraaee,  transacted  at  lower  rates  of  premium  than  were 
formerly  considered  essential  to  seonrity,  it  insures  parties 
exposed  to  extra  risk,  and  is  ready  to  proTide  against  CTery 
contingency  of  life,  to  persons  of  all  classes  and  profes- 
sions, on  equitable  terms.  Among  the  many  speoific  ad- 
vantages whioh  it  oiTers  to  the  public,  we  may  mention  the 
adoption  of  tho  mutuality  system  in  preference  to  the  old 
proprietary  plan*  By  this  system,  all  who  are  assured  for  life 
become  proprietors,  are  entitled  to  divide  the  profits,  and 
possess  control  over  the  management,  being  at  the  same 
time  ftvt  from  responsibility.  Another  important  feature  is 
the  opemtion  of  the  Qnarantee  Society,  by  which  security  is 
obtained  for  the  integrity  and  fidelity  of  persons  in  situations 
of  trust  and  responsibility.  In  the  Hope  Society  this 
guarantee  may  be  obtained,  either  independently  or  in 
combination  with  life-assurance;  the  latter  mode  is  de- 
cidedly most  preferable,  inasmuch  as  in  case  of  misconduct 
a  JiMs  aedruea  to  the  employed  of  the  value  of  his  life- 
poiityy  '*n<>)  of  ^^  premiums  paid  on  aoconnt  of  it.  We 
must  point  attention  to  a  third  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  new  society,  and  that  is  ihe  indisputability  of  the  poli- 
cieV.  AH  pulleies  are  declared  indisputable,  except,  of 
eo<ll«»f  in  cases  of  premeditated  fraud  ;  and  no  charge  is 
midBiO  the aarared  for  medical  fees,  stamp  duties,  or  any 
otl^^  expensea  in  effecting  a  policy,  beyond  the  premium. 
For  further  particulars  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
manager^s  address,  which  can  be  obUined  at  the  oflice  of 

the  society. 

Jftii^oir  JUaiBUnmo*  Goapany^— Tbe  report  of  this 
coiBpNiyvptthMslied  on  thie  Oih  ult,  states  that  antecedently 
to  t^DjfiloaQ  of  the  year  1B40  the  transactions  of  the  com- 
pany were   condaea  to  granting  assnranoes  upon  lives 


effected  principally  within  the  limits  of  the  metropolis: 
that  with  a  view  of  enlarging  the  basis  of  their  baiiaess 
by  adding  the  feature  of  fire  insurance,  it  was  then  deter- 
mined to  reconstitute  the  company.  Thia  was  doat. 
Six  hundred  agents  were  at  once  appointed,  and  as  eirram- 
stanoes  rendered  it  deairable,  the  liat  has  been  revised  mil 
additiona  made  to  it.  These  measures  have  proved  emi- 
nently Bucoessfhl.  Boards  of  management  have  bees 
formed  in  Manchester,  Glasgow  and  Hull,  and  their  exer- 
tions have  resulted  in  a  large  increase  of  business,  snd  s 
valuable  connexion  in  the  shape  of  new  shaieholderi.  In 
Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  Hamburgh,  and  other  plaees,  the 
activity  of  the  company's  agenta  has  created  a  steady  tni 
improving  business;  in  Ireland,  also,  the  offioe  is  now  eA- 
ciently  represented  in  most  of  the  principal  towns;  end  so 
pains  will  be  spared  to  cause  ihe  company'a  operations  u> 
be  carried  into  every  place  in  which  life  and  property  tre 
available  for  insurance.  Since  the  business  of  fire  iaii- 
raace  has  been  commenced  (but  eighieeti  months  sgo) 
3,800  policies  have  been  issued,  insuring  sums  amouating 
to  nearly  two  and  a  quarter  millions,  producing  premiums 
to  the  amount  of  jC7,109;  and  up  to  the  end  of  the  Isst 
financial  year  the  losses  by  fire  have  been  bat  16  per  cent. 
of  the  premiums  received.  The  business  of  the  iifc 
department  is  progressively  and  satiafaotorily  Ja«RSS«ff' 
The  directors  have  thought  fit  to  restrict  their  transaetioos 
with  regard  to  the  advances  of  money  to  policy-holders  on 
personal  security ;  snd  the  investments  en  thia  account 
have  aecordinglv  been  increased,  within  tbo  last  t«^y«4i«i  ' 
by  a  sum  of  only  jCdOOO.  Within  tlie  la««  ym  tbe^iNa- 
pany's  life- tables  have  been  carefully  revised  by  an  ^actosij^ 
with  the  view  of  offering  the  greatest  advantages  consistent 
with  the  security  of  the  ofiice,  and  it  is  now  believed  th«t  ^ 
their  society  is  wanting  in  no  substantial  advaMsge  wlifeb' ' 
life  inauraoee  institutions  are  intendad  to  •wtkt^t 
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THE    GOVERNMENTS    OP    CONTINENTAL    EUROPE. 

IV.     PRRILS,    DEPRESSION,     RESTORATION    AND    ASCENDANCY    OF     PRUSSIA    IN     GERMAN  T. 


The  conspicuous  and  wonderful  progress  of 
Prussia  from  an  obscure  and  mean  state  to  a  king- 
dom of  great  power  and  extensive  dominions, 
attained  chiefly  by  the  genius,  valour  and  labour 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  wa^  arrested  by  the  wars 
of  Napoleon,  and  the  sovereign  and  people  were 
harassed  by  conquering  armies  and  oppressed  by 
calamities  which  for  a  time  cKtinguislied  that  king- 
dom as  an  independent  state.  A  brief  narrative  of 
these  events,  and  a  sketch  of  the  present  condition 
of  Prussia,  ought  to  be  interesting  as  well  as  in- 
stmctive. 

The  personal  characters,  the  mental  powers,  and 
the  educational  acquirements  of  the  predecessors 
of  Frederick  William  II.  have  scarcely  any  pro- 
minent similarity. 

Frederick  I/,  who  crowned  himself,  was  acknow- 
ledged king  by  the  means  of  bribery,  to  the  extent 
of  6,000,000*  dollars,  of  which  the  Jesuits  at 
Vienna  received  200,000  dollars.  The  reign  of 
Aederick  William  was  one  of  the  most  rigid 
economy  and  the  most  severe  civil  and  military 
discipline.  He  sold  his  father's  jewels  and  house- 
hold property,  and  after  paying  off  the  public 
debts,  lived  in  a  coarse  and  inexpensive  style. 
Instead  of  giving  splendid  JetM  to  foreign  ambas- 
sadors, he  invited  them  into  his  smoking-room,  in 
which  there  was  a  long  uncovered  deal  table  and 
benches;  and  he  entertained  them  with  pipes, 
tobacco,  and  his  favourite  drink — ^good  beer. 
IVancis  of  Lorraine,  afterwards  Emperor,  is  said 
to  have  received  no  other  hospitality  than  the 
cheer  offered  in  this  room.  He  was  remorselessly 
crael  towards  those  who  in  the  least  degree  op- 
posed bis  despotism,  which  he  called  duty  to  the 
state.  Yet  this  monarch  had  redeeming  qualities. 
His  financial  economy,  his  avoiding  war  and  pro- 
moting indnstry,  should  not  be  forgotten  as  emi- 
nently advantageous  to  his  subjects;  nor  should 
his  exertions  in  favour  of  the  persecuted  Protes- 
tants of  Sttlsbnig,  16,300  of  whom  he  afterwards 
settled  and  provided  for  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tilsit,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nieinen. 

Ear  different  was  the  character  of  his  accom- 
plished   son,  styled  "the  Great,"  <' Sanspareil," 
"tlie  Only,"  "the  Northern  Justinian/'  the  bril- 
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liant  conqueror,  economist,  accomplished  writer, 
the  philosopher  of  Sans  Souci.  By  means  of  the 
industrial  wealth  developed,  the  army  created,  and 
the  treasury  filled  by  his  father,  Frederick  II. 
performed  those  exploits  in  war  which  have  aston- 
ished the  world ;  and  he  imparted  in  peace  to  the 
institutions  of  the  kingdom  that  active  intelligence 
and  vitality,  in  the  strength  of  which  his  name 
still  lives  among  the  people  in  undying  vigour. 

His  nephew,  Frederick  III.,  was  ambitious  and 
warlike,  and  left  his  kingdom  heavily  in  debt. 
The  dissolute  morals  of  court  favourites  and  pro- 
fuse and  wasteful  grants  to  unworthy  persons  were 
disgraceful  to  the  monarch  and  to  the  court,  the 
immorality  of  which  was  more  conspicuous  when 
compared  with  the  decorum  and  simplicity  of  his 
predecessor.  He  kept  two  mistresses,  both  of 
whom  he  elevated  to  the  rank  of  countess.  The 
administrative  machinery  of  the  state  was  not  dis- 
turbed, and  passed  in  transit  as  it  were  from 
Frederick  the  Great,  over  the  reign  of  his  succes- 
sor, into  the  hands  of  Frederick  William  II. 

This  amiable  and  virtuous  prince  soon  purified 
the  immorality  of  the  court ;  he  arrested  the  most 
scandalous  and  intriguing  of  his  father's  mistresses, 
the  Oountess  Lichtenau,  displaced  Wolner,  a  cor- 
rupt character,  abolished  the  tobacco  monopoly, 
and  adopted  measures  for  the  re-establishment  of 
economy  and  order  in  the  finances.  Men  of 
learning,  science,  virtue  and  wisdom  never  had  a 
kinder  friend  than  Frederick  William  II.,  who, 
the  more  he  was  personally  known,  the  more  he 
was  affectionately  esteemed. 

On  the  7th  May,  1794,  Frederick  William  stipu- 
lated, by  the  treaty  of  Bale,  the  neutrality  of  Prussia 
and  North  Germany ;  and  he  declared  that  the  fiscal 
sacrifices  which  he  had  up  to  that  time  made  for 
the  defence  of  Germany  were  beyond  his  revenues. 
This  neutrality  was  highly  disapproved  of  by  the 
Emperor  Francis,  and  the  Court  and  Ministrv  of 
Vienna.  Frederick  William,  however,  maintametl 
his  neutrality  until  his  death,  which  was  caused  by 
dropsy,  on  the  16th  November,  1797. 

The  Polish  war,  the  expense  of  the  army  which 
he  marched  agunst  the  French  before  his  treaty  of 
neutrality,  not  only  exhausted  all  the  money  left 
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him  by  bis  uncle  in  1786,  bat  increased  his  ex- 
penditare  so  greatly  that  he  bequeathed  a  debt  of 
about  £9,750,000  to  be  provided  for  by  the  late 
king,  Frederick  William  III. 

This  latter  monarch  conferred  great  benefits  on 
Prussia.  He  was  naturally  cautious  in  his  de- 
cisions, and  grave  in  his  deportment  Napoleon 
considered  his  mind  feeble,  and  his  disposition  un- 
certain. In  the  early  part  of  the  war  in  defence  of 
Germany  against  France,  he,  as  Prince  Royal, 
commanded  a  division  of  the  Prussian  army,  and 
invested  Landau ;  but  after  his  succession  to  the 
crown,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  he 
continued  to  observe  his  father's  policy  of  neutrality 
— a  policy  which  proved  calamitous  to  his  kingdom 
and  to  his  people. 

From  his  accession  until  the  year  1806,  his  con- 
duct with  regard  to  the  other  states  of  Germany, 
his  foreign  diplomacy,  and  his  submitting  to  the 
dictation  of  Napoleon  for  so  long  a  period,  would 
seem  to  have  merited  the  chastisement  and  humi- 
liation which  the  French  Emperor  inflicted  on 
Frederick  William  III.  But  the  misfortunes  which 
befel  Prussia  were  generally  deplored. 

Napoleon  did  not  even  inform  the  King  of 
Prussia  of  his  project  for  annihilating  the  German 
empire,  of  which  the  King  was  one  of  the  Electors, 
until  he  had  completed  that  act  of  despotism  on 
the  12th  June,  1809,  by  instituting  the  confederal 
tion  of  the  Bhine,  of  which  he  was  the  absolute 
dictator. 

Napoleon  by  these  acts  not  only  proved  the 
faithlessness  of  his  alliance,  and  the  insincerity  of 
his  professions,  but  he  had  for  some  time  treated 
the  King  of  Prussia  with  the  most  insulting  con- 
tempt 

Russia  being  allied  with  Prussia,  England  and 
Sweden  were  induced  to  join  the  coalition,  both 
being  then  at  war  with  Franoe. 

The  war,  however,  declared  by  Prussia  against 
France  was  precipitate.  The  army,  brave  and  im- 
petuous for  battle,  had  as  oommander-in-chief  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  in  the  dotage  of  old  age,  for 
he  was  then  not  less  than  seventy-two  years.  The 
officers  under  him  proved  incapable  commanders 
and  ignorant  tacticians. 

The  King  of  Prussia's  whole  forces,  exclusive  of 
those  in  the  numerous  fortresses,  did  not  exceed 
100,000  men*  Napoleon  marched  rapidly  towards 
Saxony  with  an  army  of  200,000  men,  commanded 
under  him  by  Soult,  Ney,  Bemadotte,  Davonst, 
Murat,  Lannes,  and  Angereau.  The  French  were 
victorious  at  Saalburg,  where  the  Prussian  out* 
posts  were  routed;  8000  of  their  nnmber  were 
crushed,  the  young  and  brave  Prince  Louis  Fer- 
dinand killed,  and  the  left  wing  of  the  Prussian 
army  turned,  which  at  once  left  Napoleon  master 
of  Qsanf^y,  On  the  14th  of  October,  exactly  four- 
teen divyfe  after  Napoleon  crossed  the  Rhine,  the 
iatal  battle  of  Jena,  or  rather  the  two  battles  of 
Jena  and  Auerstadt,  were  fought,  and  the  whole 
Prussian  army  thoroughly  routed.  The  Duke  of 
Brunswick  was  wounded,'  and  died  a  few  weeks 
afterwards ;  but  not  until  the  conqueror  informed 
him  that  the  Guelphs  ceased  to  reig^  in  Germany. 
The  PruBsians  lost  30,000  in  killed  and  prisonevB. 


The  King  with  12,000  men  retreated  towards  the 
Oder ;  and  at  Erfurtfa,  14,000  who  retreated  to 
that  fortress  surrendered  on  the  15th :  the  Prince 
of  Orange  was  of  the  nnmber. 

The  incapacity  or  want  of  bravery  of  those  Hiho 
commanded  the  numerous  fortresses  appean  un- 
exampled. It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  they 
were  the  same  race  as  the  men  led  to  battle  by 
Frederick  II.  Prince  Eugene  of  Wiirtemberg 
was  defeated  on  the  17th  by  Dupont;  and  Ber- 
nadotte  on  the  same  day  took  Halle  by  aaBaoIt, 
and  captured  5000  Prussians.  Marshal  Davoust 
occupied  Leipzig  on  the  18th,  Wittenberg  on  the 
20th,  and  Berlin  on  the  25th.  On  the  same  day 
the  strong  fortress  of  Spandau  capitulated,  without 
resistance,  to  Lannes.  Napoleon  entered  Berlin  on 
the  27th. 

The  vast  regions  from  Bayonne  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, from  the  British  Channel  and  the  German 
Ocean  to  the  Baltic  and  the  Vistula,  were  thus,  in  the 
beginning  of  December,  1806,  under  the  dictator- 
ship of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  bravery  of  the 
Prussian  troops  and  the  blunders  of  their  generals 
are  conspicuous  during  the  whole  fatal  war  of 
twenty-four  days,  west  of  the  Oderi  which  ended 
by  the  surrender  of  Blucher  on  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber. The  fortresses  scarcely  made  any  resistance. 
Romberg,  with  6000  troops  in  Stettin,  gave  the 
first  example  of  pusillanimity  by  surrendering, 
without  resistance,  on  the  29th  October,  to  Lasalle. 
Oustrin  was  delivered  in  like  manner  by  Ingen- 
leben  on  the  31st.  Magdeburg,  after  holding  out 
for  fifteen  days,  surrendered  with  16,000  troopB, 
800  pieces  of  artillery,  and  an  immense  store  of 
munitions  of  war. 

Napoleon,  conceiving  that  Frederick  Willuin 
was  incapable  of  decision  in  hia  policy,  and  was 
governed  either  by  fear,  the  inflaenoe  of  his  queen 
and  of  Russia,  concluded  that  he  could  not  depend 
on  /inally  detaching  Prussia  from  the  war  against 
Russia.  He  therefore  resolved  to  act  psnmUy 
widi  insolence  towards  the  King,  to  harass  hisaob' 
jects,  and  to  reduce  bodi  to  abject  submisiioii. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Dantsig,  Koaigsbcig) 
and  other  places  east  of  the  Oder,  the  Kinf  of 
Prussia  had  not,  except  at  Memel,  a  single  in»n 
under  hia  command — ^not  one  su^ect  who  was 
allowed  to  obey  hiuL 

Never  was  a  monarch  so  thoraugUy  hmnilii^f 
never  were  subjects  so  oppressed,  as  wars  the 
King  and  the  Prussians  by  Napoleon— not  on^ 
from  tiie  day  the  conqueror  entered  Berlin,  bet 
i^er  the  peace  of  Tilsit. 

But  bo^  king  and  subjects  had  their  revenge. 
The  battles  of  Leipaig  and  Waterloo  were  fought; 
and,  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  Frederick  WiUitf^ 
acquired  a  great  nart  of  Saxony,  all  Westfihslia 
and  the  Rhenish  Provinces,  including  within  thin 
OoblentB,  Ehrenbreitstein,  Treves,  Oologiie,  Jnlien, 
and  Aix-la-Chapelle^  Since  that  day  the  aaeo* 
dancy  and  power  of  Prussia  in  Qeraiany  has  ban 
astounding. 

A  long  peace,  from  the  year  1814  to  his  dsilk, 
enabled  Frederick  William  III.  not  only  to  T6|»ir 
all  the  devastations  of  war,  bnt  to  witneM  the 
general  proq>erity  of  hia  people;  tte  diAeteof 
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ddocation  among  all  claasee ;  the  solid  progress  of 

agricultuie,  of  manufactures,  and  of  trade ;  and  a 

high  state  of  financial  credit. 
A  careful  examination  of  the  sentiments  and 

Tiewi  oi  the  late  king,  and  the  condition  of  the 
i^cnltQial  population  within  his  dominions,  lead 

08  to  believe  that  they  would  have  been  liberated 
from  personal  bondage  long  before  his  death,  even 
if  his  kingdom  had  not  undergone  the  most  unex- 
ampled spoliation  of  modem  times ;  but  that  de- 
vastation no  doubt  accelerated  the  abolition  of 
niral  serfage  in  Prussia. 

Landed  proijeny  in  Germany,  aa  well  as  in  many 
continental  states,  was  formerly  held  under  baronial, 
peasant  and  roturier  tenures.  The  first  was  that 
of  the  nobility,  who  were  exempted  from  public 
taxes,  and  enjoyed  many  special  privileges,  as  still 
the  case  in  Hungary.  The  serfs  born  on  the 
baronial  lands  were  adsenpti  glehcB,  and  laboured 
daily  in  cultivating  the  feudal  property  for  the 
benefit  of  the  lord.  The  latter  had  civil  and  cri- 
minal jorisdiction  over  his  serfs  in  his  baronial 
eourt^  who,  if  found  guilty,  were  sent  to  prison  or 
flogged.  There  were  abo  peasant  holdings  (Bauem- 
Hofe),  held  usually  under  a  seignoral  tenure  from 
the  superior  lord,  subject  to  the  payment  of  certain 
dues,  quit-rents,  and  a  certain  weekly  portion  of 
labour.  It  ia  to  the  late  King  of  Prussia  that  the 
glory  of  abolishing  feudal  servitqde  is  justly  to  be 
attributed.  Under  Hardenberg's  administration, 
not  only  the  peasants  but  the  serfe  were  made 
owners  of  tho  lands  they  occupied  on  payment 
only  of  the  annual  quit-rents  which  they  had  been 
p&jring  to  the  manorial  baron.  These  quit-rents 
were  moderately  valued,  and  commuted  by  pur- 
chasing them  from  the  baron ;  and  those  who  were 
able  to  pay  the  commutation  in  money  had  the 
option  of  retaining  the  whole  of  tho  land  they 
occnpied 

This  great  change  in  the  tenures  of  property 
wu  completed  between  the  years  1607  and  1821. 
In  the  other  states  of  Germany,  except  Austria, 
the  serfage  tenures  may  be  said  to  have  aisappeared 
before  the  revolution  of  I8i8;  and,  in  all,  there 
ve  a  great  number  of  divisions  and  small  proprie- 
torshipa. 

The  inhabitants  of  towns  were  also  liberated 
from  the  feudal  thraldom  of  exolusive  monopolies 
and  corporations  of  trades  which  had  existed  since 
tiie  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Frederick  II.  £very 
penon  in  PraasiA  has  been  by  the  new  law  quali- 
fied to  become  a  burgess  by  paying  a  sum  for  a 
ticket,  which  enabled  him  to  follow  any  trade  or 
piofesnon  without  having  served  an  apprenticeship. 
This  laet  act  completely  abolished  all  feudal  pre- 
tensioin  in  thiS  kingdom,  and  Prusaia  haa  in  conae- 
quenos  been  designated  a  nation  of  proprietors. 
It  b  also  a  nation  of  soldiers. 

The  atw  military  system  <^  Prussia,  which  has 
been  adapted  by  all  Germany,  except  Austria,  was 
inttitiited  by  the  decrees  of  3rd  Beptember,  1814, 
and  iilstKovember,  1815,  which  ordain  that  every 
RrwBsistt  aml^eet  from  twenty  to  twenty-five,  with- 
o»t  distinction  of  birth  or  profession,  is  bound  to 
s«r?s  three  yeaxs  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  ranks. 
TSbm^fAf'  eixeeption  to  thia  law  is  decided  incapa- 


city from  bodily  infirmity  or  madness ;  and  in  rare 
instanceB,  from  extraordinary  circumatancee.  aorv- 
ing  in  the  ranks  is  allowed  to  expire  aft^  one 
year's  service.  After  the  first  three  years'  service 
he  is  compelled  to  enter  into  the  army  of  reserve, 
or  Erster  Aufgebothe,  which  is  called  out  for  exer- 
cise, reviews,  and  field  manoeuvres  for  from  four- 
teen to  twenty-eight  days  annually. 

After  the  age  of  thirty-two  this  service  is 
changed  to  that  of  the  Zweiten  Aufgebothe,  or 
second  reserve,  which  in  case  of  war  constitutes 
the  reserve  for  garrison  duty.  After  the  forty- 
ninth  year  the  soldier  is  placed  on  the  Landsturm, 
or  levy  en  masse,  which  is  mustered  and  exercised 
in  the  special  locality  where  those  reside  who  have 
passed  the  age  of  forty-nine  years.  The  whole 
nation  is,  therefore,  a  vast  military  camp,  all  the 
male  inhabitants  above  twenty  years  of  age  consti- 
tuting one  great  army.  The  enormous  burden  to 
the  state  is  not  to  be  limited  to  the  war  budget: 
the  loss  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  labour  from 
productive  industry  is  incalculable;  it  may  be 
estimated  at  one-tenth  of  the  whole  productive 
labour  of  the  kingdom,   x 

Every  male  above  twenty  years  of  age  belongs 
to  his  special  regiment.  Wherever  he  is.  he  knows 
where  to  join  it,  the  company  to  which  he  belongs, 
and  the  very  place  into  which  he  steps,  as  an 
officer  or  as  a  private  in  the  ranks.  The  whole 
military  system  is  thus  arranged  and  conducted 
with  the  most  strict  and  energetic  discipline,  and 
with  mathematical  precision. 

Gratitude  for  the  devoted  loyalty  of  his  old 
subjects,  and  the  policy  of  securing  the  attachment 
of  those  who  became  his  new  subjects  in  Saxony 
and  the  Rhenish  provinces,  were  the  sentiments 
which  prompted  Frederick  William  III.  to  pro- 
mise a  constitution  to  Prussia.  This  promise  he 
did  not  fulfil.  To  each  of  the  eight  provinces  into 
which  the  whole  kingdom  is  divided  he  granted 
elective  councils  (Provinsial  Stands)  which  were 
convoked  by  the  king  to  deliberate  and  report 
chiefly  on  matters  of  revenue.  He  was  not  bound 
in  any  degree  by  the  recommendations  of  those 
provincial  councils;  and  his  authority  remained 
supreme  in  all  matters,  civil,  military  and  fiscal. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  whole  civil,  military 
and  judicial  administration  of  the  kingdom  had, 
from  the  days  of  the  Prussian  Justinian,  Frederick 
II.,  been  systematised  on  geometrical  principles. 
The  whole  code  of  laws  might  be  termed  an 
Euclid  of  legislation,  without  &e  intermixture  of 
those  anomalies  which  render  the  sectional  admi* 
nistrations  of  other  kingdoms  discordant  The 
provincial  afihirs  were  administered  by  simiUr 
machinery  in  all  Prussia.  Each  province  had  its 
supreme  civil  president;  its  chief  military  com- 
mandantship,  supreme  court  of  justice,  a  director 
of  the  provincial  taxes,  and  a  provincial  consistory. 
The  kingdom  was  divided  further  into  twenty-five 
regencies,  each  administered  by  a  president  and 
council.  All  these,  again,  were  divided  into  328 
circles,  each  with  a  Landrath,  or  country  magis- 
trate. These  circles  were  also  subdivided  into 
communes  and  municipalities  (Gkmeinde),  Tl^e 
rural  communes  are  adndniatered  by  the  qomicU 
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Elected  by  the  pCAsants  and  hnlf-peftsantt?,  with  a 
Schtilzeti,  or  mayor,  who  presides.  Each  town 
lias  its  Burgermeister;  and  in  the  largest  an  Ober- 
Biirgermeister  and  its  elective  council. 

With  regard  to  public  institutions,  we  acknow- 
ledge at  once  that  a  principle  of  absohiti^m  has 
and  does  prevail  in  the  institotions  of  education, 
as  there  certainly  does  in  the  military  system  of 
Prussia.  Although  the  late  king  deferred  granting 
the  representative  constitution  which  he  had  pro- 
mised his  subjects,  it  is  incontestable  that  his 
measures  with  regard  to  public  instruction,  the 
military  organisation  of  the  army,  and  especially 
of  the  Landwehr,  and  also  the  institutions  of  the 
commercial  league,  all  prepared  the  Prussians  for 
a  liberal  representative  constitution,  which  it  would 
be  impossible  long  to  withhold  from  the  people. 

He  joined  the  Holy  Alliance,  the  pi^ofessed  object 
of  which  was,  that  peace  should  be  enforced  and 
sedition  suppressed  in  all  Germany,  and  in  the 
Austrian  and  Russian  Empires.  Its  principles 
were,  under  a  pacific  mask,  calculated  to  crush  the 
public  liberty  of  Europe.  If  the  three  sovereigns 
who  signed  this  league- had  possessed  the  mind 
and  ambition  of  Napoleon,  their  united  power 
might  have  annihilated  all  civil  freedom,  and  sub- 
stituted a  general  European  despotism .  The  paci Be 
spirit  of  Francis  I.,  the  real  piety  of  Frederick 
William  III.,  and  the  not  remarkably  warlike 
disposition  of  Alexander,  diminished  and  finally 
dissipated  the  alarm  caused  by  this,  designed  at 
the  time,  formidable  conspiracy  against  the  liberty 
of  all  Europe.  The  King  of  Prussia  had,  mean- 
time, a  more  important  and  virtuous  alliance  in 
contemplation— -one  likely  to  prove  far  more  effi- 
cient in  preventing  war  than  the  league  which 
prefixed  a  sacred  designation  to  its  character. 

Although  armed  warfare  had  generally  through- 
out Europe  terminated  in  1814  and  1815,  national 
hostilities — ^the  wars  of  fiscal  forts— called  toll  or 
custom-houses,  with  their  garrisons  of  revenue 
officers,  were  vigorously  enforced  and  persevered 
in  by  each  state  in  the  world,  against  all  the  other 
■tates. 

^  These  wars  liad  existed  under  the  feudal  system. 
They  were  continued  when  that  barbarism  was 
neutralised  by  standing  armies  and  military  des- 
X)otism.  They  became  in  many  countries  most 
inveterate,  where  their  rulers  were  esteemed  wise 
in  their  generation,  and  in  much  the  same  progress 
as  that  in  which  their  inhabitants  advanced  in 
civilisation.  They  were  hostilities  without  blood- 
shed ;  yet,  by  making  princes,  not  their  subjects, 
rich,  they  enabled  kings  to  fight  the  most  sangui- 
nary battles,  and  to  massacre  the  greatest  number 
of  each  other's  subjects.  They  were  upheld  by  a 
fact  and  a  fallacy — the  fact  of  enriching  the  trea- 
aury  of  sovereigns,  the  fallacy  of  improving  native 
industry. 

The  pride  of  sovereigns  and  citizens  to  produce 
und  possess  all  articles  of  necessity,  convenience, 
atatd  luxury  within  their  own,  and  to  be  thus 
wealthy  stid  independent  of  every  other  country, 
'  was  a  vision  extremely  flattering  to  a  prince  and  a 
pe<ypk.  'it  WES  a  deoeption,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
l^de^ed  tthj^sribU  by  the  actiua  geographical 


situation  and  the  variety  of  climates,  natural  m&* 
terials  and  productions,  of  the  several  nations  of 
the  world. 

In  modem  Europe,  France,  Spain  and  Austria 
became,  since  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  the  greatest  victims  of  the  protective  delu- 
sion. Prupsia  continued  for  a  long  period  to  follow 
the  example  of  those  who  looked  only  to  competi- 
tion as  the  real  encourager  of  native  industry; 
that  is  to  say,  the  example  of  Holland  and  Saxony. 
Mr.  HoflFman,  a  high  authority,  informs  us  that, 
"at  the  end  of  1815,  peace  being  established, it 
became  requisite  to  make  some  better  and  general 
arrangement  in  regard  to  the  income  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  stat«.  The  national  debt  amovmted  to 
about  200,000,000  thalers."* 

New  methods  of  taxation  were  devised,  and  then, 
for  the  first  time,  the  attention  of  the  Prussian 
Government  was  turned  to  the  taxing  foreign  com- 
modities for  the  purpose  of  revenue ;  and  also  of 
imposing  certain  duties  upon  native  produce,  d^&, 
for  the  like  purposes. 

In  1819,  a  general  tax  was  imposed  upon  con- 
sumption of  foreign  wines  and  spirits,  dnx ;  tad  at 
the  same  time  home-made  spirits,  malt,  maee  and 
tobacco-leaves  were  subjected  to  an  excise  duty. 

The  devastation  of  Germany  by  France^  and  the 
calamities  which  his  country,  his  family  and  sub- 
jects had  in  consequence  experienced,  made  the 
King  of  Prussia  thoughtful,  laborious,  frugal,  and 
provident  His  ambition  in  the  prudence  of  old 
age  was  to  strengthen  the  power  of  Qermany  for 
its  protection  by  a  general  union  of  its  material, 
and,  consequently,  moral  and  political  interesta. 

To  the  former  jealousies,  and  the  disunion  of  the 
German  States,  and  the  defection  of  Bavaria^  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  Hesse  Gassel,  Saxony,  <&c.,  he  vith 
truth  attributed  the  success  of  the  French  arms. 
He  could  have  added,  also,  the  political  miscalcu- 
lation of  his  own  too  cautious  policy,  in  not  at  once 
joining  Austria  when  the  French  invaded  Qermany. 

To  carry  into  execution  the  projected  conuDer- 
cial  and  fiscal  union  of  Germany,  many  preparatoiy 
measures  were  necessary.  The  geographical  area 
of  his  old  and  new  possessions  extended  over  the 
kingdom  from  the  frontiers  of  France,  fielginm  aad 
Holland  to  those  of  PoLuid,  with  the  exoeptton  of 
a  small  intervening  strip  of  Hesse  OaaseL  1^ 
Elector  of  this  State,  and  the  Duke  of  Hease 
Darmstadt,  and  the  sovereigns  of  Beveral  smalier 
states,  farmed,  as  it  were,  to  Prussia  their  cwiUmB, 
by  the  convention  of  the  27th  of  May,  1829,  and 
by  that  act  laid  open  the  frontier  barrien  betvvea 
Eastern  and  Rhenish  Prussia.  The  Eiag  of 
Prussia  had  by  this  arrangement  plaoed  a  dophle 
line  of  customs*  officers  between  BadaHi  Bavam* 
Wnrtemberg,  Saxony,  Nassau,  ThtirinigiA,  and  sU 
the  countries  lying  north  of  those  atatea^  wiule  •^ 
the  same  time  the  high  duties  of  the  Frwieh  tanff» 

•  £80,000.000  aterling.  Tba  popuUtioa  of  aU  th«  attf«jof 
the  King  of  Prussia  Rmounted,  in  1816,  to  alx>ut  lO,O0O,O0O 
inhabitanU.  In  1848  the  debt  wu  redneed  to  HBfiMm 
thakn,  or  £18,600,000  (abouft  ona^thinl  of  th*  IB«  eeUMid 
aanuallT  by  the  BritislL  reveiuie-offietra).  ZhiaMtiadwi 
floatisg.biIl8»  usually  from  10,000^000  to  14^006,000  tbaki^ 
paying  no  interest,  but  oirculatmg  as  a  eurt«>iflfi '  Tb^  ^^ 
number  of  Uklua>itmte  ia  1841^  tMUteA  tQ  lOiUI^  11^ 
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and  tke  prohibitory  syBtem  of  Austria,  left  no  other 
outlet  of  importance  for  their  maniifactures  and 
other  commodities.  They  conseqaently  ioond  it 
almost  indispensable  to  adopt  by  convention,  in 
1833,  the  fiscal  propositions  of  Prossia. 

Political  circumstances,  gravely  considered  and 
jndged,  were,  however,  those  which,  more  than 
commercial  reasons,  nnited  the  Germanic  States 
under  this  general  bond  of  material,  moral,  and 
national  interests 

The  geographical  position  of  the  Prussian  do- 
miuion  rendered  that  kingdom  one  of  the  most 
ftttackable  conutries  in  Europe.  The  possession 
of  the  Khenish  provinces  weakened  rather  than 
strengthened  her.  Easy  of  approach  from  Austria, 
Russia,  and  the  Baltic,  and  exposed  to  immediate 
attack  in  the  event  of  war  on  the  side  of  France 
nnd  Belgium,  the  late  king  and  his  ministers  were 
long  convinced  that  their  defensive  strength  con- 
Bisted  only  in  the  military  power  of  the  territories 
possessed  by  him  east  of  the  Elbe ;  and  that  the 
forces  necessary  to  garrison  Ehrenbreitstein,  Co- 
blentz,  Cologne,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  other  places 
in  the  Rhenish  countries,  required  nearly  half  of 
his  whole  ancient  power. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  first  French  revolu- 
tion, Austria  and  several  German  states  had  to 
meet  the  troops  of  France  long  before  they  ap- 
proached the  Prussian  frontiers;  now,  however, 
the  latter  were  immediately  exposed  to  an  army 
marching  in  from  France  or  Belgium,  and  the 
safety  of  Prussia  depended,  it  was  evident,  in  the 
event  of  war,  upon  uniting  all  Germany  by  one 
common  bond  of  mutual  interest  and  security.  All 
except  Austria  had  adopted  the  Prussian  military 
system. 

With  this  yiew  Prussia,  it  must  be  observed, 
had  before  1830  levelled  by  negotiation  the  cus- 
toms' barriers  which  had  surrounded  the  states 
lying  between  her  eastern  and  western  dominions. 
The  king  had  thus  removed  a  separation  which 
gave  him  uneasiness,  not  without  reason,  with  re- 
gard to  his  Rhenish  provinces,  in  which  present 
dissatisfaction  prevailed,  while  no  ancient  sympa- 
thies for  Prussia  had  ever  existed.  Therefore, 
while  the  Bourbons  continued  to  rtde  over  France 
and  over  Frenchmen  ;  and  while  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands  reigned  at  Brussels,  kept  down  the 
political  intrigues  of  the  priests,  encouraged  and 
shared  in  manufacturing  nnd  trading  enterprise, 
s'kI  garrisoned  the  southern  frontiers  and  the  citadel 
of  Antwerp,  Prussia,  with  her  strong  Bhenish  for- 
tresses, had  no  serious  cause  for  apprehension  with 
regard  to  the  safety  of  her  western  dominions. 

But  those  who  form  their  conclusions  by  study- 
ing the  character  and  history  of  nations,  and  espe- 
cially thoee  who  have  lived  so  long,  with  their 
mental  faculties  unimpaired,  that  their  own  expe- 
rience has  been  that  of  eventful  history,  will  pre- 
pare against  future  dangers  by  their  remembrance 
of  past  and  their  perception  of  present  events,  as 
well  as  by  their  forecast  of  the  probable  efifects  of 
these  on  the  oircnmstaQces  likely  to  be  forthcom- 
Iriij,  Among  the  few  whom  histoiy  will  record  as 
belonging  to  this  clasa,  the  late  mng  of  Prussia 
wiU  beoto'of  tbemoatjuatly  oonspieoous. 


The  French  revolution  of  1830  had  »spr.ea<i 
alarm  over  all  the  conservative  spirit  of  Germany- 
The  students  of  her  universities,  in  general  vision- 
ary and  speculative,  caught  the  republican  infectioi), 
and,  under  the  name  of  "  Young  Germany,*' caused 
great,  although  in  our  opinion  groundless,  uneasi- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  several  German  govern- 
ments. 

The  Belgian  revolution  followed,  and  caused 
still  greater  fears,  especially  on  the  part  of  Prussia 
and  Austria ;  and  from  the  moment  Leopold  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  from  the 
hour  that  the  Dutch  were  driven  out  of  the  citadel 
of  Antwerp,  German  statesmen  considered  Bel- 
gium little  else  than  a  French  province ;  and  that 
the  port  of  Antwerp,  according  to  the  original 
design  of  Napoleon,  was  prepared  to  become,  on 
the  earliest  necessary  opportunity,  a  great  French 
naval  arsenal,  with  all  the  convenient  advantages 
of  the  existing  docks,  and  of  the  oak  and  o£er 
timber,  and  the  coal  and  iron  which  Belgium  can 
so  abundantly  supply. 

The  Polish  revolution  created  increased  fears, 
and  formed  another  consideration  to  justify  Prussia 
in  making  fiscal  sacrifices  in  order  to  unite  Ger- 
many under  apparently  only  a  commercial,  but  in 
reality  a  political  and  national  bond. 

The  necessity  of  a  material  and  moral  union  of 
the  German  nations  was  then  promulgated  with 
extraordinary  industry  and  efifcct.  Volumes  were 
written  on  the  subject — the  public  press  and  the 
ablest  political  economists  were  especially  engaged 
in  this  patriotic  service.  It  was  urged  that  a 
general  union  of  fiscal  interests  was  necessary  for 
the  present  and  future  prosperity  and  protection  of 
the  country,  and  for  maintaining  Germany  among 
the  great  powers  of  Europe.  The  illiberal  com- 
mercial systems  of  England  and  France,  especially 
of  England,  to  which  Germany  had  always  been 
the  greatest  customer,  and  most  ready  and  certain 
payer,  were  especially,  and  we  admit  with  justice, 
dwelt  upon. 

Russia  had  also  extended  her  commercial  system 
of  prohibitions  and  high  duties  over  all  Poland, 
and  prevented,  except  by  contraband,  the  admis- 
sion of  the  fabrics  of  Silesia  and  Saxony. 

The  inconvenience  of  numerous  customs*  barriers 
formed  not  only  impediments  of  the  grcntcst  in- 
jury to  the  national  commerce  and  the  manufac- 
turing interests  of  several  states,  but  the  expense  of 
a  multitude  of  guards  to  prevent  smuggling,  and 
to  collect  taxes,  was  enormous  in  proportion  to  the 
revenue  raised,  while  the  moral  effect  was,  at  the 
same  time,  exceedingly  pernicious. 

The  maintaining  numerous  lines  or  circles  of 
customs,  necessary  to  secure  any  revenue  from  com- 
modities entering  or  passing  through  the  several 
small  states  of  Germany,  was  found  attended  witli 
such  gprievous  inconvenience  and  expense^  that  in 
1826  Baxe- Weimar,  Eisenach,  Saxe-Ooburg,  Saxe- 
Grotha,  Saxe-Meiningen,  Saxe-Altenburg,Sa]n>nu:t^- 
burg  -  Bonderhausen,  Saxo  -  Budolstadt,  Au(ha^- 
DeBsau,  Rouss-Schlcitz,  Reuea-Groitz,  Reus^JIbob^m- 
stein,  Ebersdorf,  with  a  total  populatio^of  894^77/8, 
entered  into  a  union  for  a  general  )ine  K)f  custoop' 
barriers  to  surround  their  exiremo,  .fiipntie^j  j^f 
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after  deducting  the  whole  expense  of  collection, 
to  divide  the  net  revenue  arising  from  the  duties 
thus  collected  on  the  importation  or  transit  of 
foreign  commodities  among  the  several  states,  in 
proportion  to  the  respective  population  of  each. 

This  first  union  was  called  Der  Mittel  Verein, 
or  Central  Association  of  Thuringia.  In  April, 
1827,  and  January,  1828,  Bavaria  and  Wiirtem- 
burg  joined  in  a  union  of  customs  with  a  view  of 
not  admitting  any  except  the  small  states  within 
those  kingdoms  into  the  association.  The  duties 
in  the  tariff  of  this  second  union  were,  on  many 
articles,  nearly  as  high  as  those  in  the  Prussian 
tariff. 

Overtures  were  then  made  by  Prussia  to  all  the 
states,  inviting  them  to  join  in  one  general  union 
of  customs,  adopting  her  tariff  for  the  whole. 
Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  Saxony  and  Baden,  jealous 
of  Prussian  ascendancy,  resolved  at  first  not  to 
enter  into  the  proposed  alliance ;  but  the  French 
revolution  of  1830,  the  Belgian  and  Polish  revo- 
lutions, accelerated  the  negotiations  between  Prus- 
sia and  the  states. 

finally,  their  governments  and  populations  were 
prepared  for  combination;  and  the  kingdoms  of 
Prussia,  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg  and  Saxony,  with 
Hesse  Darmstadt  and  Hesse  Cassel,  signed  on  the 
22nd  of  March,  1833,  the  celebrated  convention 
styled  the  Zol-Verein,  or  Union  of  Tolls  or  Cus- 
toms, the  net  revenue  of  which  to  be  divided  among 
the  several  states,  strictly  in  proportion  to  the 
numbers  of  their  respective  populations. 

The  Thuringian  and  other  states,  which  had  not 
previously  joined,  except  Baden,  Nassau  and 
Frankfort,  signed  a  convention  of  union  with 
Prussia  and  the  others  on  the  11th  of  May,  1833 ; 
Nassau  and  Baden  gave  in  their  adhesion  on  the 
12th  of  May,  1835;  and  Frankfort  joined  it  in  the 
following  year. 

Such  are  the  leading  facts  which  prepared  and 
effected  this  famous  league — an  alliance  by  which 
Prussia  lost  revenue  and  acquired  dominant  power 
in  Germany. 

The  smaller  sovereignties  were  opposed  to  the 
union ;  they  dreaded  the  growing  power  of  Prussia. 
They  looked  forward  with  fear  to  the  risk  of  the 
strong  medieUmng  the  weak  princes  on  the  earliest 
favourable  or  necessary  occasion :  first,  from  several 
lesser  states  being  inclosed  within  the  Prussian 
territories ;  and,  secondly,  from  the  probable  effect 
of  the  union  on  their  subjects,  who,  experiencing 
the  freedom  and  convenience  of  passing  to  and 
from  one  state  to  another,  and  exchanging  their 
commodities  and  ideas  without  restriction,  would 
naturally,  from  interest  and  convenience,  become 
prepared  for  their  adhesion  to  Prussia. 

These  remarks  we  have  heard  very  generally 
expressed  by  the  people  themselves  in  Saxe  Weimar, 
Eisenach,  Gotha,  Fulda,  Cassel,  Darmstadt,  and 
latterly  in  Nassau ;  and,  further,  that  the  conve- 
niences and  other  advantages  of  interest  and  pro- 
tection extended  by  the  union  to  them  were  so 
beneficial,  that  they  would  never  willingly  consent 
to  its  dissolution;  that  although  all  the  smaller 
sovereigns  did  not  tax  them  indirectly  so  highly 
as  Prussia  did  her  subjects,  they  taxed  them  directly 
so  much  higher  as  to  leave  them  only  the  prospect 


of  continual  poverty ;  that  as  to  their  constitiidons, 
they  were  only  so  in  name,  or  instituted  to  legaliM 
the  extortion  of  the  money  necessary  to  keep  up 
the  courts  and  military  show  of  their  petty  sove- 
reigns ;  that  the  municipal  system  and  equal,  abso- 
lute, but  rigidly  just  government  of  Prussia,  where 
classes  had  no  distinct  privileges,  would  be  infi* 
nitely  preferred  by  all  the  middle  and  lower  clssaes 
of  the  people. 

Prussia  therefore  realised  the  primary  great 
object  of  her  policy — that  of  extending  her  power, 
as  she  may  be  said  to  have  done  from  the  frontiers 
of  France  and  Belgium  to  those  of  Rossis;  from 
the  Baltic  and  Hanover,  south  to  Austria,  Switier- 
land  and  the  Tyrolean  Alps.  She  natianaliied  by 
this  union  of  material  interest,  in  one  great  con- 
federation. Northern  and  South-Westem  Germany, 
by  amalgamating  the  common  advantages  and  in- 
dividual conveniences  of  an  intelligent  and  moral 
population,  and  making  the  petty  sovereignties 
chiefly  dependent  for  their  revenues  on  the  perma- 
nence of  the  union.  It  also  became  evident  that 
their  fidelity  to  Pnissia,  in  peace  ond  war,  would 
be  the  future  condition  on  which  they  were,  from 
the  day  of  the  completion  of  the  commercial 
federation,  to  exist  as  sovereigns.'*' 

The  population  of  all  the  states  which  comprised 
the  Union  amounted,  in  1833,  to  about  25,000,000, 
and  in  1850  to  rather  more  than  30,000,000.  The 
population  of  Hanover,  Holstein,  Oldenburg, 
Brunswick,  Liibuck,  Bremen,  Hamburg  and  Meck- 
lenburg, which  had  not  joined,  amounted  to  about 
3,100,000.  In  1841  Brunswick  and  Lippc- 
Schaumberg  entered  the  league,  and  Luxemburg 
also  joined  in  January,  1842.t 

It  may  also  be  remarked  that,  in  the  annual  and 
triennial  congresses  of  delegates  from  the  several 
states  of  the  Union,  which  the  Convention  providw 
shall  meet  for  settling  the  accounts,  agreeing  to 
alterations  in  the  tariff,  <&c.,  Prussia  hat  mdy  om 
vote  like  each  of  the  other  states.  This  was  dis- 
creetly and  gratuitously  offered  by  Prussia  to 
avoid  wounding  the  dignity  of  the  other  sovereigns 
of  the  league. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  geographical  position  of 
the  several  states  of  this  Union  that  manv  of  them 
have  now  no  customs'  frontier,  and  all  the  others, 
with  the  exception  of  Prussia,  not  half  their  former 
revenue-boundary,  to  guard  against  smugglmg,  or 

*  The  necettiij  of  requiring  the  power  of  Pnusia  to  sap* 
press  the  recent  insttrrection  within  the  Duchy  of  Baden  ii  a 
convincing  proof  of  our  assertion. 

t  At  the  OoDgren  of  deleg«tes  from  tbe  asfvwal  itatst « 
the  Union  held  m  the  summer  of  1836^  at  Muniefa,  cm  tha 
settlement  of  the  General  Customs*  aooount,  the  expense  d 
ooUeotmg  the  revenue  of  the  states  of  th«  Union  wss  AndwI 
to  be  about  16  per  cent.,  and  the  dinskm  of  the  as!  itfcavi 
was  fixed  in  the  following  proportions  :— 
Out  of  every  100  thnlers  (dollars)— 

Prussia  to  receive €4  69-100 

Bavaria      16  94-100 

Saxony       6  36-100 

Wurtemberg         60    6-100 

Hesse  Electoral 8    7-100 

Hesse  Bucal  8  66-100 

Baden        4    4-100 

Nassau       1  4«.100 

SUtee  of  Thuringia         3  62-100 

.  100  Thalcri. 
The  fixed  permanent  allowance  to  lYankfbrt  for  a  population 
of  60,000  to  be  deducted  from  the  whole. 
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along  which  to  maintain  easterns*  houses ;  while 
all  receive  an  equal  share  of  the  revenue  collected 
on  goods  entering  along  the  general  exterior  line 
of  boundary. 

The  consequence  is  that  Prussia,  in  guarding  a 
proportionably  far  greater  exterior  boundary,  and 
from  levying  no  duty  on  the  goods  of  the  other 
states  of  the  Union,  has  sacrificed  about  2,000,000 
dollars  annually  to  the  revenue  of  the  other  states, 
exclusive  of  fiscal  loss  sustained  by  the  consump- 
tion of  smuggled  goods  introduced  along  the 
Rhine,  and  across  the  Lake  of  Constance,  into 
Baden,  Wiirtemberg  aod  Bavaria. 

All  the  Thuringian  states,  Wurtemberg  (except 
for  a  few  miles  along  the  Lake  of  Constance),  Hesse 
Ducal  and  Hesse  Electoral,  Nassau  and  Frankfort, 
have  no  oustom-honse  expenses  whatever,  except 
for  warehousing.  The  treasuries  of  all,  except 
Prussia,  receive  a  much  larger  amount  of  customs* 
revenue  than  formerly,  with  the  expense  of  col- 
lection in  some  states  abolished,  in  others  greatly 
reduced. 

It  must  now  be  evident  to  all  that  the  spirit  and 
object  of  this  confederation  have  been  to  unite  and 
strengthen  Germany  as  one  great  nation,  by  throw- 
ing down  those  interior  barricades  of  material  war- 
fiire  and  of  international  intercourse — the  numerous 
lines  of  customs  and  customs'  officers  which  pre- 
viously belted  every  large  and  petty  state  in  Qer- 
many,  and  the  removal  of  which  has  laid  open  an 
uninterrupted  intercourse  from  the  frontiers  of 
France  and  Belgium  to  those  of  Austria  and 
Buflsia—- from  the  Tyrol,  and  Alps,  and  the  Lake 
of  Oonstance  to  the  Baltic. 

The  commodities  of  the  one  are  interchanged 
with  those  of  the  other  without  the  payment  of 
duties ;  and,  more  than  all,  the  free  opportunity  of 
interohaoging  ideas,  and  of  receiving  intelligence, 
is  afforded  and  promoted  when  passing  to  and  fro, 
for  the  purpose  of  interchanging  commodities ;  all 
these  circumstances  constituting  the  greatest  mate- 
rial, moral,  and  civilised  blessing  ever  ei\joyed  by 
the  German  people. 

By  the  extension  of  the  Prussian  tariff  over  the 
Union,  and  opening  the  Prussian  dominions  to  the 
free  admission  of  the  productions  of  other  states,  a 
fictitious  degree  of  advantage  was  for  a  few  years 


extended  to  Saxony;  the  manufactures  of  which 
had  risen  to  great  perfection  without  any  arrange- 
ment but  that  of  having  all  raw  materials  free  of 
duty,  and  colonial  produce  and  other  articles  of 
consumption  cheap  in  consequence  of  a  remarkably 
low  tariff. 

The  Saxon  manufactures  had,  however,  been 
constrained  to  experience  the  evils  of  what  is 
termed  the  protective  system.  They  had,  pre- 
viously to  the  Union,  produced  their  fabrics  chiefly 
by  hand-looms  and  by  old  machinery.  Cheap 
materials,  and  cheap  colonial  produce,  economy  and 
thrift,  enabled  them  to  compete  with  the  manufac- 
tures of  other  states. 

Higher  duties  on  sugar,  tea,  and  coffee,  which 
had  become  actual  necessaries  to  the  Saxon  popu- 
lation, caused  higher  prices ;  and  the  fictitious  en- 
couragement thus  held  out  by  the  Prussian  tariff  at 
once  led  to  the  importation  of  the  most  approved 
machinery  from  England,  Muhlhausen,  and  Liege, 
into  Westphalia,  Aix-la-Chapello,  Eupen,  Cologne, 
Berlin,  Baden,  and  Wurtemberg,  against  which, 
and  the  lower  price  of  bread  in  Prussia,  the  Saxon 
manufacturers,  with  all  their  persevering  industry 
and  economy,  found  they  were  unable  to  compete 
as  they  formerly  did,  with  their  old  machinery  and 
hand-looms. 

We  may,  however,  conclude,  that  the  Union 
having  lately  been  renewed  until  the  end  of  1853, 
all  inequalities,  as  to  advantages  or  disadvantages 
in  regard  to  profits  or  losses,  will  arrive  at  a  natural 
level.  A  great  alteration  is,  however,  necessary  in 
the  tariff;  that  is,  to  fix  the  duties  merely  at  the 
rates  where  they  cease  to  afford  a  premium  for 
contraband  trade.  This  modification  is  not  only 
necessary  with  respect  to  its  fiscal  elements,  but 
also  in  regard  to  the  personal  security  of  those 
manufacturers  for  the  supposed  protection  of  whom 
high  duties  ou  articles  of  foreign  production  are 
levied.  No  branch  of  industry  can  be  in  a  perma- 
nently secure  condition,  unless  it  can  be  conducted 
on  the  principles  of  its  intrinsic  soundness.  All 
protective  duties  mean  practically  that  every 
person  who  consumes  an  article  produced  under 
such  protection,  pays  a  certain  tribute  to  the  pro- 
ducer of  that  article. 

{To  be  concluded  in  our  MXt,) 
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Witm  oheapenad  boohi  aod  Free-trade  eiin, 
IteUilen,  authors,  publUhers, 

Mjr  busy  brain  was  teeming; 
When,  tired  of  weigMng  eons  and  pros, 
I  gently  yielded  to  a  dose, 

And  straightway  feU  a-dreaming. 

Kethouffht  the  "Bow"  had  gone  to  seed. 
And  publishers  of  other  breed — 

A  cross  'twizt  our  and  coster^ 
The  Uttenrj  business  plied. 
And  wakened,  as  they  roared  and  cried, 

ttj  echoes,  Paternoster  1 

Alas,  how  changed  the  firms  and  trade  I 
Brave  Bohn  had  long  in  dust  been  laid 

By  Death— sly,  cunning  rogue,  he  I— 
Cotes  was  non-suited,  hign  was  Low, 
Thou  long  since  melted,  brother  Snow ! 

And  Bogue  had  gone  to  Bogy. 


With  open  door  and  flaring  gas. 
And  bills  outstaring  all  who  pass, 

In  shop  begrimea  and  smoky. 
The  lord  of  Paternoster  sate— 
'Twas  just  where  now  you  publish  Tait, 

Friend  Partridge  and  friend  Oakey  1 

There,  bound  in  rags  for  lordly  buyers. 
Or  rough  in  uncelestial  quires. 

Lay  Gibbon,  Ooldsmith,  Knowles: 
AU  Talueless  as  tittlebats ; 
The  lesser  authors  piled  like  sprats. 

The  Urger  paired  like  soles. 

"  Now,  Marm,  rare  bargains  here  to-day ; 
A  sermon,  norel,  poem,  play, 

At  any  price  you're  willing 
(TU  sell  oft  all  and  turn  a  snob)  ; 
That  brace  of  Byrons  for  a  bob, 

Them  8baV«peareB  three  a  shilling." 

[Here  I  woke  up  euddenljf  with  the  nightmare. 
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NORMAN    HAMILTON. 

{Oontinued  from  pa^e  353.) 


CHAPTER    XVU. 
mrricuLTiEs. 


XfANBLQRDB  have  in  all  ages  been  distinguished 
for  their  sagacity  in  guaging  the  depth  of  the 
parses  of  their  guests,  (xuests  may  speak  loud, 
order  waiters,  scold  chambermaids,  kick  **  boots," 
and  otherwise  assume  as  many  airs  as  they  choose, 
but  Boniface  and  his  satellites  are  quietly  taking 
their  measures ;  and  from  a  thousand  loop-holes 
of  character  will  be  able,  in  a  miraculously  short 
space  of  time,  to  appraise  the  standing  of  their 
patrons.  Mr.  Buchanan  of  the  Rirkgate  enjoyed  a 
moderate  share  of  the  shrewdness  which  belonged 
to  his  brethren  in  trade,  and  he  exercised  it  on 
Korman  Hamilton. 

**  Vm  not  sure  about  that  chap  upstairs,  Jean,* 
said  Mr.  Buchanan  to  Mrs.  Buchanan,  as  he  awoke 
in  bed;  for,  like  all  great  men»  our  vintner*s 
thoughts  were  fresh  and  strongest  in  the  morning  ; 
and  it  was  his  custom  to  discuss  commercial  affairs 
with  his  help-mate  in  the  short  time  that  inter- 
vened between  waking  and  rising;  "for  then," 
remarked  the  landlady,  "  the  house  is  quiet,  and 
folk  has  time  to  think,  which  they  cannot  do 
through  the  day,  when  this  ane  says, '  A  gill'  here, 
and  that  ane  says, '  Het  water'  there,  and  there's 
nothing  going  on  but  hurry-hurry !" 

I  am  sorry  that  the  march  of  events  has  com- 
pelled me  in  this  history  to  dwell  so  much  on 
taverns  and  tavemers ;  but  the  fault  is  not  mine 
entirely.  Our  fathers  did  really  adjourn  to  their 
inns  ottener  than  their  sons  do;  and,  moreover,  so 
many  of  the  personages  in  the  narrative  have  be- 
longed to  the  homeless  species  that,  unless  "  mine 
host*  had  opened  his  disinterested  door  for  their 
admission,  I  know  not  how  they  could  have  been 
accommodated.  With  this  explanation  I  must 
resume  the  clinical  conversation  already  referred  to. 

''  I  don't  like  him  at  all,  Jean  I" 

^'  He  was  brought  here  by  Benjie  Binnacle,**  re- 
marked the  dame. 

"  Aye,  but  Benjie  Binnacle  never  said  he  would 
be  secority  for  him.  No  doubt  Benjie  is  a 
good  customer,  and,  if  he  was  a  freen'  o'  his,  a 
body  micht  fend  all  for  a  while ;  but  I  suppose 
Beiyie  has  jist  picked  him  up  as  he  would  do  ony 
ither  passenger  that  happens  to  be  hard  up." 

«  What  trade  is  he?"  queried  madam. 

''I  dinna  ken.  Benjie  said  he  was  out  o'  a 
place;  but  he  never  appears  to  seek  ane  that  I  can 
see.  He  stops  in  his  room  a'  day  reading  the 
papers,  and  then  stravagues  out  at  nicht.  I'm 
f^fraid  he's  a  bad  one,  or,  at  all  events,  hard  up." 
,  ."  Ye  should  speak  to  Benjie  about  him.'* 

"  He  sailed  yesterday,  and  may  not  be  back  for 
^.montb.  Na',  na',  we  canna  wait  for  his  coming 
^ck ;  I  maun  jist  pull  him  up  at  aince,  and,  if  he 
canna'  pay,  he  maun  e'en  walk ;  it's  better  to  be  in 
ipr  1^  P«i)9y  thfku  %  pou^d,.  He  should  ha'e  some- 
^inS  .left]  for  I.^haffged  f^  pouad  note  for  him  at 


the  bar,  when  he  paid  Tammy  Steek,  the  tailor, 
for  making  his  cloak  into  a  great  coat." 

"Puir  fellow,  he's  really  very  good-looking! 
I  jalouse  he's  been  a  gentleman  some  day ;  and  be 
drinks  little  or  nothing  !*' 

"Ah,  there  now!"  replied  the  host  testily; 
"there*s  your  woman's  weakness  coming  out 
again !  If  an  out*at-the-elbow  fellow  happens  to 
have  a  long  nose,  or  curly  hair,  or  black  eyes,  you 
are  always  for  letting  them  ofif  1'* 

"  No,"  replied  Mrs.  Buchanan,  "  I  may  be  sorry 
for  them,  but  I  never  let  them  off ;  and  if  this 
lad  canna'  pay  his  way,  it's  clear  he  oanna'  be 
here !" 

Norman's  fate  being  thus  sealed,  Mr.  Bachanaii 
presented  himself  at  the  door  of  the  attic  apart^ 
meut  occupied  by  the  suspected  guest ;  and>  alter 
a  tap,  he  entered  with  a  face  radiant  with  the 
usual  landlord's  smile. 

"  Wou'd  it  be  convennient  for  you,  sir,  to  settle 
this  sma'  bill  the  day  ?  I  wouldna'  seek  it,  but  I 
have  a  ton  o'  coals  to  pay  this  forenoon,  and  ye 
ken  they're  up  in  price  since  Friday  week ;  and 
there's  the  distillery-traveller  frae  Glenlivat,  J 
expect  him  the  mom." 

"  How  much  is  it?"  asked  Norman. 

"  There's  three  and  six  for  the  room  (I  getmair 
in  the  winter  time),  and  the  wife  has  made  out  a 
note  o'  tlie  meat  and  drink ;  in  all,  thirteen  and 
uinepence.  Everything  is  charged  low ;  but  ye 
wad  need  gi'e  the  lassie  tippence,  or  something  o* 
that  kind,  for  brushing  your  shoon — ^that's  just  for 
fash,  ye  ken',  for  the  blackin'  itsel'  is  cha^iped  in 
Uie  bill.  The  lassie,  ye  see,  has  no  wage,  except, 
maybe,  an  auld  gown  frae  the  mistress,  when  she 
behaves  hersel.' " 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  so  much  money," 
replied  the  lodger,  with  an  embarrassment  that  did 
not  escape  the  eye  of  the  smooth-tongued  but  keen- 
sighted  publican. 

''  Maybe  ye  could  borrow,  sir;  because,  ye  see^ 
I  canna'  lie  out  o'  the  money." 

"  111  do  what  I  can — Cleave  me !" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Boniface  with  the  oVee- 
quiousness  of  habit ;  '*  but  do  ye  think  ye  will  need 
the  room  longer  than  Monday  ?" 

"  Why  so  ?'  asked  Hamilton  abruptly. 

"  Because  Skipper  Bruce  of  the  Rose,  of  AUan 
is  expected  on  that  day  to  get  his  ship  repaired, 
and  he  wanted  to  take  your  room,  and  a  body  does 
not  like  to  disappoint  a  regular  customer." 

"  I  may  require  it  for  a  day  or  two  Icotger;  and 
I  suppose,  if  I  pay  you,  my  money  will  be  tbs 
same  as  that  of  this  master  of  the  Rose  F*' 

"  Doubtless,  sir  I  doubtless,  sir  1" 

"  Very  well ;  leave  me  just  now,  please  T* 

"Have  ye  gotten  the  siller?"  whispered  Mrs^ 
Buchanan  to  her  husbandi  oa  she  met  him  on  tbo 
stairs.  '    - 

~"  No ;  he  tell't  me  twice  to  gang  a«!a*..  IPhereV 
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nne  doot  but  that  he  is  or  has  been  a  gentleman ; 
for  wha  but  a  gentleman  wad  ha*e  ordered  me 
down  my  ain  stair,  and  never  made  the  least  mean 
for  do'  paying  me?  But  I'll  be  upsides  wi*  him 
vet !" 

The  non-payment  of  Mr.  Buchanan  s  bill  cost 
the  debtor  much  more  trouble  than  the  creditor 
was  at  all  aware  of;  for,  except  the  wardrobe  on 
his  person,  Hamilton  had  scarcely  anything  else  in 
the  shape  of  moveable  property.  Of  ready  money 
he  had  not  so  much  as  would  enable  him  to  clear  off 
the  obligation  in  question ;  and  how  to  raise  the 
sinews  of  war  was  to  him  a  profound  mystery. 

More  distracted  than  ever  at  his  increasing 
difficaUies,  he  went  abroad  earlier  than  his  usual 
time,  but  instead  of  proceeding  to  Edinburgh  as 
Mb  general  costom  was,  he  directed  his  steps  east- 
ward, along  the  sea-beach.  The  day  was  uncom- 
monly dear,  and  he  could  distinctly  trace  the 
indentation  of  coast  where  Thornton  was  situated, 
and  where  the  happy  days  of  his  boyhood  had 
been  spent.  It  was  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
distant,  and  why  not  walk  to  it  ?  He  might  be 
repulsed  by  his  uncle,  but  the  tenantry  would  at 
least  give  him  a  crust  of  bread  ;  and  living  as  he 
DOW  did,  it  was  not  probable  that  he  could  long 
depend  on  receiving  even  that  scanty  provision. 
Pride,  however,  came  in  and  suggested  that  it 
would  be  mean  to  be  a  beggar  where  he  had  been 
known  as  the  nephew  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  ; 
besides,  he  might  be  seized  in  a  moment  and 
dragged  forth  as  a  felon,  and  so  bring  disgrace 
on  his  ^tiiei^s  memory  and  on  all  connected  with 
him.  The  resolution  to  return  to  Thornton  was 
therefore  summarily  dismissed  from  his  mind,  and 
he  continued  hb  walk  on  the  beach  without  coming 
to  any  conclasion  regarding  his  future  course. 
Suddenly  he  stumbled  against  an  advancing  figure. 
It  was  Oopley. 

The  two  did  not  immediately  recognise  each 
other.  Sorrow  and  care  had  planted  premature 
furrows  on  the  cheek  of  Hamilton,  even  during 
the  short  period  that  had  elapsed  since  Copley  had 
^  fceen  him ;  while  Oopley  himself  seemed  ex- 
hausted frofm  excessive  fatigue. 

"  Time  was,*'  said  Norman  haughtily,  "  that  I 
wmld  luKve  called  you  to  severe  account  for  the 
infamous  deception  that  you  practised  on  me ;  but 
ftU  the  world  seems  to  conspire  against  me,  and  I 
o^re  not  about  taking  revenge  on  the  meanest 
wptile  in  H." 

"  Is  this  gratitude,*'  replied  Copley,  "  for  having 
lent  you  money?** 
"  Money !  fbrged  notes,  you  mean." 
**Wb11,  they  were  of  the  best  Birmingham 
■umufeetare ;  tiie  Comptroller  of  the  Bank  of 
£ugland  himself  would  not  have  known  them. 
Yon  might  hsTte  lived  upon  them  as  genuine  paper, 
^  you  not  been  foolish  enough  to  give  five  of 

them  to  the  Colonel.  Honour  among  thieves ** 

-  Sir !" 

"  I  am  only  quoting  a  proverb.  The  Colonel 
u  ih  the  Merel,  and  he  conld  not  bear  the  idea  of 
a  dfibl  of:  honour  being  paid  in  anything  but  real 
coin,  and  that's  the  way  he  peached  on  you.  Had 
be  thbdghtthat'jymi  ktiew  nothing  of  the  qt(ality 


of  the  paper,  it  is  possible  he  might  not  have  been 
so  rnsli.     It  was  therefore  all  a  mistake.*' 

"  Yes,  but  one  in  which  my  life  was  hazarded." 

"  Oh,  not  at  all !"  answered  the  bagman.  **  If 
matters  had  turned  out  serious,  the  Colonel  and  I 
would  have  come  forward  and — and " 

"  Surrendered  yourselves  to  justice  in  my  stead. 
Come,  sir,  no  fooling ;  I  know  you  now.** 

"I  do  not  exactly  mean  surrendered,"  ffeplied 
Copley, "  that  would  have  been  rather  too  much  of* 
a  good  joke,  but  we  would  have  enlisted  your' 
friends  in  your  behalf." 

"  Your  attention  would  have  been  considerate,"! 
and  your  reparation  to  me  magnanimous.  But  to 
cut  short  discussion,  I  am  becoming  desperate.  I 
have  not  the  means  of  discharging  my  weekly 
bill  in  one  of  the  humblest  of  Ipdgiog-honses. 
Let  me  have  some  real  money,  and  I  shall  repay 
you  doubly  afterwards.'* 

"  Yes,  but  when  ?'* 

"  You  have  my  blank  note  of  hand,  fill  it  np 
with  what  you  are  now  to  give  me ;  the  last  was 
no  loan  at  all.'* 

"  Mr.  Hamilton,  I  am  myself  hard  up.  1  have 
lost  my  situation,  and  I  am  down  here  on  a  small 
piece  of  business ;  if  you  like  to  join  us  in  ft  I 
pledge  my  word  that  it  will  pay  you  handsomely.* 

'*  Never,  scoundrel !  how  dare  you  propose  that 
I  should  join  you  in  any  of  your  infamous  schemes  ?* 

"  Please  don't  talk  so  loud ;  we  may  excite  at- 
tention. You  say  you  are  desperate ;  you  want  to 
borrow  money,  and  have  no  apparent  means  of 
repaying  it;  what  is  the  harm,  then,  if  I  asked 
you  to  join  in  a  small  stroke  of  business  which  will 
yield  a  large  return,  and  with  very  little  risk  ?* 

"  I  am  desperate,  sir,  but  not  so  desperate  as  to 
associate  myself  with  you  and  your  hellish  com- 
panions; and  as  to  repaying  you  your  loan,  a 
trifle  is  all  I  want.  I  mean  to  wait  here  until  I 
see  my  uncle's  agent,  who  cannot  now  be  long  in 
returning  to  Edinburgh ;  and  I  will  take  a  deci*' 
sive  step  on  my  own  account  should  he  hold  out 
no  favourable  prospects  to  me.  I  shall  then  writd 
to  a  brother  officer  for  a  temporary  loan,  out  of 
which  you  will  be  paid.     Will  that  satisfy  you  7* 

"  Why,  candidly,  unless  a  few  shillings  will  do 
your  turn,  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  assist  yoti 
until  our  small  adventure  is  over.'* 

"  Shillings  udll  do  my  turn,  let  me  have  th^m,"* 
replied  Hamilton  eagerly. 

Copley  drew  out  his  purse,  and  presented  rathtet 
more  than  the  half  of  the  silver  that  it  contained. 
In  taking  the  money,  Norman  remarked  that  most' 
of  the  pieces  were  new,  and  cast  an  uneasy  glance 
at  the  traveller. 

"  Well,  to  prevent  mistakes,  some  of  them  arii 
Brummagem ;  but  if  you  take  'em  for  gospel,  arid' 
give  them  for  gospel,  and  others  take  and  git'd 
them  as  such  too,  pray  who  is  injured  ?  You  h^d* 
better  have  some  of  the  notes  too  ;  them  shillings 
won't  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  long.*     ' 

"  I  abhor  myself  for  venturing  even  in  rtidught^ 
to  take  them.  No,  I  will  have  nothing*  to  her  WithI 
them."  •     '       '    "'    •'■''  ''•"'^^'* 

"  You  will  not  have  me  herd  f6-tot)rr6W  td  SB^t 
them ;  so  take  thetti,  ^d  tt^k^  t^  bf  iheik  My 
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if  you  need  them ;  if  yoa  do  not,  it  is  easy  burn- 
ing them. 

Hamilton  seized  the  accursed  roll  coavulsively. 

"  What  is  your  address  ?"  inquired  X3opley  with 
an  air  of  assumed  indifference. 

"  I  would  not  have  you  to  know.  Let  us  part 
now  for  ever.  My  path  lies  here,  youT*s  there. 
Dare  to  follow  me  and  you  may  rue  your  temerity." 

Norman  turned  rapidly  round  and  continued 
his  walk  eastward,  while  Copley  slowly  pursued 
his  course  towards  Leith.  When  he  had  pro- 
ceeded a  few  paces  he  halted  and  looked  after 
Hamilton,  who,  walking  rapidly,  was  soon  con- 
cealed by  an  angular  projection  of  a  g^een  bank. 

'^  Braggart !"  muttered  the  felon,  **  I  have  you 
in  my  meshes  now.  Had  he  joined  us  he  would 
have  been  a  likely  pupil ;  but  to  be  bearded  in 
such  a  fashion  by  a  puppy  whom  I  could  have 
wound  round  my  little  finger  only  a  Tew  weeks 
ago,  it  is  too  much,  and  calls  for  punishment.  If 
we  don't  settle  him,  he*ll  settle  us ;  that's  a  clear 
bill,  and  it  shall  be  attended  to.  I  was  not  to 
follow  him,  was  I  not?  Well,  that  was  his  wish, 
mine  happens  to  be  just  the  contrary ;  and  I  shall 
see  him  earthed  this  night" 

Copley  then  depressed  one  shoulder  and  affected 
to  have  a  limp  in  his  gait,  and  taking  a  circuitous 
path  along  the  sands,  by  this  time  long  deserted 
by  the  tide,  he  maintained  a  parallel  course  with 
Hamilton,  without  the  latter  being  in  the  least 
aware  that  he  was  watched.  When  Hamilton  re- 
versed his  route  Copley  did  the  same,  at  a  great 
distance ;  and  tracking  him  with  the  tenacity  of  a 
blood-hound,  he  saw  him  enter  the  hostelry  in  the 
Kirkgate.  Copley  boldly  followed,  judging  cor- 
rectly that  Hamilton  would  not  venture  to  assail 
him  in  a  place  of  public  entertainment  Hamilton 
passed  through  the  shop  and  bar  of  Mr.  Buchanan  s 
premises  and  ascended  to  his  elevated  apartment ; 
while  Copley,  keeping  as  near  the  door  as  pos- 
sible, called  for  some  refreshment  at  the  counter. 

*'  Has  my  friend  with  the  dark  face  been  long 
with  you  ?"  he  asked  of  Mr.  Buchanan. 

"About  a  week,"  replied  that  worthy.  "Do 
you  know  anything  about  him?  Tm  rather  afraid 
he's  getting  out  at  the  elbows.  I  havena  seen  the 
colour  of  his  money  yet" 

"  There's  none  so  unable  as  those  who  are  un- 
willing," was  Mr.  Copley's  observation,  accom- 
panied with  a  knowing  wink;  and  having  dis- 
posed of  his  brandy  and  water,  he  bade  farewell 
to  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Norman  had  not  long  been  seated  in  his  garret, 
when  a  gentle  tap  was  made  at  his  door ;  and  con- 
cluding that  this  was  Boniface  coming  to  olaim  his 
bill,  he  gruffly  ordered  entry.  But  instead  of  the 
landlord  or  the  landlady,  it  was  their  daughter 
Maggie  who  sued  for  admission.  Hamilton  recol- 
lected that  Binnacle  had  spoken  of  Maggie  as 
possessed  of  personal  attractions ;  and,  in  his  casual 
meetings  with  her  in  the  passages,  he  had  observed 
that  she  did  not  belie  the  description  of  the  warm- 
hearted seaman ;  but  as  he  was  in  no  mood  for  gal- 
lantry, the  existence,  to  say  nothing  of  the  charms 
of  Maggie,  had  altogether  been  forgotten  by  him. 
Tbere,  however,  she  stood  before  him  in  a  state  of 


evident  embarrassment,  obviously  having  Bome* 
thing  to  say  and  yet  not  knowing  how  to  do  it  A 
burden  to  deliver,  and  yet  utterance  denied— some- 
thing pressing  like  a  millstone  on  the  heart,  and 
no  visible  way  of  getting  rid  of  it  Alternately 
the  crimson  flag  and  the  white  ensign  showed 
themselves  on  her  finely-rounded  cheek  and  swan- 
like  neck,  and  her  little  hands  trembled  violently ; 
but  speak  she  could  not 

**  Has  anything  happened,  my  good  girl  ?"  asked 
Norman  civilly. 

•*  You'll  think  me  very  forward,  sir,  but" — 

"  But  what  ?' 

**  My  father  was  asking  money  from  you  to-day." 

"  He  was,"  replied  Norman,  colouring. 

"  He  is  not  very  rich,"  said  the  girl. 

"  I  believe  it,  and  God  knows  I  wieh  to  pay 
him." 

"  But,"  continued  she,  **  he  is  not  so  poor  Uiat 
the  want  of  it  for  a  little  would  hurt  him.  I  am 
sure  you  liave  no  wish  not  to  pay  him." 

*'None,  upon  my  honour." 

"  It  would  be  no  use  my  speaking  to  him  or  U> 
my  mother  either;  for,  although  they  are  very 
kind  to  me,  they  are  particular  about  these  kind  of 
things.  I  know  that  you  are  not  poor,  although 
you  may  happen  to  want  money  just  now;  and  I 
hope  you  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  I  offer  to  lend 
you  for  a  few  days  as  much  as  will  pay  my  fathv. 
I  am  sure  you  will  think  me  very  forward ;  but  I 
am  afraid  my  father  may  have  offended  you.  I  do 
not  think  he  meant  to  do  it;  only  those  who  do  not 
know  him  and  do  not  know  his  way,  might  think 
that  he  meant  to  be  rude  when  lie  does  not  mean 
any  such  thing." 

''lam  very  much  obliged  to  you,  my  good 
girl,  but  if  I  pay  your  father  it  must  be  with  my 
money,  not  his  own." 

"  The  money  is  mine,  not  his,"  replied  Maggie, 
with  just  a  touch  of  severity  of  manner.  ^  1  wonld 
not  have  taken  his  money  even  to  save  you ;  thai 
is,"  as  if  recovering  herself,  '*  I  would  have  thought 
about  that  before  I  would  have  done  it ;  but  this 
money  here  is  my  own,  and  I  oan  do  with  it  ai  I 
like." 

**  But,  Maggie,  I  cannot  take  away  your  little 
savings.  Would  it  not  look  unioaaly,  meao, 
coward-like  in  me  to  avail  myself  of  the  kindne« 
of  a  good-natured,  hard-working  girl  like  you?  If 
your  father  would  only  have  a  little  patience  with 
me,  I'd  rather  work  as  a  common  porter  on  thB 
streets,  before  him  or  anyone  should  lose  a  penny 
by  me." 

''  Yes,  sir,  but  you  cannot  do  thai  just  now;  and 
I  am  sure  you  will  never  need  to  do  that.  Yoa 
are  perhaps  a  little  unfortunate  at  preeeat  Ky^ 
please  let  me  leave  die  money.  I  oould  not  beir 
(a  deep  blush)  to  see  you  turned  out  of  doois." 

''  Qod  bless  you  I  my  dear  girl.  You  are  tiM 
first  that  has  spoken  a  kind  word  to  me  for  many 
a  day ;  and  if  I  should  never  be  able  to  rewarl 
you.  Heaven  will  1" 

A  grateful  tear  dimmed  the  dark,  lustrous  ay^ 
of  Maggie  as  Hamilton  uttered  his  gratitode  in 
tones  well-nigh  choked  by  emotion,  and  the  con* 
test  seemed  likely  to  end  in  favour  of  the  leiMltf* 
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Normtn  presBed  her  hand  in  farther  tokea  of  his 
esteem;  and  the  pressure  seemed  to  act  with 
eleetrie  rapidity  on  her  whole  frame. 

"  There's  somebody  comin'  ap  stairs,"  said  she 
snddenly ;  and  disentangling  her  hand,  she  flung 
down  some  money  wrapped  in  paper  on  the  table, 
and  disappeared  almost  immediately. 

The  "somebody  on  the  stair"  appeared  to  be  a 
ruie^  as  none  came  for  some  time.  In  the  course 
of  an  hour,  however,  Mr.  Buchanan  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  propria  persona,  and  with  the  iden- 
tical  ''sma*  bill"  which  he  had  presented  in  the 
inorDiDg.  The  amiable  gentleman  eyed  the  paper 
which  still  lay  on  the  table,  and  with  a  shrewdness 
which  would  have  done  credit  to  any  modem 
clairvoyant,  he  rapidly  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  circular  package  enclosed  bnllion. 

"  Would  it  be  convennient  noo  ?"  was  the  query 
uttered  by  the  tongue,  while  the  eye  rested  full 
and  distinctly  on  the  paper  package. 

Hamilton  could  not  but  see  in  what  direction 
Mr.  Buchanan's  optics  were  engaged,  and  he  an- 
swered accordingly. 

**  Here  ia  fifteen  shillings.  Yon  can  give  the 
balance  to  the  waiting-maid." 

*' Thank  ye^  sir!  Ye  can  have  the  room  for 
anither  week.  There's  naething  like  craving ;  and 
as  for  the  waiting-maid,  she  broke  an  ashet  yes- 
terday."   (The  latter  sentence  aside.) 

CHAPTEB   XVIII. 

THS  KXW  AOITATIOH. 

80  far  88  contemporaries  were  concerned,  the 
prosecution,  trial  and  sentence  of  Mnir  the  poli- 
tician turned  out  bnt  a  nine  days*  wonder,  after  all. 
He  was  sent  off  to  the  hulks  with  some  thieves  and 
housebreakers,  worked  in  chains  for  a  brief  space 
with  these  associates,  and  then  was  shipped  for  the 
penal  settlement ;  and  except  the  short  discussion 
of  his  case  in  Parliament,  where  the  anti- Jacobin 
feeling  was  toa  strong  to  admit  of  any  relaxation 
of  his  doom,  his  name  and  fate  ceased  to  be  dis- 
cussed  as  a  topic  of  conversation.  Other  trials  of 
a  similar  kind  took  place,  followed  by  results  of 
an  analogous  description;  bnt  as  they  produced 
nothing  new,  and  merely  confirmed  what  had  gone 
before,  they  did  not  excite  the  same  interest  that 
was  called  forth  by  the  first  trial  of  the  series. 
This  nine  days'  dnration  of  wonder  is  a  fortunate 
thmg  for  the  human  race.  O  my  brother !  let  it 
teach  yon  humility  as  well  as  hope.  If  you  are 
the  puppet  of  the  day,  the  thing  elevated,  huzzaed 
at,  written  np,  spoken  np,  and  in  every  way  idol- 
ized, let  not  your  head,  I  pray  you,  turn  giddy ; 
for  be  assured,  that  ere  the  nine  suns  have  set  you 
will  some  morning  find  yourself  bereft  of  the 
waves  of  popular  applause,  and,  instead,  find  your- 
self lying  high  and  dry  on  the  bank  of  neglect, 
your  situation,  perchance,  being  somewhat  comical ; 
unsocnstomed,  it  may  be,  to  your  new  position, 
although  it  might  be  the  very  one  you  occupied 
Wore  the /uror  set  in ;  but  there  must  you  remain 
cm  your  sand  bed,  and  be  content  with  seeing  only 
very  far  off  those  crystal  waves  amidst  which  you 
le  Uoaly  disported  yourself  so  merrily.   And  what 


cuts  short  the  dream  of  pleasure  also  abridges  the 
bitter  realisation  of  suffering.  You,  the  victim  of 
popular  odium — ^you  who  are  hooted  and  scorned, 
written  and  spoken  down,  be  patient,  and  your 
nine  days*  persecution  will  also  have  its  end ;  not, 
it  may  be,  in  the  way  of  the  world  thinking  better 
of  you  and  your  case — for  you  may  be  in  your 
grave  ere  the  balance  is  fairly  struck — but  the 
world  soon  tires  both  of  hero  and  victim,  and  must 
have  variety— new  heroes,  new  victims,  new  every* 
thing. 

It  is  the  same  with  mere  news,  mere  gossip,  as 
with  the  more  substantial  matters  of  virtue  and 
vice,  praise  and  censure — with  things  with  which 
the  world  have  to  do,  and  with  those  with  which 
they  have  nothing  to  do.  It  need  not,  therefore, 
excite  surprise,  that  amongst  the  community  of 
Edinburgh  Muir  and  his  cause  gradually  ceased  to 
be  a  topic  of  discussion,  and  that  a  new  subject 
was  broached  in  its  stead.  This  was  forqbo 
NOTBS,  a  theme  which  came  home  to  every  man's 
pocket,  and,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  to  most  men's 
hearts.  From  its  peculiar  system  of  banking, 
Scotland  was  more  interested  in  a  crime  of  thia 
character  than  the  sister  country.  Gold  was,  and 
still  is,  little  used  as  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
north — notes  down  to  the  denomination  of  one 
pound  being  very  nearly  the  universal  form  of 
money.  No  merchant  of  large  transactions  could 
take  his  cash  to  the  bank  without  having  some  of 
the  proffered  paper  returned  as  spurious ;  and  the 
banks  themselves,  notwithstanding  all  their  pre» 
cautions,  rarely  counted  over  their  treasures  at 
night  without  discovering  that  to  some  extent  or 
other  they  themselves  had  also  been  imposed  on. 
The  contraband  documents  passed  and  re^paased 
amongst  all  classes — men  fearing  to  be  scrupulous 
in  examination,  and  thinking  that  what  they  had 
received  unwittingly  others  would  take  off  their 
hands  in  a  spirit  equally  accommodating.  Hence 
it  was  that  the  forgeries  were  to  be  found  in  the 
possession  of  those  whose  character  and  position 
placed  them  above  all  suspicion  as  to  deliberate 
circulation ;  and  even  although  cases  might  and 
did  transpire  where  parties  issued  after  they  must 
have  known  the  valueless  character  of  the  spurious 
notes,  yet  it  was  equally  clear,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  such  individuals  had  in  the  first  instance  been 
personally  deceived,  and  that  they  had  parted  with 
bond  fide  value  to  the  supposed  amount  of  the 
notes  in  possession.  Then,  apart  from  the  doubt 
to  which  such  parties  were  unquestionably  entitled, 
there  was  the  dread  punishment  which  awaited 
those  found  guilty  of  the  crime ;  men,  therefore, 
submitted  to  the  loss  of  some  pounds  rather  than 
have  the  blood  of  a  fellow-creature  staining  their 
hands,  and  for  ever  haunting  their  terrified  imi^ 
ginations.  The  offence  was  perpetrated  stealthily, 
and  not  by  violence,  and  lacked  thoee  inoentives 
to  revenge  which  are  called  forth  by  personal 
assault.  Still  the  evil  grew  apace ;  and  the  mutual 
distrust  engendered  in  the  transaction  of  all  kinda 
of  business  gradually  induced  a  general  desire  for 
detection.  It  was  not  for  the  mere  receivers  and 
passers  of  the  notes  that  the  law  thirsted ;  it  was 
for  the  original  offenden.     Not  for  thoae  whov 
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standing  by  tho  banks  of  the  stream,  palled  out 
thesditary  straw,  and  then  cast  it  back  again,  but 
for  those  who  polluted  the  stream  at  the  fountain- 
head.  Inquisition  as  for  blood  was  made  against 
the  latter  class  of  offenders,  hut  without  success. 
No  suspicious  strangers  were  seen  about  town. 
The  notes,  instead  of  being,  as  at  firsts  newly- 
mano&otured,  and  stiff  and  crisp  both  to  sight  and 
touch,  were  now,  by  aid  of  coloured  paper  and 
friction,  made  to  appear  old  and  well-worn ;  and 
instead  of  the  forgeries  being  confined,  as  at  the 
beginning,  to  the  Bank  of  England  issues,  they 
now  began  to  be  fac* similes  of  the  humbler  insti- 
tutions of  the  north. 

From  his  seclusion,  Norman  Hamilton  was  but 
ptartially  aware  of  the  excitement  that  agitated  the 
public  mind  in  Edinburgh  regarding  the  fraudu- 
lent system  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Mr.  Copley 
and  his  coadjutor  the  Colonel  were  extensively 
implicated ;  but  he  was  now  to  be  informed  as  to 
the  existence  of  the  practice  in  Scotland,  and  the 
social  effects  which  it  was  calculated  to  produce. 
He  liad  paid  his  usual  nightly  visit  to  Mr.  Taylor's 
chainbers,  and  to  the  domicile  of  Mrs.  Porter,  and 
was  slowly  bending  his  steps  down  the  Canongate, 
when  his  attention  was  arrested  by  a  crowd  at  a 
shop-door.  A  servant-girl  stood  at  the  counter 
with  four  notes  in  her  hand,  and  appealed  with 
weeping  eyes  to  the  merchant  who  stood  behind  it. 

'*  Ye  surely  dinna  mean  to  say,  sir,  that  thae 
notes  are  worth  naething  ?  Oh,  dear  me !  I  have 
worked  hard  and  sair  for  the  haill  half  year — 
toiled  nicht  and  day — ^and  this  is  my  wage.  A 
man  in  the  market  changed  my  five-pund  note  for 
something  that  I  was  buying ;  and  I  am  on  the 
road  hame  to  gi  e  them  a*  to  my  mither.  She  is 
a  pnir,  lone  widow  woman ;  an'  I  ha'e  striven  to 
keep  her  aff  the  parish.  Oh,  gracious,  what  will 
I  dor 

'^I  canna*  help  it,"  replied  the  shopkeeper. 
**  Ye  should  seek  out  the  man  that  got  your  five- 
pound  note.*' 

"  He  was  a  stranger  that  keepit  a  stall;  and  hoo 
can  I  find  him,  noo  that  the  market  is  oer?  Oh, 
what  tift^  I  do  r 

'*  That's  your  ain  look  oot.  The  pund  o'  tea  is 
aught  shillings ;  and  surely  ye  can  never  expect  me 
to  gi'e  ye  aught  shillings  worth  o'  goods  for  a  piece 
o'  paper  that  is  no  worth  tippence,  and  gi'e  ye 
twal'  shillings  into  the  bargain  ?' 

"  Oh,  lack-a-day,  what  will  become  o'  my  puir 
auld  mither  ?" 

"  Ye  maun  jist  tell  her  it's  a  mistak',"  replied 
Theodore  Reid ;  "  and  the  sooner  ye  gang  till  her 
the  better.  D'ye  no  see  that  there's  a  mob  gather- 
ing about  the  door?" 

"Will  nobody  tak'  the  notes  at  ony  price?" 
a^ked  the  poor  girl,  wringing  her  hands.  •'  Oh, 
what  a  heart  can  that  man  have  had  to  cheat  the 
KIre  Hy'  me !" 

"  It's  no  likely  that  onybody  will  tak'  them  aff 
3H5tir'lr*hd  unless  tiiey  want  to  put  their  neck  in 
JeojiardJ^.*  Noo,  jist  gang  awa',  mem,  if  you  please, 
or  I  maun  send  for  the  town-guard  to  clear  the 

'^^^The  girt  'flaw  thiit  hottring  could  be  made  of 


Theodore,  and  slowly  and  sadly  she  left  )ns  shof 
amidst  the  sorrowful  sympathy  of  the  modey  gron^ 
of  on-lookers.  Norman  followed  her  for  a  few 
paces,  and  when  she  was  partly  clear  of  the  spec- 
tators, he  accosted  the  unfortunate  victim. 

*'  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,"  said  he  hurriedly. 
"  I  am  poor  myself,  poorer  than  I  once  wb  ;  but 
this  may  assist  you  a  little.  And  he  put  into  her 
hands  nearly  the  whole  of  the  silver  he  had  in  his 
pockets. 

**0h,  may  God  in  heaven  blesa  you,  mtT'  re- 
plied the  grateful  recipient,  as  her  benefact^ 
rushed  from  her  sight. 

This  episode  concluded,  Norman  again  resumed 
his  thoughtful  walk.  The  diabolical  character  of 
the  iniquitous  system  into  which  he  had  been  en- 
trapped now  flashed  upon  his  fevered  brain  with  a 
vividness  that  well-nigh  bereft  him  of  reason.  The 
degradation  of  being  involved,  however  excusably 
or  distantly,  in  a  system  productive  of  such  wither* 
ing  misery  to  the  humble  and  unprotected,  made 
him  regard  himself  with  loathing  and  abhorrenoa: 
and  he  bitterly  cursed  the  untoward  fate  which 
had  landed  him  in  such  a  humiliating  position. 
While  pursuing  these  unwelcome  reflectiona,  an 
aged  female  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder ;  and,  on 
his  turning  round,  she  whispered  in  his  ear. 

"  Sell  me  what  ?"  asked  he  of  the  hag. 

"  Notes,  my  dear.  I  have  been  looking  for  you 
for  some  nights  past." 

"  Sell  me  notes  ?  What  do  yon  mean,  woman?" 

"  Don't  be  angry.  My  son  engrraves  them,tnd 
he  saw  you  change  one  at  the  bar  of  a  publio-hooBe 
in  Leith.  I  have  a  lot  in  my  pocket  here.  rU 
give  yon  them  very  cheap,  and  on  any  bank  yon 
like." 

"  Begone,  beldame !"  and  Norman  mdely  shook 
her  off. 

"  Begone  ?"  retorted  the  woman.  **  Why  shouW 
I  begone  ?  You  are  one  of  ourselves,  are  you  not2 
and  I'll  give  you  them  as  cheap  as  any  other  body. 
Come,  my  dear,  we  are  going  to  leave  this  place, 
and  if  you  take  our  whole  stock,  we'll  let  you  haw 
it  very  cheap." 

"  Unhand  me,  miserable  wretch  P  said  Nonaan 
angrily,  as  she  held  on  by  his  dress.  "  Unhand 
me,  I  say ;  if  you  don't  I  shall  call  for  a  coa- 
stable." 

"  Call  for  a  constable !"  answered  the  withered 
criminal.  "  Just  call  for  him,  and  we  shall  §ec 
who  has  most  cause  for  being  afraid.  Tli%  reeet 
is  as  bad  as  the  thief,  as  every  constable  knows.* 

Norman  saw  at  once  the  dangerous  character  of 
the  hag,  and,  making  a  last  effort^  he  connived  to 
detach  himself  from  her  grasp  and  rapidly  ta»dt 
his  escape.  She  hobbled  after  him,  but  h^  ?•*•• 
lytic  limbs  could  not  maintain  the  unequal  cln^e. 

"  Aye,  run  T  she  muttered  with  her  toodilWB 
g^ms,  and  stretching  out  her  skinny  annsaft* 
him,  "run,  but  see  how  fast  you  will  need  to' run 
ere  you  run  from  the  gallowB.  We  must  WMi 
must  we,  all  night,  making  them  for  you  efld^ 
like  of  you,  and  gather  sticks  in  the  day*45m^j  Afl« 
get  our  two  shillings  a  dozen  (or  them;  tod  you 
get  your  twenty  shillings  for  each  ef  them :-«» 
yet  we  Are  huge  «nd  b^datties;  ^  WelViveH,  yoo 
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Uje  with  your  shoes  on»  although  I  should  *peaeh 
on  you  myaelf.'' 

The  old  wretch  theu  hobbled  dovvTi  to  Theo- 
dore lieidy  who,  having  got  quit  of  the  servant 
girl,  was  eoiming  over  his  ledger  at  the  small  desk 
near  his  shop*door. 

**  Poor  old  woman !  neither  fire  nor  light  in  the 
faoofie.     Help  a  poor  old  woman  !" 

"  Tell  her  to  go  away/*  said  Theodore  to  one  of 
his  satellites. 

'*  Gang  aboot  your  bizness,  wifie  !"  roared  the 
obedient  shopman. 

**  I'm  cold  and  hungry,  give  me  something." 

**  1  eanna  gi*e  you  naething/'  said  Theodore 
grajoamatioally. 

**  Give  me  at  least  one  penny." 

*'  Not  a  copper  1  Dauvit  1  diive  her  off  wi*  the 
besom." 

^  Dauvit"  proceeded  to  make  a  charge  with  the 
implement  in  question,  when  the  hag  raised  her 
ahrlvelled  finger  at  Theodore,  and  glared  at  him 
with  a  furious  scowl. 

*'  The  devil  curse  you,  ye  black  hypocrite  I  ye'll 
repent  this  at  Libberton's  Wynd  I" 

Theodore's  joints  trembled  at  the  imprecation ; 
and  although  generally  indifferent  to  the  blessings 
of  the  indigent — ^which,  in  truth,  were  often 
showered  down  upon  him  with  no  stinted  tongpse 
— there  was  yet  something  in  this  woman's  aspect 
that  made  him  unaccountably  afraid. 

"  Graceless  creature !"  said  he  to  Dauvit  '*  It  is 
really  lamentable  to  see  a  woman  at  her  time  o' 
life  speaking  in  that  fashion.  I  doot  she  has  little 
sense  o'  her  sin.  Til  follow  her  and  speak  to  her ; 
it'a  nty  duty,  Dauvit,  as  Mr.  Threeptext  says." 

Theodore  took  his  hat  and  sallied  forth  on  his 
pious  errand,  while  "  Dauvit"  stared  with  goggle 
eyes  unwontedly  dilated  at  this  extraordinary  burst 
oC  plttlantltfopy  on  the  part  of  his  austere  em- 
ployer. Theodore  had  not  much  difficulty  in 
orertakingthe  sybil. 

*'  T^jhat  was  it  ye  said  to  me,  ye  cripple  lim- 
mar»"  demanded  the  moral  trafficker. 

"It  touched  you,  did  it?  I'm  glad  it  did,  I 

»nt'it  to  do  it." 

*<  Meant  it,  ye  auld  beggar  I    And  what  business 
the  like  o'  you,  that  gets  your  bread  frae  door 
to  door,  to  speak  to  honest  folk  in  yon  fashion  7* 

^*  X  didn't  want  ye'r  penny,  or  your  twopence 
either;  I  wanted  to  sell  what  you  often  buy." 

**  And  what  was  that?"  asked  Theodore,  lower- 
ing hie  tone ;  "  what  can  ye  have  to  sell  that  ye 
have  come  by  honestly  ?" 

**  Honestly  I"  replied  the  prophetess  with  a  sneer, 
*^  that's  a  word  that  belongs  not  either  to  you  or  to 
jpMQ^  I  want  you  to  buy  from  me  what  Oopley 
hayey  do  yoa  understand  that  ?  If  you  buy  from 
jae  groarself  as  he  has  to  d0|  yell  save  his  profit; 
I  enpi^ose  you  can  see  through  that  ?" 

To  4o  Mr.  Beid  justice,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
pnvcbaaing  so  many  commodities  of  Mr.  Copley 
that .  this  statement  did  not  convey  very  precise 
•i^vQIfaiion  to  hiqu 

/'^<(H^e.of  your  blind  parables;  what  do  you 
'want^.aelir 
V    /\it^ifi^^  0#id  the  «9Q)|uiii  in  a  fieroo  whisper. 


Theodore  stood  irresolute.  •     ^     .    •  * 

*'V\\  give  you  them  at  half  the  price  that  you 
ever  got  them  from  Copley  for^  as  w©  want  td 
leave  this  place."  >        *. 

Still  Theodore  stood  and  spoke  not. 

"  Do  you  buy  T  asked  the  hag  in  aneiher  terrible 
whisper. 

"  How  do  ye  know  that  Oopley  sold  things  to 
me,  and  who  is  the  tctf  that  you  speak  of?" 

"How  do  I  know?  I've  followed  him  often, 
and  seen  him  go  into  your  shop." 

"  But  you  never  saw  him  sell  me  anything  that 
was  bad,"  observed  Theodore  with  a  chuckle. 
"  Woman,  I'll  ha'e  ye  laid  in  the  jail  I" 

"  No,  but  I've  seen  you  pass  the  notes  in  your 
shop  that  he  got  from  us,  and  you  get  from  him ; 
don't  I  know  our  own  work?" 

^*  Who  are  you,  in  the  name  o'  mischief?" 

"  My  son  makes  the  notes  and  I  sell  them ;  let 
that  content  you.    Do  you  buy  or  not  ?* 

**  I  canna  buy  in  the  open  street,"  replied  the 
cautious  Theodore,  *'  but  there  is  a  low  door  intite 
wynd  there  that  leads  into  my  under  cdlar,  and 
if  you  stand  at  it,  I'll  open  the  door  frae  the  inside 
and  let  you  in." 

"Is  it  a  place  where  nobody  sees  or  hears?" 
asked  the  beldame  eagerly. 

**  We  micht  be  there  a  hunder  years  and  no'  a 
mortal  soul  ever  be  the  wiser ;  a  concealed  trap- 
door, that  naebody  kens  o'  bit  mysel',  leads  down 
frae  it  to  the  shop.    Com'  awa',  there's  no  iear." 

"  111  not  come ;  and  there  is  fear.  Would  I 
trust  myself  alone  with  you  in  a  place  where  I 
might  be  murdered,  and  nobody  know  it?  You 
hate  me,  I  hate  you.  I  could  go  alone  amcmgst 
ruffians,  real,  open  scoundrels,  but  you,  ye  smooth- 
tongued hypocrite!  I  could  not,  dare  not  trust 
you  !  You  buy  from  me  because  I  can  sell  cheaper 
than  Copley ;  but  if  you  could  hang  me,  or  do  me 
an  ill  turn,  you  would  do  it ;  I  would  do  the  same 
to  you.  You  make  something  by  the  trade ;  we 
nuike  litUe,  but  that  little  pays  better  than  being 
honest  Faugh  I  there's  no  such  poor  trade  in  the 
world  as  being  honest !  I  was  honest  long  ago ; 
but  what  did  I  nuike  by  it  ?  Nothing ;  not  even 
bread  and  water.  I  hate  you,  man,  and  I  hate 
everybody,  except  my  son,  although  I  know  that 
he  will  suffer  some  day;  but  others  will  suffer 
with  him,  that  they  will !" 

Theodore  thought  the  last  reflection  might  have 
been  spared,  as  the  bitter  spirit  of  revenge  it  indi- 
cated boded  no  good  to  him  in  the  event  of  the 
relation  alluded  [to  being  caught  in  the  meshes  of 
justice;  and  he  was  not  slow  to  express  the  feeling 
which  actuated  him  in  relation  to  this  matter. 

"Hoo  can  you  expek  me  to  buy  from  you, 
Ludde,  when,  in  the  first  place,  ye  will  not  trust 
me  sae  far  as  into  my  ain  cellar  that  we  may  dp 
business  in  candle-licht;  and,  secondly,  whei^  yys 
say  that,  whenever  onyUiing  happens  to  your  0e^ 
ye  will  make  ither  folks  suffer  wi'  him  ?" 

*'Tbat,"  rejoined  the  hag  quickly,  ^'thstwa^ 
those  that  informed  on  him  that  I  mean^^  .  Yon 
would  never  do  that  1"  .>       ,   r  I   i- 

"Aweel,"  replied  Theodore,  not  altogeth^ 
satisfied  with  this  ej;pUo»tia|K|.))utr,etiK;ass^^ng 
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an  appearance  of  being  appeased,  ^'  aweel,  mistress, 
ril  ha'e  to  bid  you  a  gnde  nicht.  Ye  see  it*s  a 
kittle  trade,  and  there  s  a  terrible  sough  about  it, 
and,  as  I  ha*e  uae  stock  on  hand,  I  reckon  mysel' 
well  out  o'  the  scrape,  and  mean  to  keep  out  o'  it, 
sae  ye  can  jist  try  some  other  body.  It's  a  gey 
dark  nicht,  take  care  o*  your  feet ;  we  should  ha'e 
mair  lamps  in  this  end,  but  the  Town  Council 
thinks  naething  o*  us  bodies  o*  the  Canongate.  It 
was  far  better  whaun  we  took  charg^e  o'  our  ain 
concerns.  Eh !  I  daresay  there's  the  aught  o'clock 
bell  ringin'." 

8aying  which  Theodore,  ayailing  himself  of 
the  curfew  toll,  pretended  haste  in  order  that  he 
might  close  his  repository  for  the  night,  although, 
as  **  Dauyit"  and  his  brethren  well  and  sorrowfidly 
knew,  the  shutters  were  neyer  put  on  till  nine, 
while  the  door  itself  was  not  closed  till  ten,  and 
Theodore  did  not  ascend  to  supper  and  the 
"  reading"  until  eleven. 

"  Stop  r*  cried  the  old  woman.    ''  Here's  a  large 


parcel,  give  me  five  ponnds  for  tkem.  I'll  wait 
here  till  yon  bring  the  money." 

Theodore  felt  the  parcel,  and  in  point  of  balk 
it  was  unexceptionable. 

**  I  maun  see  them,  however,  mistress ;  I'm  no 
ane  that  buys  a  pig  in  a  poke." 

''  Well,  take  them  to  your  cellar  and  look  at 
them,  and  I'll  wait  here  till  you  come  back.  And, 
mind,  bring  gold — none  of  your  dirty  Scotch  notes. 
If  we  cross  the  border,  they  are  of  no  use; 
besides,  they  let  people  see  where  we  have  eome 
from." 

Theodore  put  the  notes  in  his  pocket,  and,  re- 
turning to  the  shop,  descended  mto  his  lower 
depth,  and  satisfied  himself  as  to  their  genuine- 
ness, such  as  it  was;  and  then  he  w6nt|ont  to  the 
street,  and  paid  the  hoary  criminal  the  promised 
sum. 

The  shaking,  lean,  scraggy  arm  again  raised 
itself  in  menace  as  Theodore  made  hb  retreat 

(To  h9  eoMlMuai.) 
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1.   THB   MEDLfiVAL   ERA. 


Most  things  are  best  understood  by  contrast 
But  in  order  to  insure  fairness  of  comparison  and 
accuracy  of  inference,  it  is  indispensable  that  the 
objects  compared  should  be  placed  in  an  equally 
favourable  light  Standing  on  the  brow  of  some 
bald  and  barren  hill,  the  village  seen  reposing  at 
its  base,  nestling  in  the  richest  foliage  and  inter- 
sected by  a  silvery  river,  will  appear  in  the  illu- 
sive distance,  even  to  an  unpoetio  eye,  a  scene  of 
enchantment,  a  miniature  Paradise.  But  only  let 
the  captivated  spectator  descend  from  his  mount  of 
vision,  penetrate  the  alluring  shadows,  and  traverse 
the  straggling  street,  so  picturesque  at  a  distance 
but  so  repulsive  on  a  near  inspection;  let  him 
come  into  immediate  contact  with  the  dirt,  dis- 
figurements and  wretchedness  that  everywhere 
abound,  and  inhale  the  malarious  odours  that  load 
the  air,  and  his  mind  will  speedily  undergo  a 
process  of  disenchantment — the  vision  of  beauty 
will  melt  away  as  suddenly  as  the  mirage  of  the 
desert  before  the  advancing  traveller. 

Now,  what  the  modem  village  is  to  the  be- 
holder, surveying  it  from  the  height  of  some  de- 
lectable mountain,  the  Past  Ages,  slumbering 
peacefully  afar  off  in  the  misty  distance,  are  to  cer- 
tain individuals,  who,  standing  with  faces  reversed 
on  the  glorious  mid>«ummit  of  this  nineteenth 
century,  gsEc  backwards  with  inexpressible  yearn- 
ings upon  the  fabulous  glories  of  the  **  good  old 
times."  As  in  the  case  employed  for  illustration, 
BO  in  this,  glaring  defects  are  concealed  by  the 
mellowing  shroud  of  base  in  which  all  objects  are 
enwrapped ;  the  myriad  voices  of  complaint  and 
suffering  are  stified  in  the  distance;  all  indi- 
vidualHies,  of  which  life  everywhere  consists,  are 
tterged  into  one  grend  and  fiuMinaii&g  unity ;  all 


the  beauty— for  there  is  a  solemn  beanty  even  in 
decay  and  ruin— ^remains,  while  the  deformitiei, 
the  blights,  the  guilt-stains,  the  shadowa,  and  the 
storm-ravages  of  Time  have  passed  away,  or  have 
been  forgotten.  But  this  is  not  an  honest  way  of 
studjdng  or  representing  the  Past  The  heavens 
are  not  all  starlight ;  the  dark  sky  is  needful  as  a 
background  to  bring  out  their  spiritual  lustre.  The 
forest  is  not  all  leaves ;  many  a  hnge,  nnsigfatlj 
trunk  takes  shelter  beneath  its  emerald  robes ;  and 
so  the  Past  is  not  to  be  regarded  aa  the  grave  of 
buried  glory,  the  well  of  lost  wisdom,  ^e  withered 
Eden  of  all  excellence,  or  the  necropolia  of  hunaa 
nobleness,  notwithstanding  all  that  sundry  feudsl- 
souled  philosophers  have  written  and  spoken  te 
that  effect  It  has  been  too  much  the  hMoo.  to 
eulogise  antiquity  for  attributes  which  it  never 
possessed.  Age  and  excellence  have  with  tauj 
been  regarded  m  almost  synonymow.  Foroor 
part,  we  are  quite  content  to  have  made  our  dMi 
amid  the  wondrous  scenes  and  wholesome  ootafliett 
of  this  wakeful  age,  rather  than  to  have  droned 
away  a  sluggish  and  half-fossiiiaed  existence  ia 
the  **  good  old"  medinval  times.  We  feel  disposed 
to  adopt  the  grateful  language  of  one  of  the 
keenest  thinkers  and  moat  trenchant  writers  ef  a 
generation  just  expiring— the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith: 
"It  is  of  some  importance,"  he  says,  ''at  wbal 
period  a  man  is  bom«  A  yoong  man  alive  at  ihii 
period  hardly  knows  to  what  improvement  of 
human  life  he  has  been  introduoed ;  and  I  wooU 
bring  before  his  notice  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  England  since  I  began  to  breathe 
the  breath  of  life^  a  period  amoentiaff  to  aavealgr 
years«  Gaa  was  unknown ;  I  groped  abeat  ^ 
streelBof  London  ia  all  Imt  the  niftse  dttteMof 
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a   twiDkliag  oil  lamp,  under  the  protection  of 
watohmen  in  their  grand  climacteric,  and  exposed 
to  every  species  of  degradation  and  insult.  I  have 
been  nine  hours  in  sailing  from  Dover  to  Calais, 
before  the  invention  <^  steam«    It  took  me  nine 
hours  to  go  from  Taunton  to  Bath,  before  the  in- 
vention of  railroads ;  and  I  now  go  in  six  hours 
from  Taunton  to  London  I  In  going  from  Taunton 
to  Bath,  I  sufiered  between  10,000  and  12,000  se- 
vere contusions,  before  stone-breaking  Macadam  was 
bom.     I  paid  £15  in  a  single  year  for  repairs  of 
carriage«springs  on  the  pavement  of  London ;  and 
X  now  glide  without  noise  or  fracture  on  wooden 
pavement.     I  can  walk,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
police,  from  one  end  of  London  to  the  other  with- 
out molestation ;  or,  if  tired,  get  into  a  cheap  and 
active   cab,  instead  of  those  cottages  on  wheels 
which  the  hackney  coaches  were  at  the  beginning 
of  my  life.  .   .   .   Whatever  miseries  I  suffered, 
there  was  no  post  to  whisk  my  complaints  for  a 
sinfl^le  poiny  to  the  remotest  comers  of  the  empire ; 
and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  privations,  I  lived  on 
quietly,  and  am  now  ashamed  that  I  was  not  more 
discontented,  and  utterly  surprised  that  all  tiiese 
changes  and  inventions  did  not  occur  two  centu- 
ries ago.    I  forgot  to  add  that,  as  the  basket  of 
sta^e-coaches  in  which  luggage  was  then  carried 
had  no  springs,  your  clothes  were  rubbed  all  to 
pieces ;  and  that,  even  in  the  best  society,  one  third 
of  the  gentlemen  at  least  were  always  drunk." 

If  the  changes  thus  humourously  indicated 
betv^een  two  modem  and  closely*allied  epochs  of 
social  history  be  so  remarkable,  how  vivid  and 
stron^y  defined  may  we  not  expect  the  contrast 
to  be  between  our  present  highly-privileged  con- 
dition and  the  mda  civilisation  of  mediceval  Eng- 
land  1  Adopting  the  hints  conveyed  in  the  above 
reminiaoences  of  a  life  extending  over  more  than 
half  a  century,  we  purpose  to  pursue  the  investiga- 
tion yet  deeper  into  the  dim  recesses  of  the  past 
At  a  time  when  the  country  is  rapidly  becoming 
gprdled  with  mbw  roads  of  extraordinary  con- 
struetion,  along  which  unparalleled  numbers  of 
MKW  TRAVBLLERS  are  coutinually  mshing  with 
startling  veloeity,  it  may  tend  at  once  to  stifle  any 
inoiiHent  discontents  and  to  enkindle  becoming 
giwtitude,  if  we  can  steal  a  few  glimpses  of  those 
ox»o  xoADS  and  old  travsi^lbrs  that  are  supposed 
to  farm  paii  of  the  glory  of  ''auld  lang  syne."  In 
order,  however,  to  obtain  a  conception  at  all  ap- 
prGzimating  to  the  reality  of  the  privations^  the 
discomforts^  and  the  miseries  of  those  primitive 
times,  it  is  neoeoary  first  to  strip  the  mind  of  well- 
nigh  all  its  fumiture  and  memorials — to  take  down, 
as  it  were,  all  the  varied  hangings  that  cover  and 
embelHsh  the  halls  of  memory,  pack  them  up,  and 
stow  them  away.  Terrible  havoc  will  this  opera- 
taoB  make  among  our  ideas,  recollections,  expe- 
rieneesy  and  associations.  To  keep,  for  the  pre- 
sent, to  the  subject  in  hand,  we  must,  by  a  violent 
efifortof  the  imagination,  tear  up  and  destroy  every 
ymtA  oi  railway  and  tramway  in  the  land ;  viaducts 
most  melt  away,  and  the  materials  of  which  they 
ara  eonstruoted  be  reduced  to  dust ;  excavated  and 
tmuieUsd  rocks  must  be  restored  to  their  primeval 
sileiioe  laid  l&t^grity  ;  the  tea  thousand  times  ten 


thousand  *^  sleepers,**  over  whose  buried  bones  the 
fierce  fire-steeds  are  ever  rushing,  must  rise  from 
the  earth,  an  exceeding  great  army,  and  resume 
their  stations  in  the  living  forests  and  groves  from 
whence  they  were  abstracted;  wkile  the  omni- 
potent engine — emblem  of  the  age  which  it  has  in- 
augurated and  symbolised — must  retire  to  the 
shades  of  that  oblivion  from  which  it  only  so  re- 
cently emerged.  Canals  must  also  disappear  from 
the  face  of  nature,  and  leave  vast  neighbourhoods 
with  no  means  of  transmitting  goods  from  one 
locality  to  another.  The  thousands  of  miles  of 
broad,  beaten,  Macadamised  turnpike-roads,  that 
wander  like  life-channels  through  and  through  the 
land,  must  be  swept  away ;  and  with  them  car- 
riages, coaches,  carts,  stage-wagons,  and  other 
vehicles  innumerable.  The  mail  is  arrested ;  the 
penny-post  is  abolished ;  St  Martin's-le-Grand  is 
closed  and  fade^  away  into  the  twilight  of  the  far- 
off  ages.  Mighty  towns  and  magnificent  cities  are 
dwindling  away,  as  we  gaze,  into  dingy,  obscure, 
stagnant  villages,  peopled  by  hinds.  Huge  encum- 
bering forests  are  springing  up  in  every  direction, 
where  the  robber  keeps  company  with  wolves  and 
foxes,  and  only  comes  forth  to  prey  upon  solitary 
and  benighted  travellers.  Smiling  districts,  and 
beautiful,  well-cultured  tracts  of  country,  are 
rapidly  relapsing  into  original  barrenness,  till  the 
eye  sees  nothing  but  wide  wastes  and  lonely  house- 
less moors.  Intercourse  is  almost  suspended ;  all 
distinct  communication  has  well-nigh  ceased. 
Scotland  and  England  are  again  as  good  as  di- 
vorced by  distance  and  the  difficulties  of  transit. 
The  fine  adamantine  roads,  over  which  we  so  buoy- 
antly rolled  in  youth,  in  our  first  heroic  essays  at 
travelling,  have  shrivelled  and  shrunk  into  narrow, 
swampy,  boggy  lanes,  strewed  with  the  wreckage 
of  fallen  vehicles  and  scattered  merchandise.  Let 
the  reader,  whom  we  have  thus  attempted  to  trans- 
port with  us  to  the  obscure  depths  of  monastic 
England,  realise  his  position,  if  he  can.  At  pre- 
sent we  will  not  forsake  him  in  his  ideal  explora- 
tions; but  will  endeavour  to  render  him  sudi 
assistance,  and  open  up  such  glimpses  into  the  past, 
as  it  is  in  our  power  to  afford. 

The  public  is  sometimes  treated,  through  the 
columns  of  the  daily  journals,  to  most  doleful 
descriptions  of  the  inconveniences  and  hardships 
of  modem  railway»travelling.  Irascible  old  gen- 
tlemen, hoarse  with  recently-contracted  catarrh  or 
agonised  with  rheumatism,  will  wax  eloquent  in 
their  patriotic  denunciations  against  the  cruelty 
and  cold-blooded  inhumanity  of  directors  or  of 
subordinate  officials;  and  the  gruff  key-note  of 
complaint  once  strack,  there  generally  ensues  a 
whole  chorus  of  grievances  and  plaintive  stories, 
that  call  up  responsive  groans  of  sympathy  from 
all  the  flannelled  and  greenhoused  members  of 
society.  Not  that  we  would  for  a  moment  vindi- 
cate or  excuse  the  wickedness  involved  in  a  wanton 
exposure  of  human  health  and  life  to  the  incle- 
mencies of  the  weather,  which  at  times  have  been 
inflicted  upon  passengers  by  some  of  the  lords  of 
the  rail  in  the  unscrupulous  pursuit  of  their  own 
selfish  ends;  but  magnify  these  annoyances  sad 
discomforts  as  we  may,  they  dwindle  into  abeohile 
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insignificance  beside  the  miseries  anil  calamities  of 
ancient  travelling.  Contrast  the  commercial  nomad 
of  the  present  era,  ensconced  in  a  carriage  vastly 
superior  to  the  ordinary  eqnipage  of  nobility  and 
royalty  a  few  centuries  ago,  gliding  in  a  few  hours 
from  one  extremity  of  the  land  to  another,  and 
meanwhile,  through  the  medium  of  the  Times  or 
Daily-  News,  taking  a  bird*8-eye  view  of  the  events, 
enterprises  and  doings  at  that  moment  agitating 
the  wide  world — contrast  this  pleasant  picture, 
we  say,  with  the  anxious  and  solitary  trader  of 
the  monastic  agea,  limping  his  weary  way  over 
perilous  ruts  and  bogs,  and  along  highways  infested 
with  robbers,  through  dense  and  Jonely  woods 
whose  jungle  abounded  with  wild  boars,  howling 
wolves,  and  untamed  bulls,  and  compelled  some- 
times to  wade  knee-deep  through  floods,  and 
ponds,  and  rivulets.  In  traversing  these  wild  old 
ways,  the  horse  or  the  mule — should  he  be  fortu- 
nate enough  to  possess  one — would  often,  worn 
out  by  fatigue,  sink  and  expire  on  the  road,  or 
would  flounder  and  be  smothered  in  the  bog,  or 
would  be  swept  away  by  the  strong  current  of  the 
ford.  The  minor  roads  especially  were  exceed- 
ingly tortuous,  for  the  passenger  naturally  avoided 
every  formidable  impediment  in  his  way.  Hence, 
if  he  approached  a  hill,  instead  of  scaling  and 
crossing  it,  he  would  traverse  its  base  (we  now 
shoot  through  its  rocky  heart) ;  if  the  river  inter- 
sected his  track,  he  deviated  from  his  course  in 
search  of  a  shallower  fording-place — (we  should 
now  skim  over  it  or  burrow  under  it) ;  if  the  path 
were  unusually  rugged,  he  tried  a  longer  but 
smoother  route :  thus  the  lines  of  traffic  became 
intricate,  uncertain  and  sinuous,  and  travellers  were 
continually  going  astray. 

It  is  highly  amusing  now  to  read,  in  the  diaries 
of  some  of  those  grave  and  quaint  men  of  the 
olden  time,  of  the  misfortunes  and  adversities  that 
befel  them  in  their  occasional  peregrinations. 
Thoresby,  the  welKknown  antiquary,  piteously 
relates  how  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  way  on 
the  ancient  North  road  (one  of  the  best  in  the 
kingdom),  and  how  he  actually  did  lose  himself 
between  jDoncaster  and  York.  The  courtly  and 
eccentric  Pepys,  together  with  his  wife,  travelling 
in  their  own  carriage,  lost  their  way  twice  in  one 
short  tour,  and  on  Uie  second  occasion  narrowly 
escaped  the  penance  of  passing  a  comfortless  night 
on  Salisbury  plain.  The  condition  of  the  roads 
was  often  frightful,  especially  after  a  fall  of  rain, 
when  travellers  were  sometimes  delayed  for  a 
week  together.  Two  Franciscan  friars,  in  the  18th 
century,  when  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  eccle- 
siastical town  of  Oxford,  whither  they  were  bound, 
found  it  impossible  to  accomplish  their  journey  in 
consequence  of  the  floods  that  covered  the  country 
thereabout,  and  otherwise  ran  many  risks  of 
perishing  from  the  terrible  dangers  of  the  road. 
It  was  only  in  fine  weather,  even  in  the  17th 
century,  we  are  informed  by  the  most  delightful 
of  modem  historians,  that  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  road  was  available  for  wheeled  vehicles.  Often 
the  mud  lay  deep  on  the  right  and  left,  and  only 
A  narrow  track  of  firm  ground  rose  above  the 
qnagmire.    At  such  times,  obstroctions  and  quar- 


rels were  frequent,  and  the  path  Was  sometimes 
blocked  up  during  a  long  time  by  carriers,  neither 
of  whom   would   break  the  way.    It  happened 
almost  every  day  that  coadies  stuck  fast,  until  a 
team  of  cattle  could  be  procured  from  some  neigh- 
bouring farm  to  tug  them  out  of  the  slough.    Bot 
in  bad  seasons,  the  inconveniences,  perils  and 
disasters    were    far  more    serious  and   tragical. 
Sometimes  the  floods  were  so  deep  and  impetoottfi 
that  wayfarers  had  to  swim  for  uieir  lives,  while 
the  weak  and  inexpert  were  often  swept  away.  In 
the  course  of  one  of  his  journeys,  Thoresby  with 
difficulty  escaped  drowning  by  an  inundation  of  the 
Trent.  Afterwards,  he  was  detained  at  Stamford  fonr 
days  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  roads,  and  then 
was  extricated  from  his  position  only  by  a  company 
of  fourteen  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
attended  by  competent  guides,  and  who  compas- 
sionately took  him  in  tow.     In  1685,  the  great 
route  through  Wales  to  Holyhead  was  in  such  a 
dreadful  condition  that  a  viceroy,  on  his  way  to 
Ireland,  spent  five  hours  in  journeying  from  St 
Asaph  to  Conway,  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles. 
Between  the  latter  place  and  Beaumaris  he  was 
forced  to  walk  a  great  part  of  the  way,  while  Ms 
lady  was  carried  in  a  litter.    His  coach,  instead  of 
bearing  him,  was  itself  borne  after  him.    It  was 
customary  then  for  carriages  to  be  taken  to  pieces 
at  Conway,  and  conveyed  on  the  shoulders  of  stout 
Welsh  peasants  to  the  Menai  Straits. 

As  it  was  in  Wales,  so  it  was  everywhere  else. 
Even  in  Kent  and  Sunsex — counties  bordering  on 
the  capital — ^the  roads  in  winter  were  perfect  bogs, 
in  which  the  strength  of  the  strongest  horses  was 
speedily  vanquished.  Often,  daring  months  in 
the  year,  the  markets  were  inaccessible ;  and  the 
transmission  of  goods  was  so  entirely  suspended 
that,  while  in  some  localities  supplies  were  dis- 
tressingly deficient,  in  others  the  superabundaoee 
actually  rotted  from  the  impossibility  of  either 
consuming  it  or  transporting  it  to  spots  where  it 
was  needed.  These  facts  and  incidents,  called 
from  a  host  of  similar  ones,  will  suffice  to  give  a 
few  glimmerings  of  insight  into  one  aspect,  at 
least,  of  the  barbaric  past  Some  notions  we  may 
hereby  each  shape  to  ourselves  of  our  slow-goii^ 
forefathers — ^those  miracles  of  patience  and  heroic 
endurance,  and  prodigies  of  Uie  passive  virtaeL 
Could  such  disasters  and  tribulationB  as  habitoaUy 
happened  to  them  be  permitted  to  overtake,  ooly 
for  a  few  days,  the  **  fast*'  people  of  tlus  gettento, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  a  moiety  of  the  nomadic 
population  would  be  driven  into  isBanity. 

Let  us  next  see  what  ideas  these  andent 
islanderB  had  about  long  joumqrB,  and  what  'vas 
the  ordinary  rate  at  which  they  wen  aceostomed 
to  travel.  Many  of  our  readers  will  call  to  mind 
the  boyish  wonder  and  awe  with  which  tliey  ivere 
wont  to  listen  to  the  reminisoences  of  some  ever« 
memorable  journeyingexploit  performed  more  than 
half-a«century  before  by  some  venerable  viBage 
patriarch,  or  city  Methuselah ;  the  montiis  he  had 
spent  in  anticipation,  and  the  wedo  is  anxious 
preparation;  how  he  had  gone  about,  taking  tender 
and  dolorous  farewells  of  frienda  and  neigfafaoon; 
how,  if  he  had  never  before  nude  his  wui)  it  ^^ 
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then  daly  drawn  up,  signed,  scaled  and  delivered, 
with  all  the  grave  formalities  of  a  death-bed  tes- 
tament; how  forebodings  of  danger,  disaster,  rob- 
bery and  death  had  haunted  his  midnight  slumbers 
and  overcast  with  lurid  gloom  all  his  day-dreams ; 
how,  when  the  dreaded  hour  of  departure  arrived, 
ail  the  manline&?  that  had  been  left  was  broken 
down  by  the  parting  scene — the  wife  hanging 
roiiDd  his  neck,  the  children  clinging  to  his  knees, 
and  the  neighbours  coming  out  of  their  houses  to 
gaze  upon  the  daring  adventurer.     Then  would 
follow  an  exciting  narrative  of  hair-breadth  escapes, 
of  encounters  with  freebooters,  dislocation  of  joints, 
and  all  the  ordinary  incidents  of  locomotion  in  the 
age  preceding  the  birth  of  Macadam,  and  while 
Bteam  was  yet  unknown  as  a  motive  power.     But 
if  the  '*  ancient  men"  of  the  expiring  generation 
could  regale  our  juvenile  intelligence  with  such 
experiences  as  these,  what  revelations  might  we 
not  expect  from  a  resuscitated  monk,  or  pedlar,  or 
baron  of  the  mediaeval  centuries  ?    Why,  twenty 
miles  were  deemed  a  good  day*s  progress  in  those 
lethargic  times,  even  when  traversing  the  choicest 
roads.    The  Abbot  of  St.  Alban's  on  one  occasion, 
when  desirous  of  going  to  Tynemouth  to  visit  a 
cell  belonging  to  his  abbey,  was  compelled  first  to 
aak  the  king's  permission,  because  it  was  in  such  a 
remote  part  of  the  kingdom.     A  fine  illustration 
this  of  despotic  royal  paternity  !     When  an  abbot 
returned  safely  from  a  journey,  it  was  customary 
for  him  to  present  thanks  with  much  solemnity  at 
the  altar,  and  to  lavish  bounty  upon  the  poor,  who 
crowded  the  monastic  gates  to  welcome  his  return. 
We  are  indebted  to  Froissart  for  a  record  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  expeditious  journeys 
of  those  times,  which  was  accomplished  liy  the 
mother  of  Richard  II.,  who,  at  the  time  of  Wat 
Tyler's  insurrection,  in  1380,  "came  in  one  day 
from  Canterbury  to  London,  for  she  never  durst 
tarry  on  the  way."    This  was  accounted  a  sur- 
prising achievement,  though  performed  with  the 
aid  of  all  the  resources  of  royalty,  and  on  the  best 
road  of  England — one  of  the  straight  and  well- 
kept  old  Roman  ways.    In  1381,  forty  days  were 
allowed,  by  letter  of  safe  conduct,  to  Lion,  herald 
to  the  King  of  Scotland,  to  go  from  London  to  the 
Borders,  with  five  servants  and  six  horses. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  extreme  difficulty  and 
insecority  of  travelling  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century  is  afforded  by  an  account  of  the  cost  of  trans- 
]mtting£lOOO  to  Prince  Edward,  son  of  £d  ward  I., 
in  the  year  1301.  The  treasure  was  brought  to 
London  by  two  knights  on  horseback,  attended  by 
sixteen  valets  on  foot  It  was  not  suificient,  how- 
ever, that  the  money  should  be  protected  by  men- 
atmna.  In  the  absence  of  hostels,  excepting  in 
towna,  it  was  necessary  to  secure  the  guards  from 
hanger.  They  were  therefore  accompanied  by 
two  cocksy  whose  duty  it  was  to  provide  a  "  safe 
lodging*'  daily  for  the  money,  and  to  attend  to  the 
gtttronomic  wants  of  its  conductors.  One  of  them, 
after  having  accompanied  the  escort  two  days' 
ride  between  Chester  and  London,  spurred  on  to 
the  metropolis  to  herald  the  approach  of  the  money. 
It  may  be  of  interest  in  these  days  to  know  how 
these  £1000,  all  in  silver,  were  conveyed  to  their 
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destination.  In  Uie  first ,  pl:tce„'  ten  panniers, 
"  wherein  to  truss  the  money,"  and  coraa  where- 
with to  tie  them,  were  provided,  wlucli  cost 
4s.  9d.  Then  these  ten  panniers  w^ei'e  put  across 
the  backs  of  five  hackneys,  supplied,  of  course,  by 
the  companies  of  hackneymen  established  along 
the  road.  It  took  the  guard  eight  days  to  arri\:e 
in  London  with  a  heavy  weight,  and  six  days  to 
return  to  Chester  without  one.  The  knights  each 
received  one  shilling  a-day,  and  each  valet  was 
well-paid  at  a  third  of  the  same  stipend.  The 
cooks  had  each  twopence  a-day ;  l)nt  the  one  who 
was  in  the  prince  s  service  having  to  stay  two  ad- 
ditional days  in  London,  in  order  to  count  out  the 
money  to  the  treasurer,  received  two  shillings 
extra.  The  cost  of  hiring  the  five  hackneys  was 
thirty  shilling? ;  and  the  total  expense  of  convey- 
ing the  money  in  question  was  £6  lOs.  6d.  cur- 
rency of  that  day,  or  about  JC104  16s.  in  modern 
coin. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  stage-coach 
which  ran  between  London  and  Oxford  required 
two  days  for  a  journey  which  is  now  effected  in 
about  two  hours  on  the  Great  Western  line.  The 
stage  to  Exeter  occupied  four  days.  Even  so  re- 
cently as  1703,  when  Prince  George  of  Denmark 
visited  the  stately  mansion  of  Petworth  with  the 
view  of  meeting  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  the  last 
nine  miles  of  the  journey  took  six  hours.  Several 
of  the  carriages  employed  to  convey  his  retinue 
were  upset  and  injured.  An  unfortunate  courtier 
in  attendance  complains  that,  during  fourteen 
hours,  he  never  once  alighted,  except  when  the 
coach  overturned,  or  stnck  in  the  mud.  Think  of 
this,  and  learn  to  be  grateful,  ye  modem  grumblers 
at  slow  trains ! 

But  there  were  other  inconveniences  besides  the 
ruggedness  of  the  roads  to  terrify  and  afflict  the 
ancient  traveller.    The  country,  and  especially  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  great  highways  of  the  land, 
was  infested  by  troops  of  robbers  and  vagabonds, 
who  lived  by  plundering    the    wayfarer.     The 
famous  highway  perpetuated  by  the  name  of  Wat- 
ling-street,  was  in  so  dangerous  a  condition  in  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  that  armed  knights, 
were  employed  to  scour  it  and  perform  the  func- 
tions of  our  modem  rural  police,  by  defending  the 
passenger  from  the  rapacity  of  outlaws  who  se- 
creted themselves  in  the  thick  forests  that  skirted 
the  road,  and  there  found  a  sanctuary  from  justice. 
It  was  often  the  case  that,  not  satisfied  with  plun- 
dering their  victims,  these  miscreants  w*ould  sell 
them  as  slaves,  if  poor,  or  compel  them  to  pay  an 
immense  ransom,  if  rich.    From  the  terrible  perils 
by  which  the  wayfarer  was  thus  environed,  it  early 
became  the  custom  for  the  merchants,  bishops, 
monks,  and  others,  to  travel  in  companies;  and 
hence  arose  that  cheerful  mode  of  old  English 
locomotion  which  Chaucer  has    so    charmingly 
described  in  his  Canterbury  Pilgrims.    The  loeal- 
ities  chiefly  haunted  by  these  mounted  marauders 
were  the  waste  places  and  forests  fringing  the  great 
routes  to  London.     Hounslow-heath  on  the  great 
western  road,  and  FincUey-common  on  the  gre^t 
northern  road,  were  perhaps  the  most  notorious  of 
these  pkgue  spots.    ''  The  Cambridge  scholars," 
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says  Mr.  Macaulay,  "trembled  when  they  ap- 
proached Epping- forest,  even  in  broad  daylight. 
iSeamen  who  had  just  been  paid  off  at  Chatham 
were  often  compelled  to  deliver  their  punses  at 
Gadshill,  celebrated  near  a  hundred  years  earlier 
by  the  greatest  of  poets  as  the  scene  of  the  depre- 
dations of  Poins  and  Falstaff."  A  romantic  inte- 
rest still  attaches  to  the  names  and  daring  exploits 
of  many  of  these  mon.  Claude  Duval,  the  prince 
and  type  of  chiva^rjUB  highwaymen,  is  alluringly 
help  up  for  the  admiration  and  imitation  of  tho 
daring  and  reckless ;  and  the  young  and  thought- 
less drink  in  with  a  fatal  eagerness  the  tales  of 
their  mingled  ferocity  and  kindliness,  their  auda- 
city and  generosity,  their  amours  and  their  despe- 
rate deeds. 

A  humorous  illustration  of  French  locomotion  in 
the  eighteenth  century  is  furnished  by  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  misadventures  of  Voltaire  and 
two  female  companions,  when  on  an  expedition 
from  Paris  into  the  provinces.  The  experienced  eye 
will  readily  recognise  the  graphic  hand  of  Carlyle 
in  the  picturing : — "  Figure  a  lean  and  vivid- 
tempered  philosopher  starting  from  Paris,  mider 
cloud  of  night,  during  hard  frost,  in  a  large  lum- 
bering coach,  or  rather  waggon,  compared  with 
which  indeed,  the  generality  of  modern  waggons 
were  a  luxurious  conveyance.  With  four  starved 
and  perhaps  spavined  hacks,  he  slowly  sets  forth 
under  a  mountain  of  band-boxes.  At  his  side  sits 
the  wandering  virago,  Marquise  du  Chatelet ;  in 
front  of  him  a  serving-maid,  with  additional  band- 
boxes, et  divera  effeU  de  sa  maitresse*  At  the  next 
stage,  the  postilions  have  to  be  beat  up;  they  come 
out  swearing.  Cloaks  and  fur  pelisses  avail  little 
against  the  January  cold ;  *  time  and  hours'  are  the 


only  hope.  But,  lo !  at  the  tenth  mile  thif«  Tyburn- 
coach  breaks  down  !  One  manv-voiced  discordant 
wail  shrieks  through  the  aolitrde,  making  night 
hideous — but  in  vain;  the  axletree  has  given  way ; 
the  vehicle  has  overset,  and  marchionesses,  chamber- 
maids, band-boxes,  and  philusophers,  are  weltering 
in  inextricable  chaos.  The  carriage  was  in  the  stage 
next  Nangis,  about  half-way  to  that  town,  when  the 
hind  axletree  broke,  and  it  tumbled  on  the  road  to 
M.  de  Voltaire's  side.  Madame  du  Ch&telet  and  ber 
maid  fell  above  him,  with  all  their  bundles  and 
band-boxes,  for  these  were  not  tied  to  the  front  but 
only  piled  up  on  both  hands  of  the  maid ;  and  9o, 
observing  the  law  of  equilibrium  and  gravitation 
of  bodies,  they  ruslied  toward  the  corner  where 
M.  de  Voltaire  lay  squeezed  together.  Under  so 
many  burdens,  which  half  suffocated  him,  he  kept 
shouting  bitterly ;  but  it  was  impo&sible  to  change 
place ;  all  had  to  remain  as  it  was  till  the  two 
lackeys,  one  of  whom  was  hurt  by  the  fall,  could 
come  up,  with  the  p)oatilion8,  to  disencumber  the 
vehicle ;  they  first  drew  out  all  the  luggage,  next 
the  women,  and  then  M.  de  Voltaire.  Nothing  could 
be  got  out  except  by  the  top,  that  is,  by  the  coach- 
door,  which  now  opened  upwards.  One  of  the 
lackeys  and  a  postilion,  clambering  aloft  and  fixing 
themselves  on  the  body  of  the  vehicle,  drew  them 
up  as  from  a  well,  seizing  the  first  limb  that  came 
to  hand,  whether  arm  or  leg;  and  then  passed 
them  down  to  the  two  stationed  below,  who  set 
them  firmly  on  the  ground."  How  they  afterwards 
disposed  of  themselves  our  authority  does  not 
certify. 

These  specimens  of  the  delights  of  ancient  tra- 
velling will  suffice ;  in  our  next  chapter  we  shall 
approach  a  stage  or  two  nearer  to  our  own  times. 


THE    INFANT    CAIN. 


Thriob  lovely,  earth's  first  human  bu  d, 
The  slumbering  infant  smiled ; 

A  beauteous  drop  of  loving  life, 
Sweet  dreams  its  sleep  beguiled : 

And  earth's  first  mother,  doting,  pressed 
Earth's  first  and  only  child. 

Its  cradle  was  the  ruddy  sand, 
Whence  restlessly  it  gazed, 

Now  on  the  glaring  round  red  sun, 
That  on  the  desert  blazed. 

Now  on  the  tall  o'ershadowing  palm- 
Delighted  and  amazed. 

Eve  watched  it  with  a  mother's  heart, 

Her  Adam -featured  boy ; 
And,  as  she  marked  each  lusty  limb^ 

And  viewed  its  infant  joy, 


To  guess  its  future  history 
Was  still  her  fond  employ. 

What  would  it  be — that  lovely  babe. 
That  heaven-bom,  bright-eyed  thing? 

The  promised  Saviour,  sent  to  heal 
The  Serpent's  baleful  sting  ? 

A  will -compelling  chief?  a  sage 
Of  deep  imagining  ? 

Delusive  dream !    *Tis  well  for  us 

We  rather  hope  than  know, 
Or  she  had  read  his  branded  name 

Who  laid  a  brother  low. 
Whose  envious  hand  in  afler-years 

Struck  the  first  murderer's  blow. 
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The  present  is  the  fourth  and  concluding  volume 
of  Dr.  Hanna  8  "  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Chalmers."  A 
considerable  portion  of  it  is  occupied  with  narra- 
tives and  explanations  connected  with  the  eccle- 
siastical  controversies  which  resulted  in  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Scotch  establishment;  and  although 
Chalmers  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  antecedents 
of  the  movement,  we  must  pass  that  subject  as  cal- 
culated to  interest  the  Scottish  reader  exclusively. 
There  are  other  portions,  however,  in  which  all 
our  readers  are  sore  to  have  their  sympathies  en- 
listed, and  some  of  these  will  be  duly  indicated  as 
we  proceed. 

Chalmers  was  transferred  from   the  chair   of 
^[ond  Philosophy  in  St.  Andrew's  to  that  of  Di- 
vinity in  the  Metropolitan  College  of  Edinburgh ; 
and,  according  to  George  GilfiUau,  he  "  shook  the 
duat  of  ages"  from  the  theological  rostrum.     The 
change  did  not  produce  any  great  pecuniary  im- 
provement in  his  condition.     In  consequence  of 
the  bankruptcy  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  the  an- 
nual emoluments  did  not  average  above  £300 ; 
while,  from  the  scale  of  hospitality  which  he  states 
himself  as  having  been  obliged  to  adopt,  his  ex- 
penditure was  at  the  rate  of  £800  per  annum — the 
difference,  we  presume,  being  made  up  from  his 
writings,  or  from  other  sources  regarding  which 
we  have  no  information.     In  this  state  of  matters 
he  was  glad  to  accept  of  the  sinecure  of  chaplain 
to  the  King,  if  a  post  yielding  £60  be  entitled 
to  that  designation.     He  also  about  this  time  re- 
ceived some  other  appointments,  higher  in  reputa- 
tion, but  barren  in  the  solid  attribute  of  pecuniary 
return.    He  was  successively  elected  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  and  a  Doctor 
of  Laws  of  the  University  of  Oxford.     Several 
mediocre  divines  have  received  the  first  distinction, 
but  no  Scotch  Presbyterian  clergyman,  so  far  as 
we  recollect,  ever  was  privileged  to  receive  the 
last  two  honours.     Dr.  Beat  tie  is  the  only  other 
Presbyterian  whom  Oxford  capped,  and  he  was 
s  layman.    Chalmers'  Bridge'water  Treatise  was 
the  ostensible  cause  of  his  recognition   by  the 
giiardians  of  orthodoxy,  and  he  afterwards  did 
good  service  to  the  Church  by  his  London  lectures 
on  Church  eetablishments ;   but  could  his  after- 
denonciationa  of  Puseyism,  and  his  share  in  the 
Free- Kirk  movement  have  been  anticipated,  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  honours  of  Oxford  would  have 
been  bestowed  upon  him.     The  Earl  of  Elgin  fur* 
nisbes  an  interesting  account  of  his  installation  as 
Doctor  of  Law*8,  to  which  we  can  do  nothing  more 
than  merely  refer.     The  favour  enjoyed  at  Oxford 
indicates  the  satisfaction  of  the  heads  of  that  vene- 
rable seat  of  learning  with  the  politics  of  Chalmers 
at  this  particular  juncture;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
conrse,  he  was  not  in  good  odour  with  the  Whigs 
ftt  the  time,  which  political  like  and  dislike  was 


exactly  reversed  some  years  afterwards.  The 
Tories  were  favourable  to  Church  extension,  and 
to  the  stand  made  by  Chalmers  regarding  the  Irish 
appropriation  clause,  on  both  of  which  the  Whig» 
were  heterodox ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
matter  of  church-sites,  and  also  in  non-intrusion, 
the  Whigs,  or,  at  all  events,  the  Scotch  section  of 
them,  were  friendly  and  the  Tories  adverse.  These 
political  vacillations  teach  the  important  lesson 
that  whoever  will,  like  Chalmers,  act  an  indepen- 
dent part^  may  lay  his  account  to  receiving  frowns 
from  men  in  office  of  all  shades.  With  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen,  the  coadjutor  in  Church  extension, 
the  intercourse  was  cordial ;  but  with  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  the  correspondence  on  non-intrusion 
was  controversial  and  bitter.  As  illustrative  of  the 
''friendly,"  we  have  the  following  account  of  a 
visit  to  Haddo  House  : — 

Took  leave  of  the  family  at  eleven,  not  without  an  en- 
hanced respect  for  Lord  Aberdeen,  whose  eonversation  and 
whole  conduct  ha?e  given  me  a  deeper  sense  than  ever 
both  of  his  talents  and  his  worth.  He  has  had  sad  work 
lately  with  the  perverseness  of  the  people  of  his  own  parish^ 
threatening  to  veto  a  most  admirable  presentee.  At  one  of 
the  meetings  he  had  with  them,  he  himself  opened  with 
prayer,  to  the  great  delight  of  all  the  good  in  this  quarter. 
—P.  88. 

The  misunderstanding  between  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  and  Dr.  Chalmers  relative  to  a  legisla- 
tive adjustment  of  the  troubles  of  the  Church  is 
too  complicated  to  be  entered  on  here ;  it  is  enough 
to  state  that  it  appears  to  have  ended  in  mutual 
alienation.  Sir  James  Graham  followed  suit  with 
his  political  ally ;  and  undertook  a  epecial  journey 
to  Glasgow  in  order  to  vote,  in  his  capacity  of  Lord 
Rector,  in  favour  of  Chalmers'  rival  for  the 
Divinity  chair  in  the  University  of  that  town,  and 
by  this  warm  display  of  zeal  contributed  to  pre- 
vent Chalmers  from  obtaining  the  appointment; 
and,  several  years  afterwards.  Sir  James  renewed 
his  hostility  by  very  smartly  cross-examining  the 
"old  man  eloquent**  in  regard  to  his  evidence 
before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  held  to  inouire 
into  the  causes  for  withholding  sites  from  the  Free 
Kirk.  Chalmers'  very  sudden  death  took  place  a 
few  days  after  he  had  been  subjected  to  the  Old 
Bailey  practice  of  the  baronet  of  Netherby ;  and  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  by  this  time  Sir  James 
may  have  seen  cause  to  regret  that  his  standard  of 
public  duty  induced  him  so  often  to  put  himself 
into  antagonism  with  one  of  the  few  good  and  great 
men  of  the  day. 

Lord  Melbourne's  antipathies  affected  even  per- 
sonal intercourse.  The  scene  we  are  about  to 
quote  from  is  Downing-street,  and  the  parties 
present  are  a  deputation  to  the  Premier;  onr 
journal-extract  will  tell  the  rest : — 

Lord  Melbonne's  whole  deportment  was  very  remark- 
able. He  shook  hands  with  Dr.  Gordon,  and  perhaps  ona 
or  two  more  of  the  deputation,  but  bmahed  past  me.  •  •  . 


*  Coxutable.    Edinburgh. 
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After  these  cuts,  I,  uf  cOWise,  was  iLrown  buck  on  n*}'  in- 
tlependeDce,  and  asserted  it  more  firmly  and  calmly  than  1 
had  ever  done  before.  .  .  .  The  first  seeming  approxima- 
tion which  he  made  to  me  was  to  look  at  me  while  talking 
as  if  he  was  directing  that  talk  to  me ;  bat  witboat  some 
more  individual  and  distir.ct  act  of  recognition,  1  wa!<  d<:- 
tennined  to  keep  aloof,  and  so  escaped  the  Premier  with- 
cot  exchanging  words  with  him. 

He  declined  attending  a  subsequent  interview, 
assigning  as  his  reason — 

It  is  not  politic  for  me  to  go — me  who  am  in  disgrace 
at  Court — me  who  am  the  hapless  object  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Cabinet's  frown — me  who  must  retire  in  chagrin  from 
pnblic  life,  and  spend  in  obscnrity  and  pining  negUct  the 
remainder  of  my  days;  yet,  though  outwardly  scouted 
upon,  inwardly  elated  with  the  honour  of  such  a  distinc- 
tion ;  for,  quotl)  the  poet,  "A  courtier's  curses  are  exalted 
praise  ! 

Passing  from  these  courtly  scenes,  we  shall 
glance  in  detail  at  the  different  enterprises  in  which 
Chalmers  was  engaged  after  his  residence  was  fixed 
in  Edinburgh.  These  were,  the  Church- extension 
movement  in  connexion  with  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  the  propagation  of  his  pauper 
tlieory,  his  non-intrusion  negotiations,  his  institu- 
tion of  a  clerical  fund  for  the  Free  Church,  and  his 
establishment  of  a  model-church  in  the  west  part  of 
Edinburgh,  near  the  locality  of  the  Burke  murders. 

He  wished  to  obtain  Government  aid  in  erecting 
additional  churches;  but  failure  in  this  did  not 
cause  him  to  relax  his  working  of  the  voluntary 
principle;  and  in  a  few  years  he  succeeded  in 
rearing  two  hundred  and  twenty -two  new  churches, 
at  a  cost  of  £805,747  lis.  2|d. ;  a  great  feat  truly, 
but  one  which  ended  unfortunately,  as,  when  he 
came  to  secede  from  the  Established  Church,  he  had 
to  leave  all  these  buildings  behind  and  to  conmience 
a  new  set  of  erections  over  again.  Regarding  his 
poor-law  theory,  or,  in  other  words,  the  power  to 
keep  down  pauperism  by  moral  suasion,  we  are  not 
at  all  satisfied  that  the  attempt,  however  laudable  or 
desirable,  has  ever  so  fully  succeeded  in  the  hands 
of  any  one  as  it  did  in  Chalmers's  own.  We  have 
similar  although  perhaps  less  dubiety  regarding 
the  success  of  territorial  churches ;  but  we  are  not 
disposed  to  dogmatise  on  either  topic,  and  shall 
avail  ourselves  of  their  introduction  to  quote  a 
letter  regarding  pauperism  written  by  Carlyle  to 
Chalmers,  being  chiefly  moved  to  this  by  the  con- 
sideration that,  like  the  letters  of  **  the  Duke," 
those  of  Carlyle  are  read  by  everybody : — 

5,  Cheyne-row,  CKeUea,  London, 
October  11 M,  1841. 
Mt  dxab  Sib, — The  book  you  hare  honoured  me  by 
•ending,  and  the  letter  along  with  it,  arrived  here  two  days 
ago.  Allow  me  to  return  many  kind  thanks  for  this  atten- 
tion. I  am  glad  and  proad  to  be  remembered  by  one  who 
is  always  memorable  to  me,  and  memorable  to  aU  the 
world,  whether  they  have  seen  or  have  not  seen  him.  A 
wholesome,  grateful  air  of  hope,  brotherly  kindness,  eheer- 
ful  sagacity,  salutes  me  from  this  book  as  I  eagerly  glance 
OTer  it ;  to  read  it  with  care,  as  I  puipoee  shortly  to  do, 
will  bene  task  for  me  but  a  pleasure.  One  is  sure  before- 
hand of  finding  mnoh,  rery  maob,  that  one  must  at  once 
and  zealously  assent  to ;  and  slower  assent,  doubt,  examina- 
tion, nay,  ultimate  dissent  itself  (turning  unly  on  the  appli- 
cation  and  details),  ean  bnt  render  a  deeper  beautiful 
basis  of  agreement  more  visible.  It  seems  to  me  a  great 
truth,  this  fundamental  principle  of  yours,  which  I  trace  as 
the  erigin  of  all  these  hopes,  endeavours  and  convictions 
in  regard  to  pauperism,  Uiat  human  things  cannot  stand 


ou  Bchlbhuess,  mechanical  utilities,  tronomies  tnd  law- 
courts  ;  tliat  if  there  be  not  a  religious  element  in  the  rela- 
tions  of  men,  such  relations  are  miserable  aud  dooioed  to 
ruin.  A  poor-law  can  be  no  lasting  remedy  ;  the  poor  and 
the  rich,  when  once  the  naked  parts  of  their  condition  come 
into  collision,  cannot  long  live  together  upon  a  poor-law, 
solvly  as  a  sad  transitionary  palliative  against  still  fiercer 
miseries  and  insupportabUities  can  it  pretend  to  recom- 
mend itself,  till  something  better  be  vouchsafed  us  with 
true  healing  under  its  wings. 

Alas !  thu  poor  of  tliis  country  seem  to  me,  in  these 
years,  to  he  fast  becoming  the  muerablest  of  all  sorts  of 
men.  Blark  slaves  in  South  Carolina  I  do  believe  deservt- 
pity  enough  ;  but  the  black  is  at  least  not  stranded,  cast 
ashore  from  the  stream  of  human  interests  and  left  to 
perish  there ;  he  is  connected  with  human  inteiests,  be- 
longs to  tho&c  above  him,  if  only  as  a  slave.  Blaoks  too,  1 
suppose,  sre  cased  in  a  beneficent  wrappage  of  stupidity 
and  insensibility.  One  pallid  Paisley  weaver,  with  the 
sight  of  his  famishing  children  round  him,  with  the  memory 
of  his  decent,  independent  father  before  him,  hasprobabh 
more  wretchedness  in  his  single  heart  than  a  hundred  Uack&. 
Did  you  observe  the  late  trial  at  Stockport,  in  Cheshire, 
of  a  human  father  and  a  human  mother,  for  poisoning 
three  of  their  children  to  gain  saccesaively  some  £^  8s. 
from  a  burial-society  for  each  of  them  ?  A  barrister  of  my 
acquaintance  who  goes  that  Circuit  informs  me  positively 
that  the  official  people  durst  not  go  further  into  this  busi- 
ness ;  that  this  case  was  by  no  means  a  solitary  one  there : 
that,  on  the  whole,  they  thought  it  good  to  close  up  the 
matter  swiftly  again  from  the  light  of  day  and  investigate  it 
no  deeper.  The  hands  of  the  pitiftil  women  have  eodden 
their  own  children  !  Such  a  state  of  matters  cannot  sub- 
sist under  the  firmament  of  heaven.  Such  a  stale  of  mat- 
ters will  remedy  itself,  as  Ood  lives,  if  not  bj  mild  means 
by  fierce  and  fiercest!  That  you,  with  your  generoiis, 
hopeful  heart,  believe  there  may  still  exist  in  our  actual 
Churehes  enough  of  divine  fire  to  awaken  the  mpine  rich 
and  degraded  poor,  and  act  vietcxrioaaly  against  such  a 
mass  of  pressing  and  ever-acenmulatiog  eviis--elaa !  what 
worse  could  be  said  of  this  by  the  bitterest  opponent  of  it, 
than  that  it  is  a  noble  hoping  against  hope,  a  noble, 
strenuous  determination  to  gather  from  the  diry  deciduous 
tree  what  the  green  alone  could  yield  7  Surely,  for  those 
who  have  still  such  a  faith,  1  will  vote  that  tbey  afaonid 
have  all  •  possible  room  to  try  it  in.  With  a  Chalmers  in 
every  British  parish  much  might  be  posaible ;  bat,  alas ! 
what  assurance  is  there  that  in  any  one  British  parish 
i  there  wiU  ever  be  another  ? 

But  enough  ef  this.  Go  as  it  may,  yoar  labonn  in  this 
!  matter  are  not  lost — no  jot  of  them  is  lost  Nay,  in  one 
I  shape  or  another,  as  1  believe,  the  thing  that  yon  adroeatc 
must  verily  realise  itself  in  this  earth,  across  what  faaines, 
poor-laws,  convulsions  and  embroiled  stnigglings  is  not 
known  to  man.  My  prayer  is,  that  a  voice  so  humaBC,  so 
true  and  wise,  may  long  be  heard  in  this  debati^  and  at- 
tentively laid  to  heart  on  all  sides. 

With  many  wishes  for  yon  and  yonrt,  with  laatiDf  esteem 
and  regard,  1  remain,  my  dear  sir,  yours  most  auscecely, 

Thomas  Casi^zlx. 

In  common  with  others,  Chalmers  was  sarprised 
at  the  common-place  aspect  of  the  Prophet  of 
Despair  when  he  came  into  contact  with  hun.  He 
describes  his  wayward  countryman  aa— 

A  strong-featured  man,  and  of  strong  sense.  We  were 
most  cordial  and  coalescing,  and  he  very  compUmcntsry 
and  pleasant ;  but  his  talk  was  not  at  all  Carljlith,  moeh 
rather  the  plain  and  manly  conversation  of  good,  ordiaaiy 
common  sense,  with  a  deal  of  hearty  laufhing  on  both 
sides. — P.  005. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  the  vexed  qaestioDS 
connected  with  the  disniption  of  the  northern 
Church  establisliments,  as  all  our  readers  must 
know  that  they  were  caused  by  jealousies  as  to  the 
respective  boundaries  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
elements,  and  also  because  more  readable  matter 
will  be  found  connected  with  the  eventa  of  the 
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disruption  than  with  the  polemical  topics  out  of 
which  it  had  ite  origin.  For  example,  there  was 
the  falling  of  the  portrait  of  William  III.  from  the 
walls  of  Holyrood,  just  as  his  grace  the  Queen  s 
High  Commissioner  was  about  to  proceed  to  open 
the  disniptioa  Assembly  of  the  Church — an  omi- 
nous accident,  considering  that  the  settlement 
granted  at  the  Revolution  was  that  day,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  reforming  party,  to  be  practically 
revoked.  Then  we  have  Dr.  Hanna's  graphic 
account  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Free  Church 
ministers  from  the  old  place  of  meeting. 

A  Tsst  mnltiknde  of  people  stood  congregated  in  George's- 
BtTMt,  orowdiog-in  upon  the  cburch-doors.  When  the  deed 
WM  done  within,  the  intimation  of  it  passed  like  lightning 
throogb  the  mass  without;  and  when  the  forms  of  their 
most  Tenerated  clergymen  were  seen  emerging  from  the 
charch,  a  loud  and  irrepressible  cheer  burst  from  their  lips 
•ad  echoed  through  the  now  half  empty  Assembly  Hall. 
There  was  no  design  on  the  part  of  the  clergymen  to  form 
isto  a  procession,  but  they  were  forced  to  it  by  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  lane  opened  for  their  egress  through  the 
heart  of  the  crowd.  Falling  into  line,  and  walking  three 
abreast,  they  formed  into  a  column  which  extended  for  a 
qasrter  of  a  mile  and  more.  As  they  moved  along  to  the 
new  hall  prepared  for  their  reception,  very  diiferent  feelings 
prevailed  among  the  numberless  spectators  who  lined  the 
streets,  and  thronged  each  window,  and  door,  and  balcony 
on  either  side.  Some  gazed  in  stupid  wonder :  the  ma- 
jority looked  on  in  silent  admiration.  A  few  were  seen  to 
smile,  as  if  in  mockery ;  while  here  and  there,  as  the  child 
or  wife  of  somo  outgoing  minister  caught  sight  of  a  hus- 
band's or  a  father's  form  accomplishing  an  act  which  was 
to  leave  his  family  homeless  and  unprovided,  warm  tear- 
drops gathered,  which,  as  if  half-ashamed  of  them,  the 
hand  of  faith  was  in  haste  to  wipe  away.  There  were  law- 
judges  there,  who  had  placed  themselves  where  they  could 
be  unseen  observers  of  what  took  place,  who  must  have 
felt  perplexed,  it  may  be  saddened,  when  they  saw  realised 
before  their  eyes  the  fruits  of  their  decisions.  Elsewhere 
in  the  city  Lord  Jeffrey  was  sitting  reading  in  his  quiet 
room,  when  one  burst  in  upon  him  saying,  "  Well,  what  do 
joa  think  of  it?  more  Uian  four  hundred  of  them  are 
aetoally  out  !*'  The  book  was  flung  aside,  and  springing 
to  bis  feet  Lord  Jeffrey  exclaimed,  "  I'm  proud  of  my 
country !  There  is  not  another  country  upon  the  earth 
where  saeh  a  deed  could  have  been  done !" — Pp.  328,  9. 

The  hardships  induced  by  this  movement  are 

also  felicitoufily  described. 

One  venerable  minister  had  to  send  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren away  to  a  distance  of  seventy  miles — ^not  a  house  or 
hnt  nearer  being  open  for  their  accommodation — and  he 
had  himself  to  take  a  room  in  the  only  inn  which  the  district 
supplied.  Another  was  asked  by  his  widowed  daughter  to 
•hare  a  cottage  within  his  parish,  in  which  she  lived,  but 
the  noble  proprietor  interfered.  She  was  warned  that  if 
she  harboured  her  own  parent  in  her  house  she  would  for- 
feit  her  right  to  her  dwelling,  as  it  was  not  desired  that 
tny  house  on  this  estate  should  be  "  a  lodging-house  for 
dissenters."  A  third,  driven  from  one  of  the  loveliest 
homes,  compelled  to  study  in  a  wretched  garret,  and  to 
sleep  often  with  nothing  between  him  and  the  open  hea- 
vens but  the  cold  slate  covered  with  hoar-frost,  his  very 
breath  frozen  upon  the  bed-clothes — sank  into  the  grave ! 
From  the  manse  of  Tongue  the  patriarchal  clergyman  and 
bis  son,  who  was  his  assistant  and  successor,  separating 
themselves  from  their  families,  retired  to  a  very  humble 
abode.     The  exposure  and  privation  were  too  mueh  for 

them — ^they  both  caught  fever  and  died Saeh  are 

single  leaves  of  a  record  which,  if  ever  the  history  of  the 
fir»t  plantation  of  the  Free  Church  be  fully  written,  will  be 
a  book  of  many  and  strangely-coloured  pages.* — Pp.  856.  7. 

*  We  had  thc>ught  that  the  petty  persecution  of  refusing 
sites  for  the  Free  Uhurch  had  been  bo  thoroughlv  yentilated 
in  Parliament  that  all  complaint  on  this  head  baa  lonff  since 
been  removed;  but  we  have  ascertained  that  no  site  has  yet 


The  new  community  illustrated  the  forcing 
effects  of  persecution  ;  and  in  the  few  years  of  its 
history  that  elapsed  previous  to  the  death  of  its 
distinguished  leader,  500  churches  had  been  erected, 
at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  £300,000.  The  work  of 
general  church-building  being  in  some  measure 
provided  for,  Chalmers,  with  characteristic  energy, 
set  about  the  institution  of  a  territorial  church, 
fully  equipped  with  minister,  teachers  and  visitors, 
the  object  being  the  religious,  moral  and  social 
elevation  of  the  degraded  masses  within  the  se- 
lected district,  which,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, comprehended  the  locality  of  the  notorious 
Burke  murders,  and  was  otherwise  populated  with 
ignorance,  misery  and  vice.  The  block  of  tene- 
ments set  apart  for  the  experiment  comprised  41 1 
families,  involving  a  gross  population  of  2000,  of 
whom  about  ]  500  attended  no  church,  and  290 
children  were  growing  up  untaught. 

The  physical  and  moral  condition  of  this  district  was 
deplorable :  one  fourth  were  paupers  on  the  poor-roll,  and 
one  fourth  were  street-beggars,  thieves  or  prostitutes. 
When  Mr.  Tasker,  their  future  minister,  made  his  first 
visits  to  some  of  the  filthiest  closes,  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  him  to  find  Arom  twenty  to  thirty  men,  women 
and  children  huddled  together  in  one  putrid  dwelling, 
lying  indiscriminately  on  the  ^oor,  waiting  the  retom  of 
the  bearer  of  some  well-oonoooted  begging-letter,  or  the 
coming  oh  of  that  darkness  under  which  they  might  sally 
out  to  earn,  by  fair  means  or  by  foul,  the  purchase-money 
of  renewed  debauchery.  Upon  one  occasion  he  entered  a 
tenement  with  from  twelve  to  twenty  apartments,  where 
every  human  being,  man  and  woman,  were  so  drunk  that 
they  could  not  hear  their  own  squalid  infants  crying  in 
vain  to  them  for  food.  He  purchased  some  bread  for  the 
children,  and  entering  a  few  minutes  afterwards  a  neigh- 
bouring dram-shop,  he  found  a  half-drunk  mother  driving 
a  bargain  for  more  whiskey  with  the  very  bread  which  her 
famishing  children  should  have  been  eating.  He  once 
went  to  a  funeral,  and  found  the  assembled  company  all  so 
drunk  around  the  corpse  that  he  had  to  go  and  beg  some 
sober  neighbours  to  come  and  carry  the  coffin  to  the  grave. 
P.  395. 

Dr.  Hanna  admits  that  these  were  extreme 
cases,  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  locality 
was  bad  in  the  extreide.  and  that  in  its  selection 
the  capabilities  of  the  territorial  scheme  were  fairly 
put  to  the  test.  Chalmers  commenced  operations 
by  appointing  twenty  visitors  over  twenty  sections 
of  the  West  Port,  each  section  including  (by  one 
of  those  arithmetical  homologies  of  which  he  was 
so  fond,  and  of  which  more  anon)  about  twenty 
families.  The  visitors  were  to  hold  weekly  meet- 
ings with  their  charges,  and  to  offer  Christian 
advices,  but  no  alms,  food  or  clothing ;  it  being 
his  settled  conviction  that  mere  eleemosynary 
undertakings  were  productive  of  no  benefit ;  and 
so  rigid  was  he  on  this  score  that  be  set  his  face 
against  gratuitous  education,  on  the  plea  that  the 
teaching  for  which  a  trifle  was  paid  would  be  more 

been  obtained  for  a  congregation  of  this  body  in  Crathie,  the 
parish  in  which  Balmoral  is  situated,  and  that  under  the 
pressure  of  the  refusal  the  congregation  has  been  reduced  in 
numbers.  The  Queen  comes  mto  formal  possession  of  the 
Balmoral  property  in  a  few  months,  and  we  fed  assured  that 
her  Majes^  is  too  liberal  to  reAise  toleration  to  anj  of  her 
subjects.  The  Free  Chureh  minister  of  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Ballater  is  also  unable  to  get  a  site  for  a  manse ; 
but  we  have  every  confidence  that  the  vicinage  of  Queen 
Victoria  will  infuse  such  a  healthj  tone  amongst  the  Celtic 
proprietors  of  the  district  as  will  lead  them  to  act  more  in 
accordance  with  the  enlightenment  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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valued  than  that  which  was  ohtained  for  nothing. 
After  the  visitors  had  plied  their  vocation  for  some 
weeks,  Chalmers  summoned  a  conference  with  the 
"  West  Porters"  in  the  upper  floor  of  a  crazy  tan- 
nery, and  here  unfolded  to  such  as  chose  to  attend 
the  plans  which  he  intended  to  carry  into  effect 
for  their  improvement,  one  of  those  being,  that 
their  children  were  to  be  offered  a  first-rate  educa- 
tion at  the  small  charge  of  twopence  each  per 
week.  The  school  opened  with  sixty-four  pupils, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  year  250  were  in  attendance, 
the  great  mass  being  drawn  from  the  West  Port. 
The  next  step  was  the  church,  which  was  up-hill 
work  for  some  time,  the  first  attendants  ''being 
mostly  old  women ;"  but  the  cause  waxed  strong, 
and  a  church  was  ultimately  built,  which  now  re- 
joices in  occupied  pews,  three-fourths  of  the  wor- 
shippers beiug  drawTi  from  within  the  geographical 
limits  originally  chalked  out  A  library,  savings- 
bank,  washing-house,  and  female  industrial  school 
all  followed,  and  the  experiment  may  now  be  con- 
sidered as  successful.  The  school  furnished  some 
striking  results,  Chalmers  insisting  on  rigid  ablu- 
tions among  the  scholars,  and  taking  cognizance 
of  the  physical  department  down  to  the  element 
of  hair-cutting.  In  his  own  humorous  style,  he 
Bays — 

We  have  made  a  bargain — I  don't  know  that  it  is  a  very 
cheap  one — but  we  got  a  hairdreaser  to  clip  the  boya' 
beada  at  eighteen  pence  a-dezen,  whioh  is  at  the  rate  of 
three-halfpence  per  head. 

Of  the  genuine  kindliness  of  feeling  that  held  so 
large  a  place  in  the  nature  of  Chalmers,  the  present 
volume  supplies  numerous  instances.  Tholuck, 
the  German  theologian,  visited  Edinburgh  in  1 846, 
and  the  two  celebrities  enjoyed  much  friendly  in- 
tercourse, but  the  concluding  interview  surpassed 
the  whole. 

The  day  before  Tholack^s  departure,  Chalmers  called. 
He  aat  widi  him  only  for  a  few  minutes  and  said  little,  but 
looked  at  him  constantly  with  an  expression  of  earnest 
interest  and  affection.  He  rose  to  take  leave ;  and  instead 
of  taking  him  by  the  hand,  he  threw  his  arms  round  his 
neck  and  kissed  him,  while  "Ood  bless  yea,  my  dear 
friend,"  broke  with  apparent  difficulty  from  his  over-charged 
heart.  After  Chalmers  left,  it  was  noticed  that  a  tear  had 
gathered  in  the  eye  of  him  who  had  received  the  apostolic 
benediction  and  seal  of  brotherhood  from  one  he  loved  and 
venerated  so  much.  His  only  observation  was  a  half-mut- 
tered, half-spoken  "then  tin  kuss*' — even  a  kiss. 

He  cultivated  a  close  intimacy  with  his  students, 
and  laughingly  wondered  if  they  had  for  him  the 
same  reverence  that  he  had  had  for  his  early 
teachers.  His  love,  too,  for  his  grandchildren  was 
unbounded;  and  when  separated  from  tbem  by 
scarlet-fever,  his  letters,  despatched  from  one  room 
to  another,  are  perfect  models  of  epistolary  corres- 
pondence for  the  young.  The  ties  of  his  birth- 
place were  never  eradicated :  and  to  the  lai$t  he 
loved  to  wander  amongst  the  minutest  scenes  of 
early  life.  This  joyousness  of  feeling  was  so  fresh 
and  buoyant,  that  the  dew  of  youth  seemed  to  re- 
main permanently  with  him.  He  could  not  think 
himself  old ;  and  when  he  saw  a  matronly  person 
whose  years  might  possibly  be  fewer  than  his  own, 
he  declared  that  ho  could  not  avoid  paying  the 
deepest  reverence.    One  chord  of  early  life  was 


struck  in  Uter  times  which  deserves  apeoial  atten- 
tion.  It  was  the  recalling  of  probably  the  firBt 
object  of  his  affection,  under  circumstances  which, 
to  those  who  regard  Chalmers  as  a  grave  theo- 
logian or  a  thoughtful  economist,  will  appear  suffi- 
ciently strange.  During  his  last  visit  (184$)  to 
his  native  village  of  Anstruther,  many  favourite 
haunts  were  re-called. 

But  the  most  interesting  visit  of  all  was  to  Bamsnoir, 
a  place  a  few  miles  distant  on   the  way  to  Crail.    in  bis 

achool-boy  days  it  bad  been  occupied  by  Captain  B , 

whose  eldest  daughter  rode  in  daily  on  a  little  pooj  to  the 
school  at  Anstruther.  Dr.  Chalmers  was  then  a  boy  of 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  but  he  was  not  too 
young  for  an  attachment  of  a  singularly  tenacious  hold. 

Miss  B was  married,  I  believe,  while  he  was  }et  at 

college,  to  Mr.  F ,  aad  his  opportunities  of  seeiofrber 

in  after-life  were  few ;  but  that  early  impression  never  faded 
from  his  heart.  At  the  time  of  hia  visit  to  Anstrather,  in 
1845,  she  had  been  dead  for  many  years;  but,  at  Dr. 
Chalmers's  particular  request,  her  younger  sister  met  him 
at  Bamsmuir.  Having  made  the  most  affectionate  in- 
quiries  about  Mrs.  F and  her  family,  he  inquired  par- 
ticularly about  her  death,  receiving  with  deep  emotioD  the 
inteUigence  that  she  had  died  in  the  full  Christian  hope, 
and  that  some  of  his  own  letters  to  her  sister  had  served  to 
soothe  and  comfort  her  latest  hour.  '*  Mrs.  W.,"  said  be, 
eagerly,  **  is  there  a  portrait  of  your  sister  anywhere  in  this 
house  ?"  She  took  him  to  a  room  and  pointed  to  a  profile 
whieh  hung  upon  the  waU.  He  planted  himself  before  it, 
gazed  on  it  with  intense  earnestness,  took  down  the  pic- 
ture, took  out  his  card,  and,  by  two  wafers,  fixed  it  fixioly 
on  the  back  of  the  portrait,  exactly  opposite  to  the  face. 
Having  replaced  the  likeneas,  he  stood  before  it  and  bust 
into  a  flood  of  tears,  aceompanied  by  the  warmest  ex- 
pressions of  attachment.  AAer  leaving  the  house,  he  saon- 
tered  in  silence  round  the  garden  buried  in  old  reeol- 
lections,  heaving  a  sigh  occasionally,  and  muttering  to 
himself,  **  More  than  forty  years  ago."  It  is  not  often  that 
boyish  feeling  survives  so  long,  and  atill  less  fluent  dist 
after  such  a  life  of  variety  and  occupation  as  hia  had  beeOf  it 
should  break  out  so  freshly  and  attongly ;  nor  would  ve 
have  ventured  to  record  the  incident,  did  it  not  appear  to 
ns  to  prove  that  Dr.  Chalmers  was  as  much  distinguished 
for  the  tenderness  and  tenacity  of  his  attachmenu  as  for 
the  brilliancy  of  his  intellectual  gifts. 

If  phrenology  were  true,  Dr.  Chalmers  most 
have  been  largely  possessed  of  the  organ  of  number ; 
but  as  that  science  falsely  ascribed  to  him  a  large 
and  weighty  brain — the  post  nwrtem  belying  both 
attributes — we  can  only  state  the  facta  of  his  nu- 
merical tendencies  without  certifying  their  iden- 
tity with  craniological  development..  Observe, 
then,  how  mathematically  he  describes  the  apart- 
ment where  a  sitting  took  place  of  the  French 
Institute. 

The  room  is  a  large  oblong;  the  table  annnlar,  aad  is 
an  ellipse  of  great  eccentricity  ;  the  preaidenf  a  platftms  is 
at  the  extremity  of  the  conj agate  axis.  The  members  sit 
round  the  exterior  circumference  of  the  table,  aod  the 
strangers  on  two  rows  of  forms  along  the  walls. — P.  51. 

Dr.  Hanna  afterwards  tells  us  that — 

A  taste  for  numerical  arrangement  was  exhibited  in  the 
most  insiguificaDt  actions  auH  habits  of  his  life.  It  rrgn- 
lated  every  part  of  his  toilet,  down  even  to  the  daily  su-op- 
ping  of  his  razor.  Beginning  with  his  minimum,  wbieh 
was  two  strokes,  he  added  one  airoke  moro  each  day  sae^ 
oessively  tiU  he  got  up  to  a  number  fixed  on  ea  his  msxi* 
mum,  on  reaching  which  he  reversed  the  process*  dini- 
nishing  tbe  number  of  his  strokes  by  one  each  day  till  the 
lowest  point  was  touched  ;  and  so,  by  what  he  would  bsve 
oalled  a  series  of  oscillations  between  his  maxinnm  aad 
hia  minimum,  thia  matter  of  atropping  uDdavinioitly  pn- 
greaaed.  ...  Hia  staff  was  put  down  to  the  ffovad  xtga- 
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Itrlj  al  eaeh  fourth  foot-fall ;  and  the  ntimber  of  its  desoents 
gate  him  a  prvttj  aocarate  roeasare  of  the  space  over 
which  he  walked.  Habit  had  rendered  the  countiog  of 
these  descents  an  easy — indeed  almost  a  mechanical  opera- 
tion ;  so  that  thoagh  meeting  friends,  and  sastaining  an 
aoimated  eon?ersation,  it  still  went  on.  .  .  .  One  winter 
he  kept  an  aooarate  reckoning  of  the  number  of  persons 
he  met  upon  the  road  each  daj,  curious  to  know  whether 
a  fixed  average  would  be  observed,  or  whether  it  would 
vary  as  the  days  shortened  or  lengthened. 

These  arithmetical  tendencies  did  not  repress 

more  generous  miscellaneous  studies;  and  we  find 

that  at  **  even-tide"   he  re-perused  Shakspeare, 

Milton  and  Gibbon.     It  was  only  under  such  a 

combination  of  studies  that  a  statement  like  the 

following  could  have  been  conceived.     He  was 

arguing  strenuously  on  the  ability  of  the  poorest 

to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  ministry,  and 

he  thus  clenches  his  position. 

I  am  only  sorry,  when  some  of  the  Highland  brethren 
were  telling  us  of  the  inability  of  the  people  in  some  dis- 
triers  to  girt  anything,  that  I  did  not  pot  the  question, 
whether  the  praotioe  of  snuffing  was  at  all  prevalent  among 
them.  Why,  I  believe  that  I  could  make  out  by  the 
Excise  returns  that,  in  the  Island  of  Islay  alone,  some 
J&6000  a-year  is  spent  in  tobacco.  The  power  of  littles  is 
wonderfol ;  I  began  with  pennies ;  I  now  eome  down  to 
pinehes,  and  say  that,  if  we  got  but  a  tenth  of  the  snuff 
uaed  by  Highlanders— every  tenth  pinch— it  would  enable 
us  to  support  our  whole  ecclesiastical  system  in  the  High- 
lands. It  is  astonishing,  the  power  of  infinitesimals !  The 
mass  of  the  planet  Jupiter  is  made  up  of  infinitesimals ; 
aad  floiely,  after  that,  it  is  in  the  power  of  infinitesimals 
to  make  up  a  stipend  for  the  minister  of  Ballaehulish.— 
P,  369. 

Akin  to  this  in  humour  is  the  following : — 

He  olleti  lold  a  favourite  story  about  a  Highland  bap- 
tism.  A  clergyman  went  to  administer  the  rite  in  the  house 
of  one  of  bis  hearers,  near  which  there  ran  a  small  burn  or 
river,  which,  when  he  reached  it,  was  so  deep  and  swollen 
with  recent  rains  that  be  eould  not  get  aeross.  In  these 
eife«iMtaii«et  he  tiild  the  father  to  bring  the  child  down 


to  the  bom-side.  Furnished  with  a  wooden  scoop,  the 
clergyman  stood  upon  the  one  side,  and  the  father,  holding 
his  child  as  far  out  as  he  could,  stood  upon  the  other. 
The  service  proceeded,  ami,  when  the  time  came  for 
sprinkling  the  babe,  the  minister,  dipping  the  scoop  into 
the  water,  flung  its  contents  across,  aiming  at  the  child's 
face.  He  failed  more  than  once,  calling  out  to  the  father 
after  each  new  trial,  "  Weel,  hast  gotten  ony  yet  ?" 

A  baptismal  scene  also  occurred  in  Chalmers* 
own  history,  and  we  shall  give  it  in  his  own 
words.  Being  in  Bristol,  he  called  on  Mr.  Ellis, 
the  author  of  the  "  Polvnesian  Researches:*'— 

Our  tea  was  followed  up  by  the  baptism  of  the  younger 
children,  which  was  laid  upon  me  with  the  full  consent  and 
approbation  of  Mr.  Haines,  their  clergyman.  It  was  a  very 
awkward  affair ;  one  vivacious  boy  of  fourteen  months  was 
kicking,  and  sprawling,  and  laughing  during  the  whole  of 
my  address;  and  then,  to  complete  the  thing,  the  bairn, 
instead  of  being  held  out  to  me  horizontally,  was  held  out 
perpendicularly,  so  that  I  could  not  apply  Uie  water  to  the 
face  of  it  but  by  touching  its  brow  with  my  wet  handful, 
and  letting  as  much  as  I  could  trickle  down.  The  child 
(Alexander  Robert)  thought  I  was  playing  with  it,  and  got 
up  a  great  guffaw  of  a  laugh  as  the  water  flowed  down  on 
its  cheeks.  I  learned  afterwards  that  the  Independent 
ministers,  like  the  Epiioopalian,  take  the  child  in  the  one 
arm,  and  baptise  with  the  other — a  thing  which  I  could 
not  have  managed,  and  more  especially  with  a  boy  so  active 
and  athletic  as  he  was.  This  explained,  however,  the  per- 
pendicularity of  the  presentation  by  the  father. — P.  008. 

About  a  fortnight  after  this  circumstance,  Ohal- 
mers  was  in  eternity.  He  returned  home  after 
giving  his  evidence  on  the  House  of  Commons 
Committee  on  Free  Church  Sites,  and  one  morn- 
ing, without  previous  sign  or  warning,  he  was 
found  in  bed  quite  dead,  the  placid  features  indi- 
cating that  he  had  passed  into  those  heavens  for 
whi2h  his  manly  piety  and  devoted  labours  had 
long  been  fitting  him,  without  groan,  or  struggle, 
/)r  pain. 
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I  AM  an  old  man  now,  and  though  my  life  has 
been  full  of  adventures,  some  of  a  rather  odd,  and 
some  of  a  haisardoua  description,  it  is  very  little 
that  has  been  said  about  them.  It  was  not  near  bo 
much  the  fasliion  in  my  time  as  it  ia  now  to  let  all 
the  world  know  how  the  secret  and  silent  ma- 
chinery of  justice  did  its  business.  We,  whose 
function  it  was  to  work  out  the  retribution  due  to 
crime,  kept  our  own  counsel,  and  made  no  more 
revelations  than  we  were  obliged  to  make.  Wp- 
coold  not  afford  to  do  so,  in  fact.  We  had  not 
the  means  and  facilities  that  later  times  have 
afforded  to  our  suocessore.  Railways  existed  only 
in  the  brains  of  projectors  and  speculators,  whom 
the  wiae  world  looked  upon  as  madmen ;  and  the 
electrie  telegraph  had  not  even  got  so  far  as  to  be 
laughed  at,  which  I  have  observed  is  generally  the 
first  step  forward  of  all  great  discoveries.  So,  as 
I  said,  we  kept  our  own  counsel,  and  made  up,  as 
far  as  w«  oonld,  by  seeresy,  cunning  and  stratagem 
for  the  want  of  better  tools  to  work  with.    Fifty 


years  ago  thief-taking  had  not  grown  into  a 
science,  and  there  was  then  much  more  uncertainty 
in  the  practice  even  of  sciences  than  there  is  at 
present.  Still,  we  did  not  let  all  the  rogues  escape 
us ;  and  I  am  given  to  understand  they  are  not  all 
caught  even  now.  In  deprecation  of  the  present 
fashion  of  decrying  us  old  fellows  who  are  laid 
upon  the  shelf,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  pre- 
sent the  reader  with  a  short  sample  of  my  own 
e.i[perieuce,  which  will  show  that  we  did  some- 
thing, at  any  rate,  towards  the  capture  and  punish- 
ment of  offenders. 

It  is  now  between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago 
that  a  tradesman,  in  a  large  way  of  business  in  the 
city  of  Bath,  inclosed  in  a  very  corpulent  letter, 
directed  to  a  wholesale  house  in  London,  a  heavy 
sum  of  money,  amounting,  if  I  recollect  right,  to 
little  short  of  £2000  in  Bank  of  England  notes. 
The  letter,  which  was  posted  by  the  tradesman  him- 
self, never  reached  its  destination.  No  trace  of  it 
could  be  discovered,   upon  inquiry  at  the  post* 
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offices,  oitlior  in  Bath  or  Lon<lon  ;  but  it  was  found 
that  before  any  investigation  had  been  set  on  foot, 
some  days  having  unavoidably  elapsed  ere  any 
suspicion  of  robbery  occurred,  the  whole  of  the 
stolen  notes  had  been  passed  in  London,  and  most 
of  them  had  found  their  way  to  the  cash-boxes  of 
different  hankers.     To  me  was  assigned  the  task  of 
scenting  out  the  trail  of  the  thief;  and  I  imme- 
diately set  about  the   business,  though    I   must 
confess  with  very  indifferent  hope  of  success.   The 
notes  bad,  as  I  soon  became  aware,  all  been  changed 
by  one  person,,  so  that  there  was  probably  no  con- 
federate in  the  crinio,  and  consequently  less  chance 
of  discovery.     The  descriptions  given  by  the  dif- 
ferent persons  who  had  changed  the  notes  of  the 
person  who  had  paid  them  away,   though  they 
varied  very  much  in  many  particulars,  as  descrip- 
tions of  persons  always  do,  yet  tallied  in  one  re- 
spect :  they  all  described  him  as  a  merry,  vivacious, 
gentlemanly  man  of  about  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
and  a  little  under  the  middle  size.     In  one  place, 
moreover^  where  he  had  changed  a  hundred-pound 
note  to  pay  for  a  green-striped  silk  dress,  he  was 
accompanied  by  a  lady,  young,  tall,  sprightly,  but 
not  handsome.  The  young  shopman  at  the  draper  s 
in  Oxford-street,  who  gave  me  this  clue,  added 
further,  that  he  thought  the  lady  was  no  stranger 
to  town,  she  having  been  to  the  shop  since  alone 
for  ribbons  to  match  the  silk,  and  that  perhaps 
she  might  be  met  with  without  much  trouble.     I 
thought  so  too,  and,  furnished  with  a  pattern  of 
silk  from  the  same  piece,  I  commenced  a  prowl, 
which  I  continued  day  and  night  in  all  likely  and 
unlikely  localities,  endeavouring  to  match  my  pat- 
tern upon  the  dresses  of   young    ladies  "tall, 
sprighUy,  but  not  handsome."  My  exertions  were 
not  without  their  reward.     I  found  the  lady, 
habited  aa  I  expected,  in  the  green-striped  silk — 
but  was  no  nearer  to  tiie  thief  than  before.    She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  woman  who  kept  a  lodging- 
house  in  Piccadilly.  The  person  who  had  changed 
the  notes  was  a  lodger,  who  had  stayed  in  town 
for  a  few  days  only — who  had  appeared  to  take  a 
particular  pleasure  in  her  society — ^had  induced 
her,  with  her  parents*  consent,  to  accompany  him 
in  a  round  of  sight-seeing — ^had  treated  her  very 
handsomely,  and  purchased  for  her  several  trinkets 
and  the  dress  in  question.    He  had  given  out  that 
he  was  on  his  way  to  France ;  but  this,  I  soon  dis- 
covered, was  nothing  but  a  blind,  since  he  had 
never  applied  for  a  passport  in  London,  and  I  could 
meet  with  no  trace  of  him  at  Calais  or  Boulogne, 
where  he  might  have  obtained  one  for  the  interior. 
I  could  do  no  more.    The  rogue  had  been  too  con- 
ning to  leave  a  trail  behind  him,  and,  unless  acci- 
dent should  turn  him  up,  had  effectually  given 
justice  the  slip.  MeanwhUe,  other  events  occurred 
of  more  stirring  interest,  which  drove  him  entirely 
out  of  my  mind,  and  the  af^Biir  soon  vanished 
altogether  from  my  recollection. 

About  three  years  afterwards  the  delightful  city 
of  Bath  was  honoured  with  the  presence  of  certain 
scions  of  royalty  and  the  6lite  of  the  fashionable 
world,  who  all  at  once  took  it  into  their  heads  that 
the  hot  springs,  once  so  refreshing  to  the  pigs  of 
King  Bladud,  might  prove  equally  invigorating  to 


the  blood  royal.    A  full  season  was  expected,  and 
a  full  season  there  was.    Together  with  the  nobi- 
lity of  the  capital,   down  came   the  invariable 
attendants  in  those  days  upon  wealth  and  fashion, 
a  huge  shoal,  to  wit,  of  gamblers,  sharpers,  and 
the  swell-mob,  who  calculated,  not  without  reason, 
upon  reaping  a  good  harvest  among  the  unsophis- 
ticated citizens  of  "  the  west  countree."     But  the 
authorities  at  Bow-street,  who  were  perfectly  well 
aware  of  what  was  going  on,  not  willing  to  let 
them  have  all  the  fun  to  themselves,  resolved  to 
have  a  hand  in  the  game,  and  to  seize  the  oppor* 
tunity  of  thinning  the  ranks  of  the  pick-pockots 
espocialiy,   and  of  sending  a   batch  of  the  old 
oft'endcrs  upon  their  travels  for  the  good  of  the 
country.   It  would  have  been  easy  to  frighten  them 
back  to  London,  by  allowing  a  few  of  my  London 
colleagues  to  show  their  well-known  faces  in  the 
streets  of  Bath.     It  w^as  judged  better  to  take  the 
worst  of  the  rascals,  if  it  could  be  managed,  in 
flagrante  delicto,  and  rid  the  realm  of  them  at 
once  as  a  warning  to  the  rest    For  this  purpose, 
I,  as  I  knew  the  town  and  waa  known  to  many  of 
the  inhabitants  in  consequence  of  my  investiga- 
tions on  the  subject  of  the  post-office  robbery,  waa 
sent'  down  to  take  what  measures  I  chose  for  the 
speedy  capture  of  the  light-fingered  race.   Having 
communicated  my  plan,  and  made  some  necessary 
arrangements    with    the    corporation-officers,    I 
walked  forth  the  day  after  my  arrival  rigged  out 
as  the  very  model  of  a  gentleman  farmer,  and  with 
eyes,  mouth  and  pockets  wide  open,  and  a  stout 
gold-headed  cane  in  my  hand,  strolled  leisurely 
through  the  fashionable  thoroughfares,  the  pump- 
room,  and  the  assembly-rooms,  like  a  fat  goose 
waiting  to  be  plucked.     I  wore  a  pair  of  yellow 
gloves  well  wadded,  to  save  me  from  ftJluig, 
through  a  moment's  inadvertency,  into  my  own 
snare,  which  snare  consisted  of  about  fifty  fish- 
hooks,  large  black  hackles,  firmly  sewn,  barb 
downwards,  into  each  of  the  pockets  of  my  bran 
new  leather  breeches.  The  most  blundering  "png* 
alive  might  have  easily  got  his  hand  to  the  bottom 
of  my  pockets,  but  to  get  it  out  again,  without 
tearing  every  particle  of  fiesh  from  the  bones,  was 
a  sheer  impossibility.  As  I  lounged  staring  about, 
I  took  care  never  to  see  any  of  my  old  coatomen 
untQ  the  convulsive  tug  at  one  or  other  of  the 
pockets  announced  the  capture  of  a  thief.     I  then 
coolly  linked  my  arm  in  that  of  the  prieoner,  UM 
him  in  a  confidential  whisper  who  I  was,  and  pro- 
fessed to  wonder  that  he  did  not  know  me ;  assiued 
him  I  did  not  wish  to  hurt  his  feelings  by  expo- 
sure, as  he  was  a  bit  of  a  gentleman ;  and,  walkisg 
him  off  to  a  private  receptacle  in  Orange  Groves 
where  my  coadjutors  were  in  waiting,  released 
him  from  hook  to  be  consigned  to  the  tender  merdes 
of  Crook,  who  was  then  a  magistrate  of  the  city.  I 
should  perhaps  be  accused  of  boasting  if  I  declared 
how  many  head  of  game  I  bagged  the  first  day. 
One  circumstance  made  me  laugh  in  apile  of  my- 
self:  as  I  was  walking  off  with  the  first  victini, 
we  came  bolt  upon  his  "  pal,"  who,  seeing  me  arm 
in  arm  with  his  fellow,  naturally  supposed  I  was 
a  picked-up  pigeon,  and,  eager  for  his  ahareof  the 
plucking,  actually  walked  with  ns  into  the  tnp 
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without  being  hooked.  The  second  day's  sport 
WAS  mach  less  productive  than  the  first ;  the  ruse 
had  somehow  got  wind,  and  the  rogues  had  taken 
a  panic  On  the  third  day  I  showed  myself  in 
my  troe  colours,  and,  in  company  with  the  town 
police,  scoured  out  the  dens  of  the  evil-doers,  and 
warned  all  that  yet  remained  of  the  London  prac- 
titioners to  quit  the  town  within  twelve  hours 
This,  and  the  seizure  of  a  couple  of  gambling- 
gangs,  with  their  apparatus,  in  a  house  in  Milson- 
street,  effectually  dispersed  the  cloud  of  villany 
that  had  settled  upon  the  .city,  and  I  began  before 
a  week  liad  elapsed  to  think  of  returning  home. 
Accordingly,  I  took  a  place  in  the  mail  which  left 
the  York  House  at  nine  o'clock,  and  amused  my- 
self in  the  interim  by  walking  about  the  town  and 
gossiping  occasionally  with  such  of  the  inhabi- 
tants with  whom  I  had  formed  a  temporary  ac* 
quaintance. 

I  was  standing  at  the  corner  of  Milsom-street, 
near  Loder's  music-shop,  and  laughing  with  the 

Rev.  Mr.   ,  officiating   curate  of  the  

Church,  when  we  were  joined  by  a  gentlemanly 
man,  who  shook  hands  with  the  curate  and  in- 
qnired  the  subject  of  our  mirth,  bowing  politely  to 

me.    Mr. introduced  us  to  each  other,  when, 

upon  looking  in  the  stranger  s  face,  an  undefinable 
something  secretly  told  me  that  though  I  did  not 
know  him,  and  though  I  could  not  recollect  having 
ever  seen  him  before,  yet  that  I  ought  to  have 
known  him,  and  mmt  know  him  and  all  about 
him  by  some  means  or  other.  I  took  good  notice 
of  his  countenance  and  figure,  and  my  conviction 
of  some  as  yet  unaccountable  connexion  between 
him  and  me  grew  momentarily  stronger  and 
stronger.  He  did  not  once  look  me  in  the  face, 
and  I  thought  changed  colour  slightly  when  he 
heard  my  vocation  mentioned;  he  very  shortly 
took  his  leave.     I  inquired  immediately  who  he 

was.    "Oh,"   aaid  Mr. ,  "he  is  the  landlord 

of  the  Fox,  at  Midford,  a  most  welcome  personage, 
I  can  assure  you,  to  the  eyes  of  an  angler,  after  a 
warm  day'B  fishing  in  Coombe -brook ;  a  very  worthy 
and  respectable  sort  of  man  he  is,  and  a  most  at- 
tentive host."  I  could  not  make  it  out,  nor  for 
the  life  of  me  account  for  the  strange  ideas  that  ran 
in  my  head — the  presentiment  that  already  rose  in 
my  mind  that  it  was  my  destiny  to  coil  a  halter 
Toxoid  the  neck  of  that  "  worthy  and  respectable 
sort  of  man."  Do  what  I  would,  I  could  not  get 
the  notion  out  of  my  head  all  the  evening.  At 
length  the  time  came  for  starting.  I  walked  to 
the  eoaeh-o£Eice,  clapped  my  portmanteau  in  the 
front  boot,  and,  as  Fate  would  have  it,  found 
myself  the  sole  inside  passenger.  Here,  left  to  my 
own  thoughts,  as  the  mail  rattled  lightly  along  the 
<l<rk  road,  I  began  calling  myself  to  account  why 
the  common-place  physiognomy  of  the  stranger  I 
had  met  in  the  afternoon,  and  .whom  I  had  never, 
to  my  knowledge,  seen  before,  should  haunt  me 
incessantly  as  it  did.  I  ran  over  in  my  mind  all 
Jny  experience  in  the  profession,  from  the  very 
first  pickpocket  captured  twenty  years  before  down 
to  the  transactions  of  yesterday.  That  face  was 
never  among  the  number  of  my  prisoners.  No, 
it  was  altogether  new  to  me;  and  yet,  I  thought 


again,  is  that  the  face  of  one  whom  I  ought  to  have 
captured,  though  I  never  did  ?  Let  me  see.  I 
began  again  to  revise  all  the  fruitless  chases  I  had 
made  in  the  course  of  my  life,  and  to  compare  the 
descriptions  of  every  missing  rogue  with  the  face 
and  figure  of  the  stranger.  Before  the  coach 
stopped  for  supper  at  Newbury  I  had  come  upon 
the  right  scent  "That's  the  man,"  said  I  td 
myself,  "who  stole  the  two  thousand  pound  letter 
from  the  Post-office  three  years  ago!"  After 
supper,  I  had  leisure  to  think  the  matter  over,  and 
to  form  my  plans ;  and  having  settled  what  I 
would  do,  I  went  comfortably  to  sleep  and  en- 
joyed a  good  night's  rest  at  my  ease  in  the  coach. 
I  reported  myself  at  the  office  the  same  morning, 
and  requested  a  private  conference  with  my  supe- 
riors. It  M'as  immediately  granted,  when  I  stated 
that  I  had  grounds  for  supposing  myself  at  length 
in  the  way  of  clearing  up  the  affair  of  the  robbery, 
and  asked  for  leave  to  pursue  the  investigation  in 
my  own  way,  with  such  assistance  only  as  I  should 
see  fit  to  apply  for.  No  objection  was  made  to  my 
demand,  and,  supplied  with  the  necessary  funds, 
I  immediately  set  off  in  search  of  the  young  shop- 
man who  had  guided  me  in  the  matter  of  the 
sprightly  young  lady.  Though  he  had  left  his 
situation  in  Oxford-street,  he  had  fortunately  left 
his  present  address  behind  him,  and  we  were  soon 
in  conference.  To  my  inquiry  whether  he  would 
be  still  able  to  identify  the  man  we  sought,  "  Yes," 
said  he,  "  at  any  time,  among  a  thousand  others." 
"  Then,"  said  I,  "  you  will  come  with  me  and 
notice  every  man  into  whose  company  I  bring 
you ;  and  if  you  should  see  him,  you  will  pull  out 
your  watch  and  say  to  him,  '  Oblige  me  with  the 
time  by  you,  sir,  my  watch  is  stopped,' "  I  took  a 
couple  of  places  in  the  Bath  coach  for  the  same 
night,  and  having  first  placed  a  watch  upon  the 
motions  of  the  sprightly  young  lady,  who  was  still 
at  the  maternal  home  in  Piccadilly,  I  again  started 
off  with  my  companion  early  in  the  evening  for  the 
city  of  the  hot  springs. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  having  re- 
freshed ourselves  after  our  journey  with  a  nap  of 
a  couple  of  hours  and  a  good  dinner,  I  made  a  call 
in  company  with  the  young  draper  upon  the  Rev. 

Mr. .     "What  I -not    gone  yet?"   said  he, 

"  I  thought  you  were  in  London  long  before  this.'* 
I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  undeceive  him. 
"  Why,"  said  I,  "  I  have  met  with  a  young  friend ; 
and  as  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  a  day's  holiday,  I 
mean  to  take  a  turn  at  trout-fishing  along  with 
him.  I  am  come  to  ask  if  you  will  condescend  to 
join  us.  You  were  saying  the  other  day  that  you 
knew  of  some  place  where  we  might  catch  fish,  and 
get  a  decent  dinner  afterwards ;  if  you  will  make 
one  of  our  party  and  bring  any  friend  with  you, 
we  may  perhaps  spend  a  pleasant  day  together.** 
The  reverend  gentleman  was  nothing  loth,  and  we 
agreed  to  set  forth  directly  after  breakfast  on  the 
following  morning.  I  now  went  to  the  Town-hall 
in  search  of  a  couple  of  the  city-officers  in  whom  I 
knew  I  might  confide,  and  engaging  them  to  be 
at  the  brook  near  Midford-bridge,  fishing-rods  in 
hand,  on  the  morrow,  informed  them  that  they 
were  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  landlord  of  the  "  Fox,'* 
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and  in  case  of  any  symptoms  of  a  meditated  escape, 
to  take  him  into  custody.  This  precaution  I 
thought  necessary,  as  it  was  possible,  were  he  the 
man  I  sought,  he  might  recollect  the  face  of  the 
shopman  who  had  sold  him  the  striped  silk,  and 
slope  off  without  waiting  to  cook  our  dinner  for  us. 
As  we  emerged  from  the  Town-hall,  and  were  de- 
scending the  steps,  ray  eye  lighted  upon  a  couple 
of  young  fellows,  who  with  rods  in  their  hands 
and  creels  at  their  hips,  were  evidently  just  re- 
turned from  a  day's  fishing.  I  asked  them  what 
sport,  got  into  conversation,  and  following  them 
into  the  upper  parlour  of  an  inn  in  the  Borough* 
walls,  sat  down  with  them  to  taste  the  publican's 
Burton  ale.  The  disoourse  was  of  trout  and  trout- 
fishing,  and  I  made  many  inquiries  as  to  the  diffe- 
rent brooks  in  the  neighliourhood.  At  last  Midford 
was  mentioned,  and  the  **  Fox  Inn"  followed  as  a 
matter  of  course.  I  pretended  to  be  struck  with 
the  name  of  the  landlord  of  the  **  Fox,"  and  asked 
who  he  was,  where  he  came  from— could  it  be  my 
pld  friend  ?  **  Oh  I"  said  one  of  the  young  fellows, 

"  H can  tell  you  all  about  him  ;  we'll  have 

him  up.     Here,  waiter,  call  Mr.  H ."     The 

waiter  disappeared,  and  the  publican  came  up- 
stairs.    "  Here's  a  gentleman  who  wants  to  know 

about  ,  as  keeps  the  *  Fox'  at  Midford ;  yon 

can  tell'n  all  about  him."  "  Yes,'*  said  I, "  I  want 
to  know  whether  he  is  a  friend  of  mine-^that's 
all.  How  long  has  this  gentleman  kept  the 
'  Fox?*  and  what  was  he  before  he  kept  that 
house  ?"  "  Oh !"  said  the  publican,  "  he  han't  kept 
that  house  many  years ;  he  were  in  the  post-office 
here  long  enough  afore  he  took  to  that.  He've  got 
a  goodish  business  in  summer-time  out  there,  but 
he  doan't  do  much  in  the  winter.  "Tis  but  a  little 
place,  you  know."  "  Ah,  he  is  not  my  friend," 
said  I,  **  I  beg  pardon  for  troubling  you."  "  No 
trouble  at  all,  sir,"  and  the  publican  disappeared. 

In  the  post-office,  thought  I ;  we  re  on  the  right 
track,  as  to-morrow  will  show.  The  morrow  came, 
and  a  glorious  day  for  fishing  they  said  it  was. 
The  curate  and  a  friend  he  brous^ht  with  him,  and 
I  and  the  young  draper,  stepped  into  a  hired  chaise 
at  half-past  nine  in  the  morning,  and  drove  off  to 
Midford.  We  surmounted  slowly  the  huge  hill, 
and  drew  up  at  the  door  of  the  '^Fox"  in  less  than 
an  hour.  I  seized  my  rod,  and,  pushing  my  com- 
panion before  me,  made  for  the  brook-side  beyond 
the  mill,  pretending  eagerness  for  the  sport,  and 
begging  our  friends  to  order  dinner,  and  then  re- 
join us.  I  was  afraid  lest  the  landlord  should 
catch  a  glimpse  of  us,  and,  disliking  our  appear- 
ance, make  himself  scarce;  and  I  was  unwilling, 
too,  to  spoil  the  sport  of  the  party.  The  day  was 
warm  and  close,  but  cloudy  at  times  ;  and  the  two 
gentlemen,  who  understood  the  crafl  of  angling, 
had  good  success.  The  draper  and  I,  on  the  other 
hand,  made  a  sorry  affair  of  it.  A  dozen  times, 
at  least,  the  fish  broke  away  our  hooks,  and,  when 
at  last  the  draper  caught  one,  he  broke  the  rod  in 
lugging  it  out.  As  for  me,  I  caught  none.  I  was 
all  the  while  thinking  of  a  biofger  fish,  which  I  wa'^ 
afraid  was  lying  sliy  in  the  public-house,  and 
might  not  be  induced  to  come  out  of  his  bole. 
Bat  these  were  groundless  fears.     The  stable-boy 


came  running  across  the  meadow  about  five  o'clock 
to  tell  us  dinner  was  waiting ;  and  we  saw  the 
landlord  himself,  without  his  coat,  standing  on  the 
little  plank-bridge  by  the  mill,  and  signing  with 
his  hands  for  us  to  make  haste,  at  the  distance  of 
half  a  mile.     We  found  the  ducks  and  green  peas 
smoking  on  the  table,  and  a  tidy  lass  in  waiting. 
I  Imde  her  tell  her  master  to  bring  a  bottle  of  his 
best  sherry.  She  withdrew,  and,  in  a  few  minutes, 
the  landlord  came  in  all  smiles  and  good  humour, 
bottle  and  corkscrew  in  hand,  and  began  drawing 
the  cork. 

As  the  wine  glugged  forth  into  the  decanter, 
the  draper,  who  just  then  was  thinking  of  nothing 
but  satisfying  his  appetite,  started,  turned  pale, 
and,  recovering  himself  as  he  met  my  glance, 
pulled  out  his  watch,  and,  turning  to  the  uncon- 
scious victim  of  the  law,  said,  *'  Landlord,  oblige 
me  with  the  exact  time  by  you ;  my  watch  ia 
stopped." 

*'  The  exact  time,"  said  the  other  obseqmoudy, 
**  is  sixteen  minutes  past  five  to  a  second." 

The  die  was  cast 

The  gentlemen  all  enjoyed  their  dinner,  and, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  bo  did  I  mine.  The  land- 
lord waited  upon  us  with  the  utmost  glee  and 
alacrity,  laughed  at  the  passing  jokes  till  the  tears 
ran  out  of  his  eyes,  took  wine  with  the  curate, 
with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  respectful  fami- 
liarity, and  seemed  altogether  as  happy  as  man 
could  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  comforts  and 
delights  of  existence.  It  went  against  my  heart 
to  think  how  soon  all  this  would  be  dashed  away 
from  him ;  but  I  knew  that  feeling  was  a  weakness 
I  ought  not  to  entertain.  When  wn  had  done 
dinner  and  finished  a  bottle  of  port,  I  ordered  the 
chaise  to  the  door,  requested,  as  the  evening  was 
getting  oool,  to  have  it  closed  up,  and  bade  the 
landlord  make  out  his  bill.  While  our  party  were 
packing  up  their  tackle  and  fish,  and  loading  the 
chaise,  I  whispered  to  the  draper  that  he  should 
ride  outside  with  the  driver.  I  got  first  into  the 
chaise,  and,  taking  out  my  purse,  called  to  the 
landlord,  as  the  two  gentlemen  were  getting  in,  to 
come  and  receive  his  money.  We  were  all  seated 
when  he  came,  bill  in  hand,  and,  bowing,  presented 
it  to  me.  I  took  hold  of  his  hand  instead  of  the 
bill :  *'  Come  I"  said  I,  "  here's  room  enough  for 
you,"  and  I  pulled  him  before  he  was  aware  of  my 
intent  down  on  the  seat  at  my  side.  I  shat  the 
door  while  he  yet  thoughtl  was  joking,  and  gras^p- 
ing  him  firmly  by  the  arm,  apprised  him  that  ho 
was  my  prisoner  for  robbery  committed  on  the 
Post-office  three  years  ago.  All  this  had  taken 
place  so  rapidly,  that  my  two  companions  in  the 
chaise  were  only  convinced  that  the  whole  was  not 
a  practical  jest  on  my  part  after  I  had  ordered  the 
driver  to  proceed  as  fast  as  possible  to  the  Town- 
hall  in  Bath,  and  they  had  time  to  notice  the 
horror-stricken  condition  of  the  miserable  man  in 
custody  as  I  fastened  the  hand-cuffs  on  his  wrists. 
At  their  request  I  stopped  the  chaise  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  and  suffered  them  to  alight,  taking  up 
in  their  stead  the  two  town-officers,  who  had  been 
lurking  all  day  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had 
seen  how  the  affair  had  been  managed.    One  o( 
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them  ran  baek  to  the  inn  for  the  hat  and  coat  of 
the  prisoner,  who  groaned  bitterly,  and  writhed  in 
agony  of  spirit^  but  spoke  not  a  word  during  the 
short  jouroey.    He  was  safely  lodged  in  gaol  in 
Grove-street  the  same  evening,  after  the  hearing 
of  the  charge  I  had  to  prefer  against  him.    I  then 
went  to  the  post-office  to  see  what  chance  of  evi- 
dence inquiry  in  that  quarter  might  afiford.  There 
I  learned  that  the  prisoner  had  been  in  the  con- 
stant habit  of  calling  once  or  twice  a-week  to  see 
his  old  companions,  and  had  as  constantly  assisted 
them  in  sorting  the  letters  and  making  up  the 
mail-bags  whenever,  from  pressure  of  business,  his 
experienced  assistance  was  desirable.     The  master 
remembered  distinctly  that  he  had  assisted  to  make 
lip  the  London  mail-bag  which  ought  to  have  con- 
tained the  missing  letter  three  years  before.   Upon 
my  demanding  w^hy  I  was  not  informed  of  that 
daring  the  investigation  1  made  at  the  time,  he 
said  it  had  escaped  his  memory,  and  that,  further, 

Mr. was  the  last  man  upon  earth  whom  he 

should  have  suspected ;  and  that,  indeed,  notwith- 


standing  appearances,  nothing  shoald  convince 
him  of  the  prisoner's  guilt 

When  the  trial  came  on  about  six  weeks  after, 
the  Old  Bailey  jury  were  of  a  very  different 
opinion.  The  evidence  was,  in  fact,  overpowering. 
He  was  identified  not  only  by  the  sprightly  young 
lady  and  her  mother,  but  by  half  a  score  of  the 
tradesmen  and  shopkeepers  who  had  changed 
large  notes  for  small  purchases.  He  was  sentenced 
to  be  hanged — and  hanged  he  was  in  less  than  a 
month  after  the  trial,  in  spite  of  all  the  efiforts 
made  by  his  friends  (in  support  of  which  efforts 
no  expense  was  spared)  to  procure  a  commutation 
of  the  sentence*  The  day  before  his  execution  he 
made  a  full  confession  of  bis  guilt.  All  the  excuse 
he  could  allege  was  the  force  of  the  temptation, 
which  took  him  by  surprise,  and  he  had  not  the 
power  to  resist  it.  He  forgave  me,  as  the  instru- 
ment of  his  punishment,  on  the  ground  that  I  had 
only  done  my  duty ;  and,  in  compliance  with  his 
last  request,  I  saw  his  body  paoked  up  and  for- 
warded to  Bath  for  interment  by  his  family. 


THE  SHEEPISH  SHEPHERD;  OR,  LOVE  TURNED  IMPERTINENT. 


At  erening-time,  when  flower  and  leaf 

Were  dropping  dew,  like  Nature's  grief, 

That  from  her  fair  fruits  blossoming, 

And  every  bud  and  beauteous  thing 

She  works  upon  in  openhig  spring, 

The  day  had  darkly  passed  away, 

And  turned  her  colours,  rainbow-gay. 

To  green,  or  sober-tinted  grey ; 

In  this  most  solemn,  silent  hour, 

When  Darkness  broods  in  wood  and  bower, 

And  Fantasy  has  fearful  power, 

Threading  alone  the  dusky  grove, 

Thinking  of  lambs,  and  not  of  love, 

And  how  they  weaned,  and  how  they  throve  ; 

While  there  was  left  enough  of  light 

To  show  so  innocent  a  sight, 

I  met  a  boy  in  piteous  plight, 

And  wretched  weeds  of  mean  attire, 

Bedabbled  with  the  dew  and  mire, 

As  he  had  ran  through  bush  and  briar ; 

Yet,  at  a  glance^  a  natural  grace 

And  beauty  in  his  childish  face 

Said  he  was  not  of  churlish  race. 

As  I  approached  him  through  the  shade. 
He  looked  at  me,  and  seemed  afraid, 
And  I  at  him,  and  nothing  said. 
Youth  a  roses  from  his  face  were  fled, 
And  pallor  his  fair  limbs  o'erspi'cad. 
His  eyes  were  lit  with  lovely  blue : 
Two  violets  bathed  in  evening  dew, 
The  heavens  when  dawning  day  looks  through, 
Xot  fairer — nor  the  azure  deep 
Where  Neptune  and  Nereus  sleep. 
His  yellow  tresses,  with  the  gleam 
Of  gold  suB-lighted,  in  a  stream 


Fell  with  soft,  undulating  flow 
Adown  his  shining  neck  of  snow. 
A  light — and  not  the  light  of  day. 
But  something  holier — seemed  to  play 
About  his  beauteous  brows  alway ; 
And  bred  an  awo  that  he  might  be 
No  mortal — a  divinity — 
A  deity  in  lowly  guise  : 
Love  ? — for  he  cometh  by  surprise  : 
But  then  I  knew  not  love  had  eyes. 

While  I  admired  the  cherub-child 
He  spake :  and  music  ninuing  wild 
Till  discords  are  all  reconciled; 
The  sweetest  singing  of  the  lark 
From  grey  dawn  till  the  day  grows  dark ; 
The  song  that  makes  the  lover  sigh. 
The  poet  s  heart  in  pasnion  die, 
Heard  in  still  night  still  waters  by ; — 
No  elov|uence  e'er  said  or  sung, 
Fell  like  the  accents  of  his  tongue, 
When  he  begged  shelter,  though  in  shed, 
A  little  food,  if  only  bread, 
And  where  to  lay  his  weary  head. 
His  was  an  age  and  his  a  form 
To  fear  the  darkness  and  the  storm. 
When  wolves  came  hungering  abroad. 
He  heard  tbem  howling  on  the  road, 
And  counterfeited  fear  so  well. 
As  with  these  words  his  feigned  tears  fell, 
That  I,  a  simple  shepherd  youth, 
Heard,  as  I  thought,  the  voice  of  truth ; 
And  touched  with  human  love  and  ruth. 
Bade  him  not  weep,  and  homeward  hifd, 
He  pacing  wearily  beside. 
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What  were  mj  terror  and  amaze 
When,  bj  my  wood-fire  s  wakened  blaze. 
Two  snow-white  wings  first  met  my  view ; 
And,  dangling  by  a  belt  of  blae, 
A  quiver — full  of  aiTows,  too  ! 
And  now  I  knew  my  treacherous  guest — 
Deceiving  Love  stood  manifest, 
And  angry  passion  fill'd  my  breast. 
Madly,  I  charged  him  with  deceit ; 
He  laughed,  and  now  confessed  the  cheat. 
And  said,  he  envied  me  my  heat — 
He  was  not  half  so  hot  as  I ! 
And  on  the  fire — ^the  wood  was  nigh — 
Threw  log  on  log,  till  it  burnt  high ; 
Ransacked  my  bin,  and  spread  my  board : 
Was  this  the  best  I  could  afford  ? 
Where  were  the  wine  and  honey  stored  ? 
Mocked  at  such  meagre  shepherd  s  fare, 
He  could  not  live,  not  he,  on  air ! 
But  he  was  foolish  to  expect 
At  bachelor's  a  board  well-decked. 
He'd  have  no  more  such  scurvy  treats : 
The  bread  was  stale — how  old  the  meats ! 
What  rough,  what  rude,  rush-bottomed  seats ! 
What  knives !  what  spoons  !     And  here  s'  a  jug, 
From  ancient  llerculaneum  dug, 
Tis  with  such  antique  dirt  encrusted  ! 
Pray,  is  your  cupboard  never  dusted  ? 
And  here's  a  table — barely  decent ! 
And  here's  a  cloth— by  no  means  recent! — 
But  what  can  selfish,  single  men 
Of  comforts  know  in  but  and  ben  ? — 
And  now  he  tumbled  o'er  my  bed 
(With  no  white  tester  overhead !) 
And  wondered  why  I  did  not  wed  ! 
Poor  Mopsa  would  a  good  wife  make  — 
Daphne  was  dying  for  my  sake  ; 
Chloe  had  dreams  of  me  last  night, 
And  better — bait  I  ought  to  bite — 
Nine  milching  cows  in  her  own  right ! 
But  he  believed,  upon  the  whole, 
That  Daphne — gentle,  loving  soul — 
If  I  would  take  her  for  a  wife. 
Would  make  me  happiest  for  life. 

Tn  short,  he  gave  himself  such  airs. 
That  I  grew  angry  unawares. 
And  bade  him  mind  his  own  affairs. 


He  answered,  tartly,  that  he  came 
Intent  that  night  to  do  that  same ; 
And  stirred  the  fire  up  to  a  flame. 

Chafed  by  such  cool  impertinence, 
Seeing  him  arming  for  offence. 
And  fumbling  for  his  fearful  bow. 
Slung,  all  this  while,  his  coat  below, 
I  gave  him  hostile  threat  for  threat. 
And  cursed  the  hour  when  we  two  met 

Enraged — ^yet  with  a  chuckle  too — 
Bounce  out-of-doors  the  urchin  flew ; 
But,  first,  from  a  full  quiver  drew 
A  shaft,  which,  as  he  rode  the  air, 
He  aimed  with  all  an  archer's  care. 
In  vain  I  cried  to  him  to  spare ! 
Twang  went  the  string,  and  the  straight  dart 
Struck  through  the  centre  of  my  heart. 
'*  'Tis  in — and  in  the  hardest  part !" 
Love  ciied ;  and,  laughing  as  he  went, 
In  mockery  and  merriment, 
Winged  off  towards  the  Occident. 

To  Daphne's  charms  insensible, 
I  felt  their  power  now  too  well : 
But  silence  broken  broke  the  spell. 

Dear  Daphne !     Ere  I  loved  I  knew 
What  woodland  ways  she  wandered  through ; 
And  when  the  next  day's  sun  liad  set. 
And  May-dews  all  the  meadows  wet. 
As  she  came  musing  through  the  glade 
I  knelt  before  her  in  the  shade  ; 
She  turned  and  fled  as  if  afraid  ! 

Blushing,  and  touched  with  manly  shame 
To  see  her  fears,  I  called  her  name 
(The  rocks  resounded  back  the  same 
Sweet  syllables),  and  cried  **  I  love  !'* 
("  I  love  !"  ran  thrilling  through  the  grove.) 
She  checked  her  flight,  as  does  a  dove 
When  her  young  clamoiur  in  the  nest ; 
And  murmuring — weeping — joy  depressed. 
Buried  her  blushes  in  my  breast ! 

Love  laughed — I  heard  him  overhead ; 
And  blessed  our  nuptials  when  we  wed. 
And  blessed  cur  humble  home  and  bed ; 
For  Love  will  bless  the  meanest  shed. 

CORVELIUB  WSBBI. 


TO    A   OARPER.— FROM    THE    GERMAN. 


If  foes  my  character  impeach, 

And  warn  thee  what  my  failings  be, 

Suffer  mv  friend  in  turn  to  teach 
That  Virtue  hath  some  part  in  me. 


If  Slander  hold  me  up  to  wrath, 
Or  Fame  weave  laurels  for  my  brow, 

I'd  have  thee  choose  the  middlepatb, 
And  think  I  am  a  man — as  thou. 
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As  Johu  Godwin  entered  Christ^s  Hospital  so  he 
left  it,  with  no  other  friends  than  an  uncle  who 
was  a  Kentish  miller,  and  an  understanding  which, 
if  it  was  impermeable  to  much  learning,  retained 
and  fostered  whatever  at  any  time  it  received.  A 
stolid,  quiet,  precocious  boy,  with  a  generous  and 
simple  heart,  in  which  strong  self-will  was  seated 
at'  depths  seldom  disturbed,  with  an  original 
imagination  of  which  he  was  always  unconscious, 
with  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  a  tall  hat,  and  six  shil- 
lings in  a  clothes-box,  he  was  articled  to  an 
apothecary.  This  suit  being  worn  out,  another 
supplied  its  place ;  when  this  in  its  turn  got  thread- 
bare, the  process  of  renewal,  not  without  ceremony, 
was  repeated ;  and,  with  the  best  intentions  to  the 
contrary,  that  is  as  much  as  the  most  partial  biogra- 
pher could  write  of  John  Godwin's  life  for  some 
years.  It  is  true  that,  in  like  manner,  new  notions 
and  ideas,  what  may  be  called  the  provisional 
phases  of  manhood,  were  rapidly  worn  out  and 
replaced;  for  every  year  between  fifteen  and 
twenty  is  itself  a  distinct  era.  It  is  also  true,  by 
the  bye,  that  at  seventeen  he  fell  in  love,  despe- 
rately and  sincerely,  with  a  lady  thirteen  years 
his  senior,  whose  great  recommendation  consisted 
not  so  much  in  an  imposing,  handsome  person  as 
in  a  baby. 

This  lady,  neither  married  nor  a  widow,  was 
somehow  connected  with  the  family  of  his  master, 
and  came  often  to  the  little  parlour  behind  the 
shop,  whence  John,  peeping  over  the  muslin  cur- 
tain, used  to  throw  bashful  glances  on  her  as  she 
sat  silent  and  abstracted  by  the  fireside — silent, 
and  with  much  sorrow  in  her  great  brown  eyes. 
Indeed,  she  lived  and  moved  in  an  atmosphere 
of  sorrow ;  it  seemed  to  encompass  her  in  palpable 
clouds ;  so  that  one  even  felt  her  presence  at  the 
door  before  she  entered  in.  A  tearless  Niobe, 
deserted  and  betrayed — a  victim,  so  the  little  bird 
said,  of  a  too  intense  devotion  for  a  student  in 
medicine — John  wept  for  her,  pitied  her,  loved 
her.  When  at  church,  it  was  the  story  of  the 
Magdalen,  that  beautiful  story,  which  kept  his 
eyes  on  the  Book  all  service-time.  Putting  the 
shutters  up  at  night,  he  took  long  solitary  walks 
that,  alone  with  Nature  in  suburban  squares,  he 
might  dwell  upon  his  Magdalen  ;  or  hastily  retir- 
ing to  bed,  there,  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the 
bedstead,  his  arms  extended  into  vacancy  and 
night,  he  would  send  forth  his  imagination  to  feed 
like  a  ghoul  on  the  quivering  carcases  of  Susan's 
joys.  "  Now,*'  he  would  exclaim,  and  strike  his 
head  emphatically  upon  the  pillow — "  Now,  in  her 
sleeping-apartment,  at  17,  Jemima-street,  Penton- 
viUe,  she  is  tossing  wildly  on  her  bed,  tearful, 
passionate,  delirious,  while  Grief  wrestles  with 
Sleep  I — Now  r  And  looking  through  darkness 
and  the  intricacy  of  streets,  he  contemplated  this 
picture  of  17,  Jemima-street,  until  it  faded  into 
another,  in  which,  having  succeeded  in  reviving 
the  confidence  of  Susan  in  the  love  and  honour  of 


man,  he  was  represented  as  taking  unto  himself 
that  crushed  flower,  fostering  it  into  renewed  radi- 
ance and  fragrance,  more  lasting  and  more  gratefiil, 
if  more  subdued. 

John  never  told  his  love,  for  pecuniary  reasons. 
Indeed,  it  lasted  but  six  weeks,  though,  considering 
the  instability  of  sentiment  at  seventeen,  even  that 
period  was  an  age  for  such  fervour  to  endure.  As 
the  lady's  melancholy,  however,  began  visibly  to 
subside,  John's  fervour  subsided  also;  and  collapsed 
altogether  when,  at  the  expiration  of  three  months  or 
so,  she  went  on  a  pleasure-excursion  to  Brighton 
with  another  student  of  medicine,  and  remained 
there  with  a  distant  and  hitherto  unknown  relation. 

The  young  apothecary  soon  learned  to  laugh  su- 
premely at  this  piece  of  extravagance,  palliating 
his  shame  by  repeating  that,  to  the  young,  love 
and  folly  are  constant  companions;  that  a  heart 
like  his  must  always  have  some  object  of  adoration, 
whether  foolish  or  otherwise.  His  own  experience 
entirely  warranted  the  dictum  at  any  rate ;  for  he 
had  had  a  sweetheart  as  soon  as  he  was  consum- 
mately breeched — a  sweetheart  who  almost  broke 
his  heart  by  dividing  an  orange  in  his  presence 
with  a  little  boy  who  had  the  advantage  over  him  in 
wearing  large  frilled  collars.  Again,  in  tenderest 
boyhood,  he  became  possessed  with  an  intense  affec- 
tion for  the  very  tall  daughter  of  a  police-sergeant ; 
but  she  despised  him  for  his  stockings.  Kising 
thereat  in  indignant  pride,  he  resolved  at  once  to 
make  himself  renowned,  that  when  Fame  should 
so  bruit  his  merits  in  the  general  ear  that  even  the 
daughter  of  the  policeman  should  hear  tho  blast, 
she  might  learn  painfully,  and,  alas !  too  late,  that 
genius  is  not  to  be  judged  by  its  stockings.  In 
pursuit  of  this  end,  he  forthwith  indited  some 

affecting  "  Lines  to  E n,"  which  were  declined 

with  thanks  by  the  editor  of  the  "  Gentleman's 
Magazine,"  mainly  in  consequence  of  their  being 
inscribed  on  paper  with  an  ornamental  border  and 
embellished  with  original  designs,  curiously  co- 
loured. This  failure  disgusted  him  with  the 
Muses,  especially  as  he  himself  half  suspected  a 
lack  of  the  poetical  leaven.  So  he  determined  to 
turn  the  current  of  his  ambition  into  channels 
better  suited  to  it ;  and  thus,  begun  out  of  desire  to 
assuage  the  wounds  his  pride  had  received  through 
the  medium  of  his  stockings,  and  continued  after- 
wards for  its  own  sake  and  by  natural  bias,  he 
managed  to  pursue  the  science  of  chemistry  to  very 
great  lengths. 

Boyhood,  however,  with  all  the  follies  and  cru- 
dities of  the  outer  boy,  and  much  of  the  keen  feel- 
ing, the  trust,  the  ever  misconstrued  delicacies  of 
the  inner,  has  now  gone  by  with  the  voung  apo- 
thecary. He  puts  all  his  youth  behind  him  to-day, 
and  advances  into  steady  manhood ;  for  to-morrow 
he  is  to  be  married.  That  fact  fills  his  shop,  and 
every  nook  of  every  chamber  thereto  pertaining ; 
but  particularly  in  the  kitchen,  where  the  fat  fin- 
gers of  the  little  maid  are  busy  with  the  promising 
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skeleton  of  a  new  cap  and  many  yards  of  white  and 
blue  ribbon,  and  in  the  shop-parlour,  where  John 
sits  communing  with  his  soul,  the  circumambient 
air  is  prophetic  of  it.  This  shop,  it  should  be  said, 
expensively  furnished  with  such  means  as  his  careful 
mother  beguiled  her  years  of  widowhood  in  accu- 
mulating for  some  such  purpose,  John  had  entered 
upon  only  a  few  months  since.  His  customers, 
hitherto,  were  discouragingly  few,  perhaps  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  chosen  Doctors'  Commons  as  the 
probable  Tom  Tidier  s  ground  of  his  future  fortunes; 
not  eligible  ground  for  an  apothecary.  So  he  re- 
solved on  getting  married.  He  had  observed,  he 
said,  that  "  things  frequently  took  a  turn"  upon 
such  events ;  and  this  was  the  reason  he  assigned 
to  himself,  for  taking  the  step  at  this  time.  But 
there  were  many  otlicrs. 

John  sits  communing  wuth  his  soul.  It  had 
surprised  him,  it  had  struck  him  more  than  once 
with  a  kind  of  superstitious  suspicion,  that  even  up 
to  the  very  eve  of  his  marriage  some  evil  or 
perhaps  good  influence — he  thought  about  it,  but 
still  doubted — seemed  always  to  withdraw  his 
mind  from  the  subject  But  bidding  his  boy — 
who,  lost  under  a  desk,  his  hands  buried  nuxiously 
in  his  hair,  had  forgotten  even  the  dignity  due  to 
his  new  livery  in  the  perusal  of  a  novel — bidding 
his  boy  attend  carefully  to  the  shop,  and  nailing  his 
handmaid  from  below  to  light  the  lamp  and  trim 
the  fire,  he  now  sat  down  to  **  have  a  good  serious 
think." 

To  think,  and  think  hard  on  all  things,  was 
common  to  the  bridegroom;  and,  seated  in  his 
easy  chair,  all  quiet,  he  began  to  inquire  within 
himself — how  long  it  would  be  before  the  last 
button  of  his  boy's  jacket  would  be  gambled  away 
with  a  leaden  "  nicker  I"  **  Good  Heavens  ^  he  ex- 
claimed, suddenly  arresting  the  panorama,  alarmed 
at  the  puerility  of  the  thing  at  such  a  moment ;  and, 
rising,  he  extinguished  die  light,  drew  his  chair 
closer  to  the  fire  again,  to  try  if  the  dusk  would 
not  soothe  him  to  soberness.  Half  an  hour  later, 
when  the  buttoned  Mercury  emerged  from  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  desk,  breathing  hard  and  look- 
ing stealthily  into  all  dark  corners  where  any 
cloaked  bravo  such  as  he  had  junt  parted  com* 
pany  with  might  possibly  be  lurking,  at  length, 
reassured,  peered  through  the  window  to  discover 
what  the  governor  was  about,  he  found  the  gover- 
nor thoughtfully  posed  indeed.  His  tall  figure, 
clad  in  sad-ooloured  raiment,  disposed  carelessly 
in  the  cushioned  chair,  his  countenance,  handsome 
but  rough-cast,  bent  full  upon  the  ruddy  firelight, 
while  he  lazily  balanced  the  burnished  poker  on 
his  forefinger,  he  looked  a  very  real  if  not  a  very 
conventional  image  of  abstraction. 

A  well-regulated  memory  haa  been  likened  to 
the  best-regulated  household  — ^a  bee-hive.  It  issaid 
to  contain  a  myriad  of  little  cells,  in  which  are 
carefully  stored  away  all  our  treasures,  all  the 
sweetness  we  have  gathered  in  bright  days  and 
hours,  to  be  drawn  forth  thence  on  drowsy  even* 
ings  or  wakeful  nights— eiyoyed,  and  restored.  In 
the  memory  of  our  young  bridegroom,  a  hundred 
little  chambers  at  once  now  gave  up  their  precious 
things.    From  remotest  and  darkest  nooks,  from 


the  very  dungeons  of  the  hive,  where  tbeyhad 
been  stored  because  they  were  so  precious  as  to  be 
painful  to  look  on,  they  now  came  pouring  p.ll- 
mell  in  bountiful  confusion :  and  in  all  a  beautiful 
young  face,  lit  up  with  gold-brown  eyes,  and 
shaded  by  gold-brown  hair,  came  and  went  in  a 
wonderful  fragmentary  way.  For  now  a  massy 
curl,  drooping  over  his  shoulder  as  together  tliey 
bend  to  read  from  one  book  ;  and  now  her  cyes; 
with  a  sudden  illumination  of  love  and  mirth, 
railing  at  him ;  and  now  her  lips,  closed  to  re- 
proach him  in  silence,  or  half-parted  and  half- 
pouted  to  receive  his  greeting  kiss — alone  filled 
the  entire  picture.  In  vain  he  endeavoured  to 
bring  steadily  before  his  eyes  the  integrate  sweet- 
ness of  that  face,  where  a  morning  radiance  rested 
all  day  long.  Once  and  again,  indeed,  he  seemed 
almost  to  accomplish  his  desire ;  and  he  glanced 
shyly  at  the  portrait  looming  dimly  on  his  vision, 
lest  by  gazing  too  earnestly  he  should  disperse  it 
And,  in  a  moment,  the  features  were  all  rabbed 
out :  again  only  a  curl  drooped  on  his  shoulder,  or 
two  eyes  smiled  up  to  him,  with  various  and  fit- 
fully-remembered meaning,  out  of  blank  darkness. 
In  equal  hurry  and  confusion,  the  remembrance 
of  past  scenes,  and  groupings,  and  events,  where 
still  the  one  fair  face  looked  grave  or  gay,  whirled 
through  the  dreamer's  mind.  Meetings  and  part- 
ings, the  last  and  the  first — summer  lanes  and 
winter  hearths — morning  and  evening,  all  rendered 
up  their  souvenirs  in  sad  chronological  order,  re- 
gardless of  the  unities  of  the  pastoral  to  which 
they  belonged.  An  old  gabled  house  in  the  nor- 
thern suburbs,  some  ten  miles  from  St.  Paul's, 
was,  however,  the  chief  scene  of  his  wedding-eve 
reminiscences.  A  snug  old  house,  stuck  fall  of 
little  square  dull-eyed  casements,  it  was  nursed 
and  shaded  in  its  declining  age  in  shrubby  lawns 
and  fiower-beds — in  rows  of  elm  and  straggly 
sycamore,  with  fragrant  lilac  and  the  golden  abnn- 
dance  of  labunmm-trees.  House  and  garden,  it 
was  a  very  place  of  leaves.  Except  a  small  pad- 
dock in  the  rear,  where  an  old  grey  horse  UBed  to 
stand  reflectively  by  the  hour,  as  still  as  the  hone 
of  wood  over  the  neighbouring  inn,  everywhere 
were  dusty  leaves  or  spruce  flowers.  On  the  walls, 
peeping  in  at  the  windows — clinging  round  one 
chimney-pot  and  drooping  from  another— lying  in 
wait  at  doors,  overhanging  paths,  toppling  the 
mossy  garden-wall,  and  stealing  under  the  great, 
shabby  wooden  carriage^gate  where  carriage  never 
deigned  to  enter — box  and  briar  and  creeping 
plants  abounded.  But  it  was  beneath  the  parlour 
windows  that,  like  well-fed  Babes  in  the  Wood,  the 
flowering  plants  clustered  and  prospered :  nowhere 
beyond,  except  in  the  windows  of  the  chambers 
above.  In  one  especially.  It  was  at  the  w^ 
side  of  the  house,  high  up  (doesn't  John  Oodwin 
remember  it?),  and  looked  down  the  toad  leadiog 
from  the  City,  smiling  radiantly.  Balsams  and 
old-fashioned  scarlet«>fiowered  geraniums,  a  hot, 
martial-looking  cactus,  specimens  of  that  perfect 
type  of  blooming  English  womanhood,  the  rose, 
and  some  novelty  with  a  lengthy  Latin  name,  were 
gathered  there  in  bright  companionship-^  the 
brighter  when  fiannad  by  the  snowy  omtain  as  it 
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flapped  pleasantly  above  in  the  early  morniDg 
breeze. 

And  if  this  little  window  high  up  in  the  old 
hoase  smiled  radiantly  upon  all  the  dusty  wan- 
derers who  came  out  of  London  so  far  in  search  of 
"a  mouthful  of  air/'  the  elect  bridegroom,  still 
balancing  the  poker  there,  could  tell  you  with 
what  special  radiance  it  looked  all  down  the  road 
on  him.    That  part  of  the  story  is  what  he  is  now 
recalling.    How  in  summer  mornings,  sunny  and 
still,  he  used  to  rise  with  the  lark ;  how,  hours 
before  he  could  display  the  advantages  of  those 
operatious,  he  got  himself  starched  and  pomatumed 
one  or  two  degrees  beyond  good  taste,  perhaps,  as 
he  doubts  now ;  but  then  some  antici{>ation  was  to 
be  made  fur  the  damages  of  a  two  hours'  walk. 
How  at  the  earliest  moment,  almost  breakfastless 
— for  his  heart  by  this  time  had   overrun   his 
stomach — he  started  off  to  spend  the  blessed  day 
of  rest  with  Jessy,  to  take  Jessy  to  church.    Jessy 
owned  the  bright  brown  eyes  and  the  locks  of 
bright  brown  iiair:  a  compact  little  goddess  of 
eighteen — a  laughing,  blooming,  deep-hearted  and 
very  sensible  little  goddess,  whom  to  worship  were 
honour;  and  she  used  sometimes  to  peep  through 
the  branches  of  the  geraniums  on  such  Sunday 
mornings,  to  see  whether  her  "dear  boy"  were 
coming ;  for  the  little  window  was  the  window  of 
her  chamben     Jessy  innocently  imagined  that  her 
dear  boy  had  never  caught  her  peeping :  she  was 
mistaken ;  and  the  bridegroom  smiles  very  grimly, 
for  a  bridegroom,  as  he  remembers  that  fact.    And 
bow,  having  walked  his  last  mile  leisurely — for, 
from  a  foolish  pride,  he  wished  Jessy  to  believe 
that  the  coach  had  conveyed  him  to  the  end  of  the 
road,  and  therefore  endeavoured  to  make  his  ap^ 
pearance  as  cool  as  possible — how,  having  walked 
his  last  mile  leisurely,  and  flaunted  the  dust  from 
his  clotheS)  he  suddenly  turned  aa  angle,  and» 
coming  at  once  in  sight,  distinguished  at  the  dis* 
tance  of  a  quarter-mile  whether  she  looked  for 
his  coming.     If  so,  though  pretending  not  to  see 
her,  all  the  graces  of  which  he  was  master  were  at 
once  pat  in  requisition,  up  to  the  last  opportunity 
in  a  graceful  rat-tat-tat  at  the  door. 

There  was  not  such  a  moment  in  any  week  as 
that  which  elapsed  between  this  rapping  at  the 
door  and  the  opening  of  it.  A  world  of  tumult, 
and  impatience^  and  hesitation  were  compressed  in 
that  small  instant:  'twas  precisely  such  a  hurly- 
burly  of  feeling  as  that  which  caused  his  fingers 
to  tremble  over  the  unbroken  seal  of  the  first  letter 
he  received  from  her :  and  loving*kindnes8  always 
followed  the  opening  of  the  door  as  it  had  followed 
the  opening  of  the  seal.  Even  dreaming  these 
scenes  into  renewed  life,  Godwin  hastened  thus  to 
arrive  at  the  porch ;  for  on  the  threshold  he  will 
meet,  not  the  good  old  servant,  she  knows  well 
enough  how  impertinent  it  would  be  to  answer 
such  a  knock  aa  that ;  but,  listening,  he  hears  light 
swifl  feet  come  pit-a-pat  pat-a-pat  down  the  stairs, 
with  just  a  little  jump  to  finish,  the  door  is  flung 
wide  open,  and  there  stands  the  flower-goddess 
smiling  and  shaking  her  curls,  her  face  irradiate 
with  a  positive  glory  of  happiness,  only  softened 
by  the  faintest  and  least  shame-faced  of  blushes. 


They  say  nothing  at  present;  but  while  with  one 
hand  she  closes  the  door,  the  other  is  placed  upon 
his  shoulder,  and,  a-tiptoe,  she  bestows  a  sharp, 
uncertain  little  kiss  upon  his  cheek;  whereupon 
they  find  themselves  in  the  parlotir. 

When  that  sturdy  old  Viking,  Jessy's  papa, 
makes  his  appearance,  they  all  go  to  church ;  but 
this  tbe  sturdy  old  Viking  does  not  till  the  latest 
moment,  defeating  his  object  therein  by  storming 
the  room  door  just,  maybe,  as  Godwin  insists 
upon  tying  the  strings  of  Jessy's  bonnet,  and  while, 
laughing  and  blushing,  she  uplifts  the  white  round 
chin  in  a  naughty,  ambiguous  way,  to  assist  (or 
confuse)  the  operation.  For  halfpay-captain  Bur- 
ton, a  man  of  war  when  grog,  bluster,  and  the  cat 
were  national  bulwarks — brown,  boisterous,  and 
the  most  tarry  of  tars — was  at  the  same  time  the 
most  bashful  person  concerned  in  the  love  between 
his  daughter  and  John  Godwin,  principally  or 
remotely.  When  full  twelve  montlis  had  elapsed 
since  the  evening  that,  restlessly  pondering  the 
matter  upon  stepping  into  bed,  he  had  confirmed 
his  suspicions  in  a  nervous  conversation  with  his 
wife  that  John  was  a- wearing  up  to  our  Jess,  that 
nervousness  still  continued.  Not  a  word  in  re- 
ference to  the  subject  had  he  ever  uttered  to  his 
daughter,  or  to  anyone  after  that  tireadful  evening ; 
for,  with  a  vasty  sigh,  he  then  felt  himself  com- 
pelled to  avow  that  he  had  no  reason  to  say  nay 
if  Jess  said  yea,  which  her  mother  communicated 
to  her  by-and-bye,  when  Jessy  sought  her  confi- 
dence, and  which  the  affectionate  little  flower- 
goddess  revealed  to  her  dear  boy  one  anxious 
dusky  evening  with  all  her  delicacy*  And  so  the 
matter  settled  itself;  but  Captain  Burton  at  once 
took  to  the  thoughtful  and  uncongenial  pursuit  of 
angling,  and  so  enthusiastically  that,  though  quite 
unsuccessful,  he  did  not  meet  his  daughter  at  break- 
fast for  an  entire  fortnight.  With  the  countenance 
of  a  cheerful  martyr,  he  went  up  and  down  into 
all  the  chambers  of  the  house,  whistling  or  hum*' 
ming  notes  that  had  no  pretence  to  cohesion,  or 
harmony,  or  to  anything  but  doleful  monotony,  and 
in  a  thousand  other  ways  displayed  the  wretched- 
ness of  his  mind* 

And  long  after  the  lovers — from  frequent  com- 
munion and  from  other  causes  well  wotted  of  by 
old  and  young — had  outgrown  the  restraints  of 
bashfnlnees,  and  were  become  sister  and  brother  in 
manner  and  wedded  in  heart,  the  old  sea*captain 
still  felt  qualmish  on  the  approach  of  John's  visits. 
So  it  was  that  on  Bunday  mornings  he  usually  de- 
layed his  greeting  to  the  last  moment,  when,  his 
grisly  hair  brushed  no  way  in  particular,  and 
tucked  under  the  brim  of  a  very  rakish  and  curly- 
looking  hat,  he  was  prepared  to  accompany  them 
to  church.  Along  the  dusty,  pebbly  footpath,  with 
here  a  church-going  worshipper  from  the  cottage, 
and  there  a  church-going  worshipper  from  the 
hall,  the  school-children  defiling  irregularly  and 
dustily  in  the  road.  Across  the  common— -down 
the  long  lane  shadowed,  almost  darkened,  by  trees 
that  overhung  from  high  and  weedy  banks  on  either 
side,  where  birds  chattered  and  sung,  and  the 
church-bells  rang  with  softened  resonance ;  at  the 
end  the  sunshine  gloriously  outspread,  with  the 
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tumble-down  old  church  and  the  tumble-down  old 
gravestones  drowsing  in  the  midst :  and  all  like  a 
picture  framed  in  the  foliage  of  the  lane.  Pleasant 
enough  in  reality  and  destitute  of  association,  that 
walk  was  beautiful  indeed  as  remembered  by  the 
apothecary.  Cool  summer  airs  floated  past  his 
face,  the  freshness  of  morning  moistened  on  his 
lips,  in  his  eyes  was  light,  in  his  heart  all  happi- 
ness, as  the  recollection  rose  in  fulness  before  the 
dreaming  bridegroom,  and  passed  gently  away. 
Again  as  they  entered  the  porch  together,  in  the 
shadow  of  a  real  and  earnest  though tfulness ;  again 
as  together  they  knelt  down ;  again  as  organ  and 
children  intoned  an  old  meandering  psalm,  that 
ever  found  an  easy  path  from  earth  to  heaven — the 
memory  came  with  a  shock  like  electricity  and  left 
him  confusedly  trembling.  And  the  loose  after- 
noon rambles  while  papa  dosed,  the  botanical  ex- 
cursions into  all  the  shady,  shrubby  nooks  of  the 
garden,  where  Jessy  gathered  her  hair  under  that 
wonderful  muslin  scarf — ^pleasant  converse  or 
pleasanter  silence  by  open  windows,  when  rain- 
drops drummed  among  the  leaves — cozy  evenings 
when,  determined  to  be  happy  ^for  at  heart  he  was 
almost  as  proud  of  Godwin's  trank  openhearted- 
ness  and  sound  intelligence  as  his  daughter),  the 
old  captain  brought  forth  a  tobacco-pouch  that 
might  also  have  served  for  a  carpet-bag,  mixed  a 
pint  of  grog  in  a  half-gallon  bowl,  and  sat  down 
to  talk  morals  and  politics  over  the  table  with  his 
guest,  while  at  the  same  time,  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  table,  the  joined  hands  of  Jessy  and  the 
happy  guest  talked  love^sad  ceremonial  suppers, 
for  parting  had  to  follow — parting  itself,  when 
Jessy  and  her  father  accompanied  him  into  the 
porch,  and  her  father  wandered  uneasily  some- 
where out  of  it,  and  Jessy  shook  hands  with  her 
dear  boy  where  the  shadow  was  deepest,  returned 
his  salute  with  modest  fervour,  and  accompanied 
her  final  **  Ood  bless  you"  by  a  glance  lingering 
and  tremulous — and  that  was  the  end. 

That  was  the  end.  The  hollow  fire  broke  down 
sullenly  in  ruins,  and  the  bridegroom  rose  slowly 
to  his  feet  much  troubled.  But  meeting  the  re- 
flection of  his  face  full  in  the  chimney-glass,  he  sat 
down  again  still  more  troubled ;  for  the  emotion 
he  saw  there  spoke  accusingly.  Many  months 
these  recollections  had  lain  nearly  dormant  in  his 
mind :  he  had  thrown  them  ofiF  uneasily  from  time  to 
time ;  and  to-night,  when,  more  than  all  days  and 
nights  in  the  past  year,  he  ought  least  to  indulge 
them,  least  to  be  troubled  by  them  or  yearn  to  them, 
what  right  had  they  to  swarm  all  the  avenues  of 
thought  in  this  way  ?  Jessy  Burton  was  a  dead 
name,  the  old  house  a  mere  haunted  house,  so  far 
as  he  was  now  oonoemed.    Had  they  not  quar- 


relled and  parted  long  ago  ?  And  whose  fault  wa.^ 
that  but  Jessy's  ?  True,  his  part  in  the  quarrel 
had  been  the  most  active,  and  she  might,  perhapc, 
accuse  him  of  caprice,  or  something  of  that  sort; 
but  then  she  had  been  very  passive,  and  seemed  to 
care  very  little — he  had  never  seen  her  cry,  or  look 
reproachful,  even  when  matters  had  come  to  a 
crisis ;  she  had  very  quietly  received  back  all  her 
notes  (quite  a  little  heap  they  were,  square  and 
three-cornered,  scented  and  unscented,  neatly- 
written  notes  and  some  with  words  sprawling  all 
about  the  paper,  still  "in  haste — Yours,'*  and  one 
with  some  dead  leaves  in  it) — and  did  ttot  return 
his  letters  in  reply.  From  which,  of  course,  any- 
one could  only  assume  that  they  had  mutually  — 
got 

Well,  suppose  we  think  no  more  about  it.  Jeasy 
could  not  work  such  a  pair  of  slippers  as  that ;  and 
Godwin  planted  his  feet  slippers  and  all,  on  each 
side  of  the  fireplace.  Nor  could  she  embroider 
such  chair- covers,  or  work  such  curtains,  or  cot 
such  lamp-screens,  or  finger  the  piano  so  rapidly 
as  Sybilla — nothing  like  it :  he  became  acquainted 
with  Sybilla  two  whole  months  before  he  parted 
with  Jessy,  and  therefore  he  had  opportunities  of 
immediate  comparison,  and  ought  to  know.  Sy- 
billa was  a  handsome,  brilliant  girl,  with  a  fine 
high  spirit,  and  excessively  fond  of  him — no 
doubt  of  it.  He  was  a  pretty  fellow  to  sit  dream- 
ing away  in  that  sentimental  style,  when  to-mor- 
row he  was  to  marry  such  a  woman  as  that,  and 
become  the  proudest  husband  to-morrow  would 
shine  on !  Jessy  was  well  enough  in  her  way,  a 
nice,  amiable,  pretty  girl;  but,  dear  me! —  and 
John  made  up  his  mouth  to  whiatlean  air,  and  did 
not  whistle  it 

Well!  John  thought  he  had  better  go  to 
bed.  The  fire  was  out — no  wonder  he  felt  ao 
miserable! — and  there  was  the  boy  peeping  hard 
through  the  curtain  again;  for  he  was  getting 
hungry  and  wanted  to  shut  up.  The  fat  fingers 
of  the  little  maid  below  had  ceased  from  their 
labours — the  cap  was  finished,  and  looked  beauti- 
ful; and  she  sat  at  the  fire  with  her  chin  on 
her  hands  and  her  elbows  on  her  knees,  brooding 
matrimony  in  an  earnest  and  lively  spirit  In 
half  an  hour  the  buttons  ate  himself  to  sleep, 
Polly  found  sleep  in  the  realms  of  speculation,  and 
John,  become  more  comfortable  over  a  renewed 
fire  and  a  glass  of  weak  toddy,  went  really  whist- 
ling up  to  bed  shortly  after.  "  Gk>od  night,  John," 
said  he,  as  he  rolled  himself  up  like  a  chrysalis; 
**  good  night  young  man !  Qood  night,  SybilJa  !* 
And  a  moment  after,  with  tendernesB  and  an  omi- 
nous sort  of  resignation,  "  GkKxl  night,  Jasay !" 

{To  be  conHmied,) 
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Weli^  the  sammer  vacation  is  once  again  within 
hail,  and  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  brief  weeks  some 
thooaandfl  of  onr  fellow-countrymen  will  be  pat- 
tering bad  French  and  scattering  good  sovereigns 
across  the  broad  continent  of  Europe — ^from  Cadiz 
even  unto  the  Dardanelles. 

In  one  point  of  view — a  narrow  one,  it  must 
be  confessed — it  is  a  pity  that  Switzerland,  the 
moat  healthful  and  glorious  land  in  which  a  man 
can  possibly  re-invigorate  his  London-worn  lungs 
and  muscles,  should  be  so  thoroughly  overrun  with 
visitors  as  it  annually  is.  Any  one  with  the  cash 
and  oppr)rtunity  to  disport  himself  a  few  hundred 
miles  south  of  the  Channel,  likes,  if  possible,  to 
bid  adieu  to  his  compatriots  for  a  season.  He 
doesn't  want  to  cut  them  altogether,  but  thinks  he 
has  a  right  to  complain  when  they  turn  up  thicker 
than  at  Oharing-cross.  He  derives  no  sort  of 
pleasure  from  encountering  successive  tables  d*h6te, 
at  which,  if  one  s  neighbour  doesn't  roar  like  John 
Ball,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  lie  will  squeak 
like  a  Yankee.  In  short,  unless  he  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  one  of  themselves,  he  finds  it  dis- 
agreeable to  be  elbowed,  at  every  turn,  by  the 
ahoal  of  simple-minded,  harmless  gapers,  who  are 
annually  boiight  and  sold,  and  fleeced  and  wheedled, 
with  such  admirable  and  impartial  dexterity,  from 
one  end  of  Smtzerland  to  the  other. 

No  matter.  We  must  take  the  world  as  we  find 
it,  and  be  only  too  thankful  that  we  do  live  in  the 
age  of  railways,  steamboats,  and  universal  compe- 
titioD.  For  all  these  things,  none  should  be  more 
grateful  than  the  summer  tourist.  It  is,  perhaps,  a 
little  annoying  to  discover  that  a  trip  which  in  the 
days  of  Doctor  Johnson  would  have  caused  a  man 
to  be  caressed  and  quoted  as  a  traveller,  will  now 
confer  a  scarcely  better  claim  to  the  title  than  may 
be  achieved  upon  the  overland  route  from  Knights- 
bridge  to  the  Bank.  But,  per  contra,  he  ought  not 
to  forget  that  the  time  and  expense  which  were  then 
indispensable  to  the  most  limited  tour  would  at 
the  present  moment  enable  him  to  visit  half  the 
capitals  of  Europe,  or  smoke  a  triumphant  pipe 
u^wn  the  sacred  borders  of  the  Ganges.  Adven- 
tures are  still  to  the  adventurous ;  and  a  little 
skilful  persiflage  expended  upon  an  Austrian 
subaltern  in  the  streets  of  Florence,  or  a  politico- 
theological  controversy  carried  on,  in  a  shrill  key, 
acrosa  the  Court  of  the  Vatican,  will  infallibly 
produce  a  crop  that  w*ould  have  satisfied  the 
appetite  of  Siubad  the  Sailor. 

At  present,  however,  we  will  confine  ourselves 
to  Switzerland.  It  is  possible  that  a  few  practical 
observations — the  result  of  a  last  year's  visit — may 
not  be  altogether  unwelcome  to  those  who  are  now 
meditating  their  first  excursion  to  the  valleys  of 
the  Alps.  I  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
thrusting  upon  the  reader  my  own  ideas  upon  the 
comparative  merits  of  conflicting  routes,  or  of 
pai-celling  out  his  time  for  him  in  '^  skeleton  tours." 
I  simply  venture  upon  these  brief  remarks,  upon 
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the  chance  of  their  suggesting  a  hint  or  two,  as  to 
his  preparatory  arrangements,  that  might  not 
otherwise  have  occniTcd  to  him. 

First,  emphatically  first,  in  the  catalogue,  stands 
the  choice  of  a  companion.    Sententious  people 
are  fond  of  telling  us  how  careful  we  ought  to  be 
in  choosing  a  wife.    Very  sound  advice,  no  doubt, 
considering  the  particularly  solid  characteristics  of 
the  marriage  state.    But  were  I  invited  to  choose 
a  wife,  simply  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  I  don't 
think  I  should  hesitate  long.    At  all  events,  if  I 
did,  it  would  be  merely  from  the  delicious  embar- 
rassment of  selecting  one  from  among  some  dozen 
fascinating  candidates  that  I  could  enumerate  in 
almost  as  many  seconds.  Not  so  with  a  compagnon 
de  voyage.     Like  most  other  people  who  work  for 
their  living,  I  have  only  one  good  holiday  in  the 
year  ;  and  I  am  neither  foolish  nor  good-natured 
enough  to  stake  its  due  enjoyment  upon  the  caprice 
or  eccentricity  of  anybody  that  I  cannot  safely 
tnist.     Nothing,  depend  upon  it,  exaggerates  the 
good  or  bad  qualities  of  a  man  so  effectually  as 
travelling  in  his  company.    At  home,  you  may  be 
on  friendly  or  even  intimate  terms  with  people  so 
different  from  yourself  in  habit  and  temper,  that 
it  would  be  mere  folly  to  expect  anything  but  dis- 
appointment   from  their  companionship  abroad. 
At  home,  you  enjoy  what  liappens  to  be  the  con- 
genial part  of  a  man's  character;  but  you  are  not 
dependant  upon  him  altogether.    Your  wishes  and 
plans  are  not,  at  every  hour  of  the  day,  exposed  to 
the  chances  of  serious  collision.     Consider  what  is 
the  case  beyond  the  sea — ^upon  the  route  you  are 
to  take,  the  hour  at  which  you  are  to  start,  the 
mode  in  which  you  are  to  travel,  the  money  you 
are  to  spend,  and  the  places  you  are  to  visit,  you 
may,  and  in  all  probability  often  w'ill,  have  opinions 
more  or  less  different.     You  may  be  a  sportsman, 
a  smoker,  an  artist,  an  early  riser,  an  antiquarian, 
a  poet,  or  an  economist,  and  perverse  enough  to 
dislike   being  thwarted   fifty  times  a-day,  when 
your  period  of  enjoyment  is  so  short  and  valuable. 
Of  one  thing  I  am  well  convinced,  that  there  is 
no  single  question  under  the  sun,  about  which  two 
men,  taken  at  random,  are  less  likely  to  form  the 
same  opinion  Uian  as  to  what  is,  or  is  not,  the 
proper  way  of  "  doing"  Switzerland.    Consider  all 
this,  pray,  before  you  bind  yourself  to  conform 
more  or  less  to  the  whims  of  a  person  who,  what- 
ever may  be  his  disposition,  is  to  the  full  as  likely 
as  yourself  to  indulge  in  the   right  of  private 
judgment.     Do  not,  at  all  events,  set  out  with  a 
companion  much  richer  or  poorer  tlian  yourself. 
It  is  an  unspeakable  nuisance  to  be  cramped  in 
your  plans  by  considerations  for  the  purse  of  your 
fellow-traveller,  and  still  worse  to  be  almost  forced 
into  expenses,  every  one  of  which  may  clip  a  day 
from  the  time  which  you  had  proposed  f»s  the 
duration  of  vour  tour. 

From  all  these  drawbacks  the  solitary  tourist  is, 
of  course,  exempt.    But  few  persons,  comparatively 
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speaking,  are  sufficiently  self-reliant  to  set  ont  upon 
a  lonely  journey  of  any  duration  ;  and  fewer  still, 
perhaps,  are  those  who  would  not  acknowledge 
their  mistake  before  the  expiration  of  the  first 
week.  Nothing,  I  confess,  would  induce  me  to 
start  companionless  for  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
or  a  twelvemonth's  ramble  in  Crim  Tartary.  But 
in  Switzerland,  the  disadvantages  of  solitude  ought 
scarcely  to  be  thrown  into  the  balance  at  all.  In 
every  diligence,  every  steamer,  on  every  moun- 
tain and  in  every  hotel,  you  are  certain  to  fall  in 
with  intelligent  and  agreeable  brother-tourists; 
and  I  appeal  to  any  one  who  has  ever  passed  a 
summer  among  the  Alps,  if  a  succession  of  ephe- 
meral fraternisations  with  men  wandering  here 
and  there  upon  a  like  errand  of  enjoyment,  eager 
to  please  and  ready  to  be  pleased,  do  not  stand 
prominently  forth  from  among  the  most  satisfac- 
tory portion  of  his  reminiscences.  As  my  own 
impression,  I  should  distinctly  say,  if  you  have  any 
intimate  friend  with  whom  you  wish  to  travel,  do 
so  by  all  means.  But  if  you  are  looking  out  for 
some  one,  simply  because  you  fancy  a  companion 
indispensable^  I  believe  you  are  making  a  great 
mistake. 

Next  in  importance  comes  the  article  luggage ; 
and  herein  of  knapsacks  and  pedestrianism.  Nothing 
on  earth  contributes  more  both  to  economy  and 
comfort  while  travelling  than  the  diminishing  this 
necessary  evil  to  the  utmost  possible  extent.  One 
small  portmanteau,  eighteen  inches  by  twelve,  and 
eight  deep,  I  have  always  found  amply  sufficient. 
It  has  a  handle,  so  as  to  be  conveniently  portable 
in  one  hand,  and  a  broad  stripe  of  virgin  white, 
for  the  sake  of  being  more  easily  recognisable  at 
the  douane,  railway-station,  <fec.  As  to  a  knap- 
sack, unless  you  intend  to  serve  in  propria  per- 
sona when  drawn  for  the  militia,  or  feel  an  in- 
vincible hankering  after  the  regular  army,  I  recom- 
mend 3*ou  to  let  it  alone.  In  a  Catholic  canton, 
indeed,  it  will  simply  be  taken  for  granted  that 
you  are  doing  penance  for  sundry  little  peccadil- 
loes committed  at  home ;  and  you  will  jog  along, 
the  object  of  universal  and  respectful  sympathy. 
Otherwise,  it  is  mere  folly  to  slave  like  a  pack- 
horse,  widiout  any  other  assignable  reason  than 
that  you  are  going  to  see  Mont  Blanc.  A  flat, 
many- pocketed  leather  or  waterproof  bag,  worn 
by  means  of  a  strap  passing  over  the  shoulder, 
which  is  to  be  purchased,  of  any  make  or  size, 
almost  anywhere  in  Switzerland  for  a  few  francs, 
I  have  found  extremely  useful.  It  is  handy  in 
travelling  to  carry  books,  maps,  tobacco,  &c, ;  and 
I  always  found  it  quite  big  enough  to  enable  me 
to  bid  a  tolerably  tranquil  adieu  to  my  portmanteau 
for  at  least  a  couple  of  days.  In  pedestrian  detours, 
it  is  easy,  if  necessary,  to  find  a  little  ragamuffin  to 
carry  it  all  day,  together  with  your  great-coat,  for 
the  merest  trifle.  A  full-grown  professional  guide 
would  carry  half-a-dozen  such  as  part  of  his  duty. 

Talking  of  great-coats,  by  the  way,  I  believe  it 
is  even  better  to  encumber  yourself  with  a  super- 
fluity of  such  apparel  than  to  run,  as  many  do,  into 
the  contrary  extreme.  A  good  rough  pea-jacket, 
with  huge  pockets,  is  an  excellent  friend — espe- 
cially at  night — in  the  rail,  the  steam-packet,  or 


the  ''dilly.*'  A  light  Mackintosh  coat  is  almost 
indispensable.  A  cape  or  cloak  is  useless,  since  it 
interferes  so  much  with  the  arms  as  to  prevent 
your  using  an  alpenstock.  As  to  boots,  a  most 
important  item,  I  know  no  one  equal  to  Runcinuui; 
in  JPall-mall,  as  a  manufacturer  of  the  true  pedes- 
trian chaussure.  They  are  expensive  to  buy,  but 
invaluable  to  possess.  I  paid  him  two  pounds  last 
year  for  a  pair  of  lace-up  shooting-shoes;  and 
would  not  have  parted  with  them  on  Qie  top  of  the 
Righi  for  ten  golden  sovereigns,  and  a  blesaiiig 
into  the  bargain.  A  small  pocket-telescope  is  an 
investment  of  capital  which  I  believe  no  tourist 
afterwards  regrets.  A  "shodLing  bad  bat"  should 
be  taken,  to  be  discarded  upon  reaching  the  ground 
for  the  more  primitive  tile  of  the  country.  Tobacco 
throughout  Switzerland,  as  indeed  elsewhere  upon 
the  Continent,  is,  generally  speaking,  villanous. 
At  Wistag's,  in  Geneva  (Quartier  des  Bergues), 
where,  by-the-bye,  the  traveller  meets  with  un- 
usual civility  and  attention,  a  tolerable  article  may 
be  purchased. 

I  have  thus  glanced  at  a  few  points  to  which  it 
is  as  well  to  direct  attenti<^n  before  starting.  I 
will  conclude  with  the  result  of  my  own  expe- 
rience upon  the  question  of  expense.  At  the  very 
best  hotels  in  Switzerland  the  bill  for  a  day's  keep 
is  as  follows : — 

fr.  e. 
Braakfaat,  Ifr.  60o^  or,  with  moat,  &o.  ...  2  50 
Dinner. — Table  d*h6te,  including  mn  ordinairt    4    0 

^^Ctt  •«■  «■■  «9f  •■•  ••«  ■«•         mm        w 

Washing ...        ...        •••        ...        ...        ...    0  60 

Service     ...        ...        ...        ..,        ...        ...    1    0 

Bougie    ...        ...        ...        ...        .M        ...    1    0 


xovai    .I. 


...  U    0 


The  latter  charge  is  an  extortion,  especially 
where,  as  at  the  Trots  Couronnes,  Vevay,  they  re- 
fuse to  give  you  anything  short  of  wax  by  way  of 
a  bedroom-candle.    In  such  cases  I  have  seen  it 
suggested  either  to  offer  it  yourself,  on  the  morrow, 
at  the  shrine  of  some  neighbouring  saint,  or  band 
it  over  to  some  more  orthodox  worshipper,  upon 
the  understanding  that  you  are  to  go  snacks  in  the 
consequent  blessing.     Travelling-expenses,  whilst 
in  the  country,  inclusive  of  the  occasional  services 
of  a  guide,  may  perhaps  be  roughly  estimated  at 
an  additional  six  francs  per  diem ;  making  a  total 
of  about  fourteen  shillings — ^say  five  pounds  a- 
week.*     From  my  own  experience,  I  can  safely 
say  that  the  above  may  be  received  as  an  ample 
estimate ;  and,  such  are  the  talismanic  virtnes  of 
the  common  domestic  five-pound  note,  that,  allow- 
ing for  a  day's  halt  in  Paris,  it  will  carry  a  man, 
comfortably,  from  Temple  Bar  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex  to  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 

Heartily  wishing  success  to  those  whose  good 
fortune  it  is  to  be  ^n  route  this  year  for  that  mag- 
nificent country,  I  can  only  regret  that  no  neat 
valedictory  quotation,  according  to  established 
usage,  at  this  moment  presents  itself  to  my  mind. 

*  I  do  not  bj  any  means  intend  to  lay  that  a  paHy  «f  t«o 
or  three,  especial^  if  good  pedttrtriani,  aoqaaintod  vitk 
French  and  German,  and  willing  to  rough  it  oocasioiia]lT,mft7 
not  travel  comfortably  through  Switierlaad  at  a  much  enctpa 
rate.  The  abore  estimate  nav  be  about  the  mark  far  a  sn^ 
traTeller,  who  takes  things  tolerably  easy,  and  prefen  the  top 
of  a  diligence  to  his  own  legs  akog  a  tuinpike-road. 
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There  was  a  time  when  the  progress  of  explo- 
ration in  Africa  excited  great  and  peculiar  interest 
in  this  country.  The  names  of  Mango  Park,  of 
Denham  and  Clapperton,  of  the  Landers,  and  other 
adventurous  travellers  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
were  familiar  to  all  readers,  and  the  successive  at- 
tempts to  penetrate  the  interior  of  that  mysterious 
continent  hecame  almost  as  much  matters  of  national 
concern  as  have  since  heen  the  proceedings  of  the 
Arctic  explorers.  But  the  unhappy  fate  which 
befel  almost  every  one  of  those  African  travellers 
had,  at  last,  the  natural  efifect  of  casting  a  gloom 
over  the  whole  subject,  and  chilling  the  public 
interest  in  such  apparently  useless  and  constantly- 
disastrous  undertakings.  The  unforttmate  Niger 
expedition  confirmed  this  unfavourable  impression, 
and  converted  indifiference  into  aversion. 

Just  now,  however,  some  little  of  the  interest 
which  prevailed  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  seems 
to  be  reviving.  Recent  intellig^ce  relative  to 
various  matters  has  excited  at  least  curiosity,  and 
perhaps  some  stronger  feelings.  We  have  had 
accounts  of  the  gradual  extirpation  of  the  detest- 
able slave-trade — ^a  consummation  which  had  long 
been  rather  wished  for  than  expected ;  of  the  ex- 
istence, near  the  eastern  coast,  of  magnificent 
mountains,  capped  with  eternal  snow,  in  the  centre 
of  the  torrid  zone;  of  the  foundation  and  rapid 
growth  of  a  semi-Christian  town — the  now  cele- 
brated Abbeokouta — near  the  Guinea  coast,  peopled 
in  part  by  emigrants  from  Sierra  Leone;  and, 
finally,  of  the  discovery  of  fresh-water  lakes,  great 
rivers,  and  unknown  tribes  in  the  interior  of  South 
Africa,  midway  between  the  Cape  and  the  equator. 

The  last-mentioned  intelligence  seems  to  have 
excited  the  most  interest,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  region  in  which  these  dis- 
coveries were  made  borders  on  an  important  British 
dependency,  and  is  likely  to  be  speedily  brought 
under  some  species  of  British  influence.  Where 
our  daring  and  indefatigable  explorers  have 
pioneered  the  way  the  missionary  will  soon  follow 
on  his  errand  of  goodwill,  and  the  trader  on  his 
mission  of  civilisation.  The  ponderous  South 
African  waggon  has  already  been  driven  three 
hundred  miles  beyond  the  southern  tropic.  Should 
the  country  still  farther  to  the  north  be  found  prac- 
ticable for  such  conveyances,  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
likely that  the  southern  slopes  of  the  snow-crowned 
mountains  of  Ethiopia  will,  in  a  few  years  hence, 
resound  to  the  crack  of  the  Hottentot  driver's  whip, 
and  to  the  creaking  of  wheels  which  will  have 
rolled  a  distance  of  four  thousand  miles  from  the 
Cape. 

It  is  singular  that,  although  the  discovery  of 
the  great  South  African  lake,  known  as  Lake  Mam- 
poor,  or  Ngami,  was  made  nearly  three  years  ago, 
no  complete  account  of  the  journey  of  exploration, 
and  no  detailed  description  of  the  country,  have 
yet  been  published.  In  the  exploring  party  were 
three  persons,  from  any  one  of  whom  a  book  might 


fairly  have  been  expected.  One — who  planned  the 
journey — was  an  intelligent  missionary,  and  the 
other  two  were  English  gentlemen,  who  had  come 
out  for  the  express  purpose  of  joining  him  in  the 
enterprise.  They  took  with  them  sketch-books,  a 
camera-lucida,  astronomical  instruments,  and  all 
the  usual  book-making  apparatus  deemed  requisite 
in  such  cases.  The  subject  was  a  highly-interest- 
ing one,  and  the  work  would  doubtless  have  been 
in  great  request  However,  it  has  not  been  forth- 
coming, and  all  that  the  public  yet  know  of  the 
journey  has  been  gathered  from  newspaper-state- 
ments, letters  to  the  London  Missionary  Society 
and  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  other 
such  brief  and  unsatisfactory  summaries.  Possibly 
each  of  the  travellers  has  been  modestly  waiting 
for  the  others  to  publish.  However  that  may  be, 
the  result  is,  that  while  we  have  had  during  the 
past  two  years  a  considerable  number  of  works  of 
travel,  giving  accurate  descriptions  of  Paris,  Rome, 
New  York,  and  otlier  tolerably  well-known  locali- 
ties, we  can  get  no  particular  account  of  the  newly- 
discovered  South  African  lake,  and  the  region  and 
people  round  about  it 

What  little  is  known  on  the  subject  is,  however, 
of  a  nature  calculated  to  awaken  no  small  interest. 
To  understand  the  narrative  fully,  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  in  mind  that  the  southern  portion  of  the 
African  continent  bears  in  some  respects  a  great 
similarity  to  the  northern.  The  Cape  colony  is, 
in  its  natural  features,  not  unlike  the  coast  region 
of  Barbary.  Natal,  though  without  a  Nile,  cor- 
responds to  Egypt,  both  in  situation  and  in  fer- 
tility, yielding,  like  that  country,  the  corn  of  the 
temperate  zone,  and  the  cotton  and  sugar-cane  of 
the  tropical  regions.  Finally,  beyond  this  habit- 
able belt  of  country  there  stretches  a  great  desert, 
like  that  of  Sahara,  separating  the  littoral  region 
from  the  hitherto  unknown  interior.  This  southern 
desert  is  known  by  the  native  name  of  Kalihari,  or, 
as  it  is  spelt  in  some  maps,  Kalagari.  In  some 
parts  it  has  never  yet,  so  fieir  as  is  known,  been  tra- 
versed by  human  foot.  In  others,  a  few  springs, 
or  reservoirs  of  rainwater,  scattered  at  wide  dis- 
tances, enable  the  natives  at  certain  seasons  to  And 
their  way  through  it  The  Kalihari,  however,  does 
not  extend  across  the  entire  continent  Beginning 
on  the  west  coasts  near  Walwich  Bay,  it  stretches 
eastward  nearly  a  thousand  miles ;  but  there  the 
utter  sterility  gradually  ceases  at  about  four  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  eastern  coast.  The  breadth 
of  this  desert,  from  north  to  south,  varies  from  two 
to  four  hundred  miles. 

Near  the  southern  border  of  the  desert,  in  about 
tlie  twenty-fifth  degree  of  south  latitude.  Dr. 
Livingston,  an  Intelligent  and  energetic  missionary 
of  the  London  Society,  established  a  station  at  a 
.place  called  Kolobeng,  a  few  years  ago,  with  the 
hope  of  making  it  a  starting-point  for  farther  pro- 
gress into  the  unknown  country  to  the  northward. 
The  great  obstacle  in  the  way  was  the  desert    A 
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direct  passage  across  it,  from  Kolobeng  to  the 
north-west,  in  which  direction  the  great  lake  was 
reported  by  the  natives  to  lie,  was  found  to  be  im- 
practicable. A  large  party  of  that  half-caste  and 
Bemi-civilised  people,  the  Griquas,  with  about 
thirty  waggons,  twice  attempted  to  penetrate  this 
desert  and  were  each  time  compelled  by  want  of 
water,  to  return.  Dr.  Livingston,  however,  be- 
lieved that  it  would  be  possible,  by  taking  a  cir- 
cuitous route,  to  pass  round  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
desert,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  to  *•  turn"  the  obstruc- 
tion which  could  not  be  overcome  by  a  direct 
attack.  In  making  this  attempt,  he  hod  the  good 
fortune  to  gain  the  co-operation  of  two  experienced 
travellers,  Messrs.  Murray  and  Oswell,  who  fur- 
nished the  largest  part  of  the  requisite  outfit  The 
whole  party,  with  their  waggons  and  native  at- 
tendants, left  Kolobeng  on  the  Ist  of  June,  1850. 
Taking  a  course,  first  to  the  north-east,  then  to  the 
north,  and,  finally,  when  they  had  passed  the  desert, 
to  the  north-west,  they  at  length  came  upon  "a 
magnificent  river,"  which  led  them  westward  to  the 
lake.  From  Kolobeng  to  the  river  they  had  tra- 
velled about  three  hundred  miles,  and  they  fol- 
lowed the  windings  of  the  stream  for  an  equal 
distance  before  reaching  the  lake ;  the  whole  jour- 
ney of  600  miles  occupying  about  two  months. 
The  lake  was  found  to  be  about  seventy  miles  in 
length,  from  east  to  west,  by  apparently  about  half 
that  breadth  from  north  to  south.  The  Zonga 
River,  which  flowed  from  the  lake  towards  the 
east,  varied  in  width  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  yards. 
When  the  discovery  of  so  large  a  river,  which  had 
been  traced  for  300  miles,  was  first  made  known, 
there  was  not  a  little  speculation  concerning  the 
point  at  which  it  probably  disembogued  into  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Some  supposed  that  it  flowed  into 
Delagoa  Bay.  Others  joined  it  to  the  Zambese, 
the  great  river  of  Quillimane.  The  result  proved 
how  little  is  yet  known  of  the  physical  peculiarities 
of  South  Africa.  The  Zonga  River  has  since  been 
traced  still  farther  to  the  eastward,  and  is  found  to 
dwindle  gradually  as  it  flows  onward,  imtil  at 
length  it  disappears  in  a  marsh. 

The  shores  of  the  lake  and  the  banks  of  the 
river  were  found  to  be  inhabited  by  tribes  of  fish- 
ermen, who  called  themselves,  with  true  barbarian 
magniloquence,  "  Bayeiye,"  meaning  empliatically 
men.  "  Their  complexion,"  writes  Dr.  Livingston, 
**is  darker  than  that  of  the  Bechuanas;  and  of 
300  words  I  collected  of  their  language,  only 
twenty-one  bear  any  resemblance  to  Sichuana. 
They  paddle  along  the  rivers  and  lake  in  canoes, 
hollowed  out  of  the  trunks  of  single  trees,  take 
fish  in  nets  made  of  a  reed  which  abounds  on  the 
banks,  and  kill  hippopotami  with  harpoons  attached 
to  the  ropes.  We  greatly  admired  (he  adds)  the 
frank,  manly  bearing  of  these  inland  sailors." 

The  explorers  were  unable  to  pursue  their 
journey  farther  to  tho  northward,  as  they  had  in- 
tended ;  but  they  learned  that  two  or  three  great 
rivers  flowed  from  the  north  into  tlie  lake  and 
the  Zonga,  and  that  these  rivers  had  periodical 
rises,  which,  from  the  clear  and  cold  water  they 
brought  down,  seemed  to  be  caused  by  the  melting 
of  scow.    The  lake  itself  was  found  to  be  about 


QOOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  (water  boiling 
there  at  207^  deg.  Fahr.),  and  the  air  in  the  ir»(- 
ter  month  of  August  was  piercingly  cold.  Ten 
days'  journey  to  the  north-east,  they  were  informed, 
would  bring  them  to  the  country  of  a  Bechuana 
chief,  named  Sebctuan6,  well  known  to  the  native 
chief  of  Kolobeng,  and  described  by  him  as  a 
powerful  but  magnanimous  conqueror.  It  was  to 
his  tribe  that  the  party  had  purposed  to  direct 
their  course  from  the  lake,  but  the  obstacles  on 
this  occasion  were  found  to  be  insurmountable; 
and  on  the  1 0th  of  October,  after  an  absence  of  a 
little  more  than  four  months,  they  returned  to 
Kolobeng. 

When  this  discovery  of  the  long-talked-of  lake 
was  announced  to  the  public,  it  caused  a  consider- 
able sensation.  The  Uolonial  Government  sent  a 
long  despatch  on  the  subject  to  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, asking  what  was  to  be  done  about  it ;  and 
the  Home  Government  replied  by  a  despatch  of 
equal  length,  prescribing  the  method  by  which  the 
natives  about  the  lake  might  be  taught  the  advan- 
tages of  civilised  institutions,  and  how  best  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  "  emigrant  boors.*" 
Happily,  the  last-mentioned  instructions  were  not 
required.  The  emigrant  boors,  whose  settlement 
is  not  very  far  from  Kolobeng,  sent  a  deputation 
of  farmers  to  the  lake  to  examine  the  new  country 
and  ascertain  what  could  be  made  of  it  The  re- 
port of  those  experienced  commissioners  was  unfa- 
vourable. They  looked  at  the  marshes,  ready  to 
exhale  fever  in  summer — at  the  dried  earth,  send- 
ing forth  clouds  of  dust  in  winter — at  the  poor  but 
hardy  inhabitants — and  at  the  desert  intervening 
between  tliem  and  tlie  colony ;  and  returning,  they 
announced  in  a  brief  but  decisive  report  that  the 
new  country  was  "  no  land  for  Christian  men." 

Dr.  Livingston,  however,  thought  othcnvise.  In 
the  following  year  he  again  visited  the  river  Zonga, 
with  the  intention  of  crossing  it,  and  ascending 
one  of  its  tributaries  until  he  reached  the  country 
of  Sobetuane.  But  it  was  then  the  month  of  April, 
when  the  rivers  and  lake  were  low,  and  when  the 
malaria  arising  from  their  marshy  shores  was 
most  virulent  Some  of  his  attendants  fell  sick. 
Two  individuals  of  another  party,  who  about  the 
same  time  reached  the  lake,  died  of  tho  fever. 
Dr.  Livingston  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  retnni 
home,  but  with  the  determination  of  repeating  his 
attempt  at  a  more  favourable  season.  "  T^e  fact,"  he 
observes,  "  that  the  Zonga  is  connected  with  large 
rivers  coming  from  the  north,  awakens  emotions 
in  my  mind  which  make  the  discovery  of  the 
lake  dwindle  out  of  sight  It  opens  the  prospect 
of  a  highway,  capable  of  being  quickly  traverse^l 
by  boats,  to  a  large  section  of  well-peopled  terri- 
tory. The  hopes  which  that  prospect  inspires  for 
the  benighted  inhabitants  might,  if  uttered,  call 
forth  the  charge  of  enthusiasm.** 

Last  year,  happily,  this  zealous  and  indefatiga- 
ble missionary  was  enabled  to  accomplish  his 
purpose  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  Once  more 
in  company  with  his  former  fellow-traveller,  Mr. 
Oswell,  Dr.  Livingston  set  out  from  Kolobeng,  and 
crossed  the  Zonga  at  a  point  nearly  north  of  that 
station.    From  this  ford  they  continued  on  in  the 
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same  direction  for  several  days,  at  first  over  a 
parched  and  desert  region,  until  tliey  reached  at 
length  the  more  fertile  territories  of  the  chief, 
Sebetoand.  This  chief  had  heard  of  their  previous 
unsuocessfnl  attempts,  and  evinced  a  great  anxiety 
to  open  the  way  for  the  travellers,  whom  he  sup- 
posed to  be  English  traders.  He  not  only  sent 
men  in  search  of  them  along  the  Zonga,  but  made 
considerable  presents  of  cattle  to  different  chiefs, 
with  the  request  that  they  would  render  the  tra- 
vellers every  assistance.  Finally,  he  came  himself 
three  hundred  miles  southward  to  meet  them  on 
the  southern  limit  of  his  territories,  and  seemed 
overjoyed  when  they  arrived.  He  remarked  that 
their  cattle  had  been  bitten  by  the  ''  tsetu^**  or 
venomous  fly,  and  would  certainly  die ;  "  But  never 
mind,"  he  added,  "  I  have  plenty,  and  will  give 
you  as  many  as  you  need." 

Unfortunately,  this  friendly  and  intelligent  chief, 
whose  favour  and  assistance  would  have  been  of 
so  much  advantage  to  future  travellers,  was  seized 
with  illness,  and  died  a  few  days  after  the  arrival 
of  the  party.  His  daughter,  who  succeeded  him 
in  the  chieftainship,  evinced  an  equally  good  dis- 
position ;  but  being  in  childbed  at  a  distant  town, 
she  could  do  no  more  than  send  the  chief  next  to 
herself  in  authority  to  protect  the  travellers.  The 
latter  had  now  fidl  liberty  to  proceed  wherever 
they  wished  to  go.  Finding  that  they  could  not 
then  take  the  waggons  any  further  on,  they  pur- 
sued their  journey  on  horseback  about  a  hundred 
miles  towards  the  north-east,  until  they  came,  in 
latitude  seventeen  degrees  twenty-eight  minutes 
south,  to  a  g^eat  river,  called  variously  the  Sesheke 
or  Barotse,  and  reputed  to  be  the  largest  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  They  learned  from  the  natives 
that,  at  "  a  month's  distance"  farther  down,  this 
river  was  joined  by  a  large  aflBuent,  and  that  the 
imited  stream  was  then  known  as  the  Zambesa  or 
Zambesi.  This  river,  they  were  informed,  had 
recently  been  ascended  by  light-coloured  and 
straight-haired  traders,  who  purchased  boys  and 
young  men  for  slaves,  giving  muskets,  clotlis  and 
other  merchandise  in  exchange.  There  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  this  river  is  the  well-known 
Zambese,  the  principal  stream  of  western  Africa, 
flowing  into  the  sea  at  Qaillimane. 

At  the  point  where  the  travellers  reached  the 
Sesheke,  which  must  have  been  at  least  800  miles 
from  the  sea,  it  was  from  300  to  500  feet  in 
breadth,  and  "  of  considerable  depth."  The  exact 
depth  of  this  river  was  apparently  not  ascertained ; 
but  a  smaller  stream  in  its  vicinity,  the  "  Chobe," 
was  sounded,  and  found  to  have  "  a  regular  depth 
of  fifteen  feet  on  the  side  to  which  the  water 
swung,  and  of  twelve  feet  on  the  calm  side."  The 
Sesheke  had  been  ascended  by  some  natives  of  the 
Makololo  tribe  (Sebetuan^'s  people)  for  a  distance 
of  at  least  400  miles,  their  course  being  usually  to 
the  northward,  or,  as  they  expressed  it,  "  the  sun 
rose  upon  one  cheek  and  set  upon  the  other."  But 
some,  in  drawing  "  maps"  for  the  travellers,  gave 
it  a  little  westing.  It  is  stated  to  abound  in  alli- 
gators and  hippopotami.  Above  the  town  of 
Sesheke,  a  series  of  rapids  obliged  the  boatmen  to 
drag  the  canoes  for  some  distance  along  the  shore ;  | 


while,  at  about  eight  miles  below  that  town,  a 
large  waterfall  was  reported  to  exist,  .the  spray 
and  noise  of  which  had  gained  for  it  the  expres- 
sive name  of  '* Mosi-oatunya,"  or  the  "smoke- 
sounding."  The  mist  ascending  from  this  cataract 
was  said  to  be  visible  ten  miles  off.  At  these  falls 
the  river  is  narrowed  between  rocks  and  hills, 
but  immediately  below  them  the  channel  broadens 
again. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  Dr.  Livingston's 
narrative  is  his  description  of  the  singular  region 
which  the  explorers  had  now  traversed,  for  the 
first  time,  on  their  journey  from  the  Zonga  to  the 
Zambese.  According  to  this  description,  the  vast 
territory  in  the  interior  of  South  Africa  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  people  of  the  late  chief  Sebetuan^, 
is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  countries  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  Nothing  like  it  exists,  so  far  as 
our  knowledge  extends,  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  An  immense  plateau,  elevated  far  above 
the  sea,  stretches  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  "  a  dead 
level,"  not  interrupted  by  the  smallest  hillock. 
Through  this  immense  plain,  many  wide  and  deep 
rivers,  flowing  from  the  north  and  north-west,  roll 
large  volumes  of  water  towards  the  south  and  the 
east.  The  land  to  a  great  distance  on  each  side  of 
these  rivers  is  in  many  places  saturated  with  water, 
forming  extensive  swamps  or  bogs,  through  which, 
as  the  travellers  found,  oxen  could  not  pass.  The 
higher  lands,  on  which  the  inhabitants  build  their 
towns,  plant  their  crops,  and  pasture  their  cattle, 
are  elevated  but  a  few  feet  above  the  surroimding 
level.  The  rivers  overflow  their  banks  annually, 
and  the  waters  spread  over  all  but  these  elevated 
tracts,  creating,  as  in  the  inundations  of  Egypt,  a 
vast  lake,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  inhabited  por- 
tions of  land  appear  like  islands.  ''  The  nume- 
rous branches  given  off  by  each  of  the  rivers,"  says 
Dr.  Livingston,  "  and  the  annual  overflow  of  the 
country,  explain  the  reports  we  had  previously 
heard  oi  *  linokanoka'  (rivers  upon  rivers),  and 
Marge  waters*  with  numerous  islands  in  them. 
The  Chobe  must  rise  at  least  ten  feet  in  perpendi- 
cular height  before  it  can  reach  the  dykes,  built 
for  catching  fish,  situated  about  a  mile  from  its 
banks ;  and  the  Sesheke  must  rise  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  before  it  overflows  its  banks ;  yet  Mr. 
Oswell  and  I  saw  unmistakeable  evidence  of  that 
overflow  reaching  about  fifteen  miles  out.  We 
were  fortunate  in  visiting  the  country  at  the  end 
of  a  remarkably  dry  year;  but  even  then  the 
amount  of  zigzag  necessary  to  avoid  the  numerous 
branches  of  the  rivers,  Uie  swamps,  and  parts  in- 
fested by  the  *  tsetse^  would  have  frittered  away  the 
only  season  in  which  further  progress  by  means  of 
waggons  would  have  been  practicable.  As  the 
people  traverse  the  country  in  every  direction  in 
their  canoes,  and  even  visit  their  gardens  in  them, 
a  boat  may  be  indispensable  in  the  equipment  of 
future  travellers." 

Yet  the  soil  of  this  extraordinary  region  seemed 
to  be  fruitful.  The  inhabitants  raised  large  crops 
of  native  corn,  sugar-cane,  sweet  potatoes,  "  earth- 
nuts,"  and  other  esculents.  In  parts  not  under 
cultivation,  the  country  was  covered  with  rank 
coarse  grass ;  but  many  large  and  beautiful  trees 
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adorned  the  landscape,  among  whicb  the  enormons 
baobab,  or  adansonia,  reared  its  huge  tmnk  and 
gigantic  arms,  making  the  others  appear  by  con- 
trast like  bnshes  below  it.  The  natives  were 
nnmerons,  and  seemed  to  be  in  no  want  of  food 
The  MakalolO;  who  are  the  dominant  people,  are  ' 
recent  intruders  into  this  part  of  the  conntry.  They  ' 
formed  originally  one  of  those  hordes  of  Mantatees 
which,  about  thirty  years  ago,  devastated  the  coun- 
try along  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Cape  colony. 
Driven  back  by  the  Griquas  in  1834,  they  retreated 
towards  the  north,  and,  after  many  wanderings, 
found  their  way  to  the  banks  of  the  Sesheke,  where 
theyat  last  established  themselves,  subduing,  but 
not  exterminating,  the  former  possessors.  These 
conquerors  speak  the  Sichuana  tongue,  the  same 
that  is  spoken  by  the  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Gape  colony,  among  whom  Dr.  Livingston 
and  other  English  missionaries  have  been  for  many 
years  resident  "The  providence  of  Grod,"  ex- 
claims the  zealous  Doctor,  ''  has  prepared  the  way 
for  us ;  for  wherever  we  went,  we  found  the  | 
Bichuana — into  which  the  Bible  is  nearly  all 
translated — ^in  common  use.'*  It  is  ''the  court 
language"  of  the  interior. 

The  indigenous  tribes  are  a  race  of  darker  com- 
plexion than  the  Makololo,  and  speak  dialects 
which,  though  radically  of  the  same  stock  with  the 
Sichuana,  differ  yet  so  widely  from  it  as  not  to  be 
intelligible  to  those  who  only  speak  the  latter 
tongue.  These  black  aborigines  seem  to  be  in 
many  respects  superior  to  the  conquering  race. 
**  The  Barotse,"  we  are  told,  "  are  very  ingenious 
in  basket-making  and  woodwork  generally.  The 
Banyeti  are  excellent  smiths,  making  ox  and  sheep 
bells,  spears,  knives,  needles,  and  hoes  of  superior 
workmanship.  Iron  abounds  in  this  country,  and 
of  excellent  quality — ^they  extract  it  from  the  ore ; 
and  they  are  famed  as  canoe-builders.  Abundance 
of  a  fine,  light  but  strong  wood,  called  molompi, 
enables  them  to  excel  in  wa  branch  of  industry. 
Other  tribes  are  famed  for  their  skill  in  pottery. 
Their  country  yields  abundance  of  native  com, 
-&c. ;  and  though  their  upper  extremities  and  chests 
are  largely  developed,  they  seem  never  to  have 
been  much  addicted  to  war.  They  seem  always 
to  have  trusted  to  the  defences  which  their  deep 
reedy  rivers  afford.'* 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  circumstance 
connected  with  the  present  condition  of  these  tribes 
is  the  fact,  that  the  slave-trade  only  found  its  way 
to  their  country  in  the  year  1850,  a  few  monthis 
before  the  English  travellers  came  among  them. 
Strange  to  say,  this  trade  commenced  at  the  same 
time  from  both  coasts  of  the  continent.  From  the 
west  it  was  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  ano- 
ther African  tribe,  the  Mambari,  who  dwell  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  sea-coast.  A  party  of  them  came 
to  Sebetuan^,  bringing  great  quantities  of  cloth, 
and  a  few  old  Portuguese  guns,  marked  "  Legi- 
timo  de  Braga."  The  Makololo  were  anxious  to 
trade,  and  offered  in  vain  cattle  and  ivory  in  ex- 
change for  these  goods.  The  Mambari  would  ac- 
cept nothing  but  boys,  about  fourteen  years  of  age. 
The  Makololo,  if  their  own  story  may  be  believed, 
viewed  the  proposed  traffic   with  dislike;    but 


having  g^reat  numbers  of  the  black  race  living  in 
subjection  to  them,  they  "were  too  easily pcr^ 
suaded"  to  give  some  of  them  for  the  guns.  ESgbt 
muskets  were  thus  received  by  Sebetuane  for  as 
many  boys.  Having  once  entered  upon  this  fatal 
commerce,  the  Makololo  were  next  induced  to  go 
on  a  foray  against  a  neighbouring  tribe  to  tibe 
eastward,  for  the  purpose  of  making  captives. 
While  engaged  in  this  expedition,  they  encoun- 
tered, on  a  branch  of  the  Zambese  river,  a  party  of 
white  slave-dealers,  who,  from  the  description 
given  of  them,  were  probably  Portuguese.  These 
traders  presented  the  Makololo  with  three  EngUsk 
guns,  and  received  in  return  about  thirty  captives. 
The  Mambari,  on  their  side,  went  away  with  two 
hundred  slaves,  bound  in  chains ;  "  and  both  par- 
ties,* we  are  assured,  and  can  easily  believe,  *'  were 
well  pleased  with  their  new  customers." 

It  seems  but  too  probable  that  this  sudden  ex- 
tension of  the  slave-trade  in  Southern  Africa  is  a 
result  of  the  interruption  of  the  baneful  traffic 
along  the  northern  coast  The  repression  of  the 
trade  at  certain  points  naturally  leads  to  its  in- 
creased activity  in  others.  The  really  effective 
method  of  combating  the  evil  is  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Livingston.  "  Oan  Europeans,"  he  asks,  *'not 
equal  the  slave-dealers  in  enterprise  ?  If  traders 
from  Europe  would  come  up  the  Zambese,  flie 
slave-trade  would  soon  be  driven  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. It  is  only  three  years  since  we  first  opened 
up  a  market  for  the  people  on  the  river  Zongaand 
lake  Ngami.  More  than  £10,000  worth  of  ivory 
has  come  from  that  river  since  its  discovery;  and 
if  one  river  helps  to  swell  the  commerce  of  the 
colony,  what  may  not  be  expected  from  the  many 
rivers,  all  densely  populated,  which  are  now 
brought  to  lightr 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  spite  of  the  great 
distance,  the  desert,  the  marshes,  and  every  other 
obstacle,  the  adventurous  traders  of  the  C>ape  will 
soon  be  doing  a  thriving  business  on  the  banks  of 
the  Sesheke.  It  is,  however,  highly  desirable  that 
a  more  direct  and  easy  access  to  the  populous  and 
fruitful  interior  could  be  found  from  either  the 
eastern  or  the  western  coast.  An  attempt,  recently 
made  by  Messrs.  Galton  and  Andersen,  to  penetrate 
from  Walwich  Bay,  on  the  west  coast,  to  the  lake, 
though  well-planned  and  commenced  with  much 
spirit,  proved  a  failure,  mainly  through  an  unfor* 
tunate  selection  of  guides  and  attendants.  I^ 
result  must,  no  doubt,  be  ascribed  to  a  want  of 
local  experience  on  the  part  of  the  otherwise  aWc 
and  well-qualified  leaders  of  the  expedition.  Dr. 
Livingston,  in  the  letter  from  which  we  have  been 
quoting,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Koyal 
Geographical  Society,  urges  upon  the  attention  of 
that  society  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  from 
opening  up  a  path  from  either  coast  to  the  centre 
of  the  continent.  "  That  which  is  wanted,"  writes 
the  doctor,  in  his  oddly  energetic  way,  "is  not  a 
sneaking,  cunning  visit—like  a  trip  into  the  Sultan's 
seraglio — to  bring  back  word  about  some  tribe 
who  have  not  yet  learned  to  cut  off  their  tails,  but 
an  open,  maidy  attempt  to  make  a  path  patent  for 
future  use.  He  who  performs  this  succesafnlly* 
will  render  important  service  to  both  commerce 
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and  Ohrifltianity.  The  relation  wMch  sncli  an 
effort  bears  to  the  extinction  of  the  slave-trade 
renders  the  subject  one  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  Goyemment^  and  of  all  who  hate  that  traffic" 
"For  sndi  an  undertaking,"  he  observes,  "  I  know 
no  one  better  suited  than  my  friend  Mr.  OswelL  He 
has  courage  and  prudence  equal  to  any  emergency, 
and  possesses,  moreover,  the  indispensable  qualifica- 
tionin  a  traveller  of  gaining  the  esteem  a(  the  natives, 
while  maintaining  the  dignity  of  a  gentleman.** 

Mr.  Oswell  is  now  in  this  country,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Dr.  Livingston  s  suggestions  will 
not  be  lost,  either  upon  the  Geographical  Society 
or  upon  the  Government.  An  opportunity  does 
not  often  occur  of  instituting,  under  such  favour- 
able circumstances,  and  at  very  moderate  expense, 
an  enterprise  likely  to  be  so  beneficial  in  its  results 
as  that  which  is  thua  proposed  by  this  sagacious 


and  self-devoted  missionary.  By  the  last  accounts 
from  the  Cape,  we  leam  that  Dr.  Livingston,  after 
a  brief  visit  to  Cape  Town,  was  preparing  to  de- 
part for  the  northward,  with  the  intention  of  re- 
turning to  the  newly-discovered  country,  and  esta- 
blishing a  missionary  settlement  among  the  people 
of  the  late  chief,  Sebatuane.  He  expected  to  be 
absent  for  at  least  two  years  on  this  important  un- 
dertaking. Should  an  expedition  from  the  coaat, 
headed  by  Mr.  Oswell,  or  any  other  bold  explorer, 
succeed  in  attaining  the  same  region,  the  travellers 
may  expect  a  cordial  welcome  from  the  warm- 
hearted Doctor,  who  will  probably  be  found  hold- 
ing forth,  in  choice  Sichuana,  to  a  dusky  congre- 
gation, at  his  newly-founded  station  near  the  head- 
waters  of  the  great  Zambese.  English  enterprise 
could  hardly  find  more  useful  or  honourable  em- 
ployment than  in  such  an  expedition. 


MR.  SEDGE'S  GOLDEN  DREAM. 


Mr.  GODFREY  Sedge  was  a  law-writer,  an  in- 
dustrious hard-working  clerk  to  Messrs.  Tunmiins 
and  Lockit^  in  Lincoln*s-inn-iields.  Mr.  Sedge 
had  lodgings  in  the  back  attic  of  a  very  high 
house,  situate  in  one  of  the  back  streets  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Strand.  Sedge's  outward 
man  had  not  been  designed  in  accordance  with  the 
grand  style.  He  stood  exactly  five  feet  nothing, 
without  his  shoes ;  though  he  rose  a  little  in  the 
world  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  when  he  sported 
a  pair  of  Ligh-heeled  Wellingtons,  reserved  for 
special  occasions.  What  he  wanted  in  longitude 
was,  however,  compensated  in  rotundity.  If  he 
was  but  five  feet  high  he  was  fifteen  stone  weight ; 
and  would  have  cried  quits  with  fortune  but  for 
a  secret  grief  which  preyed  upon  his  mind,  and 
drew  down  the  comers  of  his  mouth.  This  grief 
was  poverty,  which  condemned  him  to  a  state  of 
single  unblessedness,  and  caged  him  in  a  dingy 
upper  floor — a  parlour  next  to  the  sky. 

He  would  sit  for  hours,  after  his  return  from  the 
office  of  an  evening,  and  turn  over  in  his  imagin- 
ation all  the  available  and  unavailable  methods 
of  turning  his  weekly  one  pound  five  into  five 
pounds  one;  but  every  plan  was  found  to  be 
impracticable,  and  Sedge  gave  it  up  in  despair, 
only  to  return  to  the  contemplation  of  fresh 
projects  next  day.  One  morning,  after  a  night 
spent  in  tantalising  reflections'  on  his  narrow 
means,  he  was,  as  usiud,  perched  upon  his  high 
stool,  when,  in  looking  over  the  TimeSj  his  eye 
was  arrested  by  the  information  that  vast  quan- 
tities of  the  precious  metal  had  been  discovered  in 
California.  Mr.  Sedge's  attention  was  engrossed 
by  the  golden  announcement.  He  read  it  over 
and  over  again;  and  in  order  that  the  exciting 
paragraph  might  be  the  more  deeply  imprinted  on 
his  mind,  he  invested  fivepence  in  the  purchase  of 
that  day's  paper,  and  carried  it  to  his  dingy  apart- 
ment.    That  evening  saw  the  little  man,  with 


lighted  pipe,  busily  conning  over  the  Times.  For 
hours  he  remained  with  his  eager  gaze  fixed  upon 
the  all-absorbing  news.  At  length  he  started  to 
his  feet,  and  looked  savagely  round  his  little  apart* 
ment ;  and  as  his  eye  took  in  the  miserable  fur- 
niture, the  threadbare  carpet,  and  the  cracked  and 
broken  window-panes  begrimed  with  the  soot  and 
dirt  of  London  smoke  and  fog,  a  grim  Emile 
gathered  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  and  he  gave 
way  to  a  bitter  laugh.  He  had  saved  a  few  pounds. 
His  mind  was  made  up.     Go  to  California  he 

would ;  and  he  carried  his  resolution  into  effect. 
o  o  o  o  o 

Our  friend's  expectations  of  California  were 
widely  different  from  the  reality.  Instead  of  find- 
ing his  El  Dorado  filled  with  industrious  miners, 
who  had  merely  to  take  up  the  gold  which  lay 
ready  to  their  hands,  his  astonishment  was  un- 
bounded to  discover,  besides  himself,  but  one  soli- 
tary, little,  thin,  dark  man,  buttoned  to  the  chin  in 
a  garment  of  very  shabby  grey  cloth.  This  indi- 
vidual worked  hard  night  and  day,  turning  up 
lump  afler  lump  of  the  precious  metal,  which  he 
carefully  stowed  away  in  canvass  bags,  and  laid 
beside  him.  But  though  Sedge  followed  his  ex- 
ample, toiling  with  heavy  pickaxe,  turning  up  the 
hard,  uneven  ground,  and  scattering  the  stones  in 
all  directions,  not  a  morsel  of  gold  rewarded  these 
exertions.  The  little  dark  man  was  apparently  of 
a  very  sullen  disposition ;  for  to  Mr.  Sedge's  re- 
peated attempts  at  conversation,  he  returned  not  a 
word  in  reply.  His  physiognomy  was  essentially 
forbidding;  he  possessed  a  pair  of  keen,  dark, 
vivid  eyes,  and  his  nose  was  hooked  and  crooked 
as  the  eagle's  beak,  and  nearly  as  sharp.  Sedge 
began  to  feel  very  uneasy  at  his  presence,  as  the 
little,  dark-grey  man  appeared  to  nave  his  twink- 
ling orbs  continually  fixed  upon  him ;  and  as  his 
unrewarded  labours  called  forth  ejaculations  of 
mortification  and  disappointed  rage,  he  noticed  a 
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quiet,  derisive  smile  in  the  little  man's  face^  which 
terrified  whilst  it  annoyed  him. 

For  three  whole  tedious  days  did  Sedge  break  up 
the  ground  to  no  purpose;  and  the  harder  he 
worked  the  more  he  didn't  find  any  thing,  and  the 
more  attention  and  interest  did  the  little  grey  man 
appear  to  take  in  the  progress  of  his  labour;  and  as 
the  unhappy  Sedge  looked  at  him,  there  was  the 
invariable,  cold,  quiet,  sardonic  smile  lighting  up 
his  pinched  and  puckered  features.  Nature  at 
length  could  bear  it  no  longer ;  throwing  down 
his  pickaxe,  Sedge  sat  down  on  the  broken  ground 
and  groaned  audibly . 

''  Sedge,  Godfrey  Sedge  T'  said  the  little  dark 
man. 

That  luckless  individual  started  to  his  feet  with 
amazement  and  horror. 

**  Ah !  I  see  you  are  surprised  that  I  know  your 
name,  but  having  had  the  pleasure  of  your  father's 
acquaintance,  I  could  not  fail  to  recognise  the 
family  likeness !" 

Our  friend  swallowed  this  information,  as  he 
would  now  have  done  any  other  improbable  or  un- 
reasonable communication.  Nay,  he  even  began 
to  regard  a  man  who  had  had  the  honour  of  know- 
ing his  father  in  a  friendly  point  of  view. 

"Godfrey  Sedge,  I  have  been  watching  you 
digging  there  for  these  three  days,  and  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  your  labours  have  proved  fruitless,  and  they 
will  continue  to  be  so.  You — will — ^never — find — 
any — gold — here.'' 

"  How  !"  replied  Sedge.     "  Is  it  possible  you 
knew  this  and  did  not  tell  it  me  before  ?   But  non 
sense !  you  are  jesting !     How  is  it,  then,  that  I 
see  your  labours  crowned  with  such  abundant 
success?" 

The  little  dark  man  waved  his  hand  with  im- 
patient dignity. 

'^  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  Again  I  tell 
you,  you  will  find  no  gold  here.  1  tell  you  this  for 
your  good ;  for  (here  the  little  man  modified  his 
voice  to  a  gentle  cadence)  I  am  much  grieved  to 
see  the  toil  of  so  worthy  and  industrious  an  indi- 
vidual as  yourself  thrown  away.  My  name,  Mr. 
Sedge,  is  Plutus  I^Iamraon.  Having  been  the  un- 
intentional cause  of  much  mischief  in  my  native 
coimtry,  I  left  it  in  disgust,  and  sought  this  land 
with  the  same  intentions  as  yourself,  trusting  to 
turn  the  gold  (which  you  see  has  rewarded  my 
labours)  towards  the  improvement  and  benefit  of 
mankind.'* 

"  But  how  is  it  that  we  are  the  only  two  miners 
in  a  country  which  has  already  attained  a  world- 
wide reputation  for  the  abundance  of  its  gold  ?' 
asked  the  bewildered  Sedge. 

Mr.  Plutus  Mammon,  who  had  been  gradually 
smoothing  down  his  voice  to  a  comfortable  sweet- 
ness, waived  the  question,  and  then  addressed  his 
companion  in  a  perfectly  oily  tone. 

'*  My  dear  Godfrey !  you  see  this  gold  (holding 
up  one  of  the  bags  to  his  enraptured  vision)  ;  it 
has  cost  me  much  labour  to  obtain  it,  but  I — ^I 
(here  the  little  man  whined) — I  have  a  regard  for 
you,  Sedge,  and  every  bag  shall  be  yours." 

"All  mine  !  All !"  cried  the  enraptured  Sedge, 
reaching  over  with  eagerness  to  clutch  the  coveted 


treasure ;  but  Plutus  Mammon  gently  pushed  Iiis 
hand  aside. 

"  Again  I  say  all  shall  be  yours ;  but  before  I 
consent  to  part  with  my  hard-earned  treasure,  may 
I  request,  my  dear  Grodfrey,  that  you  will  do  me 
one  slight  favour  in  return?" 

"  Certainly !  If  it  is  within  my  power." 

"  Most  decidedly  it  is,  my  friend,"  said  thelittle 
dark  man.  "  You  have  about  you  a  certain  useless 
trifling  article,  which  we  men  usually  term  the 
soul.  Would  you  object  to  allow  me  to  have  the 
use  of  it,  for  a  short  time,  after  your  decease?  I 
mean  when  you  no  longer  require  it"  Ashe  said 
this,  his  keen  dark  eyes  appeared  to  his  petrified 
companion  to  turn  a  fiery,  greenish  colour. 

"Never !"  said  Sedge,  leaping  back  at  least  a 
couple  of  yards  from  the  little  dark  man;  "  111 
see  you  hanged  first !  Never  will  Godfrey  Sedge 
consent  to — " 

"  Stay,  my  friend,  not  so  hast}' ;  you  can  do  as 
you  like.  Supposing  that  you  consent,  here  is  a 
small  document,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  sign  it; 
and  you  go  ofif  comfortably,  with  your  soul  in  your 
breast,  or  wherever  you  think  it  is,  and  my  gold 
in  your  pocket ;  the  price  of  this  boon  being  merely 
the  loan  of  a  little  paltry  article  of  which  you 
have  never  made  any  sort  of  use  during  the  three- 
and-thirty  years  which  you  have  lived  in  the 
world,  and  which  will  be  utterly  unserviceable  to 
you  when  yo\i  leave  it.'* 

"  Demon !"  cried  Sedge,  the  cold  perspiration 
trickling  down  his  forehead,  "Satan,  avaunt!  Be- 
gone !  Be  off" !  I  defy  thee  and  all  thy  devilisli 
arts!  Soul  of  mine,  wert  thou  to  oflFer  all  the 
riches  of  the  universe  for  it,  thou  shouldst  nerer 
have !" 

The  demon's  eyes  flashed  fire. 

"  Soh !  you  refuse,  do  you  ?  We  shall  soon 
see."  And  putting  his  hand  into  his  coat-pocket, 
he  pulled  out  his  tail,  which  was  similar  to  a 
monkey's,  save  that  it  boasted  a  species  of  barb  in 
the  place  of  a  i^uft,  and  was  totally  devoid  of  hair. 
"  Do  you  see  this,  Godfrey  Sedge?  That's  my 
tail ;  it's  long  and  strong — feel  it !" 

Godfrey  declined  the  proffered  honour. 

"You  refuse,  do  you?  very  well!"  and  the 
demon  suddenly  took  a  leap,  alighting  close 
behind  our  hero's  back.  In  a  moment  he  bad 
whipped  his  tail  round  his  throat,  which  he  pulled 
so  tight  that  Godfrey  roared  with  pain. 

"  Will  you  sign  now?"  said  the  demon;  but, in 
defiance  of  the  agonising  torture.  Sedge  merely  con* 
tinned  to  gasp  out  the  word  "  Never !"  whichappeared 
to  have  a  most  exasperating  effect  on  the  temper  of 
Plutus  Mammon ;  for  after  in  vain  exhausting  all 
his  arguments  to  change  our  friend's  dogged  dete^ 
mination,  he  tied  his  tail  round  Godfrey's  short 
waist,  and,  throwing  off  his  paletot,  unfurled  a 
pair  of  wings,  which  that  garment  had  hitherto 
concealed,  and  rose  with  his  victim  into  the  air. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  Sedge  was  a 
corpulent  subject ;  consequently,  the  mode  of  tra- 
velling he  was  thus  unexpectedly  compiled  to 
submit  to,  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  his  com* 
fort ;  and  as  the  tail  spun  round  with  the  weight 
of  his  heavy  person,  he  soon  lost  all  consciousneft 
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When  he  recovered  they  were  still  rushing  through 
the  air,  hut  Godfrey  was  enahled  to  notice,  to  his 
unhoanded  amazement,  that  they,  were  passing 
over  some  large  city,  which  hy  various  prominent 
steeples  and  buildings  he  soon  recognised  to  be 
London.  In  the  midst  of  his  astonishment  at  this 
perplexing  fact,  he  was  terrified  by  an  appalling 
shriek  from  the  demon,  which  sounded  very  like 
"Oh,  my  tail  I"  when,  crack!  that  extremity 
snapped  short  off,  and  Mr.  Godfrey  Sedge  imme- 


diately commenced  a  rapid  whirl  downwards. 
Down  he  went — down,  down,  down — ^the  wind 
rushing  with  the  roar  of  a  cataract  through  his 
ears,  nose  and  mouth.  He  closed  his  eyes.  Then 
followed  a  frightful  crash. 

He  was  lying  on  the  floor  of  his  little  back  attic, 
his  chair,  which  had  fallen  with  him,  reclining 
easily  by  Ins  side,  and  his  hard-earned  week's  salary 
l3nng  in  the  form  of  one  golden  sovereign  and  five 
shillings  at  his  feet 
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Of  all  the  schemes  by  which  a  people  have  been 
allured  and  deluded  since  the  babbles  of  South  Sea 
and  Mississippi  deceptions,  none  will  have  vanished 
in  greater'disappointment  than  the  Galifornian  gold- 
mining  companies  formed  in  Loudon. 

Men  have,  with  regard  to  California,  absolutely 
thrown  Uieir  sagacity  and  judgment  on  the  clouds, 
to  be  carried  off  by  the  winds  to  that  El  Dorado, 
and  have  accepted,  with  the  most  irrational  cre- 
dality,  as  facts,  the  wildest  assertions  of  the 
most  reckless  Californian  adventurers.  Some,  if 
not  all,  of  the  Californian  gold  companies  have 
been  formed,  not  only  without  any  foundation  or 
fact  to  guarantee  the  elements  of  success,  but  in 
ntter  ignorance  of  the  natural,  social  and  political 
condition  of  the  Californian  wilderness. 

California  is,  undoubtedly,  a  rich  and  vast  region. 
Its  geographical  position  is  within  temperate  lati- 
tudes; but  its  climate  is  variable,  and  it  is  re- 
markably cold  in  winter,  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  gold-diggings,  in  consequence  of  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  high  and  perpetually  snow- 
dad  mountains. 

To  those  who,  in  Great  Britain,  are  allured  by 
the  gold  visions  of  the  Californian  regions,  we 
would  caution  them : 

First,  as  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  rights  of  tliose 
who  have  come  to  this  country  to  the  lands  which 
they  offer  to  English  companies ;  and  the  Agua 
Fria$  scheme  is  a  notable  instance  of  such  frauds. 
For  it  would  appear  that  they  had  no  valid  title  to 
any  district,  in  which  it  was  asserted  that  gold 
abonnded  in  enormous  quantities. 

SecoTid,  to  the  lawless  state  of  society  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  insecurity  of  life  and  property  in  a 
country  where  the  executive  power  has  not  suffi- 
cient force  to  compel  obedience  to  the  laws,  or  to 
administer  justice  between  man  and  man. 

TJUrd,  to  the  impossibility  of  preventing  frauds, 
where  the  facilities  for  the  robbery  of  any  com- 
pany by  its  own  servants  are  so  numerous,  and 
where  the  high  temptation  to  act  dishonestly  will 
be  found  irresistible. 

We  therefore  believe  that  the  money  of  British 
snbjects  invested  in  Californian  gold  companies, 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  utterly  lost  Yet  we 
regret  to  find  that  many  persons  of  high  respect- 
ahility  and  wealth  in  London — men  usually  very 


prudent  and  remarkably  cautious  in  all  their  other 
transactions,  have  been  whirled  into  the  vortex  of 
delusive  yet  alluring  schemes. 

That  there  are  exhaustless  gold-mines  in  Cali- 
fornia we  have  no  doubt;  but  we  deny  that 
there  is  any  security  for  a  British  subject  investing 
money  in  working  those  mines.  Persons  on  the 
spot  will  no  doubt,  if  careful  and  industrious,  ac- 
cumulate riches ;  but  it  will  be  for  themselves — 
not  for  the  benefit  of  Englishmen  living  in 
England. 

California,  although  many  parts  of  its  soil  are 
represented  to  be  fertile,  especially  where  the  old 
Spanish  missions  were  established,  will  not  become 
an  agricultural  as  well  as  a  commercial  country, 
while  the  labourers  are  almost  exclusively  em- 
ployed in  seeking,  and  excited  only  by  the  love 
and  temptation  for,  gold.  Therefore,  while  the 
country  remains  uncultivated,  it^  population  will 
neither  become  permanent  nor  obedient  to  the 
laws.  If  that  region  had  been  rendered  by  in- 
dustry, thrift  and  moral  conduct,  a  well-inhabited 
agricultural  country  before  the  gold-mines  had 
been  discovered,  the  condition  of  its  society,  and 
of  its  executive  authority  and  power,  would  have 
borne  a  far  different  and  more  favourable  character. 
As  it  is,  all  British  subjects  will  act  wisely  who 
decline  investing  money  in  any  Californian  com- 
pany. Individuals  may  carry  on  trade  with  that 
country  as  they  do  with  any  other — may  buy  the 
gold  and  import  it  for  sale  in  England — may,  for 
certain  payments  and  fair  profits,  sell  their  goods, 
and  carry  on  a  navigation  with  California.  But  if 
they  risk  their  money  in  working  the  gold-mines 
of  that  El  Dorado,  they  may,  with  as  much  security 
for  its  return,  cast  it  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 
The  reasons  are  obvious.  Society  has  not  there 
settled  into  stationary  industry,  has  not  disci- 
plined its  conduct  into  orderly  habits.  The  laws 
to  be  enforced  want  the  agency  of  a  strong  civil 
police.  A  military  force  is  justly  objected  to  on 
democratic  grounds.  No  guarantee  can  be  given 
in  England  to  shareholders  in  Californian  mines, 
for  the  honesty  and  fidelity  of  the  managers  of 
companies  and  other  persons  employed  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

If  we  contrast  with  California  the  fertile  regions 
of  Australia,  of  New  South  Wales  and  the  colony 
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of  Victoria,  we  find  in  both  the  latter  a  aalabrioufl 
and  temperate  dimate,  though  at  times  of  varied 
bat  short  durations  some  hot  weather.  The  people, 
though  many  of  them  were  originally  convicts,  are 
submissive  to  the  laws,  and  strongly  disposed  among 
themselves  to  maintain  order,  and  to  aid  the  exe- 
cutive in  conducting  the  administration  of  the 
country. 

Before  gold  was  discovered  the  progress  of  New 
8oath  Wales  in  agriculture,  grazing,  commerce, 
and  navigation,  was  remarkable  and  successful. 

In  the  year  1787-8  the  first  convicts,  565  men 
and  192  women,  were  sent  to  New  South  Wales. 
In  1803  the  population,  nearly  all  convicts,  and 
their  children,  amounted  to  about  4000.  In  the 
same  year  the  first  newspaper  was  published.  In 
1811  the  population  increased  to  above  9000; 
in  1821  to  29,783;  in  1831  to  about  42,000;  in 
1841  to  128,718 ;  and  in  1850  to  265,503,  being 
an  increase  on  the  previous  year  of  19,204,  occar 
sioned  by  immigration  and  births. 

The  live  stock,  in  1801,  consisted  of  about  400 
horses,  2000  horned  cattle,  500 sheep;' in  1811  to 
1,1 14  horses,  11,276  homed  cattle,  2,050  sheep;  in 
1821  to  1,470  horses,  12,105  homed  cattle,  34,750 
sheep;  in  1850-1  to  132,437  horses,  1,738,965 
homed  cattle,  61,631  pigs,  13,059,324  sheep. 

The  population,  in  consequence  of  natural  in- 
crease and  immigration,  may  be  considered,  on 
the  last  of  December  this  year,  at  not  less  than 
400,000 ;  BO  great  will  have  been  the  immigration 
into  these  two  colonies. 

The  agricultural  progress  of  New  South  Wales 
and  Victoria  has  been  equally  remarkable.  From 
small  beginnings  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  has  so 
far  increased  that  there  were,  in  1850,  under 
wheats  99,232  acres,  producing  1,477,749  bushels ; 
maize  or  corn,  23,197  acree^  yielding  457,749 
bushels ;  barley,  9,740  acres,  producing  164,768 
bushels;  oats,  7,700  acres,  yidding  152,848 
bushels ;  rye,  293  acres,  producing  5,529  bushels ; 
millet,  42  acres,  yielding  848  bushels ;  potatoes, 
7,074  acres,  producing  15,012  tons;  grasses, 
48,948  acres,  yielding  65,731  tons  of  hay.  In 
1843,  there  were  512  acres  of  vineyards,  yielding 
33,915  gallons  of  wine  and  751  of  brandy.  In 
1850,  there  were  1,232  acres  of  vineyards,  yield- 
ing 115,706  gallons  of  wine  and  2,224  gallons  of 
brandy. 

The  increase  of  the  revenue,  commerce,  and  ma- 
nu&ctures,  has  followed  the  same  progress  as  popu- 
lation, agriculture,  and  grazing.  We  need  only 
state  the  returns  of  1850,  as  sufficient  to  show  the 
financial,  industrial,  and  trading  condition  of  the 
colony. 

The  revenue  amounted  to  £578,613,  being  an 
increase  over  the  year  1849  of  £80,971,  derived 
chiefly  from  moderate  customs*  duties  and  the  sale 
of  Grown  lands. 

The  Talue  of  exports  amounted  to  £2,399,580, 
being  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of 
£508,310,  and  not  including  any  gold. 

The  value  of  imports  amounted  to  £2,078,338, 
being  an  increase  over  the  precedinir  year  of 
£284,918.  i'  6   J 

The  quantity  of  wool  exported  amounted  t* 


32,361,829  lbs.,  value  £1,61^241,  being  an  in- 
crease in  quantity  of  4,398,229  lbs.,  and  in  value 
£50,789.  The  quantity  of  tallow  exported  was 
217,878  cwts.,  value  £300,721,  being  an  increase 
over  1849  of  63,775  cwts.,  and  in  value  of  £50,789. 

The  land-sales  yielded  in  1849,  £93,912;  in 
1850,  £131,310.  These  sums  are  apjdied  towards 
the  expenses  of  bringing  immigrants  to  the  colony. 
The  number  of  schools  during  the  same  year  were 
659;  scholars,  boys  and  girls,  28,004.  These 
schools  were  supported  by  £22,648,  paid  out  of 
the  Colonial  Treasury,  and  £8,722  voluntary  con- 
tributions. Of  manufactories,  there  were — 20  iron 
and  brass  foundries,  2  distilleries,  1  rectifying,  33 
breweries,  2  sugar-refineries,  20  soap  and  candle 
works,  14  tobacco  and  snuff,  7  woollen-factories,  5 
hat-works,  6  rope,  74  tanneries^  1  salt-work,  15 
meat-curing  establishments,  5  potteries,  1  gas* 
work,  and  several  minor  works ;  of  the  mills  66 
were  driven  by  steam,  45  by  mler,  29  by  wind, 
and  22  by  horse  power. 

The  navigation  consisted  of  976  ships  of  234,273 
tons  inwards,  1,014  ships  of  263,849  tons  outwards. 
Wool,  tallow,  hides,  whale-oil,  &c^  were  naaag 
the  principal  exports;  British  manu&ctnres,  tea, 
sugar  and  wines,  the  chief  imports.  Thirty-Dine 
vessels  of  1,837  tons,  were  built  in  the  colony  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  120  vessels  of  9,19€  tons  were 
on  the  register. 

The  commercial  and  the  banking  eetablishmeats 
have  largely  shared  in  the  profits  and  progress  of 
these  colonies.  The  banks  have  rendered  great 
facilities  to  the  development  of  industry  and  trade, 
and  their  shares  are  now  at  a  high  premium  in 
London— one  as  high  as  60  per  cent  over  par. 

Such  are  the  principal  elements  of  social  pro- 
gress and  of  wealth,  exdusive  of  gold,  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  in  the  new  colony  of  Victcnia. 
Add  the  vast  regions  of  fertile  land  fit  for  agri- 
culture and  pasturage ;  the  valuable  timber  of  the 
forests;  the  coal-mines,  copper-mines,  and  the 
plentiful  fisheries  along  the  coasts,  with  the  several 
excellent  and  safe  harbours;  add,  also,  the  whale- 
fisheries,  which  are  carried  on  in  the  neighbour- 
ing seas ;  and  then,  if  gdd  had  never  been  disco- 
vered, New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  exclusive 
of  the  rich  agricultural  and  mineral  province  of 
South  Australia,  possess  all  the  elements  for  Uie 
formation  of  a  powerful  empira 

In  the  year  1851,  however,  discoveries  were 
made  which  have  astbnished  the  world.  We  have 
no  room  to  insert  the  wonderful  facts  which  have 
since  taken  place — the  effects  which  g^old  may  have 
in  diminishing  the  supply  of  wool,  so  vital  to  our 
woollen-manufacturers ;  the  derangonent  of  socie^, 
which  the  seeking  for  gold  may  have  already  had  on 
other  branches  of  industry,  the  vast  quantities  of 
gold  already  imported,  the  extraordinary  emigra- 
tion which  is  g^ing  on,  the  incredible  number 
of  ships  which  have  sailed  and  are  sailing,  tbe 
three  new  lines  of  steam-ships  which  have  just 
been  established  from  Great  Britain  to  New  S^th 
Wales  and  Victoria;  an  account  of  these  extraor- 
dinary facts  we  must  reserve  for  our  number  for 
August 
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Barking  and  yelping,  with  noses  close  to  the 
groimd,  three  noble  honndfi  of  rare  breed  rushed 
through  the  thiekly-grown  wood,  sometimes  losing 
the  track  midst  the  withered  leaves,  then,  snnffing 
about  the  decayed  and  prostrate  trees,  they  would 
once  more  resume  the  chase  in  fiill  cry — a  sure 
sign  that  their  pursuit  was  of  the  bear  or  panther, 
and  not  the  nimble-footed  stag  which,  if  it  did  at 
times  lore  them  for  a  brief  period  from  the  path, 
never  rendered  them  wholly  untrue  to  it 

They  had  now  reached  a  spot  where  their  foe 
had  evidently  been  for  a  time,  and  must  have 
crossed  their  road ;  for,  stopping  for  a  moment,  they 
Bought,  whimpering  wildly,  more  ei^rly  than 
ever  through  the  closely-hanging  parasitical 
plants  whidi,  like  a  living  wall,  encircled  the 
place,  then  returning  again  and  again  to  the  centre, 
renewed  their  howls  and  lamentations  as  before. 

Suddenly  the  bushes  parted,  and  a  young  man 
on  a  small  black  Indian  pony,  cutting  by  one 
Tigorous  stroke  with  the  broad  hunting-knife  he 
hdd  in  his  hand  the  creepers  which  threatened  to 
drag  him  off  hia  horse,  leaped  in  directly  between 
the  hounds,  who,  delighted  at  his  appearance, 
fawned  upon  him  for  an  instant,  then,  urged  to 
redoubled  zeal  by  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
master,  proceeded  anew  in  their  search. 

'^So!  so!  my  brave  dogst"  cried  the  young 
hnnter,  stopping  to  replace  his  knife  in  its  sheath, 
and  laying  the  rifle  which  he  carried  on  his 
ehoolder  on  the  saddle  before  him.  "  So !  right ! 
seek!  seek  you  here,  on  the  road,  and  this  time  I 
think  we  shall  succeed  in  nabbing  the  pig-stealer 
that  has  escaped  us  so  often.  Hurrah !"  shouted 
he,  raising  himself  in  his  saddle  as  he  saw  the 
oldest  of  the  dogs  taking  the  lead,  and,  followed 
closely  by  the  others,  plunge  at  once  into  the  thicket 
**  Hurrah  V*  And  throwing  his  gun  again  across  his 
shoulder  as  he  seized  the  reins  in  his  right  hand 
and  pressed  his  heels  against  the  pony's  side,  he 
flew  in  wild  bounds  after  the  dogs.  On  the  way 
lay  trunks  of  trees,  overgrown  bushes,  marshy 
sloughs  and  slimy  channels,  but  nothing  could 
repress  their  ardour.  Onward  and  onward  still 
they  went,  followed  by  the  black  pony  snorting 
And  foaming,  and  its  rider  huzzaing  loudly  with 
delight  Once  more  the  hounds  stopped,  but  this 
time  from  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  path  their 
enemy  had  taken,  for,  barking  and  howling,  they 
sprang  at  one  of  the  mightiest  oaks  on  the  upland, 
gOAwing  with  rage  the  roots  and  bark  of  the 
noble  tree  which  h^d  afforded  shelter  to  their  foe, 
and  thus  hindered  their  pursuit  of  him.  The 
hnnter  now  arrived  at  the  chosen  spot,  and  without 
Btaying  to  check  his  horse,  he  leaped  in  one  bound, 
which  almost  overset  the  animal,  from  out  his  sad- 
dle, and  began  with  eager  glance  to  search  through- 
out the  thick  leaves  of  the  tree,  round  which  the 
dogs  were  jumping  in  so  much  exultation;  and 
Boon  espied  *twixt  two  of  the  branches  the  form  of 


some  living  creature  which,  clinging  closely  to  the 
boughs,  seemed  to  deem  itself  altogether  unnoticed 
and  concealed.  It  was,  indeed,  sufficiently  dark 
*midst  the  shade  of  the  thick  foliage  for  a  less 
practised  eye  than  that  of  our  young  habitant  of 
the  forest  to  have  renudned  some  time  in  doubt  as- 
to  the  description  of  animal  which  so  earnestly 
sought  to  shun  his  observation.  But  Weston's 
eagle  eye  soon  recognised  in  the  crouching  fig^ire 
and  long  tail,  which  it  could  not  perfectly  conceal,, 
the  pai^er^s  cub,  and  raised  his  gun  to  fetch  it 
more  certainly  from  its  height,  while  the  dogs, 
breathless  vnih  expectation,  looked  now  towards 
the  rifle  from  whidh  they  momentarily  expected 
to  see  the  flash,  and  now  towards  the  sunmiit  of 
the  oak,  in  whose  branches  they  knew  their  enemy 
to  be.  But  in  vain  was  the  low  whine  with  which 
they  hoped  to  hasten  the  proceedings  of  their 
master ;  he  seemed  suddenly  to  change  his  mind, 
and,  laying  his  gun  aside,  he  commenced  once 
more  a  cautious  and  attentive  examination  of  the 
tree.  Reassured  at  length,  apparently,  of  that  which 
he  desired  to  know,  he  unbuckled  the  belt  in 
which  his  knife  and  tomahawk  were  stuck,  and, 
taking  off'  his  hunting-shirt,  again  returned  towards 
the  oak,  from  which  the  dogs,  though  anxiously 
observant  of  his  every  movement,  had  never  once 
removed  their  eyes. 

"  I  will  try,"  he  murmured  to  himself,  "  and 
take  it  alive ;  for  if  I  bring  a  young  panther  to 
Little  Rock,  I  shall  readily  obtain  my  ten  or  fif- 
teen dollars  for  it ;  but  i^  on  the  other  hand,  I 
shoot  it,  its  skin  will  be  worth  nothing.  The  old 
one  must  have  left  it,  as  I  cannot  see  it  anywhere 
in  the  tree,  and,  for  ten  dollars,  one  may  for  once 
bear  a  few  scratches  from  the  young  chap.  So 
look  out.  Master  Panther !  I'm  coming !" 

With  these  words  he  went  to  his  pony,  which 
was  grazing  quietly  hard  by,  unslung  a  rope  from 
around  its  neck,  buckled  on  his  girdle  again,  in 
which  he  replaced  his  knife,  but  left  the  tomahawk 
behind,  and  began  to  ascend  the  mighty  tree ;  draw- 
ing the  rope  threej  times  around  the  stem,  which 
he  could  not  firmly  clasp,  and,  fastening  the  ends 
together,  he  seized  it  sometimes  with  the  right  and 
sometimes  with  the  left  arm,  and  by  its  assistance 
cautiously  mounted  up  to  the  top;  while  the 
hounds,  comprehending  instantly  what  he  meant,, 
jiimped  with  delight  around  the  oak.  Slowly  then, 
indeed,  but  surely,  he  climbed  nearly  forty  feet  up 
the  slender  body  ere  he  arrived  at  the  first  branch ; 
when,  stopping  for  a  moment  to  rest  himself  and 
take  breath,  he  felt  if  his  knife  was  still  secure, 
and  looked  up  towards  the  young  panther,  which 
remained  almost  motionless,  and  clinging  to  the 
same  branches  as  at  first  Weston  then  slung  the 
rope,  which  he  no  longer  needed,  round  his  shoul- 
der, and,  making  use  of  the  twigs  as  rails  for  his 
natural  ladder,  he  ascended  quickly  and  lightly 
towards  the  cub,  which,  though  it  did  not  move  in 
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the  least,  still  kept  its  fiery  eyes  fixed  on  its  ap- 
proaching foe.  But  yet  wilder  glances  were  watch- 
ing the  progress  of  our  hunter,  who  was  wholly 
unconscious  of  the  proximity  of  so  grim  and  dan- 
gerous a  foe — ^none  other  than  the  mother  of  the 
cuby  who  lay,  with  tail  gently  waving,  in  one  of 
the  withered  trees  that  stood  beside,  with  branches 
interlaced  in  that  in  which  he  was,  ready  for  the 
spring,  and  seeming  but  to  await  his  nearer  ap- 
proach ere,  with  a  vigorous  bound,  she  threw  her- 
self, tooth  and  claw,  upon  the  audacious  man  who 
would  dare  to  seize  her  offspring.  Carelessly,  then, 
swinging  from  bough  to  bough,  Weston  was  now 
close  under  the  young  one,  who,  raising  itself 
gently,  after  the  fashion  of  a  cat,  with  its  back  up, 
stood  upon  the  branch  and  looked  down  upon  the 
hunter  as  if  not  perfectly  comprehending  the  dan- 
ger to  be  apprehended  from  him. 

Weston  stopped,  and,  taking  the  rope  from  off 
his  shoulder,  he  formed  a  noose  with  it  to  catch 
over  the  panther's  head;  then,  settling  himself 
firmly  between  two  branches,  he  looked  up  in  ex- 
pectation of  the  proper  moment  for  attack,  and  saw, 
directly  opposite  and  hardly  ten  paces  firom  him, 
the  glowing  eyes  of  the  female  as  she  bent  down 
in  readiness  for  the  spring. 

Brought  up  from  childhood  in  the  woods,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  dangers  which  so  often 
threaten  the  solitary  sportsman,  Weston  retained 
in  this  fearful  moment  presence  of  mind  enough 
to  place  the  body  of  the  tree  between  him  and  his 
enemy,  ere  the  latter  could  divine  his  intention ; 
and  this  he  fortunately  succeeded  in  effecting  just 
in  time,  as  that  instant  the  dark  figure  of  the  pan- 
ther leaped  upon  the  spot  he  had  quitted,  and 
gazed  with  fiery  eyes  on  the  undaunted  hunter, 
who,  with  his  left  arm  clasped  around  a  branch, 
held  in  his  right  hand  his  bare  knife,  as  with  every 
breath  he  drew  he  expected  to  see  the  enraged 
animal  spring  down  upon  him.  She,  however, 
intimidated  by  the  eye  he  kept  firmly  fixed  upon 
her,  was  satisfied  to  know  of  the  safety  of  her 
young,  and  to  lie  attentively  marking  every  move- 
ment of  her  foe  at  scarcely  six  paces  from  him. 
At  this  moment,  Weston  first  believed  that  he  was 
lost ;  for  even  if  able  to  use  his  knife,  a  good,  stout 
weapon,  against  his  grim  antagonist,  still  the  place 
on  which  he  stood,  and  from  whence  the  slightest 
false  step  would  dash  him  headlong  to  the  ground, 
was  by  no  means  suitable  for  so  fearful  a  struggle. 
But  perceiving  then  that  his  adversary  was  content 
with  merely  watching  him,  he  swiftly  but  cau- 
tiously, and  without  any  rash  movement,  which 


might  irritate  the  monster,  replaced  the  knife  in 
its  sheath,  and  slowly  commenced  his  retreat  The 
panther,  seeing  him  remove  further  and  further 
away,  followed  him  leisurely:  and  often  did  be 
feel  for  his  weapon,  as  he  saw  her  about  to  take  a 
leap,  yet  without  ever  daring  to  bring  himself  to 
an  open  and  eye  to  eye  encounter. 

Arriving,,  then,  once  more  at  the  last  branch,  he 
again  fastened  the  rope  around  the  stem  and  slid 
as  quickly  as  possible  down  it    The  dogs,  mean- 
while, driven  almost  to  despair  by  perceiving 
their  enemy  in  the  branches  without  being  able  to 
get  at  her,  jumped  and  howled  in  a  heart-breaking 
manner  about    At  length  Weston  once  more  re- 
gained the  firm  ground,  with  clothes  torn,  blood 
oozing  from  his  arms,  cut  by  the  rough  bark  of  the 
tree,  his  knees  trembling,  and  strength  exhausted. 
But  not  one  moment  did  he  allow  himself  for 
repose ;  but  hastening  to  where  his  gtan  was  laid, 
he  seized  and  levelled  it  towards  the  panther's 
fancied  place  of  security.    Vain,  however,  were  all 
his  efforts  to  hold  the  heavy  barrel  steady  for  a 
second — ^his  limbs  shook ;  so  he  was  compelled  to 
throw  himself  down  to  rest,  yet  without  with- 
drawing his  eye  an  instant  from  the  form  of  the 
animal,  which  was  now  close  to  the  stem,  and  its 
young  one,  no  longer  apprehensive  of  danger,  with 
tail  uplifted,  stretching  itself  comfortably  on  the 
bough  beside  its  mother.    Weston  soon  recovered 
himself,  and  seizing  once  more  his  rifle,  took  a  loDg 
and  steady  aim,  until  the  distant  hills  reverberated 
with  the  echo  of  its  thunder.    The  beast,  pierced 
through  by  the  ball,  drew  itself  together,  and 
sprang  in  furious  haste  from  bough  to  bough,  the 
branches  bending  beneath  her  weight,  until  she 
gained  the  lofty  summit  of  the  tree,  when,  having 
reached  the  highest  point,  and  striving  to  get  still 
further,  the  slender  foliage  gave  way  and  she  top- 
pled over,  clutching  with  powerful  claws  at  every 
leaf  and  twig  in  her  descent,  till,  with  a  nighty 
crash,  midst  the  expectant  howling  of  the  dogs,  she 
fell  at  Weston's  feet     There  was  now  no  further 
impediment  to  the  capture  of  the  young  one,  who 
had  followed  the  mother  in  terror  to  the  lowest 
branches  of  the  tree ;  but  Weston's  nerves  had  been 
too  strained  in  his  first  attempt  to  admit  of  his 
trying  the  perilous  path  anew.     So  reloading  hb 
gun,  he  brought  it  in  one  shot  within  reach  of  the 
dogs,  who  flew  upon  it  in  fury. 

In  a  brief  space,  the  skins  were  thrown  screws 
the  pon/s  back,  and  away  trotted  our  bold  hnnter, 
followed  by  his  hounds,  in  search  of  new  dangers 
and  fresh  prey. 
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Thb  preyalence  of  the  hideous  and  destmctive 
vice  of  drunkenness  in  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and 
the  other  large  towns  of  Scotland,  has  long  been  a 
matter  of  deep  concern  to  every  true  patriot  and 
true  Christian.  We  need  not  do  more  than  refer 
to  the  statements  on  this  subject  published  by 
Sheriff  Alison  and  others.  The  enormous  quantity 
of  ardent  spirits  consumed  by  the  lower  orders  of 
these  great  cities  is  too  well  and  widely  known, 
and  renders  it  unnecessary  that  we  should  here  re- 
state the  case,  or  repeat  the  nauseous  statistics  of 
intemperance.  The  deadly  and  demoralising  fact 
has  been  long  patent  to  all  eyes.  It  is  our  more 
agreeable  task  at  present  to  direct  public  attention 
to  the  efforts  which  have  of  late  been  made  to 
abate  the  life*and-80ul-destroying  nuisance,  and  to 
show  what  degree  of  success  has  attended  them. 

The  society  whose  designation  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  paper,  have  taken,  for  some  years  past, 
an  energetic  part  against  a  system  under  which  in* 
temperance  was  facilitated,  not  to  say  encouraged. 
They  have  thought  it  prudent,  for  reasons  of  the 
propriety  of  which  they  were  perhaps  the  best 
jadges,  to  commence  a  crusade  against  the  outward 
and  visible  appliances  of  the  vice  of  drunkenness. 
They  saw  that  in  those  localities  where  spirit-shops 
were  opened  on  the  Sunday,  everv  species  of  vice 
and  immorality  prevailed  and  rioted  unchecked, 
and  that  it  was  in  those  districts  that  the  greatest 
nnmber  of  offences  against  the  law  were  being  con- 
stantly committed.  They  found  that  the  influence  of 
the  home-missionary  and  the  minister  of  religion 
was,  in  these  purlieus  of  loathsome  demoralisation, 
reduced  almost  to  a  nullity ;  and  that  the  endea- 
vour was  hopeless  to  enforce  the  obligations  of  re- 
ligion upon  a  depraved  doss  exposed  to  the  irre- 
sistible temptations  of  the  whiskey-shop.  They 
naturally,  therefore,  turned  their  combined  forces 
against  the  spirit-shops,  the  medium,  at  least,  if 
not  the  cause,  of  intemperance — with  results  which 
will  presently  appear.  Premising  that,  before  the 
Society  commenced  their  operations  in  this  direc- 
tion, it  had  been  computed  by  a  most  careful  per- 
sonal investigator,  Mr.  Gray,  late  town-councillor, 
who  made  repeated  observations  both  by  night  and 
by  day,  that  upwards  of  £2000  was  spent  every  Sun- 
day in  Edinburgh  alone  in  the  purchase  of  spirits 
at  these  shops — let  us  proceed  to  notice  what  has 
been  done  with  respect  to  them,  and  how  the  case 
stands  at  present. 

The  movement  commenced  in  Glasgow,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  1850,  and  originated  with  the 
Sabbath-school  Union  of  that  city.  Glasgow,  it 
must  be  remembered,  was  not  a  whit  behind  Edin- 
burgh in  the  downward  march  of  intemperance, 
though  no  calculation,  that  we  are  aware  of,  as  the 
result  of  parsonal  observation,  has  ever  been  made 
of  the  Sunday  expenditure  for  spirituous  liquors. 
The  first  act  of  the  movement  was  by  petitioning 
the  Glasgow  magistrates.  Eighty-three  memoriab, 
signed  by  2,118  teachers,  were  presented  to  them ; 


and,  although  there  was  at  first  some  opposition 
from  the  justices  of  the  peace,  who  demurred  at 
granting  their  prayer,  yet  that  opposition  was 
ultimately  overruled,  and  a  most  stringent  set  of 
resolutions  was  passed  by  the  magistrates  against 
the  practice  of  keeping  any  spirit-shop  open  on  the 
Sunday.  The  following  extract  from  the  fourth  of 
these  resolntions  shows  the  future  intentions  of  the 
magistrates  with  regard  to  licenses :  **  Tbnt  all  cer- 
tificates shall  be  granted  on  the  express  condition 
that  parties  receiving  them  shall  not  open  their 
premises,  or  sell  exciseable  liquors,  at  any  time  of 
the  Sabbath,  except  in  the  case  of  inns  or  hotels 
for  the  accommodation  of  travellers."  The  effect 
produced  by  these  measures  was  instantaneous 
and  most  gratifying.  In  a  very  short  time,  850 
out  of  a  thousand  Sunday-trading  spirit-shops  were 
closed.  The  good  results  of  these  resolutions  still 
continue  ;  and  in  the  Glasgow  Sabbath-school 
Union  Report  of  this  year,  it  is  stated  that  so  much 
has  their  good  effect  been  appreciated  that  there  is 
every  reason  to  expect  that  the  magistrates  now  in 
office  in  Glasgow  will  continue  strictly  to  enforce 
them. 

In  reference  to  the  moral  effect  of  the  nieasures 
above  described  upon  the  Glasgow  population,  the 
following  table,  obtained  from  Mr.  James  Stuart, 
Superintendent  of  Police,  speaks  a  language  suffi- 
ciently intelligible,  and  requires  no  comment : — 


No.  of  Certificates  granted 
bj  Magistrate!. 

1 
Amount  of  Fines  infiieted. 

Inl84G   1,967 

i  In  1840  £690  18    0 

1860  1,883 

1861   1,878 

1860  401    0    0 

1861  269    7    6 

There  was  also  a  decrease 
of  committals  for  drunken- 
ness of  1000  cases  in  1861  as 
'  compared  with  1860. 

Ko.  of  Publicans  fined. 

In  1849   316 

1860   192 

1861    163 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Edinburgh.  There  a  similar 
method  of  action  to  that  adopted  at  Glasgow  has 
been  pursued  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year. 
The  members  of  the  Sabbath-school  Union,  to  the 
number  of  twelve  hundred,  petitioned  the  magis- 
trates and  justices  of  the  peace  to  the  same  effect 
I  as  had  been  done  in  Glasgow  ;  all  the  city  mis- 
sionaries likewise  petitioned.  The  result  was  the 
passing  of  the  following  resolutions,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  Royalty  and  the 
magistrates,  held  on  the  28th  of  April  last 

COPT. 

"The  following  Resolutions,  prepared  by  the 
Lord  Provost  and  magistrates,  for  preventing  spirit' 
shops  from  being  kept  open  en  Sundays,  were  pro- 
posed by  the  Lord  Provost,  seconded  by  the  Pro- 

I  vost  of  Leith,  and  after  full  deliberation  nnani- 

I  mously  adopted,  viz. : 
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^'1.  That  it  is  desirable  that  all  licensed  spirit- 
dealers  should  be  of  that  respectable  class  who 
disapprove  of  keeping  their  shops  open  for  the 
sale  of  spirits  on  Sundays. 

"  2.  That  when  any  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  for  granting  certificates^  or  any  offence 
under  the  Police  Act,  shall  be  proved  to  have  taken 
place  in  any  licensed  spirit-^op ;  and  when  any 
such  shop  shall  be  further  proved  to  have  been 
usually  kept  open  during  some  part  of  the  Sab- 
bath, this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  the  license  to 
such  premises  ihordd  not  hereafter  he  renewed, 

''  3.  That  to  enable  the  magistrates  the  more 
readily  to  enforce  the  above  resolutions,  the  Super- 
intendent of  Police  should  be  requested  to  furnish 
them  with  a  monthly  list  of  l^ose  shops  which 
have  been  kept  open  on  Sundays  for  the  sale  of 
spirits. 

''  (Signed)    D.  McLaren,  Lord  Provost^ 

These  resolutions  are  not  so  stringent  as  those 
passed  by  the  Glasgow  magistrates,  but  their  ope- 
ration has  been  most  satisfactory,  and  such  as  to 
encourage  the  Society  to  persevere  in  their  efforts. 
To  D.  McLaren,  Esq.,  the  Provost  of  Edinburgh, 
the  thanks  of  all  well-wishers  to  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance and  of  humanity  are  justly  due  for  the  care- 
ful consideration  he  has  bestowed  upon  this  ques- 
tion; and  it  is  hoped  that  the  pnnciple  he  has 
embodied  in  the  above  moderate  resolutions  will, 
as  years  roll  round,  be  continued  to  be  enforced  by 
his  successors  in  office ;  it  being  evident  from  their 
practical  results  in  the  short  period  during  which 
they  have  been  in  force,  that  they  are  eminently 
conducive  to  the  peace  and  well-being  of  the  city. 
As  a  proof  of  the  good  effects  which  have  already 
resulted  from  the  resolutions  of  the  Edinburgh 
magistrates,  we  subjoin  the  following  table  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Linton,  Superintendent  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Police : — 

If  umber  of  Whiakey-ihopsopen  witliin  the  Boyaliy  :^* 

On  Sunday,  April  25  (before  the  Resolutions)  ...  209 
„         May  2  (after  tbeir  promulgation)       01 

„         May9    72 

„        Junes   S6 

dumber  of  Wbiskey-sbops  open  without  the  Boyalty,  to 
which  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  had  not  chosen 
to  apply  the  Besolutions  : — 

On  Sunday,  April  25    204 

„         May2    161 

„         May9    ^    96 

i,         June  6    

From  a  comparison  of  what  appears  to  have  taken 
place  without  the  Royalty  with  what  took  place 
within  it,  upon  the  promulgation  of  the  Resolutions, 
it  would  seem  that  the  force  of  example,  an  example 
itself  not  voluntary,  was  almost  equal  to  that  of  ma- 
gisterial monition.  We  think  that  the  Society  are 
justified  by  the  event  in  what  they  have  done,  and 
that  they  may  reasonably  look  for  an  improvement 
upon  the  results  already  obtained. 

This  plan  of  petitioning  the  Licensing  0>urt  has 
been  suggested  to  sixteen  other  cities  and  large 
towns  in  Scotland.  By  some  of  them  it  has  been 
adopted ;  but  the  movement  having  readied  them 
at  a  late  period,  the  suocessful  results  have  not 
been  so  many  as  could  have  been  desired ;  but  it 
is  proposed  that  vigorous  exertions  be  sotade  to 


promote,  next  year,  the  general  adoption  of  the 
plan  of  memorialising  the  licensing  magistrates. 

For  the  information  above  detailed  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  society,  whose  proceedings  it  sets 
forth ;  and,  with  our  best  wishes  for  their  continued 
prosperity,  we  might  leave  the  matter  in  (heir 
hands,  assured  that  no  efiforts  will  be  spared  which 
they  may  consider  likely  to  result  in  Uie  reclama- 
tion of  the  drunkard.  We  trust  we  may  be  ex- 
cused, however,  if,  from  a  feeling  of  personal 
interest  in  the  question,  we  venture  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  society,  and  of  all  the  Ghriatian 
men  of  Scotland,  to  the  fact  which  appears  upon 
the  surface  of  these  measures,  namely,  that  thou^ 
a  great  deal  has  been  done  towards  diminishing  the 
means  of  drunkenness,  we  have  aa  yet  little  or 
nothing  to  report  as  to  any  steps  whidi  have  been 
taken  to  reclum  the  drunkard.  If  the  advocate  of 
temperance  confine  himself  to  the  destruction  of  the 
machinery  of  intemperance,  and  n^lect  or  £ul  to 
set  up  in  its  place  some  at  least  equally  potent 
substitute  of  a  moral  or  intellectual  nature— his 
sucoessy  however  apparently  great  and  eneouraging 
in  the  outset^  will  be  but  transient  if  not  altogether 
delusory.  We  do  Bot  mean  for  a  moment  to  in- 
sinuate that  the  closing  of  the  spirit-shops  on  the 
Sunday  is  not  one  great  advantage  gained,  l^ak 
it  has  proved  so  is  evident,  if  from  nothing  elae, 
at  any  rate  fix>m  the  Glasgow  Police  Report  quoted 
abova  But  it  would  be  folly  to  expect  itom  any 
measure  of  this  kind  alone  a  permanent  reform  in 
the  habits  of  the  drunkard.  The  want  of  freqaent 
opportunities  and  the  absence  of  frequent  tempta- 
tions  to  drink  on  tbe  Sunday  will,  it  is  to  be  feued, 
tell  chiefly  if  not  solely  upon  the  younger  pcfftion 
of  the  community,  with  whom  the  habit  of  intoxi- 
cation has  not  by  long  indulgence  grown  into  a 
necessity:  the  confirmed  sot  and  dram-drinker  will 
find  the  means  of  gratifying  his  propensitieB,  either 
by  laying  in  a  sufficient  stock  of  fire-water  on  the 
Saturday,  or  by  resorting  to  private  booung-keos 
and  hush-houses  unknown  to  or  unvisited  by  the 
police. 

In  the  course  of  a  pretty  extensive  familiarity 
with  the  homes,  the  haunts,  and  the  practices  of 
the  lower  and  labouring-classes,  the  coaYictkm 
has  been  forced  upon  us  that,  among  all  the  exciting 
causes  of  drunkenness  and  out-o&door  debaucht 
home*wretchedness  is  comparatively  the  greatest 
True,  this  is  an  effect  as  well  as  a  cause — the  misery 
of  home  drives  a  man  to  the  spirit-ehop,  and  the 
expenditure  at  the  spirit-shop  perpetuates  the 
squalor  and  discomfort  of  his  home.  But  would 
it  not  be  well  if  the  philanthropy  which  shuts  np 
the  one  were  to  exert  its  energies  in  improving  the 
other  ?  A  beggarly,  comfortless  and  filthy  home 
is  the  cave  of  self-reproach,  an  enemy  from  whidi 
a  man  flies  to  the  bottle  as  to  a  friend.  Now,  it 
appears  that  the  Wynds  of  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow are  described  by  all  strangers  who  visit  them 
as  the  most  deplorably  wretched  and  filthy  styes 
in  which  human  beings  are  to  be  found  colore' 
gated  together ;  and  it  ought  to  be  too  manifest  to 
need  pointing  out,  that  no  general  reform  in  the 
morals  and  practices  of  their  populations  can  be 
ressoDably  looked  for  while  they  continae  to  have 
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a  valid  olsim  to  soeh  a  diaraeter.  GodlhiefiB,  tem- 
pennce,  chastity,  are  cleanly  virtoes,  end  will  not 
hoose  in  foetid  dens  among  a  filthy  and  tatterde- 
malion populace,  preach  to  them  as  much  as  we 
will,  and  pray  with  them  into  the  bargain.  After 
all,  it  is  a  comparatively  trifling  advantage  that  is 
gained  by  restricting  the  amount  of  Sabbath  in- 
toxication among  a  class  who  are  ready  to  get 
dnmk  all  the  six  days  of  the  week  whenever  the 
means  and  the  opportunity  are  at  hand.  We  want 
to  make  head  against  the  disposition  to  vice  as 
well  as  against  the  means  of  indulging  in  it; 
wherever  that  is  present,  these  are  sure  to  l^  found. 
It  were  better  to  reform  one  delinquent  than  to 
postpone  till  to-morrow  the  offence  of  a  thousand. 


The  crusade  begun  against  the  spirit-shops  must 
be  carried  on  in  the  dwellings  of  their  customers, 
or  it  will  ultimately  end  in  a  defeat  It  is  not 
enough  to  remove  the  means  of  self-degradation : 
we  must  arouse  the  feelings  of  self-respect ;  so  long 
as  these  are  wanting  there  can  be  no  moral  check 
to  intebiperance,  and  the  reform  arising  from  any 
other  source  is  of  very  doubtful  value.  What  the 
Scottish  Association  for  the  Suppression  of 
Drunkenness  has  accomplished  in  this  direction  we 
are  not  at  the  present  moment  in  a  condition  to 
say;  but  we  have  confidence  in  the  spirit  that 
animates  their  body,  and  expect  to  be  able  to  ren- 
der a  good  account  on  a  future  day. 


A    CHAPTER    ON    HOBBYHORSES. 


Wb  are  not  going  on  the  present  occasion  to 
enter  into  the  philosophy  of  hobbyhorses ;  it  is  our 
design  rather  to  indulge  in  a  few  discursive  and 
perhaps  rambling  remarks  suggested  by  such  ob- 
servations as  we  have  from  time  to  time  been 
enabled  to  noake,  and  which  will  have  reference 
more  to  the  natural  history  of  the  subject  dian  to 
its  philosophical  aspect  Phrenologists,  if  we  were 
to  appeal  to  tliem,  would  probably  tell  us  that  cer- 
tain protuberances  upon  the  occiput  or  sinciput, 
are  very  intimately  connected  with  the  phenomena 
ofhobbyhomes;  they  may  be  right  for  anything 
we  know  to  the  contrary ;  we  have  a  {private  opi- 
nion of  our  own,  however,  that  a  protuberance 
which,  if  it  exist  in  the  human  subject  at  all,  is 
generally  found  very  near  that  part  of  the  frame 
where  Uncle  Toby  received  his  wound — to  wit,  in 
the  breeches-pocket — ^has  infinitely  more  to  do  with 
the  matter.     But  let  that  pass. 

The  hobbyhorse  is  a  oeneficent  production  of 
Providence,  intended  for  the  employment  and  de 
lectation  of  those  who  have  nothing  else  to  do  than 
to  get  upon  his  back  and  gallop  him  to  the  world's 
end  and  home  again.  He  is  equally  well  adapted 
for  the  quiet  riding  of  men  and  women  of  all 
grades  and  professions  who  do  not  find  sufficient 
employment  for  their  energies  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  daily  avocations.  He  is  such  a  capital  steed, 
and  ambles  at  such  a  pleasant  pace,  when  you 
know  how  to  ride  him,  that  all  the  world  is  ready 
to  mount,  if  they  had  but  the  opportunity — and 
all  the  world  do  mount  in  their  turn ;  and  if  some 
of  them,  to  use  a  proverbial  phrase,  '*  ride  to  the 
Devil,"  and  not  a  few  get  pitched  out  of  the  saddle, 
and  crawl  out  of  the  course  with  a  broken  head — 
all  that  is  no  fault  of  the  steed,  but  rather  of  their 
own  headlong  haste  and  impetuosity  and  want  of 
horsemanship. 

If  hobbyhorses  were  at  once  and  for  ever  abo- 
lished, half  the  commerce  of  every  civilised  coun- 
try would  vanish  along  with  them.  Men  pursue 
other  avocations  with  various  degrees  of  perse- 
verance and  pertinacity ;  but  they  ride  their  hobby- 


horses, when  they  once  get  fairly  and  safely  into 
the  saddle,  from  one  year's  end  to  another,  until  the 
grim  tyrant  bars  the  way,  and  there  is  an  end  to 
the  race.  The  reason  is,  that  the  race  they  run  is 
that  of  inclination,  not  of  necessity.  Circumstances 
often  force  men  to  the  adoption  of  a  profession ; 
but  it  is  choice  which  mounts  them  upon  their 
hobbies.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  hobby  is  ofi^n 
so  different  from  the  calling,  and  that  the  calling 
of  one  man  is  the  hobby  of  another,  and  vice  vend. 
The  hobby  of  the  analytic  and  philosophical  Paley 
was  angling ;  he  could  cruelly  impale  an  antagonist 
on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma^  but  he  preferred  to  feel 
the  writhings  of  a  gudgeon  impaled  upon  his  hook. 
He  could  fathom  the  metaphysical  profound  with 
the  "  plummet  of  thought^"  but  he  preferred  to 
guage  the  depth  of  the  brook,  where  the  roach  lay 
at  the  bottom,  with  a  plummet  of  lead.  The  Rev- 
erend Greorge  Harvest,  of  absent  and  unsavoury 
memory,  rode  the  same  hobby,  and  rode  it  so 
furiously  that  he  outran  his  wife  that  was  to  be  in 
his  eagerness  to  circumvent  a  shoal  of  prickly 
perch.  He  was  found  on  his  marriage  morning, 
when  he  ought  to  have  been  at  the  altar  in  the  gay 
trim  of  a  bridegroom,  sitting  in  a  state  of  filthy 
dishabille,  crowned  with  a  worsted  wig  and  a  red 
nightcap,  and  his  pockets  crammed  with  worms 
and  maggots,  by  the  side  of  the  brook,  having  foi> 
gotten  the  trifling  appointment  he  had  made  with 
&e  lady,  who  from  that  time  forth  resigned  her 
claim  on  behalf  of  his  finny  friends,  whose  capti- 
vations  she  saw  were  so  superior  to  her  own« 

One  man*s  hobby  is  books,  which  he  never  reads. 
He  spends  his  life,  and  all  his  superfluous  cash,  in 
the  collection  of  volumes,  of  which  he  never  pe- 
ruses more  than  the  title-pages.  His  shelves  are 
groaning  beneath  the  erudition  of  all  ages  and  all 
countries.  He  gloats  over  the  possession  of  the 
rarest  worics,  and  will  travel  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other  for  the  mere  chance  of  pur- 
chasing a  unique  specimen  to  add  to  his  collection. 
It  would  take  him  a  century  to  spell  over  what  he 
has  already  anuuased ;  but  he  never  dreams  of  such 
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a  thing — he  reads  the  catalogue,  the  inventory  of 
his  riches,  and  nothing  else:  every  addition  to 
that  is  an  addition  to  his  satisfactiony  because  it  is 
an  additional  grace  to  his  hobby.  Another  man's 
hobby  is  pictures.  His  mind  is  profoundly  im- 
pressed with  the  glories  of  art — the  mysterious 
gloom  of  Rembrandt,  the  savageness  of  Salvator, 
the ''  corregiosity  of  Corregio."  He  dreams  of  old 
masters,  and  haunts  the  dusty  purlieus  of  Wardour- 
street  and  Soho,  and  hangs  about  the  auction- 
rooms,  and  nods  his  head  at  Christie  at  the  cost  of 
fifty  pounds  a  time.  He  is  learned  in  oils  and  var- 
nishes, and  knows  ''all  about  megilps  and  that;" 
he  rises  with  Raphael,  of  whom  an  "  undoubted 
original'*  hangs  at  the  foot  of  his  bed;  he  break- 
fasts with  Hobbima,  dines  with  Rubens,  sups  with 
Vandyke,  and  goes  to  sleep  with  Claude  Lorraine. 
He  is  never  taken  in ;  not  he,  he  is  too  good  a 
judge  for  that !  /*  he  ?  The  hobby  of  a  third 
steady  rider  is  autogp*aphs.  He  sees  a  charm  in 
the  handwriting  of  remarkable  persons  superior  to 
anything  else  tliat  belonged  to  them.  His  trea- 
sures are  scraps  of  paper,  old  letters,  blank  leaves 
torn  from  books,  or  franked  envelopes.  The 
genuine  **  ^  his  mark,"  of  some  baron  bold  of  the 
unlearned  middle  age,  if  he  could  get  it,  would  be 
dearer  to  him  than  a  check  on  Coutts  and  Co.  for 
a  good  round  sum.  He  enshrines  his  blotted  hoards 
in  close  cabinets,  under  lock  and  key,  and  dares 
not  trust  them  otherwise  out  of  sight,  lest  Betty 
should  mistake  them  for  waste  paper,  and  consign 
them  to  the  kitchen  fire.  A  fourth  rides  a  musical 
hobby,  and  goes  merrily  through  the  world  to  the 
sound  of  fiddle  and  flute,  and  French  horn  and 
double  bass.  He  puffs  and  scrapes,  and  blows 
and  thumps  away  the  days  of  his  years  upon  all 
manner  of  instruments ;  and  his  mouth  is  full  of 
German  and  Italian  celebrities — of  Mozart  and 
Beethoven,  and  Sebastian  Bach  and  Padre  Mar- 
tini, and  AlbrechCsberger  and  Rhigini,  and  Cheni- 
bin!  and  Cianchettini,  ''  and  all  others  that  end  in 
ini ;"  and  Spohr,  andGraun,ifnd  Dro^bs,  and  Eybler, 
and  Schneider,  and  a  hundred  and  fifly  more,  whom 
to  pronounce  were  to  dislocate  one's  jaws,  but 
whom  to  hear  were  to  be  rapt  in  Elysium.  His 
whole  life  is  one  song ;  and,  when  he  sinks  into 
silence  at  last,  it  is  with  the  blessed  hope  of  a 
joyful  Da  Capo  in  the  land  of  celestial  harmony. 
A  fifth  gets  astride  upon  a  volume  of  Philidor,  and, 
in  mute  and  almost  motionless  enjoyment,  rides 
double  with  a  cherished  companion,  whom  he 
venerates  and  esteems  precisely  in  proportion  to 
the  trouble  he  is  at  to  beat  him.  His  most  power- 
ful and  inexorable  antagonist  is  his  dearest  friend. 
The  chess-board,  their  field  of  strife,  is  their  com- 
mon estate  and  the  pledge  of  their  union ;  and  for 
them  there  is  no  world  beyond  the  sixty-four  squares 
upon  which  they  marshal  their  mimic  war. 

It  is  not  always,  however,  that  men  manifest  a 
correct  taste  in  the  selection  of  their  hobbyhorses. 
To  the  instances  we  have  adduced  above,  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  very  violent  objection  to  be  made,  on 
that  score  at  least.  Some  eccentric  exceptions, 
which  have  come  within  our  own  observation,  may 
be  thought  worth  a  passing  notice.  A  nobleman 
resided  in  Paris  not  very  long  ago— we  remember 


his  stately  figure  and  martial  gait  perfectly  well— 
who,  being,  perhaps,  imbued  with  the  conviction 
that  **  there  is  nothing  like  leather,"  had  chosen 
boots  for  a  hobby.  His  own  boots  were  the  one 
thing  in  the  universe  to  the  cultivation  of  which 
he  devoted  himself.  Every  morning  of  his  life 
he  put  on  a  new  pair,  which,  when  his  valet  drew 
them  off,  were  carefully  polished  and  promoted  to 
the  shelves  where  stood  the  glittering  ranks  of  their 
predecessors.  He  had  built  himself  a  long  gallery 
for  the  reception  of  his  leathern  wares ;  and  here 
they  were  arranged  in  rows,  under  the  guardian* 
ship  of  well-salaried  custodians,  charged  to  main- 
tain them  always  in  a  state  of  brilliant  polish. 
Here  the  noble  amateur  in  boots  and  blacking  en- 
joyed his  morning  walk  for  an  hour  regularly 
every  day ;  and  it  was  said  that  he  took  no  snuill 
pleasure  in  exhibiting  his  collection  to  curious 
strangers.  The  idea  naturally  arises  that  his  lord- 
ship was  insane ;  such,  however,  was  not  the  fact, 
nor  did  any  other  act  of  his  life  countenance  the 
supposition. 

We  had  once  a  how-do-you-do  kind  of  acquaint- 
ance with  a  gentleman  who  had  made  a  fortune  in 
commerce,  and  who,  by  way  of  a  hobby,  had  set 
his  heart  upon  walking-sticks.  Having  plenty  of 
money  at  his  command,  he  spent  a  tolerable  in- 
come annually  in  the  purchase  of  this  very  eqai- 
vocal  species  of  goods.  He  had  literally  filled 
his  own  house  to  overflowing  with  every  attainable 
variety  of  prop,  cane,  staff  and  cudgel,  from  "  the 
stick  with  two  butt-ends"  as  Paddy  calls  his  shile- 
lah,to  the  supple  Jack  or  elastic  switch  with  which 
the  modern  beau  delicately  directs  attention  to  the 
unimpeachable  contour  of  his  Wellingtons.  His 
own  house  not  being  large  enough  to  contain  his 
bacular  acquisitions,  ho  was  driven  to  plant  bis 
dry  wood  in  the  houses  of  his  friends ;  ten  times 
a-day  he  would  crave  permission  to  leave  his 
walking-stick  behind  him  on  his  calls,  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  purchasing  a  new 
one;  and^ often  was  he  encountered  of  an  evening 
returning  home  with  a  dozen  new  purchases  under 
his  arm,  and  peering  anxiously  about  for  some 
friendly  asylum  in  which  he  might  safely  deposit 
them.  A  walking-stick,  no  matter  of  what  material, 
whether  a  sixpenny  blackthorn  or  a  silver-headed 
Malacca,  was  a  temptation  which  he  could  not  re- 
sist :  he  was  never  known  to  relinquish  one  \shen 
he  had  once  fairly  grasj^ed  it  in  his  palm ;  it  vu 
so  much  easier  to  pay  the  price  of  it.  The  shop- 
keepers of  the  town  knew  his  hobby  well,  and  for 
many  years  made  a  good  market  of  his  penchant 
for  small  timber. 

A  third  singular  hobbyhorseman,  to  whose  good 
offices  we  have  been  often  personally  indebted,  wts 
an  active  little  semi-scientific  barber  in  a  country 
town,  who  had  set  his  heart  upon  monsters,  for 
which  he  possessed,  and  indeed  professed,  an  enthu- 
siasm which  knew  no  bounds.  All  his  spare  time, 
and  much  more  of  his  cash  than  he  could  afford, 
were  spent  in  procuring  and  stuffing  or  pickliog 
such  strange  vagaries  of  nature  as  fell  in  his  way. 
Ho  would  abandon  his  business  to  his  wife,  whom 
he  had  taught  to  latlier  and  shave,  and  start  off  for 
twenty  miles  to  buy  up  a  lamb  with  two  heads  or 
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a  calf  without  any«  His  shop  was  a  perfect  miuienm 
of  moQstera  preserved  in  bottles  or  glass  cases — 
river-fish  of  abnormal  proportions — a  trout  with 
one  eye  and  no  sort  of  indication  where  the  other 
should  have  been — a  bloated  chub  which  bad 
grown  round  as  a  cylinder  through  confinement  in 
arat*hole — eels  with  two  tails,  and  roaches  almost 
as  long  and  thin  as  eels,  together  with  4  colossal 
gudgeon  the  size  of  a  herring.  Then  there  were 
double-bodied  kittens,  and  pups  with  three  legs, 
and  fifty  other  unsightly  specimens  of  the  blunders 
ot  Nature  or  tbe  misfortunes  of  her  offspring.  All 
these  were  the  delight  and  glory  of  his  existence, 
and  to  disparage  one  of  them  was  to  give  him 
mortal  offence. 

We  might  extend  the  catalogue  of  hobbies  to  an 
indefinite  length  if  we  chose ;  there  are  hobbies  of 
all  complexions  and  all  degrees  of  importance. 
Pearls,  diamonds,  ingots  and  rubies,  are  the  ex- 
pensive hobbies  of  those  who  can  afford  to  mount 
them.  We  have  heard  of  one  millionaire  who, 
not  being  able  to  decide  upon  the  particular  hobby 
he  will  ride,  mounts  in  the  mean  time  upon  the 
abstract  idea,  and  hanging  up  in  his  drawing-room 
a  Bank  of  England  note  of  immense  value  secured 
in  a  massive  frame,  forgoes  the  interest  in  homage  to 
the  universal  sway  of  hobbyhorses.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  poor  man's  hobby  is  often  nothing  better 
than  his  dog,  his  donkey,  his  flower-patch  or  his 
cabbt^e-garden,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  we  are  so 
constituted  as  to  be  able  to  amble  pleasantly  through 
life  upon  the  steed  of  our  own  choosing,  irrespective 
of  his  intrinsic  worth  or  the  trappings  with  which 
he  may  be  adorned. 

After  all,  the  hobbyhorse  is  an  animal  of  real 
Qse.  Look  at  tho  effect  of  the  general  estimation 
in  which  he  is  held  upon  human  enterprise  and 
industry.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  one  half  of  the 
world  is  hard  at  work  from  morning  to  night  in 


helping  the  other  half  to  get  upon  their  hobbies  and 
to  ride  them  agreeably  ?  What  would  become  of 
authors,  and  printers,  and  booksellers,  for  instance, 
if  no  man  bought  more  books  than  he  perused  ? 
Why  the  steam-press  might  blow  off  its  steam,  and 
the  booksellers,  more  than  half  of  them,  shut  up 
shop.  What  would  become  of  the  artists,  were 
the  sale  of  pictures  confined  to  those  who  can  ap- 
preciate their  merits?  They  must  turn  house- 
painters,  or  starve.  We  are  too  apt  to  suppose  that 
the  money  spent  in  hobbyhorses  is  wasted,  and 
that  it  might  be  better  applied  in  purposes  of  bene- 
volence. This  is  a  great  blunder.  As  it  is,  the 
vast  capital  thus  annually  expended  sets  in  motion 
ten  thousand  springs  of  activity  and  enterprise 
were  it  devoted  to  charitable  uses,  however  can 
tiously  bestowed,  it  would  but  dull  the  edge  of 
industry,  and  generate  a  mean  spirit  of  dependence. 
Then  a  man's  ]private  hobby  is  often  the  best 
friend  he  has  in  the  world.  It  is  father  and 
mother,  and  sister  and  brother  to  millions ;  it  is 
the  household  god  of  the  solitary  man — it  greets 
him  with  a  smile  upon  his  return  home  after  the 
fatigues  of  business — ^it  keeps  him  in  humour  and 
in  health — and  is  the  one  unchanging,  true,  and 
faithful  companion  of  his  declining  days.  Nay,  it 
is  more  than  all  this ;  it  is,  too,  the  embodiment  of 
his  hope  of  a  brief  celebrity  after  he  is  gone.  The 
time  will  come  when  he  can  ride  his  hobby  no 
more ;  when  he  must  take  a  last  look  at  the  che- 
rished darling  of  his  life.  He  cleaves  to  it  as  long 
as  he  can,  with  a  pertinacity  which  death  alone  can 
abate  or  relax ;  but  when  he  cleaves  to  it  no  longer, 
when  his  lack-lustre  eye  sees  no  charm  in  what 
was  once  so  dear,  then  you  may  be  sure  that  his  raco 
is  ending,  the  golden  bowl  is  breaking,  the  narrow 
house  yawns  for  him,  and  the  green  grass  shall 
soon  wave  over  him — 

For  oh  I  forQli!  thehobbjliorso  is  forgot. 
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When  George  Washington,  after  achieving  in- 
dependence for  his  country  and  freedom  for  his 
fellow-men,  retired  into  private  life,  he  left  a  testa- 
ment behind  him  which  the  Anglo-Americans 
venerate  as  a  sacred  gift  never  to  be  forgotten  or 
disregarded. 

In  his  valedictory  address  he  warns  his  fellow- 
citizens  "not  to  enter  into  entangling  alliances 
with  foreign  states."  Happy  would  it  have  been 
for  England,  small  would  have  been  her  National 
Debt,  if  ever  since  the  accession  of  William  of 
Orange  down  to  the  present  day,  her  history  had 
not  been  that  of  entangling  alliances  with  foreign 
states. 

Since  the  accession  of  the  present  Ministry, 
Lord  Malmesbury,  we  hope  in  utter  ignorance  of 
the  effect  of  his  tardy  stipulations,  has  contracted 
an  entangling  alliance  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment. Louis  XIV.,  when  he  completed  the  com- 
voL.xix. — KO.  coxxni. 


pact  which  placed  a  Bourbon,  his  own  grand- 
son, on  the  throne  of  Spain,  remarked,  "  There  are 
no  longer  Pyrenees."  An  elegant  and  logical 
writer*  said  that,  if  the  Malmesbury  Extradition 
Bill  passed,  Louis  Napoleon  would  have  had  to 
boast  that  the  British  Channel  no  longer  existed. 
We  may  be  indeed  thankful  that  the  Malmesbury 
Extradition  Bill  has  been  rejected.  If  it  had 
passed,  anyone.  Englishman  or  Frenchman,  charged 
with  having  been  guilty  of  any  criminal  offence^ 
might  have  been  arrested  in  England  and  carried 
off  to  France  to  be  incarcerated  in  the  notoriously 
loathsome  prisons  of  that  country,  without  ever 
being  brought  to  trial :  for,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  there  never  has  existed  in  France  an  Habeas 
Corpus  Act ;  and  that  even  in  the  more  humane 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  innocent  men  were  often 
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arrested  and  imprisoned  many  months  without 
even  being  tried. 

It  was  specially  set  forth  by  Lord  Malmesbury 
that  no  one  charged  with  having  committed  a 
criminal  offence  in  France  would  be  arrested  with- 
out sufficient  proof  of  guilt  to  warrant  a  trial ;  that  a 
kind  of  bill  of  indictment  should  be  made  out,  a  mise 
en  accusation  by  the  juge  dHnstmction  preferred 
against  the  accused,  and  that  ihiBJuge  dinstrucivon 
was  entirely  independent  of  the  Executive. 

The  fact  is,  that  even  higher  judges  than  this 
judge  of  instruction  in  criminal  processes  are  not 
independent ;  but,  under  the  purest  absolutism  in 
France,  they  are  little  more  than  the  slaves  of  the 
Executive. 

Criminal  offences  in  France  and  in  England  are 
of  a  very  different  character.  There  political 
charges  are  political  crimes.  M.  Thiers,  under 
some  ingenious  subterfuge,  might,  for  having  in 
his  possession  some  old  official  papers,  be  charged 
with  thefl ;  Lord  Brougham,  for  some  petty  tres- 


pass at  Cannes,  and  every  political  refugee  who 
seeks  an  asylum  in  our  free  soil,  be  charged  by 
the  depetident  juge  d'  instruction,  at  the  dictation 
of  the  Executive  in  France,  with  a  criminal  of* 
fence,  arrested  in  England,  carried  to  France,  und 
immured  in  a  dungeon.  Never  was  there  so  dis- 
graceful a  treaty  as  that  negotiated — ^never  bo  ex- 
ecrable an  Extradition  BUI  framed  as  that  intio* 
duced  by  the  Derby  Government. 

But  these  were  no  more  than  the  acts  of  a 
Government  whose  chief  said  they  would  go  forth 
to  the  country,  and,  under  whatever  pretence, 
they  are  now  going  forth  to  the  country,  "to 
oppose  the  dangerous  progress  of  democracy." 
Let  the  electors  of  the  United  Kingdom  bear  in 
mind  at  the  elections  the  determination  of  the 
Derby  Ministry  to  destroy  that  democratic  ele- 
ment in  our  constitution  which  is  the  surest 
guarantee  of  our  civil,  political,  and  religions 
liberties ;  and  let*  them  not  forget  Lord  Malmes- 
bury *8  Extradition  Bill, 
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DOMESTIC. 

It  is  possible  that  the  elections  may  have  begun 
before  ^is  chapter  of  the  year's  chronicles  comes 
into  the  hands  of  our  readers.  Its  publication  is 
certain  to  precede  them  at  the  very  utmost  by  a 
week  or  two.  At  the  time  it  is  penned  Ministers 
appear  to  have  fully  developed  their  electioneering 
strategy,  and  only  to  be  detained  by  the  necessity 
of  winaing  up  the  sessional  business  from  at  once 
trying  their  fortune  at  the  poll-booths.  A  few 
minor  supplementary  tricks  they  may  yet  have  in 
reserve,  but  the  broad  outline  of  their  policy  is 
fully  revealed. 

The  Protectionist  mask  they  have  at  last  taken 
off  and  thrown  aside.  "The  last  of  the  Protec- 
tionists," who  are  at  present  clubbing  their  mites 
to  a  testimonial  to  their  only  Abdiel,  Mr.  G.  F. 
Young,  may  flatter  themselves  still  that  Lord 
Derby,  once  firmly  established  in  office,  may  "  do 
something"  for  them — ^throw  them  some  half-picked 
bones  to  gnaw;  but  every  man  of  underanged 
powers  of  vision  sees  that  Protectionism  is  defunct. 
Lord  Derby  and  his  colleagues  can  gain  nothing 
»y  attempting  to  resuscitate  it.  A  majority  of  the 
landlorils  have  opened  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  extinct ;  the  Free-traders  are  resolute  and  on  the 
alert ;  the  unthinking  masses,  who  have  no  decided 
opinion,  are  averse  to  change  in  commercial  policy 
as  in  everything  else,  because  it  "  puts  them  out.'' 
Accordingly,  Lord  Derby  has  told  the  sugar- 
growers  what  he  had  before  told  the  landlords,  and 
the  ship-builders  and  ship-owners,  that  his  heart 
bleeds  for  them,  but  that  he  cannot  help  them.  And 
Mr.  Disraeli,  with  characteristic  levity  and  auda- 
city, has  told  his  constituents  in  Bucks  that  Protec- 
tion cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  resuscitated,  be- 
cause the  spirit  of  the  age  is  against  it. 


Mr.  Disraeli's  address  to  the  electors  of  Backs  is, 
of  a  truth,  the  most  extraordinary  political  mani- 
festo ever  published.  The  man  who,  more  than 
any  other,  has  kept  the  Protectionists  together  as  a 
party,  on  the  one  sole  ground  of  Protection— who 
inspired  Lord  George  Bentinck  with  ideas,  and 
came  to  that  leader's  aid  whenever  his  powers  of 
debate  fell  short — who  was  elected  by  acclamation 
to  fill  the  office  of  Protectionist  leader  when  left 
vacant  by  that  nobleman's  death — who  is  the  one 
man  capable  of  thinking  or  acting  in  his  party, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Derby,  the  one 
man  of  commanding  eloquence  in  their  Ministry- 
has  coolly,  laughingly,  unblushingly  told  his  con- 
stituents, on  the  eve  of  an  election,  that  he  has 
been  misleading  and  deceiving  them  ever  since 
1845.  He  now  reminds  them  that  he  supported 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  his  Free-trade  policy  till  Sir 
Robert  proposed  to  repeal  the  Corn-laws ;  he  adds, 
that  he  objected  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  not 
because  it  was  unjust,  but  only  because  it  was  too 
precipitately  set  about.  He  announces  that  in  fu- 
ture he  will  devote  his  energies  to  complete  the 
system  of  Free-trade,  because  the  spirit  of  the  age 
requires  it.  Mokanna  unveiled  his  face,  and  showed 
his  dupes  his  real  features,  but  not  till  poison  had 
rendered  them  incapable  of  wreaking  their  rage 
upon  him.  Our  "  veiled  prophet**  tears  off  the 
glittering  veil  he  has  hitherto  worn,  and  shows  his 
true  lineaments  to  his  followers  while  they  hare 
yet  power  to  relegate  him  to  private  life  by  elect- 
ing another  in  his  stead ;  and  adds  to  his  scomfol 
mockery  by  asking  the  fools  to  re-elect  him.  The 
very  promises  of  reparation  he  makes  are  provok- 
ing jeers ;  he  tells  them  that  he  will  promote  a  re- 
adjustment of  taxation,  a  thing  impossible,  without 
stripping  the  agriculturists  of  all  the  exemptions 
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from,  and  alleviAtioiiB  of,  the  taxation  borne  by  the 
rest  of  the  commonity,  which  they  enjoy.    He  tells 
them  he  mil  uphold  the  *'  Protestant  Constitution" — 
he,  whose  writings  for  the  last  fifteen  years  have 
been  a  series  of  attacks  npon  oar  political  consti- 
tation,  under  the  nickname  of  the   '^Venetian/ 
and  of  sneers  at  all  religion.     The  truth  is,  Mr. 
Disraeli  sees  the  time  has  come  when  he  and  the 
party  with  which  he  has  since   1845  associated 
himself  must  ere  long  part  company,  and  believes 
that  he  is  now  independent  of  its  aid.    He  flatters 
himself  that  now  enrolled  among  those  who  have 
held  office,  and  recognised  as  possessing  powers  of 
parliamentary  debate  unsurpassed  in  the  present 
generation,  he  can  make  himself  indispensable  to 
any  political  combination  that  can  attain  to  office 
for  many  years  to  come.    He  is  ready  to  join  any 
Ministry,  and  believes  that  the  party  he  joins  will 
exert  themselves  to  secure  his  return  to  Parliament 
in  order  to  avail  itself  of  kis  talents.     It  would  be 
rash  to  prophesy  that  he  will  be  disappointed. 
The  brilliancy  of  his  talents,  the  audacity  and  per- 
severance of  his  disposition,  have  made  him,  and 
may  for  some  time  keep  him,  what  he  is.    But  if 
the  profligate  game  he  is  so  brazenly  playing  suc- 
ceed, it  will  go  further  to  demoralise  the  race  of 
rising  public  men  than  anything  recorded  in  his- 
tory.   Mr.  Disraeli's  success  is  owing  solely  to  his 
utter  want  of  political  principle,  and  his  shameless 
triumphant  avowal  of  the  event ;  and  if  he  con- 
tinue prosperous  in  his  career  he  will  have  many 
imitators.    It  is  essential  to  public  morality  that 
he  should  be  immediately  punished,  and  this  can 
only  be  done  by  the  electors'  rejection  of  him, 
convincing  party  leaders  that  they  have  nothing  to 
gain  by  his  alliance. 

Turning  from  the  selfish  game  played  by  Mr. 
Disraeli  to  that  played  by  the  faction  of  which  he 
is  still  nominally  a  limb,  the  latter  will  be  found 
less  brilliantly  eccentric  and  audacious,  but  equally 
profligate.  The  sole  hope  of  Lord  Derbv,  his  col- 
leagues and  partisans,  lies  in  his  obtaining  an  in- 
crease of  numbers  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  the 
general  election.  For  this  increase  they  depend 
upon  an  appeal  to  the  Protestant  sentiments  of  the 
iiation,  and  avowed,  unblushing  corruption.  Their 
conduct  in  relation  to  Mr.  Spooner  s  motion  for  a 
committee  of  inquiry  on  Maynooth  shows  the 
worth  of  their  affected  Protestantism.  Lord 
Derby  has  confessed  that  he  is  not  disposed  "  at 
po'esent"  to  rescind  the  Maynooth  grant.  A  majo- 
rity of  his  supporters  are  known  to  be  opposed  to  its 
withdrawal.  It  was  admitted,  from  the  first,  that 
though  a  committee  had  been  voted,  it  could  have 
had  no  time  to  inquire  this  session.  These  avowed 
supporters  of  the  grant  to  Maynooth,  therefore, 
have  exposed  themselves  to  the  suspicion  of  having 
voted  for  an  inquiry  which  they  knew  could  not 
take  place,  simply  in  the  expectation  that  easy, 
good-natured  men  would  construe  their  vote  for 
inquiry  as  an  expression  of  hostility  to  Maynooth. 
The  underhand  way  in  which  Ministers  played 
fast  and  loose  with  the  motion,  and  ultimately  got 
it  hustled  out  of  the  House  without  a  vote  on  the 
merits,  turns  this  suspicion  to  certainty.  Their 
proclamation  against  Bomanist  processions  is  evi- 


dently a  mere  ruse,  to  cover  their  shabby  retreat 
from  the  ground  they  took  up  on  the  Maynooth 
debate.  Their  Protestantism  is  quite  on  a  par  with 
their  ProtectionisuL  As  for  their  corruption,  that 
is  palpable.  In  every  department,  and  especially 
the  dockyards,  they  are  unnecessarily  increasing 
the  number  of  superannuations,  in  order  to  make 
vacancies  to  distribute  among  the  friends  of  the 
needier  classes  of  electors ;  and  they  are  giving 
away  subordinate  appointments  with  a  lavishness 
equally  uncalled-for  and  unprecedented. 

No  party  in  the  country  can  trust  Ministers,  who, 
it  is  plain,  will  say  or  do  anything  to  'keep  them- 
selves in  office.  There  is,  however,  at  all  times, 
a  large  balance  of  "  no-party"  men  in  the  consti- 
tuencies, who  are  apt  to  confuse  those  who  actually 
exercise  the  functions  of  government  with  Govern- 
ment itself.  This  class  is  in  general  ready  to  sup- 
port any  Ministry,  imagining  that  only  thus  can 
the  institutions  of  the  country  be  maintained.  But 
even  this  class  can  be  made  to  see  the  necessity  of 
withdrawing  its  support  from  the  Ministers  of  the 
day,  when  3ie  dangerous  consequences  of  intrust- 
ing power  to  incompetent  hands  is  made  manifest 
to  its  somewhat  obtuse  apprehensions.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  the  utmost  moment  that  the  attention 
of  the  **  no-party"  men,  and  of  the  self-seekers 
who  assume  that  character  in  order  to  palliate 
their  support  of  weak  and  unprincipled  rulers, 
should  be  fixed  upon  the  revelations  of  character 
which  have  been  afforded  by  Ministers  in  their 
respective  departments.  To  this  end  the  detailed 
chronicle  of  their  actions  is  now  resumed  where  it 
last  month  broke  off. 

The  proceedings  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  only  man 
of  talent  and  courage  in  the  Ministry — the  soul 
which  informs  it — ^have  already  been  reviewed. 
Enough,  too,  has  been  said  of  the  Premier  to  show 
that  the  indolence,  the  inability  to  embrace  a  de* 
cided  course  of  action,  the  moral  cowardice  shrink-, 
ing  from  the  incurring  of  responsibility,  which  has 
ever  characterised  Lord  Derby  in  office,  still  cling 
to  him.  He  is  a  mere  talker — a  captious  and  reck- 
less fro)ideur  when  in  opposition,  a  nonentity 
when  in  power. 

The  Chancellor,  as  a  lawyer,  is  allowed  to  possess 
a  subtle  intellect  and  much  professional  learning. 
But  these  gifts  are  allied  to  two  defects,  which 
materially  impair  his  usefulness  as  a  judge.  He 
is  a  mere  lawyer,  so  immersed  in  the  forms  of  law 
that  he  cannot  elevate  himself  to  grasp  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  any  great  legal  controversy 
ought  to  be  decided.  In  this  respect  he  stands  in 
striking  contrast  to  all  his  predecessors,  except 
Lord  Truro,  whom  he  equals  in  the  ^etty  special- 
attorney  spirit  which  animates  his  decisions. 
Again,  he  is  unfortunate  in  his  temper,  and  has 
already  contrived  to  involve  himself  in  unpleasant 
quarrels  with  the  bar  which  impede  and  disturt 
the  free  course  of  justice.  The  petty  chicane 
which  renders  him  mischievous  as  a  judge  has 
made  him  equally  mischievous  as  a  Minister.  He 
has  not  ventured  to  oppose  himself  to  law-reform, 
seeing  that  zeal  to  promote  it  was  one  of  the 
pretences  of  his  colleagues ;  but  he  has  done  his 
best  to  obstruct  and  deteriorate  every  measure  of 
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law-reform  they  undertake  to  promote ;  and  when 
lio  has  given  way  it  has  been  from  fear  alone,  and 
with  manifest  reluctance.  That  some  law-reforms 
will  be  determined  this  session  is  against  the  will 
of  Lord  St.  Leonard's. 

The  Foreign  Secretary  has  contrived  to  reach  a 
bad   eminence,  unattaincd  by  any  one  who  has 
filled  that  i)ost  before  Lord  Malmesbury,  since  the 
days  of  the  last  two  Stuarts,  when  it  was  filled  by 
creatures  or  pensioners  of  Louis  XIV.     He  made 
haste  to  conclude  a  convention  for  the  extradition 
of  criminals  with  the  present  Fi'ench  Government, 
and  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  it  was  meant  to 
be  the  model  of  conventions  for  the  same  purpose 
to  be  concluded  with  the  great  despotic  powers  of 
the  North.    He  introduced  a  bill  in  Parliament  to 
give  effect  to  this  convention.    The  effect  of  the 
treaty  would  have   been  to  enable  the  despotic 
powers  to  compel  the  surrender  by  this  country  of 
political  refugees  under  false  pretences.    The  effect 
of  the  bill  would  have  been  to  assimilate  our  penal 
law  and  procedure  to  those  of  the  despotic  states. 
The  convention  was  entered  into  at  a  time  when  a 
law  was  being  passed  by  the  servile  legislature  of 
France  that  would  have  placed,  if  recognised  by 
this  country,  even  Englishmen  at  the  mercy  of  the 
r.surper.    Lord  Malmesbury  has  reluctantly  with- 
drawn his  bill,  and  abandoned  his  convention  in 
deference  to  the  unanimous  condemnation  of  the 
House  of  Lords ;  but  the  plea  upon  which  he  has 
withdrawn  it  is  an  aggravation  of  his  offence.    He 
alleges  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  new  French 
law ;  that  he,  as  Foreign  Secretary,  was  ignorant 
of  what  was  known  to  every  Englishman  who 
attends  to  politics.     At  the  same  time  that  Lord 
Malmesbury  was  seeking  to  entangle  the  country 
in  a  mischievous  and  degrading  treaty,  he  was 
sacrificing  its  interests  and  honour  to  the  despots 
of  the  Oontinent.    An  unarmed  Englishman  was 
wantonly  and  unprovokedly  cut  down  at  Florence 
hy  a  ruffian  officer  of  the  Austrian  troops,  in  the 
employment  of  that  Government.    Instead  of  con- 
fining himself  to  the  really  responsible  Gbvem- 
mcnt — the  Tuscan — Lord  Malmesbury  carried  on 
negotiations  with  it  and  with  the  Austrian  Govern- 
men  t  at  the  same  time.    He  endeavoured  to  play  the 
game  of  both.     He  tried  to  persuade  the  offended 
party  to  seek  redress  for  the  outrage  as  a  private, 
not  a  national  wrong.     Failing  in  this,  he  com- 
pelled him  to  name  the  sum  which  he  would  ac- 
cept as  a  reparation,  though  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Minister  to  do  so.    He  affected  to  tliink  the  sum 
demanded  exorbitant ;  told  the  offending  Govern- 
ments  that  he  thought  it  exorbitant ;   asked  a 
small  sum,  and  accepted  of  one  still  smaller — lu- 
dicrously so.     He  has  told,  by  his  actions,  the 
despotic  powers  which  hate  England  and  English- 
men, that  so  long  as  he  is  in  office  they  may 
maltreat  any  Englishman  found  in  their  territories 
without  cause,  and  with  impunity.    In  the  case  of 
the  Scotch  missionaries  expelled  from  Hungary 
he  has  pursued  the  same  mean  and  humiliating 
policy.     His  colleagues  have  shrunk   from  the 
parliamentary  discussion  of  this  last  case ;   have 
evaded  a  debate  on  it  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  the  subterfuge  of  a  "  count  out"    Weakly  or 


treacherously  Lord  Malmesbury  has  failed  to  pro- 
tect Englishmen  in  foreign  countries ;  and  he  has 
entered  into  a  treaty  which  would  have  had  the 
effect  of  restoring  his  country  to  that  degrading 
complicity  with,  and  subserviency  to,  the  Holy 
Alliance,  from  which  Mr.  Canning  emancipated  it 
The  honour  and  interests  of  this  country  are  equally 
in  peril  so  long  as  such  a  Minister  remains  in  office. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  ia  an 
honourable  exception  to  the  general  character  of 
the  Ministry.  Sir  John  Pakington  has  evinced 
no  great  talent,  and  no  great  converBance  with 
colonial  business :  it  was  not  to  be  expected  he 
should.  But  he  has  shown  how  far  even  mode- 
rate abilities  and  knowledge  may  go  to  make  a 
good  Minister,  when  combined  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  act  justly  and  liberally,  and  in  a  conci- 
liating spirit.  His  New  Zealand  bill,  his  ar« 
rangement  respecting  the  waste-lands  in  AnBtralia, 
are  highly  creditable  to  him.  But  fair  play  is  not 
given  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  by  his  colleagues. 
Lord  Derby  reserves  to  himself  power  to  persist 
in  an  irritating  and  nnjust  system  of  conduct 
towards  the  Cape  Colony.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  inti- 
mated a  disposition  to  spurn  the  remonstrances  of 
the  legislature  of  New  South  Wales.  The  manner 
in  which  the  petition  from  the  Legislative  Council 
of  that  colony  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
House  of  Commons  shows  how  little  account  Sir 
John  Pakington's  colleagues  make  of  him.  Lord 
Naas,  the  Irish  Secretary,  presented  the  petition 
without  once  consulting,  or  giving  notice  to  the 
Minister  to  whose  department  it  belonged;  nay, 
from  the  discussion  which  ensued,  apparently 
without  thinking  it  worth  while  to  make  himself 
master  of  its  contents. 

The  Home  Secretary  has  done  nothing  doring 
the  month  to  add  to  the  ridicule  he  drew  upon 
himself  by  the  hasty  introduction  of  a  new  and 
absurd  electoral  qualification,  and  its  equally  hasty 
withdrawal.  But  he  has  done  nothing  to  redeem 
his  character  for  common-sense. 

The  President  of  the  Council  has  been  conrting 
the  support  of  the  High  Church  party,  by  ocm- 
ceding  their  claims  to  an  independence  of  the 
Educational  Committee  of  Council,  when  they  re- 
ceived grants  in  aid  of  their  schools  denied  to  all 
others.  He  has  even  gone  farther  than  yielding 
to  them  in  what  relates  to  religious  instruction; 
he  has  given  to  the  bishop  of  each  diocese  and  the 
archbishop  of  either  province  conjointly,  a  voice, 
equally  powerful  with  his  own,  in  the  decision  of 
all  charges  against  teachers,  even  in  matters  purely 
secular.  He  has  not  merely  favoured  the  Hi^ 
Church  party  at  the  expense  of  the  Evangcli»l 
party  in  the  Church  and  the  Dissenters ;  he  has 
increased  the  power  of  the  High  Church  clei^gy 
over  laymen  of  all  denominations,  and  even  the 
secular  instruction  of  the  nation. 

When  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  are  found  to 
be,  almost  to  a  man,  so  incompetent  to  the  task  of 
government — ^partly  from  their  inveterate  addic- 
tion to  obsolete,  unreasonable,  despotic  principles; 
partly  from  an  utter  want  of  generous  sentiment; 
partly  from  ignorance  and  instability  of  character- 
it  is  needless  to  inquire  into  the  sayings  and  doiiiga 
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of  subalterns.  It  is,  however,  deserving  of  record, 
that  in  the  adoption  of  shabby  subterfugea  they  are 
all  implicated.  The  fast-and-loose  game  played 
with  Protection,  and  attempted  to  be  played  with 
Protestantism,  is  common  to  them  all.  Misrule  in 
the  colonies,  shameful  subserviency  to  foreign 
despots,  abetting  of  priestly  usurpation  have  been 
connived  at  by  all.  Want  of  confidence  in  their 
movements,  and  ridiculous  shuffling  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  it,  are  attributable  to  tiiem  all.  Their 
retention  of  office  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  dis- 
astrous and  a  national  disgrace. 

Yet  it  would  seem  impossible  to  array  an  effi- 
cient Opposition  to  this  deplorable  Ministry.  Sir 
James  Graham,  when  the  question  of  making 
arrangements  for  the  close  of  the  session  by  the 
annual  postponement  of  measures  there  was  not 
time  t^  press  was  raised,  exposed  in  a  masterly  and 
telling  manner  the  insincerity  and  blunders  of 
Ministers.  But  Lord  John  Kussell,  a  few  weeks 
later — apparently  for  no  other  reason  than  lest  it 
should  appear  ,he  had  resigned  the  leadership  to 
Sir  James — made  an  attack  upon  the  ministerial 
policy,  which  did  not  render  the  bad  position  into 
which  they  had  wriggled  themselves  worse,  and 
afforded  Mr.  Disraeli  an  opportunity  of  palliating 
some  of  his  own  faults,  and  reviving  the  half-for- 
gotten offences  of  Lord  John  himself.  Out  of  doors 
there  is  still  reason  to  apprehend  that  some  Liberal 
constituencies  may  allow  themselves  to  be  divided 
by  special  question's,  dishonestly  raised  by  Mini- 
sters for  that  purpose.  The  truth  appears  to  be 
that  the  questions  which  for  the  last  thirty  years 
have  kept  Liberals  acting  in  cpncert,  have  either 
been  carried,  or  palled  on  a  feeble  public  for  lack 
of  novelty*;  that  a  state  of  political  indifferentism 
has  succeeded  to  one  of  almost  preternatural  ex- 
citement ;  and  that  there  is  no  one  among  the 
Liberal  leaders  who  possesses  the  earnest  and  im- 
passioned character  required  not  only  to  lead  but 
to  stimulate  the  party  to  action.  The  result  of  the 
general  election  is  extremely  dubious ;  and  even  a 
partial  success  of  the  faction  that  has  crept  into 
power  will  be  pregnant  with  the  most  disastrous  con- 
sequences, not  only  in  what  concerns  the  practical 
administration  of  government,  but  from  its  debasing 
infiaence  on  public  morals. 

COLONIES   AND   DEPENDENCIES. 

'*  This  country  cannot  have  a  little  war."  This 
is  tnie  in  tlie  east  as  in  the  west.  Morally,  a  war 
in  which  Great  Britain  has  engaged  may  be  little 
enough;  the  objects  proposed  to  be  gained,  and 
the  adversary  against  whom  it  is  undertaken,  may 
render  the  epithet  "  great "  inapplicable ;  but  the 
bill  of  costs  is  always  a  swinging  one.  The 
**  golden  footed  "  monarch  of  Burmah  is  no  very 
mighty  potentate,  but  our  operations  against  him 
open  only  a  little  less  ominously  than  those  of 
Walcheren.  Rangoon,  the  great  commercial 
outlet  of  Burmah,  and  Martaban,  a  kind  of  fron- 
tier-outpost, run  up  by  the  Burmese  to  keep  watch 
on  our  settlement  at  Moulmcin,  have  been  taken 
by  the  British  troops,  with  little  loss  from  sword 
or  gun.  The  Burmese,  however,  have  displayed 
more  courage,  more  discipline,  a  more  complete 


mateiiel  of  war,  tlian  when  they  were  last  invaded. 
Their  position  at  Rangoon  was  turned,  otherwics 
it  might  not  have  been  so  easily  carried.  They  «4S 
yet  evince  no  discouragement,  or  desire  to  coma 
to  terms  with  us,  having  made  an  attempt  to 
re-capture  Martaban,  in  which  they  showed  great 
courage  and  perseverance;  and  sickness  has 
begun  to  do  its  work  in  the  invading  force,  even 
earlier  than  was  anticipated.  More  than  one 
officer  has  fallen  at  the  attack  upon  Rangoon,  not 
before  mortal  arms,  but  by  coups  de  soleil ;  and  by 
the  time  that  place  was  in  our  possession  every 
tenth  European  had  been  attacked  by  cholera. 
The  sickly  season  had  not  commenced,  but  would 
come  on  in  a  week  or  two  after  the  despatch  of 
the  latest  intelligence.  No  satisfactory  explana- 
tion has  yet  been  given  as  to  why  the  expedition 
was  not  sent  earlier,  or  postponed  till  after  the 
rains ;  not  a  syllable  has  been  allowed  to  escape  ns 
to  whether  the  British  troops  are  to  be  pushed  into 
the  interior  in  search  of  a  less  fatal  climate,  or  de- 
tained in  the  pestilential  swamps  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Irawaddy. 

A  solemn  protest  was  recorded  by  the  late 
Legislative  Council  of  New  South  Wales  agaiu.st 
the  new  constitution  of  that  colony.  This  wa^  one 
of  the  last  acts  of  that  Assembly.  The  protest  lias 
been  adhered  to  by  the  present  Legislative  Coun- 
cil, elected  under  the  new  constitution,  and  traiL-s- 
mitted  to  this  country  in  the  shape  of  petitions  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  protest  denies 
the  right  of  the  British  Parliament  or  Government 
to  legislate  for  the  Australian  colonies  in  niattcri 
of  purely  local  concern;  to  tax  the  colonies  cr 
withdraw  from  the  supervision  and  control  of  their 
representative  legislatures  any  part  of  the  local 
revenue  under  the  name  of  a  civil  list;  to  nomi- 
nate to  any  public  offices  in  the  colonies  exce])i 
that  of  Governor ;  to  interfere  with  the  disposal  or 
management  of  their  waste  lands.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last,  these  claims  of  right  now  made 
by  the  Australian  colonists,  are  the  same  the  re- 
fusal of  which  led  to  the  revolution  and  war  c^ 
independence  in  North  America.  Experience  has 
shown  that,  after  colonies  attain  to  a  certain  amount 
of  population  and  material  wealth,  it  is  as  impossil.Io 
to  withhold  from  them  local  self-government — 
that  is,  the  power  of  nominating  all  their  public 
functionaries  except  the  Governor,  enacting  their 
own  local  laws,  managing  their  own  finance — as  it 
is,  even  before  that  time,  unwise  and  unjust  to  do 
BO.  The  tone  in  which  this  last  remonstrance  from 
the  Australian  colonists  is  couched,  denotes  a  con- 
sciousness on  their  part  tliat  recent  events  have 
much  augmented  their  power.  The  extent  to 
which  this  country  is  now  dependent  upon  Austra- 
lia for  the  supplies  of  wool  for  its  manufacturop, 
would  render  any  serious  quarrel  with  these  colo- 
nies fraught  with  disadvantage  if  not  with  peril. 
The  gold  discovered  in  Australia  would  enable  the 
colonists,  in  case  of  need,  to  supply  thcnisclvcs 
easily  with  munitions  of  war.  And,  lastly,  the 
emancipation  of  the  other  provinces  from  the  la^t 
appearances  of  subordination  to  New  South  Wales, 
has  removed  any  local  jealousies  of  which  a  Mini- 
stry disposed  to  rule  Australia  in  a  despotic  f  piri^ 
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could  have  availed  themselves.  In  the  matter  of 
their  liberties  and  civic  rights,  the  Australians  are 
united  and  rapidly  growing  in  wealth  and  num- 
bers. They  are  also  remote  from  this  country, 
and  in  constant  communication  wdth  the  whalers 
and  commercial  adventurers  from  America  and 
other  countries  who  swarm  in  the  Pacific.  The 
case  of  Australia  is  one  that  craves  wary  and  judi- 
cious handling,  if  we  would  not  see  a  repetition  of 
the  fatal,  fruitless,  and  ignominious  crusade  against 
the  infant  liberties  of  the  United  States.  Any  re- 
petition of  that  policy  in  Australia,  in  the  present 
ticklish  state  of  our  relations  with  South  Africa, 
might  lead  to  humiliating  consequences. 

FOHEION. 

The  overtures  of  M.  Bonaparte  to  the  resus- 
citated Holy  Alliance — the  feelers  he  has  thrown 
out  to  ascertain  whether,  in  the  event  of  his  de- 
claring himself  hereditary  monarch  of  France,  he 
would  be  received  into  the  corporation — have 
been  peremptorily  rejected.  The  ''legitimate 
sovereigns"  will  wink  at  M.  Bonaparte's  retention 
of  absolute  power  in  France  during  his  own  life ; 
but  "  so  long  as  one  Bourbon  survives  they  can 
recognise  no  king  of  France  not  of  that  family." 
The  proclamation  of  Napoleon  II.,  as  Emperor, 
has  accordingly  been  postponed  sine  die. 

At  home  M.  Bonaparte  appears  to  have  no  reason 
to  dread  any  immediate  attempt  to  subvert  his 
authority  or  deprive  him  of  the  fruits  of  the  coup 
d'etat  of  Jind  December.  The  most  intelligent 
foreigners  who  have  visited  France  lately,  concur 
in  representing  an  utter  apathy  as  pervading  the 
masses  in  all  that  relates  to  politics.  The  mer- 
cantile and  manufacturing  classes  clutch  with  blind 
avidity  at  any  semblance  of  a  settled  state  of 
affairs;  the  peasants  and  artisans  are  bewildered 
and  without  leaders.  The  immense  army  of  France 
still  adheres  to  the  President,  and  every  other 
power  quails  before  it.  All  that  is  intelligent, 
nowcver,  and  all  that  is  moral  among  secular  civi- 
lians, continues  to  stand  aloof  from  the  President. 
The  number  of  functionaries  who  have  submitted 
to  be  deprived  of  office,  rather  than  take  the  oath 
of  fidelity  to  him,  is  unprecedented  in  any  of  the 
former  mutations  experienced  in  France  since  the 
first  revolution.  The  literary  and  scientific  public 
cling  to  the  University,  and  maintain  a  defiant  atti- 
tude. The  Church,  notwithstanding  all  the  bland- 
ishments lavished  on  it  by  M.  Bonaparte,  is  not  to 
be  relied  on :  it  knows  too  well  that,  the  tradition 


of  hereditary  sovereignty  once  abandoned,  the  tra- 
dition of  the  supremacy  of  St  Peter's  see  would  be 
worth  but  a  few  years*  purchase. 

There  are  growing  sjrmptoms  of  wrangling  and 
brawling  in  the  camp  of  the  Elysee.  A  minority, 
embracing  nearly  one-half  of  the  members  of  the 
legislative  body,  is  in  avowed  opposition.  There 
is  insubordination  even  among  the  Napoleonbt 
journalists.  As  yet,  however,  it  would  be  prema- 
ture to  say  that  we  are  approaching  a  crisis  likely 
to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  old  saw,  that  "  when 
rogues  fall  out  honest  men  get  their  owol" 

The  dogged  pertinacity  of  the  President  con- 
tinues unabashed.  His  Council  of  State  bare 
(though  only  by  a  majority)  denied,  in  great 
part,  the  right  of  the  courts  of  law  to  entertain  the 
question  of  the  Orleans  confiscatiozL  M.  Bona- 
parte will,  apparently,  carry  off  some  two-thirds  of 
the  property  he  seeks  illegally  to  wrest  from  that 
family.  He  has  extended  his  aggressions  on  the 
liberty  of  the  press  from  the  journals  of  France 
and  Belgium  to  those  of  England.  As  3'et,  how- 
ever, the  London  newspapers  betray  little  alann. 

The  month  has  witnessed  no  movements  of  anv 
conseqiience  in  the  other  European  States.  Pmseia 
is  resolute  to  break  up  the  old  Zollverein,  and  so 
incorporate  the  free-trade  Governments  of  the 
North  with  the  accession  of  those  of  the  Stener- 
verein  into  a  new  one,  rather  than  admit  Austria, 
with  all  its  non-German  states  into  the  union. 
The  Spanish  Government  has  coquetted  with  a 
coup  d'etat,  but  shrank  from  carrying  it  into  effect 
before  a  protest  of  the  military  leaders.  The  tot- 
tering '^Liberal  Ministry  in  Piedmont  has  been  re- 
established on  a  firmer  basis.  Despotism  and 
anarchy  maintain  their  ground,  in  cat-and-dog 
alliance,  in  all  the  other  states. 

An  amusing  enough  correspondence  between 
the  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Austrian  Minister,  at  Washington,  has  come  to 
light.  The  Austrian  intimated  that  on  account  of 
the  countenance  lent  to  Kossuth  by  one  American 
Minister,  and  by  American  newspapers,  he  must 
cease  to  have  communication  with  the  Federal 
Government,  and  that  during  the  interregnum  any 
indispensable  bnsiness  would  be  transacted  by  the 
Austrian  consul.  Mr.  Webster  quietly  replied 
that  his  Government  would  be  happy  at  all  times 
to  receive  any  communication  the  consul  might 
have  to  make.  The  Government  at  Washington 
will  leave  the  Government  at  Vienna  to  get  out  of 
its  2^t  &s  it  best  may. 
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Life  of  Roger  WWiamB,  ike  earliest  Legislator  and 
true  Champion  for  a  FuU  and  Absolute  Liberty  of 
Conscience.  By  Bomeo  Elton,  D.D.,  F.B.P.S. 
London :  Albert  Gockshaw,  41,  Ludgate-hill. 

This  most  interesting  little  volome  presents  us 
with  ike  personal  history  of  a  dauntless  man  and  a 
true  hero.  Driven  from  his  native  country  by  the 
intolerable  oppressions  of  Laud,  he  sought  refuge, 
and  found  it  for  a  time,  among  the  puritan  Pilgrim 
Fathers  on  tlie  other  side  of  die  Atlantic.  Those, 
however,  who  had  fled  from  intolerance  had  failed 
to  learn  toleration ;  and  they  banished  from  their 
society  the  great  mind  who,  in  advance  of  the 
growing  intellect  of  his  age,  was  the  first  to  assert 
for  mai^nd  the  right  of  every  man  to  worship 
€rod  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience. 
To  escape  a  forcible  transportation  to  England, 
Boger  Williams  flew  in  the  rigour  of  winter,  with 
a  few  faithful  adherents,  to  the  depths  of  the  Indian 
forests,  and,  after  the  endurance  of  numberless  and 
uncomplained-of  hardships,  succeeded  in  founding 
at  Providence  a  small  colony,  which  became  the 
inviolable  sanctuary  of  the  victims  of  religious  per- 
secution, and  the  nucleus  of  a  free  state,  in  which, 
up  to  the  present  hour,  no  man  has  ever  been 
molested  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions.  It 
often  happens  that  men  quarrel  with  their  best 
friends,  and  communities  chase  from  their  bosoms 
their  greatest  benefactors;  and  it  was  thus  with 
the  mistaken  bigots  of  Massachusscts.  It  was  not 
long  ere  they  were  indebted  to  the  good  ofl&ces  of 
the  very  man  they  had  so  disgracefully  exiled  for 
the  preservation  of  their  lives  and  property.  The 
evil  they  had  done  him  he  rendered  back  in  bene- 
factions, which  again  w^ere  reciprocated  by  shame- 
less ingratitude — ingratitude  which  he  returned  in 
their  hour  of  need  by  services  which  he  alone  of 
all  living  men  could  render.  We  have  not  space 
to  follow  out  the  events  of  his  noble  career :  the 
reader  will  find  them  detailed  with  simple  per- 
spicuity in  the  volume  before  us,  which  he  will 
not  regret  purchasing  at  our  recommendation.  Of 
all  biograpbies,  it  is  the  one  which  the  admirer  of 
indefatigable  zeal,  and  industry,  and  disinterested- 
ness should  possess,  and  with  which  the  advocate 
of  religious  liberty  should  be  well  acquainted. 


2 he  Early  Blossom;  or,  the  Young  Inquirer:  in  a 
Series  of  Dialogues  between  a  Child  and  his  Mother. 
By  Ceijita.    London :  Darton  and  Co. 

The  present  generation  of  children  have  advan- 
tages which  were  never  possessed  by  the  rising 
race  in  any  former  period  of  the  world.  The  path 
of  knowledge,  and  of  religious  knowledge  espe- 
cially, has  been  beaten  so  smooth,  and  has  been 
adorned  with  so  many  allurements,  that  what  was 
a  trial  and  a  difficulty  in  the  days  of  our  fore- 
fathers has  now  become  a  pleasure  and  a  luxury. 
The  infant  mind  in  our  day  has  become  the  pecu- 
liar object  of  care  and  culture  to  an  excellent  and 
admirable  class  of  teachers,  who,  discerning  the 


paramount  importance  of  the  field  in  which  they 
have  chosen  to  labour,  have  not  disdained  to  con- 
secrate the  energies  of  a  high  order  of  intellect  to 
the  simple  service  of  little  children.  As  a  conse- 
quence, we  have  treatises  in  almost  every  depart- 
ment of  secular  knowledge,  together  with  hymns 
and  homilies  upon  religious  subjects  without 
number,  many  of  them  marvellously  well  adapted 
to  their  liking  and  comprehension.  We  regret  to 
say  that  we  caimot  add  the  **  Early  Blossom"  to 
the  list  Celata  has  no  sort  of  conception  of  what 
is  due  either  to  the  public  as  the  patrons  of  literature 
or  to  their  children.  She  is  the  last  person  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  teaching  of  infants,  whom  she 
would  infallibly  **  cram"  into  that  offensive  species 
of  young  saints  who  proverbially  grow  up  to  be 
old  devils.  Devoid  of  every  qualification  as  an 
instructress,  except  the  good  intention,  she  boldly 
usurps  a  function  unparalleled  in  difficulty,  evi- 
dently without  a  single  misgiving  as  to  the  reality 
of  her  vocation.  The  whole  series  of  .dialogues  is 
in  verse,  just  such  verse  as  the  poet'  of  last-dying- 
speech  notoriety  dedicates  to  the  exploits  of  Cal- 
crafb.  We  give  one  stanza  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  whole.    The  mother  says — 

Anoihtr  yoa  may  see,  my  son, 
In  the  first  ohapter  ef  St.  John ; 
The  thirty-second  Terse,  forsooth. 
The  thirty  third  and  thirty-fourth. 

We  put  it  to  our  readers  whether  a  woman  who 
can  ^ivel  doggrel  of  this  description  to  the  extent 
of  five  or  six  thousand  lines,  and  publish  the  whole 
with  her  portrait  prefixed,  is  fit  to  be  trusted  as  an 
oracle  on  the  subject  of  infant  education. 

The  Religion  for  Mankind :  Christianity  adapted  to 
Man  in  all  the  Aspects  of  his  Being.  By  James 
Spence,  M.A.  London :  John  Snow,  Paternoster- 
row.  1862. 
This  volume  consists  of  nine  lectures,  the  whole  of 
which,  with  one  exception,  were  delivered  from 
the  pulpit  last  winter.  They  are  precisely  what 
the  title  states  them  to  be,  the  author  never  wan- 
dering from  his  subject,  but  considering  it  in  all 
its  bearings  in  a  manner  at  once  clear  and  simple, 
comprehensive  and  persuasive.  In  his  preface, 
Mr.  Spence  expresses  his  conviction  that  Chris- 
tianity is  the  embodiment  of  the  highest  reason, 
and  divinely  adapted  to  the  entire  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances of  man;  and  it  is  with  a  view  of 
establishing  and  illustrating  the  truth  of  this  con- 
viction, and  recommending  it  to  his  readers,  that 
this  book  has  been  written.  The  first  chapter 
answers  the  question,  What  is  Christianity  ?  and 
in  it  the  claim  of  Uie  religion  of  Christ  to  con- 
sideration, first  as  a  revelation,  and  next  as  a 
remedy,  are  briefly  but  ably  set  forth.  The  six 
following  chapters,  or  lectures,  exhibit  the  adapta- 
tion of  Christianity  to  man  as  an  intellectual,  a 
moral,  an  emotional,  a  social,  a  suffering,  and  an 
immorUd  being:  the  two  last  are,  "Christianity 
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the  religion  of  a  sound  mind/'  and  '*  Christianity 
the  reign  of  God  in  the  human  soul."  Here 
is  ample  scope  for  profound  speculation  and 
ahfitruse  reasoning,  everything  resembling  which 
Mr.  Spence  has  wisely  avoided,  having  the  grand 
aim  of  usefulness  in  view.  The  language  is  plain 
and  simple,  and  the  subject  throughout  is  treated 
in  a  manner  which,  while  it  can  be  offensive  to  no 
class  or  denomination  of  Cliristians,  will  secnre  for 
the  author  an  extensive  circle  of  readers.  The 
book,  which  is  printed  in  a  stvle  of  unusual  excel- 
lence, bears  no  printer  s  impnnt. 

Lydia  ;  a  Woman* s  Booh.    By  Mrs.  Newton  Gros- 
LAND.    London :  R.  Groombridge  and  Sons.  18.^2. 

Akd  a  capital  book  too.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
many  consecutive  pages  of  this  interesting  volume 
without  coming  upon  the  evidences  of  superior 
sense  and  a  cultivated  taste.  Mrs.  Crosland  has 
the  faculty  of  observation  in  perfection,  and  her 
descriptive  scenes  of  domestic  life  are  accurate 
reflections  of  nnture.  She  is  intimate,  too,  with 
the  workings  of  the  human  mind,  and  is  no  less 
faithful  and  true  in  her  powerful  delineations  of 
mental  character.  Poor  Lydia,  the  heroine  of  this 
tale,  is  the  slave  of  a  misplaced  affection  for  a  con- 
summate villain,  whose  utter  baseness  she  discovers 
at  the  last  moment — time  enough  to  save  her  from 
a  life  of  wretchedness  though  not  of  regret  Mark 
Bowring  is  rather  the  ideal  portrait  of  a  model 
man  than  a  drawing  from  the  life ;  it  is  an  ideal, 
however,  which  any  man  may  study  to  advantage. 
Mrs.  Ridley  is  a  wonderfully  graphic  outline  of  a 
proud  and  unprincipled  "  faggot,"  continually  met 
with  in  society,  and  whom  it  is  pleasant  to  see 
thus  remorselessly  gibbeted  at  the  hands  of  a  lady- 
writer.  There  are  a  number  of  other  characters 
all  well  defined  and  well  sustained ;  and  the  book 
contains  incident  and  interest  enough  for  a  three- 
volume  novel.  We  foresee  that  it  will  be  read 
and  talked  of. 


Leila  Ada^  the  JetoUh  Convert.  An  Authentic  Me- 
moir. By  OsBORN  W.  Trenery  Heiohway.  Lon- 
don ;  Partridge  and  Oakey.     16mo,  pp.  260. 

These  are  the  memoirs  of  an  accomplished  young 
girl,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  Jew.  Being  much 
given  to  reading  and  study,  and  possessed  of  a 
vigorous  intellect,  she  became  disgusted  with  the 
absurdities  of  the  Mishna,  which  she  had  been 
taught  to  reverence,  and  resolved  to  investigate  the 
Scriptures  for  herself.  The  study  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament led  her  to  the  examination  of  the  New  ; 
and  the  result  was,  that  she  embraced  Christianity 
from  a  pure  conviction  of  its  truth.  She  makes 
her  father  acquainted  with  her  change  of  faitli,  in  a 
letter  which  she  lays  upon  the  table  of  his  bed- 
chamber. This  letter,  which  we  are  bound  to  con- 
sider  authentic,  is,  taking  the  circumstances  of  the 
writer  into  account,  a  most  remarkable  production, 
evidencing  the  most  exquisite  simplicity  and  purity 
of  character  in  connexion  with  a  strength  of  judg- 
ment and  a  noble  courage  not  to  be  turned  aside 
from  the  pursuit  of  truth.  Her  father,  grieved  and 
for  a  time  estranged  from  his  child,  sends  her  to 


the  house  of  her  uncle.  Here  she  is  made  the 
subject  of  persecution  by  a  kind  of  Rabbinical  In- 
quisition, of  whose  monstrous  existence  we  were 
not  before  aware.  Having  beaten,  spat  upon  and 
anathematised  the  heart-stricken  child  by  way 
of  controverting  her  arguments,  they  send  her 
away.  Her  father  receives  her  agiun,  and  a  few 
months  after  she  dies  peacefully  of  a  rapid  dedine. 
The  narrative  is  interesting,  but  something  wean* 
some,  from  the  needless  introduction  of  a  long  tour 
through  Switzerland,  Italy,  Greece,  and  a  part  of 
Palestine,  all  of  which  should  have  been  left  oat, 
together  with  Leila*s  verses,  which  are  not  poetry 
and  sometimes  not  Engliah,  and  which  it  is  an  nn- 
kindneas  to  her  gentle  memory  to  publish  in  thdr 
crude  and  unfiniahed  state. 


Rhwneefor  Youthful  Hittoriane,  on  the  Hiiiorjfff 
England :  brought  down  to  the  Reign  of  (^mm 
Victoria.  Witli  a  brief  Chronology  of  Ancient  and 
Modem  History.  Sixth  Edition.  London:  Wil- 
son, Koyal  Exchange.  Edinburgh:  A.  and  C. 
Black.    Dublin:  J.  M'Glashan. 

A  VERT  useful  little  book,  calculated  to  fmd  its 
way  into  preparatory  schools,  and  to  mflintain  its 
position  there.  The  rhymes  are  cleverly  put  toge- 
ther on  the  whole,  and,  if  a  cluster  of  remarkable 
characters  are  seen  at  times  elbowing  one  another 
out  of  the  lines,  the  very  oddity  of  the  circumstance 
only  contributes  towards  fixing  the  facts  in  the 
memory.  We  all  remember  in  rh^me  what  we 
should  be  very  apt  to  forget  in  prose;  and  here  we 
have  a  vast  assemblage  of  facts  which  it  iiehoves 
everyone  to  remember,  arrayed  in  familiar  couplets, 
which  tho  young  may  readily  commit  to  memory 
and  retain  without  difficulty. 


Witchcraft:  a. Tragedy  in  Five  Acts,    By  Corsk- 
Lius  Mathews.    London :  David  Bogiie. 

This  drama  is  by  an  American  writer,  who  hu 
thought  fit  to  publish  it  first,  for  certain  unex- 
plained reasons,  in  England.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  such  scenes  as  are  here  reproduced 
could  ever  have  been  enacted  among  civilised  men, 
and  this  gives  the  play  an  unnatural  character 
throughout.  Gideon  Bodish,  the  son  of  the  unfor- 
tunate victim  of  cruelty  and  superstition,  is  in  some 
sort  the  hero  of  the  piece,  and  he  declaims  occa- 
sionally in  a  style  of  eloquence  which  roust  tell 
much  better  in  the  representation  than  it  does  in 
the  reading.  The  versification  is  ragged  but 
vigorous  ;  but  the  story  is  a  melancholy  and  un- 
comfortable record  of  human  delusion  and  ferocity. 


Bren  Tange,  or  Mercantile  Mysteries  i  being  the  Cb«* 
fessions  of  a  Confidential  Clerk.  By  Aaors  Ltsj. 
London :  Groombridge  and  Sons,  ^aterno$te^row. 

This  is  the  first  number  ofan  autobiography  which 
promises  some  curious  revelations  of  commercial 
life.  The  writer  describes  well,  but  is  given  to 
dwelling  too  much  upon  matters  of  no  importance 
or  interest  to  the  general  reader.  A  little  more 
condensation,  and  the  infusion  of  a  little  graphic 
humour,  and  Bren  Tange  bids  fiiir  to  be  popular. 
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A  Theory  of  Population,  deduced  from  the  General 
Law  ^Animal  Fertility,  By  Herbert  Spencer. 
London:  John  Chapman,  142,  Strand.    1852. 

Mr.  Spskcer's  theory  appears  to  have  been  sug- 
gested in  part  by  that  of  Mr.  Doubleday,  of  which 
it  is,  in  some  degree,  an  extension.  According  to 
Mr.  Spencer,  the  more  brains  in  the  human  skull 
the  fewer  cradles  to  rock  and  bairns  to  rear;  so 
that  the  wiser  the  world  gets  ihe  more  room  it  will 
have  to  wag  about  in.  This  is  a  state  of  things  to 
which  we  have  not  the  slightest  objection ;  but  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  tiie  pamphlet  itself,  a  re* 
publication  from  the  *'  Westminster  Review/'  for 
the  reasoning  upon  which  its  expectation  is  founded ; 
and  very  good  and  learned  reasoning  it  will  be 
found  to  be. 

Philip  Doddridge,  his  Life  and  Labours.  A  Cente- 
nai^  Memorial.  By  Johs  Stouohton.  Second 
Edition.  London :  Jackson  and  Walford,  18,  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard.    1862. 

Among  a  very  large  section  of  English  families  the 
xuune  of  Doddridge  is  a  household  word.  His 
works  lie  upon  ten  thousand  shelves  in  the  libraries 
of  »the  rich  and  tlie  cottages  of  the  poor,  being 
perhaps  more  popular  than  those  of  any  other  reli- 
gious writer,  with  the  exception  of  John  Bunyan. 
Philip  Doddridge  was  the  last-born  of  a  family  of 
twenty  children.  His  father  was  a  shopkeeper 
carrying  on  business  in  London.  His  mother,  the 
daughter  of  a  Bohemian  clergyman,  was  a  woman 
of  singular  good  sense  and  piety ;  and  it  was  very 
much  to  her  instruction  and  example  that  Dod- 
dridge owed  his  early  decision  of  character  and 
love  of  religious  liberty.  Commencing  his  labours 
at  Kibworth,  he  removed  thence  to  Market  Har- 
borough,and  afterwards,  in  1728,  to  Northampton, 
where,  as  well  by  his  preaching  as  by  his  works,  he 
acquired  a  well-deserved  reputation.  His  health, 
never  robust,  declined  in  the  height  of  his  useful- 
ness and  popularity ;  and  he  sailed  for  Lisbon  to  try 
the  effects  of  a  milder  climate,  and  died  there  not 
long  after  hU  arrival.  The  present  neat  memoir 
is  ably  written,  and  is  enriched  by  many  interesting 
circumstances  here  narrated  for  the  first  time.  It 
is  prefaced  with  an  Account  of  Dissent  in  the  reign 
of  William  the  Third,  a  very  able  historical  resume 
of  facts  not  too  generally  known.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised that  a  second  edition  of  the  volume  has  been 
so  soon  called  for.  It  is  likely  to  be  a  favourite 
and  lasting  memorial  of  the  author  of  the  "  Ex- 
positor.* 

SJeetches  in  Qmada,  and  Eambles  among  ihe  Red 
Men.  By  Mrs.  Jameson.  London:  Longman 
and  Co. 

These  "  Sketches"  form  Parts  XXI.  and  XXIL 
of  the  Travellers*  Library,  and  consist  of  selections 
from  Mrs.  Jameson^s  "  Winter  Studies  and  Sum- 
mer Rambles  in  Canada,'*  first  published  in  1838 
in  three  volumes.  Together  with  numerous  ad- 
Qiirable  descriptions  of  Canadian  scenery  under  all 
Its  varieties  of  season,  we  have  here  a  glimpse  of 
Canadian  character,  now  sturdy  with  independence, 
now  staggering  with  drunkenness.    The  notable 


men  of  the  district  and  ihe  time  (now  fifteen  years 
ago)  are  brought  before  the  reader,  who  may  ob- 
serve them  in  their  own  homes ;  and  the  anoma* 
lous  condition  of  the  Indian  races,  gradually  be* 
coming  extinct  before  the  advance  of  the  white 
man  with  his  murderous  ''fire-water,**  forms  a 
prominent  and  melancholy  subject  for  reflection. 
The  narrative  chronicles  a  winter  residence  at 
Toronto,  and  a  summer  journey  into  the  far  west 
It  is  written  in  a  style  of  light  and  agreeable 
fluency,  and  forms  an  appropriate  pocket^com- 
panion  for  the  traveller. 

Passagee  in  ihe  Life  of  Gilbert  Arnold;  or.  The  Tale 
of  the  Four  Sermons.  By  Sollivan  Eable.  Lon- 
don :  R.  Bentley,  New  Burlington  street.     1852. 

Gilbert  Arkold  is  the  unprincipled  and  scape- 
grace son  of  a  worthy  clergyman.  As  a  boy  he 
is  a  source  of  domestic  torment  at  home,  and  is 
expelled  from  school  as  a  sneak.  There  is  nothing 
eidier  boylike  or  manlike  in  his  nature,  which  ap- 
pears to  DC  utterly  proof  against  natural  affection. 
He  is  articled  to  an  attorney  in  London,  and  se- 
duces his  employer's  servant,  a  protege  of  his 
father*s.  Under  pretence  of  making  reparation  by 
marriage,  he  obtains  possession  of  a  sum  of  money, 
which,  in  the  company  of  his  victim,  he  squanders 
in  the  dissipations  of  raris.  He  returns  in  poverty 
ta  London,  and  she,  debased  to  prostitution,  main- 
tains him  with  the  price  of  her  infamy.  Acci- 
dentally he  hears  a  sermon  in  St.  Pauls  Church, 
Covent  Garden,  and  becomes  suddenly  reformed 
and  regenerate.  The  pair  return  to  his  father's 
house  in  time  to  witness  the  old  man's  death  and 
be  forgiven.  Jesse,  the  London  prostitute,  becomes 
the  friend  and  companion  of  the  wTiter*s  sister ;  but 
she  falls  ill  of  the  small-pox,  and  loses  her  eye- 
sight, in  which  condition  Gilbert  marries  her,  and 
succeeds  to  his  father's  pulpit,  in  which,  of  course, 
he  shines  as  the  very  model  of  piety  and  purity  of 
conduct  The  reader  will  see  that  there  is  not 
much  of  the  vraieemblable  in  this  narrative.  The 
plot  is  altogether  wide  of  the  natural  course  of 
events,  and  some  of  the  details  are  repugnant  to 
common-sense,  and  to  the  general  propriety  which 
controls  and  characterises  the  usages  of  society. 
Jesse,  however,  claims  our  sympathy  in  spite  of  the 
impossible  positions  in  which  the  author  has  placed 
her.  The  work  is  illustrated  with  much  taste, 
though  but  indifferently  printed. 


Memoirs  of  the  Lives  of  JRohert  Haldane,  of  Air- 
threy,  and  of  his  Brother,  Jam£s  Alexander  Hal- 
done.  By  Alexander  Haldane,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Barrister-at-law.  London :  Hamilton, 
Adams  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row ;  and  W.  Whyte 
and  Co.,  Edinburgh.     1852. 

The  biographies  of  these  two  excellent  men  could 
not  well  have  been  treated  separately.  Tbey  pur- 
sued the  same  objects  through  life,  and  acted  so 
much  together,  by  the  same  means  and  in  the 
same  spirit,  that  to  have  divided  the  narrative  of 
their  lives  would  have  been  an  injustice  to  them 
and  to  the  public.  Nephews  of  Lord  Duucan,  the 
hero  of  Camperdown,  and  sons  of  Captain  James 
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Haldane,  who  had  done  good  service  at  sea,  both 
brothers  began  life  as  midshipmen — Bobert  on 
board  the  Monarch,  and  James,  some  years  after, 
on  board  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  an  £ast  India 
chartered  vessel.  Robert  was  transferred  to  the 
Foudroyant  in  the  early  part  of  1781,  where,  in 
a  night  action  with  the  French  ship  Pegdse,  he 
signalised  himself  by  the  coolest  valour  and  intre- 
pidity. He  was  selected  by  Captain  Jervis  to  take 
possession  of  the  prize  after  she  had  struck.  He 
found  the  decks  floated  with  blood,  seven  men 
lying  dead  at  one  gun.  Sir  John  Jervis  wrote  to 
Captain  Duncan,  congratulating  him  on  the  spirit 
and  conduct  of  his  nephew,  and  predicting  that  he 
would  one  day  be  an  ornament  to  his  country — ^a 
prediction  destined  to  be  fulfilled  in  a  dififerent 
manner  from  that  which  the  hero  of  St,  Vincent 
then  imagined.  On  the  29th  of  August,  1782, 
Bobert  Haldane  witnessed  the  loss  of  the  Royal 
George,  and,  in  charge  of  a  boat  from  the  Fou- 
droyant,  was  one  of  the  most  active  in  picking  up 
and  saving  the  drowning  crew.  He  was  with  Lord 
Howe's  fleet  at  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  in  which 
his  vessel  bore  the  chief  part ;  and  he  always  at- 
tributed the  success  of  that  expedition  to  the  imme- 
diate interference  of  Providence.  Soon  after  the 
peace  he  quitted  the  navy,  and,  in  the  summer  of 
1784,  made  the  tour  of  Europe.  He  returned 
home  and  married  in  the  following  year,  settling 
upon  the  paternal  estate  at  Airthrey.  Here  for 
many  years  he  busied  himself  in  improvements 
upon  his  land. 

James  Haldane,  who  was  /our  years  younger 
than  his  brother,  entered  the  service  in  his  seven- 
teenth year,  as  midshipman  in  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
trose, in  which  he  sailed  to  China.  Having  made 
four  voyages  to  the  East  in  this  vessel,  he  was 
nominated,  in  1793,  to  the  command  of  the  Mel- 
ville  Castle.  He  now  married  the  niece  of  Sir 
Bobert  Abercrombie,  and  resided  for  a  few  months 
in  London  previous  to  assuming  his  command. 
While  the  fleet,  from  various  causes,  was  detained 
in  the  Downs,  a  mutiny  broke  out  on  board  the 
Dutton,  The  captain  and  lieutenant  lefl  the 
ship,  and  the  crew,  armed  with  such  weapons  as 
they  could  seize,  attacked  the  quarter-deck.  At 
this  critical  moment  Captain  Haldane  appeared  at 
the  side  of  the  vessel.  In  a  few  minutes,  in  spite  of 
the  threats  of  the  mutineers,  he  was  on  board,  and, 
calmly  reasoning  with  the  men,  succeeded  in  restor- 
ing something  like  order.  But  on  hastening  below, 
he  found  a  couple  of  wretches  at  the  door  of  the 
powder-magazine,  one  in  the  act  of  wrenching  off 
the  bars  from  the  door,  the  other  standing  with  a 
ahovel-fuU  of  live  coals  to  throw  in.  Putting  a 
pistol  to  the  breast  of  the  man  with  the  crow-bar, 
he  threatened  him  with  death  if  he  stirred,  and, 
calling  for  irons,  liad  both  men  confined.  Next  day 
the  crew  returned  to  their  duty.  Captain  James 
Haldane  never  sailed,  however,  as  the  commander 
of  the  Melville  Castle,  but,  selling  the  conmiand 
for  £9000,  by  the  advice  of  his  brother,  returned 
with  his  wife  to  Scotland  early  in  the  summer  of 
1794. 

Such  in  youth  were  the  two  men  who  in  after- 
life were  destined  to  exert  so  continuous  and  pow- 


erful an  influence  upon  the  religious  aspect,  not 
merely  of  Scotland,  or  of  Britain,  bat  also  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  The  name  of  EbJdane  has 
been  familiar  in  the  mouths  of  two  generations, 
and  the  religious  history  of  this  country  for  the 
last  fifty  years  is  bound  up  with  the  deeds  of  these 
two  brothers.  What  these  deeds  were,  there  b  do 
necessity  for  us  to  state.  Numerous  as  they  are, 
they  are  of  too  much  importance  not  to  remain  in 
lasting  remembrance  with  all  amongst  whom  the 
labours  of  Christian  charity,  zeal,  disinterestedness 
and  benevolence,  in  connexion  with  judgment  and 
talent  of  a  high  order,  have  claims  to  veneration. 
That  the  mission  which  Bobert  Haldane  planned 
to  Bengal,  and  for  the  sake  of  carrying  out  which 
he  sold  his  estate,  was  frustrated  al  length,  after 
years  of  labour  in  endeavouring  to  mature  his 
plan,  was  for  the  interest  of  religion  at  home  the 
best  thing  which  could  have  happened.  It  left 
him  free  to  devote  the  whole  energy  of  his  power- 
ful mind  and  the  resources  of  an  ample  fortune  to 
the  promulgation  of  Christianity  at  home.  How 
little  he  spared  either  his  personal  exertions  or  his 
purse  during  a  life  prolonged  to  the  age  of  seventy- 
five,  few  persons  can  imagine  who  have  not  perused 
the  volume  before  us.  To  say  that  he  literally 
gave  away  about  seventy  thousand  pounds  in  hard 
cash  during  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years  of  hia 
reformatory  crusade,  imparts  but  a  feeble  idea  of 
the  devotion  of  a  man  who  consecrated  all  he  had 
and  all  he  was  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life  to  the 
service  of  his  fellow-creatures.  His  mission  to 
Geneva,  and  its  valuable  results,  are  too  well 
known  to  require  more  than  a  mention  here.  The 
part  he  took  in  the  purification  of  the  Bible  Socie^ 
and  the  settlement  of  the  Apochrypha  question Js 
a  subject  with  which  even  the  religious  world  arc 
less  perfectly  acquainted.  It  will  be  found  detailed 
in  this  volume  at  some  length,  and  a£fords  an  inte- 
resting insight  into  the  policy  and  predicaments  of 
great  religious  bodies.  In  this  war  against  the 
Apochrypha  he  was  vigorously  supported  by  Dr. 
Andrew  Thompson,  of  whose  gigantic  powers  as 
a  public  orator  thousands  have  yet  a  vivid  recol- 
lection. In  the  midst  of  all  his  active  labours,  Mr. 
Bobert  Haldane  found  time  to  write  many  valuable 
works,  the  chief  of  which  are  his  "  Evidences  and 
Authority  of  Divine  Bevelation,"  and  his  "  Expo- 
sition of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,"  both  of  which 
have  been  translated  into  French,  and  the  latter 
also  into  German.     He  died  in  December  1842. 

When  Captain  James  Haldane  quitted  the 
MelviUe  Castle,  it  was  with  the  intention  of  be- 
coming a  landed  proprietor  and  retiring  into  pri- 
vate life.  But,  like  his  brother,  he,  too,  found  a 
different  vocation,  and  we  meet  him  ere  long  is 
the  character  of  an  itinerant  evangelist,  making 
active  and  laborious  tours  to  the  northern  islands, 
and  preaching,  often  in  defiance  of  the  magistrate^ 
though  not  of  the  law,  wherever  a  congr^«ti<» 
could  be  gathered  together.  Many  amusing  w 
characteristic  anecdotes  relative  to  these  tours  are 
here  recorded,  but  which  we  have  not  space  to 
quote.  Though  he  afterwards  became  a  settled 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Edinburgh,  he  did  not  give 
up  his  preaching  tours,  but  continued  them  at 
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intervals  until  late  in  life.  He  bore  no  prominent 
part  in  the  great  religious  discussions  and  revolu- 
tions which  he  witnessed,  though  constantly  sym- 
pathising with  his  brother  in  all  he  undertook. 
Though  as  a  public  speaker  he  was  much  more 
effective  and  eloquent  than  Robert,  his  merits  as  an 
author  are  not  so  great.  He  survived  his  brother 
nine  years,  dying  in  February,  1851. 

The  volume  from  which  we  have  culled  the 
above  few  particulars  is  a  kind  of  cyclopaedia  of  the 
events  of  the  religious  world,  or  at  least  a  very 
considerable  section  of  it,  for  the  last  sixty  years. 
It  has  been  compiled  with  much  ability,  and  is 
written  in  a  fluent,  scholar-like  and  gentlemanly 
style.  Its  principal  fault  is  over-diffuseness ;  much 
is  told  which  might  with  advantage  have  been 
omitted  or  condensed,  and  events  long  past  and 
done  with  are  recalled  and  recapitulated  with' a 
minuteness  not  warranted  by  their  importance. 
Another  fault,  in  our  estimation,  is  an  evident  pre- 
dilection in  the  talented  writer  for  the  doctrine  of 
particular  providences,  which  we  are  glad  to  think 
is  going  out  of  fashion.  These  are  very  small 
drawbacks  from  the  merit  of  a  work  which  con- 
tains matter  of  such  various  interest,  and  which 
will  not  fail  to  be  very  widely  circulated  and  read. 
We  must  make  room  for  one  or  two  extracts  from 
the  anecdotal  portions  of  the  book. 

The  following  characteristic  trait  of  a  great 
man  is  worthy  of  record.  The  Foudroyant  came 
up  with  the  Pegdse  in  the  night. 

Jost  as  the  ships  were  aboat  to  open  their  fire,  the  officer 
on  the  forecastle  called  out  that  the  enemy  had  *'  pat  her 
helm  np  to  rake."  Captain  Jerris  instantly  exclaimed, 
"  Then  put  the  helm  a-starboard,"  meaning  to  deliver  his 
broadside  from  the  starboard  guns.  At  that  critical  mo- 
ment, one  of  his  midshipmen — a  friend  of  Mr.  Haldane's, 
the  gallant  Bowen  who  fell  by  the  side  of  Nelson  at  Tene- 
riffe — saw  that  an  opposite  manoeayre  wonld  give  to  the 
Fovdroyant  the  advantage  of  the  first  fire,  and  enable  her 
to  rake  uostead  of  being  raked.  On  the  moment  the  gal- 
iint  yoong  man,  standing  by  the  wheel,  called  out,  "  Port ! 
port !  if  we  pat  oar  helm  to  port  we  shall  rake  her."  His 
eagerness  admitted  of  no  denial  The  helm  was  brought 
to  port ;  the  broadside  of  the  Foudrw/ant  was  poured  into 
the  Peg6se ;  and  when  the  smoke  cleared  off,  Captain 
Jerris,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  pulled  off  his 
hat  on  the  quarter-deck,  and,  turning  to  the  young  officer, 
exclaimed,  "  Thanks,  Bowen :  you  were  right." 

Among  his  other  improvements,  Mr.  R.  Haldane 
built  a  hermitage  on  his  estate.  It  was  constructed 
after  the  model  of  the  retreat  described  in  Gold- 
smith's "  Edwin  and  Angelina,"  and  bore  an  in- 
scription from  that  ballad  inviting  the  wanderer 
to  enter  and  refresh. 

Bat  not  content  with  the  erection  of  this  ideal  hermitage, 
Mr.  Haldane,  who  delighted  in  a  joke,  advertised  for  a 
real  hermit,  specifying  the  oonditions,  which  were  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  beau-ideal  of  Goldsmith's,  including 
the  prohibition  of  animal  food.  But  the  restrictions  did 
not  pretent  the  author  of  the  jest  from  being  obliged  to 
deal  leriously  with  applications  for  the  place ;  and  one  man 
in  partionlar  professed  himself  ready  to  comply  with  all 
the  conditions  except  one,  which  was,  that  he  should  never 
leave  the  wood.  To  the  doom  of  perpetual  seclusion  the 
wonld-be  hermit  eonld  not  make  up  his  mind  to  submit, 
*od  the  advertisement  was  not  repeated. 

In  the  antnmn  of  1798  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill 
was  returning  to  England  after  a  preaching-visit 
to  Edinburgh,  when  his  horse  fell  lame.     The 


farrier  pronounced  him  incurable,  and  proposed 
shooting  him.  To  this  Mr.  Hill  demurred ;  and 
remaining  a  couple  of  days  at  Dunbar,  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Cunningham,  he  there  conducted  the  family 
worship,  in  the  course  of  which  he  prayed  fervently 
for  the  recovery  of  his  horse.  The  host  was  grieved 
and  scandalised  at  w^hat  he  deemed  so  great  an 
impropriety;  but  Mr.  Hill  stoutly  defended  his 
conduct  by  appeals  to  Scripture,  and  persisted  in 
his  prayer.  He  left  the  horse  in  a  hopeless  state 
in  charge  of  his  servant,  and  proceeded  on  his  way, 
continuing  his  prayer  night  and  morning,  ''till 
one  day,  at  an  inn  in  Yorkshire,  while  the  two 
travellers  were  sitting  at  breakfast,  they  heard  a 
horse  and  chaise  trot  briskly  into  the  yard,  and, 
looking  out,  saw  that  Mr.  Hills  servant  had  ar- 
rived, bringing  up  the  horse  perfectly  restored." 

When  Mr.  Robert  Haldane  was  returning  from 
Montaubau,  in  the  year  1819,  he  was  accompanied 
as  far  as  Paris  by  the  venerable  M.  Bonnard. 

On  the  rumble  of  Mr.  Haldane's  carriage  there  was 
another  remarkable  personage,  not  then  known  to  fame — 
a  young  converted  Jew,  who  had  lately  escaped  from  the 
Propaganda  at  Bome  and  the  fangs  of  the  Inquisition.  It 
was  Joseph  Wolff,  the  celebrated  traveller  and  missionary, 
who  had  been  recommended  to  the  protection  of  Mr.  Hal- 
dane ;  and  it  is  not  one  of  the  least  remarkable  of  his  ex- 
ploits, that  between  Montauban  and  CaUm  he  contrived  to 
learn  and  speak  the  French  language. 

Did  our  limits  allow  of  it,  we  might  fill  a  sheet 
with  readable  and  characteristic  extracts  concern- 
ing public  men  and  public  matters.  One  word  on 
the  subject  of  the  life  of  Wilberforce  by  his  sons, 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  his  brother  the  Arch- 
deacon, and  we  have  done. 

The  writer  of  this  book  justly  complains  that 
the  biographers  of  the  great  philanthropist  have 
misrepresented  his  sentiments  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Robert  Haldane — tliat  they  have  renewed  and 
countenanced  old  calumnies  by  means  of  fragments 
from  his  private  diary,  memoranda  of  loose  con- 
versations, (fee.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  have 
done  this,  and  much  more ;  and  the  author  of  these 
memoirs  is  far  too  charitable  in  stating  that  the 
misrepresentations  of  which  they  have  been  guilty 
are  "  no  doubt  unintentional."  The  reading  world 
will  be  made  aware  one  of  these  days  that  the  re- 
verse is  the  fact — that  the  Bishop  and  the  Arch- 
deacon have  conspired  to  "  cook"  the  biography  of 
their  venerable  parent,  and  to  delude  the  public 
with  the  portraiture  of  a  man  who  never  existed. 
Had  the  sons  of  Wilberforce  been  like-minded 
with  their  father,  we  should  have  seen  a  very  dif- 
ferent style  of  drawing  and  colouring  in  the  pic- 
ture they  have  deemed  it  politic  to  delineate  for 
the  common  gaze. 

Penny  Maps.  A  New  Series  of  Maps  in  Large  Quarto. 
London :  Chapman  and  Hall,  198,  riccadilly. 
Edinburgh:  J.  Menzies.  Glasgow:  T.  Murray. 
Dublin :  J.  M'Glashan. 

These  maps,  which  are  now  neatly  complete,  are 
well  worth  five  times  the  price  at  which  they  are 
to  be  bought.  Unlike  many  other  cheap  maps 
which  we  have  seen,  they  are  printed  on  a  large 
and  legible  scale,  and  may  be  pleasantly  used  with- 
out afflicting  the  eyesight  or  bewildering  the  brain- 
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Maps  ought  to  be  as  common  as  books,  and  should 
be  in  the  bands  of  every  reader.  This  edition  has 
JQBt  claims  to  popularity,  and  therefore  we  recom- 
mend it,  warning  all  purchasers,  however,  to  pay 
the  additional  penny  per  map  and  secure  the 
coloured  copies. 

History  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  From  the  French 
of  L.  F.  BcNOEKER,  with  the  Author's  last  Cor- 
rections and  Additions,  communicated  to  the  Trans- 
lator. Edinburgh:  Thomas  Constable  and  Co. 
London :  Hamilton,  Adams  and  Co.    1852. 

This  is  a  very  able  translation  of  a  remarkable 
work.  M.  Bungener  has  not  merely  written  a 
history  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  From  the  hasty 
glance  we  have  been  able  to  take  of  his  book, 
it  may  assert  a  valid  claim  to  be  considerably  more 
than  that ;  and  we  are  very  much  mistaken  if  it 
will  not  be  found  by  those  who  give  it  a  careful 
perusal,  a  complete  and  masterly  vindication  of 
jProtestant  principles.  To  those  who  desire  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  that 
monster  absurdity  and  humbug  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  which  was  designed  to  define  and  esta- 
blish the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  supposed 
true  Church,  and  which  ended  in  clothing  her  in 
a  panoply  of  defensive  anathemas,  this  volume 
cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable.  While  it  is  far  more 
comprehensive  and  complete  than  the  work  of 
Matliias  on  the  same  subject,  it  is  beyond  com- 
parison more  readable  and  interesting.  The  weari- 
some drama  of  eighteen  years,  sometimes  trenching 
on  tragedy,  and  sometimes  on  erudite  farce,  is  fairly 
played  out  in  these  pages ;  and  what  we  learn  from 
the  whole  is  chiefly  this,  that  the  papal  power  will 
stick  at  nothing  in  the  attempt  to  establish  its  own 
despotic  decrees,  and  that  the  man  who  dares  to 
reason  in  his  own  behalf  is  accursed  in  the  eye  of 
Rome.  The  volume  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
Edinburgh  typography. 

An  Idea  of  a  Christian.  By  W.  S.  Partbidob. 
London:  Partridge  and  Oakey,  Paternoster-row; 
and  70,  Edgware-road.     1852. 

This  is  an  idea,  we  are  afraid,  which  is  but  rarely 
bodied  forth  in  actual  life ;  its  object  is  to  admo- 
nish Christian  men  to  aim  at  excellence.  Instead 
of  recommending  this  little  book  by  any  remarks 
of  ours,  we  shall  make  a  brief  extract,  that  it  may 
speak  for  itself.  The  Christian  of  the  writer's 
imagination  bears  in  mind — 

That  earth  it  the  antU  on  which  Ood  beateth  man's  iron 

spirit  into  a  heavenly  shape. 
Therefore  suffering  hath  lost  its  sting  to  one  who  hath 

learned  to  make  obedience  choice, 
And  loss  is  endurable  by  him,  for  he  is  accustomed  to  torn 

adversity  to  profit. 
This  is  the  trne  alchemy — ^whatever  the  contents  of  the 

crucible,  the  residaam  is  golden, 
And,  like  the  songful  bee,  he  eztracteth  honey  from  all 

things. 
Amid  beleaguering  disquietudes  his  mortal  spirit  standeth 

serene, 
And  the  hearth  of  his  heart  gloweth  with  the  ruddy  embers 

of  consolation. 
If  aU  around  is  comfortless,  he  is  still  his  own  satisfaction ; 
Tea,  like  an  unrobed  athlete,  he  is  the  stronger  for  his 

nakedness. 


Excursions  in  Southern  Africa,  including  a  History 
of  the  Gape  Colony,  an  Account  of  the  Native 
Tribes,  &c.  By  Lieut-Gol.  E.  Elers  Napier.  In 
two  volumes.  London:  W.  bhoberl,  20,  Great 
Marlborough  street.     1850. 

TuRss  volumes,  the  production  of  a  soldier  unac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  book-making,  present 
rather  a  confused  melange  of  various  matters,  his- 
torical, personal,  and  apochryphal,  rekting  to  South 
Africa.  They  are  made  up  for  the  most  part  of 
contributions  from  different  sources — old  histories, 
modem  blue-books,  newspaper-reports,  and  the 
diaries  of  the  author  and  his  friends.  Their  peranl 
will  yet  repay  the  labour  it  entails  upon  readers 
desirous  of  forming  a  tangible  idea  of  that  very 
incomprehensible  subject,  the  Kaffir  cattle  war. 
Though  the  actual  experience  of  the  author  in  the 
beggarly  rcud  so  long  carried  on  at  the  Oape  did 
not  amount  to  much,  and  was  ended  at  the  dawn 
of  1847,  when  be  set  out  upon  his  return  home,  he 
lias  rendered  his  work  interesting  by  volaminous 
details  of  every  afiEair  of  importance  which  took 
place  previous  to  his  arrival  at  the  seat  of  plunder. 
He  has  written  his  book  under  the  influence  of  two 
very  prevalent  feelings;  hatred  of  the  Kaffirs, 
whom  he  describes  as  ^  irreclaimable  savages,'  the 
term  applied  to  them  by  Sir  Benjamin  D*Urhan; 
and  hatred  of  the  missionaries,  all  of  whom,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Wesleyans  and  Moravians, 
are,  according  to  him,  a  set  of  ignorant  and  mis- 
chievous intermeddlers  and  canting  impostors. 
Looking  upon  such  manifestations  of  feeling  as  niere 
professional  prejudices,  we  can  pass  them  over  ina 
military  man,  and  can  accept  what  is  valuable  in 
his  book  without  taking  the  pains  to  confute  what 
is  merely  absurd.  There  are  many  curious  scenes 
and  incidents  pictured  in  these  volumes.  The  nar- 
rative of  Hintza*s  death  is  one  of  considerable  in- 
terest, and  it  shows,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
said,  that  that  chief  merited  the  fate  he  met  with. 
The  following  is  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  results 
of  warfare  in  a  colony : — 

On  one  oocasion,  after  Tisitiog  a  deserted  eottsge,  .  •  •  1 
was  sarprised  while  wandering  throogh  what  had  once 
been  the  aHjounng  orchards  and  gardens,  to  stumble  u^- 
denlj  on  a  little  boj.  .  .  .  The  child's  appearance,  with 
his  roand,  chnbbj  faee,  bine  eyes,  and  long  flaxea  loekt, 
was  truly  Englbh.  ...  I  stood  for  some  time  masisg 
before  he  was  aware  of  my  presence.  At  last,  raisiog  bis 
eyes,  he  beheld  me,  but  withoat  e?incing  emotions  either  of 
interest  or  alarm.  "  My  lad,"  said  I,  "  what  are  yon  doing 
all  alone  in  this  wOdemess  ?!'*  **  I'm  herding  them  oze^ 
sir."  "  Who  do  they  belong  to  ?"  **  To  my  grandmotber/ 
**  Where  does  she  live  ?  for  the  Kaffirs  appear  to  hsve 
destroyed  all  the  cottages  aronnd."  **Vf  the  kloof 
yonder.  The  Kaffirs  came  and  set  fire  to  oar  houe  tad 
killed  father;  bat  we  had  nowhere  else  to  go,  sugnnd- 
mother  and  I  went  back  there  again."  **  And  whert  it 
your  mother?'  "She  died  broken-hearted  after  tbey 
killed  father.*'  "  Are  you  qnite  alone  with  yonr  grind- 
mother?'*  **Ye8."  **  Bot  suppose  the  Kaffirs  co«« 
again,  some  night ;  what  do  yon  think  they  would  do  ?|| 
**  I  suppose  they  would  kiU  us."  "  Are  you  not  afiraid  r 
**  No,  that  would  be  of  no  use." 

The  author  visits  the  Chief  Macomo,  who  ifi  at 
the  present  moment  fighting  so  fiercely  with  Gen. 
Cathcart,  hut  who,  in  1846,  surrendered  to  Colonel 
Somerset  The  Gaika  chief  is  described  as  a  most 
filthy  and  disgusting  specimen  of  the  drunken 
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beast  It  would  seem  that  himself,  his  wives  and 
ofi&pring  were  half  dead  with  hunger  when  they 
came  into  the  camp.  The  favourite  wife,  "  the 
huge-mouthed  Nomah/*  devours  pounds  of  nearly 
raw  beef,  seasoned  with  wood-ashes,  at  a  sitting : — 

The  YtTj  infants,  like  the  rayenous  whelps  of  woWes, 
appeal  ed  to  haTe  tn  innate  relish  for  hlood  ;  and  whilst 
these  royal  imps,  in  a  state  of  pot-beHied  repletion,  were 
dispoting  witfahnngrj  enrs  the  possession  of  a  few  morsels 
cast  to  them  by  their  affectionate  parents,  the  followers 
ontside  the  shed  were  equally  bnsy  with  the  more  disgnst- 
ing  offal,  which  had  been  rejected  fremthe  regal  repast :  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  royal  paws,  covered  with  the 
greasy  residue  of  the  feast,  would  be  purified  by  ample 
ablations  of  cow  dung. 

Tt  is  curious  to  notice  the  confidence  with  which 
the  writer  of  this  book  looks  forward  to  the  speedy 
conclusion  of  the  Kaffir  war  under  the  energetic 
rule  of  Sir  Harry  Smith.  He  has  not  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  but  that  the  hero  of  Aliwal  will  settle 
the  whole  business  in  a  few  weeks  by  the  utter 
subjugation  of  the  rebels.  We  all  know  the  value 
of  this  confident  prophecy.  In  another  respect  his 
penetration  is  more  creditable  to  him.  He  recom- 
mends in  his  second  volume  the  very  measure 
which  Oeneral  Oathcart  has  lately  adopted ;  that 
is,  the  destruction  of  the  cattle  as  fast  as  they  are 
captured ;  and  really  since  the  ox,  in  this  strange 
battle-field,  seems  to  be  the  cams  belli,  there  appears 
some  chance  of  terminating  the  strife  by  removing 
him  out  of  the  way. 

The  author  has  an  interview  with  Gordon  Gum- 
ming, the  mighty  hunter  of  the  desert,  of  whom 
some  strange  things  are  narrated,  which  we  have 
not  space  to  quote.  The  following  passage  on  the 
subject  of  Jan  Tzatzoe  we  recommend  to  the  friends 
of  missions,  as  being  probably  susceptible  of  a 
modifying  commentary. 

It  may  perhaps  not  be  generally  known  to  the  religious 
British  public,  that  this  pretended  eontert  to  Chris- 
tianity, wbo»  under  the  auspices  of  a  certain  reverend 
doetor,  was  a  few  years  since  smuggled  from  the  Cape, 
paraded  at  Exeter  Hall,  and  excited  such  ill-directed  sym- 
pathy in  England,  appeared  foremost  in  arms  against  us 
daring  the  late  Kaffir  war. 

This  may  be  true,  for  aught  we  know,  and  Jan 
may  have  been  as  good  a  Christian  as  Lieut.-Col. 
&  Napier,  notwithstanding. 


Lays  of  Ancient  Israel.  By  a  Loiterer  in  the  Holy 
Land.  The  Last  of  the  Judges ;  or,  Samson  the 
Strong :  Being  the  First  of  a  Series  of  Old  Testa- 
ment Ballads.  London:  Partridge  and  Oakey, 
Paternoster-row.    1852. 

The  author  of  the  '*  Last  of  the  Judges*'  possesses 
considerable  power  as  a  versifier.  We  do  not  in- 
tend to  signify  by  this  faint  praise  that  there  is  no 
poetry  in  the  composition  before  us ;  there  is,  on 
the  contrary,  a  great  deal  of  poetic  imagery  in 
these  pages,  and  we  have  read  them  with  a  certain 
degree  of  pleasure.  But  there  is  a  want  of  vigour 
and  of  climax,  and  of  something  else  which  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  define ;  the  reader  feels  at  times  as 
though  he  were  on  the  very  verge  of  excellence, 
which  yet  he  never  arrives  at.  Perhaps  the  sha- 
dow of  Milton  haunts  the  mind  while  one  reads  a 
song  about  Bamson.    The  classic  grandeur  of  the 


"  Agonistcs"  prevents,  it  may  be,  a  candid  judgment 
of  the  modern  ballad.  We  should  like  to  see  the 
second  poem  of  the  series;  and  we  trust  the  en- 
couragement afforded  to  the  first  will  be,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  sufficient  to  induce  the  author  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  design. 

Helen  of  Tnnspruch ;  or.  The  Maid  of  the  Tyrol. 
A  Poem,  in  Six  Cantos.  London :  Hamilton, 
Adams  and  Co.    Bristol :  Henry  Oldland.     1852. 

We  are  informed  in  a  short  prefatory  notice  that 
this  poem  was  originally  composed  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  a  child — that  it  was  lutstily  conceived  and 
as  promptly  executed.  It  bears,  however,  but 
few  marks  of  hastiness  in  its  composition.  The 
verse,  which  is  in  the  Spenserian  measure,  is  fluent 
and  melodious  throughout,  and  is  the  vehicle  of  much 
true  poetic  sentiment.  The  plot,  though  simple, 
is  ingenious  and  not  improbable.  Helen,  the 
heroine,  is  a  Perdita  whom  Hofer  has  rescued  in 
her  infancy  from  perishing  in  the  snow,  and  who 
has  grown  into  a  lovely  woman  at  the  period  when 
the  action  of  the  poem  begins.  AAer  the  betrayal 
and  murder  of  Hofer,  her  parentage  is  discovered, 
and  she  marries  the  object  of  her  choice,  a  young 
Englishman  who  was  the  companion  of  the  patriot 
martyr  in  his  gallant  struggles  for  freedom.  The 
principal  events  of  that  mountain  warfare  are  well 
pourtrayed  in  vigorous  verse,  and  justice  is  done 
to  the  memory  of  the  great  man  whom  France  so 
basely  slew.  This  little  volume  will  be  read  with 
much  pleasure  by  the  young  and  enthusiastic, 
while  those  who  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
will  gather  from  its  perusal  the  conviction  that  the 
writer,  if  he  will  abandon  hasty  conceptions  and 
prompt  executions,  and  give  his  muse  a  fair  chance, 
possesses  the  power  of  producing  something  of  far 
greater  value. 

The  Course  of  Faith;  or,  the  Practical  Believer 
Delineated.  By  John  Anoell  James.  London  : 
Hamilton,  Adams  and  Co.,  Patemoster-row.  Bir- 
mingham: Hudson  and  Son;  and  B.  Matthison. 
1852. 

The  name  of  John  Angell  James,  and  the  practical 
character  of  all  his  writings,  are  so  well  known  in 
the  religious  world  that  it  would  be  superfluous  in 
us  to  do  more  than  direct  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  fact  that  a  new  publication  from  his 
pen  has  made  its  appearance.  This  volume,  we 
are  told,  is  the  substance  of  a  course  of  week-day 
Bemons  preached  in  Birmingham  a  few  yea» 
since.  We  are  not  forbidden,  however,  to  suppose 
that  they  have  been  carefully  revised  and  finished 
since  their  delivery  from  the  pulpit.  Both  in 
point  of  style  and  in  point  of  matter  they  bear 
evidence  of  carefulness  and  deliberation.  Though 
the  volume  be  but  small  the  subject  is  comprehen- 
sively treated,  and  we  need  hardly  say  to  those 
who  know  anything  of  the  author,  that  it  is  treated 
in  a  manner  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  mass  of 
readers.  Had  we  space  to  spare  we  should  feel 
tempted  to  extract  the  definition  of  Faith  which 
will  be  found  in  the  first  discourse  of  the 
series;  but  it  is  too  long  for  our  columns,  and  we 
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fear  our  patronB  would  be  inclined  to  think  it 
something  too  serious  for  a  periodical  devoted  to 
general  literature.  There  is  no  doubt  but  this 
volume  will  make  its  way — not  so  rapidly,  perhaps, 
as  some  popular  prodactions  of  the  same  pen,  but 
as  surely.  It  may  be  that  it  will  last  the  longest 
of  all  this  author*s  performances. 

Domestic  Memoirs  of  a  Christian  Family  resident  in 
the  County  of  Cumberland.  With  Descnptive 
Sketches  of  tlie  Scenery  of  the  British  Lakes.  By 
Henry  Tddor,  Esq.  Second  Edition.  London: 
T.  Hatchard,  187,  Piccadilly.     1852. 

Mr.  Tudor  is  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Gros- 
venor  District  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
and  he  dedicates  the  profits  of  this  work  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  interests  of  that  society.  The 
sale  of  the  first  edition  realised  a  considerable 
sum,  and  the  author  hopes,  by  the  sale  of  another 
impreseion  at  a  reduced  price,  further  to  augment 
his  contributions  to  the  Society's  funds.  The  pur- 
chaser, therefore,  of  the  "  Domestic  Memoirs"  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  doing  a  little  towards  aiding 
a  good  work.  This  is  an  inducement  we  should 
not  think  of  proffering  to  public  acceptance  were 
the  volume  before  us  an  indifferent  or  unworthy 
production;  because  we  have  no  notion  of  buy- 
ing a  had  book  to  promote  a  good  object.  But  Mr. 
Tudor's  book  is  upon  the  whole  a  good  book,  and 
one  which,  being  calculated  to  be  useful,  deserves 
to  be  extensively  read.  We  do  not  agree  with  all 
the  views  of  the  writer,  and,  in  some  instances, 
cannot  recognise  the  force  of  the  arguments  by 
which  ho  defends  even  those  with  which  we  do 
agree.  It  further  appears  to  us  that  the  chief  per- 
sonages of  this  **  Christian  Family"  are  models  of 
a  perfection  by  far  too  complete  for  humanity.  If 
their  prototypes  are  to  be  met  with  in  Cumberland, 
certain  we  are  they  are  to  be  found  nowhere  else 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  would  climb  Skid- 
daw  through  a  November  fog  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
such  a  Couple  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gracelove.  There 
is  not  a  single  character  in  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament  worthy  to  associate  with  them — and 
but  one,  whom  it  would  be  irreverent  to  name  in 
this  place,  in  the  New.  This  is  a  fault  in  the  book, 
but  it  is  a  venial  one,  and  may  be  passed  over  in 
consideration  of  its  various  compensating  merits. 
Some  of  our  social  usages  and  their  moral  tenden- 
cies are  discussed  with  considerable  force  and  acu- 
men :  among  other  subjects,  the  Sabbath  question 
is  handled  in  a  manner  which  admits  of  no  appeal, 
if  the  Bible  is  to  be  taken  as  an  authority.  There 
are  nearly  two  chapters  on  the  subject  of  Popery, 
its  absurdities,  blasphemies  and  Mariolatry ;  and 
chapter  the  twelfth  gives  a  translation  of  Pope 
Gregory  XVI.  s  Encyclical  Letter  on  the  subject 
of  the  Bible  societies,  a  document  with  which  Pro- 
testants ought  to  be  well  acquainted. 

Not  the  least  pleasant  parts  of  this  book  are  the 
descriptions  of  the  lake  scenery,  where  the  author 
appears  to  be  quite  at  home.  These  descriptions 
are  interspersed  through  the  several  chapters,  being 
introduced  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  the  events 
oi  which  take  place  mostly  in  the  district  of  the 
lakes. 


As  a  family  book,  for  use  among  young  people, 
we  think  the  "  Domestic  Memoirs''  likely  to  be 
well  received.  They  supply  unexceptionable  matter 
for  Sunday  reading,  matter  well  adapted  for  that 
class  who  rarely  read  on  any  other  day.  The  only 
drawback  to  this  application  of  the  book  are  the 
various  scraps  of  Latin  quotations,  which  should 
have  been  omitted. 


MicheU  Orombello ;  or^  The  Fatal  Secret,  A  Tragedy 
in  Three  Acts.  The  Assassin;  or.  The  Biml 
Lovers,  A  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts.  By  George 
Powell  Thomas.  London :  W.  Thacker  and  Co., 
Newffate-street.  Calcutta:  Thacker  and  Spink. 
Bombay ;  Thacker  and  Co. 

Of  these  two  dramatic  poems  published  in  India, 
*'  Michelc  Orombello**  is  by  far  the  cleverer  produc- 
tion. The  character  of  Beatrice  di  Tenda^  the  miser- 
able wife  of  the  ruffian  Duke  of  Milan,  is  delineated 
with  considerable  power ;  and  the  last  scene,  where 
she  is  made  to  witness  the  death  of  her  long-lost 
son,  and  exposes  the  infamy  of  her  husband,  is  one 
of  fine  dramatic  effect.  "  The  Aflsassin,^'  the  longer 
piece,  in  five  acts,  is  less  to  our  taste.     The  author 
informs  us  that'the  incidents  upon  which  it  is  based 
are  founded  in  fact ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
foundation  must  be  exceedingly  narrow.    By  some 
strange  misapprehension,  the  deeds  of  Mocenigo 
and  Rinaldo  are  at  the  outset  jumbled  together. 
One  or  other  of  them  has  gathered  laurels  in  a 
recent  war,  but  which  of  them  is  not  so  clear ;  bat, 
as  Rinaldo  is  preferred  by  the  heroine,  we  suppose 
it  must  be  he,  though  the  other  is  lauded  as  the 
successful  warrior  in  the  opening  scene.     The 
villain  Luigi  triumphs  up  to  the  last  moment, 
when  his  punishment  is  secured  by  the  clumsj 
artifice  of  a  written  confession,  which  he  claims 
from  the  confessor  in  the  face  of  the  tribunal  which 
has  acquitted   hinu      The  versification  of  these 
dramas  is  correct  and  energetic — to  poetry,  m  the 
feeblest  sense  of  the  term,  they  have  little  claim. 
Clara  is  a  namby-pamby  bread-and-butter  heroine 
of  the  boarding-school  class,  fit  only  for  the  wife 
of  a  milk-sop,  or  to  figure  in  finery  in  the  front 
row  of  an  opera-box;  and  one  wonders  to  see 
three  dashing  fellows  with  long  swords  daring  and 
dying  for  her  milk-and-water  preference. 


The  Celt,  the  Roman,  and  the  Saxon :  A  Hisiorr  of 
the  early  Inhabitants  of  Britain,  down  to  the  C^on* 
version  of  the  An^lo-Saxons  to  Christianltj.  Illus- 
trated by  the  Aneient  Remains  brought  to  hght  by 
recent  research.  By  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  MAt 
F.S.A.,  M.R.SX.,  &c.  London :  Arthur  Hall,  Vir- 
tue and  Co  ,  Paternoster-row.    1859. 

ExpSRiENCc:  has  taught  us  to  look  upon  the  literary 
productions  of  the  antiquary  and  the  archieologiit 
with  a  certain  amount  of  suspicion  and  mistrust 
So  much  nonsense  has  from  time  to  time  been  said 
and  written  on  the  subject  of  ancient  remains,  and 
so  many  strange  and  preposterous  notions  have 
been  pushed  into  temporary  acceptation  by  the  aid 
of  nondescript  rubbish  dug  out  of  the  euih,  that 
we  have  grown  instinctively  sceptical  on  the  sub- 
ject of  antiquity,  and  came  long  ago  to  the  resola- 
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tion  to  believe  no  farther  than  we  were  fairly  war- 
ranted in  believing  by  the  evidence  of  the  facte  set 
before  us.  Mr.  Wright,  to  wh<»n  the  world  is 
largely  indebted  for  his  extensive  research  and 
cautious  judgment,  seenis  to  be  very  mnch  of  the 
same  way  of  thinking.  Though  an  enthusiastic 
antiquary  and  collector,  he  goes  zealously  in  search, 
not  of  marvels  and  miracles,  but  of  simple  truths 
and  the  facts  of  history.  He  has  no  &vourite 
notions  to  bolster  up — no  startling  theory  to  esta- 
blish; but  he  reads,  and  enables  the  student  to 
read,  the  records  of  the  past  in  the  relics  which 
yet  remain.  A  writer  of  solid  scientific  attainments, 
labouring  in  such  a  spirit,  could  not  fail  of  pro- 
ducing a  work  of  value;  and,  accordingly,  the 
volume  before  us  is  one  of  sterling  worth,  calcu- 
lated to  be  of  great  practical  utility  to  all  students 
of  British  hbtory.  The  writer  says,  in  his  preface, 
that  his  object  is  "  to  give  a  sketch  of  that  part  of 
oar  history  which  is  not  generally  treated  of,  the 
period  before  Britain  became  Christian  England ; 
the  period,  indeed,  which,  in  the  absence  of  docu- 
mentary evidence,  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the 
antiquary  to  illustrate."  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  Mr.  Wright  has  done  this  as  perfectly  as  it 
was  possible  to  do  it  within  the  compass  of  a  single 
volume,  with  the  means,  still  very  imperfect,  which 
the  antiquary,  whose  documents  are  rocks  and 
stones,  coins  and  weapons,  vases  and  vessels,  pots 
and  pans,  and  fragmentary  inscriptions,  &c.,  (fee, 
has  at  his  command.  We  would  refer  to  the  second 
chapter,  which  treats  principally  of  the  cromlechs, 
stone  circles  and  stone  monuments,  with  the  huge 
barrows  that  one  sees  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
as  evidencing  the  judicious  spirit  in  which  this 
volume  is  written.  Let  the  reader  compare  the 
contents  of  that  chapter  with  the  bloody  Moloch 
sacrifices  which  have  been  sung  by  poets,  bewailed 
by  divines,  and  painted  by  Martin ;  and  unless  he 


have  a  morbid  taste  for  the  diabolical  and  the  hor- 
rible, he  will  be  thankful  to  know  that  those  whole- 
sale murders  never  were  perpetrated  save  in  the 
imaginations  of  a  class  with  whom  remoteness  is 
mystery,  and  mystery  must  needs  be  fiill  of  horror. 
The  young  student  of  English  history  will  da 
well  to  procure  a  copy  of  this  book.  It  is  not  a 
volume  which  can  be  read  once,  and  then  laid 
aside  as  done  with.  It  contains  a  mass  of  infor- 
mation upon  subjects  familiar  only  to  the  accom- 
plished archsBoIogist,  and  must  be  referred  to  again 
and  again  in  the  course  of  a  man's  general  reading. 
It  is  profusely  illustrated  with  capital  wood-en- 
gravings— in  fact,  as  the  author  hints,  its  value 
would  be  greatly  prejudiced  without  them — and 
no  expense  appears  to  have  been  spared  by  the 
publishers  in  order  to  render  the  book  worthy  of 
a  place  in  any  library. 
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Bcotllab  Bqvitable  Idf  AMmrano*  Boctotj. — 

From  the  Report  by  the  Directors  of  this  Society  to  the 
twenty- first  annual  general  meeting,  held  on  4th  May,  1852, 
we  learn  that  in  regard  to  the  business  transacted  during 
the  past  year,  the  number  of  policies  issued  from  1st  March, 
1851,  to  1st  March,  1852,  is  614.  The  sums  thereby  as- 
sured amount  to  j£290,850 ;  and  the  premiums  and  entry- 
money  thereon  to  j£l0,2dl.  The  policies  lapsed  by  death 
darmg  last  year  are  73  in  number,  assuring  £50,175,  the 
bonuses  on  which  amount  to  £10,006.  The  number  of 
deaths  which  have  occurred  is  seven  more  than  in  the  pre- 
eedinf^  year,  and  the  amount  payable  exceeds  it  by 
£10,010.  Bnt  the  rate  of  mortality  is  greatly  under  that 
upon  which  the  Society's  calculations  ar«  founded.  The 
business  of  the  year  just  concluded  exceeds  that  of  the  year 
ending  1st  March,  1850,  by  132  policies  and  £39,500  of 
assurance.  The  following  is  the  position  of  the  Society's 
affairs  at  1st  March,  1852,  after  deducting  all  emerged  and 
surrendered  policies,  and  all  daiihs  of  whatever  kind  sub  • 
silting  against  the  Society : — 

The  sums  remaining  assured  amount  to £3,737,560 

The  annual  revenue  amounts  to..,.. 136,960 

And  the  accumulated  fund  has  increased  to...         688,531 


Looking  to  the  progress  and  situation  of  the  Society,  the 
members  have,  upon  the  whole,  abundant  reason  for  con- 
gratulation. The  Report  goes  on  to  state  that  the  Directors 
have  seen  cause  to  make  policies  indefesisible,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  certain  time.  This  great  boon  was  pressed  anx- 
iously on  the  attention  of  the  Directors ;  and  they  have 
come  to  be  of  opinion  that  they  can  grant  this  without 
injuring  in  the  slightest  respect  the  interests  of  the  Society. 
Parties  now,  who  are  able  to  answer  certain  qneNtions,  to 
the  effect  that  they  have  no  immediate  or  probable  inten- 
tion of  going  abroad  for  any  purpose,  will  obtam  an  inde- 
feasible policy  ;  so  that  in  five  years  they  will  be  able  to  go 
to  any  part  of  the  world  they  like,  without  the  expense  of 
any  extra  premium. 

London  XndUpatablo  Ufa  VoUcy  Company. — 
The  report  of  this  company,  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers held  at  the  London  Tavern,  on  the  9th  of  .lune  shows 
that,  at  the  date  of  the  last  annual  meeting,  the  company 
had  issued  1,015  policies,  assuring  the  sum  of  £303  779; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  last  twelve  months  there  hiive  been 
received  513  proposals  for  the  assurance  of  £186,907  ds., 
of  which  428  have  been  accepted  and  completed,  as- 
suring £127,812  19s.,  and  yielding  in  annual  premiums 
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^702  ds.  Od.,  being  a  considerable  inoraase  over  the  | 
busineas  of  the  previooe  year,  and  making  the  number  of 
policies  issued  since  the  establishment  of  the  company, 
1,443,  assuring  j£43l,591  10s.  After  deducting  the  poUoies 
that  haTC  become  claims,  those  that  have  expired,  and 
those  that  have  dropped,  there  remain  1,184  policies, 
yielding  an  annaal  income  of  j£ld,796  3s.  Id.  From  the 
balance-sheet  to  3 1st  December  last,  it  appears  that,  alter 
providing  for  the  payment  of  the  sums  assured  and  out- 
standing debts,  including  the  whole  preliminary  expenses 
attending  the  formation  of  the  company,  there  was  at  that 
period  a  balsace  of  £28,504  10s.  Id.,  applicable  to  the 
reduction  of  premiums  as  provided  by  the  deed  of  cob- 
stitution.  The  claims  of  last  year  amounted  only  to 
iEl,742  14s.,  making  the  total  amount  of  claims,  from  the 
commencement  of  Uie  compsny,  JEd,941  14s.  The  pre- 
miums received  upon  expired  and  lapsed  policies,  which 
no  longer  continue  as  obligations  on  the  compsny,  have 
amounted  to  Jg],703  14s. 

Kent  asatiua  (Uiis)  Asranuiie«  Soeiotj. — At  the 
annual  meeting  of  this  society,  held  on  the  10th  May  last, 
Mr.  Gumming,  the  Manager,  read  a  report,  ftom  which  we 
extract  the  following: — ^'*  At  the  last  annual  meeting  (7th 
July,  1851)  the  directors  had  the  satisfaction  of  reporting 
to  the  members  the  very  gratifying  result  of  the  transac- 
tions of  the  society  since  its  formation  in  the  previous 
year.  And  from  the  statement  which  the  directors  are  now 
enabled  to  add  to  that  furnished  to  the  members  at  the  last 
annual  meeting,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  amount  of 
business  transacted  contfaiues  to  be  of  an  eneouragmg  cha- 
racter. In  all,  since  the  formation  of  the  society  up  to  the 
31st  of  March  last,  there  have  been  received  540  proposals 
for  the  assurance  of  Jei34,830  Os.  5d.  Of  these  proposala 
420  have  been  accepted  and  completed,  assuring  £100,139 
14s.,  and  yielding  in  premiums  £3,603  17b.  lid.  The 
remainder  have  either  been  declined,  not  taken  up,  or  now 
await  completion.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  deaths  which 
have  occurred — the  claims  consequent  upon  which, 
amounting  to  £1,825,  having  been  promptly  met — the 
Directors  are  called  upon  to  say  that  great  care  has  been 
evinced,  both  upon  their  part  and  on  that  of  the  medical 
ofScers,  in  the  examination  and  selection  of  lives.  It 
appears  firom  the  balance-sheet  that  the  utmost  economy  in 
the  management  has  been  exercised  by  the  Directors,  and 
the  expenses  of  management  continue  to  be  unusually 
small.  The  state  of  the  advances  made  on  loan  by  the 
Society  is,  in  every  view,  satisfactory;  and  the  Directors 
are  of  opinion  that  the  success  of  the  Society  has  been  as 
rspid  as  could  have  been  reasonably  expected.'* 

Bnropeaa  Uf»-Aasiirm&e«  and  AnnvltF  Oem* 
paay. — At  the  sixty-seeoud  annual  general  meeting  of 
this  company,  held  on  the  third  of  May  last,  the  directors 
submitted  a  report,  from  whidi  we  select  the  following  par- 
ticulars : — The  directors  have  much  pleasure  in  refening 
to  the  continued  prosperity  which  has  attended  their[efforts, 
and  which  has  far  exceeded  their  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. The  accounts,  as  certified  by  the  auditors,  show 
that,  during  the  year  1851,  new  policies  were  completed 
insuring  the  sum  of  j£223,005  Ss.,  and  representing  new 
premiums  to  the  amount  of  jS7,085  16s.  7d«  Many  of  these 
insurances  have  been  effected  upon  the  half-yesrly  and 


qui^rteily  syatem,  and  therefore  the  absolute  new  income 
represented  by  tibe  above  amount  b  £7,380  17s.  lid. 
During  the  year  1851,  the  gross  sum  proposed  to  the  com- 
psny was  no  less  than  £426,380  2s.  Nearly  the  wbole  of 
the  insurances  completed  are  on  first-dass  lives,  snd  the 
prineipal  reason  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  whole  som 
proposed  not  being  completed  aroae  either  from  the  pre- 
miums demanded  by  the  directors  being  too  higb,  or  tbst 
the  risks  in  the  msjority  of  cases  were  deemed  so  greet, 
that  the  proposals  were  either  absolately  declined,  or  the 
parties  requested  to  withdraw  them.  Daring  the  put  yeer 
daima  have  been  paid  upon  thirty-ei|^t  policies,  insoiing 
thirty-three  lives,  twelve  policies  have  been  •nrrendcred, 
six  policies  have  expired^  and  Ibrty-sevea  polisies  hsTe 
become  forfeited  by  non-renewal.  In  all,  103  poHdes  hive 
lapsed  daring  the  year,  insuring  £87,102  7s.  Od. ;  snd  upon 
which  the  company  have  paid  for  claims  and  sureoden 
£27,668  10s.  5d.  During  the  same  period,  eight  aoDuities 
have  lapsed,  upon  which  the  company  were  psjiog 
£574  3s.  lOd.  per  annum.  The  present  vidue  of  this  som 
is  £2,006  18s.  4d.  to  the  credit  of  the  compsny.  The 
directors  then  recommend  that  an  alteration  should  be 
made  in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  compsny  u  to 
the  declaration  of  future  dividends,  and  that  the  dividend 
for  the  next  half-year  should  be  increased  from  10s.  to  l^e. 
per  shsre. 

Vho  TlBMs  Zdfa  Asranuiio«  and  ChuuMuatoe  Oem< 
paay. — The  following  extracts  firom  the  third  r^rt  of 
this  company  show  its  present  slate  and  prospects.  After 
premising  that  the  business  transactions  of  the  jeer 
1850-51  doubled  those  of  the  preceding  year,  the  first  of 
the  company's  existenee ;  the  directors  aabmit  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  showing  the  business  of  the  compsny  for 
the  year  which  is  closing : 


Number  of  propossls  made 
to  the  company  from  the 
29th  of  4lf  ay,  1851,  to  the 
29th  of  May,  1852    .    . 

Policies  issued    .    .    .    • 

Proposals  declined   •    .    . 

Propossls  accepted  not  yet 
paid 

Propossls  under  considera- 
tion     


Kg.    Agg.  amoimt. 
£ 


Incosr. 
£    S.    d. 


1,247  349.874  7,614  1  7 

843  196,563  4,000   0  I 

206  87,031  2,125   0  4 

132  31,670  81311  9 

66  34,010  675   3  5 


1,247  £349,874  £7,614   I   7 


The  above  shows  a  large  increase  of  business,  eepcciiDj 
in  the  number  of  policies  issued,  which  is  the  best  test  of 
the  estimation  in  which  a  society  is  held  by  the  public,  sad 
the  best  guarantee  for  its  prosperity.  The  policies  hate 
increased  fh>m  217  in  the  first  year  to  619  in  the  second, 
and  to  843  in  the  third — ^the  amount  assured  from  £196,M8 
in  the  first  year  to  £421,879  in  the  thiid^and  the  amiaal 
income  firom  £1,180  in  the  first  year  to  £7,700  in  the  third 
— the  business  of  the  last  year  having  exceeded,  in  every 
particular,  that  of  the  two  preceding  years  taken  together. 
The  dhrectors  rightly  conceive  that  these  *'fMls  sod 
figures"  requhre  no  comment. 
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V.    PRUS8U. — (concluded.) 


FREDERICK  William  III.,  of  Prussia,  died  on 
the  7th  of  June,  1840.  No  king  was  ever  more 
beloved,  or  departed  from  the  world  more  re- 
gretted by  his  subjects.  The  purity  of  his  private 
character,  which  w*as  not  stained  by  a  single  vice, 
rendered  him  the  most  virtuous,  and  by  far  the 
most  respectable,  sovereign  in  Europe. 

He  left  his  kingdom  to  his  successor  in  a  con- 
dition of  general  prosperity  and  formidable  power. 
The  Congress  of  Vienna  did  not  I'estore  to  him  the 
Duchy  of  Warsaw,  but  that  duchy  W6W  taken  from 
the  King  of  Saxony  with  more  than  half  of  his 
hereditary  dominions.  The  former  was  given  to 
the  Emperor  Alexander ;  the  latter,  with  all  the 
former  dominions  west  of  the  Elbe,  Westphalia, 
and  the  country  west  of  the  Rhine,  to  the  frontiers 
of  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium,  France,  and  of 
the  Mayence  section  of  Darmstadt,  were  added  to 
the  kingdom  of  Prussia. 

Frederick  William  III.  had  experienced  in  his 
latter  days  a  perplexing,  because  a  religions  difB- 
culty,  with  respect  to  his  authority.  In  his 
Rhenish  provinces,  where  the  Code-Napoleon  has, 
nntil  the  present  time,  remained  in  full  force,  and 
by  which  marriages  are  not  considered  religious 
^tacraments,  but  civil  contracts,  an  overbearing 
and  ambitious  prelate,  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
obtruded  his  ecclesiastical  assumptions  and  spiritual 
influence  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  his  sovereign, 
and  de  facto  excluded  or  excommunicated  from  the 
Romish  Church  all  Catholics  who  married  Pro- 
testants. 

In  1887  and  1838  the  terrors  of  the  Church 
became  more  formidable  than  the  power  of  the 
king  or  the  authority  of  the  law.  Frederick  Wil- 
liam, who  never  acted  but  with  Christian  charity 
towards  his  Oatholio  subjects,  resolved  that  the 
Romish  priest  should  not  usurp  the  civil  power,  and 
subvert  the  laws  by  the  damnatory  force  of  spiritual 
terror.  He  therefore  airested  the  archbishop  and 
carried  him  to  the  fortress  of  Minden,  where, 
though  deprived  of  personal  liberty,  he  was  other- 
wise respectfully  treated.  All  rational  and  impar- 
tial men  justified  the  king.  Yet  the  imperial  family 
of  Austria,  who  seldom  allowed  the  Pope  to  exercise 
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any  real  ecclesiastical  authority  within  the  Austrian 
dominions,  were,  in  the  other  states  of  Gennany, 
tho  pontiff's  and  archbishop's  devoted  supporters. 
The  King  of  Prussia  persevered  amidst  perplex- 
ing difficulties,  and  was  so  far  triumphant  that  the 
question  was  settled  afterwards  by  a  compromise. 
It  will,  we  fear,  be  resuscitated  by  the  Romish 
priests,  who  have  ever,  secretly  or  openly,  hated 
civil  authority,  especially  in  Germany. 

The  other  difficulty  which  he  experienced  was 
more  natural.  It  was  the  natural  right  of  man 
deferred  by  delaying  to  grant  the  promised  repre- 
sentative constitution.  We  believe  that  he  was 
govenied,  in  procrastinating  the  fulfilment  of  that 
promise,  by  his  fear  or  apprehension  tliat,  in  ope- 
ration, it  might,  from  the  inexperience  of  his  people 
in  self-legislation,  disturb  the  titinquiUity  of  the  lat- 
ter yeai*8  of  his  reign  ;  and  that  when  granting  the 
constitution  became  prudent  and  expedient,  its  ad- 
justment to  correspond  with  the  necessities  of  the 
state  required  a  younger  and  more  vigorous  sove- 
reign. He  believed  that  his  eldest  son  and  successor 
possessed  all  the  administrative  ability  and  vigour 
required  in  a  constitutional  monarchy. 

The  late  King  of  Prussia  never  overcame  the 
sorrow  which  oppressed  him  on  the  death  of  his 
queen,  and  which  affected  him  afterwards  through 
life.  Those  only  who  have  travelled  over,  and 
lived  in  Prussia,  can  justly  appreciate  the  love 
which  to  this  day  prevails  among  all  classes  for  the 
memory  of  that  charming,  lovely,  and  virtuous 
personage.  It  is  true  that  he  some  years  after 
her  deaQi  married  a  subject,  the  Princess  de  Leig- 
nitz.  But  the  latter  never  effaced  the  king's  af- 
fection for  the  memory  of  his  queen ;  each  year 
the  anniversary  day  of  her  death  was  spent  by  him 
in  retirement,  sad  and  alone,  usually  in  some  wild 
solitude  near  Teplitz.  At  all  other  times  the 
Princess  de  Leignitz  was  his  affectionate  wife  and 
companion ;  but  it  appeared  the  affection  of  friend- 
ship for  her  personal  kindness  and  attachment  at 
all  times  to  himself,  and  an  esteem  that  he  e\n- 
deutly  entertained  for  her  mental  accomplishments, 
which,  in  companionship,  dispelled  much  of  the 
sadness  which  affiicted  him  when  alone. 
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The  moral  character  of  Frederick  William 
stands  high,  not  only  among  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  but  as  one  of  the  great  family  of  man- 
kind ;  and  history  will  record  his  reign  as  the  most 
eventful  in  Prussia,  and  his  name  among  the  best, 
though  not  the  most  brilliant  of  kings. 

On  ascending  the  throne  the  present  King  of 
Prussia  became  remarkably  popular.  His  afiEabi- 
lity,  his  varied  acquirements,  and  his  eloquence, 
rendered  him  personally  attractive,  and  gained 
him  the  hearts  of  all  with  whom  he  conversed. 
It  was  expected  that  he  would,  in  a  very  short 
time,  grant  a  constitution  to  his  subjects.  In 
the  ardom*  of  his  generosity,  and  the  liberality 
of  his  sentiments,  he  would  have  no  doubt  ac- 
ceded at  once  to  the  popular  expectation ;  but  to 
have  suddenly,  and  without  preparation,  changed 
the  whole  system  and  policy  of  the  Prussian  Go- 
vernment, would  not,  he  considered,  have  been 
respectful  to  the  memory  of  a  venerated  parent. 
Kor  was  the  testamentary  injunction  of  his  father 
to  be  lightly  disregarded.  He  was  requested  to 
maintain  the  friendly  and  confidential  alliance 
which  had  been  preserved  nearly  uninterrupted 
since  the  discomfiture  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  be- 
tween Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia.  Conceding 
representative  constitutional  government  imme- 
diately to  his  subjects,  would  assuredly  have  been 
ungraciously  viewed  by  the  crowned  heads,  courts, 
and  ministers  of  Austria  and  Kussia.  'J'bis  con- 
sideration for  a  long  time  constituted  at  least  one 
difficulty.  The  most  fatal  error,  early  or  late,  to 
Governments  and  sovereigns,  are  rash  attempts  in 
making  great  political  changes,  and  procrastina- 
tion in  making  wholesome  and  necessary  reforms. 
Joseph  the  Second  committed  the  fn-st  error,  Fran- 
cis the  First  perpetrated  tlie  second  stupid  and 
obstinate  blunder. 

To  those  who  understand  and  appreciate  the 
difficulties  of  carrying  into  effect  great  alterations 
in  the  forms  of  government  or  in  the  laws  of  a  na- 
tion, without  causing  a  distm*bance  of  the  public 
tranquillity,  it  will  appear  that  all  historical  expe- 
rience, in  every  age  and  country,  teaches  the  ad- 
vantages of  steady  progress  in  civilisation  and  in 
civil,  and  especially  political,  liberty,  over  sudden 
transitions  from  absolute  to  free  government.  It 
is  necessary  for  a  people,  in  order  to  be  intrusted 
and  to  enjoy  self-government,  to  have  had  for  some 
time  practical  legislative  experience,  gradually  ac- 
quired, as  is  fully  proved  by  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  constitution  and  condition  of  the  Biitish 
Empire. 

For  a  whole  nation  like  Austria  and  Prussia — 
the  first  from  a  darkening  bureaucratic  despotism, 
the  second  from  an  intelligent  functional  abso- 
lutism— ^to  leap  suddenly  into  a  constitutional 
government,  instituted  on  the  principle  of  univer- 
sal sufirage,  could  not  prove  otherwise  than  im- 
practicable. Such  transitions  have,  whenever 
attempted,  been  either  abortive,  or,  when  effected, 
generally  by  violence,  productive  of  intemperate 
folly,  invariably  inconsistent  with  civil  order  and 
w^ith  the  wise  administration  of  the  laws.  Anarchy 
and  bloodshed  have  been  their  accompaniments, 


and  military  domination  and  tyranny  have  as  in?a 
riably  been  the  results,  before  political  Uberty  has 
ever  been  acquired. 

Gradual  and  steady  reforms  have  been  at  all 
times  successful,  while  violent  attempts  have  proved 
impracticable,  and  always  attended  by  the  profuse 
sacrifice  of  human  life. 

The  danger  to  be  chiefly  apprehended  in  mo* 
narchies  is,  from  withholding  too  long  real  poli- 
tical liberties  from  their  subjeots ;  and  alter  having 
granted  any,  then  deferring  to  grant  further  relax- 
ations, until  they  are  extorted  from  the  fears,  or 
by  violence  from  the  obstinacy,  of  sovereigns. 

We  have  had  the  most  instructive  examples  of 
the  folly  of  obstinate  monarchs,  in  the  persons  of 
Charles  X.  and  Louis  Philippe. 

It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  that  the  motive  or  senti- 
ment of  any  monarch,  in  withholding  political 
liberty  from  his  subjects,  can  arise  from  the  prin- 
ciple or  feeling  of  oppressing  the  people.  To  a 
great  degree,  the  love  of  absolute  power  may  be 
the  overruling  passion  of  a  sovereign's  mmd;  and 
that  may  cherish  the  pleasing  or  ratlier  vain  senti- 
ment, that  a  justly-administered  absolute  Goveni- 
ment  conduces  most  to  the  happiness  of  the  people. 
Human  vanity  and  the  tmu  of  ideas  inculcated  Iv 
a  royal  education,  may  also  lead  such  absolute 
sovereign  to  believe  tliat  he  is  gifted  with  ilw 
capacity  and  wisdom  which  adapts  him  for  a  pa- 
rental sovereign  and  an  impartial  and  just  admi- 
nistrator ;  consequently,  that  an  absolute  Goveni- 
ment  under  him  is  preferable,  for  the  happiness  uf 
the  people,  to  a  Government  in  which  the  latter 
has  a  voice  by  representation,  and  which  would  be 
liable  to  tlie  anarchy  and  misrule  of  many  law- 
givers and  administratoi-s,  with  their  conflicting 
views,  oi)inions,  and  interests. 

This  was  the  Austrian  dogma.  It  was  carried 
into  execution  by  the  secret  and  dark  machinery  of 
a  mysterious  bureaucracy.  It  was  the  establislied 
principle  of  Prussia  conducted  on  the  most  intelli- 
gent, impartial,  and  open  functional  system. 

In  Prussia,  however,  it  was  for  the  last  thirtr 
years  a  mistaken  policy.  It  was  inconsistent  with 
the  progress  of  the  intelligence  of  the  people  tliai 
it  could,  though  previously  successful,  be  long 
maintained.  Gradual  reforms  were  enimentlj 
practicable  with  such  an  intelligent  nation.  It 
was  a  great  political  error  in  Frederick  III.  to  defer 
any  constitutional  reform  during  the  twenty-five 
yeius  which  intervened  between  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  and  his  death.  It  was  not  with  him  tlie 
love  of  power  which  deterred  him  from  commencing 
and  continuing  progressive  reforms.  He  fll>- 
stained  from  no  other  sentiment  than  political 
timidity.  Yet  it  was  as  evident  in  morals  as  the 
certainty  of  a  mathematical  corollary,  that  the 
longer  such  reforms  were  denied  to  a  people  well 
educated  in  useful  knowledge,  though  inexperienced 
in  representative  legislation,  the  more  evident  it 
became  that  a  reading,  thinking,  intelligent,  and  ob- 
sei-ving nation,  with  the  example  of  England,  France, 
Belgium,  and  America  to  animate  them,  would  be- 
fore long  assuredly  extort  a  constitutional  Govern- 
ment, by  terror  or  by  violence,  from  the  monarch. 
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The  indomitable  progress  of  the  human  mind, 
the  rapid  interchange  of  ideas  and  of  materials, 
the  steam-engine,  steam-press,  steam-boat,  and  the 
railway,  changed  the  whole  moral,  political,  and 
physical  aspect  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
ZoUverein  have  levelled  tlie  barriers  which  had 
obstructed  or  delayed  the  intercourse  between  the 
constitutional  and  the  despotic  states  of  Germany. 
The  '*  Penny  Magazine,'*  in  the  language  of  the 
people  and  with  popular  illustrations,  was  stereo- 
typed at  Leipzig,  and  circulated  and  read  where- 
ever  Oermau  was  spoken.  The  steam-boat  plied 
on  the  Rhine  and  other  rivers  of  the  country,  and 
railroads  were,  some  completed,  some  in  the  pro- 
gress of  construction,  and  others  projected,  over 
all  parts  of  the  empire. 

The  first  question  to  be  decided  was,  Whether, 
in  the  presence  of  these  great  facts,  political  liberty 
could  remain  stationary  ?  This  was  impossible  ; 
neither  could  it  retrograde  !  It  was  impossible  to 
arrest  its  progress !  Another  question  arose,  Was 
its  development  to  commence  by  moving  at  once 
from  the  heights  of  despotism,  along  a  safe,  gentle, 
but  certain  inclined  plane  into  the  territory  of 
civil  and  political  freedom  and  security ;  or,  in 
veneration  for  ancestral  wisdom,  to  procrastinate 
any  onward  movement — to  occupy,  in  fact,  the 
heights  of  absolute  power  until  Uie*  violence  of  ex- 
ternal force  hurled  tlie  whole  state  carriage,  in  one 
leap  of  despei-ation,  over  the  precipice,  into  the 
regions  of  turbulence  and  destniction  ? 

It  was  in  this  moral  and  intelligent  conviction 
of  the  reflecting  part  of  mankind,  though  not 
loudly-expressed  opinion  of  the  Prussian  nation, 
that  Frederick  William  III.  left  his  kingdom  to 
his  present  Majesty. 

On  the  lOth  of  September,  1840,  three  months 
and  three  days  after  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
and  in  reply  to  the  addresses  of  the  Estates  of 
Prussia  and  Posen,  he  declared  that  it  was  his 
solemn  determination  to  be  a  just  judge,  a  faithful, 
careful,  and  merciful  prince — ^a  Christian  king.  An 
announcement  in  the  official  gazette  indicated 
tliat  his  Majesty  would  continue  to  cherish  and 
develop  the  system  of  representative  government, 
as  established  in  the  Provincial  Estates.  He 
made  no  promise  to  grant  a  representative  consti- 
tution for  the  whole  kingdom.  On  the  contrary, 
he  early  declared  at  Konigsberg  that  he  would 
never  do  homage  to  the  idea  of  a  general  popular 
representation ;  and  would  pursue  a  course  based 
upon  historical  progression  suitable  to  German  na- 
tionality. This  was  a  rash  declaration.  On  the 
80th  of  March,  1841,  he,  however,  caused  some 
ameliorations  to  be  made  in  the  laws  and  privileges 
of  the  provincial  states. 

In  Uie  following  year  he  visited  England,  ex- 
amined the  principal  institutions  in  London, 
stood  as  sponsor  at  the  christening  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  received  numerous  deputations,  and, 
after  a  stay  of  thirteen  days,  he  embarked  at  Wool- 
wich for  the  Continent.  He  assembled  large 
military  catnps  in  the  Rhenish  provinces  during 
the  summer  of  1842,  when  there  were  displayed 
several  magnificent  reviews  of  the  cavalry,  artil- 


leiy,  and  infuntry,  at  their  respective  camps.  The 
splendid  ceremony  of  laying  the  second  founda- 
tion-stone by  the  king,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mencing the  completion  of  the  Cathedral  of  Co- 
logne, may  be  considered  the  first  open  manifesta- 
tion on  the  part  of  Prussia  for  a  general  political 
union  of  all  Germany.  The  Archduke  John  and 
several  princes  were  present.  Prince  Mettemich, 
who  was  also  present,  considered  the  ceremony  as 
an  act  of  vanity.*  The  speech  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  was,  however,  a  remarkable  indication  of 
liberality.  It  called  all  Germany  to  rally  as  a 
nation.  This  was  followed  afterwards  by  the  Arch- 
duke John,  who  proposed  the  union  of  Germany 
OS  a  toast  at  the  pubHc  dinner  given  at  Mayence. 
The  King  of  Prussia's  rallying  call  was  the  old 
Rhenish  cry,  AlaaJ  Koeln. 

Various  public  changes,  chiefly  in  the  provincial 
administrations,  were  soon  after,  and  at  different 
times,  made  by  the  present  King  of  Prussia.  Tho 
constitution  was  mooted,  and  then  deferred.  In 
tlie  autumn  of  184^  he  convoked,  at  Berlin, 
a  meeting  of  deputies,  delegated  by  the  provincial 
states,  to  deliberate  on  questions  of  taxation,  rail- 
roads, and  other  public  improvements,  and  on 
diminishing  tho  price  of  salt.  The  Finance  Minis- 
ter was  accused  of  frowning  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  this  assembly.  Discontents  arose  after- 
wards on  account  of  the  censorship  of  the  press. 
It  became  evident  in  the  following  year  that  the 
sentiments,  boldly  expressed,  of  the  Provmcial  Diet 
of  the  Rhenisb  provinces  were  not  confined  to  the 
speakers.  In  1844,  or  1845,  manifestations  on 
the  subject  of  a  constitutional  Government  were 
made  in  different  provinces,  and  by  the  Regency 
of  Berlin,  significant  of  a  general  feeling  of  reso- 
lute determination  to  obtain  a  representative  con- 
stitutional Government.  Tliis  sentiment  was  deeply 
engrafted,  although  long  concealed  underneath  an 
apparent  state  of  contentment  in  the  guise  of 
tranquillity.  In  1846  disturbances  broke  forth  at 
Posen,  and  tumults  occurred  at  Cologne — arrests 
and  imprisonments  followed. 

A  semi- formed  deliberative  constitution  was  at 
last  promulgated,  but  not  completed.  The  states 
met  at  Berlin  on  the  11th  of  April,  1847,  and  the 
assembly  was  opened  by  the  king  in  a  very  re- 
markable speech.  The  semi-constitution  was,  in 
the  words  of  his  Majesty,  "  a  fusion  of  the  pro- 
vincial diets — an  assemblage  from  those  diets  of 
illustrious  noble  princes,  counts  and  lords,  his  dear 
and  trusty  orders  of  nobles,  burghera  and  com- 
mons." It  aimed  at  guarding  too  much  by  the 
refinement  of  its  details.  As  a  first  experiment 
it  could  scarcely  be  too  simple,  and  should  have 
been  ushered  as  the  beginning,  not,  as  was  stated 
by  his  Majesty,  the  full  completion,  of  a  represen- 
tative constitution.  It  would  have  been  more  prac- 
tical if  it  laid  down  the  extent  of  the  franchise ; 
the  electoral  qualification  that  the  people  should 
only  be  taxed  by  the  consent  of  their  representa- 
tives ;  that  all  new  laws  should  require  the  consent 

*  Ho  remarked,  at  JohanniBberg,  to  the  writer  of  this 
article,  "  Je  vais  assistcr  ik  cot  to  farce  "  '*  I  am  going  to  be 
present  at  that  farce." 
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of  the  Legislature,  which  ought  also  to  he  em- 
powered to  revise  the  existing  laws  and  taxes,  and 
the  king  to  reserve  to  himself  the  prerogative  to 
allow  or  to  veto  the  acts  of  the  Legislature. 

This  assembly  was  not  a  representative  Par- 
liament, but  of  delegates  from  the  provincial 
states,  summoned  to  deliberate  and  report  on  ques- 
tions, not  initiated  by  themselves,  not  upon  which 
they  were  allowed  to  frame  laws,  but  those  only 
which  were  submitted  to  them  by  the  Government. 
The  king,  however,  declared  in  his  speech,  "  I 
have  granted  you,  within  certain  limits,  the  right 
of  imposing  taxes ;  and  again,  from  this  time  for- 
ward, let  every  one  in  my  kingdom  know  that  I, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
calamity  of  war,  will  contract  no  state  loan,  levy 
no  new  taxes,  nor  increase  existing  ones,  without 
the  free  consent  of  all  orders."  He  also  observed, 
•*  Cast  your  eyes  at  the  map  of  Europe,  at  the  po- 
sition of  our  country,  at  its  component  parts — fol- 
low the  line  of  our  borders,  weigh  the  power  of 
our  neighbours,  throw,  above  all,  an  enlightened 
glance  at  our  history ;  you  will  see  that  it  has 
pleased  God  to  make  Prussia  strong  by  the  sword 
of  war  from  without,  and  by  the  sword  of  intellect 
from  within." 

In  December,  1847,  eight  of  the  Poles  accused 
of  rebellion  and  of  creating  disturbances  in  Posen 
were  condemned  to  death,  three  to  a  confiscation 
of  their  estates,  others  were  imprisoned,  and  110 
acquitted. 

On  the  17th  of  January,  1848,  a  committee  of 
the  delegates  of  the  provincial  states  commenced 
its  sittings  in  order  to  examine  the  new  penal  code 
submitted  to  it  by  the  king  for  its  deliberations. 

Agitations  and  riots  broke  out  suddenly  in  the 
Italian  states ;  the  revolution  of  February  drove 
the  Bourbons  out  of  France,  and  substituted  a  re- 
public for  a  monarchy.  It  terrified  the  princes  of 
Germany,  the  Diet  of  which,  on  the  1st  of  March, 
addressed  the  several  Governments  of  the  confede- 
raticJn,  recommending  unity  and  harmony.  The 
Bang  of  Prussia  directed  his  Minister  at  the  Court 
of  Vienna  to  inform  the  Emperor  that  Prussia 
would,  in  the  new  order  of  things,  take  a  confident 
attitude,  and,  meantime,  rely  on  her  moral  in- 
fluence. The  King  of  Bavaria,  at  tho  same  time, 
dissolved  the  Representative  Chambers  in  order 
to  re-assemble  them  on  a  more  popular  basis  on 
the  31st  of  May  following.  All  Germany  was  sud- 
denly roused  from  the  tranquillity  which  had  pre- 
vailed, and  which  was  long  considered,  and  actually 
seemed,  the  result  of  loyalty  and  contentment. 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  in  language  unusually 
energetic,  addressed  the  Emperor,  and  demanded 
immediate  and  extensive  reforms.  Several  German 
princes,  dreading  the  effects  of  the  movement  at 
Paris,  conceded  at  once  many  liberal  privileges 
to  their  subjects ;  and  an  assembly  met  at  Hei-. 
delberg,  preparatory  to  a  general  Representative 
Diet  to  be  held  at  Frankfort. 

On  tlie  6th  of  March  the  committee  of  the  as- 

j'  sembled  Diet  of  the  States  at  Berlin,  having  com- 

'  pleted  its  deliberations,  was  dissolved  in  person, 

by  a  speech  delivered  by  the  king ;   in  which  he 


stated  that  he  was  opposed  to  intervention  io  the 
affairs  of  other  states ;  that  he  would  exert  all  his 
influence  with  the  great  powers  of  Europe  m 
order  to  maintain  a  general  peace ;  but  that  if 
treaties  with  him  should  be  outraged,  and  if  his 
own  states  or  those  of  the  Germanic  confederBtion 
should  bo  invaded,  he  would  prefer  the  fortones 
and  dangers  of  war  to  an  ignominious  peace. 

The  Germanic  Diet,  on  the  1 0th  of  March,  in- 
vited the  several  states  of  Germany  to  send  de- 
puties to  a  general  assembly  at  Frankfort,  with 
a  view  of  revising  the  Federal  Constitution,  in  con- 
formity to  the  circumstances  of  the  coimtry,  and 
on  a  basis  of  Gorman  nationality. 

In  the  meantime,  most  of  the  German  princes 
convened  their  states,  and  many  of  them  gnoited 
every  concession  demanded  of  them  by  the 
people.  Events  followed  rapidly.  A  revolu- 
tion raged  in  Austria.  The  Metternich  Govern- 
ment fell  —  a  democratic  rule  was  substituted. 
The  King  of  Bavaria  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  sou. 
Several  concessions  were  made  by  the  Kuig  of 
Prussia.  A  Royal  Patent  was  issued  convoking  a 
Diet  to  meet  on  the  2nd  of  April.  The  Ministn* 
was  changed  on  the  18th  of  March ;  but,  notwith- 
standing, disturbances  bmke  out  the  same  day  at 
Berlin,  and  the  citizens  and  soldiers  fought  despe- 
rately in  the  streets  during  the  whole  night  and 
following  morning.  Great  numbers  of  both  were 
killed.  The  dead  bodies  of  many  were  actually, 
three  days  afterwards,  carried  and  placed  before  the 
palace,  and  presented  to  the  view  of  the  Royal 
Family.  The  bishops  were  compelled  to  e%'acuate 
the  city.  At  this  time  all  Italy  was  in  a  state  of 
revolution.  Vienna  was  in  the  power  of  tlie 
people.  Concessions  were  made  in  every  state  of 
Germany  almost  as  soon  as  demanded.  The 
King  of  Hanover  had,  on  the  20th  of  March,  re- 
fused to  consent  to  abolish  the  censorship,  to  re- 
form the  Legislature,  to  send  deputies  to  Frank- 
fort, to  allowof  publicity  of  legislative  debates,  and 
of  judicial  trials  whether  civil  or  criminal,  to 
elective,  rural,  or  urban  municii)al  privilege,  and  to 
allow  the  police  to  be  directed  by  the  magistrates. 
He  conceded  each  of  these  demands  on  the  il'iod. 
and  he  opened  the  representative  states,  six  days 
afterwards,  by  a  most  liberal  reform  speech,  d^- 
vered  by  his  Minister,  Benningsen. 

On  the  dOth,  the  great  National  Assembly  of 
Germany  met  at  Frankfort,  and  five  hundred  ibmb- 
bei*s,  with  a  president,  commenced  their  delibera- 
tions on  the  following  day.  We  shall  say  little 
further  respecting  this  assembly.  It  has  prove'! 
a  failure.  It  has  disappeared  without  bearing 
good  fruits.  It  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  un- 
fortunate war  with  Denmark,  which  has  been  ter- 
minated by  the  British  mediation.  It  has  b«en 
attended  and  followed  by  other  calamities,  inclod- 
ing  much  bloodshed  in  the  streets  c^  Frankfort 

On  the  find  of  April,  the  Diet  convoked  bj 
the  King  of  Prussia  met  at  Berlin,  under  the 
presidence  of  a  royal  commissioner,  the  new  Mi- 
nister of  State,  Oampbflusen :  he  who  had  been 
formerly  dismissed  fiom  the  presidency  oi  the 
Rhenish  Diet  on  acoount  of  the  fmnkness  of  bis 
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fi[ieech.  He  informed  the  Diet  that  he  was  au- 
thorised to  say,  io  the  name  of  the  king,  that  they 
were  assemhled  in  order  to  move  forward  in  the 
I)ro<:jres3  of  German  unity ;  that  his  Majesty  ex- 
tended to  this  object  his  eainiest  support,  that  he 
expected  his  16,000.000  of  subjects  would  avail 
themselves  of  accepting  this  course  ;  that  his  Ma- 
jesty promised  a  Government  truly  constitutional, 
aod  that  they  were  assembled  to  cast  its  founda- 
tions ;  that  an  electoral  law  would  be  submitted 
to  them  for  the  purpose  of  electing  representatives 
to  discuss  the  new  constitution ;  that  laws  would 
also  be  submitted  to  them,  relative  to  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  for  submitting  political  accusations  or 
crimes  to  the  ordinary  courts,  for  rendering  the 
judges  independent  of  the  Crown,  for  instituting  as 
a  right  the  freedom  of  assembling  and  deliberating 
on  the  exercise  henceforward  of  political  liberty  in 
all  cases  without  reference  to  religious  creeds ;  and 
to  legalise  that  the  future  representatives  of  the 
j)eople  should  vote,  as  well  as  discuss  all  the  laws, 
&c.  These  were  reasonable  and  liberal  propositions. 

But  the  extraordinary  reaction  which  has  been 
perpetrated  by  military  force  in  Germany,  which 
has  deprived  the  people  of  the  most  important 
rights,  but  which  it  must  be  admitted  they  did  not 
enjoy  with  much  practical  wisdom,  and  the  brutal 
despotism  of  Austria  in  all  her  dominions,  espe- 
cially in  Italy  and  in  Hungary,  together  with  the  in- 
fluence of  Russia,  have  had  a  powerful  effect  in 
restoring  in  a  great  degree  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  Crown,  and  the  severe  yet  intelligent  bureau- 
cratic machineiy  of  the  Prussian  Government  as  it 
existed  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  184H.  But 
the  new  Government  contains  the  elements  of  a 
representative  though  limited  constitution.  During 
1849  the  king  vacillated  continually  between  fear 
and  hope — the  principles  of  constitatioijal  and 
monarchical  Government.  He  refused  the  imperial 
dignity  offered  him  by  the  National  Assembly  of 
Germany.  Frederick  the  Great  would  have,  under 
similar  circumstances,  not  only  accepted,  but 
would  have  probably  usurped  the  Germanic  throne. 

In  November,  1849,  the  constitution  of  the 
Second  Chamber  of  the  Prussian  Parliament  was 
promulgated.  It  conferred  the  elective  franchise 
on  all  Prussians  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  resident  three  yeai-s  within  the  electoral 
district,  and  having  paid  one  years  taxes — mili- 
tary garrisons  being  also  considered  as  residences, 
and  including  also  as  electors  all  Germans  of 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  residing  in  Prussia.  The 
Cliamber  of  Peers  consist  of  the  hereditarj'  no- 
bility, limited  to  primogenitiu:e,  to  a  certain  number 
named  by  the  king  for  life,  and  to  a  similar  num- 
ber elected  by  electors  who  have  paid  the  maximum 
of  taxations.  In  each  of  the  provinces  there  are 
elective  assemblies ;  besides,  the  municipalities 
have  each  their  local  administrations.  The  con- 
stitution defining  the  powers  of  the  king  and  the 
Parliament,  the  duties  of  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  was  published  on  the  i2nd  of  February, 
Ih50.  It  neither  establishes  the  libertv  of  the 
press,  nor  includes  any  Habeas  Corpus  enactment ; 
but  it  rejects  the  establishment  of  fiefs,  and  the 


founding  of  Fidei  catnmiSt  of  families,  which  were 
proposed  by  the  king. 

This  constitution  has  so  far  worked  pi'actically 
that  it  will  enable  the  Prussians  finally  to  triumph 
in  securing  to  them  civil  and  ].)olitical  and  re- 
ligious liberty. 

The  advance  of  Prussia  has  been  far  more  re- 
markable, considering  the  feeble  condition  of  her 
princes  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  than  that 
of  Russia.  Her  sovereigns  were  unknown  during 
the  negotiations  which  occupied  the  fears,  hopes, 
and  attention  of  Europe,  from  1044  to  1648,  at 
Minister,  in  Westphalia,  which  territorj'  now  be- 
longs to  them.  They  were  not,  as  far  as  we  know, 
named  during  the  negotiations  which  closed  in 
1713  at  Utrecht.  At  that  time  there  was  not  a 
road  fit  for  a  wheel-carriage,  leading  to  or  from 
their  dominions  ;  a  heavy  lumbering  waggon  was 
occasionally  rolled  over  the  fields  or  sands  of 
Brandenburg.  The  i)ower  of  the  house  of  Ho- 
henzollern  was,  however,  growing  up  quietly  and 
surely.  In  the  year  that  the  wars  of  France, 
England,  and  other  powere,  were  terminated  by 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  we  find  the  creator  of  the 
Prussian  army  ascending  the  throne  as  a  King  of 
Prussia,  with  no  alliances  then  or  afterwards,  and 
little  intercourse  with  other  nations,  never  at  war 
during  a  reign  of  twenty-seven  years.  In  less 
than  two  years  after  his  death,  his  son  and  succes- 
sor wrested  Silesia  from  Austria;  and  seventy 
yeai*s  aftenvards  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  had 
passed  through  the  adverse  fortune  of  not  being 
able  to  have  a  single  foot-soldier  under  his  au- 
thority, ranked  as  the  sovereign  of  a  first-rate 
power,  allied  on  an  equal  footing  with  two  Em- 
perors at  the  Battle  of  Leipzig,  in  1813,  exactly 
one  hundred  years  after  the  accession  to  the 
throne  of  his  ancestor,  the  Prussian  army  maker. 

The  success  of  his  arms  was  owing  to  the  ex- 
traordinary ability  with  which  the  financial  aiTaira 
of  Prussia  had  been  managed ;  and  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  added  to  his  temtories  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the  capital  of  Charlemagne,  Cologne,  and  Treves, 
the  capitals  of  two  of  the  most  arrogant  ecclesias- 
tical Prince  Electors  of  the  empire,  and  extended 
his  dominions  from  the  frontiers  of  France,  Bel- 
gium, and  Holland,  to  Russia  and  Bohemia. 

By  the  success  of  his  troops  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden,  the  forces  of  the  present  King 
of  Prussia  are  to  occupy  that  Duchy  for  three 
yeare.  He  consequently  posts  his  military  lines 
in  face  of  the  old  frontier  of  France  on  the  Rhine. 
He  likewise  commands  the  whole  noilhem  frontier 
of  Switzerland,  from  tlie  Lake  of  Constance  to 
Basle ;  and  he  is  Prince  of  the  Canton  of  Neuf- 
chatel. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  therefore,  rules  over  all 
this  vast  empire ;  his  fortresses  of  Ehrenbreit- 
stein  and  Coblentz,  of  Magdeburg,  and  of  his  Baltic 
and  Eastern  temtories,  are  among  the  strongest 
and  best  provided  in  the  world.  Including  the 
first  and  second  bands  of  the  Landwehr  and  the 
reserves,  he  can  bring  an  aimy  of  350,000  foot, 
artillery,  and  cavalry,  immediately  into  the  field 
and  into  his  fortresses,   all  equipped,  accoutrod, 
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and  armed,  as  completely  as,  if  not  in  some  re- 
spects superior  to,  any  other  army  in  the  world. 

By  the  admirably-planned  lines  of  railway  con- 
structed over  his  dominions,  and  by  his  steam- 
boats on  the  Rhine,  he  can  transport  his  troops, 
artilleiy,  and  munitions  of  war,  with  economy  and 
rapidity,  from  tlie  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Russia,  Austria,  Saxony,  and  Bavaria — 
from  the  garrisons  of  Breslau,  Dantzic,  Custrin, 
Glogau  and  Stettin,  to  Magdeburg,  and  to  the 
frontiers  of  Holland,  Belgium,  France^  and  Swit- 
zerland. 

His  army  is,  however^  the  great  national  burden. 
By  economy,  three  Prussian  soldiers  cost  little  more 
in  the  Prussian  budget  of  finance  than  one  in  Eng- 
land, or  two  in  France.  But  the  diminished  labour 
of  the  whole  kingdom,  occasioned  by  the  great  por- 
tion of  the  time  of  all  his  subjects  which  is  with- 
drawn during  each  year  from  productive  industry, 
to  the  military  servitude  of  the  line,  and  to  the 
exercises  and  encampments  of  the  Landwehr  and 
reserves,  renders  the  army  of  Prussia  more  bur- 
densome to  the  country  than  that  of  any  other  in 
the  world ;  otherwise,  the  finances  of  Prussia  are 
in  a  highly  satisfactory  condition. 

Tn  the  beginning  of  the  year  1848,  the  national 
debt,  including  about  14,000,000  of  floating  bills, 
amounted  to  about  140,000,000  thalers,  equal  to 
only  £21,000,000,  and  there  was  a  surplus  in  the 
Treasury.  The  war  in  Holstein,  the  insurrections 
in  Posen  and  in  Baden,  have  increased  the  expen- 
diture ;  but,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  in  August,  1849,  the  revenue 
of  the  year  1851-52  will  more  than  meet  the  ex- 
penditure. Including  the  provincial  debts,  the 
whole  national  debt  of  Prussia  in  1851  did  not 
exceed  162,000,000  thalers,  being  £24,?200,000,  or 
about  the  gross  revenue  levied  during  one  year  by 
the  British  Treasury  on  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  wine, 
spirits  and  soap. 

Prussia  occupies  a  high  position  in  the  honoura- 
ble discharge  of  her  obligations  ;  maintaining  her 
fiscal  credit  is,  has  been,  and  will  continue  the 
groundwork  of  her  independence  and  power.  This 
was  the  enduring  conviction  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  His  great  principle  of  maintaining  public 
credit  has  ever  since  become  a  deep  national  senti- 
ment. 

Industry  generally,  in  the  arts,  manufactures, 
agriculture  and  trade,  had  attained  great  prospe- 
rity throughout  Prussia,  until  checked  by  the  dis- 
astrous state  of  Europe  in  1848.  In  her  univer- 
sities, gymnasia,  and  primary  schools,  there  are 
taught  a  greater  number  of  scholars  in  proportion 
to  the  whole  population  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try (unless  it  be  Switzerland)  in  Europe.  As  to 
her  ecclesiastical  institutions,  and  the  religious 
denominations  of  tlie  kingdom,  now  considered  to 
be  divided  into  the  two  great  divisions  of  Evan- 
gelical and  Catholic  Churches,  we  are  reduced  to  a 
conviction  that  the  religious  question  involves  per- 
plexity and  difficulty,  and  that  it  is  pregnant  with 
the  greatest  danger  to  the  peace  and  liberties  of 
Germany.  We  entertain  no  bigoted  religious 
opinions.     We  esteem  the  Catholics  among  our 


individual  friends  as  much  as  we  do  Protestants ; 
but  we  would  explode  all  reason  from  our  minds, 
and  exclude  all  tbe  instructions  afforded  bv  the 
most  authentic  examples  recorded  in  history,  and 
in  none  more  than  in  the  history  of  Germany,  if  we 
did  not  boldly  declare  that  a  Eoman  Catholic  hie- 
rarchy is  incompatible  with  civil  and  political 
liberty.  It  is  not  Roman  Catholic  individuals,  it 
is  its  clergy,  whether  called  bishops,  friars,  Jesuits, 
or  priests,  who  are,  in  the  very  principle  and  spirit 
of  their  institutions  and  policy,  antagonistic  to 
the  spirit  as  well  as  to  the  fact  of  religious  free 
dom,  and  civil  and  political  liberty.  Without  refe- 
rence to  any  religious  creed  or  Christian  doctrine, 
it  is  clear  to  us  that  it  was  Popecraft  and  priest- 
craft which  enabled  the  Medici  and  other  tyrants 
to  crush  the  liberties  of  the  Italian  republics,  to 
enslave  all  Italy,  and  to  uphold  the  potentates  of 
the  other  states  of  Christendom  in  suppressing  the 
Uberties  of  all  Europe.  German  history  is,  above 
all  others,  unless  it  be  that  of  Spain,  remarkably 
instnictive  with  respect  to  the  intolerance,  injus- 
tice, and  wickedness  of  its  hierarchy. 

It  has  been  the  union  of  temporal  with  papal 
sovereignty  that  has,  under  an  unchristian  mag- 
nificence, perpetuated  Italian  misrule,  and  held 
the  people  in  religious  degradation  and  jMlitical 
servitude.  The  continuance  of  that  compound 
power  has  always  been,  and  continues  to  be,  incom 
patible  with  religious  freedom  and  political  liberty. 

We,  in  accordance  with  common-sense,  expect 
that  the  President  and  Government  of  the  French 
Kepublic  will  not  be  fascinated  by  the  delusion,  nor 
blinded  by  the  fallacy,  that  their  power  and  stabi- 
lity can,  in  the  age'  of  the  steam-engine,  railroad, 
steam-boat,  and  steam-press,  be  secured  by  the  sup- 
port of  a  hierarchy  which  owes  its  terrific  power 
to  the  ages  of  barbarism,  superstition  and  ignor- 
ance ;  and  whose  tyranny  over  the  human  mind 
must  vanish  in  the  advance  of  civilisation,  truth 
and  knowledge. 

That  Prussia  is  the  dominant,  and  that  her  des 
tiny  is  to  be  the  ruling  power  in  Germany,  appears, 
with  all  her  elements  of  progress  and  might,  to  be 
an  evident  consequence  arising  out  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances and  events  of  her  past  history. 

The  source  of  all  this  power  is  to  bo  attributed 
to   the  wisdom  and  virtues,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  defects,  of  her  sovereigns  ;  to  tbe  weak- 
ness of  her  neighbours,  occasioned  by  the  profligacy, 
coiTuption,  pride,  and  immorality  of  most  of  the 
other  princes  and  courts,  lay  and  ecclesiasticai,  of 
Germany ;  to  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  ad- 
ministrations, the  industiy  and  financial  economy 
of  Prussia ;  to  the  darkening  bureaucratic  system, 
financial  mismanagement,  and  fraudulent  natioua] 
bankruptcies  of  Austria,  which  have  always  para- 
lysed the  powers  of  the  latter  from  the  reigns  of 
Charles  VI.  and  Maria  Theresa  to  the  present 
time  ;  while  financial  economy  has  imparted  vigour 
to  the  former,  since  the  day  when  the  great  Elec- 
tor of  Brandenburg  commenced  those  eflbrts  which 
gave  birth  to  tliat  power  in  Prussia  which  has 
Ljrown  up  to  its   present  magnitude  among  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world. 
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The  broad  bright  moon  was  looking  doT^Ti  upon 
the  nearly  perfect  reflection  of  herself  in  the  stag- 
nant canal  which  partly  belts  the  old  city  of  Bru- 
ffes,  then  younger  than  it  is  now  by  four  centuries. 
The  town  gates  were  closed,  and  the  heavy  tramp 
of  the  city  guard,  as  they  shouldered  their  hal- 
berds and  changed  watch,  were  the  only  sounds 
heard.  The  day  had  been  unusually  busy,  and  the 
night  seemed  unusually  still.  The  Armourers*  Guild 
had  a  special  high  mass  performed  that  morning,  it 
being  the  festival  of  its  patron  saint,  Barbara ; 
and  several  new  members  had  been  admitted,  and 
two  of  the  younger  ones,  who  formed  part  of  the 
procession  during  the  day,  were  returning  rather 
late  from  the  tavern  of  the  Three  Spurs,  somewhat 
heavily  elated  by  the  beer-soup  in  which  they  had 
freely  indulged.  They  walked  along  the  canal  basin 
unchallenged  by  the  city-watch,  who  knew  them. 

**  Dost  see  that,  brother  Peter  ?"  said  one,  sud- 
denly stopping  under  a  very  tall,  projecting  house, 
in  the  topmost  attic  of  which  a  glimmering  light 
feebly  mirrored  itself  in  the  deep  water  below.  "  The 
fellow  is  at  his  vile  work  again.  Blessed  saints  ! 
he  thought  all  the  good  citizens  of  Bruges  were  in 
their  beds,  and  he  could  work  his  foul  sorceries 
without  fear  of  discovery.  What  say  you,  brother  ? 
Shall  we  up  to  his  den  and  have  him  before  our 
syndic  ere  dawn  ?" 

*'  It  would  serve  him  right,  and  cure  him  of  his 
devil- watches,"  returned  the  other ;  "  but  I  feel 
more  inclined  for  bed  than  for  a  wizard-hunt  to- 
night, but  we  will  certainly  inform  our  worthy 
master,  Michael  Munterhagen,  to-morrow  of  what 
we  have  seen,  and  our  sorcerer  up  there  shall  an- 
swer for  it  to  the  Council  of  Bruges,  as  sure  as 
holy  Saint  Barbara  is  our  patroness !" 

"  Nay,  brother  Peter,"  continued  his  more  reso- 
lute companion,  "  I  like  not  these  vile  practices 
should  escape  even  so  long.  You  know  our  chief 
syndic,  Philip  Vandermeulen,  and  Johan  Neubold, 
and  Jacques  Berghem,  and  others  of  our  town- 
council,  have  long  had  their  eyes  upon  him,  and  I 
heard  young  Manuel  d'Escharpes  say  yesterday," 
here  he  sunk  his  voice  into  a  whisj)er,  "  that  the 
Holy  Office  is  going  to  send  a  commission  to  in- 
quire into  his  proceedings ;  for  they  fully  believe 
he  is  an  agent  of  the  heretics — holy  Virgin  defend 
us  I — and  our  master,  Michael  Munterhagen,  says 
thore  is  not  a  man  amongst  the  people  who  does 
not  believe  yon  fellow  a  sorcerer,  and  would  tear 
him  in  pieces  if  he  did  not  keep  out  of  the  way  all 
day;  and  we  know  that  he  has  never  set  foot 
within  a  church  since  he  has  been  in  our  citv. 
Heretic,  conspirator  and  sorcerer,  he  must  be,  and  I 
see  not  why  he  should  escapo  justice  so  long." 

The  speaker  had  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  email 
light  at  the  window  during  his  harangue,  and  con- 
tinued walking  backwards  to  get  a  better  view  of 
what  was  parsing  within  the  chamber. 

"  Blessed  Saint  Barbara  !"  cried  ho,  throwing  up 
hii  hands,  "  I  see  the  wizard  himself  with  a  — " 

The  rest  of  the  sentence  was  cut  short  by  a 
itcavy  plunge  into  the  canal,  just  as  the  light  in 
the  room  was  extinguished.  The  young  armourer. 


in  his  honest  indignation  against  the  wizard,  and  it 
might  be  partly  with  the  help  of  the  beer-soup, 
had  over-balanced  himself,  and  fallen  like  a  log 
into  the  water.  His  helpless  companion  called 
loudly  to  the  city-guard ;  but  heavy  men  in  heavy 
armour  cannot  be  fleet  of  foot,  and  thick  mud  at 
the  bottom  of  a  stagnant  canal  is  difficult  to  get  out 
of,  and  strong  malt  liquor  will  neither  help  a  man's 
limbs  nor  brains  in  any  emergency ;  so  any  impar- 
tial person  might  account  for  the  untimely  death  of 
Matthias  Vanderhyde,  the  zealous  denouncer  of  the 
invisible  sorcerer,  without  implicating  the  latter's 
necromantic  spells  in  the  catastrophe. 

Not  thus  judged,  however,  the  people  of  Bruges 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  when,  on  the  following 
morning,  Peter  Neubuggen*s  story  was  known, 
and  especially  that  part  of  it  which  told  of  the 
simultaneous  extinction  of  the  light  with  poor 
Matthias's  fall  into  the  water ;  and  as  the  tale  went 
on,  not  only  was  the  light  extinguished,  but  the 
sorcerer  was  seen  to  make  sundry  strange  passes 
in  the  air,  and  heard,  even  at  the  distance  of  ten 
storeys,  to  utter  strange  words  in  a  strange  lan- 
guage. Had  a  hundred  persons  been  in  the  room 
to  hear  and  see  it,  the  evidence  could  not  have  been 
more  conclusive  for  the  good  people  of  Bruges ; 
and  the  mysterious  occupant  of  the  top  attic  in  the 
tall  house  overlooking  the  canal,  commonly  called 
"  Jacques  the  Sorcerer,"  was  prejudged,  amongst 
his  numberless  other  crimes,  as  guilty  of  the  death 
of  the  young  armourer,  ilatthias  Vanderhyde. 
Long  before  noon  was  the  tall  house  besieged  by  a 
vast  mob,  all  eager  to  avenge  the  young  man's  fate. 
Not  only  the  members  of  his  own,  but  many  arti- 
zans  from  the  other  guilds,  in  their  caps  and 
leathern  doublets,  making  the  streets  re-echo  with 
their  heavy  tread — boys,  and  women  with  babies 
in  their  arms — all  crowded  to  the  scene  of  the  last 
nights  catastrophe,  kicking,  shouting,  and  clamour- 
ing for  admittance  into  the  house,  the  lower  part  of 
which  was  occupied  by  the  family  of  a  dyer,  and  the 
two  next  storeys  by  that  of  a  carver  in  wood,  whose 
skill  was  well  known  both  in  the  Town-hall  and 
the  Church  of  St.  Ann.  But  none  of  the  services 
rendered  by  these  craftsmen  to  the  public  could 
prevent  that  enraged  body  violating  the  sanctity 
of  their  respective  dwellings,  in  its  virtuous  wrath 
against  the  murdering  wizard ;  and  the  dyer  was 
fain  to  thrust  out  a  purple  hand  to  save  his  front 
door  from  speedy  destruction,  whilst  the  wood- 
carver  hastily  secured  an  angel  and  Virgin-mother 
from  imintcntional  iconoclasm  as  the  crowd  rushed, 
crushed,  tramped,  hustled  and  shouted,  armed  with 
heavy  sticks  and  stones,  across  his  landing  up- 
stairs to  the  door  of  the  doomed  sorcerer.  The 
frail  plank  soon  yielded  to  a  heavy  blow  dealt  by 
the  leader  of  the  mob,  Conrad  Vanderhyde,  bro- 
ther of  the  deceased  Matthias,  and  a  member  of 
the  Brewer's  Guild,  who  had  knocked  aside  Peter 
Neubuggcn  like  a  child  as  he  made  his  way  up  the 
stairs,  and  the  foremost  men  of  the  mass  nished 
after  him  into  the  tniall  room.  Conrad  had  his 
stick  ready  raised  to  dash  the  wizard  to  the  ground, 
when  lo  !  the  bird  had  flown,  the  apartment  w 
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eibpty.  A  table,  a  broken  chair,  a  bundle  of  hay 
ooT«red  with  some  ragged  sackcloth  in  the  corner, 
some  torn  paper,  and  bits  of  glass,  were  all  the 
infuriated  avengers  conld  find  in  that  little  room, 
nine  feet  by  seven.  Ck>nrad  struck  the  table,  which 
broke,  beat  the  hay,  which  scattered,  knocked  the 
walls  fiercely  with  his  bludgeon ;  but  no  sorcerer 
appeared  to  receive  his  just  punishment,  and  the 
tuob  felt  as  only  an  enraged  mob  can  feel  when 
its  prey  has  escaped. 

'*  What  say  ye,  my  masters  ?'  said  Conrad, 
placing  himself  with  his  legs  apart  and  his  arms 
a-kimbo  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  He  was 
A  giant  in  height  and  bulk ;  a  man  at  once  firm 
and  brntal,  daring  and  dogged,  capable  of  any- 
thing that  required  force  and  determination — 
A  perfect  mob-leader.  "  What  say  ye,  shall  the 
villain  escape,  and  we  not  have  his  heart  out  ? 
By  the  rood!  I  will  seethe  it  in  my  biggest 
vat,  or  may  I  be  where  Matthias  now  is,  rotting 
in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  canal." 

"And  I — and  I — and  I,"  shouted  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent voices. 

"  Swear,  then,"  exclaimed  Oonrad,  in  a  voice 
which  made  the  whole  house  ring  again,  "  swear 
that  wherever  we  mav  find  the  vile  wizard, 
be  it  At  the  very  rails  of  the  high  altar  in  the  ca- 
thedral, he  shall  not  escape  1" 

"  We  swear !"  cried  the  mob  in  one  voice. 

"  Nay,  nay,  neighbours !  one  word  with  ye," 
interposed  Melchior  Meinhold,  the  wood-sculptor, 
who  had  quietly  made  his  way  upstairs,  and 
now  stood  amongst  the  crowd.  "  Ye  know  that 
by  the  altar-rails  is  sanctuary ;  and  be  the  man 
the  worst  wizard  that  ever  muttered  spell, 
or  the  bloodiest  murderer  that  ever  sent  a  soul 
unshriven  to  its  account,  ye  would  have  no  right 
to  touch  him  there." 

"Right!**  shouted  Conrad,  shattering  the  chair 
to  atoms  with  one  blow  of  his  stick.  "Right! 
were  he  on  the  very  altar  itself,  aye,  shut  up 
in  the  Host,  it  should  not  save  him !" 

But  this  was  going  too  far,  even  for  his  followers ; 
and  the  leader  heard  several  murmui*s  of  disap- 
probation, wliich  popular  men  must  always  observe. 
So  he  was  obliged  to  soften  his  tone.  "  Nay,  my 
masters,  is  he  not  at  once  a  heretic  and  a  sorcerer  ? 
What  protection  can  our  holy  Church  ofier  to 
such?  Does  not  the  worshipful  Town  Council 
suspect  him  as  a  conspirator  of  the  Whitehoods, 
iind  the  Holy  Office  as  a  heretic  ?  And  is  he  iiot 
known  as  a  dealer  in  devilish  arts  ?  How.  then, 
can  any  church  ofifer  him  sanctuary?  Blessed 
saints !  the  thought  is  sacrilege !  And  I  marvel  at 
you,  Messer  Melchior,  who  are  so  often  inside  of 
the  cathedral,  suggesting  such  a  thing." 

"Heretic,  conspirator,  or  sorcerer,  as  you  will, 
friend  Conrad,"  quietly  rejoined  the  sculptor,  "  I 
luaintain  he  has  a  right  to  sanctuary  inside  the 
ohnrch,  were  he  the  blackest  murderer  in  all  Chris- 
t^dom/' 

''  "  Have  a  care,  have  a  care,  good  Melchior  Mein- 
"^hold,*'  erxclaimed  tho.niob -leader,  changing  his  tack 
'^tfai  that  'feadiness  men  like  him  always  possess, 
^♦1  drtve  shall  begin  to  think  t/oii  in  league  with 
iAi^  wizard,  and  pi'ivy  to  his  escape  just  now."' 
'    JThc  '\rood»t?CMlptor  began  to  feel  his  persona 


risk,  and  eagerly  diselaimiug  all  connexion  wkh  ibe 
obnoxious  party,  beat  a  hurried  retreat  from  to 
dangerous  a  neighbourhood,  where,  of  course,  Con- 
rad Vanderhyde  carried  his  point  without  oppo- 
sition. But  the  present  impotent  demonstratioa 
was  not  enough  to  gratify  his  feelings  of  revenge : 
and  if  his  prey  had  escaped  illegal,  that  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  escape  legal  justice.  So 
dismissing  his  other  followers,  be  took  his  way  to 
the  house  of  the  Chief  Burgomaster,  Philip  Van- 
dermeulen,  accompanied  by  Nenbuggen,  as  wit- 
ness, to  lay  the  charge  of  murder  against  the  sus- 
pected sorcerer.  After  waiting  some  time  in  the 
ante-room,  they  were  admitted  into  the  august 
presence  of  the  magistrate  himself,  who  sat  in  his 
chair  of  office,  with  his  two  colleagues,  Neubold 
and  Berghem,  on  each  side.  Nenbuggen  stated 
the  facts  of  Vanderhyde's  death,  as  already  related, 
though  without  giving  the  true  cause,  which  both 
he  and  Conrad  persisted  in  attributing  to  the  sor- 
ceries of  the  occupant  of  the  attic.  Whatever  cre- 
dence the  enlightened  brains  of  the  syndics  might 
be  inclined  to  accord  to  the  assertion,  they  found 
it  chime  too  well  with  their  own  views  towards 
the  criminal,  not  to  give  the  evidence  a  full  and 
patient  hearing.  The  Whitehood  faction,  so 
powerful  in  Ghent,  was  known  to  have  spies  in  the 
loyal  city  of  Bruges,  and  some  of  its  inhabitanti 
were  suspected  of  being  secretly  disaflfected  to 
wards  the  Count  of  Flandera.  Many  membew  of 
the  Town  Council  had  long  had  their  misgivings 
as  to  the  mysterious  individiml  occupying  tlie 
attic  of  the  large  house  overlooking  the  canal,  who 
sometimes  remained  shut  up  there  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and  sometimes  di^ppeared  for  months 
together.  The  wood-sculptor,  and  some  other 
occupants  of  the  house,  had  been  questioned  respect- 
ing him,  but  they  seemed  to  know  nothing  furthtt 
than  that  he  was  occasionally  visited  by  aBenedictbe 
monk,  with  whom  he  would  leave  the  house  a»l 
not  return  for  some  length  of  time ;  and  on  exa- 
mining his  room  after  his  departure,  tliey  could 
find  nothing  but  torn  bits  of  paper  covered  tritli 
figures,  and  some  broken  pieces  of  glass. 

Johan  Neubold  himself  had  taken  the  trouhlc 
to  ascend  the  stairs  and  examine  the  vacant  room, 
but  found  merely  the  incommunicative  relics  be- 
fore mentioned,  which  had  neither  saUsiied  nor 
allayed  his  suspicions.  Conrad  Vanderhyde  aiM 
Peter  Neubnggen  were  both  important  men  :n 
their  way,  the  former,  especially,  was  one  capabK' 
of  making  any  injury  he  had,  or  supposed  ho  had 
received,  felt  by  the  community.  It  therefore  be- 
hoved the  magistrates  to  take  up  his  case  in  ge«l 
earnest,  and  of  this  he  was  dismissed  with  full  «** 
surance.  When  the  informants  had  departed, 
Vandermeulen  suggested  it  were  well  to  call  w 
some  other  of  their  colleagues,  particularly  Michael 
Mimterhagen,  master  of  the  Armourers'  Q"»d» 
who  was  best  acquainted  with  the  estimation  »» 
which  the  suspected  man  was  held. 

"  Truly,  Messer  Munterhagen,"  said  Vander- 
meulen, as  that  officious  personage,  ttkiog  1«* 
plumed  cap  from  his  closely  shaven  head,  »W«d 
the  room,  "  here  is  a  matter  of  no  small  import 
on  which  wc  require  your  counsel,  and  wkitffli  i| 
left  to  itself,  might  prove  the  rnin  of  the  State; 
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but  fnke  this  seat  nigh  to  mc,  mid  we  will  discusB 
it  deliberately." 

"I  divine,"  returned  Munterhagen,  "  from  the 
death  of  Matthias  Vanderhyde  last  night,  that  the 
subject  in  qnestion,  honoured  syndic,  is  none  other 
than    Jacqnes    Vanbruggen,     commonly    called 

*  Jacqnes  the  Sorcerer/  a  man  held  alike  in  fear 
and  detestation  by  all  classes  of  onr  honourable 
commnnity,  in  the  city  of  Bruges,  and  suspected 
of  the  crimes  of  heresy,  conspiracy,  and  sorcery." 

**  The  same,  Messer,"  returned  the  magistrate. 
'^And  believe  you  that  more  substantial  proofs 
than  mere  suspicion  can  be  brought  against  this 
man?" 

"  Why,''  said  the  armourer,  "  it  will  be  impos- 
sible, unless  he  be  brought  to  a  trial  before  this 
honoured  body,  to  collect  all  the  evidence  against 
him ;  but  were  this  done,  I  doubt  not  we  should  find 
many  who  could  bring  proof  enough  that  the  man 
is  as  guilty  as  he  appears,  and  not  only  in  communi- 
cation with  spies,  but  a  spy  himself.  Moreover, 
I  learn  that  a  chapter  of  the  Holy  Office,  com- 
jwaed  chiefly  of  Dominican  brothers,  will  be  held 
shortly  to  consider  his  case  as  a  heretic.  My 
connsel  is,  therefore,  that  he  be  arraigned  before 
this  city  tribunal,  first,  to  take  his  trial  for  con- 
spiracy ;  after  which,  if  he  be  acquitted,  the  Holy 
Office  can  deal  witli  him  as  it  lists." 

"  And,  by  the  rood !"  exclaimed  Johan  Neubold 
laughing,  "  1*11  warrant  him,  if  he  escape  from  the 
State  and  the  Church,  he  will  not  escape  from  the 
people.  If  I  read  yon  fellow  Vanderhyde  s  face 
aright,  he  will  meet  with  small  mercy  from  him, 
wizard  or  no  wizard." 

"  Our  first  concern,  then,"  said  Vandermeulen, 
*'  must  be  to  secure  this  Jacques  Vanbruggen,  and 
bring  him  before  our  Council  en  the  charge  of 
conspiracy ;  then  summon  all  witnesses  who  know 
anything  against  him  on  this  ground  to  appear. 
I  think  we  had  better  leave  the  charge  of  sorcery, 
together  with  that  of  heresy,  to  the  Holy  Office. 
What  say  you,  my  masters,  shall  we  not  have 
enough  here  ?" 

If  the  council  of  the  magistrates  of  Bruges  had 
any  personal  enmity  towards  the  suspected  crimi- 
nal, they  might  feel  that  their  vengeance  was  per- 
fectly safe,  either  in  the  hands  of  the  Holy  Office 
or  the  mob.  Tiiey  could  therefore  afford  to  con- 
fine their  charges  to  that  of  conspiracy.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  they  were  actuated  merely  by  honest 
2oal  for  the  public  welfare,  they  could  be  satisfied 
vnth  bringing  Jacques  Vanbruggen  face  to  face 
with  witnesses,  to  answer  so  important  a  charge. 
One  way  or  other,  they  contented  themselves  with 
Iwflping  to  it,  and  leaving  the  rest  in  the  hands  of 
hia  other  enemies.  And  other  enemies  indeed  he 
had ;  for  simultaneously  with  this  meeting  of  the 
magistrates,  was  a  conclave  sitting  in  the  chapter- 
house of  the  cathedral,  composed  of  brethren  of 
the  Most  Holy  Inquisition,  who  listened  eagerly 
to  the  evidence  of  a  Dominican  friar,  which  evi- 
denee  went  to  prove  that  Jacques  Vanbruggen  was 
a  heretic,  deserving  the  Church s  "anathema 
manoMitha"  first,  and  a  heap  of  faggots  in  tlie 
'inorket><place  aftenvards. 

•  Whilst  these  osninous  clouds  were  gathering 
oticrhim,  the  mysterioue  oljject  of  all  this  perse- 


cution was  for  the  present  iu  safe  refcige  iikithQ 
cell  of  a  Benedictine  monastery,  a  ffW  >Hriie« 
distant  from  tlie  city,  whither,  in  the  early'  nwrtra^ 
ing,  he  had  fled  like  a  hunted  deer.  And  ivho 
that  had  seen  him  then,  with  his  head  bent>  bis 
cheek  haggard,  his  eye  furtive  and  restless,  as  h^ 
held  some  precious  burden  tightly  in  his  arms, 
under  his  scanty  cloak,  hardly  daring  to  glanoe 
behind  him  till  he  reached  the  outer  door  of 
the  Convent,  which  opened  readily  to  admit  him, 
would  recognise  now  the  firm,  almost  proud  step, 
the  erect  carriage,  the  flashing,  soul-lighted  eye, 
with  which  that  poor,  oppressed,  persecuted  man 
paced  his  narrow  cell. 

A  lamp  burned  brightly  on  the  table,  on  which 
lay  heaps  of  paper,  marked  over  with  strange 
characters  and  figures,  together  with  some  hollow 
metal  tubes  and  circular  pieces  of  glass.  The  oc- 
cupant of  the  cell  paused,  after  some  turns,  to 
place  these  in  juxtaposition,  and  examine  them 
narrowly.  Then  he  referred  to  his  papers ;  then 
again  paced  his  small  apartment,  with  his  hand 
pressed  firmly  against  his  brow,  in  an  attitude  of 
deep  thought. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  murmured  he,  "  if  I  can  but  bring 
all  these  rays  into  a  focus  with  that  lens,  and  pre- 
vent the  other  breaking  the  light  into  its  primary 
colours."  A  gentle  knock  was  heiird  at  the  door. 
"  Enter,"  said  Jacques,  starting  from  his  reverie, 
and  a  pale,  mild,  intelligent-looking  man,  in  a 
monk's  frock  and  cowl,  shared  his  solitude.  "  Bro- 
ther Barnabas  I  beloved  brother  Barnabas  1"  cried 
he,  throwing  himself  on  the  monk's  neck.  "  Ah, 
thou  knewest  thou  couldst  disturb  no  thought  of 
mine,  and  that  thou  wert  ever  welcome." 

"  Less  welcome  now,  my  son,"  said  the  monk, 
shaking  his  head  mournfully,  "  didst  thou  but 
know  mine  errand." 

"  To  bid  me  depart,"  said  the  student  with  a 
deep  sigh,  his  countenance  falling.  *'  Ah,  brother 
Barnabas,  I  am  but  a  hunted  deer,  and  used  to 
these  sudden  flights.  I  can  but,  like  the  outcast 
Israelite  of  old,  flee  from  one  city  of  refuge  to 
another;  and,"  continued  he,  looking  upwards, 
"Thou  alone  knowest,  O  God,  whether  ever  I 
shall  find  a  refuge  ou  earth !" 

"  I  come  not  to  bid  thee  depart,  my  sou,"  re- 
plied brother  Barnabas,  "  but  to  bid  thee  prepare 
for  wordc  enemies  than  an  angry  unreasoning  mob. 
Paul  the  Dominican  has  char.i^ed  thee  with  heresy 
before  a  commission  of  the  Holy  Office ;  and  ere 
many  days  are  over  thou  wilt  be  arraigned  before 
their  tribunal." 

"  Ah,"  cried  Jacques,  "  and  for  the  malice  of 
this  man  will  my  protectors  be  endangered  I  I 
know  well,  brother,  that  it  is  less  against  me  tlum 
against  the  holy  order  of  St.  Benedict  that  he 
brings  this  charge,  and  for  my  unworthy  safety 
thou  art  endangered.  Let  me  go  and  take  my 
own  risk.  Sooner  or  later  I  must  be  their  victim  ; 
but  let  me  not  bring  my  doom  upon  the  irniooe^tr 

"  God  will  protect  his  own !"  returned  tlie,  monk 
calmly.  "And  art  not  thou  innocent,  my  som? 
Never,  so  long  as  I  can  stand  between  t^iee  nnditky 
unjust  persecutors,  shalt  thou  be  stnrrendored  to 
them!  The  word  oi  our  holy  o^'der  ia^ile^t.ns 
strong  evidence  with  the  Holy  Juquisition  «Bl*^ 
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word  of  a  changeling,  a  deserter,  who  has  brought 
shame  upon  his  own,  like  this  false  friar  Paul,  and 
that  shall  stand  between  thee  and  thy  foes.  I 
came  only  to  warn  thee ;  but,  my  son,  despair  not 
because  of  these  persecutions.  Regard  thyself  as 
the  depository  of  a  sacred  truth,  which  will  ere 
long  be  made  manifest,  and  all  thy  trials  for  its 
sake  are  but  meant  to  purify  the  heart  which  God 
has  selected  as  worthy  to  contain  it.  Vale,  my 
beloved  son!  St  Benedict  bless  and  keep  thee 
under  his  protection  !'* 

The  monk  departed,  whilst  Jacques,  burying  his 
face  in  his  hands,  remained  long  in  deep  thought. 

Jacques   Vanbruggen,  the    fugitive   who    had 
found  an  asylum  in  the  Benedictine  convent,  was 
one  of  those  whom  mankind  in  all  classes  and  in 
all   ages  seems  to  have   agreed  in  persecuting, 
namely,  a  single-hearted  truth-seeker ;  one  who, 
whilst  diligently  studying  the   laws   of    nature, 
makes  a  law  for  himself  apart  from  any  that  man 
imposes,  and  whom,  consetjuently,  an  overbearing 
tyrannical  world,  jealous  of  seeing  anyone  escape 
from  its  iron  dominion,  visits  with  unsparing  per- 
secution.    Educated  by  the  brethren  of  the  order, 
ho  might  be  said  to  be  adopted  by  them,  more 
l)articularly  by  brother  Barnabas,  who,  soon  per- 
ceiving his  noble  qualities,  had  formed  a  strong 
attachment  to  him.     At  a  very  early  age,  when 
left  a  friendless  orphan,  he  had  been  intended  for 
a  sacristan  in  one  of  the  churches,  had  not  his 
striking  originality  of  mind,  and  remarkable  power 
of  acquiring  knowledge,  induced  them  to  furnish 
him  with  every  means  of  following  up  the  pursuit 
both  by  study  and  travel.     But  when  manhood 
brought  him  in  contact  with  life  and  its  realities, 
Jacques  found  that  he  must  take  the  bitter  conse- 
quences of  tasting  the  forbidden  fruit,  which  no 
one  ever  tasted  without  calling  down  the  flaming 
sword  of  expulsion  upon  his  head.     This  pierced 
his  licart  with  all  its  edges,  because  his  vast  com- 
prehensive mind  grasped   knowledge   in  all   its 
bearings.      It  gathered  the  treasures  of  science, 
and  learned  the  varied  appliances  of  art — and  he 
was  charged  with  sorcery.     It  understood  the  re- 
lationship between  man  and  his  Creator,  and  medi- 
tated upon  the  mysterious  bond — and  he  was  charged 
with  heresy.     It  beheld  the  connexion  of  human 
society,  and  strove  to  unravel   its  confused  en- 
tanglement— and  he  was  charged  with  conspiracy. 
Every  town  in  Europe  which  he  had  visited  had, 
sooner  or  later,  driven  him  from  it  by  some  direct 
or  indirect  persecution ;  and  to  everyone  he  had 
become  known  in  the  obnoxious  character  of  sor- 
corer,  heretic,  or  conspirator ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for   the   constant   j^rotcction   of    his   unwavering 
frionds,  the  Benedictines,  from  whom  he  derived 
th'j  seeds  of  what  bore  such  bitter  fruit,  Jacques 
would  long  ago  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  sus- 
picions he  excited.     Nor  was  it  alone  positive  and 
tangible  enmity  that  pursued  him.     The  watch- 
fulness of  the  politic  Vandermeulen  for  the  public 
good,  the  suspicions  of  the  credulous  ]\luuterha;;^on, 
who   believed   every  strani^e   tale   he  heard,  the 
malice  of  the  envious  Dominican  friar,  Pjiul,  who 
struck  at  the  comnumity  ho  hvA  do.-crtod  llmnii^h 
the  man  they  protected,  the  iicrce  rcvonrve  of  th.t.' 
brutal  mob-leader,  Vanderhyde,  were  each  and  all 


tacitly  supported  and  encouraged  by  many  good, 
easy,  apathetic  citizens,  who  would  have  resented 
the  unjust  charge  of  persecution,  but  who,  without 
troubling  themselves  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of 
the  case,  concluded  that  there  must  be  something 
wrong  about  a  man  who  was  continually  exciting 
the  vigilance  of  the  State,  the  suspicions  of  the 
Church,  and  the  anger  of  the  mob. 

Ignorance,  indolence  and  timidity  make  as  many 
persecutors  as  the  bitterest  hatred ;  and  caution?, 
easy-going  people  love  not  a  man  who  distnrbs 
their  quiet,  or  alarms  their  fears,  whether  with  or 
without  intent;  and  the  worthy  burghers  of 
Bruges  would  have  been  as  well  pleased  to  be  rid 
of  Jacques  as  any  of  his  worst  enemies.  In  a 
word,  to  his  misfortune,  Grod  had  made  Jacques 
Vanbruggen  a  reformer,  and,  consequently,  man 
made  him  a  martyr. 

Latterly,  he  had  turned  his  attention  entirely  to 
physical  science  ;  and  in  the  study  of  optics,  which 
he  pursued  calmly  and  diligently  in  his  little  attic 
overlooking  the  canal,  he  found  ample  compen- 
sation for  all  his  sufferings  until  his  enemies  again 
discovered  him.  It  was  the  interruption  to  his 
studies  cause<l  by  these  persecutions  he  felt  far 
more  than  the  spirit  which  dictated  them.  With 
the  prophetic  instinct  of  genius,  he  had  already 
received  hints  of  the  yet  uninvented  telescope;  and 
the  wonderful  discovery  of  the  achromatic  lens, 
reserved  for  another  more  favoured  man,  land,  and 
age,  dimly  flitted  before  the  mind  of  a  truth-seek- 
ing Fleming  in  the  fifteenth  century.  To  none 
but  a  mind  of  vast  comprehensive  powers  conld 
that  greatest  of  all  ideas,  the  most  complicated 
principle  acting  through  the  simplest  medium, 
have  been  revealed ;  and  this  idea  now  absorbed 
the  whole  being  of  Jacques  Vanbruggen,  making 
him  for  the  time  not  only  independent,  but  utterly 
unconscious  of  the  busy  persecutions  of  those  his 
mighty  mind  could  best  have  served.  But  the 
world  only  accepts  the  man  who  can  show  its  sig- 
nature to  his  credentials. 

That  evening  was  spent  in  his  convent  cell  in 
all  the  intense  delight  a  student  alone  knows  when 
the  mind  is  wholly  engrossed  by  one  idea  which 
seems  gradually  unfolding  before  it  Many  calcu- 
lations were  written  on  his  papers,  as  he  filed  down 
the  different  glasses  in  the  hope  of  trying  the 
lenses  thus  formed  from  the  belfry  on  the  morrow 
eve.  Morning  was  far  advanced  when  he  laid 
himself  down,  more  to  continue  his  current  of 
thought  in  dreams  than  to  sleep.  EJre  the  noon  of 
the  following  day,  an  armed  guard  was  seen  pro- 
ceeding through  the  grand  square  up  to  the  town- 
hall,  surrounded  by  a  rabble  which  it  had  some 
difficulty  in  keeping  off^  and  who  howled  their 
execration  at  the  object  that  walked  in  the  midst 
— a  slight  figure  with  bent  head,  the  paleness  of 
study  on  his  cheek,  the  line  of  thought  down  his 
brow,  a  sad  smile  upon  his  lips,  but  the  sacred  fire 
of  genius  in  his  eye.  It  was  Jacques  Vanbruggen, 
on  his  way  before  the  syndics  of  the  city  of  Bruges 
to  answer  to  the  charge  of  conspirac)^  and  to  bear 
in  hi^^  persim  "  one  nu'ro  wrong  to  man,  one  more 
insult  to  (li:d,"  auiong-st  the  many  that  cry  daya^^'l 
iiii;lit,  thro'.T^h  all  ngos,  for  vengeance  before  tlic 
thnnie  of  Eternal  Justice. 
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"  There  !'*  said  a  comfortable-looking  citizen,  as 
he  passed  the  crowd  on  his  way  to  his  counting- 
house  to  another  he  met  on  a  similar  errand, 
"  there  goes  that  troublesome  fellow,  heretic 
Jacques,  to  answer  for  his  proceedings  to  our 
magistrates.     Think  you  he  is  innocent?" 

"  Innocent  or  not,"  returned  the  other,  "  a  taste 
of  the  rack  or  the  prison  will  do  him  no  harm  for 
being  such  a  fool  as  to  disturb  the  public  peace  by 
meddling  with  what  concerns  him  not  instead  of 
minding  his  own  business." 

The  large  ball  was  occupied  by  Philip  Vander- 
meulen,  who  sat  in  his  chair  of  state  near  the  mas- 
sive carved  oak  fireplace,  with  Michael  Munter- 
liagen  and  Johan  Neubold  on  each  side  of  him. 
Jacques  Berghem  together  with  some  other  offi- 
cials of  less  importance  were  seated  around  the 
table  as  the  prisoner  entered.  The  chief  syndic 
rose;  and,  after  briefly  stating  the  charges  laid 
against  Jacques — ^namely,  a  secret,  treasonable  cor- 
respondence with  the  Whitehood  party  in  Ghent, 
by  whom  he  was  suspected  of  being  employed  as 
a  spy,  and  of  harbouring  other  spies  in  his  house 
with  a  view  to  corrupt  the  loyalty  of  the  lieges  of 
Bruges  towards  their  earl — he  was  ordered  to  be 
confronted  with  the  witnesses  who  could  prove 
this  charge,  when,  to  his  surprise,  Jacques  found 
himself  in  the  presence  of  Melchior  Meinhold,  the 
wood-sculptor,  whom  he  had  never  believed  his 
enemy,  and  Martin  MuUer,  the  goldsmith,  who 
lived  next  door.  Neither  of  these  men  bore  any 
ill-will  to  Vanbruggen ;  but  the  implied  threat  of 
Vanderhyde  on  the  day  of  the  riot  had  not  been 
wasted  on  the  former,  and  the  latter,  as  a  man  of  some 
property,  dreaded  any  more  such  demonstrations  as 
that  lately  caused  by  so  dangerous  a  neighbour.  Both 
agreed,  if  even  Jacques  were  not  guilty,  it  would 
be  none  the  worse  were  he  safely  lodged  in  prison 
out  of  harm's  way,  and  consequently  gave  their 
evidence  with  a  view  to  this  result. 

However,  Philip  Vandermeulen  was  a  candid- 
minded  man ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  hatred  of 
the  Whitehoods,  and  the  utter  inability  of  Munter- 
bagen  to  believe  in  any  man's  preference  of  the  gene- 
ral interests  of  science  over  the  special  interest  of  a 
plot,  an  incredulity  shared  by  his  colleagues,  none 
of  them  could  consider  the  evidence  of  the  pri- 
soner's having  received  frequent  visits  from  a  per- 
son "  disguised"  as  a  Benedictine  monk,  even  though 
connected  with  the  circumstance  of  his  being  con- 
stantly engaged  in  writing,  as  sufficient  grounds 
for  condemnation,  more  especially  as  Jacques  was 
known  to  be  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the 
Benedictine  order ;  and  tho  friendship  of  brother 
Barnabas  readily  accounted  for  the  mysterious  ap- 
pearance of  the  "  dis^^uisod''  monk,  who,  liad  he 
'>een  summoned,  could  have  cleared  the  accused  of 
the  chfirges  brought  against  him.  As  the  case 
now  stood,  Vandermeulen  and  Munterhagon  saw 
that  their  only  course  was  to  pass  their  prisoner 
on  to  the  Commission  of  the  Holy  Office,  from 

whom  there  was  less  prospect  of  his  escaping  so 
easily. 

On  his  dismissal  from  the  council-chamber, 
Jacques  found  himself,  contrary  to  his  expectation 
of  being  immediately  conducted  before  the  con- 
clave, ushered  into  an  apartment  a  few  paces  from 


the  one  he  had  left ;  and  where,  after  waiting  some 
time,  he  was  joined  by  Munterhagen,  who  care- 
fully fastened  the  door,  and  looked  behind  the 
arras  which  covered  one  side  of  the  room ;  then 
seated  himself  in  a  chair,  and  pointed  to  one  oppo- 
site for  the  prisoner,  who,  with  some  surprise  at 
such  condescension,  availed  himself  of  the  unwonted 
permission  to  sit  in  the  magistrate's  presence.  The 
armourer  rested  his  head  upon  his  hand,  and,  with 
his  elbow  upon  the  table,  narrowly  scrutinised  the 
suspected  conspirator  from  under  his  shaggy  brows ; 
then  drawing  a  huge  leathern  purse,  apparently 
without  design,  from  his  pocket,  he  laid  it  on  the 
table  and  spoke. 

"  Jacques  Vanbruggen,' '  said  he,  in  a  patronising 
tone,  **  I  perceive  that  thou  art  a  man  of  some  wit, 
though  beshrew  me  if  thou  hast  shown  it  by  get- 
ting into  thy  present  strait,  which  I  can  help  thee  to 
get  out  of,  if  thou  wilt  be  wise  enough.    1  can  put 
thee  in  a  way  to  serve  thy  country  and  thyself  at  the 
same  time."    Here  he  lowered  his  voice,  and  leaned 
forward,  bringing  his  mouth  nearly  on  a  level  witli 
Vanbruggen 's   ear.     "Thou  must  know  that  we 
citizens  of  Bruges  are  not  always  well  acquainted 
with   the    intentions   of    that    turbulent   White- 
hood  faction  in  Ghent  which  has  often  taken  us 
unawares.     Not  many  years  ago  it  roused  up  the 
cities  of  Ypres  and  Courtrai  ere  ever  we  knew  it 
was  without  its  own  walls.     Now,  our  good  city 
suffers  from  this  ignorance,  and  our  earl  oftentimes 
believes  us  implicated  in  the  plots  of  this  faction 
when  we  are  true  to  him.     Now,  I  would  have 
thee  occasionally  go  to  Ghent,  and  introduce  thy- 
self amongst  the  leaders  of  this  faction  as  one  of 
their  party ;  for,  as  I  said,  thou  art  not  lacking  in 
wit ;  and  by  ofiering  to  be  their  spy  in  this  city, 
thou  couldst   learn  and    privately   communicate 
their  purposes  to  thy  tow^nsmen,  which  would  be 
rendering  the  state  good  service,  and  for  which 
thou  wouldst  be  duly  rewarded  and  protected.     I 
know  thou  hast  many  foes  amongst  the  populace  of 
Bruges,  and  against  these  I  will  insure  thy  protec- 
tion, for  our  craft  suffers  from  this  ignorance  of  the 
proceedings  of  other  towns.     We  know  not  how 
soon  any  disturbance  may  make  a  call  upon  it ;  and 
our  guild  has  sometimes  been  unsupplied,  both  with 
stuff  and  men  enough,  when  both  were  suddenly 
wanted.     Now,  my  friend,  if  thy  information  can 
be  trusted,  thou  shalt  never  need  a  protector  in  the 
good  town  of  Bruges.   For  thy  present  needs  thou 
canst  take  this,"  continued  ho,  pushing  the  well- 
filled  leathern  purse  towards  him  ;  "  it  is  an  ear- 
nest of  what  thou  mayest  gain  from  thy  future 
services." 

"  As  a  spy  and  a  traitor !"  said  Jacques  rising, 
and  pushing  the  proffered  bribe  away  with  calm 
indignation.  "Messer  Munterhagen,  make  thy 
offer  to  one  who  does  not  take  it  as  an  insult." 

**  Insult !  By  the  mass !"  exclaimed  the  armourer, 
starting  up.  "Insult!  Does  the  fellow  know  what 
he  means?  Insult  to  ask  him  to  leave  his  folly, 
and  servo  the  city  that  gives  him  shelter  and  pro- 
tection! Thou  art  mad,  Jacques  Vanbruggen, 
atiirk  mad !" 

"  Mad  or  sane,  I  reject  the  offer.     Yes,'*  con 
tinned  he  bitterly,   "you  try  me  for  conspiracy 
against  ye,  and  would  make  me  a  conspirator  fo*^ 
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ye.  Is  it  only  the  party  that  makes  the  crime  ?" 
Fie  dashed  the  purse  to  the  ground.  "  Let  me  go 
to  ansf^ver  my  next  accusation,  Messer  Munterha- 
gon  ;  and  may  God  forgive  all  your  sins  as  freely 
as  I  forgive  this  last  insult  to  me." 

"  The  idiot  I"  muttered  Munterhagen.as  he  gave  - 
the  prisoner  to  the  guard  in  waiting  for  him.  "  Here  | 
I  offer  him  refuge,  protection,  and  money  for  his  ■ 
services,  and  he  refuses ;  but  he  must  be  leagued 
with  the  Whitehoods,  or  he  could  not  be  such  a  j 
fool!" 

A  prison  was  Vanbruggen's  lodging  that  night. 
On  the  moiTow  he  was  conlucted  to  the  crypt  of 
the  cathedral,  where  a  chapter  of  the  Holy  Inqui- 1 
sition  awaited  to  try  him  on  his  second  charge.  A 
dimly  burning  himp  hung  from  the  roof,  only  per- 
mitting the  prisoner  to  see  the  outline  of  the  forms 
of  his  judges  and  accusers,  whose  numbers  he  could 
but  guess.  Several  cloaked  and  cowled  figures 
were  grouped  near  one  seated,  whose  face  was  ex- 
posed, and  whom  Jacques  recognised  as  the  Domi- 
nican abbot,  who  bad  once  before  charged  him 
with  a  similar  offence  before  the  Inquisition  at 
Seville,  when  he  had  with  some  difficulty  escaped. 
At  his  right  hand  stood  brother'  Paul,  in  whose 
pinched  and  sallow  countenance  the  accused  man 
read  all  the  envious  malignity  he  knew  was  enter- 
tained less  towards  himself  than  his  protectors.  The 
brethren  of  the  Holy  Office  piously  crossed  them- 
selves as  the  prejudged  heretic  entered ;  the  abbot 
setting  the  example,  and  waving  him  to  a  respectful 
distance  with  an  air  that  said  more  plainly  than 
words,  "  A  vaunt,  Sathanas,"  proceeded  to  address 
him. 

"Jacques  Vanbruggen,  thou  standest  here 
before  a  commission  of  the  Most  Holy  Office  of  the 
Inquisition,  charged  with  the  two  death-worthy 
crimes  of  heresy  and  sorcery.  First,  thou  hast 
never  been  known  to  enter  a  church,  or  to  confess 
thy  sins  to  any  priest,  since  thou  wert  a  dweller 
in  this  city.  Secondly,  thou  art  suspected  of  being 
in  correspondence  with  some  of  the  arch-heretics 
of  Germany  and  Italy.  And  thirdly,  thou  art 
generally  believed  to  practise  secretly  occult  and 
forbidden  arts,  in  league  with  the  prince  of  un- 
holy knowledge  ;  and  that  thy  whole  life  is  corrupt, 
evil,  and  abominable,  as  befits  a  child  of  the  Devil, 
and  deserving  of  being  expiated  by  fire  here, 
which  may  perchance  save  thy  guilty  soul  here- 
after.    How  answerest  thou  these  charges?" 

Jacques  had  stood  with  his  eyes  cast  down  during 
this  speech  ;  now  he  raised  them  full  on  his  inter- 
rogator, then  slowly  and  deliberately  replied: 
"  That  they  are  false,  as  my  accusers  well  know." 

"  False  I*'  cried  the  abbot,  "  vile  heretic,  thy  me- 
mory fails  thee  when  its  help  is  most  needed ;  but 
we  will  find  some  means  to  restore  its  power." 

*'  And  there  is  nothing  so  effectual  for  that  pur- 
pose," said  the  Dominican  Paul,  with  a  malignant 
grin,  "  as  the  application  of  certain  cords  we  know 
of,  my  Lord  Abbot.  I  have  seen  it  produce  won- 
derful effects  upon  a  sluggish  memory." 

At  these  words,  two  of  the  "Fathers  of  Penitence" 
stepped  forward  and  laid  hold  of  the  prisoner. 

"  Jacques  Vanbruggen,"   said  the  abbot,  **  once 
'more,  ere  the  torture  compels  thee,  wult  thou  speak 
tKettntbr 


**  It  is  spoken."  returned  the  prisoner  calmly. 

"  Then,"  cried  the  abbot,  turning  pale  with  ragr, 
"  let  the  doom  of  the  obstinate  heretic  be  on  liii 
own  head." 

At  that  instant  a  perfect  lasso  of  cords  eiL- 
braced  the  chest  and  arms  of  the  defenceless 
man,  drawn  together  by  being  twdsted  round  a 
strong  bar  of  wood  held  by  his  torturers,  who 
kept  turning  it  slowly  round  till  the  ropes  gradn- 
ally  cut  into  the  flesh,  the  pain  rendered  more 
cruel  by  the  deliberate  manner  in  which  it  was  in- 
flicted. Still  he  stood  pale  and  unshrinking,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  his  persecuting  judge. 

"  Confess,  confess,  heretic,  sorcerer,  and  thy  pain 
shall  cease  I"  said  the  abbot.  *'  If  not,  thy  obstinate 
falsehood  shall  give  thee  a  turn  on  the  wheel,  when 
these  cords  have  done-their  work." 

"  My  innocence  isconfessed,"  replied  the  tortured 
man,  *'  and  God  is  witness  of  its  truth." 

"Blaspheming  liar!"  exclaimed  the  abbot, 
choking  with  rage.  "  Strike  him  on  the  mouth, 
and  let  him  not  insult  our  holy  ears !  Gag  him, 
twist  the  cords  tighter,  my  children." 

All  his  orders  were  obeyed,  but  human  nature 
is  weaker  than  human  fortitude ;  and  Jacques 
Vanbruggen  fell  senseless  into  the  arms  of  bis 
torturers.  To  unbind  the  cords,  carry  him  to  his 
prison-cell,  and  then  throw  him  on  the  floor  like  a 
dead  dog,  to  await  the  punishment  due  to  his  vnl- 
ful  obstinacy,  were  the  results  of  his  judge's  next 
orders.  Exhausted  in  mind  and  body,  tlie  tortured 
man  lay  almost  unconscious  on  the  ground ;  and, 
as  his  jailers  left  him,  one  long  irrepressible  groan 
burst  from  his  lips.  Then  all  his  life  rushed  back 
upon  his  benumbed  brain,  like  an  eddying,  dizzy- 
ing whirlpool — a  waking  dream,  w-hich  gradually 
became  clear,  connected,  and  agonising  bey«)ndall 
expression.  Now  he  felt  how  that  one  master- 
passion  of  his  soul,  thirst  for  knowledge — that 
intense,  overpowering  desire,  to  which  all  others 
gave  way — how  intense  only  they  who  feel  it  can 
know — had  brought  him  to  this.  He  was  sub- 
mitting his  faith  to  the  fiery  test  of  martyrdom: 
and  now  came  that  most  terrible  of  all  qnestions, 
suggested  from  the  first  by  the  Arch-tempter  him- 
self, "Was  it  worth  it?  For  what  was  he 
making  this  fearful  sacrifice?"  In  the  desolato 
wilderness  of  his  own  soul  was  that  question 
asked,  and  that  offer  made  of  the  glory  that  fades 
and  the  bread  that  perishes,  in  exchhUge  for 
God's  own  truth,  accompanied  with  the  fatal  iu- 
sinuation  regarding  their  comparative  value.  Again 
he  groaned. 

O  faith  in  the  Invisible,  thou  hadst  need  le 
strong  I  What  had  he  gained  in  his  single-heart  oil 
search  after  true  knowledge  ?  He  had  braved  per^- 
cution  to  the  uttermost  for  its  sake,  for  he  never 
doubted  the  worthiness  of  his  object;  butnowfortlic 
first  time  came  that  doubt,  at  the  DeWlsown  well- 
chosen  moment,  when  frame  and  nerves  were  shat- 
tered, when  the  martyrs  bodily  weakness  made  his 
enemy's  strength,  and  in  that  moment  he  felt  temptdl 
to  throw  his  noble  aspirations  to  the  winds,  and  to 
content  himself  with  life  in  its  lowest  forms  of  ex- 
istence and  enjoyment  from  hour  to  hour,  witli  u » 
aim  or  object  beyond,  thus  making  the  pa^^t,  witli 
its  achievements,  its  sufferings,  its  etmggV?  and  i^ 
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hopes,  all  a  vain  and  empty  dream.  Must  It  be 
tlius  ?  Again  a  long  deep  groan.  Which  spirit 
will  conquer,  the  human  or  the  divine  ? 

The  prison  door  opened,  and  a  figure  in  a  monk's 
dress,  bearing  a  small  lamp,  entered. 

"  My  sou,"  said  a  kindly  voice,  which  the  pri- 
soner, rousing  up,  thought  was  that  of  brother 
Barnabas,  until  at  once  undeceived  by  the  jovial, 
good-humoured  countenance,  under  a  Dominican 
cowl,  which  now  looked  pityingly  enough  upon 
him,  *'  Thou  art  exhausted,  drink  this :  heretic  or 
not,  I  pity  thee."  And  he  presented  a  goblet  of 
warm  cordial  wine  to  the  wounded  man. 

Jacques  drank  the  restorative  draught  as  the 
monk  held  the  cup  to  his  lips.  "God  reward 
thee,  father,  for  thy  pity  to  an  outcast,*'  said  ho, 
deeply  grateful  for  this  unexpected  kindness. 

'*And  now,  my  son,"  said  the  monk,  seating 
himself  on  the  low  stone  bench  near  the  prisoner's 
couch,  and  placing  the  lamp  beside  him,  *^  I  have 
somewhat  to  say,  which  will  be  for  thy  good,  if 
thou  wilt  but  follow  my  counsel.  I  am  old.  I 
know  mankind,  and  I  know  how  many  men  make 
misfortunes  for  themselves  without  a  real  cause. 
And  thou  art  one  of  these.  I  know  how  many 
men  might,  by  turning  their  knowledge  in  a  right 
direction,  make  it  a  blessing  to  themselves  and 
others,  instead  of  a  curse.  And  thou  art  one  of 
these.  I  believe  in  thy  innocence,  my  son,  and 
that  the  accusations  of  heresy  and  sorcery  are  un- 
fonnded  :  but  I  believe  that  thou  art  verv  unwise, 
with  all  thy  wisdom,  and  wilt  go  far  to  get,  not 
only  a  stretch  on  the  w4iecl,  but  a  faggot  in  the 
market-place,  if  thou  dost  not  change  thy  course 
right  speedily.  Now,  listen  to  one  who  will  be 
thy  friend  if  thou  wilt  let  him.  lioave  off  thy 
foolish  speculations  which  work  ill  to  thyself,  and 
good  to  no  one.  Worship  God  in  the  way  the 
Church  prescribes,  and  thou  wilt  not  be  called  a 
heretic.  Regard  man  in  the  way  the  State  orders, 
and  thou  wilt  not  be  called  a  conspirator.  Leave 
the  ^vide  speculations  of  general  science,  and  con- 
fine thyself  to  the  mechanical  application  of  its 
power  to  the  purposes  of  common  life,  and  thou 
wilt  not  be  called  a  sorcerer.  There  are  plenty 
of  useful  things  for  thee  to  do.  The  towm-hall 
wants  a  new  clock,  do  thou  make  one,  with  images 
of  the  four  seasons  to  strike  the  chimes,  and  small 
wooden  figures  to  come  in  and  out  for  the  number 
of  the  hour  strokes ;  the  people  will  thank  thee 
for  this,  and  not  hunt  thee  like  a  deer ;  thou  may  st 
make  likewise  many  quaint  fancies  to  amuse  them 
on  festival-days.  Then  our  holy  order  would  be 
right  glad  to  have  such  a  skilful  craftsman  as  a 
lay -brother  amongst  them ;  thou  couldst  make  us 
a  new  set  of  bells  after  some  fanciful  device ;  then 
thou  art  well  versed  in  the  nature  of  herbs,  and 
couldst  act  as  a  leech  ;  or  offer  thy  services  to  the 
Holy  Inquisition,  for  thy  knowledge  of  various 
opinions  (here  he  crossed  himself)  could  aid  it  in 
hunting  out  heresies.  All  thy  knowledge  of  art 
and  science  could  serve  thee  much  and  make  thee 
many  friends,  if  kept  within  proper  bounds ;  now 
it  does  but  make  thee  enemies.  Conform,  my  son  I 
Conform,  that  is  true  wisdom;  conform  to  the 
Church,  the  State,  the  world,  as  it  is  ;  take  it  on 
its  own  terms,  and  it  will  luse  thee  w'ell :  turn  thy 


knowledge  to  a  practical  purpose,  and  thou  wilt 
have  protection,  comfort,  and  prosperity,  a  long 
life  and  an  easy  death.  And  what,  in  the  name  of 
all  the  saints,  dost  thou  desire  more  T 

"  Truth  I  father,  truth  I"  cried  Jacques,  springing 
up  from  his  pallet,  as  if  no  suffering  had  ever 
thrown  him  there ;  "  God's  own  eternal  truth,  the 
soul's  immortal  birthright,  which  I  barter  not  for 
the  body's  mess  of  pottage.'* 

**  And  has  not  that  truth  been  held  and  taught 
by  our  Holy  Church  for  more  than  fourteen  cen- 
turies ?"  said  the  monk  gravely.  "  He  who  seeks 
any  other  truth  than  what  she  teaches  deserves  to 
suffer  as  thou  art  suffering,  for  it  is  but  a  dream. 
And  as  for  the  body's  mess  of  pottage  (here  his 
hand  fell  upon  the  goblet  of  spiced  wine),  I  mar- 
vel what  the  soul  would  do  without  it.  But  I 
leave  thee  to  think  on  what  I  have  said,  St.  Do- 
minic grant  thee  sounder  judgment," 

It  needed  but  this  interview  to  adjust  the  ba- 
lance in  Vanbruggen's  mind,  and  place  his  position 
in  a  true  light  before  him;  he  was  no  longer 
doubtful. 

The  proposal  of  Munterhagen  for  him  to  become 
a  political  spy  and  traitor,  seemed  even  le<8  insulting 
to  his  lofty  purpose  than  the  suggestion  to  become  a 
toy-maker  and  jugglci*  to  amuse  an  idle  crowd,  or 
a  mere  skilful  handicraftsman  to  benefit  a  small 
community,  or  w-orse  still,  a  spy  and  informer  in 
another  and  more  ignoble  direction.  Can  regularly 
constituted  authority  employ  genius  in  none  other 
than  such  low  offices  ?  Is  there  no  other  fate  for 
it  than  to  be  an  outcast,  or  unworthily  employed  ? 
Doubtless  his  efforts,  in' the  manner  pointed  out 
by  the  monk,  would  have  made  him  appreciated 
and  rewarded.  Such  services  his  age  and  country 
could  understand ;  woe  to  the  man  whom  they 
cannot !  Jacques  now  calmly  expected  his  doom  ; 
and  his  mind  was  fully  prepared  for  it  when,  on 
the  morrow,  his  jailors  entered  his  cell,  and  made 
him  follow  them  up  to  the  stone  steps,  not  now  to 
the  crypt,  but  the  chapter-house  of  the  cathedral. 
The  abbot  sat  near  a  table  in  the  centre  of 
the  apartment,  on  which  lay  several  papers  he  was 
examining;  Paul,  the  Dominican,  on  his  right 
hand,  similarly  occupied.  The  unfinished  telescope, 
with  its  tubes  and  lenses,  lay  before  them. 

"Jacques  Vanbrnggen!"  began  the  abbot,  "has 
yesterdays  punishment  for  thy  wilful  obstinacy 
taught  thee  to  acknowledge  thy  guilt,  or  must  one 
still  severer  force  the  truth  from  thee  ?" 

"  Do  what  ye  list  with  me,"  returned  the  weary 
man ;  "  I  can  but  repeat  I  am  innocent." 

**  Dost  thou  know,"  continued  the  abbot,  '*  that 
thou  art  charged,  not  only  with  holding  the  same 
opinions,  but  with  a  secret  correspondence  with 
certain  vile  heretics  in  Italy  and  Germany,  who 
hold  the  accursed  principles  of  Jerome  of  Prague, 
and  Savonarola  ?  Thus,  setting  aside  the  charge  cif 
sorcery,  thou  art  already  'anathema  maraI^ltha* 
of  our  Holy  Church,  and  judged  deserving  of  deatji 
by  fire  in  the  market-place  of  this  city,  which/sen- 
tence,  if  pronounced,  will  shortly  be  carried,  in|lp 
execution."  •  ,' 

"  Let  me  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses ^agtfin^t 
me,"  replied  Jacques,  **  that  I  may  dispi^oye .  .t|ie 
false  charge." 
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Here  the  Dominican  friar  who  had  visited 
Jacques  in  prison  stepped  forward,  and  addressed 
a  few  low  words  to  the  abbot,  unheard  by  the 
prisoner.    The  former  again  spoke, 

"  Jacques  Vanbruggcn,  dost  thou  consent  to  de- 
liver up  all  thy  written  papers  both  within  and 
without  the  city  ?'* 

"Willingly,"  returned  Jacques.  "All  I  have 
are  in  the  possession  of  brother  Barnabas,  of  the 
convent  of  Saint  Benedict,  without  the  walls,  who 
will  surrender  them  at  the  demand  of  the  tribunal 
of  the  Holy  Inquisition." 

At  these  words,  a  rapid  look  was  exchanged  be- 
tween the  abbot  and  Paul,  and,  at  a  sign  from  the 
former,  Jacques  was  again  removed  to  his  prison. 
There  he  had  a  day,  a  night,  and  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing day,  so  he  guessed,  to  meditate  on  what 
might  be  his  fate,  when  his  dreary  anticipations 
were  cut  short  by  the  entrance  of  the  friendly 
Dominican. 

Thank  the  blessed  saints  for  thy  good  fortune, 
my  son  !*'  said  he,  again  seating  himself  upon  the 
stone  bench.  "The  tribunal  will  not  .press  the 
charge  of  heresy  against  thee  for  the  present,  but 
mercifully  allows  thee  to  depart.  Thy  friend  and 
protector,  Barnabas,  the  Benedictine,  awaits  thee 
without  the  city  gates ;  but  lest  the  people  should 
molest  thee,  I  have  provided  a  frock  and  cowl  for  thy 
disguise,  in  which  thou  may  est  escape  without  ex- 
citinp^  their  suspicions. 

With  this  the  good  monk  produced  the  Domini- 
can habit  he  had  brought,  and  covered  Jacques 
with  it  so  as  entirely  to  conceal  his  person ;  then 
conducting  him  up  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  he 
opened  a  small  side-door,  and  the  prisoner  passed 
out  into  the  light  and  noise  of  the  public  street, 
wondering  alike  at  tlie  unexpected  forbearance  of 
.  his  judges,  and  the  equally  unexiK?cted  kindness  of 
the  monk.  He  drew  the  cowl  closely  over  his 
head,  for  the  daylight  dazzled  his  sight,  weakened 
by  the  long  darkness  of  his  prison ;  and  he  felt  his 
limbs  totter  under  him,  from  the  cramped  position 
in  which  that  narrow  cell  had  retained  them. 

When  a  man  has  received  any  personal  injury 
in  the  cause  of  truth  or  justice,  it  requires  more 
than  human  wisdom  to  enable  him  to  gaze  over 
the  narrow  slip  of  time  on  which  he  stands,  to 
console  himself  with  the  belief  in  the  final  triumph 
of  the  cause  for  which  he  sufifers.  But  as  hardly 
any  human  being  can  possess  the  power  of  merg- 
ing all  natural  feeling  in  this  belief,  the  heart's 
blood  will  curdle  and  turn  to  gall  at  the  sense  of 
personal  injustice,  which,  in  the  present  case  espe- 
cially, seemed  so  gratuitous ;  and  there  was  bit- 
terness in  the  soul  of  Jacques  Vanbruggen  as  he 
stepped  forth  into  the  open  square  of  the  city,  and 
his  brain  was  beating  with  a  sense  of  wrong  as 
alone  and  silently  he  pursued  his  way,  almost  me- 
chanically, in  the  direction  of  the  eastern  gate. 
Then  the  thought,  Was  not  he,  the  lofty-minded 
lover  of  truth  in  all  its  bearings,  acting  a  false  part 
for  his  own  safety  in  assuming  this  disguise  ?  Why 
should  the  innocent  man  fear  to  show  his  inno- 
cence in  the  sight  of  his  fellow-men,  whatever 
might  be  their  enmity  to  him?  Instinctively 
he  threw  the  cowl  from  his  face,  and  unloosed 
the  frock  around  his  person,  utterly  unaware  that 


a  man  had  followed  his  steps  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, all  the  way  from  the  cathedral,  who  now- 
stopped,  and,  after  fixing  an  eager  gaze  upon  him, 
gave  a  long  shrill  whistle,  which  caused  Jacques 
to  start,  and  turn  his  face  full  upon  his  follower, 
who  was  no  other  than  Peter  Neubuggen,  the 
young  armourer,  present  at  Matthias  Vanderhydes 
death,  and  who  now  gave  another  whistle,  longer 
and  shriller  than  the  first. 

A  sick  sense  of  danger  passed  through  the  mind 
of  Jacques  Vanbruggen.  He  was  yet  far  from  the 
city-gate  where  brother  Barnabas  awaited  him, 
and  he  heard  a  loud  shout  and  sudden  tramping  of 
feet,  as  if  in  reply  to  Neubuggen  s  whistle.  Scarcely 
had  he  time  to  throw  aside  the  cloak  which  im- 
peded his  movements,  with  a  view  of  making  for 
the  gate,  when  a  large  body  of  men,  armed  with 
bludgeons  and  headed  by  the  brutal  Conrad  Van- 
derhyde,  were  hard  upon  his  heels,  yelling  ven- 
geance and  execration,  like  a  troop  of  fiends. 
Down  the  street  he  rushed,  with  a  speed  of  which 
his  weak  state  seemed  incapable,  faster  and  faster 
the  tramp  of  following  footsteps  came  upon  him, 
louder  and  louder  the  shouts  of  vengeance.  The 
gigantic  Conrad,  armed  with  a  hatchet  raised  hi^h 
in  air,  seemed  to  give  the  hunted  man  no  chance 
of  escaping  from  the  mighty  strides  which  rapidly 
effaced  the  distance  between  pursued  and  pursuers. 
Jacques'  eyes  grew  dim,  but  he  could  Bee  the 
church  before  him,  and,  with  the  speed  of  despair, 
he  made  his  way  towards  this  only  refuge.  The 
rich  boom  of  the  organ  already  fell  upon  hia  car, 
mingling  with  the  fiendish  cries  close  behind  him. 
High  mass  was  celebrating.  Throwing  himself 
against,  rather  than  opening,  the  western  door,  he 
rushed  wildly  along  the  main  aisle,  his  eyes  fixed 
upon,  and  his  hands  extended  towards,  the  high 
altar.  Clear,  rich  and  high  arose  the  glorious  tonc3 
of  the  «  Jubilate." 

"  Down  with  the  infernal  sorcerer  !*'  cried  the 
hoarse  voice  of  Conrad,  who,  regardless  of  the 
sacred  place,  had  rushed  in  after  his  prey. 

"  Sanctuary  I  sanctuary !"  gasped  the  hunted 
man,  as  the  astonished  worshippers  involuntarily 
made  way  for  him,  and,  with  one  bound  forward, 
he  fell  at  the  foot  of  the  altar-stepe,  where  stood  the 
ofiUciating  priest  with  his  acolytes  grouped  around. 
"  Hold !"  cried  he.  "  What  means  this  impious 
interruption?" 

He  descended  the  steps  with  his  hand  raised 
towards  Conrad,  who  was  about  to  spring  upon  the 
fallen  man.  The  service  ceased,  the  wordiippers 
crowded  to  the  spot  where  Vanbruggen  lay.  The 
priest  slowly  approached,  and  ordered  the  sacristans 
to  raise  him.  They  did  :  there  was  a  moment  a 
silence,  when  the  priest,  looking  long  upon  the  face 
now  upturned  to  the  light,  said  solemnly,  *'  Re- 
quiescat  in  pace !" 

The  body  lay  motionless  in  the  arms  of  the 
sacristans,  the  eyes  still  wide  open ;  but  the  heart 
was  pulseless.  A  few  drops  of  dark-coloured  blood 
oozed  slowly  from  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

Far  from  his  pursuers  and  persecutors,  from  the 
blind  fury  of  the  mob,  and  the  blinder  prejudice  of 
his  foes — escaped  where  none  could  follow  him 
now — for  ever,  and  for  ever,  Jacques  Vanbruggen 
had  found  Sanctuary  I 
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Thebe  jire,  in  the  history  of  human  society, 
certain  crises,  which  have  most  materially  affected 
the  future  course  of  the  world,  and  have  decided, 
it  would  seem,  the  circumstances  of  succeeding 
ages.  Most  men  are  of  opinion  that  our  own  is 
one  of  those  critical  periods ;  and  that  coming 
generations  of  mankind  will  see  that,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  there  was  as  great  a  change  made 
ia  both  social  and  political  conditions  as  could  be 
shown  to  have  ever  taken  place  during  any  portion 
of  time. 

Whether  the  great  importance  that  we  attach 
to  our  own  generation  is  just  or  not,  we  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  unwonted  restlessness 
that  is  to  be  seen  in  almost  every  department  of 
human  knowledge.  Men  are  not  content  with  old 
paths  now ;  they  are  all  looking  after  new  ones. 
Tlie  progress  of  discovery  during  the  last  half  cen- 
tury has  been  greater  than  during  the  three  cen- 
turies preceding.  We  are  not  content  to  tread  in 
the  steps  of  our  fathers.  We  travel  with  the  velo- 
city of  the  bird  in  its  flight,  and  send  our  messages 
on  the  wings  of  the  lightning.  We  search  out 
every  nook,  not  only  of  earth  but  of  heaven  also, 
to  find  something  fresh ;  and  we  seem  fast  re- 
ducing ourselves  to  the  condition  of  the  Mace- 
donian king,  who  had  no  further  field  for  con- 
quest. 

There  are  few  institutions,  religious,  social,  or 
political,  but  have  had  to  undergo  a  searching 
scrutiny.  Potentates  have  fallen,  adventurers 
have  prospered.  Old  landmarks  have  vanished — 
all  is  changing  and  dissolving ;  and  many  a  heart, 
not  naturally  timid,  dreads  the  future  that  appears 
to  be  reserved  for  our  children. 

There  is,  however,  one  ground  of  consolation. 
If  it  can  be  shown  that  other  ages  have  had  to  un- 
dergo something  analogous  to  what  we  are  now 
undergoing,  then  we  may  hope  that  our  own 
clouded  atmosphere,  whatever  may  be  the  accom- 
panying storms,  may  bo  not  only  cleared  by  these 
storms,  but  may  have  derived  great  benefit  from 
the  temporary  disturbance. 

History  points  to  the  Reformation  era  as  that 
which  most  resembles  our  own  age ;  and  we  may, 
perhaps,  trace  in  that  remarkable  period,  not  the 
causes  alone  of  the  wonderful  events  which  then 
occurred,  but  the  effects  they  have  produced  upon 
succeeding  ages,  down  to  our  own.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  consider  the  most  important  cha- 
racteristics of  this  period,  especially  those  which 
have  been  stamped  upon  the  tablets  of  modern 
history,  and  have  distinguished  us  from  our  pre- 
decessors, either  in  ancient  times,  or  in  what  are 
called  the  Dark  Ages. 

If  we  regard  modern  history  as  a  drama  in  five 
acts,  we  may  call  the  first  act  the  Reformation  era, 
extending  from  the  middle  of  the  (iftoeutli  to  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century — the  era  of  lil)c- 
ration  and  activity.  The  second  and  third  acts 
contain  the  next  two  hundred  years,  and  are  occu- 


pied with  those  changes  wliich  shook  the  states  of 
Europe  into  their  present  condition,  and  made 
modern  society  what  it  is ;  while  the  fourth,  that  of 
the  last  hundred  years,  from  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  the  present  day,  is  marked 
by  a  return  to  that  order  of  things  w^hich  had  ex- 
isted during  the  Reformation  era,  and  which  the 
political  and  religious  contests  of  the  intervening 
ages  had  interrupted.  W'e  and  our  fathers  have 
taken  up  and  continued  the  scientific,  the  literary, 
and  the  moral  advancements  which  the  mighty 
men  who  lived  three  hundred  years  ago  had 
commenced.  W^e  have  occupied  the  fourth  act  of 
this  great  drama,  and  continued  the  story  which 
the  first  act  opened ;  while  the  age  we  are  enter- 
ing on,  and  which  our  sons  and  grandsons  will 
witness,  is  believed  by  many  to  be  the  fifth  act, 
or  Ccitastrophe,  of  this  long  historj^  when  the 
drama  will  end,  and  mankind  be  settled  into  their 
true  and  lasting  position. 

Nor  is  the  analogy  here  drawn  between  the  pro- 
gress of  events  during  modern  ages  and  the  plot 
of  a  drama,  a  false  or  unnatural  one.  For  those 
who  first  invented  the  drama,  and  gave  it  its  time- 
hallowed  constitution,  could  not  have  made  it  so 
well  express  the  course  of  the  human  mind,  had 
they  not  had  respect  to  the  usual  march  of  the  out- 
ward history  of  man.  It  ia  not  accidental,  there- 
fore, that  this  eventful  story,  which  has  been  trans- 
acting in  Europe  since  the  destruction  of  the  last 
vestiges  of  ancient  civilisation,  assumes  the  dra- 
matic form ;  with  the  first  act,  the  Reformation 
era,  foreshadowing^  and  sketching  out  what  was  to 
come;  the  second  and  third  occupied  with  a  settle- 
ment of  the  important  characters  of  the  piece ;  the 
fourth,  which  we  arc  now  closing,  returning  to  the 
same  thread  of  narrative  as  the  first,  to  be  followed 
by  the  catastrophe,  or  termination,  now  about  to  be 
enacted. 

This  Reformation  era  especially  claims  our  at- 
tention, because  wo  have  continued  what  was  then 
begun  ;  and  we  shall  understand  our  own  circum- 
stances far  better  if  wo  are  able  to  appreciate  those 
which  distinguished  that  remarkable  age.  Wc 
may  look,  then,  upon  the  period  we  are  about  to 
consider  as  the  seed-time  of  our  own  harvest; 
while  we  may  also  be  satisfied  that  the  interven- 
ing period,  though  appearing  as  an  interruption, 
was  really  as  requisite  for  the  full  development  of 
the  genius  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuricf 
as  the  rest  in  the  ground  is  needed  for  the  sown 
com. 

It  ife,  in  general,  exceedingly  diflficult  to  select 
any  single  event  as  marking  off  one  portion  of  his- 
tory from  another,  as  there  is  no  particular  day 
when  one  generation  of  men  is  removed  to  make 
room  for  the  next,  or  when  the  transactions  that 
then  occur  are  independent  of  those  that  preceded 
them.  But  in  the  period  we  are  now  speaking  of 
there  was  one  event  with  which  so  much  after- 
wards was  connected  that  we  shall  be  justified  in 
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regarding  it  as  the  opening  scene  in  the  drama  of 
modern  history. 

We  mean  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks,  in  1453,  which  we  shall  show  gave  an  im- 
pulse to  that  nascent  activity  of  the  West,  both  in 
the  direction  of  intellectual  and  of  geographical 
research,  and  was  nearly  concerned  in  the  impor- 
tant changes  that  then  took  place. 

The  first  characteristic  of  this  period  which  pre- 
sents itself  to  our  notice  is  the  re-opening  of  those 
treasures  of  ancient  learning  which  had  long  been 
stored  up  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Greek  empire, 
the  very  farthest  comer  of  Europe,  till  the  sack  of 
the  city  by  the  victorious  Sultan  drove  into  the 
capitals  of  the  West  many  learned  Greeks,  who 
carried  with  them,  as  their  most  precious  treasure, 
a  knowledge  of  their  fine  old  language,  from  that 
time  forward  to  be  closely  studied  by  all  scholars, 
and  to  become  the  biisis  of  operation  upon  w^hich 
have  been  raised  the  literature  and  the  science  of 
modern  life.  In  Italy  especially,  we  know  that 
the  revival  of  learning,  which  soon  spread  through 
Europe,  was  the  consequence  of  the  lectures  on  the 
Greek  language  given  by  the  exiles  from  Turkish 
conquest. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  the  study  of  the  Greek 
language  had  before  made  some  slight  progress  in 
the  cities  of  Italy.  The  gradual  absorption  of  the 
Imperial  provinces,  regarded  at  the  time  as  an  un- 
mitigated evil,  proved  to  be  the  unnoticed  cause  of 
the  rise  in  the  West  of  a  love  of  letters.  The 
name  of  Emanuel  Chrysoloras,  the  Emperor's  am- 
bassador, is  mentioned  as  the  great  promoter  of 
tliis  ancient  learning  at  Rome  and  at  Pavia ;  and 
we  may  admire  the  providential  arrangement 
which  rekindled  in  Italy  a  small  spark  of  her 
former  intellectual  power  before  the  siege  of  Con- 
stantinople destroyed  it  in  the  East.  In  the  rich 
language  of  Gibbon,  "  The  arms  of  the  Turks  un- 
'  doubtedly  pressed  the  flight  of  the  Muses ;  yet  we 
may  tremble  at  the  thought  that  Greece  might , 
have  been  overwhelmed  with  her  schools  and 
libraries  before  Europe  had  emerged  from  the 
deluge  of  barbarism;  that  the  seeds  of  science 
might  have  been  scattered  by  the  winds  before  the 
Italian  soil  was  prepared  for  their  cultivation." 
(Vol.  xii.  chap.  66.) 

But  the  great  impetus  given  to  these  studies  was 
from  the  last  blow,  the  entire  subjugation  of 
Oriental  Christianity ;  when  learned  men  fled  to 
the  West,  and  were  obliged  to  resort  to  teaching 
in  order  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  and  would  there- 
fore impart  far  more  effectually  a  knowledge  of 
their  subjects  than  if  they  were  lecturing  for  their 
own  gratification.  As  the  historian  just  quoted 
saysy  ''The  restoration  of  the  Greek  letters  in 
Italy  was  prosecuted  by  a  series  of  emigrants, 
who  were  destitute  of  fortune,  and  endowed  with 
learning,  or  at  least  with  language.  From  the 
terror  or  oppression  of  the  Turkish  arms,  the 
natives  of  Tbessalonica  and  Constantinople  es- 
caped to  a  land  of  freedom,  curiosity  and  wealth." 
(Ibid,) 

This  event,  then,  this  day  of  tribulation  for  the 
Chorches  of  the  East,  was  of  paramount  importance 
in  determining  the  future  destiny  of  the  intellects 


of  Europe.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  migkt 
have  been  the  result  if,  when  Italy  was  thurstiog 
for  knowledge,  the  Mahommedan  hordes  had  not 
driven  to  them  a  sufficient  and  a  satisfying  supply. 
And  tliat  this  emigration  must  have  produced  an 
extraordinary  change  upon  European  modes  of 
thinking,  will  be  at  once  evident,  if  we  remember 
that  it  took  men  from  the  childish  legends  of  the 
monastery,  the  barbarous  logic  of  the  schools,  the 
debased  art  of  the  merchant  guilds,  and  brought 
them  to  the  histories  of  a  Thucydides  or  a  Xeno- 
phon,  the  philosophy  of  a  Plato,  or  the  enchant- 
ing creations  of  a  Phidias. 

In  one  respect,  especially,  did  this  resurrection 
from  ignorance  affect  our  actual  position.  Along 
with  the  treasures  of  classical  Greece,  came  also 
that  fur  more  precious  wealth,  the  Scriptures  in 
their  original  tongue,  and  a  more  correct  acquaint- 
ance with  the  truths  contained  in  them.  From  the 
teaching  of  the  Greek  emigrants  came  tho^e 
Italian  and  German  scholar^  Paggio,  and  Reuchliu. 
and  Erasmus,  and  others  who,  though  reforming 
literature  only,  and  not  venturing  to  lay  their 
pruning  knives  to  the  Church,  yet  guided  those, 
younger  and  bolder  men  who  liberated  all  North 
Western  Europe  from  priestly  chain?,  and  regained 
for  us  the  right  of  thinking  for  ourselves.  Ami 
it  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  the  jwwerful 
Florentine  family  of  the  Medici,  whose  generoo. 
encouragement  protected  the  scholarship  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  by  that  pa- 
tronage fostered  the  Reformation,  produced  aL-' 
Leo  X.,  against  whose  polished  infidelity  tii*' 
torrent  burst  from  Germanv  and  Switzerland,  anil 
almost  overwhelmed  the  relics  of  medieval  bdjw- 
stition.  While,  in  another  generation,  a  scion  of 
this  same  fiimily,  the  infamous  Catherine  de  Mediei, 
perpetrated  the  butchery  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
and  by  her  crime  did  as  much  to  insure  an  abhc»r- 
reuce  of  her  creed  as  her  illustrious  ancestors  bail 
done  to  cherish  the  rise  of  the  Reformation,  by 
throwing  the  lamp  of  science  over  the  darkness  uf 
their  age. 

Simultaneously  with  the  thirst  for  knowledi;e 
came  the  strong  desire  to  possess  some  more  ef- 
fective means  of  propagating  it  than  the  art  of  the 
copyist  was  capable  of  affording.  The  prindng- 
press,  though  perhaps  known  in  the  preceding 
age,  acquired  its  practical  usefulness  only  in  the 
Refonnation  era,  and  was  doubtless,  in  some 
measure,  both  a  cause  and  an  effect  of  the  revivetl 
learning  of  the  period.  It  was  demanded  by  the 
increasing  stores  of  science,  and  when  in  existence. 
it  dispersed,  by  its  almost  magical  instrumentality, 
into  all  quarters  of  the  civilised  world,  that  same 
know*ledgo  which  would  otherwise  have  ctill 
marched  on  at  its  former  tedious  pace. 

The  sudden  rise  of  the  printing-press  at  this 
time  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  thing 
itself,  the  mere  employment  of  moveable  types, 
seems  so  simple  that  we  wonder  why  men  did  not 
discover  it  sooner,  But,  in  truth,  as  we  have  said, 
an  invention  of  this  kind  is  scarcely  ever  brought 
prominently  forward  until  society  has  actaally 
felt  the  want  of  it  And  thus,  although  from  the 
earliest  ages  men  made  impressions  from  seals; 
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and  although  fused  blocks  for  pictures,  like  our 
woodcuts,  were  anciently  employed,  it  was  not 
till  the  fifteenth  century  that  printing,  properly 
speaking,  by  means  of  moveable  metallic  types,  was 
practised :  and  not  till  the  period  under  considera- 
tion, the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  centuries,  that  it  made  any  progress 
from  the  workshops  of  the  first  printers,  or  was 
known  otherwise  than  as  a  curious  art  belonging 
to  one  particular  association  of  artisans. 

Prom  its  first  introduction,  the  printing-press 
was  regarded  as  the  main  instrument  for  pro- 
pagating the  Reformation.  The  religious  move- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century,  under  Luther  and 
Zuingle,  would  probably  have  met  with  the  same 
fate  as  that  of  the  fifteenth,  under  Huss  and  Jerome, 
if  men's  minds  had  not  been  too  much  enlightened 
to  be  easily  quelled  by  the  rough  hand  of  autho- 
rity, or  if  the  printing-press  had  not  rendered  it 
impossible  to  destroy  what  admitted  of  indefinite 
multiplication.  And  the  great  printers  of  the 
time  were  generally  found  to  favour,  if  not  the 
Reformation,  yet  at  least  that  liberty  of  mind  upon 
which  the  Beformation  rested. 
^  In  intellectual  research,  therefore,  the  Reforma- 
tion era  stands  pre-eminently  marked  by  an  almost 
universal  activity,  and  the  results  then  attained 
have  not  been  materially  changed  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  century  which  has  just  terminated. 
But  this  restlessness,  this  unconscious  obedience  to 
a  mysterious  power  to  advance  rapidly  in  acquire- 
ment, was  not  confined  to  studious  or  reflecting 
men.  The  impetus  was  felt  through  all  parts  of 
society.  Those  undaunted  and  energetic  men  who 
first  dared  to  leave  the  boundaries  of  the  known 
world  in  quest  of  distant  lands,  were  influenced  by 
tlie  same  spirit  as  ruled  the  timid  erudition  of 
Erasmus,  or  the  intellectual  freedom  of  Luther. 
The  thirst  for  discovery  was  not  more  ardent  in 
those  pioneers  of  modern  opinion  than  in  the  fear- 
less adventurers  who  sailed  to  India  or  America. 
The  activity  of  the  scholar  and  the  buccaneer  were 
both  different  phases  of  one  actuating  principle, 
the  unquiet  of  a  time  of  crisis,  when  society  is 
making  one  of  its  rapid  strides  forward.  And  the 
universal  feeling  of  such  a  movement  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact,  that  the  three  great  geographical  dis- 
coveries of  the  period,  that  of  America  by  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  that  of  Newfoundland  by  Sebas- 
tian Cabot,  and  the  sea-voyage  to  India  by  Vasco 
tie  Gama,  were  made  simultaneously  within  the 
last  few  years  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

We  have  seen  that  the  occupation  of  the  Greek 
empire  and  the  ancient  seats  of  civilisation  by  the 
Turks  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  causes  of  the 
revival  of  learning  in  the  West ;  and  it  is  hardly 
questionable  that  the  same  cause  forced  men  into 
travelling  over  the  Atlantic  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

For  generations  previously,  probably  from  the 
first  colonisation  of  the  world,  intercourse  between 
west  and  east  had  been  kept  up  by  travelling  mer- 
chants, who  had  sufficient  courage  to  bring  from 
the  remote  India,  or  Cathay,  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives,  and  during  a  painfully  protracted  journey, 
TOch  treasures  as  might  excite  the  cupidity  or  the 
admiration  of  wealthy  Christians.     At  the  time 
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when  men  were  beginning  to  desire  some  more 
expeditious  and  less  hazardous  line  bi  route,  the 
Ottoman  power  had  blocked  up  the  way,  arid,  ren- 
dered travelling  far  more  hazardous  than  et-fer  it 
had  been.  Islamism  stood  on  the  middle  grotind 
of  the  civilised  world,  and  at  the  same  time  had 
been  driven  out  of  Spain.  The  Christians  of  thfs 
fine  peninsula  burned  to  roll  back  upon  the  East 
the  tide  of  conquest  that  had  begun  to  retire  from 
their  own  shores ;  and  some  portion  of  the  adven- 
turoutf  spirit  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
originated  in  a  half-awakened  feeling  that  the  Cross 
was  now  to  move  eastwards,  as  the  Orescent  had 
been  for  so  many  centuries  moving  westwards. 
There  came  tliis  desire  of  attacking  Islam  from 
those  nations  which  could  look  over  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  the  Atlantic,  and  there  came  also  the  in- 
quiry whether,  since  land-carriage  was  denied, 
ships  might  not  carry  forth  the  adventurers.  And 
an  important  invention  accomplished  for  them  what 
the  printing-press  did  for  the  discoveries  of  the 
scholar. 

But  the  instrument  we  now  spea^  of — the 
mariner  8  compass — ^was  not  forced  into  existence 
as  the  printing-press  was,  by  the  requirements  of 
the  age.  The  compass  seems  to  have  been  known 
for  many  years  even  in  Europe,  and  for  many  more 
in  the  East,  as  a  curious  toy,  before  men  imagined 
it  might  serve  to  guide  them  over  the  trackless 
ocean,  where  no  headlands  could  point  the  way, 
and  where  the  first  overcast  night  would  deprive 
them  of  the  uncertain  direction  of  the  stars.  It 
was  this  curious  toy  which  turned  the  ocean  into  a 
highway  of  nations ;  and,  in  the  event,  gave  to  the 
sea-girt  Britain,  possessing  the  most  ample  mari- 
time resources,  dominion  over  America  on  the  one 
hand,  and  India  on  the  other. 

These  discoveries  belonged,  then,  to  the  western 
outports  of  Europe— chiefly  to  the  Iberian  penin- 
sula, and  in  a  small  degree  to  England.  Columbus, 
a  Genoese  in  the  service  of  Spain,  landed  on  one 
of  the  Pahama  Islands  in  1492 ;  Cabot,  in  a  Bristol 
ship,  touched  at  Labrador  in  1497;  and  in  1498, 
the  Portuguese  Vasco  de  Gama  did  what  Columbus 
intended  to  do.  He  found  the  true  sea-voyage  to 
India  by  sailing  round  the  extreme  southern  point 
of  Africa,  and  landing  at  Calicut,  on  the  Malabar 
coast. 

We  say  that  De  Gama  did  what  Columbus  pur- 
posed doing ;  for,  as  it  is  well  known,  the  ifius- 
trious  Genoese  was  obeying  the  common  spirit  of 
his  age  in  seeking  westward,  over  the  ocean,  the  way 
to  the  magnificent  Indies.  Satisfied  as  this  great 
man  was  of  the  convexity  of  the  globe,  he  believed 
he  might  go  round  in  a  contrary  direction  to  reach 
the  land  of  gold  and  diamonds ;  and  so  impressed 
were  he  and  his  contemporaries  with  this  belief, 
that  when  first  land  was  reached,  it  was  imagined 
to  be  an  island  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  itself 
a  part  of  the  Indies;  which  impression  was  so 
strong  that,  ever  afterwards,  the  important  group 
of  islands  lying  between  North  and  South  Ameri^ 
were  called  the  West  Indies,  even  when  the  ttiis- 
take  was  discovered,  and  the  two  huge  contine&ta 
of  the  western  hemisphere  proved  that  OolnmbuB 
had  not  got  half-way  to  the  India  he  was  see^n^. 
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Tet  tbia  new  workl  became  of  far  greater  value 
to  Europe  than  even  the  peninsula  of  India  could 
be.  It  gave  to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  races 
in  the  south,  and  subsequently  to  the  Anglo-Saxons 
in  the  north,  vast  and  rich  territories,  where  they 
could  increase  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  their 
European  homes.  No  lesson  is  more  instructive 
than  the  fact  that  these  two  extremities  of  Europe, 
Britain  and  Iberia,  both  actuated  by  an  unconquer- 
aUe  spirit  of  enterprise,  have  met  with  so  remark- 
able a  difference  in  their  destiny. 

But  great  as  were  the  solid  advantages  which 
came  to  the  world  from  the  knowledge  of  those 
immense  lands  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  the 
more  immediate  and  the  more  remarkable  change 
was  due  to  Vasco  de  Gama's  discovery  of  a  sea- 
route  to  the  eastern  centres  of  civilisation.  There 
is  no  feature  in  modern  life  that  contrasts  more 
strikingly  with  the  state  of  things  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  than  the  difference  of  relative  importance  in 
Hiost  European  and  some  Asiatic  countries ;  the 
maritime  being  generally  elevated,  while  the  in- 
land have  sunk. 

Before  men  took  to  sea  voyages,  the  flourishing 
countries  or  cities  of  the  earth  were  situated  where 
the  merchant  or  the  traveller  usually  passed.  On 
the  road  from  west  to  east,  over  the  entire  track  of 
eivilised  life,  lay  all  the  places  known  as  great, 
or  powerful,  or  opulent.  The  free  towns  of  Ger- 
many, the  vigorous  states  of  Italy,  the  Levant,  and 
the  seats  of  the  Caliphs  on  the  Tigris  and  Eu< 
phrates,  are  almost  on  ona  line,  stretching  from 
the  German  to  the  Indian  oceans.  But  no  sooner 
did  the  mariner  s  compass  give  facility  to  any  ex- 
tent of  maritime  journeying,  and  Columbus  and  De 
Gama  open  their  ship-roads  to  the  farthest  parts  of 
the  globe,  than  these  famed  localities  languished 
and  died,  giving  place  to  countries  on  the  new 
pathway  of  the  deep.  What  now  are  Nuremberg, 
and  Venice,  and  Constantinople,  and  Bagdad,  to 
London  or  Now  York,  or  even  Liverpool  and 
Bristol  ?  These  were  founded  upon  the  nautical 
highway  of  nations,  as  those  were  upon  the  more 
tedious  road  of  hill  and  dale.  The  compass 
pointed  to  the  north,  not  for  the  ship's  crew  alone. 
It  made  men  turn  their  eyes  from  the  republics  of 
Italy,  and  the  dominions  of  the  Ottoman,  to  the 
small  island  which  forms  the  outport  of  the  Euro- 
pean confederation,  and  which  has  been  permitted 
to  spread  her  language,  her  laws,  and  her  faith, 
over  an  extent  of  surface  which  the  sun  never 
leaveflk 

It  is  wonderful  that  this  change  of  locomotion 
should  have  been  contemporary  with  the  victories 
of  the  Turks  over  those  portions  of  Christendom 
ehiefiy  afiSected  by  these  considerations ;  although, 
as  we  have  said,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this 
change  was  partly  an  effect  of  those  victories. 
When  every  year  witnessed  some  additional  pro- 
Tineas  torn  from  the  Cross,  to  give  lustre  to  the 
Crescent ;  and  when  all  the  regions  lying  midway 
between  th«  ends  of  the  civilised  world  owned  the 
away  of  that  impetuous  power  which  had  swept 
over  Asia  and  Africa,  and  part  of  Europe,  without 
ekeck,  and  which  now  threatened  destruction  to 
thd  very  existence  of  Christianity ;  and  when  the 


last  great  blow  was  struck  by  the  Turk  gaining 
Constantinople  and  the  command  of  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Mediterranean — thoughtful  men  might 
have  deemed  that  Europe's  destiny  was  accom- 
plished, since  so  gigantic  an  enemy  held  the  gata 
which  led  to  the  other  half  of  the  human  family. 

And  if  that  portion  of  the  earth  now  occupied  by 
the  Turks  had  retained  the  marked  superiority  it 
once  enjoyed,  can  we  venture  to  say  what  might 
have  been  the  success  of  Islamism  ?  But,  from  the 
moment  that  the  Queen  ofthe  East,  Constantinople, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  its  present  possessors,  it 
lost  the  value  it  had  had  while  Christians  held  it. 
Nor  can  we  help  admiring  that  providential  ar- 
rangement of  events  which  not  only  brought  good 
out  of  evil,  by  building  up  both  modern  leaning 
and  modern  enterprise  upon  the  fall  of  that  great 
city,  but  which  also  prevented  the  evil  from 
spreading  farther,  by  depriving  the  empire  of  the 
East  of  its  worth  as  soon  as  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemies  of  Christ,  and  the  assertors  of 
persuasion  by  the  sword. 

But  one  point  remains  to  be  noticed  with  regard 
to  the  Eeformation  era,  and  that  so  prominent 
that  it  may  be  a  matter  of  wonder  why  we  have 
not  noticed  it  before.  But  the  religious  reformation 
of  that  period,  although  in  our  eyes  by  far  the  most 
important  of  all  the  great  events  which  were  tlien 
enacted,  was  rather  an  effect  of  many  causes  com- 
bined than  a  spontaneous  movement.  And  as  itia 
our  wish  to  point  out  the  causes  of  the  great  changes 
which  shook  that  critical  age,  in  order  thatwc 
may  gather  wisdom  by  comparing  with  them  the 
changes  going  on  in  our  own  equally  shifting 
generation,  we  do  not  desire  to  enter  upon  a  con- 
sideration of  this  Keformation  otherwise  than  &3 
connected  with  the  other  advancements  of  the 
period. 

We,  indeed,  who  believe  that  Christianity  is  the 
chief  of  all  acquirements,  and  the  Bible  the  most 
precious  of  all  God's  gifts,  are  ready  to  acquiesce 
in  the  natural  order  of  events,  that  when  men's 
understandings  were  opened,  and  materials  were 
provided  for  their  exercise,  human  beings  shonld 
be  taught  new  lessons  concerning  their  creed,  their 
worship,  their  religious  history,  and  their  future 
life ;  and  should  be  roused  to  shake  off  the  false 
superstructure  which  an  age  of  dark  barbarism  had 
grafted  upon  Christianity,  almost  with  the  same 
effort  as  that  by  which  they  escaped  from  the  wuit 
of  literature,  or  the  ignorance  of  geography.  We 
have  before  intimated,  what,  indeed,  must  be  pal- 
pable, that  the  surprising  increase  of  learning  st 
this  time  was  one  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  the 
Reformation ;  that  the  sack  of  Constantinople  dif- 
fused a  love  of  letters  through  Western  Europe; 
and  that  the  Greek  exiles  brought  along  with  them 
a  knowledge  of  the  language  m  which  the  Scrip- 
tures are  written.  So  that  this  apparently  terrible 
shock  given  to  the  Cross,  was,  m  reality,  a  lever 
to  raise  Christianity  from  its  middle-age  oondidoo 
to  its  present  state  of  philosophic  enlightenment 

It  is  more  difficult  to  prove  that  this  same  anni- 
hilation of  Christian  empire  in  the  East  aided  the 
Reformation,  through  the  means  of  the  geogra- 
phical discoveries  into  which  it  c^tunly  fore^ 
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the  western  nations  of  Europe.  Bat  although  this 
line  of  proof  is  not  so  readily  traced  as  that  tlirongh 
the  advance  of  literature,  yet  it  may  also  be  seen, 
with  a  little  trouble.  For,  when  wo  remember 
that  this  spirit  of  progress  was  universally  felt — 
that  is,  not  only  by  the  retiring,  truth-loving  man 
of  stud}',  but  by  the  unquiet,  ferocious  man  of 
warlike  adventure,  we  may  be  thankful  for  the 
strong  inducement  then  held  out  to  men  of  such  a 
stamp,  to  use  their  energies  rather  in  search  of 
distant  adventures,  than  in  the  persecution  of  opi- 
nions that  Were  distasteful  to  the  dominant  eccle- 
siastical power. 

We  know  that  this  hierarchy  could  hurl  the 
whole  military  strength  of  Christendom  against 
the  Saracens.  We  know  that  it  could  invoke  the 
chivalry  of  Europe  to  a  more  disgraceful  crusade 
against  the  unfortunate  Albigenses ;  that  it  could 
command  the  martial  chiefs  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury to  violate  their  oaths,  and  murder  the  re- 
formers who  incurred  the  censure  of  the  Council  of 
Florence.  We  read  that,  in  another  age,  the  trucu- 
lent ferocity  of  an  Alva,  or  the  devilish  cunning  of 
a  Catherine  de  Medici,  could  aid  that  same  eccle- 
siastical power  in  crushing  the  heretics,  whose 
nambers  were  becoming  so  troublesome.  We  can- 
not, therefore,  doubt  that  much  of  this  persecuting 
spirit  was  drained  off  into  the  adventures  of  Pi- 
zarro,  or  of  Cortes,  or  the  Albuquerques,  in  the 
far  off  regions  of  the  world ;  and  thus  anti-papal 
opinions,  unchecked  by  actual  extermination,  grew 
and  spread,  until  they  were  too  powerful  and  too 
deeply-rooted  to  be  easily  torn  up. 

Tliis  religious  change  was  doubtless  accomjia- 
nied  by  many  faults,  many  excesses.  We  may 
admit  that  the  actuating  motives  of  some  of  its 
chief  promoters  were  reprehensible.  But,  whether 
or  not  we  agree  with  the  religious  Reformation,  we 
must  perceive  that  the  curious  prying  into  the 
foundations  of  the  popular  creed  was  but  one  phase 
of  the  same  inquiring  spirit  which  reformed  litera- 
ture, and  discovered  the  farthest  limits  of  the 
earth,  and  which  obliged  itself  to  invent  the 
printing-press  and  the  mariner's  compass  for  the 
fortheranee  of  those  inquiries;  and  we  may  be 
qnite  certain  that  the  choice  then  put  before  man- 
kind was  simply  this  alternative  :  "  Shall  we  re- 
main in  the  stagnation  of  the  last  thousand  years, 
or  shall  we  join  in  the  stream  of  progress  ?**  And 
those  who  believe  the  first  part  of  the  alternative 
to  have  been  impossible,  must  also  believe  that  the 
onward  march  of  scriptural  investigation  could  not 
he  stayed ;  and  that  the  business  of  a  wise  man 
was  to  avoid  only  the  evils  necessarily  accompany- 
ing change  of  every  kind,  and  to  adopt  such  por- 
tions of  the  change  as  were  intended  for  the  benefit 
of  the  bmnan  race. 

We  stand,  as  we  have  said,  in  an  age  which 
resembles,  in  many  respects,  the  age  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Oar  generation  is  marked,  as  that  era 
was,  by  the  most  marvellous  discoveries,  both  intel- 
lectnal  and  material;  and  as  we  have  seen  the 
scholars  of  the  fifteenth  century  urged  on  by  an 
uncontrollable  love  of  learning,  which,  in  its  de- 
scent to  our  own  times,  has  only  gradually  in- 
creased the  number  of  students,  so  wc  know  that 


now  an  immense  stride  is  making  towards  g^afer 
knowledge  and  higher  mental  cultivation,  no 
longer  by  recluse  scholars  only,  or  by  a  few  men 
of  leisure,  but  by  multitudes — perhaps,  by  the 
whole  of  humanity.  We  may  not  like  this  modern 
tendency,  but  it  is  quite  beyond  oar  control.  It 
miist  go  on ;  and  those  who  seek  to  arrest  it  are 
acting  the  part  of  those  who  would  check  the  tor- 
rent of  an  im])etuous  stream ;  they  will  turn  it 
from  its  safe  channel  to  overwhelm  the  adjacent 
lands. 

That  some  social  change  will  ensue  is,  perhaps, 
an  ascertained  fact ;  but  we  have  no  power  to  stsmd 
in  the  way  of  that  change.  We  may  only  endea* 
vour  to  make  it  gradual  and  harmless,  instead  of 
being  violent  and  revolutionary.  In  this  respect, 
we  resemble  most  closely  the  men  of  the  Reforma- 
tion era,  whose  grandchildren  witnessed  the  wars 
and  the  political  activity,  as  well  as  the  less  noticed 
social  shiftings  which  distinguished  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  and  the  history  of  those  times  has 
been  written  in  vain,  if  it  do  not  teach  us  to  avoid 
the  errors  which  led  to  those  terrible  scenes — ^which 
errors  and  which  crimes  lie  at  the  door  of  the  de- 
luded men  who  would  not  direct  the  irrerfstible 
flood  of  intellectual  knowledge. 

In  maritime  discovery,  we  cannot  rival  the  men 
of  that  age,  because  they  left  us  scarcely  anything 
to  discover.  But,  not  here  to  speak  of  the  re- 
searches made  no  longer  by  the  navigator  oyer  the 
earth*s  surface,  but  by  the  'geologist  into  its  inte- 
rior, or  by  the  astronomer  up  to  the  stars  of  heaven, 
or  by  the  chemist  into  the  material  substances 
of  which  the  world  is  formed — we  have  seen  the 
successful  effort  made  (when  there  was  no  more 
land  to  discover)  to  move  along  with  a  velocity  to 
which  there  appears  to  be  no  limit.  The  huraan 
mind,  being  now  in  a  similar  state  of  activity  as  H 
was  four  hundred  years  ago,  will  find  objects  to 
work  upon ;  and  the  same  class  of  intellects  which 
then  brought  to  light  the  mariner's  compass  to 
guide  them  over  the  perilous  ocean  to  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  earth,  have  now  been  occupied  in  de- 
veloping the  powers  of  steam  that  may  carry  them 
more  safely  and  more  expeditiously  over  both  sea 
and  land. 

From  the  first  use  of  the  compass  down  to  tmt 
own  day,  sea-travelling  has  held  undispoted  pre- 
eminence over  land-travelling;  and,  as  yet,  the 
same  nations  and  places  retain  the  high  nuik  they 
had  attained  ere  the  Reformation  era  closed.  Bat 
we  have  seen,  almost  yesterday,  a  change  in  the 
means  of  transit,  as  great  as  the  navigators  of  the 
fifteenth  century  saw  when  they  taught  men  to 
prefer  the  sea  to  the  land.  The  steam-engine  and  the 
railway  are  bringing  us  back  to  the  same  road  as 
the  contemporaries  of  Colnmbns  abandoned  when 
they  knew  of  ships  and  the  mariner's  compass. 
We  shall  move  more  rapidly  than  did  Marco  Pblo 
and  Sir  John  Mandeville ;  but  we  shall  visit  the 
same  places,  and  rest  at  the  same  stations  as  they 
did ;  and  no  one  may  say  what  causes  shall  pre- 
vent, not  only  Venice  and  the  Adriatic,  Constan- 
tinople and  the  Bosphoms,  but  Balsora  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  from  again  rising  to  the  same  im- 
portance they  once  enjoyed,  now  the  modem  inve^ 
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tion  of  a  sea-voyage  is  yielding  to  the  yet  more 
modem  improvement  of  the  ancient  land -travelling. 

And  thus,  if  it  be  trae  that  the  tendency  of  the 
present  age  is  to  restore  to  those  regions  the  valae 
which  once  was  theirs,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the 
Ottoman  empire  is  existing  upon  sufferance  alone, 
may  it  be  that  this  Mohammedan  scourge  shall 
cease  to  injure  when  it  shall  have  ceased  from 
chastening  ?  And  may  there  be  some  reality  in 
the  long-cherished  visions  of  the  ancient  race  of 
wandering  merchants  now  scattered  over  the  world, 
that  the  most  favoured  portion  of  this  Ottoman 
empire,  the  land  which  commands  the  Mediter- 
ranean towards  Europe,  and  looks  down  the  noble 
streams  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  into  Asia,  is 
destined  for  them  ?  Is  it  likely  that  the  same  race, 
now  grasping  the  most  powerful  influences  by  their 
money  in  a  money-seeking  generation,  may  retain 
that  influence  when  they  shall  become  a  thoroughly 
Christianised  people,  no  longer  worshipping  mam- 
mon, and  shall  be  seated  in  the  chief  part  of  the 
earth,  disseminating  blessings  to  the  nations 
around? 

We  have  said  that  the  changes  of  the  Reforma- 
tion era  raised  our  own  island  to  the  summit  of 
prosperity,  because  she  was  placed  so  as  to  be  able 
to  lead  the  wondrous  enterprise  of  the  age.  And 
if  we  are  returning  to  the  state  of  things  which 
had  previously  existed^  shall  our  land  be  thrust 
down  from  its  eminent  position,  and  become  again 
what  she  was  in  the  middle  ages  ?  This  is  a  ter- 
rible question,  which  no  man  can  venturo  to 
answer.  But  a  few  considerations  on  the  very  dif- 
ferent destinies  that  have  come  upon  England  and 
upon  Spain  (the  countries  most  affected  by  the 
shiflings  of  the  fifteenth  century)  may  teach  us  not 
only  lessons  for  the  future,  but  reasons  for  not 
desponding. 

England  and  Spain  both  became  great  maritime 
kingdoms,  and  both  were  sea-girt,  and  on  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  The  Iberians,  however, 
had  the  start  of  us,  and  the  prestige  belonging  to 
such  an  advantage.  But  from  that  day  to  this  they 
seem  to  have  been  gradually  sinking  into  unim- 
portant states.  The  wealth  they  obtained  destroyed 
those  who  grasped  it;   and  the  historian,  while 

fazing  on  the  peculiarly  favourable  position  of 
pain  and  Portugal  for  becoming  first-rate  powers, 
commanding  the  most  important  sea  and  the  most 
frequented  ocean,  is  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
their  American  dependencies,  their,  at  one  time, 
almost  world-wide  dominions,  proved  the  greatest 
curse  to  the  countries  then  regarded  as  the  finest 
in  Christendom.  Whereas  England,  which  in  the 
Beformation  era  was  content  to  pick  up  Uiose  ter- 
ritories which  the  others  had  refused,  has  been 
gradually  advancing,  both  in  riches  and  influence, 
until  she  has  risen  to  her  present  position. 

When  we  connect  this  remarkable  fact  with  the 
consequences  of  the  other  great  phenomenon  of  the 
Beformation  era,  viz.,  the  progress  of  intellectual 
and  religious  freedom ;  can  we  doubt  that  the  one 
people,  following  both  directions  of  the  human 
mind,  the  inquiring  and  the  adventurous — the 
labours  of  the  scholar  and  the  theologian  equally 
with  those  of  the  colonist  and  the  sailor,  the  rea- 


sonable use  of  the  printing-press  no  less  than  the 
skilful  application  of  the  compass — should  receive 
blessing;  while  our  southern  rivals  should  find 
that  when  God  offered  both  gifts,  and  the  greater 
was  spumed,  the  other  should,  of  necessity,  blight 
and  degrade. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  our  position  as  leaders  of 
the  new  enterprisa  that  shall  again  cause  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  change  places,  as  the  Spa* 
niards  and  Portuguese  were  in  the  analogous 
changes  of  the  Beformation  era ;  and  remember 
that  they  would  appear  to  have  ''  fallen  from  their 
high  estate,"  because  they  shrank  from  intellectual 
activity,  and  were  content  with  a  mere  geo- 
graphical liberty  of  search,  and  only  a  commercial 
or  a  military  influence,  we  may,  perhaps,  under 
the  light  of  their  example,  be  fearful  of  giving  an 
undue  prominence  to  the  material  wealth  of  our 
country,  and  may  rejoice  not  only  that  Britain  goes 
foremost  wiUi  her  ships  and  her  engines,  her  mines 
and  her  factories,  but  that  freedom  of  all  kinds, 
religious  as  well  as  political,  finds  here  a  proper 
home — ^that  we  have  no  dark  Inquisition  fastening 
fetters  on  human  opinion,  or  that  any  authority 
would  venture  to  stop  the  march  of  mental  pro- 
gress, by  saying,  Thus  far  shalt  thou  think  and  no 
farther. 

Not  that  we  would  affirm,  for  one  moment,  the 
permission  of  unbounded  license  in  the  realm  of 
intellect,  any  more  than  in  other  fields  of  action. 
For  God  puts  limits  upon  us.  Our  own  ignorance 
and  imperfectly  developed  faculties  should  make 
us  pause  in  attributing  too  great  an  importance  to 
our  fancied  discoveries,  or  presumed  pre-eminence. 
But  such  moderation  is  a  totally  different  thing 
from  the  attempt  made  by  any  man,  or  any  set  of 
men,  to  take  the  Creator's  place,  and  define  what 
may,  or  may  not,  be  learned.  Which  proscription 
ofopinions  is  wicked  and  ever  futile,  notwitbi^nd- 
ing  the  fact  that  advancement  of  all  kinds  must  be 
impeded  and  obscured  by  errors  and  crimes. 

The  changes  that  will  occur  in  the  coming  gene- 
ration are  not  of  a  nature  to  alarm  those  who  read 
history  rightly.  We  worship  a  Being  to  whom 
we  attribute  supervision  of  human  affairs ;  and  ve 
can,  therefore,  trust  that  He  who  rides  on  the 
storm,  and  brings  out  of  it  the  most  marked  bene- 
fits for  the  material  world,  is  also  guiding  the  out- 
burst of  opinion,  and  will  overrule  it  to  the  sen- 
sible improvement  of  mankind.  There  are  no 
changes  now  threatened  that  did  not  loom  upon 
the  world,  in  a  more  hideous  form,  four  hundred 
years  ago ;  and  we,  if  we  are  wise,  shall  see  that 
these  changes  did  not  eventually  damage  those 
countries  which  joined  in  the  stream  of  intellectual 
progress ;  but  that  the  nations  which  then  most 
successfully  resisted  freedom  of  thought,  although 
at  that  time  the  most  prosperous  of  any,  are  now 
the  least  so. 

Herein  lie  the  warning  and  the  consolation  for 
us.  For  if  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  Italy,  at  one 
time  the  leaders  of  all  knowledge,  or  of  all  enter- 
prise, lost  their  position  through  the  insane  acts  of 
those  who  would  regulate  human  thought  and 
human  faith,  as  though  they  were  blocks  of  marble 
and  masses  of  iron,  so  let  us  be  quite  confident 
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that  those  countries,  now  performing  the  part  of 
drill-masters  over  mental  growth,  from  fear  of  the 
eccentric   form   which   that  growth  occasionally  I 
seems  to  take,  are  on  the  direct  road  to  abasement ' 
and  destitution,  not  only  political  and  religious,  but 
cocial  and  commercial  likewise. 

Again  we  say  that  these  reflections  are  of  as 
great  weight  now,  when  we  are  approaching  some ' 
kind  of  revolution,  and  when  the  alteration  of  the ' 
mode  and  the  line  of  traffick  will  affect  the  relative . 
value  of  most  countries  of  the  world,  as  they  might , 
have  been  in  the  age  of  the  Reformation,  when ; 
similar  changes  were  commencing,  which  have , 
stamped  their  character  upon  all  the  institutions  of 
modem  life. 

Can  any  man  look  upon  the  map  of  Europe  and 
consider  the  positions  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Iberian  peninsula — can  he  recollect  that  when 
the  thunder  of  the  Turk  at  the  gates  of  Constanti- 
nople, in  1453,  opened  the  Reformation  era,  these 
two  regions  had  the  ocean  pathway  given  to  them, 
without  also  calling  to  mind  that,  great  as  were 


the  advantages  enjoyed  by  Spain,  in  internal 
wealth,  in  position,  and  in  priority  of  movement, 
this  era  closed  with  England  formally  separating 
from  Rome,  and  assuming  the  first  place  among 
those  who  proclaimed  liberty  of  conscience ;  while 
her  rival  is  chiefly  known  in  the  sixteenth  century 
as  instigating  the  fires  of  persecution,  and  as 
giving  license  to  the  Duke  of  Alva  to  open  his 
court  of  blood  in  the  Netherlands,  and  attempt  the 
subjugation  of  a  free  and  enlightened  people  by 
penalties  and  massacres,  by  turning  the  land  into 
a  vast  camp,  and  decreeing  that  every  one  should 
think  as  the  tyrant  thought? 

From  that  time,  from  the  time  when  England 
and  Spain,  the  two  countries  of  enterprise^  took 
different  courses  with  intellect  and  religion,  it  be- 
came evident  that  one  must  fall  before  the  other. 
The  overtlirow  of  the  Armada,  in  1 588,  gave  the 
pre-eminence  to  our  island,  which  she  has  ever 
since  retained.  And  this  event  may  be  taken  as 
the  end  of  tbe  Reformation  era,  as  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  was  its  beginning. 
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An  hour  after  dawn,  the  little  bird  whose  cage 
hun^  in  the  chamber  window,  trilling,  quavering, 
rattling  out  his  earliest  fantasia,  roused  the  bride- 
groom from  sleep.  About  an  hour  after  dawn, 
rattling,  quavering,  trilling  his  morning  song,  the 
little  bird  (brother  to  the  above)  whose  cage  hung  in 
flossy *8  chamber  window,  roused  her  also  from  sleep. 
In  morning  toilette,  and  bright  as  any  Diana  from 
the  bath,  Jessy  soon  put  her  bloomy  face  in  compari- 
son with  her  flowers,  as,  admiring  here,  plucking 
a  dead  leaf  there,  she  busied  herself  with  her  bow- 
pots.  Presently  she  went  with  a  serious  air  to  a 
battered  old  trunk  in  a  corner,  and  carefully  took 
thence  a  small  ivory  box.  It  contained  various 
minute  packages  of  flowcr-sccds  ;  and  the  serious 
expression  of  her  face  deej^encd  into  a  sadness  that 
ficemed  at  home  there  as  she  came  to  one  carefully- 
scaled  paper  at  the  bottom  of  the  box.  Jessy 
opened  it,  and  half-a-dozcn  balsam-seeds  fell  into 
a  slightly  trembling  hand :  small,  dusty,  withered- 
looking  seeds — smaller,  more  dusty  and  withered- 
looking  than  balsam-seeds  usually  are,  and  more 
precious. 

Three  summers  agone,  the  plant  from  which 
they  were  derived  was  the  best  and  most  promis- 
ing in  Jessy's  little  conservatory.  Everybody  ad- 
mired it — Godwin  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  playful  sarcasm  in 
any  but  a  doubting  lover.  This,  too,  was  when  the 
plant  was  still  in  its  youth,  and  its  beauties  mainly 
prospective ;  but  John  Godwin  one  day  brought 
its  mistress  a  small  phial  containing  a  bright  vola- 
tile fluid,  prepared  at  the  expense  of  a  night's  rest 
and  as  much  money  as  would  have  bought  almost 


an  entire  stand  at  a  flower-show,  which  he  eaid 
would  cause  her  flower  to  grow  like  a  banyan  and 
blow  like  a  whole  forest  of  acacias.  The  bottle 
was  labelled  in  regular  order — "  INliss  Burton's  pa- 
tient: two  drops  to  betaken  night  and  morning  in 
a  gill  of  rain-water." 

The  effect  of  its  application  to  the  roots  of  the 
flower  proved  almost  marvellous.  Large  and  high 
the  balsam  grew,  with  heavy  branches  round  about 
it ;  and  never  were  blossoms  so  huge,  or  so  many, 
or  so  novel  in  colour,  on  balsam  before.  True, 
they  fell  off  as  soon  as  they  were  fully  blown,  but 
■  then  they  were  reproduced  elsewhere  as  constantly ; 
and  Jessy's  grief  was  great  when,  one  morning, 
she  found  her  pet  altogether  broken  down  and 
faded — suddenly,  as  with  blight,  beyond  hope 
of  resuscitation.  Seeds,  however,  had  been  pre- 
served, and  the  following  spring  were  committed 
to  earth,  hopefully ;  but  they  woke  to  a  by  no 
means  joyful  resurrection.  Wiry  and  puny,  these 
poor  step-children  of  Nature  languished  through 
the  summer' in  sunniest  corners,  putting  forth  nu- 
merous pale  little  blossoms,  and  looking  as  miser- 
ably gay  as  a  faded  beauty  in  a  faded  ball-dress. 
The  next  generation  was  still  more  deplorable ; 
but  ere  the  latest  lingerer  had  abandoned  all  effort 
to  appear  cheerful  in  cheerful  companionship, 
Hope  and  Love  had  closed  their  outer  doors 
against  Jessy  Burton,  and  she  turned  at  once  to  that 
miserable  lingerer,  which  seemed  to  have  lingered 
on  purpose  to  offer  her  the  consolation  of  fellow- 
ship in  affliction. 

In  the  best  hearts,  the  simplest  and  the  strongest, 
a  vein  of  romantic  superstition  will  always  b 
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found — a  hid(ka  spring  sunoonded  by  wholesinne 
Terdnre :  ^ere  k  is  not,  there  is  sickneBs.  And 
tikoagh  it  WAS  very  sentimental  and  very  absurd,  it 
really  did  Jessy  good  to  oompare  her  fortunes  and 
the  fortunes  of  h^  nursling,  .with  feelings  thsit 
went  beyond  mere  wonder  at  a  ooincidenoe.  The 
hope  and  joy  that  erst-time  put  forth  blossom  all 
day  long,  she  woke  one  morning  to  find  altogether 
broken  down  and  fiuled — suddenly,  as  with  blight, 
beyond  hope  of  resuscitation.  She  remembered 
what  unwise  abandonment  to  excess  of  a  new  hap- 
piness had  rendered  this  blight  so  sudden  and  com- 
plete, and  was  self-reproved ;  but  looking  on  her 
invalided  balsam,  she  saw  that  it  still  grew  in  a 
humble,  hopeful  kind  of  way — still  persevered  in 
blooming  with  as  little  dreariness  as  possible,  and 
always,  to  appearance,  with  a  cheerful  prospect  of 
doing  better  next  time ;  and  she  took  the  lesson  to 
heart  along  with  the  reproof.  Pondering  much 
both  lesson  and  reproof,  Jessy  gradually  came  to 
hold  fiuth  in  more  than  was  simply  coincidental  in 
so  direct  a  coincidence.  It  preached  to  her,  by 
application,  most  excellent  doctrine;  and  she  at 
last  believed  it'  one  of  those  small  things  which 
(now  that  revelation,  and  miracle,  and  prophecy  are 
no  more)  are  disposed  by  a  very  extraordinary 
Ohance  to  work  good  in  those  who,  having  eyes, 
shut  them  not,  and,  having  ears,  hear.  Further- 
more, the  simple  girl  grown  wise  through  grief 
vaguely  assumed  a  connexion  in  the  future  between 
her  floral  oracles  and  herself.  Again  she  sows  them 
on  this  bridal  morning.  Perhaps  they  will  re- 
cover lost  strength  and  beauty,  and  bloom  as  in 
past  time ;  and  then who  knows  ?  Or  per- 
haps they  will  die  right  out,  be  sickly  and  sorrow- 
ful no  more,  and  give  place  to  healthier  if  less 
cherished  ones.  Well,  either  way — whether  the 
foolish  pride  of  that  dear  bad  boy  allow  him  to 
seek  forgiveness  of  the  caprice  she  knows  he  bit- 
terly repents,  or  whether  the  anxious  unquiet  that 
still  besets  her  go  finally  to  rest — will  be  happiness. 

How  unconscious  was  Jessy,  at  the  moment  she 
closed  the  mould  over  her  treasures,  that  that  dear 
bad  boy  of  hers  was  closing  over  his  breast  a  waist- 
coat which,  innocent  as  it  looked,  would  as  ef- 
fectually keep  her  curls  from  ever  tumbling  them- 
selves there  as  bars  of  triple  steel !  How  uncon- 
scious of  more  than  the  existence  of  the  handsome 
and  really  g^raceful  woman  who,  an  hour  or  two 
later,  was  arraying  herself  in  garlands  and  much 
muslin,  a  more  unenaotional  sacrifice  than  the  most 
Itoman  beeve  that  ever  went  lowing  to  the  altar ! 

Bride  Sybilla's  countenance  was  beautiful  and 
commanding  beyond  that  of  most  women ;  her 
figure  graceful  and  dignified  as  that  of  most  queens. 
Tall,  pale,  yet  with  a  paleness  as  bright  and 
healthy  as  the  paleness  of  May-blossom — ^her  head 
set  slightly  but  bohily  forward  from  her  throat — 
with  brilliant  teeth,  dark  brows  of  gracefullest 
curve,  and  ilark  eyes  that  could  express  everything, 
but  languishing  and  passion  better  than  all — she 
would  have  been  an  indisputable  belle  of  the  sea- 
son, some  time  or  other,  had  she  made  her  original 
and  vulgar  debut  within  the  circle  of  courtly  ex- 
istence. In  very  fact^  she  was  so  obviously  fitted 
by  nature  for  vegetation  in  the  conservatory  of 


Fashion ;  she  had  so  elegant  a  mind ;  her  ahawls 
draped  her  so  elegantly;  she  looked  so  much  at 
home  in  a  carriage — especially  an  open  one,  as 
everybody  remarked  on  occasions  of  pic-nic  ex- 
cursion ;  she  would  have  adorned  an  opera-box  so 
thoroughly,  and  blazed  with  such  magnificence  in 
family  jewels — that  at  length  it  became  plain  even 
to  herself  that  she  had  been  bom  into  a  fabe  po- 
sition. Not  that  she  ever  expressed  such  a  con- 
sciousness or  allowed  herself  to  brood  over  it; 
her  personal  superiority  was  justifiably  regarded 
as  a  natural  fact»  and  the  fact  was  worn  like  aa 
old  robe. 

But  though,  by  some  mistake,  Bybiila  wasted 
her  radiance  in  the  wTong  firmament,  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  she  was  at  any  rate  highly  re- 
spectable. Her  fiatiicr,  Mr.  Charles  Frederick 
Lee,  or,  as  old  letters  thrown  carelessly  on  mantel- 
pieces, or  stuck  indifferently  in  card-racks  and 
Uie  frame  of  the  chimney-glass  suggested,  Ghariei 
Frederick  Lee,  Esq.,  was,  indeed,  an  eminent  ex- 
ample of  respectability.  A  Government  empioft 
— clerk  at  the  Custom-house,  that  is  to  say— his 
position  was  very  respectable  to  start  with;  and 
this  quality  permeated  all  his  relations  in  life, 
hovered  beuignantly  about  his  hearthrug,  and 
saturated  even  his  umbrella.  This  he  carried  widi 
an  air  sufficient  of  itself  to  stamp  his  respect- 
ability ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  appear* 
ance  alone  of  Mr.  Lee,  as,  quitting  his  residence 
in  Grandison-place  punctually  to  a  minute,  he 
walked  into  the  City  on  fine  mornings  with  hb 
umbrella  at  a  peculiar  angle  under  his  arm,  had  a 
greater  effect  on  the  public  than  all  the  "Hints  on 
Etiquette**  that  were  ever  published,  price  six- 
pence. 

At  his  residence,  Grandison-place,  tlio  principle 
so  well  exemplified  in  the  peraon  of  Mr.  Lee  was 
adequately  supported  in  the  knocker  (brass),  in 
the  carpetings  and  hangings,  by  a  classic  lamp  in 
the  passage,  and  two  very  respectable-looking 
canaries,  of  a  subdued  colour,  that  hung  in  bnr- 
nished  cages  (done  about,  of  course,  with  yellow 
gauze)  in  the  parlour  windows,  by  life-size 
portraits  of  the  family,  an  amplitude  of  liglit- 
coloured  upholstery,  and  marmalade  for  breakfast 
Much  wholesome  goodness,  however,  was  difo^ 
throughout  the  household— cool,  serene  content, 
subduing  all  things  equably  beneath  its  shadon^— 
gentleness,  affection,  peace,  and  decorous  ]>lcn(y. 
But  thus  surrounded,  and  with  such  a  father,  By* 
billa  was  certainly  its  leading  member  and  brightest 
ornament.  The  school-teaching  obtained  for  her 
by  paternity  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
a  year  of  income,  and  a  position  to  support,  did 
not,  of  course,  comprise  all  the  elements  of  a  polite 
education ;  but  what  was  taught  at  the  Qarendon 
House  Academy  for  Young  Ladies  Sybillamade 
the  most  of.  She  danced  well,  played  the  piano* 
forte  with  considerable  brilliancy,  wrote  with  or- 
thodox angularity,  and  spelt  comparatively  few 
words  with  two  is  that  should,  be  spelled  widi 
one;  she  painted  fruit  aiid  fiowers  charmingly, 
as  a  rather  bulky  portfolio  of  such  subjects  as 
"  Grapes,  Roses,  and  Peach,"  "A  Peach,  Rosea,  and 
bunch  of  Grapes,"  "  Rose,  Peach,  etc,"  evidcnoed ; 
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and  as  for  French,  not  one  of  her  compeers  could 
proDoance  her  u's  with  so  unpuckered  a  lip,  or 
mould  her  Wb  with  such  Italian  sweetness ;  and  she 
really  ooald  do  more  than  inquire  how  you  did, 
Moosieiir)  and  whether  you  had  the  bread  or  the 
butter. 

Soch,  so  far  as  circumstances  could  model  her, 
Buch  and  no  more,  to  the  common  eye,  was  God- 
win's second  love.  But  Sybilla  was  one  of  those 
who  are  to  a  great  degree  independent  of  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  divested  of  her  worldly  advan- 
tsges — with  any  old  lion  of  a  knocker,  a  passage  in 
primeval  night,  and  a  vulgar  linnet  capable  only 
of  drawing  water  in  a  thimble  from  airy  depths, 
she  would  always  have  exhibited  a  certain  air  of 
superiority. 

Bride  Sybilla  was  naturally  impassioned  and 
impressible  to  an  eminent  degree.  In  all  the  fine 
oval  of  her  face,  not  one  feature  but  was  skilled  in 
the  interpretation  of  these  qualities,  and  bore 
their  badge  unmasked,  always  accompanied,  how- 
ever, by  pride.  But  generally,  the  more  powerful 
Buch  attributes  are,  the  more  also  are  they  vacillate 
ing  and  uncertain,  being  frequently  aroused  by 
trifles,  and  doimant  on  occasions  of  comparative  ex- 
citement It  was  so  with  Sybilla;  and  thus  is. 
explained  the  fact  that,  through  all  the  etceteras  of 
the  courtship  which  terminated  to-day,  she  had 
abruptly  migrated  between  indifference  on  the  one 
hand  and  ardent  affection  on  the  other  ;  and  thus 
the  Dead  Sea  of  common-place  which  now  en- 
compassed even  the  toilette-table  of  the  bride 
might  have  been  accounted  for.  Elsewhere,  all 
was  cheerfulness,  bustle,  sentiment  and  perspi- 
ration. Somebody  was  always  knocking  and 
ringing,  in  obedience  to  the  request  inscribed  on 
the  door,  and  somebody  was  always  responding  to 
the  appeal ;  doors  banged  here  and  there  saucily, 
or  mysteriously  and  inexorably  as  the  doors  of 
Downing-street ;  pleasant  voices  called  from  room 
to  room  the  prettiest  names,  whose  owners — all 
bridesmaids,  of  course,  the  whole  half-dozen  of 
them — distracted  the  breakfast-table  by  the  inco- 
herently earnest  manner  in  which  they  came  fluc- 
tuating about  it,  sipping  and  flitting  at  the  same 
moment,  like  busy  bees  inclined  to  jollity  or  butter- 
flies on  business;  so  that  never  was  breakfast 
broken  into  such  little  bits.  Delicate  silk  gowns, 
the  superabundance  tucked  through  the  pocket- 
holes,  rustled  gaily  through  the  house  like  all  the 
leaves  of  Vallombrosa  ;  brilliant  eyes,  and  glow- 
ing faces,  and  perfect  bouquets  of  bonnets 
ascended  the  stairs  like  rising  suns,  and  made  high 
noon  wherever  they  appeared.  The  whisper  of 
consultation  on  matters  culinary  and  millinery,  the 
noise  of  females  in  conclave,  buzzed  fi'om  half-open 
doors,  little  rivulets  of  laughter  trilled  over  the 
banisters  and  down  the  jmssages,  while  every- 
where and  in  the  midst  of  all  mamma  bustled,  red 
and  important.  In  short,  animation  and  subdued 
delight  filled  every  corner  of  the  house,  not  ex- 
cepting even  that  darkest  and  dirtiest  one  where 
Godwin's  boy  (who,  with  a  few  other  select  arti- 
cles, had  been  borrowed,  buttons  and  all,  for  the 
occasion)  was  arduously  engaged  in  taking  off  the 
edges  of  some  two  or  three  dozen  knives,  under 


pretence  of  cleaning  them.  The  uncertain  tempera* 
ment  of  Sybilla,  however,  excepted  her  not  alone 
from  the  general  fuss.  Mr.  Lee  and  Mrs.  Finch  each 
evinced  coolness,  of  different  degrees  and  fi'om 
different  causes.    Mr.  Lee  was  a  person  of  correct 
ideas,  but,  as  he  would  sometimes  deprecatingly 
confess,  he  was  human,  and  bad  his  moments  of 
weakness  like  other  mortals.    Armies  of  these  mo- 
ments, in  battalions  of  sixty,  had  assailed  him  since 
he  woke  this  morning.    Descending  upon  him 
with  barbarian  irregularity,  they  nnfuried  all  sorts 
of  prophetical  banners,  descriptive  generally  of 
domestic  incident — of  a  house  fragrant  with  caudle 
and  w^arm  linen,  haunted  by  bland  mediciners  and 
mysterious  women  with  accusing  in  their  eyes, 
while  a  nervous  husband  and  nervous  father,  keep- 
ing grim  silence  in  the  parlour,  trembled  together 
on  the  borders  of  a  new  relationdiip ;  which  ever 
and  anon,  climaxed  by  a  distant  bleating,  heard  on 
the  opening  of  a  door,  put  him  to  total  confusion. 
Recollecting,  however,  that  a  well-bred  man  dis* 
plays  no  emotion,  he  gradually  overcame  the  weak- 
ness that  had  absolutely  led  him  in  one  fit  of  aber- 
ration to  fill  his  cup  fix)m  the  milk-jug  and  flavour 
with  a  drop  or   two  of  coffee,  and  perused  his 
newspaper  with  an  indifferent  lounge,  or  chatted 
easily  with  one  or  two  gentleman  arrivals  while 
the  important  preparations  were  going  on.     This, 
however,  was  but  indifference ;  Mrs.  Finch's  feel- 
ing was  one  of  undisguised  sorrow.    She  was  the 
charwoman,  had  come  to  help,  and  seemed  to 
think  it  her  duty  to  express  in  her  countenance 
what  her  experience  of  marital  existence  had  been ; 
and  as  it  was  pretty  generally  known  that  the  late 
Mr.  Finch  used  to  get  drunk  at  frequent  intervals 
and  chastise  his  wife  with  a  light  poker,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  shake  her  head  and  sigh  now  and  then 
to  express  all  the  meaning  she  intended.    Mrs. 
Finch,  however,  was  a  person  to  whom  trouble 
was  so  natural  and  the  rule  that  her  experience 
went  for  nothing.    If  in  the  course  of  any  week 
Johnny  did  not  fall  down  an  area  or  omitted  to  be 
sent  to  the  station-house  for  breaking  a  window, 
Billy  was  pretty  sure  to  take  the  measles  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  Sarah  Jane  lose  herself  for  a 
day  or  two  to  be  restored  in  tears  by  the  police, 
or  the  chimney  catch  fire.    If  it  rained,  Mrs. 
Finch's  clogs  were  broken ;  if  it  didn't,  Gracious 
knew  how  soon  it  would,  and  her  shoes  leaked ; 
but  however  circumstances  smiled  upon  her  gene- 
rally, she  had  at  least  a  few  weeks'  rent  to  make 
up,  with  the  "  broker's  man"  looming  in  the  dis- 
tance.   Poor  Mrs.  Finch !  A  thousand  such  as  she 
grow  lean-visaged  by  multiplicity  of  such  very 
ludicrous  and  very  real  troubles,  and  their  expe- 
rience, also,  goes  for  nothing. 

If  any  one,  in  disregard  of  the  inscription  before 
noticed,  forgot  that  morning  to  knock  while  he 
rang  or  neglected  to  ring  while  he  knocked,  the 
omission  was  amply  compensated  by  the  driver  of 
the  vehicle  which  conveyed  Godwin  and  his  '*  best 
friend"  to  Grandison-place.  Hired  drivers  usually 
appear  to  possess  a  vivid  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portance of  their  "  fares"  until  dismissed  by  them ; 
and  the  Jehu  in  question  thundered  at  the  door, 
I  peded  at  the  bell,  and  otherwise  conducted  hir^ 
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self  ou  Mrs.  Lee  a  white  door-step  with  as  much 
impudence  as  if  he  had  been  coachman  to  a  Title. 
Horace  (the  foot-page)  opened  to  his  master  with 
an  approving  smile,  and  with  the  information — 
which  gained  by  a  certain  jerking  of  his  chin  what 
emphasis  it  lost  in  being  deferentially  whispered — 
that  there  was  such  a  swag  of  tarts  and  that  down 
stairs — curran  and  rarsbry,  Imd — oh  I  AflBuence 
of  feeling  and  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Lee  from  the 
parlour  to  greet  his  future  son  prevented  further 
expatiation ;  and  so,  throwing  up  his  eyes  with 
consummate  meaning,  Horace  precipitated  himself 
across  the  banisters  and  slid  into  his  den  below. 
A  second  vehicle  followed  close  upon  the  first, 
another  and  another.  They  remained  a  short  time 
in  rank  before  the  Ejiocker,  making  very  thread- 
bare endeavours  to  look  as  much  like  private  car- 
riages as  possible,  despite  the  derogatory  appear- 
ance of  the  coachmen's  hats,  which  Mr.  Lee  pro- 
tested were  the  flabbiest  he  had  ever,  seen,  even 
upon  such  heads ;  and  then  a  preparatory  silence 
which  reigned  in  all  the  chambers  of  the  house,  as 
if  everybody  had  been  taking  breath,  was  broken  by 
a  universal  rustling  on  the  stairs ;  and  the  whole 
galaxy  of  beauty  and  millinery  descended  into  the 
parlour  headed  by  mamma,  who  certainly  enjoyed 
most  of  the  millinery,  whoever  claimed  pre-emi- 
nence in  the  other  attribute.  It  must,  however, 
have  been  evident  to  the  meanest  capacity — it  was 
evident  enough  to  that  of  Horace,  who,  prompted 
by  desire  to  see  how  the  governor  looked  among 
all  them  gals,  brought  up  the  knives  at  this  mo- 
ment, zealously  offering  to  place  them  in  ^Irs. 
Lee's  own  hands — that  if  everybody  Iiad  been 
taking  breath  in  the  silence,  nobody  was  much 
benefited  by  the  effort ;  unless,  indeed,  as  appear- 
ances seemed  more  pointedly  to  indicate,  bride 
and  bridegroom,  father  and  mother,  man,  woman 
and  maid,  were  endeavouring  to  get  in  a  reserve- 
supply  for  impending  emergencies. 

Bride  Sybilla's  immobility  thawed  rapidly  away 
as  she  descended  from  the  business  of  dressing. 
Ilegal  and  pale  no  longer,  she  frankly  advanced 
towards  Godwin  directly  she  entered  the  room, 
and  showed  by  the  trembling  hand  she  placed  in 
his,  and  the  tremulous  eyes  she  raised  to  his,  how 
completely  her  heart  was  turned  from  winter  to 
the  sun.  John,  who  at  the  same  hour  of  the 
morning,  at  the  same  moment  when  Jessy  was 
engaged  with  her  foolish  balsam-seeds  and  still 
more  foolish  speculations,  had  to  reprove  himself 
for  entertaining  such  thoughts  as  made  his  ap- 
proaching happiness  appear  rather  the  work  of 
destiny  than  love,  and  still  had  to  reprove,  cast 
away  the  last  rag  of  doubt  as  he  took  Sybilla's 
hand,  and  then  found  it  expedient  to  turn  caress- 
ingly to  one  of  the  respectable  canaries.  A  few 
remarks  fell  stone  dead,  here  and  there,  from  un- 
willing lips,  and  silence,  like  a  pall,  covered  them ; 
when  at  length  some  one  referred  to  a  watch,  and 
providentially  observed  {hat  the  carriages  were 
waiting,  and  that  a  good  many  boys  were  assembled 
aboxit  them,  and  swinging  on  the  railings ;  had  they 
not  better  —  ?  Immediate  acquiescence,  profound 
diplomacy  in  pairing  off  on  the  part  of  a  couple  of 
young  ladies,  by  which  each  secured  the  com- 


panionship of  the  dearest  fellow  in  the  world— very 
pretty  skipping  down  the  path  and  into  the  carriages 
on  the  part  of  all  the  young  ladies  except  Sybiila, 
who  walked  by  her  father's  side  aa  if  each  flag- 
stone were  a  feather-bed — four  men  pullii^  at  the 
brims  of  four  bad  hats,  at  the  doors  of  four  "  flieft" 
— and  then,  as  one  of  the  dearest  fellows  in  tlie 
world  found  breath  to  remark  to  one  of  the  hap- 
piest girls  in  the  world,  they  were  off. 
.  The  prospect  of  matrimony,  viewed  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  day  or  two,  is  sufficiently  distressing ; 
but  to  stand  on  the  utmost  verge  of  the  gulf,  to 
oscillate  within  its  jaws  in  a  vestry-room,  while  an 
easy,  calculating  clerk  looms  before  you,  the  last 
landmark  on  the  boundaries  of  the  world,  is  ter- 
rible indeed.  In  Dante's  "  Divina  Comedia"  men 
stand  transfixed  by  the  eyes  of  serpents — serpents 
lie  along  the  ground  tranc^xed  by  the  eyes  of  men: 
gradually  the  bodies  of  the  snakes  sprout  limbs— 
they  grow  erect,  and  harden  into  men ;  gradually 
the  features  of  the  men  fall  away,  their  limb 
shrink  into  them,  and,  with  a  writhe,  they  are  be- 
come snakes — still  with  set  eyes,  set  ready  to 
renew  at  once  the  transformation,  according  to 
their  doom.  If  this,  as  it  appears  to  be,  is  the 
most  terrible  thing  either  in  fact  or  imagination, 
it  is  so  only  because  of  its  eternal  repetition ;  other- 
wise, it  would  have  to  make  room  beside  it  for  tlic 
equal  horror  of  waiting  in  a  vestry-room  for  the 
parson  of  your  nuptials.  But,  practically,  time  is 
a  fiction  to  all  but  clockmakers,  and  one  may  taste 
eternity  in  ten  minutes  under  favouring  circum- 
stances :  in  such  a  case,  at  least,  tliis  comparison  of 
horrors  holds  good  to  those  who  have  to  endure  tlie 
latter,  as  Godwin  and  a  young  man  similarly 
fated — who,  seated  at  opposite  extremes  of  the 
room,  endeavoured  to  rival  each  other  in  non- 
chalance— could  have  attested.  Eternity  in  their 
particular  case  expired  only  at  the  quarter  chimo, 
when  the  priest  entered  apologetically.  Prayers 
were  read — responses  meek  and  mild  were  givai 
in  doubt  that  they  might  prove  groans,  or  worse, 
on  obtaining  utterance,  and  in  a  few  minuses  they 
were  married.     Sic  transit  gloria  mundi  I 

With  faces  so  flushed  with  happiness,  and  shame, 
and  pride,  that  now  and  then  it  really  seemed  ai 
if  little  flames  of  light  were  flickering  over  them, 
Sybilla  and  her  husband  walked  up  the  matteii 
aisle.  Books  and  papers  to  sign — ^in  an  easy  off- 
hand style,  resulting  in  illegibility.  A  congrattt- 
latory  parson  and  a  congratulatory  clerk  in  the 
vestry,  a  congratulatory  pew-opener  at  the  door, 
and  two  congratulatory  neighbours  of  hers  in  the 
church-porch — all  to  be  rewarded  for  their  con- 
gratulation, to  say  nothing  of  lawful  charges; 
which  rewards  and  charges  were  given  with  real 
cheerfulness.  Home !  John  paus^  upon  the  last 
step  at  the  church-gate,  twirling  in  his  fingers  the 
last  remaining  sixpence  of  the  coin  he  had  placeJ 
at  one  end  of  his  purse  for  such  bestowal  before 
starting  (impulse  not  being  trustworthy  with  him 
in  such  cases,  but  quite  the  contrary),  and  looked 
about  for  a  recipient,  A  pale-faced  little  boy,  with 
a  good  deal  of  inquisitive,  apprehensive  wonder  m 
his  grey  eyes,  stood  leaning  by  the  railingSi  m  a 
white  pinafore :  it  would  have  been  difficiilt,  how* 
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ever,  to  realise  his  existence  without  a  white  pina- 
fore. A  bloodless  little  fellow,  with  a  subdued 
quiet  in  his  face,  he  seemed  for  ever  under  in- 
junction not  Co  wake  the  baby,  and  a  look  of  pas- 
sive experience  in  his  eyes,  his  whole  appearance, 
from  his  collar  to  his  boots,  which  had  been  inked 
round  the  lace-holes  because  they  got  brown  there, 
imparted  indescribable  suggestions  of  bread-and- 
butter  and  nothing  else;  with,  perhaps,  a  patient 
going  to  bed  without  that,  now  and  then.  Godwin 
looked  painfully  at  the  child  as  the  child  looked 
wonderingly  at  Sybilla,  and,  diving  into  his  pocket, 
he  took  a  shilliug  between  his  fingers,  thought 
again,  and  substituted  half-a-crown.  This  he  gave 
the  boy  into  one  hand,  and  placed  the  sixpence  in 
the  other  palm  for  himself.  It  was  perfectly  un- 
derstood between  them  that  the  half-crown  was  for 
mother,  who  had  inked  the  boots,  and  who  could 
not  aflford  to  have  the  baby  woke.  Still,  and  though 
upon  being  bashfully  thanked  Godwin  patted  the 
bread-and-butter  cheek  as  kindly  and  softly  as  any 
woman's  hand  could  have  done  it^  the  poor  child 
could  scarcely  trust  in  the  reality  of  his  fortune, 
and  went  slowly  sidling  up  by  the  churchyard 
rails,  his  eyes  turned  to  the  gay  party,  half  in  ex- 
pectation of  being  called  back ;  and  it  was  not  till 
lie  had  watched  them  out  of  sight  that  he  turned 
the  comer  and  ran.  Congratulatory  parson,  clerk, 
pcw-opener  and  pew-opener*s  neighbours — in  the 
profoundest  deeps  of  all  and  every  their  hearts 
there  existed  not  a  centillionth  of  the  blessing  and 
good-wishes  that  overflowed  in  that  of  mother  as 
she  heard  how  her  little  son  got  the  half-crown. 
It  came  to  her  in  time  of  extremest  need,  and  all 
day  long  she  pondered  the  matter  with  unusual 
tliankfulness ;  for,  like  a  woman,  she  believed  the 
giver  had  guessed  her  necessity  by  intuitive  good- 
ness. As  for  the  sixpence,  it  was  put  aside  in  an 
old  china  cup — was  to  be  saved  to  buy  a  spelling- 
book;  but  it  finally  went  for  bread-and-butter. 

Now  Godwin  first  grew  perfectly  happy.  This, 
at  auy  rate,  was  right — no  future  could  overturn 
iho  propriety  of  it;  and  the  wheels  rattling  in 
orthodox  haste,  he  speedily  passed  from  happiness 
into  hilarity.  To  Sybilla,  however,  the  rattling  of 
the  wheels  only  served  to  recall  a  little  grievance, 
hig  enough,  however,  to  constitute  an  important 
drawback  to  her  nuptial  satisfaction.  iSVi^  thought 
there  ought  to  have  been  a  tour.  Her  respecta- 
bility demanded  a  tour — to  Tunbridgo  Wells  and 
back,  at  least :  indeed,  it  had  always  been  to  her 
the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  prospect  while 
uiatrimony  was  yet  prospective.  Miss  Johnson, 
who  was  positively  nobody,  and  a  shocking  dumpy 
bride  besides,  she  was  taken  direct  to  Margate, 
and  stayed  there  a  week.  Fortunately,  however, 
Sybilla  here  recalled  to  mind,  as  she  looked  in 
John's  face,  where  new  humour  and  now  meaning 
scintillated  every  moment,  threatening  to  blaze 
'■ight  out,  that  Miss  Johnson  didn't  bring  back 
from  Margate  such  a  husband  as  hers.  This  con- 
sideration, and  another  which,  to  do  her  justice, 
she  had  pretty  constantly  in  view,  reconciled  her 
to  her  fate ;  the  other  consideration  comprehend- 
ing a  bequest  of  three  or  four  hundred  pounds 
>vhich  a  maiden  aunt  of  Godwin's  (who,  rejoicing  j 


through  life  ih  single  blessedness,  seemed  anxious 
to  avert  the  bliss  from  some  other  one)  had  made 
him,  on  condition  of  marriage :  otherwise,  it  >vas 
to  be  applied  in  do  Try  of  three  of  the  most  de- 
serving young  women  in  her  native  town.  This 
latter  consideration,  also,  besides  that  "  things  fre* 
quently  took  a  turn  on  such  events,"  had  its  under- 
current influence  on  Godwin's  resolution  of  matri- 
mony in  the  unpromising  condition  of  his  affairs ; 
though  of  course  he  acknowledged  it  not,  and 
scarce  thought  of  it. 

On  turning  a  corner  near  Grandison-place,  the 
ears  of  the  bridal  party,  but  more  especially  those 
of  the  bride's  papa,  were  appalled  at  hearing  several 
rounds  of  cheering,  or  rather  a  succession  of  those 
nondescript  roars  with  which  the  boy-population 
is  given  to  express  either  dissatisfaction  or  amuse- 
ment In  this  case  it  was  an  amused  roar ;  and 
nervously  thrusting  his  head  out  of  the  carriage- 
window,  Mr.  Lee  perceived  with  horror  that  it  was 
emitted  by  a  knot  of  youths  of  from  twelve  to  six- 
teen, and  that  it  seemed  to  result  from  observation 
of  what  was  going  on  in  the  kitchen  of  his  own 
residence.  Fact  was,  that  Horace  was  performing 
to  a  company  which,  originally  consisting  only  of 
the  green-grocer's  boy  and  the  boy  of  the  butcher, 
had  increased  in  numbers  and  enthusiasm  beyond 
his  expectations.  Standing  on  a  chair  by  the  win- 
dow, innocent  of  the  near  approach  of  his  master, 
he  was  passing  before  the  eyes  of  the  delighted 
assembly  all  the  various  items  of  the  wedding- 
feast  ;  while,  still  more  to  the  popular  delight,  poor 
Mrs.  Finch  danced  frantically  round  him,  endea- 
vouring, in  fits  of  indignant  or  beseeching  elo- 
quence, to  arouse  the  foot-page  to  a  clearer  sense  of 
decorum.  "These,  gen'lemen,"  persevered  he,  ele- 
vating several  in  a  line  with  his  head,  *'  is  the 
weddin'  taters  as  that  gen'leman  in  the  blue  apern 
was  just  kind  enough  to  bring  us — kidney  uns — 
biles  like  balls  o'  flour.  And  this  here,"  drop- 
ping the  roots  and  catching  up  a  pasty,  "  is  the 
weddin'  goosbry  pie,  and  a  werry  stunnin'  pie  it 
is  too;"  smelling  it,  he  expressed  his  further 
opinion  in  his  countenance.  Mrs.  Finch,  far  gone 
in  the  depths  of  despairing  resignation,  passively 
received  the  tart  from  the  hands  of  Horace, 
enabling  him  to  proceed  without  delay  to  the  ex- 
hibition of  fish,  flesh  and  fowl,  in  like  manner  and 
with  similar  comments;  until,  having  exhausted 
even  all  the  table  appurtenances,  the  cost  of 
which  he  appeared  to  be  cognisant  of,  he  concluded 
the  exposition  with  the  bellows  ;  which  he  averred 
the  governor  and  himself  were  going  to  kneel  to 
alternately  as  long  as  anything  remained  uncooked. 
It  was  while  an  appreciative  public  were  de- 
manding a  rehearsal — rather  to  the  alarm  of  Horace, 
whose  original  intention  had  merely  been  to  dis- 
play to  the  two  friends  above  designated  the  good 
things  he  fondly  hoped  to  have  a  share  of  "  pitch- 
ing into" — that  the  noise  of  wheels  came  rolling 
down  the  road.  Dismounting  from  the  chair, 
Horace  retreated  rapidly  into  his  den,  and  solemnly 
recommenced  polishing  a  tea-urn,  leaving  the 
miserable  Lcc,  whose  respectability  fluttered  in 
rags  about  him  as  he  did  so,  to  disperse  his  friends. 
This,  with  the  help  of  one  of  the  dearest  felloe* 
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in  the  world,  who,  having  a  large  pair  of  whiskers, 
liked  to  exhibit  them  in  situations  of  peril  and 
command,  was  accomplished  with  greater  success 
than  might  have  been  expected ;  though  it  was  em- 
phatically required  of  the  gentleman  in  whiskers 
that  he  uiould  ''  get  out  of  that  hat,"  meaning  the 
glossy  ehapeau  he  had  purchased  only  the  night 
before,  and  (notwithstanding  that,  in  reference  to 
the  other  dearest  fellow  in  the  world,  who  was 
very  young  and  had  no  whiskers  at  all,  a  young 
lady  was  anxiously  advised  "  not  to  let  that  little 
boy  eat  too  much  vegetables,*'  as  he  didn't  look  very 
well  as  matters  already  stood ;  while  the  blushing 
grocer's  boy,  holding  his  forefinger  in  his  mouth, 
leaned  fondly  on  the  arm  of  the  butcher  ns  they 
passed  down  the  street,  in  obvious  imitation  of  the 
bride. 

With  such  exceptions,  the  hours  glided  past,  ac- 
companied by  much  the  same  incident  as  attends 
all  wedding-days  when  there  is  not  a  **  tour."   At 
the  feast,  everyone  sat  down  inspired  with  the  in- 
tention to  expound  the  latest   traditions  of  the 
usages  of  fashionable  society ;  aud,  in  the  course 
of  the  hour.  Miss  Baker  did  herself  the  pleasure 
of  reproving  Miss  Clark,  who  had  crossed  her 
knife  and  fork  upon  her  plnte,  by  ostentatiously 
placing  hen  at  a  gentle  angle :  while  a  gentleman 
performed  a  similar  kindness  for  another,  who  had 
got  his  salt  in  a  vulgar  and  improper  position 
upon  his  plate :  this  reprover  also  seemed  better 
after  the  administration  of  his  reproof.     Mr.  Light- 
owler,  brother  of  Mrs.  Lee,  and  a  toyman,  mih 
Mra.  Lightowler,  were,  however,  lamentable  ex- 
ceptions.    Exclusively  devoted  to   each  other, 
they  sat  together,  mutually  fat  and  hot,  and  helped 
each  other  from  any  portion  of  the  table  within 
arm's  length,  drinking  from  one  glass,  laughing 
one  huge  laugh  whenever  they  felt  inclined,  but 
particularly  at  their  own  jokci,  which  they  didn't 
seem  to  care  about  any  one  else  appreciating,  and 
all  utterly  untouched,  because  utterly  unconscious, 
by  the  vexation  of  their  host  and  the  undisguised 
disgust  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  company. 
Partly  from  this  very  fact,  but  principally  from 
the  downright  simplicity,  the  good-humour  and 
genial  oddity  of  the  man,  Godwin  resolutely  fra- 
ternised with  the  toyman  the  moment  the  speeches 
were  all  over.    An  unfathomable  Etna  of  whim, 
of  grotesque  humour,  was  always  simmering  in 
the  mind  of  the  bridegroom,  breaking  out  at  rare 
intervals  in  sudden  eruption,  and  with  such  grim 
vehemence  of  delivery  that  people  would  pause 
in  their  laughter,  and  scan  him  for  a  moment  with 
serious,  half-frightened  glances.     Elated  with  the 
"  excellent  light  dinner-wine,"  and  a  bottle  of  "  a 
full  fruity  port,"  he  made  the  hours  spin  round 
the  clock  with  quip  and  crank  and  story;  while 
]\Ir.  Lightowler  sat  on  the  floor  at  sober  intervals 
and  sang  comic  songs  with  a  whistling  refrain,  till 
ho  whistled  even  Mr.  Lee  out  of  his  annoyance 
at  such  an  exhibition  of  vulgarity  in  his  brother- 
in-law,  and  Mrs.  Lightowler  into  such  an  admira- 


tion of  her  husband  that  she  at  lajst  sat  down  on 
the  rug  beside  him  and  whistled  too.  And  as  the 
moments  passed,  and  evening  fell,  bright  eyes 
grew  brighter  with  the  stars,  glowing  cheeks  more 
rosy,  warm  hearts  warmer,  and  everybody  and 
everything  happier  and  better.  Bride  and  bride- 
groom happy  and  proud.  Music,  and  dancing, 
and.  sparkling  laughter— sentiment,  love,  flirtation, 
and  a  general  return  to  boyhood  and  girlhood. 
More  love  and  a  little  less  flirtation — declaration 
of  fond  reciprocity  between  two  young  men  and 
two  young  maidens  (one  declaration  in  the  kitchen 
by  the  mangle,  and  one  under  the  tank  in  the 
garden),  an  admission  of  perfect  disengagement 
(and  of  a  trifle  more)  on  the  part  of  another  young 
maiden.  More  lights,  more  music,  more  dancing, 
more  sentiment,  more  comic  songs  on  the  hearth- 
rug, more  full-bodied  port  for  the  general  com- 
pany, and  more  half-and-half  for  Mr.  Lightowler. 

No  mamma  anywhere  in  the  house!  no  Sy- 
billa!  And  papa  looking  awkward.  Almost 
one  o'clock,  you  see. 

One  by  one  the  bouquets  of  bonnets  re-appeared 
immediately  upon  this  discovery,  looking  very 
much  as  if  they — their  owners,  that  is  to  say — 
knew  all  about  it  and  enjoyed  the  ruse.  Then 
followed  a  general  leave-taking,  a  serious  afiair  m 
Lightowler's  case,  though  elsewhere  with  merri- 
ment, and  here  and  there  with  a  kiss.  Gabs  rolled 
leisurely  from  the  gate — in  the  last  Godwin  and 
papa :  and  the  house  was  again  as  dark  and  still 
as  those  **  earthly  tabernacles'*  were  doomed  soon 
to  be,  upon  whose  front  the  light  of  youth,  and  love, 
and  laughter,  shone  resplendently  but  now. 

It  is  a  sober  business,  riding  at  midnight  in  a 
musty-smelling  cab  ;  and  the  reactionary  aerious- 
ness  that  oppressed  both  gentlemen  on  turning 
from  the  deserted  house  seemed  to  increase  wi£ 
the  odour  of  the  straw.  Very  few  words,  upon 
very  indifiPerent  subjects,  passed  between  them,  as 
John  went  really  home  for  the  first  time ;  and  as 
on  arriving  there  mamma  was  just  ready  to  return, 
Mr.  Lee  did  not  alight,  but  drove  back  with  his 
wife  to  their  bereaved  hearth,  after  a  simple  ^  good 
night"  had  passed  among  them. 

In  Jessy's  early  girlhood,  the  mother  of  the 
poor  little  bread-and-butter  boy  was  a  servant  in 
her  father's  house.  Since  the  death  of  the  woman's 
husband,  which  was  but  recent,  Jessy  had  proved 
her  best  friend — coming  with  cheerful  gossip  and 
"  something  for  the  baby"  whenever  she  had  an 
errand  into  town.  Which  she  had  to-day ;  and  had 
hardly  been  seated  half  an  hour  when  she  became 
acquainted  with  the  story  of  the  half-crown,  whtt 
the  gentleman  was  like  and  who  the  lady,  and 
which  way  they  went.  The  boy  had  heard  the 
name  of  the  gentleman,  as  some-one  called  to  him, 
but  did  not  perfectly  recollect  it :  it  began  with  a 
G,  at  any  rate,  and  sounded  like  Godwin. 

{To  be  concludtd  in  our  next.) 
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Shade  of  Macadam !  manes  of  Anderson,  Ste- 
phenson and  Watt!  the  tutelary  divinities  of 
modem  highways  and  travellers.  Oh  that  the 
friendly  guidance  of  tiiese  presiding  spirits  could 
be  extended  to  us,  as  we  endeavour  to  explore 
those  ancient  ways,  upon  whose  intricacies  their 
beacon-lights  never  shone,  and  whose  pavements 
were  never  smoothed  or  moulded  by  their  magic 
touch  I  In  a  more  mythological  age,  these  true 
sons  of  the  Titans  would  certainly  have  inherited 
the  honours  of  deification.  The  fabulous  achieve- 
ments of  the  classical  gods,  it  would  seem,  were 
but  prophecies  of  the  subsequent  exploits  of  illus- 
trious mortals — ^the  allegorical  intimations  of  com-, 
ing  events.  The  court  of  Olympus  has  been 
eclipsed  by  the  modem  breaker  of  stones,  the  fa- 
bricator of  rails,  and  the  sovereign  of  steam.  For 
great  Jove  never  filled  the  world  with  such  august 
thuuderings;  swift-winged  Mercury  never  clave 
the  air  with  such  exceeding  fleetness ;  and  Her- 
cules himself  never  wrought  such  astounding 
marvels,  as  may  be  daily  heard  and  seen  in  the 
fiery  careerings  of  the  steam-engine. 

But  our  concern,  now,  is  not  with  the  present 
epoch  of  steam-speed,  lightning  converse,  polished 
roads,  penny-postage,  and  universal  mnning  to  and 
fro.  Our  purpose  is  rather  to  plunge  into  that 
antecedent  age  of  mud  and  muddle,  of  pedlars  and 
highwaymen,  of  dismal  roads  and  desolate  places, 
of  tedious  joumeyings  and  mysterious  disappear- 
ances, from  which  we  have  only  recently  emerged. 
From  the  pictures  of  the  pa&t  which  we  were  able 
to  lay  before  our  readere  in  a  former  paper,  we 
can  manage  to  idealise  to  ourselves  the  stagnant, 
stay-at-home  state  of  society  during  those  bygone 
periods  of  English  history.  Before  **  our  corres- 
pondents," penny-a-liners,  and  other  argus-eyed 
and  long-eared  caterers  for  the  press,  had  been 
enrolled  as  members  of  a  new  estate,  we  can  well 
imagine  the  dreary  dearth  of  news  that  everywhere 
prevailed.  The  pedlar,  roaming  the  country  with  his 
wares,  was  the  best  travelling  newspaper  of  those 
days.  No  wonder,  tlierefore,  that  he  was  everywhere 
a  doubly-welcomo  guest.  He  was  at  once  the  recog- 
nised collector  and  circulator  of  intelligence  among 
all  classes.  He  bore  with  him  the  broadside, 
which,  printed  in  the  metropolis,  was  eagerly 
perused  in  the  village.  He  was  often  employed 
as  a  sort  of  amanuensis  by  the  peasantry  and 
yeomanry ;  and  was  intrusted  with  the  conveyance 
of  correspondence  from  one  portion  of  the  country 
to  another,  loug  before  the  creation  of  the  present 
invaluable  postal  system.  To  the  fai-mer  he 
brought  intelligence  of  the  crops  and  country ;  to 
the  goodwife  household  necessities  ;  to  the  daugh- 
ter the  latest  London  fashion ;  to  tlie  son  ho  gave 
the  only  glimpse  which  he  could  hope  to  receive  of 
the  great  metropolis ;   while  to  the  hind  he  told 


tales  of  terror,  which  have  scarcely  yet  faded  from 
the  homes  and  haunts  of  the  peasantry. 

Such  being  the  scantiness  and  the  scarcity  of 
news  in  these  non-travelling  centuries,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  receive  without  incredulity  the  fact,  that 
the  massacre  of  the  Jews  in  London,  at  the  coro- 
nation of  Richard  I.,  was  not  known  at  Stamford, 
Norwich,  and  York  for  several  months ;  and  also, 
that  the  abdication  of  James  was  not  heard  of  in 
the  Orkneys  until  fully  a  quarter  of  a  year  after 
his  flight.  If  this  were  tme  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  and  towns  of  the  kingdom,  how  mise- 
rably slow  must  have  been  the  process  by  which 
news  permeated  tlie  mral  population  of  the  land. 
With  our  present  eager  appetency  and  keen  relish 
f(Mr  fresh  intelligence,  and  the  electrical  rapidity 
of  supply,  it  is  really  a  matter  of  astonishment  to 
us  how  our  lethargic  forefathers  managed  to  get  on 
at  all.  Catastrophes,  plots,  conflagrations,  and 
revolutions  are  now  served  up  with  so  much 
piquancy,  that  we  despatch  them  with  our  early 
or  midday  repast,  and  by  the  next  meal,  or  the 
next  morning  at  farthest,  are  hungering  for  some- 
thing more  exciting  and  wonderful,  and  are  often 
conscious  of  a  feeling  of  disappointment  and 
ennui  if  nothing  extraordiuaty  has  transpired. 
The  contents  of  one  day's  copy  of  the  Times,  which 
we  devour  in  an  hour,  would  have  been  to  our 
forefathers  like  the  cruse  of  oil  and  barrel  of  meal 
of  the  Syrian  widow.  It  would  have  afforded  them 
food  for  mmination  during  a  whole  twelvemonth. 

Now,  for  the  breaking-up  of  this  state  of  social 
isolation,  and  the  creation  of  channels  of  inter- 
course between  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  we 
are  mainly  indebted,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
formation  of  turnpike  roads  and  the  establishment 
of  stage-coaches.  In  the  ecldt  attendant  upon  the 
inauguration  of  the  railway  and  telegraphic  systems, 
there  is  a  danger  of  our  overlooking  or  undervalu- 
ing the  mode  of  locomotion  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded them  ;  and  which,  twenty-five  years  ago,  had 
been  brought  to  such  a  state  of  perfection,  as  to 
exliibit  as  great  a  triumph  over  the  travelling  of 
mediaaval  times  as  the  steam-transit  of  our  day  is 
an  advance  upon  the  coaching  of  our  youth.  Tho 
improvement  of  the  roads  was  necessarily  the  fii'st 
step  in  the  great  series  of  ameliorations  that 
ushered  in  what  may  be  styled  emphatically  the 
travelling  era. 

The  swampy  condition  of  the  great  highways 
arose  from  neglect.  It  was  not  until  the  sixteenth 
century  that  they  were  brought  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  legislature  at  all.  Previously  to  that 
period  they  had  been  subject  to  no  jurisdiction 
or  law,  unless  we  except  those  thoroughfares  which 
intersected  tho  lands  of  the  early  barons  and 
monks,  who  were  accustomed  to  mulct  heavily 
whatever  passed  over  them.    In  the  reign  of  Mary 
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it  was  enacted  that  every  parisli  should  maintain 
its  own  roads.  Surveyors  were  chosen;  and,  by 
means  of  enforced  labour,  the  first  step  was  taken 
towards  the  development  of  that  fine  system  of  in- 
tercommunication which  has  done  so  much  towards 
making  England  so  wealthy  and  powerful.  By 
this  act  the  peasaniry  woro  compelled  to  labour 
gratuitously  six  days  in  every  year;  and  where 
this  was  insufficient,  hired  labour  was  employed, 
tlie  expense  being  met  by  a  parochial  rate. 
Nor  is  this  ancient  custom  yet  altogether  extinct. 
This  burden  upon  the  toiUng  poor  was,  however, 
manifestly  impolitic,  unjust,  and  oppressive.  The 
hardship  of  such  a  service  would  be  sure  to 
lead  to  unsatisfactory  results.  It  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  the  husbandman  would  cheerfully 
throw  down  the  remunerative  sickle  to  wield  the 
unremunerative  spado.  Accordingly,  soon  after  the 
llestoration,  this  grievance  attracted  the  attention 
of  Parliament,  and  an  improvement  was  intro- 
duced. The  inconveniences  of  the  system  had 
made  themselves  felt  throughout  the  country. 
Utilitarian  Englishmen  began  to  inquire  whether 
roads  could  not  be  cut  straight  as  well  as  crooked — 
whether  thej  could  not  be  carried  along  level 
ground  instead  of  ascending  steep  hills — ^and 
whether  they  might  not  be  made  to  pass  over  a 
firm  substratum  instead  of  wriggling  through  con- 
tinents of  mud  to  the  incessant  peiil  and  disaster 
of  their  passengers.  At  length  an  act — the  first 
of  our  numerous  tunipike  acts — was  passed,  im- 
posing a  small  toll  on  travellers  and  goods  pass- 
ing and  repassing  on  the  great  highway  connecting 
the  metropolis  mth  the  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire. 
The  counties  to  which  this  act  extended  were 
Hertford,  Cambridge,  and  Huntingdon.  To  col- 
lect this  tax  barriers  were  thrown  across  the  road, 
consisting  of  poles  or  bars,  swinging  on  a  pivot, 
which  turned  either  way  as  the  dues  were  paid. 
Gates  have  long  been  substituted  for  these  poles 
in  Great  Britain ;  but  in  Germany  the  pole  is  still 
employed,  suspended  from  the  centre,  one  end 
being  depressed  to  raise  the  other,  and  thus  afford  a 
free  passage.  From  this  circumstance,  we  need  hardly 
say,  has  been  derived  the  name  of  turn-pike  roads. 
But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  even  this 
partial  improvement  was  not  vigorously  resisted ;  if 
it  had  not  been,  it  would  have  been  almost  the  onlv 
instance  on  record  of  convenience  triumphing  over 
custom,  or  beneficial  changes  accepted  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  vested  interests,  without  encoun- 
tering a  fierce  and  even  protracted  sti'uggle.  As 
it  was  in  the  beginning,  so  it  was  tlien,  and  pro- 
bably ever  will  be.  The  conservative  principle  of 
many  of  the  people  took  fright  at  this  insidious  in- 
novation on  their  time-honoured  ways.  Their 
fathers  had,  from  time  immemorial,  waded  through 
mud — they  had  gone  the  most  roundabout  ways  on 
roads  beautifully  serpentine  to  their  destination — 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  stick  fast  in  moist 
places,  and  break  down  in  dangerous  places,  years 
upon  years — and  why  should  they  now  be  curtailed 
of  these  locomotive  privileges  ?  Surely  what  did 
for  their  venerated  sires  was  good  enough  for 
them!      Accordingly,    there  were    not   wanting 


preachers  of  sedition  even  in  those  days.  Angry 
murmurs  rose  upon  the  ears  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  abettors  of  novelties  were  traduced 
and  denounced.  Large  assemblages  of  people 
took  place  from  time  to  time,  generally  ending  iu 
riot,  and  the  demolition  of  the  obnoxious  toll- 
bars  ;  thus  ante-dating,  by  more  than  a  century, 
the  similar  Rebecca  riots  of  Wales. 

The  House  of  Commons,  however,  was  not  to 
be  intimidated  by  this  insane  popular  outcry.  As 
fast  as  turnpikes  were  destroyed,  they  were  recon- 
structed ;  ti'oops  were,  in  many  districts,  called  out 
to  repress  disturbances,  and  many  of  the  offenders 
were  severely  punished.  By  slow  degrees  reason 
triumphed  over  prejudice.  The  change  having 
been  fomid  to  operate  beneficially  in  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  trial  was  initiated,  it  was  re- 
solved to  apply  the  new  system  of  tollage  to  the 
other  great  avenues  leading  to  the  capital.  Where- 
upon there  was  of  course  a  new  outbreak  of  the  old 
rebellion.  **  Let  us  alone,"  vociferated  our  jog- 
trot ancestora ;  **  we  go  on  quite  fast  enough.  If 
we  are  content  with  things  as  they  are,  we  cannot 
see  why  the  existing  state  of  things  should  be  dis- 
turbed by  any  new  revolutionary  notions."  It  is 
a  happy  thing  for  us  that  these  quietists  were  not 
allowed  to  have  it  all  their  own  way.  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  counties  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  petitioned  Parliament  against  the  plan, 
alleging  that  they  could  not  compete  with  remoter 
districts  iu  the  price  of  produce.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  deluded  peasantry  tore  down  the  toll-bars, 
and  that  the  Squu'e  Westerns  of  the  day  fumed 
and  fulminated  against  them.  The  House  of 
Commons — wiser  in  its  generation  than  the  same 
House,  so  difierently  constituted,  that  spurned  the 
railway-project  in  its  infancy,  and  snubbed  ibe 
illustrious  Stephenson — resolved  to  establish  a 
uniform  system  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
highways.  Accordingly,  in  1763,  turnpike  gatfe. 
were  erected  in  all  parts  of  England,  and  became, 
for  many  years,  the  principal  mode  of  supporting 
the  expense  occasioned  by  the  repair  of  the  tho 
roughfares.  Subsequent  experience  sanctioned 
and  greatly  extended  this  plan;  until  at  length 
our  island  is  crossed  in  every  direction  by  nearly 
thirty  thousand  miles  of  turnpike-roads— roads 
doomed,  in  the  hour  of  their  greatest  prospcritv 
and  perfection,  to  bereavement  and  wellnigh 
utter  solitude.  Alas  for  the  insecuritv  of  :ill 
sublunary  things ! 

Tho  original  plan  by  which  tumpike-ioads  were 
managed  was  afterwards  found  exceedingly  objec- 
tionable, owing  to  the  cost  that  it  entailed— it 
having  been  calculated  that  fully  forty  per  cent. 
was  absorbed  in  the  expenses  of  collection.  Tlie 
result  was,  that  the  business  gradually  fell  intn 
the  hands  of  capitalists,  who  purchased  the  tolls 
for  a  fixed  annual  sum,  taking  upon  themselves  all 
the  trouble  and  risk.  According  to  a  Report  of  ih'' 
Commissioners  issued  a  few  years  since,  there  arc 
about  22,000  miles  of  turnpike-roads,  mainlain<^^ 
at  the  cost  of  .€1,122,000  per  annum,  beside  ex- 
pense of  management^  amounting  to  £'10  per  miJo 
per  annum. 
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Even  after  the  establishment  of  turnpikes  on 
iho  principal  highways  in  1763,  we  arc  not  to  sup- 
l>oso  that  the  impi-ovements  that  ensued  were  sud- 
den or  conspicuous.  A  recent  writer,  alluding  to 
the  state  of  the  northern  highways  in  1770,  says, 
"Language  fails  to  describe  the  internal  roads 
of  Lancashire  in  that  year.  One  gentleman 
charged  all  travellers  to  avoid  them  as  they  would 
the  Devil,  *  for  a  thousand  to  one  they  break  their 
necks  or  their  limbs  by  overthrows  or  breaking- 
down.'  Huts  four  feet  deep,  floating  with  mud, 
were  common,  even  in  summer ;  being  primitively 
mended  by  rolling  in  large  loose  stones,  which 
jolted  the  carriage  or  broke  the  springs.  It  is 
noticeable  that  in  eighteen  miles  of  *  execrable 
memory,'  a  traveller  passed  three  caiia  broken 
down  through  these  and  similar  causes ;  and  this 
was  in  thatj  Lancashire  which  encouraged  Watt, 
wliich  enriched  Arkwright,  which  gave  the  first 
great  railroad  to  the  world,  and  wliich  is  ever  fore- 
most in  commercial  enterpiise.  Nor  were  the 
roads  near  Newcastle  better.  *  A  more  dreadful 
road  cannot  be  imagined,'  says  ti  suffering  contem- 
porary'. *  I  was  obliged  to  hire  two  men  at  one 
place  to  support  my  chaise  from  overturning.  Let 
me  persuade  all  ti-avellei-s  to  avoid  this  terrible 
countiy,  which  must  either  dislocate  their  bones 
with  broken  pavements,  or  bury  them  iu  muddv 
sand.'"  ^ 

Every  year  from  this  period  witnessed  some  pro- 
gressive ameliorations  in  the  state  of  the  great 
avenues  of  British  traffic.  Still,  the  glaring  de- 
fects that  continued  to  survive  and  the  disasters 
that  were  perpetually  happening,  proclaimed, 
plainly  enough,  tliat  the  old  roads  of  England 
auxiously  awaited  the  advent  of  their  Coming 
Man.  Bruised,  mutilated,  and  belated  travellers  ; 
tortured  and  groaning  beasts  innumerable  ;  per- 
plexed coachmen  and  half-crazed  drivers,  together 
with  racked,  jolting,  and  rickety  vehicles,  of  all 
descriptions,  were  praying  intelligibly  or  unintelli- 
gibly, in  all  sorts  of  accents,  year  by  year,  for  some 
great  Road  Reformer.  Nor  did  they  cry  in  vain. 
Macadam  appeared ;  and,  under  his  inventive  ge- 
nius and  skilful  administration,  the  travelling 
annoyances  and  perils  of  ages  speedily  passed 
away.  What  had  before  been  a  matter  of  dread 
and  danger  was  at  once  converted  into  one  of 
the  primest  pleasures  of  human  life.  It  was 
i»ot  till  1815,  when  on  the  verge  of  sixty  years  of 
age,  that  this  eminently  useful  man  began  to  de- 
vote his  whole  mind  to  the  business  of  road- 
making.  Being  at  that  time  appointed  surveyor- 
genend  of  the  Bristol  I'oads,  he  had  full  opportu- 
nities and  facilities  for  exemplifying  his  system, 
which  he  forthwith  proceeded  to  do  in  a  nmnner 
that  attracted  general  attention,  and  caused  it  to 
be  quickly  followed  throughout  the  whole  king- 
dom. Pity  is  it  that  his  advent  did  not  take  place 
a  century  earlier,  as  he  would  not  only  hay&  saved 
oar  grandsires  a  world  of  suffering,  but  would 
have  inherited  a  worthier  patrimony  of  fame 
than  we  fear  the  eclipsing  glories  of  Uie  lords  of 
the  rail  will  puffer  Jiim  to  share.  His  work, 
however,  remams  to  attest  his  genius  and  perse- 


verance ;  though,  alas !  it  is  too  near  an  approach 
to  truth  to  say,  "  No  man  passetli  by." 

Having  thus  briefly  traced  the  modem  history 
of  road-reform,   we    must  now   inquire  into  the 
origin  and  growth  of  the  famous  stage-coach  system, 
which  has  so  recently  perished  before  our  eyes, 
though  not  without  stem  stmggles  with  its  inex- 
orable fate,  and  a  kind  of  regretful  sympathy  on  the 
part  of  all  the  spectators  of  its  expiring  throes. 
The  first  coach,  according  to  Stowe,  was  built  by 
the  Earl  of  Rutland  in  1565  ;  but  it  never  made 
much  stir,  or  raised  much  dust  in  the  world.     It 
was  probably  soon  jumbled  to  pieces  on  the  old 
rut-grooved  roads;  or,  perhaps,  like  most  of  the 
earlier  steam-boat  abortions,  was  laid  up  iu  stately 
quietude  as  a  great  curiosity.     Certain  it  is,  that 
horseback  long  afterwards  maintained  its  pi*ece- 
dence  whenever  speed  was  required ;  while  pack- 
horses — strong,    tough,    enduring    animals,    the 
breed  of  which  is  now  extinct — were  employed  to 
convey  the   products  of  industry  from  place   to 
place.     During  the  years  which  immediately  suc- 
ceeded the  Restoration,  a  diligence   ran  between 
London  and  Oxford  iu  two  days  ;  the  passengers 
sleeping  at  Beaconsfield.     At  length,  in  the  spring 
of  1609,  a  daring  innovation  was  attempted.     An 
announcement  was  circulated,  fully  as  startling  as 
that  which  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  later 
apprised  the  public  of  the  opening  of  the  first  rail- 
way, to  the  effect  that  a  vehicle  of  new  construc- 
tion, styled  the  Flying  Coach,  would  perform  the 
whole  journey  between  sunrise  and  sunset.     This 
spirited  undertaking  was  sanctioned  and  espoused 
by  the  solemn  doctora  of  the  University — men  not 
generally   remarkable    for    any  go-ahead    disjto- 
sition — and  created  quite  a  sensation  at  the  time. 
The  Vice-Chancellor  himself,  by  a  notice  posted 
up  in  all  places  of  public  resort,  condescended  to 
prescribe  tlie  hour  and  place  of  departure.     The 
experiment  was  eminently  successful.     At  six  in 
the  morning  tha  carriage   began    to  move  from 
before  the  ancient  front  of  All-Souls*  College,  and 
at  seven  in  the  evening  the  adventurous  gentlemen 
who    had  braved  the  first  risk  were  safely  depo- 
sited at  their  inn  iu  the  Metropolis,  amid  the  gaze 
of  wondering  and  applauding  spectators.     While 
the  days  were  long,  the  weather  fine,  and  the  roads 
firm,  the  Flying  Coach   made  its  diurnal  transit; 
but  the  rigours  and  dangers  of  winter  were  too 
formidable  for  our  prudent  ancestral  heroes  to  en- 
counter, so  that  it  had  to  be  laid  up  in  lavender  during 
the  dark  and  stormy  months.     The  eclat  attending 
this  notable  exploit  moved  the  emulation  of  the 
sister  University ;  and  soon  a  diligence  was  set  up 
which  in  one  day  carried  passengers  from  Cam- 
bridge to  the  capital. 

Several  years,  however,  must  have  elapsed  before 
this  innovation  received  general  approbation;  for  in 
1671,  we  find  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  in  his  place  ia 
the  House  of  Commons,  giving  expression  to  his  . 
incredulity  and  scorn  in  this  strain :  '*  If  a  man 
were  to  propose  to  convey  us  regularly  to  Edin- 
burgh in  coaches  in  seven  days,  and  bring  us  back 
in  seven  more,  should  we  not  vote  him  to  B^dn 
lam?    Or,  if  anotlier  were  to  assert  he  would 
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sail  to  the  East  Indies  in  six  months,  should  we 
not  punish  him  for  practising  on  our  credulity  T 
How  numerous  are  the  new  avatars  that  the  old 
spirit  of  unbelief  in  human  progress  has  assumed 
since  then  !  At  the  period  just  before  the  Revo- 
lution, flying  carriages  had  somewhat  increased  in 
number,  many  running  thrice  a  week  from  London 
to  the  chief  towns.  But  neither  stage-coach  nor 
stage-wagon  appears  to  have  proceeded  farther 
north  than  York,  or  farther  westward  than  Exeter. 
"  The  ordinary  day's  journey  of  a  flying  coach," 
says  Mr.  Macaulay,  *'  was  about  fifty  miles  in  sum- 
mer ;  but  in  the  winter  little  more  than  thirty. 
The  Chester  coach,  the  York  coach,  and  the  Exeter 
coach  generally  reached  London  in  four  days 
during  the  fine  season  ;  but  at  Christmas  not  till 
the  sixth  day.  The  passengers,  six  in  number, 
were  all  seated  in  the  carriage ;  for  accidents  were 
80  frequent  that  it  would  have  been  most  perilous 
to  mount  the  roof.  The  ordinary  feure  was  about 
twopence  halfpenny  a  mile  in  summer,  and  some- 
what more  in  winter.*' 

A  curious  illustration  of  some  of  the  facts  just 
quoted  is,  we  believe,  still  preserved  at  the  "  Black 
Swan  Hotel,"  York,  in  the  shape  of  the  original 
announcement  of  the  stage-coaches  which  were 
to  convey  passengers  from  York  to  London  in 
FocB  UAYs.  They  were  to  start,  both  from  York 
and  from  London,  three  times  a-week,  at  five 
o'elock  in  the  morning.  Each  passenger  was  al- 
lowed Ulbs.  weight  of  luggage;  all  above  which 
was  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  3d.  per  pound. 
In  1712  the  following  characteristic  advertisement 
appeared  in  the  Newcastle  Courant : — 

Edinbro',  Berwick,  Newcastle,  Durbaiu  and  London 
stage  coach  begins  on  Mondaj,  the  13th  of  October,  1712. 
AH  that  desire  to  pass  from  Edinbro'  to  London,  or  anj 
place  on  that  road,  let  them  repair  to  Mr.  John  Baillie's,  at 
the  '*  Coach  and  Horses,"  at  the  bead  of  Cauongate,  Edinbro', 
every  other  Saturday;  or  to  the  Black  Swan  in  Holboru, 
CTery  other  Monday ;  at  both  of  which  places  they  may  be 
received  in  the  stage-coach,  which  performs  the  whole 
jonmey  in  thibtbbit  days,  without  any  stoppages  (if  God 
permits),  having  eighty  able  horses  to  perform  the  whole 
journey:  each  passenger  paying  £4  lOf.,  allowing  each 
person  201bs.  of  luggage ;  all  above,  6d.  per  pound.  The 
coach  sets  off  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

We  presume  that  the  spirited  host  of  the  "  Coach 
and  Horses''  was  too  much  in  advance  of  the  times 
to  realise  the  success  which  his  bold  experiment 
deserved ;  for,  many  years  after  the  above  date, 
we  meet  with  intimations  that  no  regular  convey- 
ance ran  between  the  two  capitals.  The  news- 
papers of  the  period  also  contain  oocafiional  adver- 
tisements (similar  to  those  which  may  be  met  with 
daily  in  the  Times  in  reference  to  Australia)  to  the 
effect  that  some  individual  about  to  proceed  to 
London  by  a  postchaise  would  be  glad  to  hear  of 
a  fellow-adyeoturer  or  two,  to  lessen  the  expenses, 
for  mutual  convenience.  Before  1754,  however,  a 
stage-coach  was  evidently  on  the  road ;  for,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Courant  of  that  year  it  is  announced 
that,  '*  The  Edinburgh  coach,  for  the  better  ac- 
comodation of  passengers,  will  be  altered  to  a  new, 
genteel,  two-end  glass-coach  machine,  hung  on  steel 
springs,  exceeding  light  and  easy;  to  go  in  ten 
days  in  summer  and  twelve  in  winter."    This  was 


certainly  a  great  improvement  upon  the  earliest 
coaches,  one  of  which  is  described  by  an  essayist 
of  that  age,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  perform  a 
journey  in  it,  as  resembling  a  "  dirty,  lumbering, 
wooden  hovel,  being  more  in  shape  like  a  tobacco- 
hogshead  than  a  coach,  bellying  out  like  the  stern 
of  a  Dutch  fly-boat,  and  evidently  built  more  for 
burthen  and  the  horses*  ease  than  to  commode 
travellers." 

In  Baines^s  recent  "  History  of  Liverpool,'  we 
are  informed  that  intercourse  between  that  impor- 
tant town  and  the  |  metropolis,  as  well  as  be- 
tween Liverpool  and  the  interior,  was  very  rare  so 
late  as  the  year  1753.  Not  a  single  stage-coach  left 
the  town  either  for  Manchester,  London,  or  aor 
other  place.  The  general  mode  of  travelling  for 
gentlemen  was  on  horseback,  and  for  ladies  in 
hired  carriages.  The  roads  being  much  infested 
with  highwaymen  of  the  Turpin  and  Sheppard 
breed,  travellers  preferred  journeying  in  companr. 
Thus,  every  Friday  morning,  William  Knowles, 
George  Glover,  William  Thornton,  or  James  Lan- 
caster, as  the  case  might  happen  to  be,  started  from 
the  "  Swan  with  Two  Necks,"  Lad-lane,  London. 
"  with  a  gang  of  horses,"  for  the  conveyance  of 
passengers  and  light  goods,  and  reached  Liverpool 
on  the  Monday  evening  following.  This  was  then 
considered  very  swift  travelling.  The  old  Lanca- 
shire and  Cheshire  waggons  were  ten  days  on  the 
road  in  summer  and  eleven  in  winter.  It  was  not 
until  April,  1774,  that  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
were  united  by  the  establishment  of  a  stage-coach, 
running  three  times  a-week.  It  started  at  seven  ia 
the  morning,  and  the  passengers  stayed  to  dine  on 
their  route  at  Warrington. 

Because  no  allusion  has  yet  been  made  to  anj 
resistance  to  the  organisation  of  an  improved  system 
of  locomotion,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  no 
opposition  was  experienced  by  the  men  of  progress. 
The  old  lumbering  vehicles  were  defended  as  chi- 
valrously as  the  old  break-neck  roads  had  been. 
We  have  been  amused  at  the  singular  coincidences 
between  the  sapient  objections  raised  against  the 
installation  of  stage-coaches,  and  those  urf^ed  so  per- 
tinaciously against  the  establishment  of  ndlvays. 
With  the  latter  almost  every  one  over  thirty  years 
of  age  is  familiar.  As  the  former  are  not  so  veil 
known,  we  will  glance  at  a  few  of  them.  In  167*2, 
the  interests  of  large  classes  appearing  to  be  me- 
naced by  the  multiplication  of  the  new  diligences, 
a  pamphlet  was  issued,  entitled  ♦*  John  Cresset  * 
Reasons  for  Suppressing  Stage  Coaches,**  em- 
bodying the  floating  prejudices  and  stupidities  of 
that  age.  In  the  following  year  these  ladicroos 
reasons  underwent  another  hash,  and  re-appeared 
in  the  form  of  a  tract,  called  '*  The  Gnu»i  est- 
eem of  England  Explained,*'  in  which  the  writer 
gravely  attempts  to  make  out  that  the  itttrodQ^ 
tion  of  coaches  was  ruining  the  trade  of  England. 
Take  the  following  as  a  sample  of  his  precioos 
logic : — "  Before  me  coaches  were  set  up*  travel- 
lers rode  on  horseback,  and  men  had  boots,  spoRi 
saddles,  bridles,  saddle-cloths,  and  good  riding- 
suits,  coats  and  cloaks,  stockings  aad  bats, 
whereby  the  wool  aad  leather  of  the  kingdom 
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were  consumed.  Besides,  most  gentlemen,  when 
they  travelled  on  horseback,  used  to  ride  with 
swords,  belts,  pistols,  holsters,  portmanteaus,  and 
hat-cases,  which  in  these  coaches  they  have  little  or 
no  occasion  for.  For  when  they  rode  on  horseback 
they  rode  in  one  suit,  and  carried  another  to  wear 
when  thej  came  to  their  journe/s  end,  or  lay  by 
the  way ;  but  in  coaches,  they  ride  in  a  silk  suit, 
with  an  Indian  gown,  with  a  sash,  silk  stockings, 
and  the  beaver  hats  men  ride  in,  and  carry  no 
other  with  them.  This  is  because  they  escape  the 
wet  and  dirt  which  on  horseback  Uiey  cannot 
avoid ;  whereas  in  two  or  three  journeys  on  horse- 
hack  these  clothes  and  hats  were  wont  to  be 
spoiled ;  whk;h  done,  they  were  forced  to  have 
new  very  often,  and  that  increased  the  consump- 
tion of  manufacture.  To  the  making  of  these 
things  there  went  many  trades,  now  ruined." 

We  thank'  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  us  these 
words  I  Such  a  picture  as  we  have  here  presented 
of  the  incumbrances  and  costliness  of  travelling- 
appendages  beneath  which  our  poor  patient  an- 
cestora  were  crushed,  ought  at  once  to  extinguish 
every  feeling  of  discontent  at  any  small  incon- 
veniences we  may  have  to  endure  in  the  present 
day.  But  this  ancient  croaker  went  on  to  argue 
vehemently  that  this  new  mode  of  conveyance  would 
be  fatal  to  the  breed  of  horses  and  to  the  noble 
art  of  horsemanship  ;  that  the  Thames,  which  had 
long  been  an  important  nursery  of  seamen,  would 
cease  to  be  the  chief  thoroughfare  from  London 
up  to  Windsor  and  down  to  Gravesend  ;  that  sad- 
dlers and  spurriers  would  be  ruined  by  hundreds ; 
that  numerous  road-side  inns,  at  which  mounted 
travellers  had  been  in  the  habit  of  stopping 
would  be  deserted,  and  would  no  longer  pay  any 
rent ;  that  the  new  carriages  were  too  hot  in  sum- 
mer and  too  cold  in  winter ;  that  the  passengers 
were  grievously  annoyed  by  invalids  and  crying 
children ;  that  the  coach  sometimes  reached  the 
inn  so  late  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  supper, 
and  sometimes  started  so  early  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  get  breakfast.  Formidable  arguments 
these  latter !  for  what  logic  is  so  powerful  as  that 
which  tells  upon  empty  stomachs  ?  Towards  the 
close  of  his  obstinate  invective,  the  writer  be- 
nignly relaxes  somewhat,  and  admits  that,  under 
certain  very  peculiar  circumstances,  stage-coaching 
might  be  tolerated.  "  If,"  says  this  sage,  "  some 
few  were  continued — to  wit,  one  to  every  shire- 
town  in  England,  to  go  once  a  week  backward  and 
forward,  and  to  go  through  with  the  same  horses 
they  set  forth  with,  and  not  travel  above  thirty 
miles  a  day  in  the  summer,  and  twenty-five  in  the 
winter,  and  to  shift  inns  every  journey,  that  so 
trade  might  be  diffused — these  would  be  sufficient 
to  carry  the  sick  and  lame,  that  they  pretend  can- 
not travel  ou  horseback ;  and  being  thus  regulated 
they  would  do  little  or  no  harm ;  especially  if  all  be 


suppressed  within  fifty  miles  of  London,  where 
they  are  no  way  necessary,  and  yet  so  highly  de- 
structive." According  to  this  man's  philosophy — 
and,  unhappily,  he  was  but  a  type  of  an  extensive 
class — travellers  were  supposed  to  exist  only  for 
the  support  of  certain  sordid  interests :  man  was 
made  merely  to  be  fieeced  by  horse-dealers,  sad- 
dlers, and  innkeepers ! 

Our  retrospective  sketch  of  Old  Roads  will  be 
scarcely  considered  complete  without  a  delineation 
of  the  coachman  of  fifty  years  ago — a  character 
every  whit  as  original  and  unique  as  is  the  British 
sailor.     As,  however,  the  race  is  only  now  in  pro- 
cess of  extinction,  and  some  few  specimens  still 
linger  among  us,  we  must  leave  such  of  our  readers 
as  have  reached  mid-life  to  consult  the  pages  of 
their  own  memory  for  incidents  and  anecdotes  il- 
lustrative of  this  part  of  the  subject.      To  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  regularity  and 
dashing  speed  of  the  mail-coach  of  a  few  years 
since,  or  to  the  still  greater  precision  and  rapidity 
of  the  i-ail way- train,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  bewildering 
wonder  how  our  fathers  could  possibly  consume  so 
long  a  time  in  passing  from  one  place  to  another. 
In  answer  to  the  question,  so  naturally  prompted 
on  reading  the  facts  we  have  here  brought  togeflier, 
"  How    can   these  hours  be  accounted  for  ?"    a 
writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  1832,  says  : — 
'•  Why,  if  a  commercial  gentleman  had  a  little 
business  to  transact  on  the  road,  there  was  plenty 
of  time  for  that ;  if  a  *  real  gentleman '  wanted  to 
pay  a  morning  visit  on  the  road,  there  could  be  no 
objection  to  that.     In  the  pork-pie  season,  half  an 
hour  was  generally  consumed  in  consuming  one  of 
them,  for  Mr.  AVilliams,  the  coachman,   was   a 
wonderful  favourite  with  the  farmers'  wives  and 
daughters  all  along  the  road.     The  coach  dined 
at  Wrexham,  it  might  be,  for  coaches  lived  well 
in  those  days — they  now  live  upon  air;  and  Wrex- 
ham church  was  to  be  seen — ^a  fine  specimen  of 
the    florid   Gothic,   and  one  of  the  wonders  of 
Wales  !     Then   Wrexham  was  also  famous   for 
its    ale,    and  there   were  no  public    breweries 
in  those  days   in   Wales;    and,   above   all,   the 
inn  belonged  to  Sir  W^atkin.     About  two  hours 
were  allowed  for  dinner ;  but  Billy  Williams,  one 
of  the  best-tempered  fellows  on  earth,  honest  as 
Aristides,  was  never  particular  to  half-an-hour  or 
so.     *  The  coach  is  ready,  gentlemen,'  he  would 
say,  *  but  don't  let  me  disturb  you  if  you  wish  for 
another  bottle.' "    Looking  back  on  those  receding 
times  fram  the  high  vantage-ground  of  the  present, 
and  judging  of  the  object  and  aim  of  man's  exist- 
ence from  the  exhibitions    of  the  life  of  Old 
Travellers  upon  the  Old  Roads  of  England,  it 
would  seem  to  a  modern  disciple  of  Diogenes  that 
he  was  created  and  sent  into  this  world  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  eating  and  drinking  I 
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Princb  Christian  and  his  company 

Are  mounted  fresh  and  free ; 
There  rides  not  in  broad  Germany 

A  statelier  knight  than  he. 
All  for  the  Countess  Palatine, 

He  singeth  as  he  goes', 
"  Ho !  guard  this  sign,  ye  gallant  mine ; 

Avoid  it  well,  my  foes ! 
For  the  True  Word  I  grasp  the  sword, 

For  Love  I  clasp  the  spur ; 
Where  pennons  glance,  my  cognizance 

Is, '  All  for  God  and  her.'  "» 

Look  out,  look  ont»  ye  warders  bold, 

Far  over  dale  and  down, 
Barons  and  burghers,  all  who  hold 

Fort,  castle,  tower,  or  town. 
For,  Hapsburg  and  false  Ferdinand, 

By  Rome's  dark  minions  awed. 
With  flaming  brand,  to  purge  the  land. 

Your  mortal  foe's  abroad. 
For  the  True  Word  he  grasps  the  sword, 

For  Love  ho  clasps  the  spur ; 
Where  pennons  glance,  his  cognizance 

Is,  "  All  for  God  and  her." 

Guard  ye,  ye  city's  sentinele. 

Where  spreading  Elbe  sweeps  by — 
Ye  holds  in  lone  Thuringian  dells — 

Or  ye  that  nearer  lie, 
Where  Harz  round  many  a  glen  forlorn 

His  savage  girdle  throws ; 
A  trump  more  stern  than  forest  horn 

Shall  break  your  grim  repose. 
For  the  True  Word  he  grasps  the  sword, 

For  Love  he  clasps  the  spur ; 
Where  pennons  glance,  his  cognizance 

Is,  '*  All  for  God  and  her." 

Where  Weser  sister-rivers  feed, 

Descending  woods  between, 
The  dreaded  chieftain's  passing  steed 

Shall  fright  the  peaceful  scene. 


*  AHc9fi^  €hU  ^i»d  Sit,  the  well-known  device  of  Chris- 
tUm  of  Brunswick,  bearing  on  bis  behn  the  gloye  of  the 
daugbtet  of  Jixnei  I. 


Franconian  fields  his  wrath  shall  sweep, 

And  castled  Rhine  afar 
True  watch  must  keep  on  strath  and  steep, 

When  Brunswick  rides  to  war. 
For  the  True  Word  he  grasps  the  sword, 

For  Love  he  clasps  the  spur ; 
Where  pennons  glance,  his  cognizance 

Is,  "  All  for  God  and  her." 

Ho !  priory  and  rich  abbaye, 

Carousing  deep  and  long. 
An  uninvited  guest,  one  day. 

He'll  burst  your  feasts  among. 
Ho  !  Capuchin  and  Carmelite, 

Ho  !  monks  of  cowl  and  cord, 
His  faith  is  plight,  your  dens  to  smite, 

Ye  idlers  of  the  Lord  ! 
For  the  True  W'ord  he  grasps  the  sword, 

For  Love  he  clasps  the  spur ; 
His  cognizance,  where  pennons  glance, 

Is,  "  All  for  God  and  her." 

Abbot  of  Fulda,  watch  thy  gold, 

In  cell  or  turret  barred  ; 
Cologne !  let  virgin  saints  untold 

Thy  kingly  relics  guard.* 
The  spoiler's  hand,  the  avenger's  sword 

Are  near ;  this  name  he  owns, 
**  Friend  of  the  Lord,  sworn  foe,  abhorred 

Of  priesthood  and  its  drones.f 
For  the  True  Word  he  grasps  the  s\rord. 

For  love  he  clasps  the  spur ; 
His  cognizance,  where  pennons  glance. 

Is,  **  All  for  God  and  her." 

Now,  George  of  Darmstadt,  ere  he  come. 

W^ipe  out  thy  treason's  stain ! 
Strengthen  ye  in  your  haughty  homai 

Ye  mitres  of  the  Maine  I 
Thou,  Wiirzburg,  on  thy  vine-clad  height, 

Thou,  princely  Menz  supreme, 
Though  thou  unite  its  waters  bright 

Witli  Khine's  superior  stream. 


*  The  relics  of  tbe  Three  Kings.—"  Corpom  lAnctoram  m^- 
bftnt  hie  tema  Tirorum." 
t  **  Gotte's  Freuna  und  TtaSkn  IVind,^  1i#  oUM  ttiftel/. 
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For  the  Trae  Word  he  grasps  the  sword, 
For  Love  he  clasps  the  spur ; 

His  cognizance,  where  pennons  glance, 
Is,  "  All  for  God  and  her." 

Prince  Ohristiftn  a  gallant  company. 

In  fearless  faith  they  ride. 
After  their  leader  merrily. 

Let  weal  or  woe  betide. 
Let  fortune  frown,  he  bows  no  more 

His  spirit  uncontrolled. 
Than  bowed  of  yore  his  ancestor. 

The  Lion-Guelpho  of  old. 
For  the  True  Word  he  grasps  the  sword, 

For  Love  he  clasps  the  spur ; 
His  cognizance,  where  pennons  glance. 

Is,  ••  All  for  God  and  her." 

They'll  noise  his  death,  in  conflict  met, 
They'll  vannt  him  captive  ta*en  : 

Meantime,  his  foot's  in  stirrup  set, 
His  hand's  on  bridle-rein. 


•  Henrj,  thoLioo. 


They'll  tell  him  lost  in  flood  or  fen, 

Laid  low  bv  wood  or  wold ; 
But  soon  they'll  ken  his  charge  a^ain, 

Ere  scarce  tlie  tale  be  told. 
For  the  True  Word  he  gi'asps  the  sword, 

For  Love  ho  clasps  the  spur  ; 
His  cognizance,  where  pennons  glance, 

Is,  '*  All  for  God  and  her." 

Go,  search  from  Odor  out  to  Rhine, 

From  Danube  to  the  sea, 
None  nobler  than  the  Brunswick's  line — 

Of  Brunswick's  line  than  he  ! 
True  blood  of  him  the  Lion  hight. 

The  Lion's  heart  belongs 
To   Guelph's    own  knight,    boun'    forth  to 
rigl>t 

God's  and  his  lady's  \yronirs. 
For  the  True  Word  he  grasps  the  sword, 

For  Love  he  clasps  the  spur ; 
Where  pennons  glance,  his  cognizance 

Is,  *'  All  for  God  and  her." 


A    CORONATION    IN    SIAM. 


Thr  late  King  of  Siam  died  on  the  3rd  of  Apiil, 
1h51.     llie  cei^emonies  attendant  on  the  demise 
of  this  moimrch,  and  the  accession  of  his  brother 
to  the  throne,  have  been  minutely  recorded  in  an  | 
official  narrative,  dmwn  up  at  the  desire  of  the , 
new  sovereign,  and  transmitted  to  the  governor  of; 
the  Stmts  settlements,   by  whom   it  has  been , 
published.     The  Siamese  state-paper,  as  may  na 
tundly  be  supjwsed,  is  a  very  curious  afi'air.     Its 
style  and  contents  reoal  to  mind  some  portions  of 
tlie  Hebrew   Chronicles — a   resemblance   which, 
under  the  circumstances,  is  not  at  all  surprising. 
Before  proceeding  to  give  a  summaiy  of  the  more 
interesting  particulars  comprised  in  the  narrative, 
it  will  be   proper  to  refer  to  certain  facts  that 
render  the  principal  event  to  which  it  relates  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance  to  this  country. 

The  kingdom  of  Siam  is  the  most  wealthy  and 
flourishing,  if  not  tl^  moht  powerful,  of  the  tln-ee 
monarchies  (Birma,  Siam,  and  Cochin  China) 
into  which  the  south-easteni  portion  of  Asia  lying 
between  India  and  China  is  divided.  In  extent, 
as  well  as  in  the  number  of  inhabitants,  it  is  per- 
haps inferior  to  the  Birman  Empire  ;  but  its  com- 
mercial resources  are  greater,  and  it  has  peculiar 
advantages  in  its  vast  and  fertile  plains,  yielding 
large  quantities  of  sugar,  rice,  pepper,  and  other 
valuable  products ;   in  its  industrious  and  orderly 
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population,  and  in  the  excellent  sea-port  of  its 
capital  city  (Bangkok),  most  favourably  situated  for 
carrying  on  a  lucrative  commerce  with  Singajwre 
on  the  one  hand  and  China  on  the  other.  But 
unfortunately,  during  many  yeai's  all  these  advan- 
tages were,  in  a  gr(?at  measure,  neutralised  by  the 
dispofiition  and  ix)licy  of  the  late  sovereign,  who 
combined  many  of  the  worst  qualities  of  Oriental 
despots.  A  cruel  and  sensual  tyrant,  his  excesses 
were  only  restrained  by  his  extreme  cownrdice, 
and  probably  by  some  consciousness  of  the  weak- 
ness of  his  hold  upon  power — a  weakness  resulting 
from  the  little  respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
subjects.  On  one  occasion  he  was  near  paying  tl^.e 
penalty  of  his  niisgoveniment,  in  the  loss  of  his 
throne.  A  formidable  rebellion  broke  out,  and 
was  only  suppressed,  when  apparently  on  the 
point  of  being  successful,  by  the  bravery  and  mili- 
tary skill  of  a  few  foreign  auxiliaries  whom  the 
king  had  in  his  pay.  The  tyrant  took  a  dreadful 
revenge  upon  the  authoi's  of  the  rebellion.  The 
manner  in  which  the  chief  of  the  insurgents  was 
put  to  death  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Neale,  in 
his  recently  publibhed  account  of  a  residence  in 
Siam : — 

**  Peer  Sissifoor  was  canried  to  Bangkok,  tried  as 
a  traitor,  and  sentenced  to  death.  This  was  what 
might  have  been  expected  even  in  conntriefi.  far 
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,W>w  ^i^lieed  tLan  Siam ;  but  the  appalling  part 
I  pi  the  tale  is  the  method  by  which  the  sentence 
.  was.  put  into  execution.  The  wretched  criminal 
;waa  condemned,  first  to  have  both  his  eyes  put  out 
'by  the  application  of  searing-irons,  and  then  to 
,  he  placed  in  an  ii'on  cage  (that  had  formerly  had 
Ipr  inmate  a  Bengal  royal  tiger),  which  was  sus- 
pended just  so  high  above  the  waters  of  the  river, 
that  tlie  unfortunate  captive,  by  stretching  his 
arms  thi'ough  the  close  iron  bai-s,  could  barely 
manage  to  touch  the  ripple  of  the  watei-s  with  the 
extreme  tip  of  his  Angel's.  Here,  without  food  or 
i^aiment,  with  no  protection  from  the  fierce  sultrj- 
heat  of  the  noontide  sun,  with  his  brains  racking 
and  burning,  and  suffering  from  tbc  acutest  agonies 
that  thirst  can  impart,  did  that  unliappy  culprit 
listen  to  the  cool  nppling  sound  of  these  watei's, 
for  one  drop  of  which,  like  Dives  of  old,  he  pi*ayed 
to  wet  his  parched  and  withering  tongue.  How 
earnestly  did  that  man  pray  for  death !  And  that 
dark  angel,  at  all  times  too  ready  to  come  un- 
bidden, kept  aloof  and  mocked  his  misery  for  three 
long  days  and  nights.  Mr.  Hunter  (an  English 
merchant,  resident  in  Siam),  charitably  undertook 
to  petition  the  King,  that  at  least  the  man  might  at 
once  be  put  out  of  his  misery ;  but  the  flint-hearted 
monarch  had  a  revengeful  and  insatiable  temper, 
so  that  the  petition  proved  of  no  avail ;  and  when 
the  wretched  rebel  died — as  he  did,  at  length, 
happily  for  the  alleviation  of  his  sufieriugs,  as  an 
unconscious  lunatic — a  universal  murmur  of  dis- 
satisfaction spread  on  every  side,  and  even  the 
most  barbarous  of  the  Siamese  conceived  an  utter 
detestation  for  the  monarch  who  had  so  publicly 
displayed  a  spirit  that  evil  demons  could  hardly 
excel." 

As  might  be  expected  of  such  a  ruler,  the  invalu- 
able service  which  a  few  Europeans  had  on  this 
occasion  rendered  to  him  only  made  him  more 
than  ever  distrustful  of  them  and  averse  to  inter- 
course with  foreign  states.  Their  commerce  with 
his  dominions  was  placed  under  heavy  restrictions. 
Exorbitant  tonnage  duties  and  many  vexatious  re- 
gulations were  imposed  on  foreign  ships,  evidently 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  them  from  his  har- 
bours— an  end  which  he  did  not  venture  to  seek 
by  a  direct  prohibition.  The  residence  of  a  few 
Europeans  in  his  dominions  was  permitted,  but 
tho  indulgence  was  well  known  to  be  due  in  part 
to  the  need  which  he  had  of  their  services,  and 
still  more  to  the  influence  of  his  brother,  the  heir 
apparent.  Many  attempts  were  made  to  induce 
the  King  to  relax  the  pernicious  restrictions  which 
diminished  the  foreign  commerce  of  his  kingdom, 
but  without  success.  The  merchants  of  Singapore, 
who  felt  most  severely  the  bad  effects  of  the  sys- 
tem, were  particularly  anxious  for  its  abrogation ; 
and  Sir  James  Brooke  undertook  a  mission  to 
Bangkok,  with  the  hope  of  establishing  a  treaty  of 
commerce  on  mutually  beneficial  principles.  His 
efforts,  however,  proved  fniitless.  Some  persons, 
f\t  the  time,  imagined  that  the  failure  was  owing 
not  so  much  to  the  ill-will  of  the  monarch,  as  to 
,  ^he  intrigues  of  his  bigoted  advisers;  but  from 
!,  what  is  now  known,  it  seems  evident  that  the  sus- 


picious and  annoying  course  pursued  on  that  occa- 
sion was  in  reality  a  result  of  the  King's  own 
settled  policy. 

This  policy  was  tolerated  by  foreign  states,  and 
endured  by  the  Siamese  people,  with  the  more 
patience,  as  there  was  reason  to  expect  that  its 
evils  would  not  be  of  very  long  continuance.  The 
King  was  old  and  sickly,  and  had  not  mauj  jeais 
to  live.  His  two  younger  brothers — one  of  whom 
would  probably  succeed  him — were  both  distin- 
guished by  their  intelligence,  their  remarkable  ac- 
quirements, and  their  liberal  views  in  regard  to 
foreign  intercourse.  The  eldest  of  them,  com- 
monly known  to  foreigners  as  "  Prince  Choa-Faa," 
is  said  to  speak  and  write  English  with  facility,  to 
understand  Latin,  and  to  be  well  versed  in  the 
more  important  sciences  and  arts  of  modem  civil- 
isation. He  is  a  good  mathematician  and  ma- 
chinist; has  introduced  European  discipline  and 
anns  into  the  Siamese  army;  has  established 
ship-building  yards  in  tlie  river  Menam ;  and,  like 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  has  evinced  a  peculiar 
taste  for  watch-making.  Some,  however,  have  sup 
posed  that  the  prince  merely  addicted  himself  to  the 
last-mentioned  harmless  pursuit  in  order  to  quiet 
the  suspicions  of  his  royal  brother,  who  was  well 
known  to  regard  him  with  extreme  jealousy  and 
aversion.  With  the  same  object,  the  priuce,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  assumed  the  ofiice  and  yellow 
garb  of  the  priesthood.  This  step  served  also  to 
conciliate  the  intolerant  priestly  party,  who  disliketl 
the  kindness  of  the  prince  to  foreigners,  and  espe- 
cially to  foreign  missionaries.  Mr.  Neale  spealis 
in  the  highest  terms  of  Prince  Chou-Faa,  whom 
he  describes  as  "an  indubitably  clever  scholai*  aul 
a  perfect  gentleman."  The  prince  was  accustomed 
to  procure  all  the  latest  publications,  by  means  of 
agents,  from  Singapore,  "  and,"  says  the  author 
just  quoted,  **I  have  seen  him  laugh  as  heartily 
over  Dickens's  *  Pickwick'  as  though  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  scenes  that  book  depicts  from 
his  earliest  youth."  When  Mr.  Neale  knew  him, 
in  184'2,  the  prince  was  thirty-eight  years  of  age, 
and  he  must,  therefore,  now  be  nearly  fifty. 

His  younger  brother,  who  has  been  commonly 
known  as  Prince  Momfanoi — but  who  receives  in 
the  official  document  the  cumbrous  appellation  of 
Prince  T.  N.  Chou  Fa  Kromakun  Itsarete— ha^ 
a  reputation  for  learning,  accomplishments,  and 
liberality  of  sentiment  hai'dly  inferior  to  that  of 
his  elder  brother.  A  strong  attachment  existed 
between  the  two  brothers,  and  has  recently  been 
manifested  by  the  elder,  in  associating  the  other 
with  himself,  according  to  an  old  Siamese  custom, 
in  the  capacity  of  Vice-King,  having  in  particular 
the  direction  of  military  a^rs.  This  creation  of 
"  war-chief,"  is,  no  doubt — as  well  as  the  election 
of  the  sovereign  by  the  "great  council "*  of  ih^ 
nation— one  of  the  primitive  customs  which  the 
Siamese  have  preserved  from  the  times  when  their 
forefathers  wandered,  a  Taitar  tribe,  over  the  im- 
mense steppes  of  Central  Asia,  along  with  the 
ancestora  of  the  Mongols,  the  Turks,  the  Hongft- 
rians,  and  many  other  less  notable  branched  of  the 
same  widely-scattered  race. 
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To  these  explanations  it  is  only  necessary  to 
add  that,  from  internal  evidence,  it  seems  likely 
that  the  author  of  the  document  fwm  which  the 
following  details  are  derived,  was  the  new  sove- 
reign himself,  assisted,  perhaps,  by  one  of  the 
American  missionsries  at  Bangkok,  to  whom  he 
would  naturally  apply  for  aid  in  any  literary 
effort. 

About  the  beginning  of  last  year,  it  appears, 
*'  His  late  most  righteous  and  illustrious  Majesty, 
Phrabat  Gomdet  Phra  Phudha  Chou,  was  seized 
with  a  sickness  which  deprived  him  of  ability  to 
sleep,  producing  much  nausea,  and  greatly  impaired 
his  appetite,  so  that  he  could  not  by  any  means 
adequately  nourish  himself."  In  spite  of  the  atten- 
tions and  prescriptions  of  the  royal  physicians — 
or,  possibly,  in  consequence  of  them — the  illness 
continued  to  increase.  At  length,  on  the  9th  of 
March,  "  His  Majesty  summoned  the  company  of 
his  nobles  and  his  lords,  in  whom  he  placed  perfect 
confidence,  into  his  presence,  at  his  bedside. 
Being  thus  assembled,  he  said  to  them,  *  This,  my 
present  sickness,  is  severe,  the  symptoms  are  all 
bad ;  it  is  probable  that  it  will  baffle  all  the  skill 
of  my  physicians.' "  The  narrator,  in  true  Orien- 
tal style,  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  secret 
meditations  of  the  monarch.  "Whereupon,"  we 
are  told,  "  he  thought  within  himself,  saying, 
'This  kingdom  has  become  large,  its  fame  is 
spread  abroad  to  all  foreign  countries.  It  would 
be  proper  for  me  to  appoint  my  successor  according 
to  my  own  pleasure ;  but  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  sup- 
ported in  my  choice  of  a  successor — that,  should  I 
attempt  it,  the  unity  of  the  kingdom  would  be 
broken,  the  people  and  persons  of  honour  who 
shall  till  all  the  places  of  trust  in  the  future  will 
not  be  pleased,  and  that,  consequently,  it  would 
give  rise  to  civil  commotion,  and  bring  trouble  to 
the  illustrious  princes  and  royal  servants,  both 
great  and  small,  and  to  the  Budhist  priesthood, 
and  to  the  people.'" 

The  meaning  of  this  doubtless  is,  that  the  dying 
king,  seeing  clearly  that  his  subjects  had  set  their 
minds  upon  raising  his  brother  to  the  throne,  made 
a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  ordered  them  to  choose 
for  his  successor  the  person  who  should  be,  as  it  is 
expressed,  "  the  choice  of  all  classes  in  the  king- 
dom," especially  enjoining  them   to   select    *'  a 
prince  of  middle  age,  possessed  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  touching  tho  duties  of  a  king,*'  &c. — 
that  being  exactly  what  he  knew  they  had  all  pre- 
determined to  do.     The  author  of  the  nan-ative, 
however,  with  loyal  or  fraternal  tenderness  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased,  lauds  the  wisdom  and 
magnanimity  of    this  procedure   in    extravagant 
teitns.    "His late  Majesty,"  we  are  assured,  "did 
this  because  he  was  a  man  possessed  of  extraordi- 
nary powers  of  mind,  having  great  compassion  and 
unbounded  regard  for  the  welfare  of  mankind!" 
This  praise,  bestowed  upon  the  executioner  of  Peer 
Sissifuor,   may  be  considered  to  fairly  rival   the 
boldest  panegyric  that  was  ever  inscribed  on  a 
tombstone. 

The  council,  however,  did  not  proceed  to  elect 
a  succtssor  while  the  King  was  yet  living.     Such 


a  ])roceeding  would  have  been  cmitmrr  to  the  cqb- 
tom  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  8rd  of  April,  eaarly 
in  the  morning.  King  Somdet  Phra  Phudha  Chou 
expired;  "whereupon,"  we  are  told,  ^< all  the  il- 
lustrious princes,  and  nobles,  and  lords,  great  and 
small,  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  throne,  mourned 
greatly  for  him."  Their  grief,  however,  did  not 
])revent  them  from  sending  at  once  for  the  Prince 
ChoQ  Fa  Mongkut  (as  he  is  here  styled),  who  was 
"  then  abiding  as  chief  priest  in  the  temple 
Bowavaniwate."  The  people  at  large  did  not  think 
it  necessaty  to  mourn  at  all,  or  to  dissemble  their 
delight  at  the  change  of  rulers.  They  flocked 
joyfully  around  the  prince  as  he  was  escorted  to 
the  palace,  invoked  blessings  on  him,  and  "  brought 
flowers  in  great  profusion,  and  presented  them  to 
him  by  the  way."  He  first,  accompanied  by  the 
princes  and  great  nobles,  proceeded  to  the  ball 
of  state,  where  the  corpse  of  the  late  king  ""was 
placed  in  a  sitting  posture,  in  full  kingly  attire. 
His  Royal  Highness  then  poured  water  upon  the 
corpse,  according  to  custom  ;  after  which  it  was  es- 
corted to  the  golden  urn,  which  was  engraven,  em- 
bossed, and  adorned  with  nine  kinds  of  precious 
stones."  The  royal  corpse  was  then  borne  into  an 
inner  apartment,  where  it  remained  dining  the 
subsequent  ceremonies. 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  considered  neces- 
sary to  go  through  even  the  form  of  electing  Prince 
Chou  Faa  to  the  vacant  throne  ;  for  in  the  even- 
ing, when  the  great  council  met,  its  only  a0t  was 
to  invite  (of  course,  at  his  suggestion)  his  younger 
brother,  Prince  Chou  Faa  Kromakun  Itsarete,  "^to 
rule  the  illustrious  kingdom  in  conjunction  with 
his  elder  brother,  henceforth  and  for  ever.''  This 
arrangement  being  satisfactorily  settled,  all  the 
officers  of  government,  of  every  grade,  throughout 
the  kingdom,  proceeded  to  do  what  the  same  class 
has  recently  been  doing — though  probably  with 
very  different  feelings — in  a  neighbouring  country, 
namely,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Within 
less  than  a  mouth,  it  is  stated,  more  than  fifteen 
thousand  persons  had  thus  sworn  fidelity  to  the  new 
sovereigns. 

On  the  day  fol loaning  the  election,  the  formal 
"  abduction"  of  the  elder  prince  from  the  priest- 
hood took  place,  in  the  customary  way.  The 
ceremony  was  very  simple.  "  His  Hoyal  High- 
ness took  his  leave  of  the  priesthood  by  laying  off 
his  yellow  robes,  bathing  himself  in  consecrated 
water,  and  clothing  himself  in  figured  white  cloth." 
The  prince  then  at  once  assumed  the  rains  of 
government,  but  did  not  yet  receive  the  style  of 
"  Majesty." 

The  more  important  ceremony  of  the  coronation 
was  appointed  to  take  place  on  the  15th  of  May,  that 
being  the  day  on  which  the  astrologers  had  declared 
that  "  the  sixteen  signs  of  the  heavens  would  lie 
most  auspicious;"  a  declaration  at  which  t^ TOVal 
reader  of  "  Pickwick"  must  have  chuckled^  a  little 
to  himself  in  secret.  Previously,  however,  one  of 
these  diviners  set  to  work,  with  one  of  the  **  Midi 
scribes"  and  "the  great  Brahmin  teacher,*'  to  give 
a  new  name  to  his  Majesty.  This  they  accomplished 
in  a  not  very  intelligible  manner'  by  means  of 
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V.f9\it  ^eued  of  circular  shelves  of  three  storeys 
^h  r  jone.heiDg  of  glass,  another  of  gold,  another 
of  ;$UiVBr,  and  the  fourth  of  plantain-leaves,  together 
with  sundry  plates  of  cakes,  fruits,  and  flowers,  a 
so^en  of  silk,  a  sheet  of  gold,  &c., — the  whole  opera- 
tion bearing  a  considerable  resemblance  to  one  of 
M.  Bobin  s  nK>6t  complicated  feats  of  legerdemain. 
The  result  was,  that  his  Majesty  was  to  be  known 
thenceforward  under  the  not  very  euphonious  appel- 
lation of  "  Somdet  Phra  Chom  Klow." 

On  the  mocuing  of  the  Idth  of  May  the  Prince 
went  into  the  great  hall  of  the  palace,  '*  lighted 
the  consecrated  candles,  and  bowed  himself  in  wor- 
ship." He  then  entered  the  shower-bath,  and  was 
sprinkled  with  consecrated  water.  After  bathing 
he  put  on  a  yellow  "phauung,"  or  waistcloth, 
flowered  with  gold,  and  "  a  golden  jacket,"  and 
returned  to  tlie  great  hall.  Here  he  seated  him- 
self on  the  "  octagon  throne,"  under  the  ''  royal 
circular  canopy  of  seven  stories  called  sawikrachat" 
This  octagonal  throne  comprised,  in  fact,  eight 
seats,  looking  towards  '*  the  eight  points  of  the 
compass;**  and  having  in  their  centre  a  pillar, 
which  formed  the  common  back  to  them  all. 
fiere  a  singular  ceremony  took  place.  *'  Surround- 
ing this  eight-sided  throne  were  eight  seats,  on 
which  eight  of  the  wise  men  sat,  facing  the  throne. 
His  Royal  Highness  first  sat  on  the  side  of  the 
throne  facing  the  east,  having  his  face  eastward. 
The  wise  man  seated  in  that  direction  then  spoke 
in  the  Bali  language,  and  pronounced  a  bless- 
ing upon  him,  and  delivered  up  the  kingdom  of 
the  Budbist  religion  to  his  charge.  His  Royal 
Highness  then  received  the  charge,  witli  a  goblet 
decked  with  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones 
of  great  price.  Whereupon  a  Brahmin  of  high 
rank  presented  to  him  holy  water  from  a  shell, 
whose  special  base  turned  to  the  right,  and  poured 
it  into  bis  hand.  Of  this  his  Royal  Highness 
drank  a  little,  and  with  tlie  remainder  washed  hb 
face.  He  then  moved  to  the  south-east  side  of 
the  throne ;  the  wise  man  seated  in  that  direction 
pronounced  a  blessing,  and  delivered  up  the  king- 
dom, as  the  one  before  had  done.  The  Brahmin 
presented  the  holy  water,  and  his  Royal  Highness 
drank  and  washed  as  before.  Thus  did  he  seat 
himself  successively  on  each  of  the  eight  sides  of 
the  throne,  and  thus  did  the  ceremonies  proceed, 
until  each  of  the  eight  wise  men  had  pronounced  a 
blessing  and  delivered  up  the  kingdom,  as  before 
stated." 

The  Prince  having  undergone  the  eight  bene- 
dictions of  the  wise  men  and  the  eight  lavations, 
must  have  been  glad  to  escape  from  the  octagonal 
throne  to  the  four-sided  throne,  "  covered  with  two 
thicknesses  of  fine  gold,"  where  the  real  coronation 
iwas to  take  place.    He  was  first  presented  with 
.  **  the  ixkost  precious  sawikrachat  (or  canopy),  which 
is-  the  chief  insignia  of  supreme  power  of  the 
^Kipg  of  Siam  from  ancient  times.**     Then  the 
,f(i!^i$f  Justice  of  the  kingdom,  who  seems  to  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  this  ceremony,  presented  the  Prince  first  with 
the  gold  sheets  on  which  his  new  name  was  writ- 
ten, then  with  "  the  crown  of  victory,*'  and  *•  the 


royal  breast-chain,  made  of  the  purest  gold,'  which 
the  Prince  immediately  put  on,  theu  with  "  the 
royal  cane"  and  "the  royal  dagger,"  the  former 
of  which  the  Prince  placed  on  his  right  thigh,  aod 
the  latter  on  his  left;  and,  finally,  with  eight 
kinds  of  arms,  viz.,  **  the  javelin,  the  spear,  the 
bow,  the  Japan  dagger,  the  sword,  the  cane,  haviDg 
a  dagger  inclosed,  the  gun,  and  the  spear  for.  hold- 
ing in  the  mouth  when  scaling  walls.**  The  royal 
shoes  were  theu  placed  on  his  feet,  and,  after  a 
few  minor  ceremonies,  the  corouation  was  complete, 
and  the  Prince  became  King  of  Siam. 

The  Chief  Justice  was  the  firet  to  receive  his 
Majesty's  commtmds,  the  nature  of  which  is  not 
mentioned.  Consecrated  water  was  theu  poured 
upon  the  earth,  *'  as  a  blessing  upon  all  the  aul- 
mated  creation.  This  being  done,  the  Brahmin^^ 
then  sounded  again  their  shell- trumpets,  in  concert 
with  other  instruments  of  music."  Then  followed 
other  ceremonies  of  great  pomp,  including  a  royal 
audience,  to  which,  contrary  to  previous  usage,  all 
the  foreigners  of  the  city  were  admitted,  as  a  mark 
of  the  King's  special  favour.  The  same  particular 
attention  to  the  foi*eign  residents  was  shown 
throughout  the  subsequent  ceremonies  and  re- 
joicings, which  lasted  till  the  3rd  of  Juno.  They 
included  processions  by  land  and  by  water,  distri- 
butions of  money  and  other  presents,  public  worship, 
banquets  of  the  priests,  reviews  of  the  troops,  &c. 
Some  of  these  ceremonies  must  have  been  of  a  Tevy 
splendid  and  picturesque  character.  The  procession 
of  bai*ges,  for  example,  comprised  about  240  large 
boats,  having  fram  25  to  60  rowers  each,  besides 
*'  a  great  company"  of  boats  of  smaller  size.  The 
large  boats  were  gorgeously  gilt  or  quaintly  carved, 
and  bedizened  with  flags.  The  boatmen  and  offi- 
cers were  clothed  in  handsome  uniforms  of  scarlet 
and  gold,  or  figured  silks.  Seveitd  of  the  barges 
carried  pieces  of  artillery,  and  gunners  to  man 
them. 

The  details  of  all  these  proceedings  are  given 
in  full  in  the  official  paper  from  which  this  account 
lias  been  derived.  The  only  part,  however,  whidi 
can  be  extracted  entii*e,  is  the  following  rather 
striking  account  of  one  of  the  processioas : — 

**  His  Majesty  then  ascended  and  seated  him- 
self on  the  royal  palankeen,  made  of  fine  plated 
gold,  and  richly  decked  with  diamonds  of  nine  dif- 
ferent kinds.  Being  attended  by  all  the  royal 
body-guard,  going  befora  and  following  after,  he 
passed  along  the  covered  street.  While  passing 
through  this  street,  he  strewed  silver  salungs  ^a 
coin  wortli  about  dd.)  by  handfuls.  At  that  time 
Phaya-veset  was  ordered  to  conduct  the  company 
of  Europeans  and  Americans  to  a  gateway  of  the 
street,  where  they  had  another  interview  with  his 
Majesty,  who  threw  to  them  many  handfuls  of 
salungs.  This  being  done,  his  Miyesty  went  into 
the  temple  of  the  emerald  idol,  and  lighted  the 
incense  sticks  and  candles,  and  ofiered  flowers 
and  other  things  to  the  idol.  Then  he  had  the 
bones  of  both  his  father  and  gi^audfather  brought, 
each  in  his  golden  uiii,  and  made  ofierings  of  in* 
cense  sticks  and  candles,  and  flowers  to  them. 
Theu  he  invited  a  company  of  chief  priests  to  pro- 
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nounce  a  series  of  sulemn  reflec lions  ou  the  uncer- 
tainty of  human  life,  suitable  to  the  occasion  of 
making  offerings  to  these  sacred  relics.  This 
being  done,  he  passed  out  of  the  temple  by  an- 
other gate  than  that  in  whiuli  he  entered,  and 
strewed  silver  all  along  the  way  he  went,  until,  by 
a  circuitous  passage,  he  came  to  the  Dudsidta  Maha- 
prasat  (the  most  splendid  building  of  the  royal 
palace)  and  made  offerings  to  the  corpse  of  his 
elder  brother,  his  lat«  Majesty  Somdet  Phra 
Pliudha  Chou,  which  was  sitting  iu  state  in  a 
golden  urn  in  that  place.  He  then  invited  a  com- 
pany of  chief  priests  to  pronounce  solemn  reflec- 
tions suitable  to  tlie  occasion,  as  before.  After 
this  he  passed  by  an  inner  passage  (to  wit,  the 
passage  for  the  females  of  the  palace)  and  strewed 
silver  ever^-where  as  he  went,  and  then  returned 
to  the  Maha-nionthian,*'  or  inner  apartment. 

Tlie  obsequies  of  the  late  king  had  yet  to  be 
celebrated.  For  this  purpose  it  was  necessaiy  to 
erect  immense  buildings  for  the  burning  of  the 
royal  remains.  The  largest  of  these  buildings  was 
to  have  a  canopied  roof,  rising  into  a  spire  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  high.  Under  this  lofty  canopy 
were  to  he  erected  another  canopy  and  spire,  and 
beneath  the  latter  a  building  of  pagoda  form,  on 
which  the  remains  of  the  royal  dead  were  to  be 
burned.  The  remarks  which  are  made  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  the  official  document,  inidoubtedly  by  the  new 
king  himself,  are  deserving  of  quotation  : — 

**  The  business  of  preparing  for  and  celebrating 
the  funeral  solemnities  of  his  late  Majesty  is  ver}^ 
great.  This  becomes  necessary  from  the  force  of 
the  i-oyal  custom  from  olden  limes.  Large  sums 
of  money  aro  always  sacrificed  on  such  occasions 
Irom  the  royal  treasur}' ;  and  it  consequently  costs 
much  labour  and  time  and  strength  to  all  classes 
of  the  subjects  of  tlie  kingdom.  It  appears,  in- 
deed, to  be  a  custom  the  observance  of  which  is 
not  followed  by  any  advantage.  But  it  is  a  very 
old  custom  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  all  her  tributa- 
ries well  known  and  revered.  And  if  it  should 
be  now  disregarded,  passing  it  by  with  ceremonies 
only  such  as  are  really  needed,  all  the  head  pro- 
vinces and  tributary  kingdoms  would  find  fault, 
and  attribute  it  to  base  motives  ou  the  part  of  his 
Majesty." 

1  u  these  remarks  the  new  monarch  evidently  in- 
tends to  explain  to  his  European  friends  his  motives 
for  any  other  part  of  his  conduct  or  policy  which 
might  seem  to  them  not  worthy  of  his  good  sense 
and  enlightened  intellect.  If  he  listened  solemnly 
to  the  eightfold  benedictions  of  the  Siamese  wise 
wen,  washed  his  face  eight  times  with  holy  water, 
scattered  handfuls  of  silver  in  the  streets,  and 
went  through  other  similar  ceremonies  with  gra- 
vity and  patience,  it  was  doubtless  only  because 
they  were  *' very  old  customs  of  the  kingdom;' 
and  because,  by  refusing  to  comply  with  the  usages 
of  his  nation  in  these  trivial  or  indifferent  matters, 
he  might  have  aroused  pr^udices  that  would  have 
tnade  it  difficult  for  him  to  carry  out  the  really 
important  reforms  which  he  was  meditating. 


That  this  was  the  object  in  view  may  bfe  hifl^rrfel 
from  the  result.  The  nan-ative  (which  is  dtit^ 
in  September  last)  is  stated  iri  the  conclodii^ 
paragraph  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  infoi^h^V' 
tion  of  people  of  foreign  countries,  and  sent  ta't'h* 
governor  of  the  Straits  settlements.  •'  i hat  he  rta^ 
more  fully  understand  the  royal  customs  herein 
described  ;"  and  it  is  intimated  that  if  the  gov^^- 
noT  should  see  fit  "  to  publish  this  article  in  the 
form  of  a  book  or  pamphlet,"  he  was  at  liberty  to 
do  so.  The  document  has  been  accordingly 
printed  in  a  recent  number  of  the  **  Journal  of  tbi 
Eastern  Archipelago."  At  the  same  time,  the 
Singapore  papers  have  announced  that  very  con- 
siderable reductions  had  already  been  made  in  the 
tonnage-duties  levied  on  foreign  ships,  that  a 
•*  most  gi-acious  reception  "  had  been  given  to  the 
supercargo  of  the  first  English  merchant- vessel 
which  arrived  after  the  commencement  of  the  new 
reign,  and  that  the  renewal  of  the  English  em- 
bassy, for  the  purpose  of  recommencing  the  nejge- 
tiations  for  a  libeml  commercial  treaty,  was 
strongly  desired.  The  most  amicable  sentiments, 
it  is  said,  are  expressed  in  regard  to  the  British  Go- 
vernment. The  **  Singapore  Free  Press,"  which 
gives  this  information,  adds  some  other  particular 
of  considerable  interest.  *'The  new  Praklang, 
with  whom,  as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  stran- 
gers come  most  in  contact,  is  a  nobleman  of  much 
ability,  and  of  the  most  liberal  sentiments  in 
regard  to  commercial  matters.  He  speaks  as 
well  as  reads  and  writes  English  with  fluency 
A  large  man-of-war  is  ou  the  stocks,  wliich  is 
intended  to  be  used  in  clearing  the  Gulf  of  Siam 
of  pirates.  All  the  branches  of  the  military  ser 
vice  are  well  regulated  ;  and  our  informant  states 
that  he  was  preseut  at  several  reviews  of  different 
descriptions  of  troops,  whose  neat  and  soldierlike 
appearance,  and  steadiness  and  quickness  on 
parade,  reflected  the  greatest  credit  on  their 
officers.  The  internal  industry  of  the  country  is 
receiving  the  most  fostering  caro  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  kings  to  re- 
store the  sugar-cultivation  to  its  former  state,  and 
even  extend  it  much  further,  by  affording  liberal 
pecuniary  support  to  the  cultivators.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  every  fresh  arrival  from  Siam  brings 
stronger  confirmation  of  the  new  and  better  order 
of  thnigs  now  prevailing  in  that  important  countiy, 
which  seems  to  have  fairly  embarked  on  a  course 
of  prosperity,  which,  we  shicerely  trust,  may  long 
flow  on  unchecked  and  ever  increasing  ** 

It  is,  on  many  accounts,  satisfactory  to  find  that, 
while  in  the  neighbouring  state  of  Birma  an  ap- 
peal to  arms  has  been  thought  necessary  in  order 
to  check  the  insolence  of  unenlightened  and  de- 
spotic i)ower,  in  Siam,  on  the  contrary,  a  wise  and 
generous  forbearance  has  allowed  time  for  the  arts 
and  literature  of  Europe  to  achieve  a  peaceful  >*ic- 
tory  over  the  prejudices  and  suspicions  which  ai*e 
natural  enough,  and  not  altogether  inexcusable, 
in  those  semi-barbarous  Governments.  i 
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What  Prince  Mctterutch  has  said  of  Italy, 
that  it  was  *'only  a  geographical  definition/'  is  not 
mnch  less  applicable  now  to  Germany,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  police  exercised  by  the  "Bundestag'* 
against  everything,  right  or  wrong,  which  betrays 
a  leaning  to  principles  oppoaed  to  the  divine  riglit 
of  kings.  Everywhere  else  there  is  a  helium 
ommuffi  contra  omncs^  a  continual  and  most  in- 
veterate warfare  of  national  jealousies,  hostile  na- 
tionalities, and  clashing  interests.  It  would  be  a 
difficidt  and  ungrateful  task  to  unravel  to  the  eye 
of  foreigners  a  s^ene  of  such  confusion ;  but  there 
are  some  parts  of  it  connected  with  the  general 
stale  of  European  affairs  that  deserve  to  be  better 
understood  than  may  be  done  from  newspaper 
articles. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  the  spectaclo  of 
au  entente  cordiale  between  the  monarchs  of  the 
two  principal  German  states,  Auj^tria  and  Prussia, 
and  the  discord  reigning  l)etween  their  nations  and 
Governments.  We  should  not  have  been  very  much 
astonished  to  see  his  Prussian  Majesty  hastening 
from  the  inauguration  of  the  statue  of  Frederick  the 
Great  to  Vienna,  if  he  could  expect  there  to  be 
dubbed  a  knight  of  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece ; 
and  we  believe  that  the  latter  ceremony  would  have 
given  him  at  least  as   much  satisf^iction  ns  the 
former.     But  then  we  ought  not  to  forget  that 
these  are  merely  individual  views  and  propen- 
sities of  royalty,  there  being  probably  not  a  man  j 
in  the  whole  Prussian  monarchy  who  would  re- 
joice to  see  his  king  in  the  cap«acity  of  *'  Arch- 
Steward  to  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,'  presenting  a 
silver  wash-basin  to  the  successor  of  Charlemagne. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  with  ihe  deepest  regret  the 
people  of  Prussia  see  their  Government  not  only 
reversing  the  whole  system  on  which  the  greatt^st 
genius   of  his  age  founded  the   strength   of  his 
young  realm  a  century  ago,  but  also  struggling  in 
vain  to  maintain  those  positions,  selected  by  the 
late  king,  on  which  to  rest  his  authority  in  the 
Gennan  union.     They  were  of  a  twofold  charac- 
ter, relating  to  the  two  essential  foundations  of  a 
State :  religious  and  material  interests.     For  the 
better  securing  peace  in  the  Protestant  Church, 
and  thereby  strengthening  her  power,  Frederic 
William  III.  Lad  caused  the  Lutherans  and  Cal- 
vinists  of  his  empire  to  unite  in  one  common 
doctrine  and  liturgy,  caUed  par  excellevcef  ''Die 
Union*  (The  Union).     And   in   order  to   shake 
off  the  trammels  laid  upon  traffic  and  commerce  by 
some  forty  to  fifty  different  customs-lines,  inter- 
secting Germany  in  the  most  eccentric  directions, 
hi  had  founded  the  "  Zollvcrein*  (Customs-union), 
npon  the  simple  principle  of  a  common  frontier 
with   regard  to    customs,  embracing   the  united 
•countries,  and  a  comTr^on  colhciion  of  duties,  the 
amount  of  which  was  to  be  divided  among  them 
according  to   their  respective  populations.     The 
effect  of  both  these  measures  was,  to  cause  Prussia 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  shield  of  Protestantism,  and 


as  the  great  promoter  of  material  welfare  in  Ger- 
many, which  golden  opinions  caused  the  National 
Assembly  of  Frankfort,  in  April,  1849,  to  present 
to  the  reigning  king  the  crown  of  the  newly  con- 
stituted German  Empire.  But  here  tha  matter 
ended. 

Such  a  Grown  could  not  be  accepted  from  sacli 
hands.     Still  the  honour  was  too  great  not  to  be 
sought  by  other  means ;  and  a  Congress  was,  in 
the  spring  of  1850,  invited  to  Berlin,  to  make  the 
sovereign  German  princes  and  the  free  cities  con* 
sent  to  Prussia's   being  invested  with  a  sort  of 
liege-lordship,  or  protectorship,  over  them.     The 
result  was  that  of  all  half-measures,  making  friends 
distrust  the  intentions  as  well   as  the  power  of 
Prussia,  alienating  others,  and  encouraging  secret 
enemies  in  their  opposition.   Above  all,  it  was  the 
personal  disinclination  of  the  king  to  do  anything 
that  might  give  offence  to  Austria,  which  made  the 
whole  plan  dissolve  like  snow  in  April,  and  led  at 
last  to  the  dismissal  of  General  Uadowitz,  as  mi- 
nister to  the  crown,  high  as  he  personally  stood  in 
the  favour  of  his  monarch.     But  Austria,   now 
aroused  to  action,  was  not  to  l)o  appeased  or  satis- 
lied  by  such  sacrifices.     The  days  of  Olmuta  were 
i»nly   part  of  that  sj-stem  laid  down  by  Prince 
Schwartzenberg,  and  so  emphaticailly  expressed  by 
him  in  the  words, "  II  faut  d'abord  avilir  laPruste, 
et  puis  la  demolir" — (Prussia  must  first  be  made 
contemptible,  and  then  destroyed)  I     Jt  was  pur- 
sued by  him  from  motives  of  national  policy,  not 
less  than  of  personal  animosity ;   aud  he  imme- 
diately set  to  attacking  the  enemy  in  his  strongi*st 
positions,  those  mentioned  above.   TheZoliverein 
was  to  open  its  embrace  to  Austria, as  a  new  asso- 
ciate;  not  that  Austria    being    member  of  the 
German  Union,  but  the  whole  Austrian  empire,  in- 
cluding Hungary,  Italy,  &c.,  with  a  population  of 
about  thirty-seven  millions,  more  than  two-third* of 
whom  were  aliens  from  German  language,  customs, 
and  civilisation.     It  was  meant  thus  to  lake  fwm 
the  Zollverein  the  character  it  had  most  pride  in, 
that  of  German  nationality;  consequently,  to  de- 
prive its  head  of  the  charm  attached  to  it,  antl  to 
give  the  command  into  the  hands   of  the  most 
powerful.     P^or  the  religious   affairs  the  Jesuits 
were  called  in  to  assist,  and  their  missionaries  let 
loose  over  Germany.  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic, 
to  encourage  the  faithful,  confirm   the  doubtful, 
recall  the  backward,  and  convert  the  heretic.    It 
is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  was  more  Anstri«n 
clearness  of  foresight,  steadiness  of  purpose,  and 
cleverness  of  execution,  or  more  the  absolute  want 
of  all   these  qualities,   perhaps    even  something 
worse,  on  the  side  of  Prussia,  w  hich  brought  mat- 
ters to  their  present  crisis. 

The  Zollverein  treaties  were  to  be  renewed 
before  the  1st  January,  1864.  But  instead  ot  con- 
voking its  members  to  a  regular  congress,  laying 
down  those  principles  upon  which  it  had  to  be 
modified  or  constructed  anew,  and  proving  the 
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necessity  of  their  adoption,  in  order  to  accoraplisli 
the  long-wished -for  accession  of  the  states  of 
Northern  Germany — those  states  commanding  the 
sea-coasts  and  carrying  on  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  country — the  Prussian  Ministry  secretly 
conchided  a  treaty  with  Hanover,  by  which  thay 
bought  her  submission  to  the  Zollverein  tariff 
(widi  some  reductions  as  to  colonial  produce)  for 
a  certain  extra  sum  of  money  to  be  yearly  paid 
from  the  Zollverein's  receipts;  and,  after  having 
surprised  their  allies  with  the  news,  they,  without 
awaiting  the  stipulated  term,  gave  them  notice 
that  the  former  treaties  were  to  cease  with  the  end 
of  the  year  1853.  And  though  they  declared 
their  intention  not  to  treat  with  Austria  before  the 
remodelling  of  the  Zollverein  should  have  been  ac- 
complished, they  did  not  even  fix  a  time  for  nego- 
tiations to  this  purpose. 

The  effect  of  this  manner  of  proceeding  turned 
against  their  authors,  who  were  not  the  men  to 
understand  their  position,  or,  though  in  a  ^oidi^a?!^ 
constitutional  country,  either  to  maintain  it  against 
the  inclination  of  their  monarch  or  to  retire  from 
office.  On  the  one  hand,  they  had  irritated  the 
Southern  States  of  Germany  by  the  concessions 
granted  to  Hanover ;  on  the  other,  they  had  des- 
troyed the  principal  benefit  they  could  derive  from  ; 
the  accession  of  a  maritime  country,  with  a 
flourishing  trade  and  navigation  under  the 
Free-trade  principle,  by  making  her  accept  a 
Protectionist  tariff,  and  had  thrown  away  their 
most  powerful  weapon  for  the  impending  nego- 
tiations. For,  the  system  of  Protection  once 
secured  to  them,  what  had  Prussia  still  to  offer  if 
Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wurtemberg,  &c.,  jealous  and 
full  of  animosity  as  they  were,  refused  to  treat 
otherwise  than  upon  their  own  conditions?  Nor 
did  this  consequence  long  delay  to  show  itself. 
Austria  was  before-hand  in  inviting  the  German 
states  to  a  congress  at  Vienna,  holding  out  the 
promise  of  changing  her  prohibitive  system  into 
one  of  high  Protection  duties ;  nnd,  tliough  Prus- 
sia declined  attending,  a  treaty  of  commerce,  as 
precursory  to  a  Zollverein,  including  the  Austrian 
empire,  Avas  concluded,  and  the  preliminaries  to 
such  a  Zollverein  were  fixed  under  certain  pro- 
visos. At  the  same  time  a  number  of  the  Zoll- 
verein states  signed  a  convention  at  Darmstadt, 


by  which  they  bound  themaelTes  to  form  a  sepa- 
rate Zollverein,  in  case  Prussia  should  persist  in 
her  present  refusal  to  treat  with  Austria,  or  a  new 
union  with  Austria  could  not  be  brought  about 
Thus  Prussia  was  left  entirely  isolated ;  and  instead 
of  acting  in  the  only   way  becoming  an  inde- 
pendent power  and  an  enlightened  Government, , 
that  of  standing  upon  a  solid  and  comprehensiv^r 
ground,  like  that  of  Free-trade,  and  proclaiming . 
its  effective  application,  by  which  she  would  have 
won  numerous  new  and  powerful  allies,  she  tried, 
in  vain  to  combat  the  effects  of  a  principle  she 
had  admitted,  till  we  see  her  now  sending  Mon- 
sieur de  Bismark  to  Vienna,  where  a  second  01- 
mutz  will  be  prepared  for  his  master. 

Thus  much  for  the  material  interests ;  in  the 
Church  the  prospects  are  not  much  better.  Even 
if  it  should  not  be  true  that  Frederic  William  IV., 
through  the  influence  of  his  royal  consort,  is 
leaning  to  Catholicism,  certain  it  is  that  all  bis 
measures  are  tending  to  establish  a  fixed  standard 
for  the  uniformity  of  faith,  and  to  persecute  all 
dissenters.  The  wiioji  between  Lutherans  an4 
Calvinists  is  not  formally  dissolved ;  but  already 
a  supreme  ecclesiastical  council  (Ober-Kircheu- 
Rath)  has  been  instituted,  the  fi  rst  principles  of  which 
are  opposed  to  it;  all  other  sects  that  had  con* 
stituted  themselves  under  the  name  of  **  free  com* 
munities"  are  persecuted  as  political  clubs,  may 
they  deserve  the  name  ever  so  little.  Thus  the  seeds 
of  discontent  are  being  sown  broad-cast,  and  al^ 
ready  wc  see  the  Jesuits  hard  at  work,  preparing 
to  reap  a  harvest  for  the  benefit  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  and  her  protector — the  Roman  Em^ 
peror.  For  nothing  leas  than  the  recovery  of  this 
dignity  will,  it  seems,  satisfy  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  the  young  Court  of  Vienna,  which  is 
but  too  well  supported,  though  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously and  unwillingly,  by  the  envy  of  the  lesser 
German  kingdoms  against  Prussia.  It  is  true,  the 
King  of  Prussia  will  then  have  to  descend  to  a 
level  with  those  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria;  there 
will  no  longer  be  a  fifth  wheel  to  the  grand  regu- 
lator of  European  affairs ;  but,  wo  fear,  its  disap- 
pearance will  make  the  working  of  the  others  only 
the  more  harsh  and  grating,  till  it  endangers  the 
safety,  and,  perhaps,  even  the  existencCi  of  the 
wholo  machine. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 


THS    BAMKEB. 

Mu.  James  Garmichael  stood  at  the  teller's 
table  of  the  Thistle  Bank,  bright  nnd  joyous  as 
any  bee  ou  a  summer's  day.  His  hair  was  well 
brushed,  his  chain  and  seals  wore  conspicuously 
display e<1,  and  his  pnnnch  was  sleek  and  comfort- 
able ;  his  shoes  creaked  with  the  soun<l  of  inde- 
pendence aa  he  ambled  from  one  part  of  the  pro- 
mises to  the  other ;  and  his  whole  man  indicated 
one  who  was  at  peace  with  the  world,  and  some- 
thing more  than  at  poace  with  himself. 

Noblemen,  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  annuitant 
ladies  p^id  in  money,  and  annuitant  ladies,  trades- 
men, merchants  and  noblemen  drew  out  money  ; 
and  towards  each  class  Mr.  James  Carmichael  ob- 
served appropriate  demeanour ;  to  the  oligarch, 
the  profound  salaam,  to  the  trafficker  there  was 
the  bow,  to  the  artizan  the  nod,  and  to  the  wealthy 
matron  there  was  the  honied  smile.  It  is  the  way 
of  the  world.  Show  me,  my  friend,  the  depth  of 
your  purse,  and  1  will  show  you,  in  return,  the 
depth  of  the  world's  civility. 

Among  the  customers,  Deacon  Elliot  made  his 
appearance  ;  but  whether  as  the  drawer  or  deposi- 
tor of  specie  tradition  does  not  record. 

"  Awfu"  times  these,  ^Ir.  Carmichael,'*  said  the 
worthy  deacon. 

"Terrible  !"  replied  the  man  of  cash. 

*•  I  hope  your  bank  hasna'  suffered  by  the  for- 
geries." 

**  Well,  I  should  think  not,  Mr.  Elliott.  As  the 
oldest  teller  in  the  oldest  bank  in  Edinburgh,  I 
should  think  that  we  should  know  our  business. 
It's  only  on  the  young  banks  that  these  kinds  o' 
tricks  are  tried.  As  Williamson  of  the  Mint  said 
to  mo  when  I  first  entered  here  as  an  apprentice, 
*  Carmichael,'  said  he,  *  the  jwsition  of  your  bank 
is  strong.'  And  so  it  is :  he  was  right  in  that,  as 
he  always  is;  catch  him  ever  speak  anything  but 
the  most  perfect  good  sense.  The  clearest  head,  I 
venture  to  say,  at  this  moment  in  the  British  Isles, 
and  that  without  any  exception — no,  not  one.  And 
as  for  notes — I  mean  forged  ones — 1  will  under- 
take to  discover  them  in  tlie  dark.*' 

"  Could  you  gi'e  me  ouy  receipt  to  ken  them, 
Mr.  Carmichael?  for  I've  been  bitten  twa  or  three 
times." 

"Receipt,  man  I  No;  unless  ye  come  and 
stand  behind  this  counter,  as  I  have  done  for  these 
thirty  years.  As  Williamson  says,  *  A  man  must 
spoil  before  he  can  spin.*  Did  you  ever  meet  Wil- 
liamson, Deaoou  Elliot?  I  do  not  know  that  I 
coidd  take  the  liberty  of  introducing  you  to  him ; 
he  IS  so  very  particular  in  the  way  of  introduction, 
and  all  you  tradespeople  are  so  confoundedly 
radical.  But  I'll  tell  you  what,  Deacon  Elliot,  you 
ai^  taftber  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  craft,  and  I 
doti't  tfipind  running  a  risk  for  you,  which  I  can 
a^tr«  yo<i  I  \rould  do  for  few  deacons  in  Edin- 


burgh. Williamson  is  to  be  here  in  a  month  or 
so ;  he  likes  Johnny  Dowie's  ale  (£  oocasionally 
send  him  some  of  it,  and  also  oysters),  and  I  coiild 
fix  a  time,  within  an  hour  or  so,  when  I  wonldcall 
with  him  there,  and,  if  yon  were  at  hand,  I  could 
introduce  you  as  if  by  accident.  But,  mind,  I  do 
not  guarantee  his  humour ;  he  may  be  mild  as  & 
lamb,  or  fierce  aa  a  lion,  there's  no  predicting  be- 
forehand what  his  temper  may  be.  Very  curion* 
fact  that ;  but,  nevertheless,  it's  the  cose,  I  assure 


vou." 

"  Good  day  !"  said  Deacon  Elliot. 

And  so  Deacon  Elliot  took  his  departure,  not  by 
any  means  elated  at  the  prospect  of  the  honoir 
that  was  proposed  to  be  conferred  on  him ;  aad. 
albeit  the  deacon  was  not  given  to  aoliloqny,  he 
bank-porter  might  have  heard  the  worthy  burgher 
muttering  something  about  Carmichael  making  too 
much  fuss  about  Williamson,  whoso  father  he  (the 
deacon)  well  recollected  aa  a  dairyman  at  fiatha 

The  tide  continued  to  ebb  and  flow  in  the  bank ; 
and,  while  business  was  about  at  its  height,  Mr. 
Copley  and  the  Colonel  walked  in. 

'*  I  wish,"  said  the  former  gentleman,  "a  draft 
on  London  for  five  hundred  pounds.  I  mean  no 
ofil^nce,  sir;  but  there's  such  an  outcry  jiiet  now 
about  forged  notes,  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  get 
quit  of  my  Scotch  paper.  I  have  often  done  buai- 
nesa  in  Edinburgh,  but  never  so  unpleasantly  a» 
just  now.  Beilad,  everybody  suspects  his  neigh- 
bour!" 

The  cry  of  -  Xote-fonjcr .'"  resounded  through 
the  bank. 

Some  person  had  presented  a  forged  note  for 
change  at  a  neighbouring  table ;  and  Carmichael, 
turning  his  head,  walked  a  few  steps  in  the  direc- 
tion whence  the  disturbance  had  commenced.  The 
whole  people  in  the  bank,  officials  and  viaitorsydid 
the  same ;  and,  availing  himself  of  the  golden  op- 
I)ort unity,  the  Colonel  dexterously  anatcbed  up  • 
packet  of  notes  lying  on  Carmichaers  table,  and 
replaced  them  with  a  parcel  of  eimilar  aa 
taken  from  his  own  pocket.  The  theft  was  tho 
act  of  a  moment^  and  was  unobserved  by  all 
except  Copley,  to  whom  the  changed  pap^  ^'s^ 
passed.  The  man  uttering  the  note  was  seiied ; 
but,  upon  examination,  it  was  evident  that  he  bad 
presented  the  document  without  being  aware  that 
it  was  spurious,  and  he  was  allowed  to  pass  mih 
the  information  that  he  had  been  cheated,  the  loss 
of  the  value  of  tho  note  being  considered  sufficient 
punishment  for  the  panic  he  had  created. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Carmichael  resumed  negoti«« 
tions  with  his  two  London  visitors. 

"  I  know  the  character  of  your  bank,*  said  Mr. 
Copley,  '^and  I  am  always  anxious  to  haveyoiv 
notes  in  preference  to  any  other.* 

*'  You  flatter  us  by  the  prefereuce,  sir ;  may  I  ask 
how  yon  came  to  entertain  so  favourable  an  opmiou 
of  our  establishmcut  ? ' 
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''It  wnsa  gentleman  in  the  Mint,'  replied  Mr. 
Copley,  putting  his  linger  to  his  rorehea<i,  and 
trying  in  vain  to  conjure  up  the  name  of  the  idol 
whom,  recollecting  Carmichael  and  the  scene  at 
Johnnie  Dowie's,  described  in  an  earlier  chapter, 
he  knew  to  be  connected  with  that  department  of 
the  public  service. 

**  Not — not — not  Williauison  I"*  cried  Carmichael 
in  cxtasy. 

"  The  same  !*'  shouted  Copley. 

**  My  dear  bir !"  exclaimed  the  banker,  rushing 
from  behind  bis  table,  "  this  is  indeed  happiness!" 

The  teller  laughed,  jumped,  and  almost  cried  by 
turns,  and  could  express  his  feelings  only  by  inco- 
herent raouodvllabh's. 

** My  good  sir !  and  d)  you  really  know  Wil- 
liamson ?" 

"  I  have  met  him,"  said  Copley  modestly  ;  "  but 
ii>y  friend,  Colonel  Flint,  here,  U  intimate  with 
him.' 

**  I  could  have  imagined  that ;  for  he  is  i)tirtial, 
most  partial,  to  the  military  service.  And  how  is 
my  dear  friend,  Williamsoii,  sir?  how  is  he?  how 
is  he'/' 

"  He  is  quite  well,"  replied  the  Colonel  un- 
hliishingly.  **  I  di  ned  with  him  on  Friday,  supped 
with  him  on  Saturday,  and  breakfasted  witii  him 
on  Sunday."' 

"  ^lost  perfect,"  replied  the  banker ;  "  and  capi- 
tal fun  you  would  have.  Catch  him  carried  away 
Avith  any  of  your  Sabbath  dtcorum ! — a  fine  speci- 
meii  of  a  man  of  the  world.  And  how  long  have 
you  known  him,  sir;" 

**  Known  him?"  echoed  the  Colonel.  *' Why 
for  many  a  year.  I  have  a  partiality  for  the 
Scotch.  Tlie  truth  is,  that  although  you  see  me  a 
}x>or  unattached  officer,  I  am  descended  from  one  of 
the  Scottish  kings,  and  that  has  always  made  me 
have  a  warm  side  to  the  north.' 

"You  interest  me,  sir;  pray  which  of  our 
Scottish  monarchs  was  honoured  by  an  alliance 
with  your  family  ?" 

"Which  of  them,  eh?  It  was — was — was — 
bless  rae,  I  forget  his  name ;  very  strange  that,  as 
it  was  only  on  ray  way  down  that  my  uncle,  the 
Bishop  of  Llandaff,  showed  me  the  genealogical 
tree.  Ah,  I  have  it  now — it  was  King  McSulphur 
— ^that  waa  the  very  man — his  grandniece  married 
my  great  gp-andfather,  the  Commander  of  the  Ar- 
tillery at  Fontenoy." 

Copley's  brow  darkened,  and  he  lifted  his 
finger  to  the  Colonel  in  an  admonishing  attitude, 
as  if  to  check  the  exaggerating  tendencies  of  the 
gallant  officer ;  the  bagman  being  conscious  that 
the  soil  of  Caledonia  was  rather  too  cold  to  admit 
of  the  fervid  hyperboles  of  the  Colonel  obtaining 
the  ready  currency  that  they  might  command  else- 
where. It  was,  however,  so  far  fortunate  that  just 
as  the  Colonel  was  proving  h:s  possession  of  blood 
royal,  Mr.  Carmichael  was  called  off,  and  very 
pottibly  heard  but  indistinctly  of  the  potentate 
suminoiied  from  the  abyss  of  Mr.  Flint's  imagina- 
tion to  give  consistency  to  the  Arabian  fact  to 
which  he  had  previously  committed  himself. 

Beturoing  again  to  the  strangers,  Mr.  Carmi- 
chael hinted  something  about  Uieir  dining  with 


him,  but  Mr.  Copley  at  once  assumed  a  look  of 
self-denial. 

"  Business  first  and  pleasure  afterwards,  is  my 
motto,  Mr.  CarmichaGl." 

"  Excellent  1  excellent,  sir  I  Just  the  very 
maxim  that  I  have  heard  my  friend  Williamson 
quote." 

**  Well,  then,  in  conformity  with  Mr.  William- 
son's maxim,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  give 
me  my  cheque." 

"  My  dear  sir,  ten  thousand  pardons,  you  ahall 
have  it  immediately.  This  is  your  notes ;  and  I 
think  you  said  five  hundred  pounds.  Five  twenties, 
ten  tens,  other  five  twenties.  The  thing  is  mar- 
vellous ;  they  are  all  our  own  notes !  You  shall 
have  the  letter  of  credit  as  fast  as  the  clerk  can 
write,  and  the  accountant  sign ;  and  I  shall  take 
care  to  tell  the  manager,  and  he  will  be  sure  to 
tell  the  directors,  what  a  high  opinion  my  friend, 
Williamson,  entertains  of  the  Thistle  Bank,  and 
how  readily  influential  gentlemen  like  you  defer 
to  his  opinion  in  commercial  matters.  Oh,  he  is 
a  fellow  of  in;mense  good  sense,  the  most  perfect 
sagacity  of  any  man  that  I  know." 

The  document  referred  to  by  Mr.  Carmichael, 
was  at  length  completed  and  duly  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Copley,  who  carefully  put  it 
within  the  folds  of  his  pocket-book.  The  basinesa 
portion  of  the  interview  being  thus  concluded,  the 
banker  again  broke  the  ice  about  the  pleasure 
department. 

"  I  cannot  express  to  .  you,  gentlemen,  how 
highly  I  should  feel  honoured  if  you,  the  intimate 
friends  of  Williamson,  would  but  favour  me  with 
your  company  to  dinner.  I  cannot  boaiit  of  a 
splendid  mansion,  or  of  such  wines  as  you  are  in 
the  habit  of  getting  nt  Williamson's  or  your  own 
tables ;  but  you  shall  have  welcome,  gentlemen, 
genuine  welcome,  and  the  best  vintages  that  Etliu- 
burgh  can  produce.  And  in  your  ear,  gentlemen, 
if  either  of  you  care  about  brandy,  1  have  a  keg 
of  the  primest  smuggled." 

••■  Mr.  Macmichael,"  said  the  Colonel  solemnly, 
as  one  holding  his  Majesty's  commission,  whom 
Heaven  preserve  (aud  here  the  Colonel  cast  the 
semi-white  of  his  eyes,  for  they  were  bloodshot, 
towards  the  ceiling,  and  touched  his  hat),  I  say 
as  one  holding  his  Majesty's  commission,  I  can 
have  nothing  to  do  with  anything  contraband." 

"  Bless  me  I"  replied  the  teller,  somewhat  chap- 
fallen,  **  Williamson  takes  it  when  he  is  here." 

"Does  he?'*  answered  the  warrior;  '* and  now 
tliat  you  remind  me  of  it,  so  he  does ;  and,  as  I  am 
unattached  at  present,  I  do  not  mind  taking  a  little 
myself.  But,  mark  me,  Mr.  Dirkmichacl,  if  I  had 
been  in  commission,  never  would  have  been  the 
word,  of  that  you  may  rest  assured." 

Mr.  Carmichael  expressed  himself  as  being  duly 
sensible  of  the  honour  implied  in  the  concession 
of  the  gallant  officer,  and  the  invitation  to  dinner 
was  cordially  given,  and  with  equal  cordiality  ac- 
cepted ;  it  being  further  arranged  that,  while  Mr. 
Copley  wound  up  his  business  with  his  mercantile 
friends,  Mr.  Carmichael  should  leave  the  bank  for 
the  purpose  of  e^scortiug  the  Colonel  through  the 
city.     In  performing  wliich  ta^k,  the  banker  s|>oke 
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in  glowiiig  terms  of  the  lions  of  the  northern  me- 
tropolis, and  his  auditor  listened  with  the  polite- 
nosB  of  one  who  expects  to  get  a  good  dinner ;  he 
declined,  however,  to  visit  the  castle,  '*  as  it  was  all 
but  certain  that  if  seen  by  any  of  the  officers  he 
would  be  sure  to  be  asked  by  them  to  the  mess, 
and,  having  engaged  himself  to  Mr.  Oarmichael, 
he  could  not  think  of  violating  that  engagement 
under  any  consideration  whatever." 

Again  Mr.  Carmichael  was  grateful ;  and  the 
dinner-honr  being  at  hand,  the  pair  separated  in 
order  that  the  Colonel  might  ^  dress."  The  banker, 
of  course,  took  the  hint,  and  rushed  homewards  to 
refresh  his  outer  man,  and  also  to  prick  into  high- 
class  performance  of  duty  his  maiden-sister  Kate, 
on  whom  devolved  his  housekeeping  in  general 
and  the  preparation  of  the  coming  feast  in  parti- 
cular. 

Kate  Carmichael  was  a  tall,  raw-boned  spinster, 
who  submitted  to  the  dictatorship  of  her  brother 
more  from  necessity  than  clioice.  She  hated 
trouble,  and  the  visits  of  Williamson,  or  of  any 
other  model  guests,  were  to  her  a  weariness  of 
the  flesh. 

**  Vm  sure  if  Jamie  (so  she  called  the  banker,  for 
of  yore, 

The  same  fond  mother  bent  at  night, 
O'er  each  fair  sleeping  brow ; 

She  had  each  folded  flower  in  sight- 
Huge  were  those  dreamers  now.) 

I'm  snre  if  Jamie  kent  the  fash,  he  would  never 
ask  dirt  to  the  house.  There's  the  best  table- 
cloth wi*  the  flowers,  and  the  towels  only  used 
aince,  and  then  washed  and  noo  oot  again — ^and  the 
knives  wi'  the  white  handles — and  the  china  plates 
wi'  the  red  peacocks — and  there  was  the  drawin' 
room  a*  clear — and  there's  that  jacod  Jean  sure  to 
brak  something.  1  wish  him  an'  his  freens  were  a' 
at  the  mischief.  Aye,  and  here's  Jamie  himsel' 
come  to  bother  me  afore  the  time.  Sik  a  life  as 
I  lead !" 

"  Is  everything  richt,  Kate?"  asked  the  anxious 
man  of  interest. 

"  Of  course ;  but  naething  will  be  richt  if  ye 
come  here  afore  the  time.     Get  out  o'  my  way." 

"  Be  sure,  Kate,  that  everything  is  of  the  very 
finest.    I'll  gi'e  ye  mair  siller."* 

"  Oh,  of  course,  plenty  o'  siller  when  it's  to 
mak'  a  show,  but  nane  for  the  real  necessities  of 
the  hoose.  Ye  grudged  the  meal  the  ither  day, 
but  uae  word  o'  expense  when  there's  dizzins  o* 
wine  and  brandy  comin*  in." 

'*  Dinna  drive  me  mad,  woman ;  they  are  two 
English  friends  o'  Williamson's,  ane  o'  them  is  a 
colonel." 

**  A  kornel  dine  in  this  house  !  baud  a  care  o' 
me  I  And  an  Englisher  too  I  Let  me  tell  you,  Jamie 
Oarmichael,  they'll  turn  up  their  nose  at  every- 
thing and  laugh  at  you  at  the  bargain.  Could  you 
not  ha'e  ta'en  them  to  Johnny  Dowie's,  and  no 
tormented  my  judgment  with  them  ?" 

Miss  Kate  here  sat  down  on  a  chair  exhausted. 
Her  dress,  and  particularly  her  hair,  was  in  disha' 
bille,  her  ^e  was  flushed,  and,  to  tell  the  truth, 
something  very  like  dust  was  visible  on  one  side  of 
her  rather  masculine  nose. 


"  Get  yourself  ready,  woman,"  cried  thebsnksr, 
looking  at  his  watch  in  serious  alarm  ; ''  it's  almost 
four  o'clock,  and  they'll  be  here  just  now." 

**  Weei,  they  can  come.  Ye  see  the  drawing- 
room's  no  ready,  and  the  dining-room's  no  ready, 
and  Tammy  Gundie  has  nae  sent  the  soup;  and 
there  will  be  a  bonny  kettle  o'  fish.  But  it's  a'  year 
blame." 

•*  Mine  !  how  the  Devil  do  von  make  that  oot?" 

"  Nae,"  replied  Kate,  **  if  ye  begin  to  swear,  I 
have  done  wi'  you." 

"  Was  ever  man  so  pestered  ?'  exclaimed  the 
brother,  rising  in  towering  wrath. 

*'  Ou  aye,  rampage  about  and  knock  down  tLo 
chairs.  My  certie,  if  ye  had  been  married,  would 
ony  wife  have  stood  tiie  half  that  I  stand  as  your 
sister?  Ye  get  your  breakfast  and  leave  the 
house,  and  never  say  a  word  about  company,  and 
then  about  twa  o'clock  ye  send  notice  that  clam- 
jamphrey  are  to  dine  wi'  ye,  and  that  the  best 
that  Edinboro*  can  afford  is  to  be  set  down.  The 
very  hotels  would  not  stand  this ;  and  I  am  anre 
I've  borne  what  would  have  killed  twenty  wives; 
and  ye Ve  sic  an  ill  temper,  and  ye'r  sae  grippv, 
except  M'here  ye' re  ain  pleasures  are  concerned. 
Man,  are  ye  no  ashamed  o'  yoursel,  to  ill-use  t 
helpless  cratur  that  ye  ought  to  protect?" 

Alas  for  the  enigma,  woman !  Most  of  us  have 
experiences  of  the  kind,  at  one  time  or  another, 

Mr.  James  Carmichael  could  not  solve  it,  aod 
he  walked  up  and  down  the  apartment  in  per- 
plexity. At  length  he  paused  opposite  his  amiabl*? 
sister. 

*'Kate/'  said  he,  **  buy  yourself  anew  go\Mi;" 
and  forthwith  he  deposited  his  purse  on  the  table. 

Kate's  face  exhibited  the  ap{)arition  of  a  smile. 
and  as  Jamie  disappeared,  she  snatched  tip  thi 
purse  and  put  it  in  her  pocket ;  for  Kate's  morning 
dress  could  actually  boast  of  that  appendage. 

"  There's  naething  like  showing  a  bold  front  to 
the  men,"  soliloquised  Kate.  **  My  certie,  if  I  had 
been  married,  I  wadna  ha'e  let  my  man  ken  if  his 
head  or  his  feet  were  upmost.  I  could  twist  Jamie 
round  my  little  finger." 

But  there  was  no  time  for  soliloquy.,  and  in  six 
seconds  Kate  was  in  the  kitchen  scolding  Jean,  and 
a  temporary  substitute  (reader,  if  you  will  be 
curious,  it  was  the  washerwoman)  at  the  full  pitch 
of  her  very  copious  voice. 

In  due  time,  Mr.  James  and  his  guests  mail" 
their  appearance,  for  the  banker  had  been  waitiiv: 
for  them  outside;  and  Kate  received  tliem  wit* 
becoming  dignity,  her  capacious  person  being  en- 
veloped in  a  brocade  gown  which  had  beIonjr«l  \' 
her  grandmother,  who  was  a  minister's  wife  in 
Glasgow,  and  wliich  gown  contained  such  a  lar^r" 
supply  of  material,  that  it  had  twice  been  remo- 
delled by  Kate's  mother,  and  as  often  by  Kat 
herself.  The  Colonel  gallantly  handed  the  lany 
into  the  dining-room,  and  made  himself  vastly 
agreeable.  Kate,  however,  was  difficult  to  cirtf- 
tain,  as  her  eye  wandered  to  and  fro,  she  kii  . 
intent  on  watching  the  movements  of  Jean  and  by 
rheumatic  coadjutor ;  a  surveillance  which,  so  fc^ 
from  making  that  excellent  couple  more  tttentiv, 
rendered  them  so  nervous  that  thev  had  well-r.^  **' 
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sent  to  destrnction  more  than  one  important  por- 
tion of  Kate's  red  peacock  dinner-set  In  mo- 
mentary dread  of  such  dire  catastrophes,  Kate  made 
her  escape  from  table  as  early  as  possible,  and 
charged  the  kitchen  forces  so  vigorously,  that  she 
made  ample  atonement  for  the  interregnum  of 
silence  which  she  had  been  obliged  to  maintain 
during  dinner. 

The  Gtilonel  told  bia  choicest  stories,  and  gave 
his  most  grnphic  reminiscences  of  foreign  service ; 
and  also  drew  largely  on  his  fancy  for  historical 
narratives  of  his  intercourse  with  Williamson,  and. 
of  course,  Mr.  Carmichael  was  vastly  pleased.  The 
Colonel  bent  his  bow  rather  strongly  when  he 
averred  that  from  private  baf  undoubted  sources 
he  understood  that  there  was  an  impending  change 
of  Ministry,  and  that  Williamson  was  to  become 
one  of  the  new  Cabinet,  a  consummation  which  the 
soldier  hinted  might  be  followed  by  the  translation 
of  Mr.  Carmichael  to  the  vacant  office  in  the  Mint. 
Mr.  Carmichael  was  in  a  happy  state  of  somno* 
lence  when  the  Colonel  arrived  at  this  stage  of  the 
conversation,  and  at  last  ho  fell  entirely  into  the 
anus  of  Morpheus.  The  guests  exchanged  looks 
when  they  saw  that  their  entertainer  was  com- 
pletely under  the  influence  of  tho  leaden  god.  The 
Oilonel  left  the  room,  while  Copley,  after  a  though t- 
fnl  interval,  summoned  Kate  to  take  charge  of  her 
brother,  and  Kate,  in  her  turn,  summoned  her  two 
abigails,  and  then  Mr.  Copley  took  his  leave,  and 
rejoined  hia  associate  outside. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

6£CIIET   PLACSS. 

Mb.  Copley  and  the  Colonel  proceeded  down 
the  High-street  after  leaving  the  banker.  The 
street  was  silent,  undisturbed  by  any  hnman  sound 
except  by  the  slow  tread  of  the  old  night-watch- 
man who,  by  courtesy  of  language,  was  understood 
to  guard  the  lives  and  property  of  the  lieges. 
Ibis  functionary  might  have  seen  depredators  had 
he  put  uu  hia  spectacles ;  but  as  to  hearing  them, 
that  was  impossible,  seeing  that  his  auricular 
organs  were  enveloped  in  several  folds  of  a  thick 
handkerchief,  in  order  to  protect  his  aged  cheeks 
from  the  dews  of  niglit;  and  that,  even  if  not  so 
wrapped  up,  his  acoustic  perceptions  were  none  of 
the  ucutest 

"Past  one  o'clock,  and  she's  a  cold  niclitT 
moaned  the  guardian  of  the  sleeping  city. 

"  Cold  I  *  echoed  the  Colonel.  "  Hang  the  fellow ! 
I  never  felt  so  comfortable  in  all  my  life !  I  must 
spei^  with  the  old  gentleman,  and  convince  him 
of  his  error ;  otherwise  he  may  deceive  the  natives, 
and  keep  them  from  rising  out  of  their  beds  when 
daylight  comes.'' 

*'  liemain  where  yon  are,  sir,"  said  Copley  some- 
what sternly.  "  The  mischief  of  you  is,  that  you 
never  know  when  to  stop  your  jokes :  they  are  all 
very  well  in  the  way  of  business,  but  you  are  con- 
stantly crossing  the  line.  1  never  am  in  your 
company  three  minutes  without  being  frightened 
that  the  very  next  word  will  lead  to  a  discovery." 

"  That  comes  of  your  mercantile  ideas.  You 
forget  how  easily  the  world  is  humbugojed.     If  it 


believes  that  I  am  a  colonel,  it  will  believe  any* . 
thing  that  I  say." 

**  Yes ;  if  it  believes  that  you  are  a  oolonel.  Bat 
who  ever  saw  or  heard  of  a  colonel  behaving  .aa 
you  do  ?" 

"  But  you  forget,"  replied  the  warrior  meekly, 
"that  most  of  the  people  that  wc  come  into  con- 
tact with  never  saw  a  real  colonel " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  they  know  more  about  real- 
colonels  than  you  do.  If  yon  had  not  plied  that 
banker  fellow  with  wine,  he  could  not  fail  to  have 
detected  yon." 

"  W^ell ;  but  as  he  did  not  detect  me,  what  is  the 
use  of  grumbling  ?  I  must  have  my  amusement ;  I 
cannot  live  without  it  But,  hey-day,  where  are 
you  going?    This  is  not  the  way  to  the  hotel." 

"  Would  you  have  us  to  go  to  the  hotel  with 
all  that  plunder  about  you  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,  if  you  think  there  is  danger ; 
but  where  are  you  going  ?" 

"  You  shall  see  presently." 

The  two  innocents  walked  a  few  more  paces 
without  farther  conversation;  and  after  a  brief 
sojourn  at  a  close  entry,  in  order  that  the  watch- 
man might  pass  without  seeing  them,  that  pheno- 
menon being  considered  within  the  verge  of  pos- 
sibility, Mr.  Copley  scraped  together  a  handful  of 
gravel,  and  flung  it  on  an  upper  window  in  the 
Canongate.  After  repeating  this  ceremony  two  or 
three  times,  the  casement  opened^  and  a  huge  head 
was  cautiously  protruded,  the  upper  section  being 
adorned  with  a  capacious  Kilmarnock  nightcap, 
while  something  very  like  a  flannel  petticoat  orna- 
mented the  lower  part. 

"  Wha's  that  ?**  queried  the  disturbed.  - 

"  A  friend  from  the  Minories." 

"  Go  abotit  your  bizness,  or  I'll  call  the  watch," 
and  with  that  the  head  withdrew,  and  the  sash 
descended. 

"  No  go  I"  said  the  Colonel. 

"Hold  your  long  tongue,"  replied  his  more 
knowing  associate,  "  and  follow  me." 

Tlie  rebuked  warrior  followed  in  silence ;  and 
retracing  their  steps  up  the  street,  the  pair  turned 
down  a  lane,  and  then  took  their  statiou  under  a 
covered  gateway.  After  waiting  fully  ten  minutes, 
during  which  Mr.  Copley  boxed  the  Colonel  for 
giving  vent  to  several  muffled  sneezes,  a  move- 
ment was  heard  within. 

'*  Minories,"  whispered  Copley. 

The  door  ftistenings  were  slowly  undone,  and 
an  unseen  hand  took  hold  of  Copley,  and  pulled  him 
inward.  The  Colonel,  feeling  that  his  companion 
was  leaving  him,  clung  to  hia  skirts  by  instinct, 
and  was  dragged  along  with  him.  The  door  was 
again  closed  and  fastened,  and  a  silent  and  dark 
procession  took  place  along  a  narrow  passage,  and 
then  came  another  door  at  the  summit  of  a  few 
steps,  which  being  opened,  farther  progress  ap- 
peared to  be  unnecessary.  A  light  was  struck^ 
and  Theodore  lieid  appeared  before  them. 

"  My  ancient  friend,"  exclaimed  the  Colonel, 
"  how  is  your  old  timbers  ?    Excnee  my  glove,    t 
had  no  idea  that  I  should  see  you  to-night. 


6eM  batv6«n  braid  ha'o  ro&re^l 
Bin  davB  o*  8uM  Ung  *  vuo." 
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;  Theotlore  gvufiSy  resented  this  sentiinentiil  re- 
cognition. 

'  "1  have  had  a  bad  cold,"  said  the  merchant, 
*'  and  I  got  my  feet  bathed,  and  liad  a  drink  o'  hot 
Dantzl.^^  bh\ck  beer;  and  this  rising  oot  o'  my 
Warm  bed  at  this  time  o'  nicht  will  be  the  death  o* 
me  !     What  do  ye  want?" 

"  £asine3H,  of  course,"  replied  Copley  carelessly, 
as  he  sat  down  on  the  top  of  a  cask. 

"Marvellous  Xhing,  wasn't  it,  Mr.  Ileid,  that 
you  should  pass  at  the  very  nick  of  time  wlien  we 
were  going  to  perform  the  experiment  on  the 
jeweller's  shop  up  the  way  there,  some  five  years 
ago  ?  You  had  that  lot  very  cheap !  Are  they  all 
sold  off  yet  ?"  And  here  the  Colonel  took  out  a 
pocket-glass  and  comb,  and  proceeded  to  frizzle 
his  whiskers. 

Theodore  did  not  condescend  to  reply  to  the 
officer — on  the  contrary,  he  eyed  him  with  great 
contempt ;  and  when  the  whisker  operation  began, 
he  turned  away  from  him  altogether. 

'*  What  do  you  want  ?"  was  the  gruff  query  again 
addressed  t/}  Copley. 

"  Business,  I  teli  you,"  replied  tliat  gentleman. 
*'  Come,  Flint,  produce  the  articles.*' 
.    The  Colonel  rummaged  his  person,  and  pro- 
duced a  gold  watch,  some  silver  spoons,  rings,  and 
a  pair  of  candlesticks. 

'*  Now,  come  down  the  handsome  for  these,  old 
boy/'  Siud  the  warrior.  "  Everything  is  of  the 
best  quality.  They  belonged  half-an-hour  ago 
to  your  own  lord  mayor,  with  whom  1  diucd 
to-day,  or  rather  yesterday,  as  you  Scotch  are 
particular." 

" III  ha'e uaething  to  do  wi*  them  ;  they Vc dan- 
gerous." 

"  How  can  that  be  ?  Copley  and  I  dined  with 
the  mayor  ;  and  as  I  left  the  back  dof»r  and  win- 
dows open,  t!io  family  will  6n|>po.se  that  some  of 
the  lower  orders  have  purloined  them." 

"  Besides,"  continued  Theodore,  **  it  has  began 
to  spunk  outthat  you  and  I  ha'e  dealings  ;  and  my 
character  will  not  long  be  safe  if  I  continue  your 
acquaiiUance." 

•*  How  can  it  have  spunked  out  ?"  inquired  Cop- 
Icy.     "  We  have  been  as  close  as  wax." 

**  That  you  know  best.  An  auld  blear-eyed  wife 
has  been  watching  us." 

"  What!  a  skin-and-bone  body  with  a  limp?" 

"  The  same.  She  came  here,  and  to  my  very 
face  told  me  what  she  knew." 

"  That  shall  be  seen  to  this  very  moment,  Mr. 
Keid.  Give  the  Colonel  his  money,  and  I  shall  at 
once  oflf  to  Motlier^JIenry." 

"  I  canna  gi'e  meikle,"  replied  Theodore ;  "  thae 
candlesticks  are  plated." 

'*  Silver,  silver  from  the  mines  of  Konigsberg, 
on  my  hononr !"  asseverated  the  Colonel. 

'*  Lackered  copper — naetliing  else.  I'm  scarce 
o'  eiUer  the  noo,  but  I'll  gi'e  you  five  pounds  for 
*ibe  lot;  although  Itoo  I  am  to  make  my  ain  siller 
oot  o'  them  is  past  my  comprehension." 
Is"  Why,  you  old  dromedary,  the  watch  itself  is 
i)QiQrtb  twenty  pounds !"  quoth  the  Colonel. 
..  .^Maybo  to  some  folk,"  responded  the  impertur- 
ibiibVoRoid.     M  But  ye  see  I  put  the  gold  into  the 


melting-pot,  and  the  warks  into  the  sink,  ami  they 
are  worth  no  more  to  me." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  w^ord,  Thcoilore  de- 
tached the  case  of  the  chronometer,  and  putting  it 
into  one  department  of  a  portable  boiler,  ami  the 
spoons  into  another,  ho  applied  a  |igbt  to  the  col« 
lected  chips  underneath ;  but  as  tlic  fnrnaec  did 
not  draw  well,  smoke  was  emitted  in  copious 
columns,  to  the  no  small  annoyance  of  Theodore's 
friends. 

"  Come,  now,"  said  Copley,  "  fifteen  pounds,  and 
let  us  be  off  before  we  are  siifFocated  with  that  eon* 
founded  smoke." 

"  Twelve,"  answered  Theodore,  "  is  all  that  I 
can  conscientiously  give.  When  a  man  means  to 
]3ay  twenty  shillings  i'  the  pound,  as  1  ha'e  always 
done,  he  maun  be  particular  us  to  what  he  pays.'* 

"Mv  dear  sir  I"  observed  the  Colonel,  "vow 
elevated  morality  is  truly  aftecting.  Excuse  me  if 
I  put  my  handkerchief  to  my  eyes,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  smoke  from  that  infernal  furnace,  and 
partly  because  my  feelings  overpower  roe." 

"  Is  it  twal  or  no  ?" 

"Well,  to  please  you,  sweet  sir,  we  shall  suppow 
it  ticalr 

Copley  grumbled  at  the  smallness  of  the  amount, 
but  the  Colonel  signalled  resignation  to  the  decrees 
of  fate ;  and  observing  the  eye  of  the  warrior,  he 
saw  it  curiouslv  following:  the  well-filled  leathern 
pouch  which  Theodore  displayed  when  about  ta 
hand  over  the  twelve  sovereigns  due  to  the  Colonel. 
With  the  most  indifferent  eye  in  the  world,  that 
officer  narrowly  watched  the  geographical  resting- 
place  in  the  bosom  of  Theodore,  and  sundry  re- 
flections passed  through  his  fertile  brain  as  to  the 
probability  of  an  interesting  experiment  being  per- 
formed in  connexion  with  it. 

**  Time's  up !"  cried  Copley. 

Theodore,  glad  to  get  quit  of  his  allies,  placed 
his  light  iu  a  corner  so  tliat  no  portion  of  its  ravs 
might  rest  on  the  passage  before  referred  ti.  He 
led  the  way,  Copley  following,  and  the  Colonel 
bringing  up  the  rear.  When  half  way  alonj,  the 
Colonel  stumbled  on  Copley,  and  he  on  Theodore. 

"  What  do  ye  mean,  dodging  that  gait?"  a^«^ 
Mr.  Ileid,  turning  round. 

"  I  have  dropped  my  glove,"  answered  Copley; 
and  forthwith  the  bagman  stooped  down,  and 
pressed  on  Theodore's  limbs,  as  if  aearching  fof 
the  lost  article.  Of  course,  it  was  the  most  nattinl 
thing  imaginable  for  the  Colonel  to  atumblo  ow 
his  recumbent  friend,  and  to  dash  on  the  che^t  of 
Theodore. 

**  Drunken  villain  I''  exclaimed  the  trafilckef, 
"  ye've  amaist  knpcked  me  down." 

The  Colonel  apologised,  and  Mr.  Copley  having, 
in  reality  or  in  pretence,  found  his  glove,  the  for- 
ward movement  was  commenced  de  fiovo. 

"Adieu,  my  dear  friend!"  said  the  OuloDel, 
kissing  his  hand ;  but  Theodore,  without  recipro- 
cating the  civility,  hastily  bolted  the  door. 

In  three  minutes,  Mr.  Reid  a^ain  unlocked  tint 
same  cellar  door,  and  rushed  wnldly  into  the  street 
He  cast  a  maddened  look  first  np  and  then  do«B 
the  lane,  but  nobody  was  to  be  seen;  ha  th* 
ran   forward   till   he  could   obtain  a  clear  1«*f 
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of  Uie  whole  thoroughfare,  bat  fitill  nothing  was 
visible. 

"  Hillo  I  hillo !  hillo  you !"  roared  he  in  voice 
stentorian;  but  no  voice  answered  to  his  call,  and, 
muttering  curses  both  loud  and  deep,  the  Ganon- 
gate  merchant  slowly  retreated  to  his  den. 

Messrs.  Copley  and  Flint,  when  satisfied  that  the 
lion  was  fairly  housed,  emerged  from  a  neighbour- 
ing alley,  and  gave  vent  to  their  mirth  with  an 
obstreperousness  scarcely  suitable  to  the  grave 
cliarocter  of  the  midnight  hour,  or  to  the  sort  of 
pastime  in  which  they  had  been  engaged.  They 
laughed  so  loud  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  a 
guardian  of  the  night  of  the  eighteenth  century ; 
and  as  the  sentinel  of  the  oldeu  time  approached 
tiicm,  the  Colonel's  spirit  of  invention  rose  with 
the  occasion. 

'*  Did  you  hear  a  noise,  my  good  friend  ?"  in- 
quired the  officer. 

*•  Yes,  she  did ;  and  she  wundered  fat  the  teevil 
it  wis.** 

"Do  you  know  Mr.  Reid  of  die  Canongate?"* 

"AvesI" 

'*  Well,  I  am  afraid  he  has  fallen  in  with  two 
bad  men  to-night  and  been  robbed.^ 

"  Shell  go  and  sees  this  very  minits,"  said  the 
Celt 

And  the  old  man  Avaddled  down  to  Theodore's 
domicile,  and  plied  its  door  with  his  thick  oaken 
cudgel. 

"  Wha's  there?"  responded  the  merchant. 

'*  She's  me,  the  watch  ?  Was  you  robit  this  nicht. 
Mishter  Reid  ?" 

**  Who  said  I  was  robbit  ?"  asked  Theodore,  gruf- 
fer than  ever. 

**  It  vash  two  gintlemins."  • 

"  Scoundrels  I'*  muttered  Theodore.  "Go  awoy 
watchman,  it's  a  mistak'." 

"  Weel,  she  thocht  the  gentlemins  was  snickcrin' 
after  a*.  'Beg  pardon,  and  a  goot  morniu*,  Mis- 
tlier  Reid." 

Copley  and  Flint,  as  may  have  been  gathered 
from  the  preceding  narrative,  had  yet  another  call 
to  make  ere  they  retired  to  rest.  Striking  down 
one  of  the  numerous  closes  that  led  nt  rifjht  ansfles 
Irom  the  High -street  to  the  Cowgate,  they  soon 
found  themselves  threading  the  narrow  pathway  of 
the  latter  thoroughfare.  Satisfied  that  the  coast 
was  clear,  Copley  and  his  companion  disappeared 
in  a  narrow  entry,  which  led  to  a  dilapidated 
square  court,  at  one  of  the  upper  ends  of  which 
was  a  covered  place  of  exit,  through  which  they 
also  pas«sed,  and  then  emerged  into  a  mean  kitchen- 
garden,  "where  a  miserable  hut  was  visible  at  the 
extremity.  Copley  knocked  at  door  and  window, 
but  obtained  no  answer ;  and,  after  a  minute  inves  • 
tigatioB,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  "  the  in- 
mates must  be  in  the  workshop."  They  then  re- 
tttroed  to  the  Court,  and  stopped  before  an  old, 
deserted,  empty  houj«e.  After  a  brief  survey,  Copley 
entered  by  one  of  the  open  windows,  and,  getting 
on  a  craay  stone  staircase,  he  ascended  an  altitndo 
tliat  might  correspond  with  two  flats;  he  then 
lighted  a  dark  lantern,  and  told  the  Colonel  that 
the  perilous  port  of  their  enterprise  was  about  to 


*'  Egad !"  replied  the  warrior,  with  cIiattdHng 
teeth,  "I  thought  that  part  was  over.  This  ia 
certainly  the  most  extraordinary  entrance  into  a 
workshop  that  ever  I  saw^ !" 
"  Silence  I  and  mind  your  feet  [' 
Copley  dropped  himself  from  one  of  the  open 
windows  down  upon  the  roof  of  auother  ruin  ;  aud, 
cautiously  creeping  along  it  lengthwise,  they  came 
to  a  turret  projecting  from  a  third  building. 

"  That's  the  place,"  said  Copley,  pointing  to  a 
broken  window  some  eight  feet  above  them. 
*'  Good ;  but  how  to  get  there  ?"' 
"Patience!" 

"  Copley  struck  the  floor  above  them  five  times 
on  a  particular  spot,  and  the  window-frame  opened 
in  halves ;  other  three  signol  blows  were  given, 
and  then  a  rope  ladder  was  let  down.  Copley  tried 
the  ropes  with  his  full  weight  before  venturing  to 
ascend,  and,  having  satisfied  himself  that  they  were 
duly  attached,  he  mounted  up  and  beckoned  on  the 
Colonel  to  follow. 

"  Two  of  you !"  screeched  the  hag,  as  she  saw 
the  Colonel  coming  up."  I  have  a  good  mind  to  — " 
and  she  moved  towards  the  fastening  of  the  ladder. 
"  Nay,  mother,"  said  Copley,  interposing,  **  he's 
an  old  friend." 

*' Friend!"  screamed*  the  Bvbil.  **  I  do  not 
know  the  name." 

The  Colonel  having  reached  the  substitute  for 
terra  finnOj  gallantly  addre{?.=cd  himself  to  the  old 
lady. 

"Rather  a  romantic  entrance  to  your  boudoir, 
madam — very  ranch  reminds  me  of  the  trcllisew 
one  had  to  climb  when  we  officers  in  Portugal 
visited  our  dulcineas  at  night.** 

"  Who  is  this  fool  ? '  asked  the  hag. 
Having  reached  the  one  solitary  apartment  in 
the  turret,  and  which  contained  a  dirty  oil  lamp, 
a  mutual    recognition  took    place   between  the 
Colonel  and  the  old  woman. 

"  You  do  not  appear  to  recollect  me,  my  dear 
madam;  my  name  ia  Flint,  formerly  known  to 
you  in  a  more  humble  copacity  than  the  one  which 
I  have  now  the  honour  to  occupy." 

"  Flint  I"  replied  the  hng,  in  a  tone  of  consider- 
able bitterness.  *'  Look  here,  boy,**  and  she  turned 
to  a  consumptive  looking  young  man  who  crouched 
by  the  fading  embers  of  a  small  fire,  "  look  here, 
boy  !  When  you  was  a  rich  man's  son,  this  fellow 
brushed  your  shoes;  and  now  what  are  things 
come  to  ?  Your  father  sacrificed  by  the  bloody 
laws,  and  hundreds  as  bad  as  him  escaping  every 
day — you  and  I  toiling  at  night  to  gain  the  veriest 
crust  of  bread,  and  these  fello>\*s  going  about  like 
gentlemen !" 

"Can't  be  helped,  madam,"  replied  the  Colonel, 
picking  his  teeth  with  a  silver  implement,  which 
only  served  to  infuriate  the  hag  more,  '*  there 
have  been  worse  upa  and  downs  in  life  than  j'ours. 
There's  Marie  Antoinette,  the  Queen  of  France,  a 
devilish  fine  woman  (whom  I  should  know,  having 
supped  with  her),  and  born  much  higher  than  an 
engraver's  w^ife,  she  lost  her  crown  as  well  As  her 
husband,  and  tho  other  day  had  to  walk  barefooted 
to  the  guillotine,  and  did  not  make  half  the  sone 
that  vou  do.    You  slioidd  recollect  that  von  kill 
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Aee  the  flnn»  at  least  us  far  as  this  Scotch  mist  will 
permit,  and  tliat  you  are  permitted  to  cultivate 
the  society  of  your  son  and  heir." 

"  Silence,  ass  !  or  1*11  brain  you ;"  and  the  hag 
tottered  towards  her  tormentor,  with  her  skinny 
hands  raised  in  the  air  as  if  she  literally  meant  to 
fulfil  her  threat  Recalling  herself,  ahe  turned 
round  to  her  son. 

"  Begin  work,  boy,  we  are  too  poor  to  be  idle 
like  these  gentlemen" 

The  son  drew  forth  from  a  recess  a  small 
printing-press,  and  as  the  mother  inked,  the  sou 
worked  the  lever,  and  the  notes  began  to  multiply. 

**  A  very  interesting  and  innocent  process, 
truly,"  remarked  the  Colonel ;  *'  but  as  I  have  no 
taste  for  the  fine  arts,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you, 
Mr.  Copley,  to  finish  any  little  business  that  you 
may  have  on  hand,  as  this  mansion,  however  de- 
Birable  as  a  summer  residence,  does  not  altogether 
agree  with  that  attack  of  gout  which  has  hung 
about  me  ever  since  I  last  dined  with  the  royal 
family." 

"When  can  I  have  that  parcel  on  the  Irish 
bank.  Mother  Henry  ?"  aaked  Copley, 

•*  To-morrow  night." 

"  I  can*t  wait  so  long." 


*'  Then  want  them.'* 

"  You  have  got  very  saucy — besides,  you  have 
been  blowing  among  my  customers  What  made 
you  call  on  lleid  ?" 

**  Conld  I  starve  till  it  pleased  you  to  come 
back  ?"  asked  the  hag.  **  And  if  my  blowing  dis- 
pleases you,  I  did  it  to  another  of  yonr  frieDds." 

Copley  started. 

"  I  like  to  see  3'on  do  that.  I  spoke  to  the  dark 
young  fellow' who  lives  at  Leith — he  insnlted  me, 
and,  by  every  fire  in  hell,  Til  never  cease  till! get 
him  entrapped.  I  hate  you,  and  this  fool  here, 
and  I  hate  the  old  hypocrite  in  the  Canongate: 
but  I  hate  him  the  wor^t  of  all." 

"  As  regards  him*'  replied  Coplev,  'Mo  as  von 
list." 

**  Ditto,  say  I,"  added  the  Colonel. 

"  And  now,  since  better  cannot  be  done,  I  call 
here  again  at  the  same  hour  to-morrow  for  the 
Irish  parcel.  Your  son  must  go  down  the  ladder 
first,  and  remain  with  us  as  a  hostage ;  you  are  hi 
t9o  bad  temper  to  be  trusted." 

The  hag  darted  on  them  a  look  of  forr,  and 
they  departed  as  arranged. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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DOMESTIC. 

The  domestic  history  of  the  month  is  the  his- 
tory of  a  general  election.  The  duration  of  that 
periodical  fever-fit  has  been  greatly  abridged  in 
our  day,  and  with  vast  advantage  to  the  body 
politic.  The  whole  of  the  elections  are  now  begun 
and  ended  within  the  time  through  which  one 
heavily  contested  election  in  the  olden  time 
dragged,  like  a  wounded  snake,  its  slow  length 
along.  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  1st  of 
July,  and  its  disfsolution  announced  in  a  supple- 
mentary Gazette  the  same  evening.  Tlie  nomi- 
nation for  the  City  of  London  and  a  few  other 
constituencies  took  place  on  the  6th.  The  nomi- 
nation for  Roscommon  took  place  on  the  26th  ;  in 
the  courpe  of  little  more  than  three  weeks  the 
City  members  were  elected,  and  the  statement  of  the 
close  of  the  poll  received  from  Orkney  and  from 
the  most  western  constituencies  of  Ireland.  The 
benefits  resulting  from  this  curtailment  of  elec- 
tioneering operations  is  obvious.  With  every  in- 
clination on  the  part  of  profligate  candidates  to 
bribe,  and  of  corrupt  electors  to  be  bribed — with 
every  disposition  of  fierce  and  ignorant  partisans, 
or  hired  bullies,  to  riot,  and  of  political  gamblers  to 
provoke  riots — with  mobs  as  thirsty  as  ever  and 
canvassers  ready  to  broach  beer-barrels — these  de- 
linquents have  scarcely  time  allowed  them  to 
enact  their  nefarious  parts.  By  the  aid  of  railways, ; 
electric  telegraphs,  and  Acts  of  Parliament  dis- , 
pensing  with  cumbrous  and  procrastinating  and ' 
tideless  forms,  tiie  completion  of  a  general  election . 


may  be  still  more  accelerated.  The  debauchery  and 
uproar  which  used  to  characterise  these  saturnalia 
may  thus  become  obsolete  for  want  of  opportunitj. 
Socially  and  politically,  society  may  be  thus  made, 
at  least  negatively,  more  virtuous. 

Partly  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
work  has  been  got  over — partly  by  the  fear  in- 
spired by  the  St.  Albans  investigation  and  its  re- 
sults— partly,  no  doubt,  from  the  fact  that  all  p;uties 
are  pretty  well  aware  of  each  others  strength, 
there  have  been  more  than  the  average  num- 
ber of  uncontested  elections  ;  and  decorum,  sobnetr, 
and  honesty  have  been  less  frequently,  at  least 
less  openly,  violated  at  the  general  election  jost 
concluded,  than  at  any  other  on  record.  Some 
strange  preparations  for  purchasing  votes  were  dfr 
tected  at  Derby,  which  promise  to  lead  t^  a 
curious  scrutiny.  Petitions  against  returns,  on  the 
ground  of  corrupt  practices,  are  threatened  to  the 
number  of  twenty  or  thirty.  There  have  been 
riots  in  Herefordshire,  at  Paisley,  and  at  Limerick. 
Cork,  and  Belfast.  This  is  a  small  amount  (rf 
dishonesty  and  disturbance  compared  with  what  ire 
have  been  accustomed  to  hear  of  on  such  occasion?- 

But  the  progress  of  the  nation  in  posiuve  poli- 
tical virtue  is  less  marked  than  its  progress  in 
negative  virtue.  If  the  late  general  election  ^ 
remarkable  for  iu  general  outward  decorum,  it 
was  also  remarkable  for  its  want  of  any  geueroos 
enthusiasm  for  a  principle.  At  the  time  ve  i^rite, 
the  elections  are  not  entirely  over ;  and  the  eqai 
vocal  character  of  not  a  few  candidates  leaW' 
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a  doubt  as  to  what  course  they  may  pursue  when 
Parliament  meets.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to 
say  with  absolute  certainty  what  the  ministerial 
force  will  be  in  the  new  House  of  Commons.  To 
all  human  appearance,  however,  Lord  Derby  and 
his  colleagues  will  be  in  an  absolute  minority  in 
that  House,  ranging  from  twenty  to  thirty.  An 
answer  to  the  question,  "  By  what  means  have 
Ministers  been  able  to  carry  so  many  constitu- 
encies?" will  throw  considerable  light  on  the  state 
of  political  morality  in  the  electoral  body. 

The  professed  principle  which  served  to  cement 
the  Derby  party  when  in  opposition  was  Protec- 
tion, especially  for  home-grown  agricultural  pro- 
duce. The  united  party  declared,  as  with  one 
voice,  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  th.  .ijuali- 
sation  of  the  duties  on  sugar,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
Navigation-laws,  had  not  only  withered  and  para- 
lysed the  material  prosperity  of  the  nation,  but 
had  rendered  the  poor  more  desperately  vicious, 
had  promoted  negro-slavery  and  the  slave-trade, 
aud  had  crippled  the  national  defences.  The  si  me 
party,  since  it  has  come  into  power,  has  disclaimed 
all  idea  of  reversing  the  policy  to  which  it  attii- 
bated  such  baneful  consequences.  Even  those  of 
its  members  who  yet  affect  a  hankering  after  the 
theory  of  Protection,  admit  that  the  country  has 
prospered,  and  has  continued  strong  and  undete- 
riorated  in  morals,  under  Free-trade,  and  may 
continue  to  do  so ;  while  many  of  the  more 
candid  or  more  shameless  profess  themselves 
converts  to  the  doctrines  of  Free-trado.  It  is 
palpable  that  the  cry  of  Protection  has  been 
with  them  an  insincere  and  hollow  cry — a  mere 
means  of  rousing  the  passions  of  the  ignorant, 
and  affording  the  designing 'a  pretext  for  keep- 
ing together  as  a  party.  Their  end  served — 
power  attained — ProtecUon  is  discarded  as  useless. 
The  shamelessness  of  this  sudden  and  unanimous 
wheel  is  unprecedented  in  Englivsh  history.  The 
Derby  party,  with  one  consent,  proclaim  that  they 
have  been  telling  falsehoods  for  the  last  six  years. 
The  power  they  have  gained  by  such  unworthy 
means  they  either  know  not  how  to  use,  or  intenrl 
to  use  in  a  manner  which  they  are  afraid  to  reveal. 
There  is  not  one  of  the  cries  which  thev  have 
attempted  to  raise  at  the  elections  that  is  not  pal- 
pably rotten  and  insincere.  Even  with  regard  to  the 
grant  to  Maynooth,  tho  utmost  that  they  promise 
is  to  vote  fi)r  incjuiry.  Now  the  grant  to  Maynooth 
is  assailed  by  those  who  conscientiously  oppose  it, 
not  on  the  ground  that  it  has  been  forfeited  by  vio- 
lation of  the  terms  on  which  it  was  granted,  but 
because  it  was  granted  on  a  vicious  aud  untenable 
principle.  Lord  Derby  and  his  colleagues,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  were  instrumental  in  settling 
that  grant  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  if  they  continue 
in  power,  will  institute  an  inquiry,  and  will  declare, 
after  it  is  concluded,  that  they  see  no  ground  for 
rescinding  the  grant.  The  language  used  by  the 
least  inexplicit  among  them  shows  that  this  is  the 
game  they  intend  to  play.  Again,  they  have 
talked  about  a  revision  of  taxation  to  relieve  the 
agnculturists.  But  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  inventor  of 
this  specious  cry,  refuses  to  explain  what  change 


he  proposes  to  make  in  our  financial  system,  or 
how  it  is  to  operate,  o^  the  shallow  pretext  that  he 
is  only  called  upon  to  enounce  a  principle,  not  to 
expound  the  details  of  its  explanation.  And  at 
the  same  time  that  he  refuses  to  give  any  account 
of  his  panacea,  he  warns  his  agricultural  dupefi, 
in  the  first  place,  that  it  will  contemplate  not 
their  benefit  alone ;  in  the  sectrnd  place,  that  it 
will  only  avail  those  among  them  who  possess  capi- 
tal, superior  intelligence,  and  more  than  average 
enterprise  and  activity ;  in  short,  that  it  will  only 
benefit  those  who  do  not  need  it.  Lastly,  Mini- 
stere  and  their  followers  make  great  but  vague 
profession  of  their  Conservative  zeal.  They  affect 
to  fear  the  encroachments  of  democracy  at  a  time 
when  democracy  is  more  quiescent  than  it  ever  has 
been  since  the  first  outbreak  of  the  French  Bevo- 
lution ;  and  while  they  pledge  themselves  to  sup- 
port the  institutions  of  the  country,  they  take  good 
care  not  to  specify  what  institutions  they  mean. 

That  a  body  of  men  convicted  of  peraevering 
in  systematic  misrepresentation  and  falsehood  for 
yeai's,  and  suspiciously  taciturn  when  questioned 
as  to  their  principles  and  intentions,  should  come 
within  twenty  or  thirty  of  obtaining  a  positive 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  an  unreasoning  spirit  of  partisan- 
ship, acting  for  men  irrespective  of  measures,  in 
some  of  their  followers,  and  sinister  corrupt  self- 
seeking  in  the  rest.  A  portion  of  the  electoral 
body,  capable  of  returning  within  twenty  or  thirty 
of  half  of  the  whole  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  is  thus  proved  to  be  not  only  destitute 
of  political  principle,  but  of  that  decent  shame 
which  prompts  most  men  to  conceal  the  want. 

This  is  an  alarming  account  of  the  state  of 
public  feeling  and  opinion.  Nor  are  mattera  much 
mended  when  we  turn  to  scrutinise  the  character  of 
the  majority  and  the  influences  which  have  secured 
its  retiuni.  The  number  of  the  Pusey-Peelites 
in  Parliament  has  been  materially  diminished. 
When  rather  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  elections 
were  concluded,  it  appeared  that  thirty-Jive  Minis- 
terialists who  had  seats  in  last  Parliament  had 
been  defeated ;  and  that  forty -two  Ministerialists, 
who  wert3  not  members  of  last  Parliament  had 
been  elected.  The  defeated  Ministerialists  gave 
place  to  Whigs  or  Radicals ;  three-fourths  of  the 
victorious  Ministerialists  triumphed  over  Peelites. 
The  small  Pusey-Peelite  party  in  last  Pai'liament, 
will  be  smaller  in  the  new.  But  though  the 
Liberal  ranks  have  slightly  increa.sed  in  numbers, 
the  incompatible  characters  of  those  who  fill  them 
up  have  not  been  reconciled.  In  Ireland,  the 
'*  Defence  League,'*  or  priestly  conspiracy,  has 
been  able  to  augment  the  number  of  aimless, 
blustering  talkers  who,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, are  mere  tools  of  the  priests.  In  Eng- 
land, the  new  Liberals  are  men  of  little  mark ; 
without  firmness  or  energy  of  character.  The 
leadei-s  of  the  motley  squad  in  Opposition  are 
sadly  deficient  in  courage.  Great  exultation  has 
been  expressed  because  Mr.  Macaulay  has  been 
restored  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  because 
othera  of  our  most  accomplished  statesmen  hnvp 
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•k^tlieir  ground.     And  no  doubt  it  is  desirable 

1  ilbit  tb«' «eoonipli9Ued  portm  of  the  com m unity 

ftfaoiAd  be  adequately  represented  in  PaHiament ; 

but  this  is  not  enough,  if  these  accomplished  senatoi's 

/Q0»  deficient  in  eam«stue<^  of  purpose  and  activity. 

;  And  that  tliey,  and  the  class  to  which  they  belong, 

*aire  lamentably  deficient  in  these  respects  is  appa- 

reot-froai  the  poco-curanU  manner  in  which  they 

haine  for  the  most  part  fought  the  battle  of  the 

elections-^where  it  t\iis  found  possible  to  induce 

them  to  fight  at  all. 

There  is.  therefore,  but  too  much  reason  to  fear 
thai  owing  to  the  timid  and  irresolute  character  of 
the  leaders  of  the  parliamentary  majority,  and 
owing  to  the  incongiiious  character  of  its  ingre- 
dients, it  will  be  found  impossible  to  array  a 
majority  in  suppoit  of  a  vote  hostile  to  and  con- 
demnatory of  the  Derby  3ilinistry ;  and  the  Derby 
Ministry  will  take  good  care  not  to  turn  itself  out. 
The  countiT.  therefore,  is  threatened  with  a  conti- 
nirnnoe  in  office  of  men  who  bave  no  principle  of 
action  but  a  shameless  craving  for  place — no 
ability  for  administration  ;  of  men  who,  calling 
themselves  Consen*atives  and  English  gentlemen, 
combine  to  crush  Mr.  Pusey,  and  servilely  follow 


and  obey  Mr.  Disi'aeli.  The  suocoss  cf  sucb 
men  is  in  itself  a  temptation  io|)oIitical  profiigKcv, 
and  their  tenure  of  power  a  source  of  national 
weakness. 

FOREIGN". 

The  month  has  l»eeu  marked  by  no  incidaut  in 
the  Old  World  that  throws  light  upon  or  is  hkeU 
to  influence  the  future.  In  the  United  States,  tlie 
Democmtic  party  has  combined  in  support  of  a 
pojKilar  candidate ;  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  pait\' 
have  brought  forward  a  less  eligible  candidate,  aui 
have  thus  introduced  disunion  into  their  mah. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  impending  Presi- 
dential election  will  place  the  executive  power  in 
the  hands  of  a  democrat ;  t.  c,  of  one  who  has  thf 
recommendation  of  being  a  Free-trader,  the  draw- 
back of  being  friendly  to  a  meddling  and  warlike 
foreign  policy.  The  death  of  Henry  Gay  can 
have  but  little  influence  on  tlie  progress  of  eventN 
in  tlie  republic ;  for  his  balancing  policy  had  in 
a  great  measure  deprived  him  of  influence,  not- 
withstanding the  affection  with  which  be  «a^ 
regarded,  and  a  long  continuance  of  ill  health  k<i 
kept  him  from  the  field  of  political  action. 
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When  Sir  Robert  Peel  found  that  the  coimtry 
was  not  only  prepared  for  Free-trade,  but  that  the 
period  had  arrived  when  it  became  absolutely 
necessary  that  corn  and  other  articles  constituting 
the  essential  fcod  of  mnn,  as  well  as  tho  raw  mate- 
rials which  give  employment  in  manufactures  to 
the  people,  should  bo  imported  free  of  any  tax, 
oither  for  revenue  or  protection,  Mr.  Disraeli,  in 
the  bitterness  of  his  disappointment  in  not  having 
been  invited  to  take  high  office,  attacKed  the  great 
statesman  with  unmitigated  scurrility,  and  charac- 
terised the  Government  as  "anmganised  hypocrisy" 

The  honourable  representative  of  the  Buck- 
inghamshire farmers  continued  to  harass  Sir 
Robert  Peel  until  the  day  of  his  death,  i!i  terms  as 
severe  as  an  unscrupulous  mind  could  invent, 
and  as  severe  as  the  venom  of  a  reckless  temper 
could  embody  in  words.  Those  attacks  were  at 
the  same  time  utterly  regardless  of  practical  and 
sound  principles.  Tho  pretence  for  those  inces- 
sant and  malignant  invectives  was  protection  to  the 
landed  interest,  and  especially  to  the  farmer.  The 
Derby -Disraeli te  party  was  formed  solely  upon 
that  specious  pretension,  lliis  pseudo-party  ac- 
cepted of  power  under  the  guise  of  that  stupendous 
fraud.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Disraeli  fallaciously 
charged  Sir  Robert  Peers  Government  with  being 
"an  organised  hypocrisy.*'  It  is  not  less  true  that 
the  fai'nieYs  and  landlords  who  have  put  their 
t^*48t  in  Lord  Derby  and  his  Chancellor  of  the 
,£3i;ciliequer  may  now  with  justice  stigmatise  the 
iPj^^^eiEkt  Admiuistration  as  an  organised  ferfidt. 


Since  the  days  of  Louis  XI.,  no  Government  in 
Europe  has  afforded  a  more  extraordinary  exam- 
ple of  political  immorality  and  of  shamelofs  lUs- 
regard  for  all  the  princij)les  or  pretensioD?  \\hvi\\ 
the  party  now  in  power  professed  by  their  «pei\Lo> 
and  by  their  votes  during  the  last  ten  ycaw,  tlian 
has  been  manifested  by  that  party  since  tho  disso- 
lution of  the  late  Parliament ;  or  rather  since  the 
re-election  of  those  Ministers  who,  on  their  ap- 
pointment to  office,  held  seats  in  the  Ifoi:?p  it 
Commons.  In  his  own  county,  tho  Chanrollr-J 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  l)oldly  toM  hi?  cvuti- 
tuents  that  Lortl  Derby  would  give  them  Pr-^^' '  * 
tion  :  that  is  to  say,  tax  the  food  of  tho  p^ojl'  t*' 
give  artificial  prices  to  home-grown  coni.  i''^ 
Solicitor-General,  in  addressing  the  elect  re  •>\ 
Suffolk,  set  forth  an  array  of  ligTircs,  in  onicr  t*' 
prove  that  the  people  consumed  more  brenJ  wien 
corn  was  taxed  than  since  the  time  that  it  hn^K-'B 
admitted  free  of  duty.  He  also  promised  that 
Lord  Derby  would  return  to  Protection;  rt'*' 
is  to  say,  reverse  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  booa  !• 
those  "  who  earn  their  bread  by  th  f^^cft  «' 
their  hrotr,  and  who  recmit  their  w/jtf*''^'''* 
strength  tcith  abundant  and  untaxed  Joo^i,  ^'"' 
sweeter  because  it  is  no  longer  leareiied  irii^ '' 
sense  of  injustice,*'^  But  other  members  cf.thf 
Government,  including  the  Mhiister  forXnuIe  pnd 
the  Attorney-General,  expected  no  recprrtmce  t<> 


*  Sir  BobertPetri  evcr-momarabfe  spwktti 
offieoinlSia. 
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Ae  exploded  fallacy  of  Protoction  duties.  Mr. 
Disraeli,  in  bis  address  to  the  gentlemen-farmers 
And  clodhoppers .  of  Buckinghfimshirey  observed 
that  **  tJte  genius  of  the  age  ims  unfavourahle  to 
Protection  r  but  instead  of  foqd-taxes  he  endea- 
voured to  console  his  dupes  by  promising  a  great 
relief  from  distress  by  a  re-distribution  of  the 
public  burdens ;  and  this  panacea  for  all  their  ma- 
ladies he  beheld  looming  in  the  fnture.  But  ho 
has  never  yet  informed  them  or  the  people  of 
England  how  this  measure  of  relief  is  to  be  carried 
out,  nor  has  be  given  any  idea  of  what  the  nature 
of  his  proposition  may  be.  Tn  his  speech  at  the 
nomination  of  members  for  Buckinghamshire, 
a  few  days  Ago,!  he. dwelt  at  length  upon  the 
Militia  Bill,  and  claimed  much  credit  for  the 
Chancery  Heform  Bill.  We  readily  admit  that 
the  latter  Bill,  wbich  includes  some  of  the  reforms 
recommended  by  Sir  James  Graham  and  the  other 
Commissioners,  and  which  was  Supported  by  all 
parties  in  the  House  of  Oommons,  forms  a  great, 
though  far  from  a  complete,  measure  of  Chancery 
Reform.  We  also  admit  that  the  law-appoint- 
ments of  the  present  Government,  especially 
those  of  Lord  Chancellor  and  Attorney-General, 
are  more  satisfactory  than  those  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment, either  in  England  or  Ireland.  But  Mr. 
Disraeli  had  little  consolation  to  offer  his  quondam 
"mined  agriculturists,"  ftnd  he  contented  himself 
by  curtly  observing,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
address — 

"  I  cannot  on  this  occasion  be  silent  to  those 
whose  interests  arc  most  important  among  the 
constituency   of  the  county  of  Buckingham — I 
mean  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.     Subject  hitherto, 
as  I  have  always  believed,  and  as  I  think  I  should 
be  able  to  show,  not  only  with  regard  to  taxation, 
but  with  regard  to  many  other  circumstances,  to  a 
burden  wbich  they  could  not  have  borne  had  they 
not  secured  the  artificial  prices  of  their  produce, 
the  farmers  of  England  have,  of  course,  naturally 
and  quite  justifiably  clung  to  that  artificial  price 
when  the  burdens,  the  restrictions,  and  the  system 
to  which  tbat  artificial  price  had  alone  reconciled 
them,  relnained  untouched.    I  would  say  to  the 
farmers  of  England  that  there  is  one  means  of 
redress  which  is  quite  equal  to  artificial  price,  and 
which  will  always  find  favour  with  all  classes  of 
the  country.  '  It  is  a  policy  that  reduces  the  cost 
of  production,  and  which,  when  they  are  asked 
for  cheap  bread,  will  allow  them  to  give  that  bread 
to  the  people  more  cheaply  than  their  competitors. 
Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  the  policy  which  I  pro- 
pose to  carry  into  effect     My  idea  of  '  doing 
something'  is  obtaining  such  a  hold  upon  the  con- 
fidence of  nxy  country,  and  upon  that  senate  in 
which  my  country  is  represented,  that  I  may  be 
able,  with  the  assistance  of  my  colleagues,  to  bring 
forward  a  great  policy  that  will  increase  the  hap- 
piness and  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  country,  and 
tbat,  as  time  rolls  away,  will  yet  be  remembered 
when  we  have  departed  from  the  scene,  as  the 
great  achievement  of  a  noble-minded  statesman." 
Not  one  word  more  was  uttered  by  this  finan- 
dil  magiciaii  with  reference  to  the  itdned  agri' 
ntUttriits.  No  explanation  in  reference  to — no  draft 
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of  the  great  policy  which  \i  to  ituJi^sase  Ae'lilipoi* 
ness  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  Qolintty/  ^wtt 
even  a  Pisgah  view  of  the  mighty  pka  wiudh  diis 
modem  Moses  sees  looming  in  tJiefutttre*      ■    -i 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  TrodCy  a  v«iy 
honest  plain  man,  was,  however,  as  simjde  alid 
frank  in  declaring  the  impossibility  of  reoarnag 
again  to  food-taxes,  as  was  Lord  Palmerston  at 
Tiverton  when  he  told  his  constituents  tbat  there 
would  be  com^duiies  when  the  river  Exe  flowed 
up  from,  instead  of  down  to,  the  sea.  ButSirFitR« 
roy  Kelly  asserted  with  as  much  confidence  at 
his  recent  as  at  his  preceding  election,  that  Loord 
Derby  would  re-impose  protective  duties  upon 
food. 

Such  is  the  political  morality  of  the  Derby- 
Disraelite  Government ;  and  their  supporters  con- 
tinue, at  least  in  words,  to  confide  in  Lord  Derby, 
and  to  look  forward  to  Disraeli's  Utopia  loaning 
in  the  future.  These  are,  however,  mere  .  pre- 
tences to  conceal  the  mortification  which  must  1)0 
secretly  torturing  the  dupes  of  that  noble  knight- 
errant  and  bis  squire  the  Finance  Minister.  We 
believe  in  Lord  Derby,  and  we  believe  in  Mahom- 
med ;  but  truth  and  reason  compel  us  to  believe, 
also,  that  the  one  wa^  a  religious,  and  the  other  is 
a  political,  impostor.  W^e  believe,  further,  that,  if 
he  had  the  power,  Lord  Derby  would  be  as  absolute 
as  Louis  Napoleon.  Knowing  that  he  has  not,  and, 
fortunately,  that  he  never  can  attain  that  power,  he 
has  utterly  failed  to  observe  the  promise  which  he 
made  in  his  political  explanations  as  Prime  Minis- 
ter, in  the  House  of  Peers.  He  then  dared  to  say 
that  "he  would  a'sk  the  country  to  support  the 
Government  which  would  exert  itself,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  say,  to  afford  every  opposition  to,  and 
erect  every  barrier  against,  that  current  of  con- 
tinually-increasing democratic  influence  which  was 
threatening  to  overthrow  the  power  and  property 
of  the  country — an  influence  which  was  nominally 
in  the  hands  of  the  masses,  but  wns  practically  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  demagogues,  who  exercised 
most  sovereign  influence  over  the  unthinking 
masses." 

During  the  elections  wo  have  heard  none  of 
those  words  pronounced  by  the  ministerial  candi- 
dates, nor  have  they  even  ventured  to  repeat  the 
dictum  of  their  chief  that,  "  those  unthinking 
masses  should  only  be  educated  in  passive  obe- 
dience to  the' Thirty-nine  Articles  and  Liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  England."  No !  For,  thank  God 
and  the  good  sense  of  the  British  people  !  we  have 
long  had  democratic  elements  in  the  constitution 
and  in  the  institutions  of  our  country.  It  has 
been  those  democratic  elements  which,  since  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  have  saved  Great  Britain 
from  similar  atrocities  and  horrors  as  those  which 
have  disgraced  the  Revolutions  of  France,  Austria, 
Italy  and  Germany,  and  which  will  now  save  us 
from  any  dangerous  design  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Derby  against  our  civil,  political  and  religious 
liberties.  But  although  we  ai>prehend  no  dagger 
whatever  from  the  administration  of  the  pf^nt 
Government,  and  although  we  are  satisfies  th^  it 
cannot  venture  on  any  policy  whic^  ttwiyWfmb- 
versive  of  our  civil  and  religions  HbeHies','W*'"hre 
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neverthelefis  convinced  that  a  Government  which 
constitutes  in  itself  one  enonnous  executive,  poli- 
tical and  commercial  fraud,  will  do  far  more  to 
retard  than  to  advance  the  social  and  political  in- 
terests of  the  British  Empire. 

It  is  true  that  tlie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
not  only  claimed  great  credit  for  his  budget,  but 
that  he  has  been  extolled  for  that  financial  produc- 
tion by  all  the  Conservatives  in  the  kingdom.  But 
he  has  been  credited  by  the  ignorant  or  nnjust 
only :  for  the  budget  of  1852  was  not  his.  It  was 
merely  the  old  clothes  left  by  Sir  Charles  Wood  in 
the  ctU  de  sac  of  Downing-street.  The  budget 
and  the  estimates  had  been  all  completely  pre- 
pared and  left  at  the  Treasury,  War-office,  Ad- 
miralty and  Ordnance  by  the  late  Government 
Never  had  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  been 
more  thoroughly  relieved  of  all  the  preparatory 
drudgery,  and  never  had  a  Finance  Minister  less 
opposition  from  the  House  of  Commons.  In  fact, 
there  was  no  opposition  whatever ;  and  never  did 
the  House  exhibit  less  of  a  factious  spirit  towards 
a  Qovemment  All  the  estimates  were  passed 
without  either  interruptions  or  divisions.  The 
reason  was  obvious.  The  House  of  Commons  felt 
that  it  must  soon  expire ;  and  all  hope  was  deferred 
nntil  the  new  Parliament,  when  a  fresh  accession 
of  strength  was  expected  by  the  Liberal  party. 

The  elections  are  now  nearly  over,^  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  present  state  of  the  new  House  of 
Commons : — 

MEUBER8  OF  THE    LATE    PABLIAMENT  WHO   HAVE 
>s  BEEN   RE-ELECTED. 


Aglionbj,  H.  A.,  Cockermouth     . 
AcUnd,  Sir  D.,  PeTonshire  (North) 
Adair,  H.  £.,  Ipgwieh  .... 
Arbttihtiot,  Oen.,  Kincardineshire 
Armstrong,  B.  B.,  Lancaster 
Anson,  Tiscount,  Lichfield    . 
Adderley,  C.  B.,  Staffordshire  (North) . 
Anson,  Col.  G.,  Staffordshire  (South)    . 
Alcock,  T.,  Surrej  (East)      . 

Brara,  Henry,  Carlow  County 
Baring,  Sir  T.  F.,  Portsmouth 
Brotherton,  J.,  Salford 
Burrel),  Sir  C.  M.,  Shoreham 
Baldock,  £.  H.,  Shrewsbury 
BennettlP.,  West  Suffolk     . 
Brown,  H.,  Tewkesbury 
Barine,  Hon.  F.,  Thctford    . 
Blancuord,  Marquis  of,  Woodstock 
Brisco^  M.,  Hastings     .... 
Baring,  T.,  Huntingdon 
Brockman,  £.  B.,  Hjthe  .        * 

Baittie,  H.  J.,  InTemesa^shire 
Batfson,  Thomas.  Londonderry  County 
BouTerie,  Hon.  £.  B.,  Kilmarnock 
Brown,  W.,  Lancashire  (South)   . 
Buivhley,  Lord,  Linedndiirs  (Sontii) . 
Brocklehnrst  J.,  Macdeafield  • 

Bright,  J.,  Manchester 
Brace,  Lord  Q.,  Marlborough       . 
Barn^,  H.  B.,  Marlborougn 
]3ailey,  C,  Monmouth  District      .        . 
Burroughes,  R.  V.,  Norfolk  (East) 
BaxTon.  W.  H.,  Nottinghamshire  (South) 
Buck,  Ii.  B.,  BcTonshiro  (North) 
Buller,  Sir  T.  Y.,  BeTonshire  (South)    . 
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*  With  the  exception  of  a  few  Irish  countiee,  and  Orkney 
and  Shetland,  lor  which,  in  consequence  of  the  mean  in- 
trigues of  the  Dundaacs,  the  Bctby  Lovd  Advoeate  will  pos- 
liuy  be  sfttoned. 


Bankes,  Hon.  G.,  Dorsetshire 

Benbow,  J.,  Dudley 

Bruce,  C.  L.  C,  Elgin  and  Nairn 

Beresford,  Bight  Hon.  W.,  Essex  (North) 

Branston,  T.  W .,  Essex  (South)    . 

Baird,  J.,  Falkirk  District    . 

Boyle,  Hon.  Col.,  Frome 

Blake,  M.  J.,  Oalway  Borough 

Berkeley,  Admiral,  Gloucester  City 

Bulkeley,  Sir  B.  B.  W.,  Anglesea . 

Bethell,  B.,  Aylesbury  . 

Bernard,  Viscount,  Bandon   . 

Brembridge,  £.,  Barnstaple  . 

Bailey,  Sir  J.,  Brecknockshire 

Berkeley,  Hon.  H.,  Bristol  . 

Berkeley,  Hon.  C,  Cheltenham    . 

Boldero,  H.  G.,  Chippenham 

Bass,  M.  T.,  Derby 

Burke,  Sir  Thomas,  John 

Blair,  Colonel,  Ayrshire        •        . 

Coles,  H.  B.,  Andoyer  . 
Cubitt,  W.,  AndoTOr  . 
Campbell,  Sir  A.  J.,  Argylshire     . 

Cabbell,  B.  B 

Caulfield,  J.  M.,  Armagh  County . 
Chandos,  Marquis  of,  Buckingham  Borough 
Cotton,  Hon.  W.  S.,  Carrickfergus 
Cayendish,  Hon.  G.  H.,  Derbyshire  (North) 
Colyille,  C.  B..  Derbyshire  (South) 
Cowan,  C,  Eainburffh 
Coddrin^n,  'W^  Glouoester  (East) 
Chartens,  Hon.  F.,  Haddingtonshire 
Compton,  H.  C,  Hampshire  (South) 
Clifford,  Col.  H.  M.,  Hereford  aty 
Cowper,  Hon.  W.  F.,  Hertford    . 
Clay,  J.,  Hull        .... 
Cobbold,  J.  C,  Ipswich 
Crowder,  &.  B.,  Liskeard 
Christy,  S.,  Newcastle-under-Lyme 
Curric,  B.,  Northampton 
Cocks,  T.  S ,  Beieate     . 
Chaplin,  W.  J.,  Salisbury 
Clinton,  Lord  C.,  Sandwich  . 
CUto,  Hon.  B.  H.,  Shropshire  (South) 
Cockbum,  Sir  A.,  Southampton    . 
Child,  8.,  Staffordshire  (North)    . 
Carter,  S.^Taristook    . 
Clay,  Sir  W.,  Tower  Hamlets 
Carter,  J.  B.,  Winchester 
Cayley,  B.  S.,  Yorkshire  (North) 
Corbally,  M.E.,  Meath 
Clements,  Mr.,  Leitrim  . 

Dunn,  Col.,  Portariington     . 

Duncombe,  W.  £.,  East  Betford 

Drax,  J.  G.  W.  T.  £.,  Wareham 

Deyreux,  J.  T.,  Wexford 

Dashwood,  Sir  G.,  Wycombe 

Duncombe,  Hon.  A.,  Yorkshire  (East) 

Duncombe^Hon.  O.,  Yorkshire  (North) 

Davie,  Sir  H.  F.,  Haddington  Burghs 

Dundas,  G.,  Linlithgowshire 

Duke,  Sir  James,  London 

Dodd,  G.,  Maidstone 

Denison,  J.  £.,  Malton 

Dnncuft,  J.,  Oldham 

Drumlanrig,  Viscount,  Dumfriesshire 

Duncan,  George,  Dundee 

Duff,  G.  S.,  Elgin  District    . 

Duff,  J.,  Banffshire 

DiTett,  £.,  Exeter         .        .        • 

Duckworth,  Sir  J.,  Exeter 

Duncombe,  T.  8.,  Finsbury  . 

Dariee,  D.  A.  8.,  Carmarthenshire 

Egerton,  W.  T.,  Cheshire  (North) 
Eeerton,  Sir  P.,  Cheshire  (South) 
EUice^  Hon.  £.,  Coyentry 
Erans,  W.,  Derbydiire  (North) 
Ewart,  W.,  Dumfries  Bureh 
Erelyn,  Visot.,  Pembrokeshire 
Elliott,  Hon.  J.  £.,  Boxburgiiakire 
EUioe,  E^un.,  St.  Andrew's 
Boston,  llarl  of  Thctford 
ETans,  Sir  De  Lacy,  Weatainltar 
Beet)  Sa  J.  B.,  Wmeharter 
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Thench,  Mr.,  Soscommon    .    •    . 

Fitimiliam,  Hon.  G.,  Peterborough 

Forbes,  W.,  Stirlingshire 

Fuller,  A.  O.,  Sussex  (East) 

Frewen,  Hon.  C.  A.,  Sussex  (East) 

Forester,  Hon.  G.  C.  W.,  Wenlock 

Frestun,  Col.,  Weymouth 

Foliej,  J.  H.,  Worcestershire  (East) 

Forster,  M.,  Berwick 

Follett,  B.  S.,  Bridijwater     . 

Floyer,  John,  Dorsetshire     . 

Fap^r,  J.,  Durham  (South) 

Fergus,  J.,  Fifeshire 

Fellowes,  E.,  Huntingdonshire 

Ferguson,  CoL,  Kirkaldy 

Farnham.  £.  B.,  Leicestershire  (Korth) 

Fitsroy,  Hon.  H.,  Lewes 

Ferguson,  Sir  B.  A.,  Londonderry  City 

Fox,  B.  M.,  Longford 

Grace,  Mr.,  Boscommon 

Gladstone,  W.  E.,  Oxford  University 

Gwyn,  H.,  Penryn  and  Falmouth 

Galwar,  Viscount,  East  Betford 

Gore,  Mr.,  Sligo  County 

Gore,  W.  O.,  Shropshire  (North) 

Goooh,  £.  S.,  East  Suffolk    . 

Galwey,  Sir  W.,  Thirsk 

Greenall,  G.,  Warrington 

GaskeU,  J.  M.  Wenlock 

Green,  -/.,  Kilkenny  County 

Grenfell,  C.  W.,  Windsor     . 

Gordon,  Admiral,  Aberdeenshire 

Goulburn,  Hon.  H.,  Cambridge  Uniyersity 

Grosrenor,  Earl,  Chester  City 

Geaeh,  C,  Coventry      .        .        . 

Goddsrd,  A.  L.,  Crickdale     . 

Grogan,  £  ,  Dublin  City 

Granger,  T.  C,  Durham 

Glyn,  G.  C,  Kendal 

Goold,  W.,  Limerick  County 

Gibson,  T.  Milner,  Manchester     . 

Guest,  Sir  J.  J.,  Merthyr  Tydvil  . 

Hindley,  0.,  Ashton-under^Line   . 

Hervey,  Lord  A.,  Brighton  . 

Hall.  Colonel,  Buckingham  Borough 

Hugnes,  W.  B.,  Carnarvon  District 

Hogff,  Sir  J.  W.,  Honiton    . 

Halford,  Sir  H.,  Leicestershire  (South) 

Hutchins,  £.  J.,  Lymington . 

Hall,  Sir  B.,  Marylebobe 

Hume,  J.,  Montrose 

Higgins,  O.,  Mayo 

Howard,  Hon.  Cfaptain  E.,  Morpeth 

Headlam,  T.  £.,  Hiewcastle  . 

Heneage,  G.  H.,  Devises 

Hardinge,  the  Hon.  C.  S.,  Downpatrick 

Hamilton,  O.  A.,  Dublin  University 

Hope,  Sir  J.,  Edinburghshire 

Humer,  Sir  J.  £.,  Flint  Borough . 

Hutt,  W.y  Gateshead    . 

Hastie,  A*,  Glasgow      ..... 

Hotham,  Lord,  Yorkshire  (East)  . 

Henley,  J.  W.,  Oxfordshire  . 

Haroourt,  G.  G.,  Oxfordshire 

Hastie,  AI,  Paisley 

Heathcote,  Sir  J.  J.,  Butlandshire 

Hadfield,  G.,  Sheffield   . 

Herries,  Hon.  J.  C,  Stamford 

Hudson,  George,  Sunderland 

Heathoote,  J.,  Tiverton . 

Hayter,  G.  W.,  Wells    . 

Hildyard,  B.  C,  Whitehaven 

Hill,  Lord  Edwin,  County  Down 

Laglis,  Sir  B,  H.,  Oxford  University 

Joliife,  Sir  W.,  Petersfield    . 
Johnstone,  Sir  Y.  B.,  Scarborough 
Jermyn,  Barl,  Bury  St.  Edmunos 
Johnstone,  J..  Clackmannan  and  Ktngross 
Jocelyn,  Lora,  Ling's  Lynn  .        . 
Jonos,  T.jLondonderry  Covmty 
Jaclaon,  W.,  NewcastJe-under-Lyme 

Knot,  Hon.  W.  S.,  Dungannoa    . 
XtrtJsoD,  Sir  S.,  Eye    .        .       • 
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Kn  3X,  Culonel  B.,  Great  Marlow  . 
K  nnaird,  Hon.  A.,  Perth 
Kershaw,  J.,  Stockport . 
Kinp,  P.  J.  L.,  Surrey  (East) 
Keating,  tt.,  Waterford  City 
Knight,  F.  W.,  Worcestershire  (West) 
Keogh,  W.f  Athlone 

Lawless,  Mr.  C,  Clonmel 
L<jvtt<ien,  P.,  Canligaa  District     . 
Legh,  G.  C,  Cheshire  (Norib) 
Lennox,  L(jrd  H.,  Chichester 
Lowther,  H.,  Cumberland  (West) 
Lopez,  Sir  R..  Devonshire 
Let'evro,  Bt.  Hon.  C.  S. 
Lock,  J.,  Honiton      -    .         . 
Lockhart,  W.,  Lanarkshire  . 
Langston,  J.  U.,  Oxford  Cit^ 
Lewis,  Sir  F.,  Badnur  District 
Lnscelles,  Hon.  E.,  Bipon     . 
Lockhnrt,  A.  £.,  Selkirkshire 
Lanorton,  W.  11.  G.  P.,  Somerset  (West) 
Lewisham,  Viscount,  Staffordshire  (South) 
liennox,  Lord  George,  Shoreham . 
Labouchere,  Hon.  H.,  Taunton 
Lowther,  lion.  H.  C,  Westmoreland 
Lyndsay,  Colonel,  Wigan 
Lygon,  General,  Worcestershire  (West) 
liamg,  Samuel,  Jun.,  Wick  District 

Matheson,  Sir  James,  Boss-shire  . 
Milnes,  B.  M.,  Pontefract    . 
Milton,  Viscouct,  Wicklow  . 
Mure,  Colonel  W.,  Benfrewshire  . 
Moody,  C.  A.,  Somerset  (West)     . 
Molcsworth,  Sir  W.,  Soutbwark    . 
March,  Earl  of,  Sussex  (West) 
Martin,  J.,  Tewkesbury 
MacTaggart,  Sir  J.,  Wigton  . 
Milner,  W.  M.  E.,  York 
Muntz,  G.  F.,  Birmingham  . 
Mitchell,  T.  A.,  Bridport 
Manners,  Lord  G.,  Cambridgeshire 
Moore,  G.  H.,  Mayo     . 
Morris,  D.,  Carmarthen  Borough 
MuUings,  J.  B.,  Cirencester 
Manners,  Lord  J.,  Colcheater 
Murphy,  F.  S.,  Cork 
Mund^,  W.,  Derbyshire  (South) 
Maguire,  J.  F.,  Dungarvon 
Macgregor,  J.,  Glasgow 
Mangles,  B.  D.,  Guildford 
Matheson,  A.,  Inverness 
Mackie,  J.,  Kirkcudbrightshire 
Moncrieff,  J .,  Leith 
Monsell,  W.,  Limerick  County 
Masterman,  J.,  London 
Morgan,  O.,  Monmouthshire 
Macartney,  Mr.,  Antrim 
Miles,  W.,  Somerset  East 

Norreys,  Sir  D.,  Mallow 
Neeld,  J.,  Chippenham 
Kaas,  Lord,  Ooieraine 
Neeld,  J.,  Crickdale 
North,  CoL,  Oxfordshire 
Noel,  Capf .  G.  J.,  Butlandshire 
Newport,  Viscount,  Shropshire  (South) 
Newdegate,  C.  N.,  Warwickshire  (North) 
Napier,  Hon.  J.,  Dublin  University 


O'Flaherty,  A.,  Gkdway  Borough 
O'Brien,  Sir  T.,  Cashel 
Owen,  Sir  J.,  Pembroke 
O'Connell,  M.,  Tralee 
Ossulton,  Lord,  Northumberland 

Pakin^n,  Hon.  Sir  J.,  Droitwieh 

Portal,  M.,  Hampshire 

Price,  Sir  B.,  Hereford  City 

Peel,  Col.,  Huntingdon 

Packe,  C.  M.,  Leicestershire  (South) 

Paget,  Lord  A.,  Lichfield 

Pugh,  D.,  Biontgomery  Borough 

Peto,  S.  M.,  Norwich 

Paget,  Lora  George,  Beaumarii 

Piikington,  J.,  Bliuskbum 
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Pjgot,  Sir  U.,  Bridgenortli 
Fechel^  Sir  George  B.,  Brighton 
Fowcll^  Col.  W.,  CardigansUire 
Pennant,  Col.  D.,  CamarroDBhire 
]^igottj  F.,  H4»dtiig 
Prune,  JL,  Sussex  (West) 
Peel,  Sir  B.,  Tamworth 
pHlmerston,  Viscount,  Tiyerton    . 
Power,  Mr.y  Waterford 

^ch,  H.,  Bichmond,  Yorkshire 

Boebuck,  J.  A.,  Sheffield 

Bicardo,  J.  L.,  Stoke^n-Trent 

Bicardo,  O.,  Worcester 

Bushout,  Capt,  Worcestershire  (East) 

Bumbold,  C.  JS.,  Yarmouth 

Bussell,  Lord  John,  London 

Bothschild,  Baron,  London 

Bice,  £.  B.,  Dorer 

Bochc,  E.  B.,  Cork  County 

Sturt,  H.  O.,  Dorchester 

Seymour,  H.  K.,  Dorsetshire 

Smollett,  A.,  Dumbartonshire 

Seabam,  Viscount,  Durham  (North) 

Shoflo,  R.  D.,  Durham  (North) 

Scobell,  Capt.,  Bath 

Boott,  Hon.  F.,  Berwickshire . 

Scholefield,  W.,  Birmingham 

Shelbume,  Earl  of,  Calne 

Sadleir,  J.,  Carlow  Borough 

Stanley,  Hon.  W.  O.,  Chester  City 

Smith,  J.  A.,  Chichester 

Stanfield,  W.  B.  C,  Huddersfield 

SulUyan,  M.,  Kilkenny 

Sibthorpe,  Col.,  Lincoln 

Stanley,  Lord,  King's  Lynn 

Stuart,  Lord  D.,  Biuurylcbone 

Somerset,  Capt.  £.  A.,  Monmouthshire 

Suttoo,  H.  M.,  Newark 

Smith,  Hon.  B.  V.,  Northampton 

Seymour,  H.  D.,  Poole 

Strickland,  Sir  G.,  Preston 

Scroupe,  G.  P.,  Stroud 

Seymour,  Lord,  Totness 

Sandars,  G.,  Wakefield 

Spooner,  B.,  Warwickshire  (North) 

Stephenson,  B.,  Whitby 

Smith,  M.  T.,  Wycombe 

Smyth,  J.  G.,  York  City 

Scully,  Francis,  Tipperary    . 

Townshend,  J.,  Tamworth 
Thompson,  Alderman,  Westmoreland 
Thicknesse,  B.  A.,  Wigan      .       . 
Thomley,  T.,  Wolyerhampton       • 
Trail,  George,  Caithness 
Tufioell,  H,  Deyonport 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.,  Essex  (North) 
Talbot,  C.  B.  M.,  Glamorganshire 
Tancred,  H.W.,  Banbury     . 
Tynte,  Colonel,  Bridgewater 
Tollemaohe^  J.,  Cheshire  (South) 
TroUope,  Sir  J.,  Lincolnshire  (South) 
Tennant,  Sir  J.  E.,  Lisburn 

Vivian,  J.  H.,  Swansea 

Vivian,  J.  E.,  Truro 

Villicrs,  C.  P.,  Wolverhampton 

Vanei,  Lord  Harry,  Durhun  (South) 

Vyvian,  Sir  R.  B.,  Helston 
•  Vernon,  G.  E.  H.,  Newark 
i  Verner,  Sir  W.,  Armagh  County  . 

Welby,  G.  E.,  Grantham     . 

Wood,  Sir  C,  Halifax 

Waddington,  D.,  Harwich 

Weaihead,  J.  P.  B..  Knaresborough 
.  Williams,  W.,  Lambeth 
.  Willjams,  T.  P.,  Great  Marlow     . 
.  Walpole,  Hon.  S.  H.,  Midhurst    . 
I  Wynne,  Capt.  H.  W.  W.,  Montgomeryshire 
( iWoMouse,  E.,  Norfolk  (East)     . 
oWrightsQH,  W.  B.,  Northallerton 
( .  Wal^r ,  ji>hn, '  Nottingham 
(iWofla,  Sij;  W.  P.,  Oxford  City      . 

Walsh,  Sir  J.  B.,  Badnorshiro 
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Wyyil,  M.,  Bichmond 
Wall,  C.  B.,  Salisbury 
Willcox,  B.  M.,  Southampton 
Waddington,  H.  S.,  Suffolk  (West) 
Wilson,  Janws,  Westbury 
Whiteside,  J.,  Enniskillen 
Willoughby,  Sir  H.,  Evesham 
Worcester,  Marquis  of         . 
Wortley,  Hon.  J.  S.,  Bothesay 
Wieram,  L.  T.,  Cambridge  University 
Wibon,  M.,  CUtheroe 
West,  F.  B.,  Denbigh  District       . 
Wynn,  Sir  W.  W.,  Denbighshire 

Yorko,  Hon.  E.,  Cambridgeshire 


RETIRED  AND  REJECTED  MEMBERS  OF  ^ARLUME^T. 

M.     Ifc    L.C. 

Adair,  Shaflo,  Cambridge  Borough  .010 

Abdy,  Sir  Thomas,  Lyme  Begis    .  .010 

Azistey,  Chisholm,  Youghal  .  .010 
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Broad  wood,  H.,  Bridge  water 

Blair,  S.,  Bolton   .... 

Bunbury,  E.  H.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds 

Buokstone.  Sir  £.  N.,  Essex  (South) 

Bell,  M.,  Northumberland  (South) 

Bagshaw,  J.,  Harwich  . 

Best,  J.,  Kidderminster 

Bowles,  Admiral,  Launceston 

Birch,  Sir  Thomas,  Liverpool 

Bemal,  Balph,  Rochester 

Baldwin,  B.,  Totness    . 

Blackstone,  W.  S.,  Wallingford    . 

Barron,  Sir  W.,  Waterford  . 

Blakemore,  R.,  Wells  . 

Bagot,  Hon.  W.,  Denbighshire     . 

BeU,  J.,  St.  Alban's 

Bennett,  J.,  Wilts  (South)    . 

Berkeley,  Hon.  G.T.,  Gloucestershire  (West) 

Crawford,  W.  8.,  Rochdale  . 
Cochrane,  Baillie,  Bridport  . 
Campbell,  Hon.  W.,  Cambridge  Borough 
Chatferton,  Colonel,  Cork  City     . 
Clerk,  Sir  George,  Dover 
Crai^,  Sir  W.  Gibson,  Edinburgh 
Cume,  Henry,  Guildford 
Cardwell,  E.,  Liverpool 
Clive,  H.  B.,  Ludlow    . 
Childers,  J.  W.,  Malton 
Cavendish,  W.  G.,  Peterborough  . 
Curteis,  Henry  M.,  Rye 
Copcland,  Alderman,  Stoke  . 
Cofebrook,  Sir  A.  E.,  Taunton 
Collins,  T.,  Knaresboroueh    . 
Chichester,  Lord  J.,  Belfabt . 
Cholmeley,  Sir  M.,  Lincolnshire  (North) 
Coke,  Hon.  E.  K.,  Norfolk  (West) 
CoUuiB,  W.,  Warwick  Borough    . 

Dick,  Quintin,  Aylesbury 
Duncan,  Lord,  Bath 
Darner,  Colonel  Dawson,  Dorchester 
D'Eyncourt,  Tennyson,  Lambeth  . 
Drummond,  Home,  Perthshire 
Douro,  Marquis  of,  Norwich 
Douelas,  Sir  C.  E.,  Warwick  Borough 
Dundas,  Sir  F.,  Sutherlandsfaire    . 

Enfield,  Viscount,  Chatham  . 
Estoourt,  Colonel,  Derises    . 
Edwards,  U.,  Halifax    . 
Evnns,  John,  Haverfordwest 
Ellis,  J.,  Leicester 
Ebrington,  Lord,  Plymouth . 

Fitspatrick,  Hon.  J.  W.,  Queen's  County 
Forayce,  Captain,  Aberdeen . 
Fortescue,  Hon.  Mr.,  Barnstaple  . 
Fox,  W.  J.,  Oldham     .... 
Fox,  S.  W.  L.,  Beverley       .  '     . 

Greene,  T.,  Lancaster  Borough  . 
Greenfell,  C.  P.,  Sen.,  Preston  , 
Grey,  B.  W.,  Tynemouth     . 
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Hornby,  J.,  Blackburn 
Howard,  P.  H.,  Carlisle 
Hod^n,  W.  N..  Carlisle 
Hams,  Captain  J.,  Christchurcli 
Uorsman,  £.,  Cockermouth 
Hejworth,  L.,  Derby  Borough     . 
Hill,  liord  Marctui,  ETesham 
Hailjbaiton,  Lord  John,  Forfarshiro 
Heneage,  E.,  Great  Grimsby 
Kolloxid,  B.,  Hasting 
Hem^,  A.,  Lancuhiro  (South)     . 
Hams,  B.,  Leicester  Borough 
Hobbouae,  T.  B.,  Lincoln  CUy      .. 
Hope,  A.  B.,  Maidstone 
Hildyard,  T.  B.  T.,  Notts  (South) 
Hodges,  T.  T.,  Bochester 
Hodges,  T.  L.,  Kent  (West) 
Humphrey,  Alderman,  Southwark 
Heald,  J.,  Stockport 
Hatchell,  Et.  Hon.  J.,  Windsor  . 
Hardcastle,  J.  A.,  Colchester 
Hope,  H.  T.,  Glo'ster  City 
Halewell,  E.  G.,  Newry 
Howard,  Hon.  J.  K.,  Malmesbury 
Howard,  Sir  B.,  Wicklow 
Houldaworth,  T.,  Notts  (North) 

Korrison,  Sir  E.,  Eye  ... 

Knightley,  Sir  C,  Northamptonshire  (South) 

Lennard,  T.  B.,  Maldon 
Lacey,  H.  C,  Bodmin 
Littleton,  Hon.  E.  B.,  Walsall     . 
Lushington,  Charles,  Westminster 
Lewis,  Cornwall,  Herefordshire    . 
Lawley,  lion.  B.  B.,  Pontcfract    . 

Matheson,  Col.,  Ashburton 

Myles,  Philip,  Bristol 

Melgond,  Lord,  Greenock    . 

Hahon,  Lord,  Hertford  Borough 

Marshall,  J.  G.,  Leeds 

Manners,  Lord  Chas.,  Leicestershire  (North) 

Martin,  C.  W.,  Isle  of  Wight       . 

Mahon,  O' Gorman,  Ennis 

M*CuUoch,  W.  T.,  Dundalk 

M'Einnon,  W.  A.,  Lymington 

Mowatt,  F.,  Penryn 

Nichol,  Sir  John,  Cardiff 
Norreys,  Lord,  Oxfordshire 

O'Brien,  J.,  Limerick 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H.,  Northumberland  (South) 
Ord,  Wm.,  Nowcastle-on-Tyne     . 
O'Connor.  F.         .        .        . 
O'Connell,  M.  J.,  Kerry       . 

Pusey,  P.,  Berkshire 

Perfect,  B.,  Lewes 

Plowden,  W.  H.  C,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight 

Palmer,  Boundell,  Plymouth 

PhiUips,  Sir  G.  B.,  Poole 

Paget,  Lord  C,  East  Sandwich    . 

Parker,  John,  Sheffield 

Ponjonby,  Hon.  C.  F.  A.  C,  Dungarran 

Prosser,  F.  B.  W.,  Herefordshire 

Bawdon,  Colonel,  Armagh  City     . 
Benton,  Campbell,  Berwick 
Komilly,  Colonel,  Canterbury 
Bomilly,  Sir  J.,  Deronport 
Beynol'ds,  J.,  Dublin  City     . 
Bichards,  B.,  Merionethshire 
Bepton,  Q.  W.  J„  St.  Alban's 
Bassell,  Hon.  E.  T.,  Tavistock     . 

Sinythe,  Hon.  G.  A.  P.  S.,  Canterbury 
i)tanley,  B.,  Cumberland  (West)  . 
SomSryille,  Sir  William,  Drogheda 
Spearman,  H.  J.,  Durham  City      . 
Stewart,  Admiral,  Greenwich 
Salomons,  Alderman,  Greenwich  . 
Sslwey,  Colonel,  Lu(Uow 
Staunton,  Sir  George    . 
Stamford,  J.  F.,  Beading     . 
Somen,  Fatrick,  Sligo . 
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Sydney,  Alderman,  Stafford . 
Somerton,  Viscount,  Welton 
Sandars,  J.,  Yarmouth 
Slaney,  B.  A.,  Shrewsbury   . 
Stanton,-W.  H.,  Stroud 
Stuart,  Lord  P.  J.,  Ayr  District 

Tennant,  B.  J.,  Belfast 
Towneley,  J.,  Beverley 
Thompson,  Col.,  Bradford 
Townley,  B.  G.,  Cambridgeshire 
Trevor,  Col.,  Hertfordahire  . 
ToUemache,  T.  J.,  Grantham 
Talbot,  J.  H.,  New  Boss 
Thompson,  Geo.,  Tower  Hamlets 

Urquhart,  David,  Stafford     . 

Verney,  Sir  H.,  Bedford  Borough 
Villiers,  Viscount,  Cirencester 
Villiers,  Hon.  F.,  Weymouth 
Vesey,  Hon.  T.,  Queen's  County 

Wakley,  T.,  Finsbury    . 
Wyld,  J.,  Bodmin 
Watkins,  Col.,  Brecon  Borough 
Williams,  John,  Macclesfield 
Wawn,  J.  T.,  South  Shields  . 
Williamson,  Sir  H.,  Sunderland 
Willyams,  H.,  Truro     . 
Walker,  B.,  Bury 
Whitmore,  T.  C,  Bridgnorth 

Young,  G.  F.,  Scarborough  . 


NEW   MEMBERS   RETURNED   TO   PARLIAMENT. 


Astell,  J.  H.,  Cambridge  Borough 
Atherton,  William,  Durham  City 
Annesley,  Earl  of.  Great  Grimsby 
Anderson,  Sir  James,  Stirling  District 
A'Court,C.H.W.,  Wilton    . 

Booth,  Mr.,  Sligo  County    . 

Brady,  Mr.,  Leitrim    . 

Bellew,  Capt.,  Gbdway  . 

Byng,  Hon.  C.,  Tavistock 

Butt,  G.  M.,  WeymouUi 

Brown,  Val.,  Kerry 

Barnes,  T.,  Bolton 

Ball,  E.,  Cambridgeshire 

Berkeley,  Sir  George,  Devonport . 

Bowyer,  William  G.,  Dundalk 

Berkeley,  G.,  Evesham 

Bell,  James,  Guildford  . 

Brande,  Hon.  H.,  Lowes 

Bigffs,  W.,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight 

Butler,  C.  S.,  Tower  Hamlets 

Beaumont,  W.  B.,  Northumberland  (South) 

Bentinck,  E.  B.,  Norfolk  (West)  . 

Biddulph,  Colonel  M.,  Denbighshire 

Blackett,  J.  B.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Biddulph,  Col.,  D&rbyshire  . 

Bland.  Mr.,  King's  County  . 

Ball,  Mr.,  Carlow 

Caulfield,  General,  Abingdon 

Cairns,  H.  M.,  Belfast  . 

Crauford,  Mr.,  Ayr  Burghs  . 

Crook,  J.,  Bolton  .... 

Coffin,  W.,  Cardiff  District . 

Chelsea,  Viscount,  Dover 

Challis,  Alderman  T.,  Finsbury    . 

Chambers,  M.,  Greenwich    • 

Crossley,  F.,  Halifax     . 

Cholmondley,  Lord  H.,  Hampshire  (South) 

Chambers,  T.,  Hertford 

Chectham,  J.,  Lancashire  (South) 

Clive,  B.,  Ludlow  .... 

Camac,  Sir  G.  B.,  Lymington 

Cobbett,  J.  M.,  Oldham 

CoUyer,  B.  P.,  Plymouth 

Coote,  Sir  Charles  H.,  Queen's  County 

Cogan,  Mr.,  Kildore     .        .       «        '•<     t 
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DaTison,  B.,  Belfast      . 
Dunlop,  Alexander,  Oreenock 
Dm  Cane,  0.  N.,  MaMou 
Duffy,  C.  G.,  New  Boss 
Dodd,  J.  W.,  North  Shropshire 
Deriofi^,  Sir  £.  C,  Kent  (East) 
Dunne,  M.,  Queen's  Countj 

Bgerton,  £.  C,  Macclesfield  . 
Eccles,  W.,  Blackburn  . 

Fitigerald,  Clare 

Eraser,  Sir  W.,  Barnstaple   . 

Ferfjruflon,  O.,  Carlisle  . 

Fa^'an,  W.,  Cork  City  . 

Eits{|;erald,  J.  D.,  Ennis 

Fitzgerald,  W.  B.  S.,  Horsham 

Fitz William,  Hon.  C.  W.,  Malton 

Franklyn,  G.  W.,  Poole 

Foster,  0.,  Walsall 

Follett,  B.  S.,  Bridgewater    . 

Foster,  Mr.,  Monaghan 

Greville,  Col.,  Longford 
Gipne,  H.  P.,  Canterbury     . 
Glanstone,  J.  N.,  Devizes 
Graham,  Lord  M.  W.,  Grantham 
Greg&on,  8.,  Lancaster . 
Gh)oamaD|  Sir  G.,  Leeds 
Gardiner,  B.,  Leicester 
Greorge,  Mr.,  Wexford  . 
Gower,  F.  L.,  Stoke-on-Trent 
Greaves,  E.,  Warwick  . 
Goderirh,  Viscount,  Hull 

Honehy,  Mr.,  Kildare 
Heathcote,  G.  H.,  Boston     . 
Hawkins,  W.  H.,  Colchester 
Herbert,  Sir  T.,  Dartmouth  . 
Horafall,  T.  B.,  Derby  Borough 
Heard,  J.  J.,  Kin«alc     . 
Heneage,  G.  F.,  Lincoln 
Hadfield,  G.,  Sheffield  . 
Hanbury,  G.  S.  B.,  Herefordshire 
Uume,  W.  F.,  Wicklow 
Uarcourt,  Col.,  Isle  of  Wight 
Hutchinson,  Mr.,  Waterford 

Johnstone,  Hon.  B.,  Canterbury 
Jones,  D.,  Carmarthonshiro  . 
Irton,  S.,  Cumberland  (West) 
Tngham,  B.,  South  Shields    . 

Keatinff,  H.  P.,  Beading 
Kerr,  Mr.,  County  Down 
KnatchbuU,  Mr.,  Somerset  (East) 
Kirk,  Mr.  W.,  Newry  . 

Lajard,  Dr.  A«,  Aylesbury    . 
Lawfey,  Hon.  B.,  Beverley 
Langton,  W.  0.  H.  G.,  Bristol 
Lowe,  B.,  Kidderminster 
Luce,  T. ,  Malmesbunr  . 
Laffan,  Captain,  St.  Ives 
Laslett,W.,  Worcester  City  . 
Lacon,  Sir  G.,  Yarmouth 
Liddell,  H.,  Northumberland  (South) 
Lytton,  Sir  £.  B.,  HerU 
\    Lucas,  Mr.,  Mcath 
Leslie,  Mr.,  Monaghan 

Moreton,  Lord,  Stroud  . 
Moore,  B.  S.,  Armagh  City  . 
Mitchell,  Dr.,  Bodmin   . 
MiUigan,  B.,  Bradford  . 
Morffiw,  Cw  K.,  Brecon  Borough 
Maiue,  Colonel  L..  Forfarshire 
Miller,  T.  O,  J..  Maldon 
Mnntgofoery,  Sir  G.,  Peeblenhire 
Mare,  C,  Plymouth 
Mpnck,  Mscount,  Portsmouth 
Mitill,  E.,  Bocbdalo 
3^»addbck,  Sii*  T.  H.,  Bocheiter 
Mf  C^rU^i  Mx^  Afitrim       f 
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Mulgrave,  Earl  of,  Scarborough    . 

Mills,  A.,  Taunton 

Matins,  B.,  Walliogford 
Meagher,  Alderman,  Waterford  City  > 
Murrough,  J.  P.,  Bridport    . 
Massoy,  W.  A.,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight 
Mills,  T.,  Totness  .... 

Macaulay,  T.  B.,  Edinburgh 
Macaulay,  K.,  Cambridge  Borough       • 
Mac  Cann,  J.,  Drogheda 
Mackinnon,  W.  jun.,  Bye 
Macgre^or,  James,  Sandwidi 
Macllanon,  Mr.,  Wexford    . 


Newark,  Visoount,  Nottinghamahire  (South) 
North,  Colonel  J.  S.,  Oxfordshire 


Oliviera,  B.,  Pontefract 
Otwa^,  A.  B.,  SUfford  . 
O'Brien,  — ,  King's  County 

Phinn,  T.,  Bath 

Ponsonby,  Hon.  A.  G.,  Cirencester 

Price,  W.  P.,  Gloucester  City 

Peacock,  M.,  Harwich 

Phillips,  J.  H.,  Haverfordweat     . 

Percy,  Hon.  J.,  Launceston 

Phillimore,  Dr.,  Leominster 

Potter,  A.,  Limerick     . 

Parker,  B.  T.,  Preston 

Portman,  Hon.  H.  B.  W.,  Shaftesbury 

Pellatt,  Apsley,  Southwark 

Pakenham,  Capt.,  Antrim    . 

Purday,  B.  C,  Wells 

Bolt,  Peter,  Greenwich 
BobortsoD,  P.,  Hastings 
Busscll,  F.  W.,  Limenck 

Sadleir,  Mr.,  Tipperary 
Staabupe,  J.  B.,  Lincolnshire  (North) 
Sawlc,  C.  B.  G.,  Bodmin 
Staplcton,  J.,  Berwick  . 
Smith,  Sir  F.,  Chatham 
Sraythe,  Sir  W.  B.,  Essex  (South) 
Stirling,  W.,  Perthshire 
Seymour,  W.  D.,  Sunderland 
Shelley,  Sir  John  Y.,  Westminster 
Stuart,  Henry,  Bedford 
Smith,  W.  M.,  Kent  (West)  . 
Stafford,  Marquis  of,  Sutherlandshire 
Shco,  Mr.,  Kilkenny  County 

Thompson,  George  J.,  Aberdeen  . 
Tyler,  Sir  George,  Glamorganshire 
Turner,  Charles,  Liverpool    . 
Townley,  C,  Sligo  Borough   . 
Taylor,  H.,  Tynemouth 
Tomline,  G.,  Shrewsbury 

Vandeleur,  Mr.,  Clare   . 
Vance,  O.  J.,  Dublin  City 
Villiera,  H.  F.,  Bocheatcr 
Vivian,  H.,  Truro  • 

Vansittart,  G.  H.,  Berka 
Vernon,  G.  E.  H.,  Newark  . 

Wells,  M.,  Beverley 
AVhitbread,  S.,  jun.,  Bedford 
Winnington,  Sir  T.,  Bewdley 
Wickham,  H.  W.,  Bradford 
Waloott,  Captain  J.  £.,  Chriaichureli 
Wyndham,  General,  Gockermouth 
Whatman,  John,  Maidstone 
Wynn,  W.  W.  E.,  Merionethahire 
Warner,  E.,  Norwich    . 
Wataon,  B.,  Peterborough    . 
'Wise,  G.  A.,  Stafford     . 
Whitmore,  H.,  Bridgnorth  . 
Wilkinson,  W.  A.,  Lambeth 
Wyndham,  W.,  WilU  (South) 
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At  Knaieaboroagh,  the  tfarae  Omdiditca  poUcd  113  <«ck. 
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09  TBB  LATE  PARLIAMEXT  WHO  HAVR  BEEN  BLBOTED  FOB  PLACES  DI7FERBNT  FROM  TH08B 
WHICH  THEY  RBPRB8EBTED  IN  THB  LATE  PARLLLMBNT. 


Barnes,  Bt.  Hon.  M.  T.      . 
Beekett,  W. 
Berkeley,  C.  L.  G.     . 

Batt,J 

Fre^hfield,  J.  W. 
OrahAm,  Bt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  B. 
Granby,  Harquis 
Grenfeli,  C.  W.  . 
Howard,  Lord  £. 
Keating,  B. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F.       . 

Moffat,  G 

Peel,F.      .        .        .        . 

Pmney,  W. 

Fowlett,  Lord  W. 

Sheridan,  B.  B.  . 

Smith,  J.  B. 

Strutt^  Bight  Hon.  E. 

Stuart,  J 

Thesiffor,  Sir  F.  . 
Wadmngton,  D. 
Walmaley,  Sir  J. 
Wellasley,  Lord  C.     . 


Of  the  old  members  there  are  nearly  UOO  who  will 
not  have  seats  in  the  new  Parliament  Among  this 
number  we  greatly  regret  to  observe  the  names  of 
Mr.  Bemal  and  Mr.  Greene,  both  men  who  can  ill 
be  spared  from  the  Commons.  Sir  George  Clerk, 
also,  the  late  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  most  laborious  as* 
sistant,  has  been  ousted  from  Dover.  Mr.  Card- 
well  has  not  been  re-elected  at  Liverpool ;  he  is 
said  to  have  lost  his  election  from  the  unpopularity 
of  his  manners,  and  his  making  a  mystery  of  little 
S8  well  as  of  great  things.  But  we  suspect  that  he 
has  lost  his  seat  chiefly  from  his  having  voted  in 
favour  of  Papal  aggression.  His  late  excellent 
colleague.  Sir  Thomas  Birch,  did  not  venture  to 
go  to  the  poll ;  and  we  consider  the  Liverpool 
election,  as  well  as  those  for  Greenwich,  Dover, 
Belfast,  and  numerous  other  places,  disgraceful  to 
electors  who  live  in  an  age  of  progress.  Perhaps 
at  no  period  has  what  may  be  politiciilly  called 
tlie  "  screw"  been  applied  with  greater  j^ressure  to 
the  Dock-yard  Borough  electors ;  while  in  Ireland 
the  priests  have  tyrannised  over  and  intimidated 
the  electors  by  threats  of  spiritual  terror.  Of  the 
Liberals,  a  great  many,  as  will  appear  by  the  sub- 
joined list,  have  lost  their  seats.  Among  them  we 
observe  the  names  of  Sir  E.  Buxton,  Mr.  Bunbury, 
Sir  E.  Golebrook,  Mr.  D'Eyncourt,  Lord  Duncan, 
Mr.  Grenfeli,  Mr.  Heyworth,  Mr.  Horsman,  Lord 
Melgund,  Mr.  Mowatt,  Colonel  Rawdon,  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  Rolls,  OolonelRomilly,  Sir  Wm.  Somer- 
ville,  Mr.  Solomons,  Colonel  Tliomixnon,  Sir  llcnry 
Vemey,  Colonel  Watkin3,and  several  other  useful 
and  laborious  members.  Mr.  Aiistey,  who  for  the 
three  first  sessions  was  regarded  as  the  greatest 
i>or$in  the  House,  and  who,  on  rising  to  speak,  was 
8<>  frequently  the  signal  for  a  "  count  out,"  has  no 
place  in  the  Commons.  But  Mr.  Anstey  greatly 
unproved  both  in  the  brevity  and  matter  of  his 
speeches  during  the  last  two  sessions. 

The  ranks  nf  the  Peelites  have  been  wonder- 
fully diminisi led.  Besides  Sir  George  Clerk  and 
Mr.  Cardwcll,  several  Free-traders  of  that  party 
nave  lost  their  seats.  Among  others.  Alderman 
topeland,  Colonel  Dawson  Daracr,    Sir  Charles 
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Douglas,  the  Marquis  of  Douro,  Mr.  Green,  Mr. 
Heald,  Mr.  Hornby,  Mr.  Thomas  Hope,  Mr. 
Alexander  Hope,  Mr.  Mackinnon,  Lord  Mahun, 
Lord  Norreys,  Mr.  Roundell  Palmer,  Mr.  Plowden, 
Mr.  Pusey,  Mr.  Alderman  Sydnev,  Hon.  Mr. 
Smythe,  Lord  Villiers,  Hon.  Mr.  Villiers,  <fcc. 
Among  the  losses  of  the  Derbyites  we  notice  the 
name  of  the  arithmetician  of  Protection,  Mr.  George 
Frederick  Young,  and  of  Colonel  Chatterton  and 
a  few  others  ;  but  their  loss  has  been  small  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  Peelites  and  of  the  so-called 
Russellites.  The  latter  have  lost  Sir  Thomas 
Abdy,  Mr.  Bagshaw,  Sir  Thomas  Birch,  Mr.  Bemal, 
Hon.  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Childers,  Hon.  Mr.  Coke, 
Lord  Ebrington,  Lord  Enfield,  Hon.  Mr.  Fortescuc, 
Mr.  Hatchell,  Lord  Marcus  Hill,  the  two  Howards, 
Alderman  Humphrey,  Mr.  Littleton,  the  G'Gor- 
man  Mahon,  Colonel  Matheson,  Lord  Melgund, 
Lord  Charles  Paget,  Hon.  Mr.  Ponsonby,  Colonel 
Rawdon,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Colonel 
Romilly,  Hon.  A.  Russell,  Sir  William  Somerville, 
Admiral  Stewart,  Lord  James  Stuart,  Mr.  Corn- 
wall Lewis,  and  several  others. 

Sir  George  Grey  has  lost  his  seat  for  North- 
umberland. His  loss  is  indeed  great  to  the 
Russell-Greyite  party.  He  was  the  only  popular 
member  of  either  family.  The  Russell-Greyites 
are  now  gone  as  a  political  body  having  any 
chance  of  ever  regaining  a  commanding  public 
position.  Their  re-acquiring  power  is  utterly  hoj)c- 
less.  The  Peelites  arc  also  gone ;  and  even  iSir 
James  Graham  has  given  them  up. 

The  more  extreme  Liberals  have  gained.  Ho 
have  the  Derbyites.  The  Irish  Roman  Catholica 
will  bo  found  the  great  difhculty  of  all  other  i^ar- 
ties  :  and,  separating  the  Irish  Catholic  meiab«rK 
from  the  Russell-Greyites  and  all  other  parties,  the 
Derbyitas  will  have  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Therefore,  if  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  will ' 
at  unco  declare  that  they  have  thrown  prot«otiv0' 
duties  for  ever  overboard  into  the  sea  of  exploded' ' 
fallacies ;    if  they  bring  forward  a  comprehensive 
plan  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  an  equitable 
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ayBttsin  %i  Itoaiico,  a&d  if  they  also  dictate  less  to 
tW'Ccflofiicts  tiian  Lord  Qrey  did,  we  believe  they 
\VI11  liftvc  a  fwr  chance  of  retaining  oflSce. 

'Diit  if  the  Derby -Disraeli  Government  do  no 
motiy  thaa  merely  declare  for  Fjee-trade,  and 
iMft  taxes,  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  stand.  Yet 
66  trhe  seems  prepared — even  the  attempt  seems 
impracticable,  to  form  one  formidable  Opposition 
HI  ibe  present  state  of  the  Commons ;  nor  would 
teothef  general  election  prove  an  amendment 
tfcjit  wonld  lead  to  re-construct  an  united  Oppo- 
sition. 

There  are  many  hard-working,  able  and  intelli- 
gent members,  with  much  experience,  in  the  New 
FSirliament.  But  they  will  either  not  have  Lord 
John  Russell,  or  his  lordship,  with  his  aristocratic 
old  Whig  prejudices,  will  not  have  them.  What 
will  Sir  James  Graham  do  ?  lie  has  just  been 
re-ttedded  to  his  first  spouse.  He  forsook  her,  he 
said,  for  Cumberland,  to  which  he  was  betrothed  ; 
but  his  affianced  county  bride  jilted  him.  He 
began  political  life  as  a  Radical,  who  would  not 
only  eradicate  the  House  of  Peers  from  the  Con- 
stitution, abolish  the  State  Church,  but  he  also 
projected  the  singing  out  of  the  National  Debt. 
He  relapsed  into  Whiggism  and  took  office. 
He  made  a  high  Tory  speech  to  the  electors  of 
Dorchester  in  1841-2,  in  which  he  abused 
Lord  Melbourne's  Gk)vemment)  condenmed  Free- 
trade,  and  requested  to  be  sent  to  Parliament  in 
order  to  protect  the  fanners  by  a  good  prohibitory 
sliding  scale.  Yet,  as  member  for  Dorchester,  he 
waa  also  a  member  of  the  Ministry  which  abolished 
the  Corn-laws.  He  has  recently  relapsed  into 
Whig-Radicalism.  He  has  sat  for  more  places 
than  any  member  of  the  House.    He  was  elected 


I  first  for  Carlisle ;  and  he  has  represented  Hitll 
Pembroke,  Dorchester,  Ripon,  and,  for  the  fii^ 
time,  the  same  constituency  again,  Carlisle,    ^'o 
one  doubts  his  great  administrative  abilities,  and 
his  power  of  official  industry.    No  one  has  «»- 
fidence  in  his  political  morality.    Li  his  prinie 
character    he  is  a  virtuous,    honourable,   high* 
minded  gentleman ;  but  his  manners  are  unpopo- 
lar,  cold,  proud  and  repulsive.    He  is  now  said  to 
be  allied  with  Lord  John  Russell ;  bnt»  widiOQt 
Lord  Palmerston,  it  will  be  impossible  for  Russell 
and  Graham  to  form  a  strong  party.    Lord  Pal- 
merston in  the  Commons,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
and   Lord  Clarendon, .  and  perhaps  Lord  John 
Russell,  in  the   Peers;    andQ  in   the   Gommou, 
Mr.   Sidney   Herbert,    Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Sir 
James  Graham,  if  a  leaning  towards  Rome  on 
their  part  would  not  render  them  in  an  Admi- 
nistration impractical,  add  also  a  selection  of  the 
most  experienced   men   of  business   among  the 
other  members — and  there  are   seireral  of  them 
in  the  New   Parliament:   then  such   an  nnion 
might    constitute  a   powerful    Opposition,  and 
before  long    a  Liberal    Government      Without 
such  an  agreement,  without  such  an  union  amoog 
the  men  usually  called  Liberals, the  Derby-Disraelite 
Government  may  hold  power  for  seven  yean; 
nay,  more,  the  Derby-Disraelite  Government  may 
discard  their  former  Tory  and  anti-commercial 
policy,  may  bring  forward  no  illiberal  or  retrogres- 
sive, but,  instead,  such  liberal  measures  that  eventhe 
ultra-Liberals  must  vote  with  them  and  keep  them 
in  power.    Precedents  arc  not  wanting  of  such  a 
course  being  adopted  by  men  who,  having  long 
laboured  for  office,  on  obtaining  the  same,  soited 
their  policy  to  the  security  of  their  places. 


L  1  T  E  B  A  T  U  R  E. 


Lives  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Russia,  from  Burik  to 
Kiekolas;  including  a  history  of  that  Empire, 
from  its  foundation  to  the  present  time.  By 
Geoboe  Fowler,  Esq.  In  four  volumes.  Vol.  1. 
l4ondon :  William  Shoberl,  publisher,  Great  Marl- 
borough-street     1852. 

It  is  but  rarely  that  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  reviewer 
io  take  up  a  volume  of  such  intense  and  varied 
interest  as  the  one  before  us.  We  have  a  sort  of 
instinct  against  odd  volumes,  and  took  this  one  in 
hand  with  the  intention  of  giving  it  a  cursory 
glance,  and  dismissing  it  with  a  brief  notice.  We 
fafui  not  proceeded  far  before  we  saw  sufficient 
roafion  for  commencing  its  deliberate  perusal  and 
mastfering  its  entire  contents.  We  find  it  literally 
ft*  ftill  of  matter  as  an  e^f^  is  full  of  meat — ^and  of 
matter,  too,  which  is  more  absorbing  than  that  of 
*^ei  tfkoA  thrilling  romance.  The  author  com- 
^meatet  (the  hiatory  of  the  Russian  peoples  at  a 
'ficDiod  •  wiuia  they  were  plunged  in  a  state  of 
^flMgeMharbarifim,  and  worshipped  the  god  of 
^ni^iitor  under  tins  suime  of  ''Peroune,*'  and  the 


idols  "  Belobog"  and  '*  Tchemobog,"  whom  they 
sought  to  appease  with  sacrifices ;  and  continues 
it  in  the  present  volume  down  to  the  death  of 
Peter  the  Great,  in  1725.  The  whole  narrative 
is  a  rapid  and  comprehensive  review  of  the  most 
important  events  of  the  great  northern  monarohy 
for  a  period  embracing  above  a  thonsand  years. 
The  barbarous  and  bloody  atrocities  of  the  early 
despots  who  ruled  their  mixed  and  ignorant  neat 
witli  a  rod  of  iron,  and  succumbed  in  tiieir  toiuto 
the  sanguinary  vengeance  of  their  outnged  snb- 
jects ;  the  Tartar  ravages  by  the  hordes  of  Gengjiis 
Khan  and  Tamour-lang;  the  desolating  plagues 
that  strewed  the  frozen  soil  with  oorpees;  the  sad 
expeditions  undertaken  without  military  skill,  and 
the  frightful  reverses  which  followed  them;  the 
portentous  reign  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  whose  omu^- 
ment  is  the  wholesale  massacre  of  his  eubjeotd,  and 
who  with  his  own  hand  murders  his  own  son;  the 
monstrous  and  successful  imposture  of  the  w- 
tended  Dimitri,  and  his  subsequent  savage  murder; 
the  insolent  ci'uolties  of  tho  Strelitz,  the  Janisr 
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fnrWs  of  the  north ;  tbo  iusnrrection  of  the  Cos- 
'saeliB,  and  the  revolts  of  the  Russian  people — these 
fire  some  of  the  prominent  events  of  the  early  ex- 
periences of  the  empire,  which  are  here  detailed 
with  a  conciseness,  and  yet  with  a  completeness, 
which  rivets  the  attention  of  the  reader  upon  their 
mlnateBt  details. 

It  is  not,  however,  nntil  the  accession  of  Peter  the 
Great  that  the  trae  history  of  Kassia  commences ; 
and  the  major  portion  of  the  present  volume  is 
devoted  to  the  biography  of  that  great  man,  who 
kid  the  lasting  foundations  of  his  country's  great- 
ness in  personally  achieving  her  civilisation.  The 
n»erit  of  Mr.  Fowler  s  delineation  of  this  extraor- 
dinary character  consists  mainly,  as  it  ought  to 
consist,  in  its  extreme  candour  and  impartiality. 
Every  act  of  any  importance  in  the  life  of  this 
trne  hero,  who  was  a  desoot  as  well  from  the 
necessities  of  his  condition  a^j  from  natural  tem- 
pemment,  is  here  set  forth  without  flattery  ou 
the  one  hand  or  palliation  on  the  other.  The 
good  he  did  and  the  evil  he  inflicted — the  noble 
self-denial,  the  magnanimous  self-devotion — the 
remorseless  revenges,  and  the  brutal  and  beastly 
excesses  of  this  barbaric  Deucalion,  are  all  set 
down  without  extenuation  or  undue  praise ;  and 
the  result  is  a  graphic,  stirring,  and  life-like  pic- 
ture, not  BO  much  of  a  sovereign,  a  regenerator 
and  a  conqueror,  as  of  a  man — great  from  inherent 
greatness  in  spite  of  the  counteracting  influences 
of  a  vicious  education  and  the  hourly  temptations 
of  unlimited  authority. 

The  author  in  his  preface  deprecates  the  censure 
of  criticism  in  reference  to  his  powers  as  a  writer, 
stating  that  he  makes  no  attempt  at  composition, 
and  therefore  we  refrain  from  any  remarks  on  that 
subject.  Of  several  passages  we  had  marked  for 
extract,  we  can  find  room  but  for  the  following, 
which  may  serve  to  show  the  Tzar  in  what  appears 
to  us  the  incomprehensible  varieties  of  his  cha- 
racter. On  one  occasion  during  his  absence 
abroad,  the  people,  excited  by  the  priests,  had 
risen  in  insurrection.  Having  been  subdued  by 
the  military,  a  number  of  the  insurgents  were 
taken  and  confined  in  prison.  At  this  juncture, 
Peter,  who  had  been  apprised  of  the  outbreak, 
suddenly  appeared  at  ISIoscow,  surprising  all  the 
world  by  his  presence. 

His  entTADoe  wts  the  moment  of  vengeance,  and  here 
he  showed  himself  ihe  imitator  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  in 
his  ferocious  Tengeance  ou  the  rebels,  when  he  became  his 
own  exeeationer  and  stained  his  hands  with  the  blood  of 
his  sabjeets.  On  ihe  day  after  his  arrival  ...  he  showed 
himtfU  at  tlie  palace  windows,  when  they  believed  him  to 
have  been  at  Vienna  or  at  London.  Proceedings  were  im- 
mediately commenced  against  the  rebels  ....  All  bus 
pected  persons  concerned  in  the  revolt  were  ordered  before 
the  assembled  Boyars,  senators,  and  military  officers,  in 
his  piBseUce,  and  many  of  them  wen  immediately  sen- 
OMkoed  to  death.  Orders  were  given  to  arrest  all  the  dis- 
aSected,  whether  men,  women,  nobles,  or  serfs — when  the 
executions  began ;  and  so  sanguinary  were  they  as  almost 
to  eqnai  the  butcheries  of  the  bloody  Ivan.  Peter,  not 
iatlsfieA  with  ordinary  eruelty,  spared  no  pains  to  prolong 
^  dyiog  agonies  of  his  victims.  He  woald  feast  his  eyes 
with  the  exhibition ;  and,  becoming  his  own  executioner,  he 
piided  himself  on  his  dexterity  (it  is  laid)  that,  with  the 
whie-cnp  in  one  hand  and  the  axe  in  the  other,  he  drank 
tWMtgrYCMeessive  draughts,  and  smote  off  twenty  suoces- 


slve  heeds,  within  one  hour.  He  is  suppose  VH  fiave: 
strnek  off  a  hundred  heads  wiiUhia  Own  hands ;  «nd>  w^M 
appealed  to  for  mercy  by  Lefort,  the  Tzar'»  fricudA^f,r^7 
plied,  "  I  will  be  the  sovereign — the  people  shall  ©"berime 
or  perish  !** 

It  is  frightful  to  relate  the  nnmber  of  viotims  who  #eM 
saoriaced  to  the  Tzar's  fury,  during  five  mooib>  ttl«il 
Russia  was  destined  to  witness  the  axe,  the  gibbet,  and  t))f^ 
wheel  in  constant  activity.  More  than  ten  thousand  people 
are  supposed  to  have  perished  during  the  massacre  .  .'. '; 
The  whole  of  Moscow  was  a  vast  hatchery  of  htimaii 
victims ;  two  thousand  of  the  bodies  were  suspended  aitmod 
the  walls,  and  the  gibbets  were  covered  with  them.  As  lb<Q 
executions  tcok  place  in  the  winter,  the  bodies,  which  soon 
became  frozen,  were  kept  until  tlie  spring,  when  they  were 
thrown  into  the  ditches.    The  whole  empire  was  tenifted. 

At  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  when  he  ha4 
been  long  afflicted  witli  strangury,  aggravated  by 
his  intemperate  excesses,  he  went  to  Finland,  to 
examine  the  forges  there,  the  manufactory  of  arms 
and  other  establishmenta.  While  at  the  port  of 
Lactta, 

When  the  weather  was  extremely  cold,  and  the  sea  rough 
and  boisterous,  with  eagle  glance,  he  perceived,  not  far  off, 
a  vessel,  fuU  of  sailors  and  soldiers,  which  had  struck 
upon  a  shoal ;  he  saw  their  danger,  and  called  out  to  them 
what  it  was  necessary  to  do,  but  in  vain ;  for  his  voiee  was 
drowned  by  the  clamours  of  the  sufiV^rera  and  the  roar" 
ing  of  the  waves.  Then,  braving  all  danger,  he  leaped  into 
the  sea,  reached  the  stranded  vessel,  saved  the  passengers 
and  conveyed  them  to  the  shore,  where  he  lavished  upon 
them  the  kindest  attentions.  In  consequence  of  this  great 
action  of  the  immortal  Peter,  he  was  soon  after  attacked 
with  a  return  of  strangury ;  a  burning  fever  fired  bift 
blood,  and  all  his  former  pangs  seized  the  tenderest  part 
of  his  body,  whUst  his  alarmed  physician,  Blomenstrit, 
predicted  inflammation  and  its  mortal  consequences.  But 
he  did  not  suspend  his  labours;  his  mind,  stronger  than 
the  most  violent  agony,  was  still  actively  engaged  for  the 
welfare  of  his  empire,  and,  although  hovering  un  anotlier 
world,  he  was  as  busy  as  ever  in  creating,  as  it  were,  a  new 
world  in  Russia. 

Wo  might  adduce  numerous  other  instances  of 
the  anomalous  contrarieties  in  the  character  of 
Peter,  but  it  is  not  necessary ;  the  reader  desirous 
of  considering  it  in  all  its  aspects  caimot  do  bettor 
than  consult  the  work  before  us.  The  volume 
closes  with  a  succinct  account  of  the  Greek  Church 
in  Russia,  and  its  reform  by  Peter  the  Great,  in- 
cluding the  history  and  final  abolition  of  the 
patriarchate.  The  history  of  the  constitution,  the 
doctrines,  superstitions  and  ceremonies  of  this 
Church,  together  with  its  monastic  institutions,  is 
replete  with  interest,  and  will  be  read  with  profit 
and  advantage  by  the  students  of  ecclesiastical  pre- 
tensions and  abuses.  The  second  volume,  which 
will  include  the  reigns  of  the  two  Catherines,  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  public  before  our  magazine 
goes  to  press.  We  anticipate  much  pleasure  from 
its  perusal. 

Lotiua.  From  the  German  of  Voss.  By  JAtfW 
Cochrane,  Translator  of  *'  Herman  and  Doroth**.'* 
Edinburgh :  Johnstone  and  Himter.  Oxford :  F««p 
018  MThersou.  London :  llobert  Tlieobald.  Gla^ 
gow;  David  Bryce.     1852.  r... 

We  once  ourselves  contemplated  the  task  «l  reit- 
dering  into  English  verse  the  beantiful  **Idyki"iof 
Voss.  They  form  the  most  exquisite  ftod  mi&iitAljr 
daguerreotyped  portraits  of  rtial  life* in  Clenwny 
that  are  to  be  met  with  m  tive  limgtuige;  iooldAbi^^ 
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is  %  vein  of  such  tender,  affectionate,  and  quietly 
huxQoroaa  simplicity  ranning  through  them  ae 
renders  their  perusal,  at  certain  moments,  when,  as 
Tony  Lumpkm  says,  "  one  is  in  a  concatenation 
accordingly,"  the  most  delightful  employment 
imaginable.  Mr.  Cochrane,  however,  has  performed 
the  task  to  our  hands ;  but  though  he  has  succeeded 
admirably,  as  far  as  the  stubborn  genius  of  our  lan- 
guage will  permit,  yet  we  cannot  but  regret  that  he 
had  not  chosen  some  other  metre  than  £e  hexame- 
ter for  the  material  of  his  English  garb.  There  is 
no  more  reason  why  a  Qerman  poem  should  not 
be  translated  in  a  naturalised  English  metre  than  a 
Greek  or  a  Latin  one.  As  well  might  Dryden  or 
Cowper  have  felt  bound  to  write  in  hexameters,  be- 
cause their  originals  were  in  that  measure,  as  the 
translator  of  Voss  or  Gk)ethe.  It  appears  to  us 
that,  strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
hexameter  verse  in  our  language,  and  that  there 
cannot  be  such  a  thing  in  a  language  so  outra- 
geously accented  as  ours  is.  WHien  an  English 
man  pronounces  the  word  ''indefatigable,"  all  that 
a  foreigner  hears  is  the  monosyllable  "  fat'*  It  is 
the  same  with  a  thousand  other  words  in  daily  use, 
not  one  of  which  the  most  cunning  contriver  of 
verses  could  twist  into  an  hexameter,  though  he 
laboured  a  month  at  it ;  and  it  is  unwise,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  for  a  poet  to  write  in  a  metre  which 
excludes  him  from  a  good  part  of  the  vocabulary. 
Then,  again,  the  jingle  of  everlasting  dactyls, 
four-fifths  of  which  are  such  only  by  position,  is 
wearisome  and  distressing  to  the  ear.  It  is  like  a 
whole  day*s  canter  upon  the  bare  back  of  a  fast- 
going  hunter ;  one  longs  for  the  variation  of  a  trot 
or  a  gallop,  and,  above  all,  for  the  accommodation 
of  a  saddle.  We  are  aware  of  no  such  uneasiness  in 
the  fiery  coursing  of  the  Greek  or  the  Latin,  or 
even  of  the  German,  if  we  know  it  well ;  and  the 
reason  is  that,  in  the  case  of  the  ancients,  quantity 
governs  everything  with  a  rigid  law,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  German,  that  language  being  less  vio- 
lently accented  than  ours,  the  change  of  accent  for 
Quantity  is  tolerable,  and  therefore  allowable.  Mr. 
Uochrane  probably  thinks  very  differently  on  this 
subject,  and  it  is  natural  that  he  should,  seeing 
that  he  has,  perhaps,  attained  the  art  of  doing 
better  than  any  other  man  what  yet  no  man  will 
ever  succeed  in  accomplishing  perfectly.  We  give 
the  following  extract  as  a  specimen  of  the  genius 
both  of  author  and  translator.  How  gracefully  and 
merrily  might  it  not  be  rendered  into  the  octo- 
syllabic rhyme ! 

Whta  at  the  soft-sweUing  moss  of  the  beech,  wide-spreading 

and  shady, 
AU  had  arrived,  then  hastened  mamma  and  the  gentle 

Louisa 
Down  to  the  boat  on  the  shore,  and  brought  in  the  diaper 

eofer« 
Which  to  the  basket  belonged,  spoons,  knives  and  forks  in 

abundance ; 
(English  the  entlery)   also  the  sugar-box  made  of  cnt 

evystal, 
Violol-eoloared  and  fastened  with  allver,  a  gilt  ftom  the 

aoontess. 
Likewise  fine  delf  dishes ;  and  strawberries  flavoured  like 

Spanish, 
Pited  Bpon  egg-iAiaped  saltere,  and  milk  Hke  eream,  in  a 

Mftog! 


Poreelain  Teasel,  in  shape  like  the  bead  of  a  red-eoleond 

cabbage, 
Which  the  divine  was  accustomed  to  fill  in  the  blostermg 

winter, 
When  an  acqoaintanoe  dropped  in  of  an  evwing,  vidi 

toddy  or  bishop. 
Crawfish,  also,  like    lobsters  in  size,  ornamented  wiib 

parsley; 
Two  good  capons  besides,  weU  roasted,  and  wrapped  in  s 

towel; 
Likewise,  for  Walter  and  Charles,  some  aqoave-sbapad, 

losenge-like  biseuita, 
Piled  in   a  saucer,   Susanna  the  cook's  unrivalled  pn- 

duotion. 
Also,  the  fragrsnt  fmit  of  the  green-striped  spherical  mekn ; 
And,  in  a  blue  dish,  butter  like  gold  ;  on  the  top  of  when 

cover, 
Fixed  for  a  handle,  a  cow  in  recumbent  position  wu 

moulded ; 
Ewe-milk  cheese  and  a  Dutch  one  they  brought,  and  t 

peppery  radish 
For  the  belovM  papa ;  and  cherries  of  various  species; 
Gooseberries,  likewise,  equal  to  plums,  snd  abundance  of 

currants. 
Now,  when  the  goodly  repast  was  arranged,  spread  cot  on 

a  carpet, 
GraeefuUy  bending,  the  blooming  Louiaa  invited  the  circle. 

There's  a  pic-nic  for  you !  That's  the  way  they 
do  it  in  Fatherland !  If  the  reader  have  a  mind  to 
see  what  follows,  and  if  he  have  not  swallowed 
enough  of  German  consonants  to  read  it  in  the 
original,  let  him  get  Mr.  Cochrane's  transUdon— 
**  Louisa*'  will  lure  him  on  to  the  conclusion,  in 
spite  of  the  rough  riding  of  the  hexameters.  There 
is  a  charming  sonnet  at  the  end,  which  comes  to 
our  lips  like 

A  draught  of  vintage  that  hatli  been 
Ceoled  a  long  age  in  the  deep  delv6d  earth ; 

and  is  mighty  refreshing  after  the  dactylous  jolting 
of  two  hundred  pages,  and  indicates  the  possession 
of  original  powers  in  the  writer. 


The  Supremacy  of  St.  Peter,  and  his  Succeuort  the 
Roman  Pontiffs.  With  some  Strictures  on  s  Dis- 
course on  Papal  Infallibility,  by  Robert  Lee,D.D. 
Being  the  substance  of  Lectures  delivered  in  Su 
John  s  Catholic  Church,  Perth.  By  fiev.  Johs  S. 
M'CoRRY,  M.A.P.  Edinburgh :  Marsh  and  beatue ; 
London  :  Dolman.     1852. 

This  is  a  very  earnest  and  eloquent  apology  for 
what  appears  to  ns  a  very  lame  case.  The  pub- 
lication of  Mr.  Lee's  discourse  on  "  Papal  Infalli- 
bility" has  roused  the  ire  of  the  Catholic  divine 
of  Perth ;  and  he  has  embodied  all  his  indignatioQ 
and  a  good  deal  of  his  learning  in  the  volom^ 
before  ua.  He  writes  well  and  vigorously,  how- 
ever ;  and  being  restrained  by  no  qualms  of  cour- 
tesy towards  his  antagonist,  or  anybody  or  aay* 
thing  appertaining  to  the  Protestant  commoaion. 
he  lays  about  him  in  good  telling  style,  and  re- 
turns some  of  the  compliments  with  which  it  is  thr 
current  fashion  of  the  day  for  Protestants  to  bela- 
bour their  Catholic  brethren.  After  opening  tbo 
subject  in  a  preliminary  chapter,  sufficiently  caustic 
to  make  his  opponent  look  about  him,  he  procee«it> 
to  the  consideration  of  the  supremacy  of  Ht  Feler 
as  a  thing  promised — ^instituted-— exercised— «><i 
perpetuated.  We  have  read  these  four  chapters 
through,  and  are  not  aware  of  having  lighted  ujiea 
anything  new  upon  a  sul^ect  which  has  been  au 
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oflen  broached  before*  or  of  having  enconntered  a 
single  passage  in  the  shape  of  an  argument  which 
has  not  been  fifty  times  at  least  refuted  by  Pro- 
testant pens.  We  have  the  2v  et  Utrpoc  contro- 
versy over  again  at  full  length,  which,  prove  what 
it  may,  is  not  worth  a  button  in  support  of  the 
Papacy  as  it  now  exists.  Unless  Mr.  M'Corry 
can  show  us  that  St.  Peter  set  up  an  Inquisition, 
presided  at  an  auto  dafe,  or  patronised  the  rack 
and  the  faggot  in  some  shape  or  other,  or  filled  his 
pocket  by  the  sale  of  indulgences,  or  at  least 
left  behind  him  some  authority  for  these  amiable 
peculiarities  of  Holy  Mother  Church,  it  is  to  little 
purpose  his  proving  the  succession  of  an  unbroken 
line  of  Ponti£&  from  St.  Peter  to  Pio  Nono.  There 
is  many  a  pure  and  sparkling  spring,  whose  waters 
the  thirsty  traveller  would  delight  to  quaff  at  the 
foantain-head,  but  with  which  he  would  not  defile 
his  lips  after  it  has  scoured  the  sewers  of  a  crowded 
city.  Such  a  stream,  whether  broken  or  unbroken 
k  of  little  consequence,  is  the  pontifical  succession ; 
and  it  will  take  more  learning  than  Mr.  M*Corry 
id  master  of — and  he  is  a  verv  clever  fellow — to 
induce  those  whose  eyes  are  not  blinded  by  preju- 
dice to  believe  in  the  purity  of  its  turbid  and  muddy 
>Yaters. 


Shmtid  the  Tenant  of  Land  Possess  the  Property  in  the 
Improvements  made  by  Him?  By  D.  Caulfield 
Heron,  Esq.    Dublin :  Hodges  and  Smith.  1852. 

To  be  sure  he  should.  This  is  a  question  that 
ought  to  have  been  finally  settled  centuries  ago. 
It  id  a  disgrace  to  the  law  of  the  land  that  such  a 
question  yet  remains  to  be  asked ;  and  it  shows  that 
the  property  of  the  humbler  classes,  which  is  their 
labour,  has  never  received  that  protection  from  the 
legislature  which  the  law-makers,  who  are  the  land- 
holders, and  who  have  reaped  the  benefit  of  with- 
holding it,  were  bound  to  afford.  In  the  present 
pamphlet  the  subject  is  considered  in  all  its  legal 
hearings,  and  the  author  comes  to  the  conclusion, 
that  whereas  the  present  law,  based  on  the  feudal 
system,  gives  the  property  in  the  tenant's  improve- 
ments to  the  owner  of  the  land,  in  the  absence  of 
agreement  to  the  contrary,  he  would  have,  in  the 
absence  of  such  agreement,  the  property  in  the  im- 
provements to  be  vested  in  the  tenant,  and  that  no 
finch  tenant  should  be  evicted  without  being  reim- 
bursed the  full  value  of  his  improvements  at  the 
time  of  his  eviction.  Every  honest  man  will 
heartily  concur  in  this  opinion. 


Hummer  Life  on  Land  and  Water.  By  Wallace 
Ftfk.  Edinburgh:  Oliver  and  Boyd;  London: 
Ackermann  and  Uo.    1852. 

Tms  pleasant  picture  of  life  on  land  and  water  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  one  entire  and  perfect 
history  of  South  Queensferry  and  its  neighbour- 
hood ;  a  history  ecclesiastical,  topographical,  archoe- 
ologicai,  traditional,  and  picturesque.  As  a 
Guide-book  it  is  the  most  complete  and  compre- 
hensive vade-mecum  which  has  ever  come  under 
our  notice;  and  it  is  full  to  overflowing  of  what  is 
the  most  valuable  elenaent  in  all  suoh  works, 
oamoly,  of  aseociations  literary,  historical,  romantic, 


and  legendary,  connected  with  the  interesting  iooCt- 
lities  which  the  author  visits  and  describes  with  a 
graphic  minuteness  and  accuracy  not  to  be  sur- 
passed. The  volume  further  comprises  the  natural 
history  of  the  district,  as  well  botanical  as  zoolo- 
gical, and  is  written  throughout  in  an  agreeaUe, 
readable  style,  which  renders  it  doubly  welcome 
as  a  wayside  companion.  The  summer  tourist  to 
the  north  of  our  island  cannot  do  better  than 
consult  this  volume  for  information  connected 
with  the  locality  of  which  it  treats.  It  is 
adorned  with  many  valuable  engravings,  and  en-* 
riched  with  a  collection  of  ballads  of  Scottish 
history.  Considering  the  number  of  illustrations 
it  contains,  and  the  style  of  its  getting-up,  the  work 
is  published  at  a  price  extremely  moderate. 


Guesses  at  ths  Beautiful,  Poems  by  Richard  Realf. 
With  a  Preface  and  Dedication  by  Charles  Dx 
La  Pryme,  M.A.  Brighton:  Robert  Folthorp. 
London  :  Longman  and  Co.     J  852. 

We  gather  from  the  prefatory  notice  prefixed  to 
these  compositions  by  the  gentleman  who  has  un- 
dertaken the  part  of  Mecenas  to  the  youthful  writer, 
that  they  are  the  productions  of  a  young  man  of 
eighteen,  the  son  of  humble  parents,  to  the  influ- 
ence of  whose  excellent  example,  supplemented 
by  such  instruction  as  could  be  obtained  at  a  vil- 
lage-school, Jie  is  indebted  for  the  sole  means  of 
education  he  has  enjoyed.  Considering  the  eir 
cumstances  of  the  lad,  and  the  few  advantages  he 
has  had,  the  verses  published  in  the  present  volume 
are  highly  creditable  to  him.  They  are  guesses  at 
the  true  and  the  good  as  well  as  the  beautiful,  and 
very  near  guesses  at  truth,  goodness,  and  beauty 
some  of  them  are.  But,  let  not  Richard  Realf 
deceive  himself,  or  be  deceived  by  the  kindnesa 
or  mistaken  patronage  of  mistaken  friends — ^they 
are  nothing  more  than  guesses,  and  afford  little  or 
no  indication  of  the  possession  by  the  writer  of 
that  creative  faculty  which  characterises  the  trne 
poet.  Wo  speak  thus  plainly,  not  because  we 
despise  the  precept  recommended  to  our  notice 
by  the  editor,  '*  Maxima  debetur  puero  reverentia," 
but  because  we  venerate  and  would  observe  it 
He  is  really  wanting  in  the  reverence  due  to 
youth  who  would  nurse  unfounded  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations ;  not  he  who  would  urge  him  to  rely 
solely  upon  himself.  Mr.  De  La  Pryme  compares 
Richard  Realf  '*  in  dazzling  precocity  of  genius" 
to  Chatterton.  If  his  protege  will  procure  a  copy 
of  Chatterton*s  Works,  and  measure  himself  by 
the  same  standard,  he  will,  if  we  mistake  not,  find 
out  what  thanks  are  due  to  his  patron  for  the  com- 
parison. We  trust  ho  will  take  our  counaol  in 
good  part  when  we  advise  him,  as  we  earnestly  de, 
to  turn  his  attention  at  once  and  immediately  to 
some  trade  or  occupation  as  the  means  of  living, 
and  to  cultivate  poetry  only  as  the  amusement  of . 
his  leisure  hours.  The  warmth  of  patronoga  will 
decline  sooner  or  later,  and  the  sooner  for  hhn,  ' 
perhaps,  the  better.  We  assure  him  that,  to  the  . 
best  of  our  belief,  there  are  ten  thousand  lad^  in 
London,  and  twim  that  Bumber  of  las«asi  ufMbc:'' 
eighteen,  who  can  write  verses  equally  .^gn^od^  as 
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Ihoie  oontained  in  his  volume.  The  talent  of 
metrical  and  rbyming  composition  is  as  common 
ftlraoBt  as  that  of  crochet  and  cross-stitch,  and 
ironld  be  more  so  bat  that  in  this  practical  age  it 
ifi  found  to  be  utterly  unproductive.  We  consign 
to  the  waste-basket  monthly  whole  quires  of  verse, 
the  majority  of  which  has  a  better  claim  to  notice 
than  anything  in  the  volume  before  us.  But  let 
not  this  discourage  Mr.  Eealf ;  rather  let  it  urge 
him  to  the  pursuit  of  independence  where  it  is  to 
bo  won — in  the  arena  of  industry  or  commerce, 
and  to  cultivate  his  intellect  in  such  hours  as  he 
can  win  from  the  daily  duties  of  life.  We  add  two 
or  three  stanzas  from  the  best  poem  in  the  book,  as 
a  specimen  of  this  youth*8  performances. 

Strike  whil«  the  iron  is  bot ! 
While  the  metal  is  all  in  a  glow, 
Lift  op  the  sledge  of  thine  own  true  might 
And  strike  with  a  ready  blow. 


Strike  while  the  iren  is  hot  1 
And  make  the  clear  sparks  fly  ; 
They  are  fragments  of  trath,and  perchance  may  light 
Upon  some  one  standing  by. 

Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot! 
With  the  fire  of  human  zeal« 
Ye  may  temper  it  then  to  its  proper  heat — 
Ye  may  add  the  finer  steel ! 

Strike  while  the  iron,  &c. 

•  The  volume  might  have  been  better  fitted  for 
tho  public  eye  had  the  editor  purged  it  of  some 
grammatical  blunders,  and  of  words  used  with  a 
wrong  appreciation  of  their  meaning. 


Brittany  and  the  Bible;  with  Remarkg  on  tJte 
French  People  ami  their  Affairs.  By  J.  Hope.  Lon- 
don :  Longman  and  Co.,  iH5:>. 

This  little  book  forms  Part  'S^  ef  the  Traveller's 
Libraiy.    It  is  a  clever,  gossiping  njirnilive  of  facts 
uud  afTairs  in  Brittany  ;  not  too  exclu^3ively  confined 
to  tho  subject  of  Bible  circulatiou,but  embracing  a 
variety  of  topics  with  which  it  is  pleasant  to  be 
made  acciuaiuted.     We  have  humorous  portraits  of 
various  foreign  subjects,  from  the  pigs  of  the  Bre- 
tons to  the  nasal  organ  of  the  French  President, 
concerning  whom  (the  President,   not   the  pigs) 
the  writer  expresses  himself  pretty  cleai*ly  in  a 
note  of  warning  to  his  country  men.     The  state  of 
religion  in  France,  and  the  evident  opposition  to 
Protestantism   under  a  regime  that  professes  to 
regard   all   religions    with  equal  favour,    occupy 
a  good  portion  of  the  book.     The  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  colporteurs  engaged  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  Bible  are  very  agi'eeably  detailed,  as 
well  as  the  ingenious  manner  in  which  they  are 
sometimes  surmounted.      The  miserable  homes, 
wretched  habits,  and  depraved  morals  of  the  Bre- 
.ton  population— ail  in  a  great  degree  attributable, 
wttording  to  our  autho)',  to  the  fact  that  the  Bible 
is  systematically  and  actively  forbidden  and  de- 
tslroy^d,  and  to  the  influence  of  the  priests  and 
'Joiraiits^***ar6    graphically    and    amusingly    pour- 
it}^ed«     The  work  concludes  with  some  stirring 
^femarks-aipon  the  French  people  and  their  afiairs, 
''Drttk^whichi  we  extraot  the  following  passage,  which 
W(n  Ws^gt^t^fnl  to  the  Rlarmists  : 


For  niyseir,  I  fear  that  ilie  reigo  of  aniieratl  peace  iaiuit 
arrived.  ...  I  wit>h  to  tnist  in  PrOTidence,  but  al»o  tu 
"  keep  my  powder  dry.**     First  and  foremost,  just  otrr 
ogainst  us,  and  separated  hy  a  gigantic  diteb  of  one  hoar 
and  a  halPs  width,  we  hare  a  pohrerfol  military  dcopotifv* 
with  a  magnificent  army,  such  «8  the  wotid  nsvtr  saw  Mir> 
passed.     Thii  army  has  jast  gained  the  npper-haitd  io  a 
contest  against  its  own  conntrynieu,  and  is  now  in  the  nato- 
ra]   state  of  elation  after  victory,   and  eageriy   e«]!s  f^r 
another  foe  to  descend  into  the  aren*.     Where  can  the  tot 
come  from  ?     Not  from  the  north,  because  it  ia  eTidettt 
Russia  is  delighted  with  the  masterly  manner  in  wXuA 
Prince  Louis  has  played  her  game;  instead  of  a  foe,  ht 
will  iind  only  a  friend  there,  with  whose  connirance  be  may 
think,  indeed,  that  the  affair  of  the  2nd  of  Droember  was 
performed ;  for  '*  Old  Nick"  is  at  the  bottom  of  BMoy  tfanig% 
and  works  with  long  wires.    Austria  is  equally  delighted, 
too,  in  her  miserable  heart,  half  sordid  half  cowardly,  and 
smiles  after  the  Russian  modeL     Prussia  **  lets  I  dare  not 
wait  upon  I  would,"  and  pUys  double,  as  usual ;  but,  at 
any  rate,  is  friendly  with  one  hand  although  she  migiit  gin 
a  backhanded  blow  with  the  other,  especially  when  she 
thinks  of  her  sainted  queen,  so  outraged  by  Napoleon  the 
Great,  and  Uiose  confounded  Rhenibh  provinces.     Spain  is 
too  poor  and  lean  to  be  worth  the  trouble ;  all  bard  knorka 
there,  and  neither  honour  nor  glory.    Aa  for  Tni^  and 
heathens,  tbey  are  not  worth  cotmting  ;  not  good  enongh 
for  the  French  sword.     So,  in  truth,  save  England,  than  is 
no  one  to  fight  with.     Ah  !  but  is  not  England  vccrtk  thrm 
all  togetlier  t    What  use  to  trayel  far,  when  there,  under 
our  Tery  noses,  lies  the  choicest  morsel  of  them  aH — pev- 
fldious  Albion,  an  old  foe  of  500  years,  who  hat  owyiad 
Paris  twice  within  fifty  years,  beaten  us  (let  the  trmth  be 
told^  often,  but  when  we  were  down;  and  who  finally  im- 
prisoned and  killed  the  great  Napoleon.    Then,  in  a  word, 
think  of  Waterloo ! 


TJie  Natural  History  of  CreeUion.    By  P.  Likdlet 
Kemp,  M.D.    London  :  Longman  and  Co.    1^2. 

As  a  compact  and  popular  treatise  upon  a  series  of 
very  important  subjects  interesting  to  all  cl!issc?, 
we  can  recommend  this  little  volume  to  the  uotlce 
of  the  reader.  The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  a 
brief  retrospect  of  the  earth  s  history  frum  th^ 
dawn  of  creation  up  to  the  period  of  its  adapu- 
bility  for  human  habitation  ;  and  from  this  cur&ory 
review  an  important  principle  is  deduced,  Tvhich 
is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  hygeist.  Tlie  re- 
maining chapters  contain  a  plain  and  intelli^Tble 
rcsurnv  of  all  that  is  known  of  the  internal  nid- 
chauism  and  motive  agencies  of  the  human  fraiue, 
together  with  the  causes  of  disease  and  death,  and 
of  the  operation  of  such  medical  agents  as  we 
possess  in  curing  the  one  and  postponing  the  other. 
The  chapter  on  the  causes  of  disease  is  one  of  y^ 
culiar  value,  controverting  many  popular  fallacies, 
and  leading  tlie  way  to  a  more  accurate  and  more 
universal  knowledge  of  the  general  laws  which 
must  be  observed  in  order  to  the  permanent  pre- 
servation of  health.  It  should  be  read  by  all 
parents,  guardians  and  governors,  because,  were  its 
admonitions  widely  received,  tlie  ravages  of  pain 
and  sickness  would  be  confined  within  narrow  er 
limits.  This  small  treatise  forms  No.  2^  of  the 
Traveller's  Library. 

Earlsicood;  or,  Liyhts  and  Shadotcsof  the  AnfUstm 
Church.  A  Tale  for  the  Times,  and  for  all  lime. 
By  Charlotte  Anlxy.  London :  T.  Hatobaivk.  i$7, 

Ticcadilly.     1852. 

The  talented  writer  of  this  stnnge  aid  intereKSHg 
narrative  states  that  ita  loading    looidBiilB-^d 
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fdtinded  upon  ftcts.  It  sets  forth  the  history  of  the 
family  of  an  excellent  clergyman  in  a  rural  dis- 
trict, wlioso  happinc&s  ia  for  a  time  destroyed 
through  the  Jesuitical  and  fatal  influence  of  a  Trac- 
tarian  tutor.    The  principal  characters  are — Mr. 
Everardi  the  clergyman,  a  most  admirahlc  por- 
traiture of   the  Chriatian  minister;    Alice,    his 
daughter ;  her  cousin,  the  Lady  Gertrude ;  Ernest 
Willoughby,   his  ward ;   and   a   Mr.   Grey,  an 
Oxonian  pervert,  a  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  Mow- 
Irays,  with  whom  the  Everards  are  in  some  sort 
consected,  'and  the  source  of  all  the  miseries  and 
misfortunes  which  make  up  the  story.  Ernest,  who 
has  been  long  betrothed  to  Alice,  goes  to.  Oxford 
to  prepare  for  taking  orders.  Here  he  falls  in  with 
Mr.  Grey,  who  wins  him  over  to  the  new  semi- 
Roman  feith,  and  pledges  him  to  a  life  of  celibacy, 
and  the  sacrifice  of  his  happiness  upon  the  altar  of 
the  Anglican  Church.     The  mistaken  youth  is 
gulled  into   a  state  of  fanatic  enthusiasm,  and, 
having  renounced  his  mistress,    and    recovered 
from  a  fever,  the  result  of  his  mental    anguish, 
Bets  out  for  Rome  under  the  guidance  of  his 
spiritual  Mentor.     Grey  himself,  the  apostle  of  de- 
lusion, is  more  deceived  than  a  deceiver.    He  is  a 
roan  of  a  high  order  of  intellect,  who  thinks  pro- 
foundly and  reasons  well,  and  acts  from  the  sin- 
ccrest  convictions.    Though  cherishing  a  secret 
passion  for  Gertrude,  he  never  makes  it  known — 
but  labours  to  win  her  to  the  views  and  practices 
of  the  new  school,  in  which  he  succeeds  so  far  as 
to  make  use  of  her  fortune  in  founding  an  Order 
of  Sisters  of  Peace.     By  degrees,  the  influence  of 
the  foul  morality  inseparable  from  an  association 
which,  professing  to  belong  to  one  Church,  vir- 
tually attaches  itself  to  and  labours  for  another, 
corrupts  the  once  pure  mind  of  Grey,  who  resorts 
to  Jesuitical  deceptions  to  secure  the  salvation  of  his 
neophytes,   and  ends  by  kidnapping  his  confiding 
pupil  and  bountiful  patroness,  and  shutting  her  up 
in  a  nunnery.     In  the  meantime,  Ernest,  who  has 
wandered  to  the  Holy  Land,  falls  in  with  a  Mr. 
llonteith,  a  missionary,  by  whom  he  is  brought 
back  to  reasonable  views  on  the  subject  of  Chris- 
tianity and  its  obligations.     He  returns  to  Italy, 
where,  at  the  instigation  of  a  Captain  Mowbray,  a 
man  of  flnc  good  sense  and  spirit,  he  proceeds  in 
search  of  Grey  in  order  to  procure  the  release  of 
Gertrude.     During  his  absence,  Gertrude  is,  how- 
ever, released  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  dumb 
child,  and  restored  to  her  friends.     There  is  a  flnc 
Bcenc  in  the  convent,   where   Ernest  encounters 
Grey,  now  transformed  to  a  miserable  and  moping 
monk  under  the  name  of  Father  Paul,  whose  replies 
to  the  appeals  of  his  former  friend  happily  embody 
the  delicious  state  of  repose  to  be  found  by  the 
renegade  in  the  bosom  of  the  papal  Church.   Ger- 
tnide.  Captain  Mowbray  and  Ernest  return  once 
more  to  the  parsonage  in  Devonshire,  and,  of  course, 
a  joyful  matrimonial  consummation  winds  up  the 
story. 

But  the  merits  of  this  very  remarkable   and 

dev^r  prMhiction  will  be  found  elsewhere  than  in 

the  story,  though  that  is  well  constructed  and  well 

'4^d.    The  narrative  is  made  the  vehicle  of  a  most 

'fiiastdfiy  exposttionof  the  misehicvoaa  doctrines  of 


the  Tractarian  school,  and  their  destrnctivoten^ 
dencies  are  shown  in  their  actual  working.  Ghai?^ 
lotto  Anley  has  brought  to  this  task  the  powersiof 
a  truly  masculine  mind ;  she  writes  with  the  vigonr 
of  a  polemic  of  the  old  order,  and  with  a  clenrncaa 
and  out-spoken  simplicity  which  controversion^ 
alists  do  not  invariably  display. 

We  need  not  recommend  this  volume  to  the 
notice  of  the  public.  It  has  only  to  be  known  to 
be  generally  received.  It  is  a  work  demanded  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  timed,  and  it  is  fortunately 
one  calculated  to  make  its  own  way.  It  will  bo 
welcome  to  thousands  of  Dissenters  as  well  as 
Churchmen — to  all,  in  short,  who  would  separate 
Christianity  from  the  mummeries  of  incense  and 
altars,  of  crucifixes  and  nosegays,  of  winking  Ma- 
donnas and  stinking  relics — from  the  curse  of 
Popery  and  the  charlatanry  of  shirtless  Puseyisn). 


The  Free  Church  of  Ancient  Christendom,  and  its 
Subjugation  under  Coustaniine.  By  Basil  H. 
Cooper,  B.A.  London:  Albert  Cocksbaw,  41, 
Ludgate-hill.     1852. 

The  history  of  the  early  Church  of  Christendom  is 
a  matter  involved  in  so  much  darkness  and  mystery 
that  the  general  reader  for  the  most  part  finds  him- 
self in  no  condition  to  test  any  assertions  which  po- 
lemical writers  see  fit  to  make  with  regard  to  the 
acts  of  the  first  Christian  people.  He  has  neither 
the  time  nor  the  means  to  ransack  the  rubbish  of 
the  Fathers  for  the  few  grains  of  gold  to  be  found 
in  them ;  and  if  he  had  both  he  would  probably 
despair  of  deriving  any  satisfactory  conclusions 
from  a  stock  of  materials  which  seems  hitherto  to 
have  been  made  use  of  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
bolstering  up  any  theory  which  it  was  convenient 
to  maintain.  The  present  work  supplies  what  has 
long  been  a  desideratum  in  religious  literature, 
and  it  will  be  doubly  welcome  to  readers  anxions 
to  come  at  the  truth  without  the  trouble  of  wading 
through  voluminous  ecclesiastical  histories,  and  ex- 
tracting it  from  the  prejudices  of  their  writers. 
Commencing  at  the  Advent,  Mr.  Cooper  carries 
down  the  history  of  the  Chnfch  during  the  period 
of  her  freedom,  Vor  the  three  first  centuries,  ending 
with  the  Council  of  Nice  and  the  subjugation  of 
the  Church  to  the  will  and  caprice  of  a  patronising 
despot  This  word  "  subjugation"  is  a  key  to  the 
whole  book,  which  will  be  found  written  in  the 
pure  spirit  of  nonconforming  Protestantism ;  and 
it  richly  deserves,  what  for  aught  we  know  it  may 
very  likely  obtain,  a  place  in  the  Index  ExpurgA- 
torius  of  the  Inquisition.  This  little  volume  should 
find  a  place  in  every  Protestant  library,  domestic 
as  well  as  public. 

Tlie  Drama  of  Life,  and  Aspiranda.  By  JOHK 
Alfrkd  Lanoford.  London:  J.  Hughes.  Bir- 
mingham :  J.  A.  Langford.  185'2. 
The  "  Drama  of  Life''  represents  scenes  in  the  tkt 
of  a  working-man  and  his  wife.  The  inteM8t><iif 
the  piece,  which  is  very  circumscribed)  bangs inpco 
a  "strike"  and  its  conseqnences,  which  pre  JamfiM- 
able  enough.  The  workman  parta  withi  e vcvyid»l|g 
to  procure  food,  notwithstanding  whiohihj^  llhU- 
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dren  starve,  and  the  poor  mother  follows  them  to 
the  grave  shortly  after.  Poets,  of  course,  have  a 
right  to  exercise  their  imagination  in  any  direction 
they  choose ;  hut  we  do  not  see  the  use  of  repre- 
senting as  facts  of  home-growth  things  which,  by 
the  constitution  of  our  laws,  never  can  happen. 
There  is  some  powerful  verse  in  parts  of  this  little 
drama,  but  the  major  portion  of  it  is  not  above 
mediocrity.  **  Aspiranda'*  consists  of  a  series  of 
short  pieces  of  various  merit,  and  all  upon  Welsh 
subjects.  To  these  are  added  Miscellaneous  Poems, 
which  form  the  bulk  of  the  volume.  The  best  of 
these  is  a  piece  bearing  the  motto,  "  Ohne  Hast, 
ohne  East,**  from  which  we  extract  the  following 
verses : — 

"  Never  hasting,  never  resting," 

With  a  tirm  and  joyous  heart, 
Ever  onward  slowly  tending, 

Acting  aye  a  brave  man's  part 
With  a  high  and  holy  purpose. 

Doing  aU  thou  flnd'st  to  do ; 
Seeking  ever  man's  upraising 

With  his  highest  end  in  view. 
*'  Never  hasting,  never  resting," 

Olad  in  peaee  and  ealm  in  strife ; 
Qaietlj  thyself  preparing. 

To  perform  thy  part  in  life. 
Stombleth  he  who  runneth  faat^ 

Dieth  he  who  standeth  still ; 
Nor  by  haste  nor  rest  can  ever 

Man  his  destiny  ftdfil. 
"  Never  hssting,  never  resting," 

Legend  fine,  and  quaint  and  olden, 
In  our  thinking,  in  our  acting, 

Should  be  writ  in  letters  golden. 

There  is  a  genial  humanity  breathing  through 
all  Mr.  Langford^B  eflFusions,  which,  more  than  his 
poetry,  claims  our  good  word. 


English  Alice.  A  Poem  in  Five  Cantos.  By  Alkx- 
ANUEB  John  Evelyn,  Esq.  London:  William 
Pickering.     1852. 

The  story  told  in  these  five  cantos  is  based  upon 
the  fact  of  CromwelFs  rescuing  a  British  subject 
from  the  fangs  of  the  Inquisition.  The  lover  of 
English  Alice  is  denounced  by  a  priest,  and  awaits 
in  a  dungeon  of  his  prison  the  infliction  of  the  tor- 
ture. Unknown  to  him,  Alice  bribes  hia  keeper 
and  procures  his  release,  upon  the  condition,  how- 
ever, of  occupying  his  place.  The  youth  escapes, 
and  she  next  day  is  on  the  point  of  being  haled  to 
the  rack,  when  the  British  Consul  interferes  and 
restores  her  to  liberty.  These  are  but  slender 
materials  for  a  poem  of  several  cantos ;  but  the 
author*  has  made  the  most  of  them.  His  versifi- 
cation is  occasionally  too  negligent,  and  harsh  to 
the  ear  from  a  redundance  of  consonants  which 
might  be  weeded  out  by  a  little  careful  revision. 
The  story,  upon  the  whole,  is  interesting,  and  there 
is  no  want  of  poetic  imagery  in  the  writer*s  man- 
ner of  dealing  with  it 


Bnds  and  Blossoms,  and  Stories  for  Summer  Days 
tmd  Winter  Nights,  London  :  Groombridge  and 
Sons.     1852. 

Tnssa  are  two  series  of  cheap  children's  books, 
9ireU  adapted  for  their  instruction,  and,  if  we  are  to 


judge  by  the  best  of  all  tests,  the  attention  afforded 
them  by  children  into  whose  hands  we  have  put 
them,  equally  so  for  their  amusement 


Bren  Tange,  or  Mercantile  Mysteries,  being  the  Con- 
fessions  of  a  Oonfidentinl  Clerk,    Part  IL    Lon 
don  :  Groombridge  and  Sons. 

Thb  second  number  of  "  Bren  Tange'*  records  the 
failure  of  a  merchant  through  indulgence  in  gam- 
bling, and  a  practical  joke  upon  a  tailor  who,  accord- 
ing to  immemorial  justice,  deserves  abasing,  and 
gets  abuse,  instead  of  payment  The  reader  is  intro- 
duced to  a  new  character  in  the  merchant's  uncle. 
an  old  gentleman  with  the  surroundings  of  a  vir- 
tuoso, but  with  no  salient  points  about  him  to 
enable  us  to  distinguish  him  from  others  of  his 
age  and  class.  The  author  must  wake  up  and 
bring  something  striking  upon  the  stage,  or  he 
Mrill  find  his  audience  diminishing  instead  of  in- 
creasing. Practical  jokes  won*t  do,  they  have 
been  cashiered  these  fifty  years. 


Reality ;  or,  Life*s  Inner  CtrcU.  By  Mrs.  Saviii 
Shepherd.  London :  John  Farquhar  Shaw.  Kdin- 
burgh :  J.  Men7ie8.    Dublin :  J.  Bobertson.    l8Ai 

Thb  object  of  this  little  work  is  professedly  to  im- 
press on  the  youthful  mind  the  importance  of  bid- 
cerity  and  uprightness,  more  especially  in  relatioD 
to  religious  character  and  sentiment  The  term 
**  reality"  is  chosen  for  a  title  in  opposition  to  pre- 
tension and  seeming,  or,  to  use  a  harsh  word, 
"hypocrisy."  In  the  prosecution  of  her  object, 
the  authoress  says  she  has  availed  herself  of  sacb 
resources  as  are  supplied  by  the  every-day  scenes 
and  occurrences  of  life,  and  that  she  has  recorded 
little  or  nothing  the  prototype  of  which  has  not 
come  under  her  own  observation.  We  are  bound 
to  believe  this  statement ;  but  when  viewed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  revelations  made  in  this  volume, 
it  must  be  regarded  as  anything  but  compliment- 
ary to  the  mass  of  religious  professors  of  our  day. 
We  certainly  never  imagined  that  the  class  of 
which  the  Frogmores  are  the  prototype— the  cbss 
whose  purses  support,  and  whose  presence  so  fre- 
quently patronises  the  philanthropic  and  religio^^ 
movements  of  the  age,  were  at  bottom  such  heart- 
less and  consummate  hypocrites  aa  these  people 
are  represented ;  and  we  would  fain  hope  thkt  the 
writer^B  experience  in  this  respect  has  been  pecu- 
liar and  unfortunate.  Perhaps,  too,  her  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  female  education  might  undergo 
a  little  modification  without  any  damage  to  henelf 
or  her  pupils.  It  is  possible  there  may  be  no  sia 
in  a  merry  dance  round  the  family  piano^  ev^i 
though  it  be  followed  by  a  prayer  roond  tbefaiaOy 
altar ;  and  it  may  be  less  dangerous  to  allo^  atld 
and  to  encourage  the  innocent  amusements  of  yonth 
than  it  is  to  inculcate  the  practice  of  religious  con- 
versation  at  all  hours,  and  the  obtrusion  of  religicns 
phraseology  in  the  daily  concerns  of  life^  Raiitr, 
which  in  the  sense  of  our  author  is  but  another 
word  for  sincerity,  is  stifled,  not  fed,  by  the  per- 
petual iteration  of  serious  terms  and  serioos  vak- 
jects.    This  overloading  of  pious  pttbooiis^ 
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fault  of  the  book ;  and  it  is  almost  as  offensive  in 
the  excellent  family  of  the  Nugents  as  it  is  in  the 
polite  and  pretentions  circle  of  the  Frogmores. 
With  this  one  drawback  the  volume  has  consider- 
able merit  The  various  characters  are  characters. 
The  contented,  tranquil  and  passive  Mrs.  Nugent, 
the  lively  and  gossiping  Alice,  the  intellectual 
Edith  St.  Clair,  the  pensive  and  unstable  Isabella, 
the  mancenvring  Mrs.  Frogmore  and  her  daughters, 
the  languishing  Julia  and  sprightly  Euphemia,  the 
honest  Hazlewoods — all  are  distinctly  individual- 
ised, and  talk  and  act  as  persons  of  their  class  in- 
variably do.  Ashley,  the  widow's  son,  and  the 
hope  of  the  family,  is  the  only  failure.  The  plot 
of  the  story  is  the  simplest  imaginable ;  and  the 
catastrophe  which  unmasks  the  duplicify  of  the 
Frogmores  is  the  old  stereotyped  machine  of  a 
rich  and  aged  uncle,  who  marries  instead  of  dying, 
and  thus  ruins  the  expectations  of  the  Nugents. 
There  is  a  good  deal  said  about  the  establishment 
of  a  Miss  Shamwelly  who  presides  over  an  academy 
conducted  strictly  on  evangelical  principles^  and 
who,  we  are  led  to  conclude,  though  it  is  not  stated, 
takes  in  young  ladies,  and  does  for  them,  washing 
and  conversion  included,  at  so  many  guineas  a 
year.  The  Miss  Frogmores  were  her  pupils,  and 
delectable  specimens  they  are  of  what  may  be  ac- 
complished by  the  Shamwell  superintendence. 

We  do  not  consider  '*  Reality"  to  be  the  best  of 
Mrs.  Shepherd's  productions.  She  can  wTite  more 
to  the  purpose  on  matters  less  exclusively  religious. 


Suggestions  on  the  present  Condition  of  Ireland^  and 
on  Government  Aid  for  carrying  out  an  Efficient 
Railway  System.  By  C.  Locock  Webb,  Esq 
London:  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  Dublin:  Hodges 
and  Smith. 

Mr.  Webb  is  a  careful  and  Industrious  statist; 
and  he  has  in  this  pamphlet  shown  the  past  and 
present  condition  of  Ireland  with  considerable 
fidelity.  His  plan  to  promote  the  prosperity  of 
that  country,  by  enlisting  Government  aid  in  the 
formation  of  railways,  has  many  features  com- 
mending it  to  the  notice  of  the  authorities  ;  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  open  to  objections  which  the  au- 
thor has  not  anticipated.  The  subject  is  one  de- 
manding the  exercise  of  much  caution;  but  the 


arguments  of  Mr.  Webb  carry  weight,  and  will 
not  be  thrown  away. 

The  Life  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  By  WitLtAic 
Haxlitt.  Second  Edition.  Bevised  by  his  Sen. 
In  four  volumes.  Vol.  III.  London:  Office  of 
the  Illustrated  Library.     1852. 

Thib  third  volume  of  Hazlitt's  admirable  biogra- 
phy (we  have  not  seen  the  second)  embraces  the 
most  eventful  and  interesting  portion  of  the  life 
of  Napoleon.  Commencing  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Empire  in  1804,  it  recounts  the  vic- 
tories of  Austerlitz,  Jena,  and  Eylau,  together 
with  the  war  in  Spain,  the  divorce  from  Jose- 
phine, the  Expedition  to  Russia,  with  the  burning 
of  Moscow,  and  the  tremendous  reverses  which 
followed ;  and  the  campaign  in  Saxony,  down  to 
the  Battle  of  Leipsic  This,  in  the  oompass  of 
four  hundred  pages,  and  in  the  language  of  Haz- 
litt,  makes  up  a  volume  almost  unique  in  spirit- 
stirring  interest. 
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LIFE    ASSURANCE    COMPANIES. 


Vhe  ••neral  Lite  and  rir«  AsMttanee  Oooapway. 

— At  the  thirteenth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  proprie- 
ton  of  Ibis  company,  a  report  was  made,  firom  which  we 
take  the  following  particulars: — The  directors  hare  prose- 
sated  the  inquiries  alluded  to  in  their  last  report  respecting 
gaaranteeships,  and  have  come  to  the  oonclosion  that  it  is 
not  at  present  advisable  to  endeavour  to  engraft  on  their 
extstmg  business  the  transactions  of  a  guarantee-office. 
The  duty  paid  to  Government  on  the  fire-business  of  the 
eompaay  in  1851  was  £10,942  6s.  Sd.,  and  the  premiums 
reoeiTed  were  £10,343  15a.  6d.  The  sums  paid  in  dis- 
charge of  fire-claims  are  only  Jg5,303  4s.,  or  £3,509  IBs.  5d. 
below  1850.  1,369  policies,  insuring  £1,303,708,  have 
been  issued  on  celleges,  chapels,  and  school-rooms,  be- 
fangiug  to  various  bodies  of  Dissenters ;  and*  935,  covering 


£277,436,  en  the  reaidenoee  and  l^iniitnrs  of  their  minia- 
ters.  In  tfie  lift-department  of  the  company,  the  premiums 
reeeived  during  the  paai  year  were  £21,157  2a.  8d.,  and 
the  sums  paid  on  account  of  deaths  £8,040.  The  life- 
policies  issued  have  been  152  in  number,  of  which  89  are 
on  the  participating,  and  63  on  the  non-participating  scale. 
Twelve  of  these  policies,  assuring  £5000,  are  on  the  Uvea 
of  ministers ;  and  the  gross  amount  of  such  assurances  up 
to  the  31st  of  last  December  was  £155,342.  The  assets  of 
the  eompany  at  the  olose  of  1851  were  £176,309  Os.  dd. 
The  Bight  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  and  James  Pilkington, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  were  elected  directors. 

Ziondon  acntnnl  Ufa  and  Ouarantaa  Soeietjr^— 
The  second  snnual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  the  7th  of  July,  «t  tiHe  10010^8  oflce%  ^3, 
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Mooii^-street  Its  •access  proTCS  to  as  that  the  public 
are  becoming  alive  to  the  fa<^t,  that  th»y  may  with  seonrity 
obtam  the  advsntages  of  life-assurance,  and  yet  reap  the 
profits  arising  frum  association.  The  proprietary  system 
is  rapidly  going  out  of  favour,  and  will  soon  be  numbered 
•inong  the  things  that  were.  The  London  Mutual  origi- 
nated with  prosperous  tradesmen,  who  having,  by  skill  and 
industry,  realised  a  competency  in  their  own  business, 
have  applied  the  ssme  quslities  in  the  conduct  of  a  life- 
assurance  oilce.  The  spplicstion  of  business-like  qualities 
hss  produced  snrpriung  results,  as  will  be  evident  from 
the  following  facts: — It  was  stated  that  a  bonus  might  be 
added  to  the  policies  of  those  entitled  to  psrticipatlon  in 
profits,  of  1 0  per  cent,  on  policies  existing  two  years,  of  5  per 
cent  on  those  existing  one  year,  and  of  2|  per  cent,  on  those 
of  six  months,  if  the  profits  were  to  be  divided  now.  This 
statement  was  backed  by  the  authority  of  that  most  com- 
petent aciusry,  Mr.  0.  P.  Neison.  The  original  guaranteed 
ospitsl  of  j£50,000,  which  was  sU  subscribed  before  the 
compsny  commenced  their  business,  is  kept  intact,  and 
is  not  likely  to  be  needed  much  longer — the  claims  which 
have  occurred,  and  which  are  all  satisfied,  having  reached 
only  £850. 

T]&«  Oak  acntual  Xdfa  Aaanranea  and  l«oaii 
Company,  40,  Moorgate-street,  London. — This  compsny 
nndertskes  sll  transsctions  involving  the  contingencies  of 
humsn  life,  whf>ther  they  relste  to  the  upper  or  middle 
classes,  which  sre  now  almost  peculiarly  the  objects  of 
life  assurance,  or  to  those  in  a  humbler  sphere — the  in- 
dasiiioas  labourer,  mechanic,  or  artisan.  The  constitution 
of  the  office  is  upon  tlie  mutual  principle,  and  embraces 
assursnces  upon  single  or  joint  lives  and  survivorships, 
endowments,  and  the  granting  of  immedinte  or  deferred 
annuities.  Another  iroportantfeature  of  this  oHjce  is,  that 
after  the  Slst  December,  1859,  the  bonuses  wiJl  be  declared 
annually  ;  while  for  tlie  convenience  of  those  assurers  who 
do  not  seek  a  participation  of  profits,  a  table  of  premiums 
has  been  expressly  prepared.  Great  care  has  also  been 
taken  in  the  construction  of  tables  for  the  use  of  the  work- 
ing'Classes,  upon  strictly  economical  principles.  Loans  of 
^20  and  upwards  are  granted  to  assurers  on  approved  per- 
sonal security;  but  the  borrower  must,  in  every  ease,  as  a 
condition  to  the  transaction^  have  effected  a  policy  upon 
his  onu  life  with  the  eompany.  The  following  features  of 
this  o£Bce  are  worthy  of  notice: — ^All  policies  indisputable, 
except  in  cases  of  fraud.  The  sge  of  the  assured^  on  rea- 
.£onable  proof,  sdmittcd  in  the  policy.  If  the  policy  be 
effected  within  three  months  after  the  lost  birthday  of  the 
assurrd,  tlie  age  is  taken  as  of  that  date.  No  extra  pre- 
mium, s  for  residence  in  any  part  of  Europe,  the  North 
American  Colonies,  the  United  States  of  America,  not  fur- 
ther west  than  the  River  Missisippi,  nor  further  south  than 
the  latitude  of  Washington,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Bour- 
bon, the  Mauritius,  or  the  Cape.  No  entrance-fees  charged 
to  assurers,  and  the  stamp-duty  on  policies  paid  by  the 
o£Rce.  Trsnsfers  of  policies  registered  without  charge. 
The  medical  referees  of  proposed  assurers  in  all  cases  remo> 
nerated  by  the  oiBce.  Assurances  effected  daily,  and  poli- 
cies may  be  completed  on  the  day  of  proposal.  The  office 
will  purchase  or  make  advances  on  life-policies  on  which 
three  annual  premiums  have  been  paid,  and  will,  in  special 
cases,  where  the  assurer  is  unable  to  continue  the  pny- 
ment  of  the  premiums,  maintain  the  policy  for  the  benefit 
of  the  family  of  the  assured,  all  advances  so  made  by  the 
office  being  a  debt  upon  the  policy,  upon  which  £5  per 
cent  interest  will  be  charged.  This  company  ftirther 
grants  assurances  securing  annuities  to  widows  and  en- 
dowments to  orphans ;  and  devotes  particular  attention  to 
thst  department,  with  a  view  of  rendering  their  scheme  of 
life-  assurance  ss  complete  as  possible. 

VMrwielk   mUott   Ufa-ZnsiiraBea    Beeiaty.  —  At 
the   annua)    general  meeiing  of  this  society,  which  was 


held  on  Wednesday  the  BOth  of  June,  at  tha  ofl«  is 
Surrey-street,  the  secretary  read  the  Directors'  Bepoit, 
from  which  we  gather  the  following  important  items:— It 
has  been  ascertained  that  the  present  available  sorploi 
amonnta  to  the  large  sum  of  £195,028  da.  8d.,  whersof 
(after  deducting  one-fifth,  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  deed  of  settlement)  the  sum  of  £156.022  16s.  \U^ 
being  equivalent  in  reversion  to  above  £250,000,  will  rsntis 
to  be  allotted  to  the  insurers,  in  proportion  to  the  pie- 
miums  they  have  severally  contributed.  This  appropria- 
tion the  directors  now  recommend  to  the  general  meeting, 
and  in  doing  so  they  would  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
whilst  an  addition  (amounting  to  firom  10  to  86  per  ceiit. 
upon  the  premiums  psid  since  the  last  bonus  was  dedsrrd) 
will  be  thus  made  to  the  sums  assured,  the  full  valoe  o( 
this  addition  can  only  be  adequately  appreciated  when 
regard  is  had  to  the  compsratively  low  rates  of  premiom 
charged  by  this  society.  The  directors  beg  also  to  call 
attention  to  the  further  fact,  that  in  the  mode  of  vslasti<m 
adopted  by  them,  the  interests  of  the  younger  memben 
are  effectually  provided  for,  inasmuch  as  the  future  boaoset 
of  the  society  are  rendered  secure,  independently  of  the 
accession  of  a  single  additionsl  policy  hereafter.  At  tfae 
same  time  the  directors  remark  that  the  business  of  th« 
society  has  been  fully  sustained  by  the  influx  of  orw 
members  during  the  past  year;  no  less  than  000  polieies 
having  been  issued,  insuring  to  the  aggregate  amount  of 
£235,880  (exclusive  of  special  contracts  and  annuity  trssi- 
actions)  ;  being  an  extent  of  new  business  eqoslled  by  few 
life-offices,  and  those  only  of  the  very  first  class.  The 
Report  of  the  Directors  was  followed  by  one  from  the  Ac- 
tuary (J.  M.  Bainbow,  Esq.),  which  was  equally  satisfactory. 
After  which,  W.  J.  N.  Browne,  Esq.,  moved  ''  That  the  sa- 
cif  ty  possessing  an  avaUable  surplus  of  £156,022  10*.  lid., 
wljicb,  in  reversionary  payments,  will  be  equal  to  £250.0CC', 
it  is  adnsablc  that  a  bonus  should  now  be  deelsrtd. 
conformably  to  the  provisions  of  the  deed  of  settlement.** 
The  motion  wss  seconded  by  II.  S.  Patteson,  Esq.,  and 
carried  unanimously. 

City  of  l«ondon  Ufa  Aaanranea  ■ociaty.— At 
an  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  this  society,  hdJ 
at  the  offices,  2,  Royal  Exehange-bundinga,  London,  on 
Wednesday,  the  16th  of  Jime,  the  Aetoary  (Mr.  Farrtnce) 
read  the  report,  stating,  among  other  things,  that  th« 
society  had  been  in  existence  six  years— the  period  which 
was  fixed  by  the  Deed  of  Settlement  as  the  time  for  the 
first  declaration  and  distribution  of  the  profits  of  the 
society.  From  the  commencement  of  the  society  to  the 
Slst  December  last  there  were  issued  1,041  policies,  roTcr- 
ing  sssurances  to  the  extent  of  £383,578  17s.  4d.;  ami 
upon  discontinued  policies  there  had  been  received  pre- 
miums to  the  amount  of  £7,0QS  I8s.  Od. ;  which  sum  is  to 
be  set  off  against  the  sum  of  £9,840  paid  on  the  fiften 
claims  arisen.  For  fhrther  details  the  directors  lefviKd 
to  the  abstracts  and  accounts  printed  and  laid  before  the 
public.  The  directors  called  the  attention  of  the  Prcprietm 
to  the  principles  upon  which  the  distribution  of  the  pro^a 
of  this  society  is  based,  in  accordarce  with  which  they  felt 
themselves  sulhorised  to  declare  the  following  ss  the  dis- 
tributable profits,  vis. : — 

1.  On  the  Mutual  Branch — ^A  sum  equivalent  to  a  ca^h 
bonus  of  20  per  cent  on  premiums  paid  on  policies  of  five 
years'  standing  and  upwards,  to  be  appropriated  st  the 
option  of  the  parties  benefieially  interested  either  vbl  diw- 
nution  of  premiums  for  the  next  three  years,  or  as  a  per- 
manent addition  to  the  policies,  giving,  on  sn  avenge*  a 
bonus  of  six  guineas  per  cent,  as  an  additiaB  lo  such 
policies. 

2.  On  the  Proprietary  Branch—An  additko  of  £6  5s. 
per  cent  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  aoeiety. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 
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THE    GOVERNMENTS    OP    CONTINENTAL    EUROPE. 


VI.   THE   RUSSIAN   EMPIRE. 


The  dawn  of  civilisation  in  Russia,  or,  rather, 
the  introduction  of  Russia  into  ^  the  European 
system  of  commercial  official  intercourse,  formed 
an  important  epoch  in  the  progress  of  the  world. 
The  recent  alliance  between  the  Czar  and  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  the  invasion  of  Hungary  by  the 
army  of  the  former,  demand  a  more  particular 
inquiry  regarding  the  condition  and  power  of 
.Rassia  than  would  otherwise  appertain  to  this 
empire  in  reviewing  the  Governments  of  conti- 
nental Europe.  The  growth  of  that  power  has 
not  only  astonished  the  people,  but  it  has  engaged 
the  earnest  and  constant  attention  of  the  statesmen 
and  diplomatists  of  other  nations.  The  acquisition 
of  territory  by  negotiation,  by  conquest,  or  by 
treaty,  "since  the  accession  as  Czar  of  a  semi- 
barbarian,  Peter  Uie  Great,  has  been  far  more  ex- 
tensive than  that  of  any  previous  European 
empire.  But  vast  territories  do  not*  constitute 
strength  or  power.  A  population  of  80,000,000, 
with  remunerative  employment,  in  a  productive, 
compact  territory,  is  far  more  powerful  than  a 
population  of  60,000,000  settled  over  regions  ten 
times  as  extensive  as  that  occupied  by  half  that 
number  of  inhabitants.  The  60,000,000  of  people 
are  not  only  rendered  less  powerful  by  their  scat- 
tered position,  but  they  are  also  in  a  further  degree 
weakened  if  they  consist  of  dififerent  races,  who 
have  neither  traditional  sympathies  for,  nor  exist- 
ing interests  with,  each  other.  Nor  ought  we,  in 
appreciating  the  force  of  a  nation,  to  overlook  the 
difierence  between  serfs  and  freemen. 

The  states  of  the  Germanic  Union  of  Customs 
and  the  Russian  Empire  stand  with  respect  to  each 
other  very  nearly  in  the  above  position.  France  is 
a  country  which  possesses  nearly  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  great  population,  with  abundant 
means  of  productive  employment,  within  a  terri- 
tory compactly  formed,  and  with  a  people  who 
feel  and  know  that  they  are,  for  all  purposes  of 
good  or  of  evil  to  themselves  or  to  their  neighbours, 
one  nation.  Hence  has  arisen  the  great  power  of 
France,  and  the  rapid  renovation  6(  prosperity 
and  energy,  after  disasters,  in  that  really  great 
conntry. 

Great  Britain  owes  her  prosperity  and  power  to 
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the  formation,  resources  and  geographical  position 
of  her  home  dominions ;  to  her  free  institntioAs 
and  to  the  enterprise  of  her  people.  In  respect  to 
traditionary  sympathies,  and  tlie  nationalitv  of  the 
inhabitants,  we  must  admit  that  Franco  has  the 
advantage  over  the  United  Kingdom. 

Holland  affords  an  example,  above  all  other 
states,  of  the  power  and  importance  attained  by 
a  united  and  intelligent  population  inhabiting  a 
very  small  territory.  The  peninsula  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  is,  by  geographical  position,  and  by  natu« 
ral  conformation,  soil  and  climate,  at  least  as  far 
adapted  for  being  powerful  as  France ;  yet  all  the 
superior  advantages  of  the  peninsula  are  cast  into 
comparative  insignificance  where  the  people  have 
no  traditional  bonds  of  union,  where  tliey  are 
thinly  scattered  over  the  surface,  and  where  they 
have  for  centuries  been  unjustly  governed — have 
had  their  education  neglected,  and  their  morals  de- 
based by  superstition  and  intolerance — by  contra- 
band trade,  by  fiscal  dishonesty,  and  by  national 
insolvency. 

Though  not  included  within  tlie  governmental 
policy  of  European  states — though  as  a  state  un- 
noticed in  tlie  system  called,  after  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  in  1648,  the  balance 
of  the  powers  of  European  states — yet  Muscovy 
appears  to  have  been,  long  before  the  age  of  Peter 
the  Great,  a  country  of  considerable  power,  abmi- 
dant  resources,  and,  within  her  dominions,  of  im- 
portant trade.  The  latter  consisted  chiefly  of  the 
conmierce  of  interchange  at  the  fairs,  especially  at 
Novogorod,  and  in  a  periodical  transit  trade  to  and 
from  oriental  countries. 

Puffendorff,  in  his  "  Introduction  to  the  History 
of  Europe,"  written  a  short  time  before  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688  in  England,  devotes  in  the  oetttvo 
edition  only  five  pages  to  Muscovy,  wWl«4  full 
proportion  of  his  book  is  devoted  to  an  account  of 
Poland.  He  informs  us  that  the  first  origin  of 
Muscovy  and.  the  achievements  of  her  princes 
were  uncertain  and  obscure,  but  that  the  country 
was  formerly  divided  into  a  great  many  petty 
lordships,  which  were  afterwards  united  in  one 
body ;  and  that  the  Muscovites  in  989  embraced 
Christianity  on   the  marriage  of- their  Prince 
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Woldomir  to  Anne,  sister  of  the  Qreek  Emperor 
Basilius  Porphyrogenitus.  In  1237  the  Muscovites 
were  subdued  by  the  Tartars,  who  slew  the  Czar 
George.     In   1450,  under  John,  son  of   blind 
Basilius,  they  became  independent  of  the  Tartars. 
This  prince  also   subdued  the   Dukes  of  Great 
Novogorod  and  Tiver,  and  in  the  city  of  Novo- 
gorod  took  a  booty  in  gold  and  silver  which, 
according  to  history,  loaded  300  carts.    His  suc- 
cessor conquered  Smolensko  from  the  Poles,  but  he 
was  soon  after  defeated  by  the  Astracan  Tartars,  who 
ransacked  Moscow.    Basilowitz  the  Tyrant  con- 
quered Astracan  and  Kazcan,  and  united   those 
kingdoms  in  1 533  to  Muscovy.     His  barbarities  in 
Livonia  caused  the  inhabitants  of  Revel  and  Let- 
land  to  place  themselves  and  their  city  and  country 
under  Sweden.     The  remaining  part  of  Livonia 
joined  Poland.    The  Poles  defeated  the  tyrant  and 
captured  Plotskow  and  several  other  places.     In 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  a  pretender 
to  Muscovy  appeared  as  a  Demetrius,  who  was 
murdered,  and  who  was  the  son  of  the  Czar  John 
Basilowitz.    The  pretender  Demetrius,  who  was  a 
young  Polish  moi^,  obtained  the  Czarship,  but  his 
government  became  odious ;  and  on  the  celebration 
of  his  nuptials  with  a  Polish  bride,  the  daughter 
of  the  Vaivode  of  8endemir,  he  was  surprised  by 
a  strong  body  of  Muscovites  and  murdered.  Others 
sa^  that  he  escaped  and  reappeared.    The  Deme- 
triuB  who  reappeared  has  generally  been  considered 
A  second  impostor ;  but  whether  he  was  the  first, 
or  another  pretender,  he  succeeded  in  raising  a 
large  army,  recaptured  the  Polish  bride,  who 
acknowledged  him  for  her  husband,  and  if  the 
real  heir,  Basilius  Zuisky,  had  not  been  succoured 
by  a  strong  force  sent  by  the  King  of  Swedeu, 
Demetrius  would  probably  have  secured  the  throne 
of  the  Czars  to  his  own  family.     Zuisky  was  suc- 
cessful, and  consequently  proclaimed  Czar;  but 
Sweden  in  return  secured  to  herself  the  possession 
of  Ingermanland,  the  country  south  and  west  of 
where  St  Petersburgh  now  stands,  and  east  of  the 
Lake  of  Ladoga.     The  Poles  at  the  same  time 
reconquered  their  province  of  Smolensko,  and  all 
Muscovy  was  only  prevented  from  becoming  a 
Polish  province,  according  to  Puffendorff,  by  the 
Muscovites  deposing  Zuisky,  and  offering  the 
crown  to  Vladislaus,  Prince  of  Poland,   which 
caused  some  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Poles ;  and 
by  Demetrius  having  been  strangled  by  his  own 
Tartar  guards,  who  immediately    attacked    the 
Polish  garrison  of  7000  men  in  the  city  of  Mos- 
cow.   The  Poles  defended  themselves  with  great 
bravery,  and  when  compelled  to  abandon  Moscow, 
set  the  city  on  fire,  which  consumed  about  180,000 
houses  and  buildiDgs,  many  of  the  inhabitants 
perishing  in  the  flames.    The  Polish  soldiers  fought 
their  way  back  to  Poland ;  and  the  irresolution  of 
the  Polish  king,  Sigismund,  occasioned  the  loss  of 
Muscovy  to  the  Poles.    At  this  time,  the  citizens 
of  Novogorod  having  favoured  the  Poles,  the  Czar 
Ivan  ordered  the  principal  inhabitants  to  be  hewn 
into  small  pieces  in  his  presence.     After  these 
disasters,  the  succession  to  the  Czarship  was  esta- 
blished in  the  person  of  Michael  Federowitz,  son 
of  the  Greek  patiiarchi  who  had  married  a  daughter 


of  the  Czar  John  Basilowitz.  Between  1653  and 
1G58,  Alexis,  the  son  of  Michael,  conquered 
Smolensko  and  Keov,  devastated  Lithuania,  took 
Dorpt,  and  other  places  in  Livonia.  Sweden, 
however,  compelled  him  to  relinquish  his  conquests 
in  Livonia.  In  1686  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Russia. 

The  reign  of  Alexis  was  distinguished  for  per- 
petual disturbances  and  bloody  conflicts.  By  his 
first  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  Boyard,  he  had  two 
sons:  Feodor,  who  succeeded  him  in  1677, and 
Ivan,  or  John  ;  and  six  daughters.  One  of  these, 
Sophia,  became  famous  by  her  great  abilities,  her 
intrigues,  and  the  atrocity  of  her  crimes.  By  bis 
second  marriage  with  another  of  his  subjects  be 
had  a  son,  afterwards  Peter  the  Great,  bom  in 
1672.  Feodor,  though  weak  in  constitution,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  meritorious  prince.  The 
Czars  at  all  times  exercised  the  prerogative  of  mar> 
rying  whom  they  pleased,  and  of  bequeathing  the 
succession  to  the  sovereignty. 

Feodor  died  young,  and  without  issue  by  either 
his  first  or  second  marriage :  and  as  his  brother 
Ivan  was  incapable  of  ruling  from  his  imbecility, 
his  palsied  speech,  weak  sight,  and  epileptic  fits, 
he  left  the  succession  on  his  death,  in  168d,  to  his 
young  half-brother,  Peter,  then  only  ten  years  old. 

Sophia,  however,  resolved  to  seize  on  the  sove- 
reignty. By  intriguing  with  the  Strelitz,  a  body- 
guard instituted  like  the  Janizaries,  she  formed  a 
conspiracy  in  favour  of  Ivan,  and  proclaimed  him 
and  Peter  joint  sovereigns  under  herself  as  the 
ruling  co-regent.  It  was  seldom  that  the  daughters 
of  the  Czar  married,  they  were  usually  devoted  to 
the  obscurity  of  convents.  She  was  far  more  am- 
bitious :  and  the  numerous  crimes  to  which  she,  by 
her  false  accusations  against  all  who  stood  in  her 
way,  instigated  the  Strelitz,  arc  not  exceeded  in 
atrocity  and  cruelty,  in  the  annals  of  the  Prtetorian 
Guard  or  of  the  tJanizaries.  She  at  length,  ailer 
a  reign  of  seven  years,  formed  a  conspiracy  with 
her  Minister,  Galitzin,  to  remove  Peter  out  of  her 
way  by  assassination.  This  conspiracy  was  disco- 
vered by  Peter,  who  was  then  only  seventeen  years 
of  age.  Sophia  was  arrested  and  confined  for  life 
in  a  convent.  This  year,  1689,  may  be  considered 
as  the  real  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Peter. 

Ivan  lived  in  a  state  of  helplessness  until  1690, 
from  which  time  the  name  of  Peter  alone  is  re- 
corded in  the  ukases.  In  that  year  he  laboured  as 
a  carpenter  at  Saardam.  In  1697  he  built  a  frigate 
and  despatched  it  to  Archangel.  In  169S,  he 
worked  as  a  carpenter  at  Deptford. 

*  This  extraordinary  man,  although  certainly  in 
manners  and  in  the  violence  of  his  passions  a  semi- 
barbarian,  was  a  remarkable  genius.  He  gave 
Russia  a  navy,  arsenals,  seaports  on  the  Baltic: 
conquered  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Livonia  and  £•• 
thonia,  Ingermanland  to  Carelia,  and  introduced 
arts,  sciences,  literature,  and  civilisation  from  the 
south  and  west  of  Europe,  into  his  new  but  most 
inconveniently  situated  capital."^ 

In  many  respects  there  is  a  striking  resemblance 

*  He  met  Ferguson,  the  araronoxner  and  xnathemalieHn,  at 
Bcptford,  wbonihe  carried  with  him,  and  who  aalaUahad  tb* 
BCuriQe  School  of 
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in  the  successful  efforts  made  by  Mehemet  Ali  in 
Egypt,  to  those  effected  by  Peter  in  Eossia.  Peter  s 
rnling  ambition  was  to  make  Russia  a  formidable 
naval  power ;  an  ambition  which  has  not,  and  we 
believe  never  will  be  realised. 

The  increase  of  the  population,  and  of  the  acqui- 
sition of  territory,  is  stated  in  a  work  entitled 
"  The  Progress  of  Russia  in  the  East**  as  follows : — 

lahftbitanto. 

At  the  Mo#88ion  of  Peter  I.,  in  1689     16,000,000 

At  the  accession  of  Catberine  XL,  in  1762    20,000,000 

At  her  deaih.  in  1796    30,000,000 

At  the  death  of  Alexander,  in  182D 58,000,000 

"  Her  acquisitions  from  Sweden  are  greater  than 
what  remains  of  that  kingdom. 

"  Her  acquisitions  from  Poland  are  nearly  equal 
to  the  Austrian  empire. 

"  Her  acquisitions  from  Turkey  in  Europe  are  of 
greater  extent  than  the  Prussian  dominions,  exclu- 
flive  of  the  Rhenish  Provinces. 

"  Her  acquisitions  from  Turkey  in  Asia  are 
nearly  equal  in  dimensions  to  the  whole  of  the 
smaller  states  of  Germany. 

"  Her  acquisitions  from  Persia  are  equal  in  ex- 
tent to  Englond. 

"  Her  acquisitions  in  Tartary  have  an  area  not 
inferior  to  that  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  Greece,  Italy, 
and  Spain. 

"The  acquisitions  she  has  made  within  the  last 
sixty-four  years  arc  equal  in  extent  and  importance 
to  the  whole  empire  she  had  in  Europe  before  that 
time. 

"  The  Russian  frontier  has  been  advanced 
towards  Berlin,  Dresden,  Munich,  Vienna,  and 
Paris,  about  700  miles;  towards  Constantinople, 
500  miles ;  towards  Stockholm,  630  miles ;  towards 
Teheran,  1000  miles. 

*'  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Russian 
tariflF  of  exclusion  has  been  extended  to  all  those 
acquiiiitions  where  formerly  Britidh  merchandise 
was  freely  sent." 

The  empire  of  Russia,  including  the  greater 
part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Poland,  Finland, 
and  the  Isles  of  Aland,  (fee,  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  Sweden ;  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  As- 
tracan  and  Kazcan,  conquered  from  the  Tartars ; 
the  Crimea,  Little  Tartary,  Bessarabia,  and  a  por- 
tion of  Moldavia,  taken  from  the  Ottoman  empire; 
the  encroachments  over  the  regions  of  the  Cauca- 
sus on  the  possessions  of  the  natives,  and  on  the 
dominions  of  Turkey  and  Persia ;  that  vast  region 
extending  east  from  the  confines  of  Europe  to  the 
Pacific  and  to  Behring  s  Straits,  and  north  from  the 
confines  of  Persia  and  Taitary  to  the  Arctic 
Circle ;  also  a  great,  valuable  and  undefined  extent 
of  country  along  the  north-west  coast  of  America 
— occupies  altogether  even  a  greater  portion  of  the 
surface  of  the  globe  than  the  vast  but  widely-spread 
British  empire. 

The  natural  resources,  in  respect  to  soil  and 
productions,  are  exceedingly  varied,  and  in  many 
portions  of  the  empire  of  very  great  importance. 
The  severity  of  the  climate  in  the  most  northerly 
parts  precludes  cultivation ;  and,  excepting  in  the 
most  southerly  provinces,  the  frost  is  severe  during 


the  winter,  and  locks  up  the  sea,  river  and  lake 
navigation  in  icy  fetters  from  two  to  seven  months. 

Although  many  swampy  and  sandy  tracts  extend 
over  the  temperate  regions  of  the  empire,  and  al- 
though in  the  northern  parts  grain  will  not  ripen, 
Russia  comprises  vast  plains  and  great  valleys, 
which  may  be  considered  eminently  favourable  to 
the  cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  green  and  white 
crops,  and  to  the  breeding  of  horses,  horned  cattle, 
sheep,  goats  and  swine. 

The  numerous  and  great  forests  of  Russia  pro- 
duce valuable  timber  of  different  kinds. 

The  iron  and  copper-mines  are  not  only  abun- 
dant,, but  the  ore  is  of  the  very  best  quality.  Gold, 
silver,  platina,  antimony,  cobalt,  quicksilver,  pre- 
cious stones,  marble  and  malachite  are  found — 
some  of  which  in  great  quantities. 

Rujssia  has  several  of  the  largest  rivers  in 
Europe  and  Asia  flowing  through  her  dominions ; 
and  the  internal  navigation  of  the  empire  has  been 
unlocked,  and  the  Caspian,  Baltic  and  the  White 
Sea  have,  since  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Peter 
the  Great,  been  actually  united  by  the  completion 
of  a  vast  plan  of  canalisation.  Great  variety  of  fish 
abound  in  all  these  rivers  and  lakes. 

Russia  has  about  thirty  good  seaports,  but  most 
of  them  are  for  several  months  obstructed  or  cloaed 
in  by  frost. 

The  gigantic  extent  of  this  empire  has  magni- 
fied her  power  unto  the  utmost  stretch  of  exagge- 
ration. In  appreciating  Russia,  we  write  without 
any  national  bias ;  wo  state  facts ;  we  will  not  join 
in  slanderous  personal  attacks  against  the  Emperor. 
He  may  greatly  err  in  judgment,  but  can  surely 
pursue  no  policy  except  in  the  belief  that  he  is 
promoting  the  power  and  the  welfare  of  his  vast 
dominions.  Nor  should  we  forget  what  Russia  was 
160  years  ago,  in  judging  of  her  condition  at  pre- 
sent If  we  reason  without  bias,  it  is  impossible 
to  pass  over  the  moral  and  physical  elements  with 
which  the  Emperor  has  to  act.  We  must  there- 
fore bear  in  mind  that  the  greater  part  of  tha 
empire  (without  including  the  frozen  region."*)  is 
wilderness,  thinly  inhabited  by  a  people,  the  nobles 
excepted,  living  nearly  all  in  the  serfage  state; 
that  her  widely  spread  dominions  weaken  instead 
of  strengthen  her  offensive  power;  that  her  ports 
in  the  Baltic  are  frozen  up  four  months  of  the 
year,  that  of  Archangel  eight,  those  in  Asia  or 
North  America  for  two  or  three ;  that,  although 
her  harbours  in  the  Black  Sea  are  only  partially 
closed  by  climate,  her  merchant  shipping  in  that 
sea,  were  it  not  for  the  free  mercantile  egress  and 
ingress  she  has  acquired  through  the  Dardanelles, 
would  be  locked  up  for  a  certain  period  every 
year. 

Her  climate,  with  the  exception  of  part  of  the 
most  southern  provinces,  will  only  ripen  the  com- 
mon productions  of  the  north,  and  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  soil  of  her  va^t  dominions  is 
occupied  by  rocks,  swamps,  pine-forests,  and  sterile 
deserts ;  yet  the  resources  of  the  remaining  one- 
third f  and  of  her  mines,  are  of  immense  value : 
and  were  it  not  for  the  pernicious  fiscal  system 
and  anti-commercial  tariff  of  prohibitions  and  high 
duties — now,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  France 
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the  most  illiberal  ia  the  world — Russia  might 
always  have  an  ample  revenue,  and  a  commerce  of 
vast  extent  in  supplying  timber,  corn,  tar,  pitch, 
hemp,  tallow,  etc.,  to  foreign  countries,  in  exchange 
for  manufactures,  at  a  cheap  rate :  such  as  those 
wliich  have  been  attempted  to  be  forced  into  exist- 
ence by  means  of  the  skill  of  foreign  artisans 
brought  into  the  country  to  employ  ser}  labour. 

The  Russian  empire  may  be  considered  as  a 
confederation  by  compulsion  of  heterogeneous 
states,  each  under  the  immediate  rule  of  a  local 
absolute  government,  and  all  held  under  the  sway 
of  military  authorities,  the  chief  of  which  is  an 
hereditary  absolute  monarch. 

This  general  form  and  principle  of  administra- 
tion is,  in  respect  to  some  of  the  provincial  and 
other  local  governments,  allowed  some  exceptional 
modifications. 

The  geographical  divisions  of  Europe  and  Asia 
are  not  regarded  in  the  administrative  divisions  of 
Russia. 

The  best  authorities  divide  the  empire  into 
forty-nine  administrative  governments,  and  twelve 
smaller  provinces  (oblasts)  or  dependent  govern- 
ments. To  these  we  must  add  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland,  the  vassal 
states  of  Georgia  and  Siberia,  and  several  petty 
states  bordering  on  Asia,  which  are,  except  in  a 
military  view,  perfectly  independent  of  the  general 
government 

The  forty -nine  administrative  governments  are 
each  divided  into  circles,  or  arrondissements,  and 
two  or  more  of  the  civil  governments  are  united 
under  one  military  chief.  For  example,  Okhotsk 
and  Kamschatka  are  joined  under  the  general 
military  chieftainship  of  Eastern  Siberia ;  Tobolsk, 
Tomsk  and  Omsk,  form  the  military  government 
of  Western  Siberia. 

The  administrative  governments  of  Courland, 
Esthonia,  Livonia  and  Pskov,  form  one  military 
chieftainship ;  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow  and  Fin- 
land, are,  again,  of  themselves  each  a  military 
government. 

The  exceptions  to  the  whole  empire  being  im- 
mediately, as  well  as  supremely,  under  military 
rule,  consist  chiefly  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Fin- 
land having  a  limited  local  constitution,  in  Poland 
having  a  senate,  the  members  of  which  are  nomi- 
nated for  life,  and  an  elective  chamber  of  120 
members,  sixty  of  whom  are  called  nuncios,  elected 
by  the  nobility,  and  sixty  deputies,  named  by  the 
people,  not  serfs ;  and,  further,  in  Courland,  Livo- 
nia, and  Esthonia  retaining  several  of  their  ancient 
privileges.  The  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  and  on  the 
borders  of  the  Black  Sea^  may  also  be  considered 
within  themselves  as  forming  military  republics. 

The  imperial  government  overrules  all  by  its 
ukases  or  decrees.  In  Russia,  all  power  emanates 
from  the  authority  of  the  Emperor.  His  qualifi- 
cation as  Samoderjetz,  or  Autocrat,  indicates  that 
he  is  only  second  to  God  alone.  The  mere  act  of 
election  in  1613  of  Michael  Romanoff,  conferring 
on  him  and  his  descendants  the  crown  of  die  Tzars 
or  Czars,  consecrated,  instead  of  limiting,  absolute 
power ;  and  from  that  period  the  Czars  have  been 
supreme  heads  of  the  State  and  Churdu 


There  is  no  representation  of  the  people,  either 
in  the  local  or  the  general  government  A  seoate 
is  nominated  by  the  sovereign  to  form  and  pro- 
mulgate ukases.  The  minister  of  finance  publishes 
an  account  of  the  condition  of  the  bank,  and  a 
specious  financial  statement,  which  appears  to  oa 
unsatisfactory.  The  treasury — that  is,  the  Empe- 
ror's revenue — has  been  so  greatly  enriched  by  the 
gold-sands  of  Siberia,  as  to  create  a  general  belief 
in  Europe  of  the  formidable  wealth,  and  conse- 
quently aggressive  power,  of  Russia.  Bat  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  best  accounts  of  Russia 
will  lead  to  a  very  different  conclusion.  Aggres- 
sively, one  irruptive  campaign  south  into  Europe 
would  extract  all  the  convertible  financial  resources 
of  the  empire,  unless  it  were  a  mere  campaign  to 
overrun  and  occupy  the  Danubian  states,  now 
under  the  titular  sovereignty  of  the  dedining 
Turkish  Empire. 

Aggressively,  the  other  states  of  Europe  have 
little  to  fear  from  the  power  of  Russia.  Within 
the  imperial  dominions,  in  Poland,  in  the  Asiatic 
Astracan  provinces,  and  on  the  Caucasian  frontier, 
there  are  abundant  elements  of  just  resistance, 
against  which  Russia  must  long  be  prepared  io 
combat,  unless  salutary  remedies  are  applied  to 
the  social  and  political  maladies  of  the  empire. 
The  Emperor  may  seize  on  Moldavia  and  Walla- 
chia,  and  Turkey  cannot  prevent  him.  The  Hnn- 
garians,  on  effecting  their  independence,  might 
more  naturally  add  those  principalities,  as  well  as 
Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  also  Transylvania,  to  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary,  to  which  those  countries 
naturally  appertain.  The  fertile  regions  extending 
from  the  borders  of  Lower  Austria  to  the  months 
of  the  Danube,  and  south  of  the  Carpathians  to 
Fiume  and  the  Balkan,  would  then  constitute  one, 
if  not  the  most  important  of  kingdoms,  if  wisely 
administered,  in  the  world.  In  the  probabilities 
of  the  future,  this  arrangement  ia  far  from  being 
inipossible. 

According  to  the  published  statements  of  P.  D* 
Koeppen,  and  the  maps  of  Lieutenant-Generai 
Schubert,  the  areas  of  the  Russian  dominions  in 
Europe  comprise  a  surface  of  4,360,358  square 
wersts,  or  91,117  German  square  miles,  or 
1,555,700  geographical  square  miles,  being  nearly 
ten  times  the  area  of  France  and  sixteen  times 
the  area  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1846  the 
population  of  the  49  provinces  of  European  Russia 
amounted  to  54,092,300 ;  of  Russian  Poland  to 
4,857,700 ;  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  to 
1,412,315;  of  the  northern  Asiatic  provinces  to 
2,937,000 ;  of  TiHis  and  the  three  other  Trans- 
Caucasian  Grovernments  to  2,648,000,  and  Russian 
America  to  6 J, 000;  being  a  total  of  66,008,315 
inhabitants.  Of  these,  49,000,000  were  estimated 
as  belonging  to  the  Russian  Greek  Chnrch; 
7,300,000  to  the  Roman  Catholic;  3,500,000 
as  Protestants;  2,400,000  as  Mohammedans; 
1,200,000  as  Jews ;  about  1,000,000  as  Armenians ; 
and  600,000  as  idolaters.  Of  the  population, 
16,486,834  were  tenants  or  serfs  of  the  Crown. 

The  total  revenue  of  Russia  is  never  explicitly 
revealed.  In  1860  the  Customs  yielded  nearly 
30,000,000  of  roubles,  or  about£4,000,000sterling. 
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The  importations  were  valued  at  96,000,000  of 
ronbles,  and  the  exportation  to  about  the  same 
amount ;  but  the  imports  embraced  no  more  than 
had  actually  passed  through  the  Customs,  which  it  is 
well  known  does  not  amount  to  as  much  as  the  quan- 
tity smuggled  into  the  country  by  contrabandists. 
The  public  debt  was  set  down  at  392,000,000  silver 
roubles,  or  about  £62,000,000  sterling.  But  these 
statements  are  considered  as  greatly  underrated. 

A  return  of  the'miiitary  forces  divides  the  whole 
of  the  Kussian  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery  and 
engineers  as  follows: — 17  corps  d*arm^e,  distri- 
buted over  104  military  districts,  and  classed  under 
74  divisions,  consist  of  241 J  brigades,  322  regi- 
ments, 889  battalions,  325 J  batteries,  1,469  squa- 
(Irons,  4,900  companies,  18  great  arsenals,  7 
ordnance-factories,  and  50|  pieces  of  artillery. 

The  navy  of  Bussia  looks  formidable  on  paper. 
In  1851  the  number  of  ships  of  the  line  were, 
however,  reduced  by  rotting  or  by  being  wrecked 
from  56  ships,  in  1848,  to  48,  24  of  which  were 
stationed  in  the  Baltic,  and  24  in  the  Black  8ea; 
45  frigates,  of  which  25  in  the  Baltic  and  20  in 
the  Black  Sea.  The  whole  number  of  steam-ships 
amounted  to  32,  the  best  and  largest  of  which  have 
been  constructed  and  completed  either  in  England 
or  Scotland.  It  was  one  of  the  mad  and  ambitions 
projects  of  Peter  the  First  to  make  Bussia  a  great 
naval  power.  It  was  with  this  view  that  he  built 
a  new  capital  upon  a  marsh  near  the  Finns,  and 
in  the  woi'st  situation  in  Europe.  All  the  Russian 
sailing-vessels  have  been  wretchedly  constructed, 
the  crews  are  mostly  untrained  sailors,  the  officers 
are  generally  ignorant  of  nautical  science,  and  both 
officers  and  sailors  are  miserably  disciplined.  In 
respect  to  the  navy  of  Bussia,  Baron  Custine  ob- 
serves "  that,  although  the  present  emperor  per- 
severes in  attempting  to  realise  the  object  of  Peter 
the  Great  in  rendering  his  navy  powerful,  he  must, 
sooner  or  later,  acknowledge  that  nature  is  more 
powerful  still.  Tlie  ico  is  the  most  terrible 
enemy  of  the  Russian  navy ;  and  the  idea  of  so 
many  vessels  being  lost  in  a  few  winters  suggested 
to  my  mind,  not  the  power  of  a  great  country,  but 
the  misfortune  of  those  wretched  people  who  were 
condemned  to  labour  to  sustain  the  imperial  ex- 
travagance. Lord  Durham  describes  the  fleet  as 
the  '  plaything'  of  the  Russian  sovereigns.  During 
three  months  of  the  year,  the  naval  pupils  venture 
to  Cronstadt,  where  they  perform  their  nautical 
evolutions,  some  as  far  west  as  Riga,  and  a  few  to 
Copenhagen,  and  occasionally  we  hear  of  a  solitary 
ship  straying  into  the  Atlantic.  To  admire  Russia 
in  approaching  it  by  water,  it  is  necessary  to  forget 
the  approach  to  England  by  the  Thames ;  the  first 
is  the  image  of  death,  as  the  last  is  of  life.** 

On  the  Kussian  Naval  List  there  are  63  admirals, 
not  more  than  one-third  of  whom  have  been  to 
sea,  and  the  others  hold  commissions  merely  to 
give  them  rank.  There  are  72  captains  of  the 
first  class,  80  of  the  second,  and  211  lieutenants. 
By  ukase,  50,000  men  are  decreed  for  the  service 
of  the  fleet,  but  not  more  than  10,000  of  that  num- 
ber have  ever  been  abroad  as  sailors,  and  both 
officers  and  marines  are  believed  to  possess  little 
or  no  knowledge  in  the  art  of  gunnery* 


Russia  may  be  said  to  prohibit  the  importation 
of  every  material  like  those  which  can  be  drawn, 
by  the  labour  of  her  serfs,  from  her  mines  and 
forests;  and  of  every  manufactured  article,  in  order 
that  the  labour  of  those  serfs,  with  the  aid  of  ma- 
chinery either  imported  or  made  in  the  country, 
and  directed  by  skilful  foreign  artisans,  shall  be 
made  to  produce  articles  either  similar  to,  or  that 
may  be  substituted  for,  those  of  foreign  manu- 
facture. 

We  readily  admit  that  this  prohibitive  system, 
so  generally  injurious  to  the  empire,  may  be  very 
profitable  to  the  nobles  of  Moscow  and  elsewhere, 
who  are  the  proprietors  of  the  cheaply  and  coarsely 
fed  and  clad  serfs. 

Russia,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  and  carr}''- 
ing  on  her  manufactures  and-  sciences,  permits  the 
importation  of  mathematical,  optical,  astronomi- 
cal, and  agricultural  instruments,  newly-invented 
machinery  and  models  of  machines,  mules  and 
all  raw  materials  enumerated  hereafter  in  the 
Imperial  Tariff,  if  required  in  the  arts.  Cotton 
twist,  still  required  by  her,  and  sheep's  wool,  and 
several  other  articles,  are  admitted  at  nominal  duties. 
A  recent  relaxation  of  the  rigidity  of  her  commer- 
cial legislation  has  been  generally  promulgated  as 
a  return  to  liberal  trading  principles  ;  but,  on  exa- 
mining the  prohibitions  abolished,  we  discover  that 
they  are  either  of  no  great  importance,  or  that  the 
duties  substituted  are  so  high  as  to  preclude  any 
profitable  legitimate  importation  into  Russia  of 
manufactured  goods. 

Before  1805,  woollens,  cottons,  and  silk  goods 
were  allowed  to  be  imported  for  consumption 
generally,  on  paying  either  fixed  or  ad  valorem 
duties,  varying  from  five  to  forty-five  per  cent.  On 
the  l9th  of  March  that  year,  the  ad  valorem  duties 
on  woollens  were  changed  into  fixed  duties,  and  a 
new  tariff  promulgated,  admitting  generally  all 
goods  for  consumption. 

Prohibitions  were  afterwards  substituted,  and 
manufactured  articles  are  generally  prohibited  by 
law. 

In  other  European  countries,  almost  every  state- 
ment respecting  Russia  is  exaggerated,  and  espe- 
cially so  in  England  and  France.  If  we  merely 
take  the  direct  legal  trade  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Russia,  the  amount  of  the  imports 
from  Russia  into  Great  Britain  would  appear  to 
be  about  three  times  the  declared  value  of  the  ex- 
ports. But,  with  the  exception  of  tallow  and 
timber,  the  chief  articles  we  import  from  Russia 
are  admitted  for  consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  duty  free.  Hemp,  wool,  corn,  and 
bristles  are  the  commodities  we  chiefly  require 
from  Russia :  and  although  the  importation  may 
appear  large,  it  is  known  that,  directly  or  in- 
directly, British  manufactures  find  their  way  into 
Russia  to  the  full  value  of  our  imports  from 
that  empire.  The  articles  and  commodities  pro- 
hibited by  the  custom-house  find  admission  other- 
wise, by  Jew  smugglers,  through  Germany  and 
the  Danubian  provinces;  and  the  oflicers  of  the 
revenue,  clandestinely,  and  participating  in  the 
gains,  allow  contrabandists  to  carry  on  a  profitable 
commerce. 
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Afe  one  time  it  was  dreaded  that  the  agricnl- 
turUta  of  theao  kingdoma  would  be  ruined  by  the 
importation  of  wheat  from  Russia ;  and  the  preaent 
head  of  her  Majeaty^s  Government  threatened  the 
farmera  with  an  importation  of  39,000,000  quarters 
from  the  province  of  Tambofif  alone.  According  to 
Kortaakoff,  the  area  of  this  province  ia  1,568,000 
acres,  which,  if  one  great  corn-field,  would  require 
to  produce  twenty  bushels  per  acre  to  yield 
39,000,000  of  quarters.  But,  imfortunately  for  the 
asaortions  of  the  then  sturdy  Protecticmist  Lord,  and 
now  the  compromising  Prime  Minister,  a  great 
portion  of  Tamboff  happens  to  be  covered  with  pine- 
forests,  swamps,  heaths,  marshes  and  water,  exclu- 
sive of  towns,  roads,  and  buildings.  We  also  find 
that  the  corn-crops  of  Tamboff  consist  chiefly  of 
rye,  and  that  the  wheat  produce  does  not,  on  a 
yearly  average,  exceed  35,000  quarters. 

In  estimating  the  political  and  military  power 
of  Russia  as  bearing  aggressively  on  the  statu  quo 
of  European  powers,  an  inquiry  into  her  financial 
condition  is  indispensable.  Great  stress  has  been 
laid  on  the  treasures  drawn  from  the  mines  of  the 
Ural  monntains  and  the  sands  of  Siberia.  Reflect- 
ing on  the  effect  of  gold  mines  on  the  power  of 
Spain,  we  might  reasonably  conclude  that  the 
precious  minerals  will  not  tend  greatly  to  enrich 
or  strengthen  Russia.  They  may  probably  create 
a  fallacious  and  perhaps  fatal  confidence.  In  all 
countries  the  true  elements  of  power  are  produced 
by  great  national  industry,  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion. No  country  in  Europe,  taking  extent  of 
area  and  number  of  inhabitants  into  our  calcula- 
tion, is  so  poor  as  Russia  in  those  elements  of 
strength  and  durability.  The  exceptions  are  local, 
chiefly  at  St.  Petersburgh,  Moscow,  Nigny,  Novo- 
gorod  and  Archangel.  As  to  the  maritime  strength 
of  Russia,  it  is  notorious  that,  although  the  num- 
ber of  ships  of  war  is  much  greater  than  at  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  real 
maritime  power  of  the  empire,  especially  with 
respect  to  seamen,  has  not  increased  since  that 
period. 

In  fact,  if  we  exclude  Finland,  which  has  an 


independent  naval  flag,  and  the  duchies  of  Livonia, 
Courland,  and  Esthonia,  and  some  few  parts  of 
the  Crimea,  Odessa,  and  a  few  small  places  west 
of  the  Danube,^  it  will  be  discovered  that  Russia 
has  no  maritime  population  of  any  importance. 
Briefly,  as  to  the  efficient  manning  of  a  fleet  with 
skilful,  brave  sailors,  Norway  alone  is  far  more 
powerful  than  the  whole  empire  of  the  Czar. 

Those  who  have  visited  St.  Petersburgh,  or  who 
have  been  present  at  the  gorgeous  reviews  of 
cavalry  in  South  Russia,  have  been  dazzled  with 
the  splendid  uniforms  and  the  showy  trappings  of 
the  regiments  trimmed  up  on  those  occasions ;  but 
those  who  have  more  thoroughly  examined  the 
real  material  organisation  and  physical  strength  of 
the  Russian  army,  and  of  the  Russian  ordnance, 
and  more  especially  the  Russian  commissariat, 
have  formed  an  estimate  of  the  aggressive  power 
of  that  empire  which  brings  us  to  the  condnsion 
that  the  wise,  nay,  even  the  conservative  policy 
of  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh,  is  peace  with 
all  neighbouring  states,  internal  improvements,  the 
framing  of  just  laws,  the  equitable  admiuistratioa 
of  those  laws,  and  the  gradual  enfranchisemeDt, 
instruction,  amalgamation  and  civilisation  of  the 
labouring-population  of  the  empire.  Add  to  this 
reforming  policy  an  equitable  distribution  of  taxa- 
tion, a  prudent  and  intelligent  system  of  finance, 
and  sound  commercial  principles  for  the  unre- 
stricted interchange  of  commodities  between  every 
part  of  the  empire  without  preference,  and  in  every 
country  in  the  world.  By  adopting  such  a  course 
of  policy,  the  Emperor  may  prevent  the  disinte- 
gration of  his  dominions,  maintain  financial  credit, 
preserve  domestic  tranquillity,  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  his  people,  and  secure  the  loyalty  of  his 
subjects.  By  an  unjust,  aggressive  war  with  any 
power,  either  for  the  acquisition  of  territory  or 
subduing  the  liberties  of  mankind,  the  Emperor 
and  the  Russians  will  rouse  the  hatred  and  per- 
petuate against  them  the  detestation  of  all  civilised 
nations. 

*  We  exclude  Kamschatka  as  being  Aaiatic;  we  may,  on 
the  same  ground,  exclude  the  Caspian. 
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There  never  was  a  time  more  appropriate  than 
the  present  for  inviting  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  the  intimate  relation  subsisting  between  Money 
and  Morals.  Our  merchants  and  manufacturers 
are  making  money  faster  than  ever  they  did  before ; 
our  middle  classes  are  getting  their  share  of  it ; 
and  the  needy,  the  enterprising,  and  the  discon- 
tented are  rushing  off  by  thousands  to  the  anti- 
podal Ophir,  in  the  hope  of  digging  it  in  solid 
masses  from  the  earth.  But  the  moral  principle 
which  should  guide  and  govern  the  use  of  it  when 
obtained,  and  which  is  of  infinitely  greater  value 


than  the  coin  or  the  ingot — is  that  accumulating 
too?  and  how,  and  where,  and  by  whom?  Thew 
are  questions  which  the  author  of  the  excellent, 
thoughtful,  and  manful  volume  before  us  does  oot 
answer,  and  which  no  man  is  in  a  condition  to 
answer.  But  Mr.  Lalor  s  book  shows  by  a  conne 
of  profound  and  practical  reasoning  from  unde- 
niable facts,  that  this  country  ought  to  be  in  a  con- 
dition, and  must  be  in  a  condition,  to  answer  them 
satisfactorily,  before  her  prosperity  can  be  esta- 
blished upon  a  permanent  basis. 

The  author  declares  at  the  outset  that  one  object 


*  Money  and  Morals :  a  Book  for  the  Times.    By  John  Lalor.    London :  John  Chapman,  148,  Sfcfmad.    1858. 
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he  has  in  view  is  to  ''  overthrow  one  of  the  fanda- 
mental  principles  of  the  reigning  system  of  poli- 
tical economy.  That  principle  is,  that  the  accu- 
malation  of  capital  cannot  proceed  too  fast,  and  its 
governing  law* is  supposed  to  be  that  of  uniform 
increase,  retarded  only  by  the  diminishing  returns 
obtained  from  new  investments  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  It  is  here  attempted  to  show  that  the 
trao  law  is  wholly  dififerent.  The  increase  and 
changes  of  the  capital,  which  consists  of  real  com- 
modities, are  entirely  regulated  by  the  fluctuations 
in  the  quantity  of  that  other  kind  of  capital  which 
is  commonly  known  as  money  (quite  a  different 
thing  from  the  currency) ;  and  the  law  of  the  in- 
crease of  money,  where  habits  of  thrift  are  so  strong 
as  they  are  in  England,  is,  that  it  constantly  tends 
to  excess,  which  excess  passes  off  periodically  in 
some  more  or  less  delusive  industrial  excitement, 
in  the  progress  of  which  it,  for  a  time,  and  only 
for  a  time,  disappears."  So  that,  if  we  understand 
our  author  aright,  railway-manias,  mining-manias, 
Mississippi  schemes,  joint^stock  bubbles,  and  such 
like  delusions,  are  to  the  rapid  increase  of  capital 
what  the  wars,  famines,  and  pestilences  of  Malthns 
were  supposed  to  be  to  the  geometrical-ratio  in- 
crease of  population;  and  in  both  cases  amoral 
check  is  the  only  panacea.  This  law  was  first  dis- 
covered by  Lord  Overstone  (Mr.  Jones  Lloyd),  and 
certainly  the  commercial  experience  of  the  last  half 
century  would  seem  to  imply  that  it  is  the  true  one. 
The  volume  before  us  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  The  first  part  treats  of  Dangers,  the  second 
of  Precautions,  and  the  third  points  out  the  Path  to 
the  Remedy.  Some  idea  of  what  constitute  the 
Dangers  may  be  gathered  from  the  opening  chap 
ter,  which  propounds  the  problem,  *'  How  will  the 
gold  get  into  the  currency?"  a  question  which, 
while  ten  or  a  dozen  millions  of  unwanted  bullion 
are  lying  in  the  cellars  of  the  Bank,  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  answer.  It  has  long  been  a  question  of 
curious  science,  but  it  is  now  become  one  of  very 
practical  and  urgent  importance.  For  what,  asks 
the  writer, 

]f  that  event  which  seems  with  so  maoh  reason  to  be 
expected,  should  involve  great  changes  in  the  distribution 
of  wealth  in  England,  enriching  some,  impoverishing  others, 
prostrating  often  the  best,  exalting  others  not  the  best, 
breaking  up  innumerable  old  relations  and  scattering  dis- 
order and  destruction  over  many  of  those  ancient  ways  in 
which  the  life  of  England  has  so  long  loved  to  tread  ?  This 
would  indeed  be  much ;  but  what  if,  beyond  merely  mate- 
rial changes,  there  should  concur  with  them  still  deeper 
and  more  important  changes  of  a  moral  kind,  changes  in 
the  feelings,  habits,  and  tastes  of  men,  which  would  con- 
stitute that  most  awful  of  all  events,  a  decay  in  the  fibre  of 
national  character?  This  is  indeed  a  question,  the  very 
thought  of  which  is  enough  to  strike  us  pale,  and  to  make 
this  hand  tremble  as  it  writes.  But  such  things  are  not 
impossible.  The  descendants  of  those  who  fought  at  Ma- 
rathon and  Leuctra  were  the  pliant  sycophants  and  quacks 
upon  whom,  even  in  the  corrupter  days  of  Rome,  a  Juvenal 
could  look  down.  Greater  still,  those  same  Romans,  who 
practised  by  a  noble  instinct  the  stoicism  which  the  Greeks 
only  sought — who  also,  true  prototypes  of  the  English,  knew 
both  how  to  conquer  and  how  to  govern — that  great  nation 
had  for  its  representatives  none  but  liars,  swindlers,  and 
cowards,  in  the  days  of  Luisprand,  the  Lombard.  I  cannot 
pursue  this  strain ;  it  is  enough  to  show  that  there  is  or 
may  be  here  a  question  of  far  higher  moment  than  any 
which  divides  our  parties.  I  invite  all  honest  men  to  its 
censideiation ;  I  think  I  can  promise  them  that,  whether 


any  clear  solution  of  our  problem  be  gftinsd  or  not|  iSieix 
time  will  not  be  wasted. 

The  problem  is  then  stated,  viz.,  to  determine 
by  what  steps  the  new  gold  can  find  its  way  into 
the  currency.  The  gold  as  it  arrives  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  persons  who  will  either  employ  it  as 
capital  or  spend  it  as  income.  We  must  first  deter- 
mine what  is  capital  and  what  is  income,  the  rela- 
tion that  exists  between  them,  and  how  far  the 
increase  of  one  is  connected  with  the  increase  of 
the  other ;  and  then  how  the  influx  of  gold  may 
affect  both.  Capital  and  income  must  both  exist  in 
the  form  of  money ;  and  therefore  the  first  step  in 
the  inquiry  is  to  determine  what  is  money,  which 
our  author  rightly  defines  as,  '*  not  simply  gold  or 
bank-notes,  but  that,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  is 
money  in  the  money-market  and  in  the  Stock 
Exchange — money  with  the  draper,  the  grocer,  and 
the  butcher." 

The  second  and  third  chapters  are  upon  Money 
and  Money  Capital.  Money  is  gold,  notes,  and 
bank-credits  ;  it  is  not  synonymous  with  currency 
in  any  shape,  it  is  that  which  *'  closes  transactions.'* 
Bills  of  exchange  are  not  money — they  never  close 
transactions ;  they  transfer  banking  capital,  but  do 
not  enter  into  income.  In  a  crisis,  bills  of  ex- 
change are  the  difficulty  which  has  to  be  met  by 
gold,  notes,  and  bank  credit.  Money  capital  is  dis 
tinct  from  commodities  (which  are  specific  capital), 
and  has  laws  of  its  own.  Exchanges  among  a 
people  ]X)ssessing  a  currency  do  not  take  place 
according  to  the  same  laws  which  would  prevail 
in  a  state  of  barter.  Specific  capital  is  at  a  dreadful 
discount  in  times  of  commercial  panic ;  then  the 
men  of  supreme  dominion  are  they  who  have 
neither  factories,  ships,  nor  merchandise,  but  who, 
in  a  dingy  counting-house,  have  a  strong  box  full 
of  short-dated  bills  of  exchange,  and  who  can 
deliver  the  proudest  from  the  jaws  of  ruin  by  a  leaf 
from  their  cheque-book;  who,  according  to  De 
Quincy,  **  have  but  to  touch  a  spring  in  London  to 
produce  a  vibration  throughout  the  world.^  The 
property  of  these  potentates,  who,  though  scattered 
through  the  earth,  are  all  one  body  knit  in  close 
union^  is  of  a  nature  too  complex  to  be  divested  of 
its  mystery  by  illustrations  drawn  from  a  state  of 
barter. 

Money-capital  originated  in  saving — ^in  laying 
by  a  portion  of  the  currency  or  paying-power.  In 
a  state  of  barter,  the  saving  must  have  been  com* 
modi  ties,  or  specific  capital,  more  or  less  perishable, 
and  decreasing  in  value  by  accumulation.  With  a 
currency,  the  result  of  saving  is  directly  the  reverse. 
Money-capital,  or  the  paying-power,  is  the  basis 
of  all  commercial  and  industrial  calculations^  and 
its  increase  the  end  and  aim  of  industrial  ener- 
gies. Capital  goes  to  work  to  produce  income. 
The  income  spent  is  the  return-power  to  capital : 
income  saved  is  transformed  into  capital,  and  com* 
petes  with  that  which  previously  existed.  "  If  the 
amount  of  capital  employed,  or  ready  for  employ- 
ment, be  greater  than  the  amount  of  income  de« 
voted  to  expenditure,  some  of  the  capital  must  fail 
of  its  return.  From  this  conclusion  there  can  be 
no  escape."  Here  we  are  led  to  the  consideration 
of  the  **  general  glut"  habitual  in  England,     Accn« 
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inulated  capital  has  created  a  power  of  supply 
beyond  the  demand ;  a  low  rate  of  interest  follows, 
which  gives  birth  to  some  speculative  mania,  into 
which  men  of  all  classes  rush  headlong.  These 
wild  speculations  convert  capital  into  income ;  the 
popular  imagination  becoming  excited  with  dreams 
of  large  profit,  the  hoarded  capital  passes  into  a 
state  of  activity,  and  into  hands  who,  spending  it 
as  income,  create  a  new  demand  for  commodities. 
Thus  is  the  process  reversed  by  which  capital  was 
saved  from  income.  But  the  destruction  of  capital 
leads  again  to  saving.  The  indomitable  thrift  of 
the  English  rebuilds  what  the  fire  of  speculation 
destroys ;  contraction  sets  in  all  over  the  land,  and 
savings  from  income  again  flow  in  and  fill  up  the 
exhausted  reservoirs  of  the  bankers.  Then  there 
are  extraordinary  facilities  forJ)anking ;  the  money- 
market  is  easy,  and  the  commercial  world  is  in 
a  state  of  languid  depression.  But  the  money- 
capital  has  not  been  destroyed,  it  has  only  changed 
hands :  the  community  has  the  same  life-blood  in 
it  as  ever,  but  it  does  not  believe  it,  and  is  low- 
spirited,  and  hippish,  and  acts  warily. 

The  fourth  chapter  is  on  money- income,  and 
the  fifth  on  the  revolution  of  capital  and  income. 
Incomes  are  of  two  classes,  those  of  producers 
and  those  of  distributors.  The  author  does  not 
touch  upon  the  fact  that  the  public  pay  enormously 
too  much  for  distribution;  his  business  is  with 
things  as  they  are.  Capital  may  be  applied  either 
to  production  or  distribution,  but  the  last  must  be 
limited  by  the  first ;  and  measures  which  facilitate 
distribution  may  retard  production.  Capital  sunk 
in  large  works  is  the  soonest  transformed  into  in* 
come,  and  remains  longest  as  income;  there  is 
no  other  mode  of  outlay  by  which  the  conversion 
of  capital  into  income  is  so  rapidly  effected.  The 
productive  operation  of  such  works  resolves  itself 
into  the  destruction  of  articles  consumed  by  la- 
bourers and  producers,  while,  during  the  process, 
the  income  is  gradually  reappearing  as  capital. 
The  auUior  accounts  for  the  return  to  new  capital, 
which  political  economists  have  supposed  must 
meet  its  return  from  increased  income,  by  advert- 
ing to  the  diminished  returns  of  old  capital,  and 
by  the  fact,  which  there  is  no  gainsaying,  that  old 
capital  is  oflen  ignorantly  or  imprudently  spent  as 
income ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  effect  of  new  income 
upon  the  aggregate  of  income,  because  one  of  the 
effects  of  the  investment  of  new  capital  is  to  in- 
crease the  aggregate  of  income  by  an  amount 
greater  than  itself,  inasmuch  as  tlie  employment 
of  labour  creates  a  new  demand  for  commodities. 
We  must  pass  over  the  laws  of  the  revolution  of 
capital  and  income,  and  proceed  to  chapter  s:x, 
which  treats  of  prices  and  cun*ency. 

Retail  prices  govern  wholesale  prices,  and  are 
themselves  limited  by  income.  A  rise  in  the  price 
of  commodities  can  only  take  place  when  there  is 
an  increase  of  the  aggregate  income.  The  prices 
of  the  retailer  are  decided  by  the  means  of  the 
consumer,  with  such  variations  as  may  be  caused 
by  the  extent  of  the  supply  and  the  cost  of 
production.  Speculations  or  miscalculations  may 
momentarily  affect  prices,  but  not  permanently. 
Hence  a  depreciation  in  the  currency,  or  a  state  of 


things  in  which  more  of  it  would  be  required  for 
purchases,  must  be  preceded  by  an  increase  in  the 
aggregate  of  incomes.  Were  incomes  doubled,  it 
might  be  exi)ected  that  a  double  quantity  of  gold 
would  be  required  for  circulation.  Incomes  and 
transactions  limit  currency,  and  there  must  exist 
some  definite  proportion  between  the  two.  The 
incomes  annually  spent  in  England  and  Wales  can- 
not be  less  than  £400,000,000,  while  the  currency 
of  coin,  and  notes  equal  to  coin,  is  not  more  than 
£70,000,000.  In  order  to  sustain  a  gold-circula- 
tion of  £80,000,000,  which  would  be  necessary  if 
gold  were  depreciated  one-half,  the  spending  in- 
come of  the  whole  community  must  be  raised  to 
double  what  it  is  at  present — a  revolution  more 
momentous  than  any  peaceful  change  on  record. 

Chapter  the  seventh,  on  the  Money  Market, 
opens  with  a  graphic  description  of  the  dealers. 
The  broker  is  thus  described : — 

In  appeftrince  hambly  beneath  all  these  ( the  banken), 
bat  in  trnth  familiarly  amongst  them,  glide  about  tlit 
broken,  an  altogether  peooliar  class  of  men,  like  OUrer 
le  Dain,  Barber«Premier  of  Louis  XI.,  earing  more  for  the 
substance  than  the  show  of  power.  It  is  their  basinets 
to  know,  and  they  do  know,  everybody  and  eTexythiag 
which  can  have  the  remotest  practical  relation  to  moaey. 
They  hare  the  mesmeric  faculty  of  thought-reading.  The 
exact  figures  of  a  merchant's  balanee-aheet,  though  a  pro- 
found secret  between  him  and  his  head- clerk,  they  kitow 
how  to  decipher  in  the  quiver  of  his  lip  and  the  wrinkles 
of  his  eye.  They  can  tell  a  bad  bill  by  the  ftei;  and  if 
there  be  a  taint  of  bankruptcy  within  miles,  they  snaff  it 
in  the  air.  These  are  the  arehiteets  who  build  the  most 
lofty  and  delicate  portion  of  the  edifice  of  credit;  and, 
under  their  skilful  hands,  its  fairy  pinnacles  shoot  far  into 
the  clouds.  Erer  on  those  dizzy  heights,  where  their  work 
of  doing  and  undoing  is  incessant,  they  tread,  like  Alpine 
goats,  the  edge  of  precipices,  and,  though  it  be  but  a  hair 
between  them  and  destruotion,  that  hair  fs  almost  always 
sufficient. 


The  Scotch  bankers  are  ponrtrayed 

Keen  and  alert,  without  the  Lancashire  haidibood; 
scientific,  yet  practical ;  Taluing  good  theories,  but  yielding 
up  no  facts ;  able  to  sift  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  of  the 
econoraists,  and  not  afraid  to  cross  swords  with  a  Orate  or 
a  Baring  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commoos ; 
these  men  are  the  oonsommate  masters  of  their  eral^  sad 
they  have  reared  up  a  system  of  banking  which,  for  its 
purpose  and  its  place,  stsnds  anri?alled«  It  is  a  body  from 
which  every  particle  of  loose  flesh  has  been  worked  off, 
leafing  nothing  bat  the  muscle  and  bone  of  solid  atilitv. 
.  .  .  It  was  not  unworthy  of  the  genius  of  Scott  to  paase 
for  a  moment  in  his  imperishable  creations,  in  order  to 
defend  each  a  system  from  assault.  Bot  the  thought  of 
transplanting  it  elsewhere  is  Tain.  It  is  **  raoy  of  the  soU." 
It  mast  for  e?er  remain  as  peculiarly  and  beantifhUy  Scotch 
as  the  poems  of  Bums  or  the  heath  of  Ben  Lomond. 

The  business  and  peculiarities  of  the  Money 
Market,  the  system  of  English  banking,  the  flow 
of  spare  balances  to  London,  the  snpply  of  money 
in  the  London  Market,  the  analysis  of  discount,  the 
two  rates  of  interest  and  their  different  variations, 
the  tendency  to  a  glut  of  money  in  London,  the 
nature  of  the  demand  for  money,  the  doings  of 
speculators,  the  moral  habits  of  commerce,  and  the 
morals  of  gambling  and  speculation,  form  the  sub- 
jects of  this  chapter,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  book. 
The  line  is  thus  drawn  between  commerce  tod 
gambling. 

Whatever  aids  the  distribution  of  goods  is  commerce. 
Any  mode  of  operating  upon  prices  that  cannot  hxn  tbst 
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tendeney  is  gambling.  But  the  simple  holding  over  of 
itocks,  saeh  as  grain,  so  far  from  being  gambling,  is  often, 
in  spite  of  the  popular  prejudice,  one  of  the  best  senrices 
that  commerce  renders  to  society — the  equable  sharing  out 
of  short  stores  among  a  shipwrecked  crew.  All  sorts  of 
time  bargains,  therefore,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  whether 
of  securities,  railway-shares,  or  produce,  where  no  realities 
pass  or  are  intended  to  pass,  are  as  purely  gambling  as 
rouge  etnoir  and  rouUtle.  As  for  "rigging  the  market" 
and  similar  expedients,  frequent  enough  in  times  of  mania, 
they  are  not  KsmbHng,  but  fraud ;  and  if  the  law  could 
grasp  delicately  enough  to  seize  the  perpetrators,  the  proper 
place  for  them  is  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey. 

From  the  Money  Market  to  its  great  centre,  the 
Bank  of  England,  is  a  natural  and  inevitable  transi- 
tion, and  "the  Bank**  accordingly  forms  the 
subject  of  chapter  eight.  The  Restriction  Act,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  Bank  under  it,  which  grew  rich 
in  spite  of  itself,  through  the  stimulus  of  the  Govern- 
ment expenditure,  are  passed  under  brief  review, 
and  the  Bank  is  complimented  upon  its  just  exer- 
cise of  a  power  so  vast  and  so  open  to  abuse  as  tliat 
entrusted  to  them  in  1797.  In  reference  to  the 
power  of  the  Bank  over  the  Money  Market,  the 
writer  declares  that  it  is  prevented  from  increasing 
its  loans  to  any  extent  by  no  want  of  power,  but 
only  by  the  want  of  that  knowledge  of  individuals 
which  would  enable  them  to  do  it  safely.  He 
monms  the  effect  of  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  dis- 
count by  the  Bank,  which  is  i  a  variably  taken  as  a 
signal  that  money  is  abundant.  He  dwells  upon 
the  crashes  which  follow  from  the  expansion  of 
the  paying-power,  "  through  a  mere  blast  from  the 
bellows  in  Threadneedle-street,"  and  the  incon- 
ceivable misery  they  produce.  He  points  out  the 
great  danger  of  a  high  commercial  organisation, 
and  affirms  that  the  liability  to  paroxysms  of  com- 
mercial disorder  belongs  to  England  in  virtue  of 
an  economical  organisation,  surpassing  in  delicacy 
and  complexity  anything  of  which  the  world  ever 
before  had  experience;  and  adds,  that  the  only 
cure  for  such  derangements,  for  which  all  legisla- 
tion is  a  mere  nostrum,  must  be  a  moral  one.  He 
lays  down  as  a  rule  for  the  management  of  the 
Bank,  that  it  should  purchase  no  more  Government 
securities ;  and,  that  it  should  never  discount  for 
leas  than  four  per  cent:,  which  latter  proposal  he 
defends  and  recommends  in  a  long  and  valuable 
note  showing  the  practical  teaching  of  past  events. 

The  ninth  chapter  treats  of  the  New  Gold  which 
may  and  does  come  into  the  country  in  three  ways, 
being  brought  in  by  owners  as  income,  transmitted 
or  brought  for  investment  as  capital,  or  sent  in 
payment  for  goods.  That  brought  in  as  income  is 
an  amount  so  small  as  not  to  be  worth  notice. 
That  which  comes  as  capital  will  not  go  into  the 
currency,  because  the  currency  is  already  in  excess. 
It  may  tend  to  lower  the  rate  of  discount,  or  to 
foster  speculation,  and  it  may  do  that  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  demoralise  the  nation.  The  best  that 
could  be  hoped  from  it  is, .  that  it  would  lie  in- 
active. But  the  greatest  part  comes  in  payment, 
and  that  does  not  go  into  currency,  but  into  the 
Bank,  where  it  is  credited  to  the  merchant  The 
only  way  in  which  new  gold  can  get  into  the 
corrcncy  has  already  been  hinted  at,  and  is 
laid  down  in  IMr,  Senior's  theory,  the  principle 
of  which  has  never  been  contested.    It  is  brieflv 


this : — The  prices  of  goods  and  incomes  of  persons 
in  England  are  regulated  by  the  prices  of  ex- 
ported goods  and  the  incomes  to  which  they  give 
rise.  England,  having  no  mines  of  gold,  must  get 
it  from  abroad ;  and,  therefore,  wherever  her  goods 
come  into  contact  with  gold,  there  the  relation 
between  the  two  must  be  determined.  Thus, 
though  English  goods  stand  in  a  much  higher  re- 
lation to  gold  at  the  present  moment  in  Australia 
than  they  do  here,  yet,  if  the  yield  of  gold  con- 
tinues as  abundant  as  it  has  been,  the  relation  that 
prevails  in  Australia  must  eventually  prevail  among 
the  producers  of  the  goods  at  home,  making  allow- 
ance for  the  cost  of  transit  and  other  expenses  of 
export  The  prospects  opened  by  this  theory  arc 
an  indefinite  expansion  of  the  manufacturing 
system  in  Lancashire  and  elsewhere,  producing  a 
general  rise  in  incomes,  and  a  corresponding  gene- 
ral demand  for  home  commodities  and  provisions. 
Agricultural  incomes  will  be  the  first  affected,  and 
those  of  the  fabricators  of  luxuries  the  last  New 
capital  will  be  drawn  to  manufactures,  and  capital 
will  be  transferred  from  old  pursuits  to  new  ones, 
where, 'which  is  very  seldom,  it  could  be  done 
without  ruinous  loss.  The  transfer  of  labour  from 
a  non-paying  industry  to  a  paying  one  might  be 
expected  to  follow,  if  experience  had  not  shown 
the  utter  hopelessness  of  such  a  change.  But  the 
prospect  is  one  of  long-continued  changes,  ending, 
when  it  does  end,  in  a  new  structure  of  society, 
demanding  new  and  powerful  institutions  for  acting 
upon  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  of  the  whole 
community,  which,  from  the  inevitable  influx  of 
gold,  is  about  to  be  subjected  to  greater  tempta- 
tions and  perils  than  it  has  ever  undergone — perils 
which  must  be  met  by  the  moderation,  wisdom  and 
self-denial  of  the  English  people. 

Chapter  the  tenth  contains  the  solution  of  the 
problem  which  appears  to  lie  in  the  conclusions  to 
which  the  writer  has  arrived,  and  which  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows : — 

1.  There  is  in  England  a  uniform  tendency  to  excess  in 
the  growth  of  money-capital. 

2.  These  accumulations  have  always  led  to  speculations, 
attended  by  individual  loss,  disturbance  of  credit,  and 
demoralisation. 

3.  Such  periods  are  followed  by  new  savings  of  capital, 
great  gains  to  some,  great  losses  to  others,  and  a  tendency 
to  the  same  state  of  things  as  before. 

4.  That  there  has  now  again  arisen  precisely  that  condi- 
tion of  capital  and  industry  which  is  the  precursor  of 
another  delusive  and  ruinous  excitement. 

0.  That  the  introduction  of  the  new  gold  will  violently 
aggravate  all  the  causes  leading  to  speculation. 

To  the  above  the  remark  is  added,  that  the  eorreetive  to 
speculation  supplied  by  demands  for  gold  from  abroad  is 
not  likely  to  occur — both  France  and  the  United  States 
having  hoards  of  the  precious  metals  much  beyond  their 
usual  average. 

The  following  conclusions  are  also  regarded  as 
established.  They  constitute  the  author  s  theory 
of  depreciations,  and  must  be  given  at  length : — 

1.  That  the  new  gold,  so  far  as  it  can  enter  the  English 
eurrenoy,  must  do  so  chiefly  through  an  action  on  prices 
and  incomes,  arising  immediately  from  increased  prices 
being  paid  for  EugUsh  commodities,  or  from  an  increased 
sale  of  tbem,  or  from  bolli,  in  markets  out  of  England. 

2.  That  whatever  be  the  addition  thus  made  to  the 
aggregate  of  money  income  in  England,  only  a  small  frac- 
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tioDal  portion  of  that  amoant  of  new  gold  will  be  drawn 
into  the  currency. 

3.  That  the  araoant  of  gold  brought  here  to  be  spent 
as  income  is  too  small  to  be  of  any  account. 

4.  That  all  gold  brought  otherwise,  namely,  by  owners, 
to  be  invested  or  employed  for  profit^  or  as  it  will  chiefly 
come  in  payment  direct  or  indirect,  for  exported  goods, 
will,  excepting  the  profit,  be  new  money  capital  in  its 
primary  form,  and  will  enter  into  competition  with  existing 
disposable  capital  for  all  kinds  of  iuTestments. 

0.  That  snch  capital  can  only  affect  prices  by  first  in* 
creasing  the  aggregate  income,  already  pressed  upon  beyond 
its  powers  of  profitably  receiving  or  returning  new  capital, 
and  that  the  efforts  of  the  new  capital  to  find  employment 
are  thus  likely  to  produce  repeated  speculative  movements 
of  a  convulsive  and  disastrous  character. 

Finally.  ...  the  only  effectual  preservative  against  such 
evils  is  to  be  found  in  the  diffusion  amongst  the  commu- 
nity at  large  of  a  higher  tone  of  moral  feeling,  and  a  more 
correct  perception  both  of  the  nature  of  the  danger  and  of 
the  mode  of  its  approach. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  part  of  the  work, 
which,  under  the  head  of  Precautions,  attacks 
with  considerable  power,  though  it  fails  to  over- 
throw, the  system  of  laisser  /aire.  The  author's 
doctrine  is,  that  though  legislation  cannot  avert, 
it  may  diminish  the  evils  of  speculation,  and 
that  the  conclusions  to  which  he  has  arrived  war- 
rant the  adoption  of  a  financial  policy  which, 
though  perfectly  consistent  with  free  trade  in  the 
food  of  the  people,  is  not  consistent  with  the  ex- 
aggerated maxim  of  leaving  the  whole  direction 
of  industry  to  private  interest,  and  is  different  from 
any  that  is  at  present  popular. 

Political  economy  is  built  upon  suppositions,  the 
fundamental  one  being,  that  man  acts  steadily  from 
a  desire  to  obtain  as  much  wealth  as  he  can  with 
the  least  sacrifice.  But  the  true  method  of  the 
science  is  first  to  trace  the  inferences  flowing  from 
certain  premises,  and  then  to  compare  those  con- 
clusions as  to  what  must  be  with  that  which 
actually  m.  Apart  from  verification,  deductive 
inferences  are  nothing.  The  established  truths  of 
political  economy  are  fewer  than  is  supposed — men 
act  upon  inferences  as  though  they  were  facts,  and, 
what  is  worse,  transform  them  into  rules  of  moral 
action.  But  economical  truths  are  not  moral  rules, 
and  must  not  be.  Acts  of  the  direst  cruelty  have 
been  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  political  economy. 
Witness  the  ejection  of  poor  Irish  families  from 
their  homes,  inflicting  an  amount  of  wretchedness 
unparalleled,  for  which  the  perpetrators  will  have 
to  answer  before  the  bar  of  eternal  justice,  as 
surely  as  the  veriest  wretch  that  ever  expiated  his 
crime  upon  a  scaffold.  The  doctrine  of  laisser 
/aire  is  got  beyond  its  original  import.  It  now 
means  not  merely  the  letting  commerce  alone  to 
do  its  best,  unfettered  by  galling  restrictions,  but 
the  letting  of  everything  alone,  tlie  abandoning 
of  the  poor,  the  feeble,  tlie  aged,  the  innocent  and 
the  helpless  to  their  fate,  whatever  may  threaten 
them,  under  the  notion  that  the  partial  evil  will  be 
the  universal  good,  and  that  everything  will  come 
right  in  the  end.  It  is  never  dangerous  but  when 
it  is  well  meant,  for  its  aspect  is  so  hideous  and 
revolting,  that,  except  for  the  gleams  of  benevo- 
lence in  its  eyes,  the  world  would  have  long  ago 
chased  it  aWay  as  a  monster.  The  dogma  in  its 
origin  was  correct  in  principle,  and  operated  in  the 


production  of  commercial  reform;  but  when  it 
becomes  a  qnestion  of  something  higher  than 
bargain-making,  it  has  not  a  vestige  of  a  claim  to 
attention ;  in  fact,  all  the  conclusions  of  political 
economy  must  give  way  when  they  clash  with 
moral  principle.  The  practice  of  England  has 
been  in  accordance  with  this  view ;  legislators  have 
resisted  the  principle.  We  have  a  poor-law  which 
laisser  /aire  would  have  abolished,  and  we  have 
sanitary  laws  which  it  would  never  have  enacted. 
The  p4.ent  want  of  England  is  something  qoite 
different  from  the  knowledge  of  the  best  modes  of 
producing  wealth:  she  is  in  greater  peril  than 
ever  she  was  yet  from  foreign  hostility,  solely  be- 
cause of  the  intense  and  unremitting  efforts  of  her 
most  enlightened  classes  to  increase  their  command 
over  the  products  of  labour — a  tendency  which 
ought  to  be  held  in  check  by  every  instrument  of 
moral,  literary  or  legislative  inflaence. 

Here  follows  a  chapter  on  Taxation,  showing 
the  ancient  feeling  respecting  it — the  present  dan- 
ger from  dislike  to  it,  the  prevalence  of  a  sordid 
and  miserly  spirit  in  the  national  outlay,  the  hard 
and  close-fisted  economy  of  local  boards,  the 
screwing  down  of  medical  officers,  and  the  with- 
holding of  education  from  the  young,  the  low 
huxtering  spirit  prevalent  in  the  parliamentary 
debates,  and  the  wrangling  about  cheese-parings 
and  candle-ends  which  deteriorate  the  whole  mond 
tone  of  the  nation.  On  the  subject  of  the  real 
incidence  of  taxation,  Mr.  Lalor  states  that  the 
incidence  of  a  particular  tax  can  no  more  be  de- 
termined than  the  pressure  of  a  particular  tab  of 
water  after  it  has  been  flung  into  the  river,  && ; 
but  he  traces  the  ultimate  incidence  of  all  taxes 
upon  the  receivers  of  what  may  be  called  residnary 
incomes,  and  by  the  same  reasoning  every  remis- 
sion of  taxation  finally  operates  to  their  advantage, 
though  the  immediate  advantages,  as  everybody 
knows,  are  constantly  monopolised  by  dealers  aad 
distributors.  But  the  question  of  taxation  he 
conceives  to  be  a  subordinate  one,  and  claims 
attention  to  the  measures  required  at  the  present 
moment  to  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  over-rapid 
development  of  commercial  wealth,  to  secure  the 
highest  welfare  of  the  people,  to  organise  aa 
effective  system  of  military  defence,  and  to  enaMo 
England  to  resume  her  proper  place  and  perform 
her  most  sacred  duties  as  a  member  of  the  great 
family  of  nations. 

The  next  chapter  is  on  Rural  Life  and  Employ- 
ments— the  rural  scenery  of  England,  its  moral 
and  social  effects,  the  present  state  of  agriculture, 
and  the  condition  of  the  poor  old  farmer,  **  the  aged 
lion  who  has  not  so  much  as  one  surviving  tooth.'* 
The  majority  of  them  are  described  aa  low-spirited, 
discouraged  and  down-hearted,  and  all  the  while 
desperately  scolded,  and  snubbed,  and  lectured  for 
want  of  enterprise.  The  case  is  evidently  one 
calling  for  the  exhibition  of  tonics  or  stimttlaQt& 
The  stimulus  of  taxation  won't  do  for  fanners — 
the  stimulus  of  "low  prices"  is  worse.  The  re- 
mission of  local  taxation  would  be  but  a  temporary 
remedy,  and  the  elixir  vita  of  Protection,  ala-s !  is 
not  to  be  had ;  so  that  the  case  of  the  fanners 
seems  rather  desperate.  True,  they  may  be  turned 
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out  of  their  holdiogs  and  cleared  ofif  to  make  room 
for  more  enterprising  men ;  but  can  that  be  done 
in  the  face  of  public  opinion?  Landlords  have 
their  duties ;  they  ought  7iot  to  be  considered  free 
to  think  only  of  making  the  most  of  their  land. 
They  ought  to  be  held  bound  to  make  the  best  of 
it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  people  tcho  are 
upon  it.  The  object,  therefore,  whether  of  land- 
lord or  statesman,  should  now  be,  not  to  get  rid  of 
these  backward  agriculturists,  but  to  assist  them 
to  improve  their  rude  and  imperfect  cultivation, 
and,  above  all,  to  supply  their  greatest  want — ^that 
of  capital.  This  capital  the  writer  proposes  that 
the  Government  shall  supply,  first  borrowing  it  at 
three  per  cent.  The  farmers  cannot  obtain  it  for 
themselves;  it  is  wanted  to  be  sunk,  and  legal 
bonds  and  formalities  would  render  the  obtaining 
it  too  expensive.  Besides,  they  could  not  satisfy 
capitalists  as  to  security  and  mode  of  repayment 
But  by  the  aid  of  Government  the  thing  could  be 
done.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  offer  of  money 
would  not  be  accepted  by  the  farmers,  or  that  the 
money  w*ould  be  taken  and  would  not  be  repaid. 
The  ^rst  objection  is  not  valid — the  loans  would 
be  accepted  to  a  very  large  extent.  The  question 
is,  would  they  or  would  they  not  be  repaid  ?  Why 
should  they  not  ?  There  has  been  no  suspicion  as 
to  repayments  under  the  Drainage  Acts.  The 
landlorcls  must  join  in  the  security ;  in  the  case  of 
a  loan  at  three-and-a-half  per  cent,  no  landlord 
who  had  confidence  in  his  tenantry  would  object. 
There  is,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  remu- 
ncrativencss  of  capital  thus  employed ;  it  is  lying 
idle,  waiting  for  employment,  and  were  Govern- 
ment to  demand  it  for  the  purpose,  would  be  im- 
mediately forthcoming. 

In  the  following  chapter  (V.)the  author  pursues 
this  principle  of  loans  as  applied  to  other  cases, 
hinting  that  it  may  from  time  to  time  be  an  im- 
portant duty  of  Government  not  to  enforce,  but 
to  encourage  and  facilitate,  a  better  application  of 
capital  than  that  to  which  private  interest,  if  left 
wholly  to  itself,  would  lead.  He  refers  to  the 
moral  and  social  evils  which  resulted  from  the 
misdirection  of  capital  in  1845,  and  states  two 
cases  in  which  Government  might  borrow  and 
lend  capital  with  immense  advantage  to  all  classes. 
The  first  is  for  purposes  of  colonisation  and  emi- 
gration, and  the  second  for  the  improvement  of 
towns.  He  recommends  colonisation  by  the 
English  aristocracy  upon  Mr.  Wakefield's  princi- 
ple, and  urges  the  specific  necessity  existing  at 
the  present  moment  for  expediting  emigration  to 
Australia.  He  seems  to  regard  the  discovery  of 
the  Australian  gold  as  unfortunate,  seeing  that  it 
is  likely  to  tear  asunder  the  industrial  organisation 
of  the  country.  He  asserts  that  the  magnetic 
mountain  did  not  more  certainly  draw  out  the  nails 
of  the  ship  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor  (!)  than  the  gold- 
mines will  draw  away  those  shepherds  from  their 
lonely  huts,  where  they  are  in  effect  the  nails  and 
rivets  that  hold  together  the  whole  pastoral  system 
of  Australia.  If  the  wool  is  sacrificed  to  the  gold, 
it  will  be  the  sacrifice  of  real  wealth  for  the  sake 
of  its  representative.  To  multitudes  at  home, 
wool  18  as  necessary  as  bread.    A  loan  applied  to 


emigration  would  in  this  case  be  but  a  judicious 
investment.  The  same  moans,  if  rightly  applied, 
would  secure  a  continuance  of  the  supply  of  cotton, 
as  necessary  to  us  almost  as  corn,  and  for  which 
wo  are  yet  almost  entirely  dependant  upon 
America.  If  a  new  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  should 
start  up  in  Alabama  or  Carolina,  where  would 
Manchester  turn  herself  for  a  new  supply  of  cot- 
ton? Might  not  a  Government  loan  make  the 
resources  of  Hindoostan  available  ? 

A  further  legitimate  field  for  capital  would  be 
in  loans  for  the  improvement  of  towns.  A  town 
life  is  the  future  life  of  England.  At  present  it 
abounds  in  evils  and  annoyances,  which,  notwith- 
standing all  our  improvements,  we  have  placed 
out  of  sight  rather  than  removed.  We  have  not 
only  whitened  the  sepulchre,  but  inorusted  it  with 
marble ;  but  still  it  contains  the  rottenness  and  the 
dead  men  s  bones.  The  evils  are  both  moral  and 
physical,  and  both  are  largely  due  to  the  want  of 
healthy  habitations,  town-drainage  and  water- 
supply,  and  parks.  Capital  might  supply  them 
all,  with  Government  security ;  and  the  credit  of 
Government,  our  author  thinks,  could  not  possibly 
be  made  use  of  for  a  better  purpose. 

Chapter  VII.  is  on  Working  Partnerships,  and 
treats  of  Socialism  at  home  and  abroad  —  of 
Socialist  Tendencies  in  England,  and  of  Reform 
in  the  Law  of  Partnership — of  the  Popular  Belief 
respecting  Profits — of  Workmen  as  Capitalists— 
of  Partnership  as  an  instniment  of  social  im- 
provement— of  Joint  Stock  Undertakings  by  the 
Middle  Classes — and  of  Moral  Aids  to  Co-operation. 

Chapter  VIII.  is  devoted  to  a  serious  and  rather 
alarming  consideration  of  the  Position  of  England 
among  the  Nations.  The  writer  asserts  that 
England,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year, 
underwent  a  humiliation  without  precedent  in  her 
history — that  at  the  conduct  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
her  citizens  became  afraid  to  utter  their  convic- 
tions openly  in  the  face  of  foreign  nations.  He 
recounts  the  English  views  of  the  coup  d'etat,  and 
the  idea  it  gave  rise  to  of  danger  to  this  country — 
the  conduct  of  the  English  journals,  and  the  alarm 
occasioned  by  the  denunciations  of  the  Times 
especially.  He  enlarges  upon  the  risks  incurred 
to  British  interests,  to  commerce,  to  the  missions, 
and  adds  the  significant  history  of  the  French 
Protectorate  of  Tahiti,  so  disgraceful  to  us.  We 
cannot  secure  justice  from  foreign  nations  unless 
we  are  ever  armed  and  ready  with  the  machinery 
of  destruction.  The  demands  that  have  been 
made  upon  England  may  be  made  again.  When 
Napoleon,  stung  to  madness  by  the  attacks  of  the 
English  journals,  demanded  that  such  licence 
should  be  put  down,  the  English  Minister  calmly 
replied  that  it  could  not  bo  done,  because  to  do  so 
would  be  contrary  to  the  custom  of  England. 
W^hy  was  he  able  to  give  that  answer  to  the  master 
of  four  hundred  thousand  bayonets  ?  Only  becanse 
the  ships  of  the  Nile  were  at  hand,  and  the  flag  of 
Nelson  ready  to  go  to  the  masthead.  The  right 
of  free  discussion  may  be  again  challenged,  and  it 
must  be  maintained,  and  so  must  other  rights 
which  are  equally  open  to  challenge ;  but  for  their 
defence  England  must  have  the  means  of  speaking 
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and  acting  with  authority  and  effect  in  her  inter- 
couree  with  foreign  nations.  This  country  cannot 
exiat  without  alliances.  The  effect  of  disclaiming 
foreign  relations  would  he  not  only  a  loss  of  honour, 
but  an  acquisition  of  contempt  and  a  provoking  of 
aggression. 

Chapter  IX.  the  last  of  Part  II.,  is  on  the  Na- 
tional Defences.  It  treats  of  tools  and  men  to  use 
them,  of  naval  and  military  discipline,  and  other 
analogous  topics,  concluding  with  some  powerful 
remarks  on  morality  in  connexion  with  military 
force  and  military  and  naval  men.  Of  the  compa- 
rative morality  of  soldiers  and  traders,  the  follow- 
ing is  to  the  purpose : — 

An  eminent  ofBoer  not  long  ago  took  notice  of  some  re- 
flectione  cast  upon  bis  profession  by  certain  mercantile 
civilians  at  apeaoe-meeting,  in  whicb  U)e  evils  of  tbe  Caffre 
war  were  rather  coolly  set  down  to  the  mUitary  government 
of  the  Cape.  The  officer  in  question  begged  to  be  informed 
by  what  class  of  persons  the  Caffres  had  been  snpplied  with 
the  muskets  and  ammunition  which  had  been,  and  still  con- 
tinned  to  be,  smuggled  to  them,  in  violation  of  the  law  f 
It  would  hardly  be  said  that  it  was  l)ie  work  of  the  military. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  criticise  the  reply*  The  blow,  coming 
from  one  of  a  family  who  hit  equally  hard  with  the  pen  and 
the  sword,  was  too  heavy  and  downright  to  be  easily 
evaded.  The  arms  with  which  the  Caflfres  are  able  to 
slaughter  English  troops  are  regularly  and  illegally  sup- 
plied to  them  by  Eoglish  traders.  Yet  the  meanest  soldier 
in  her  Msjesty's  service  would  not  be  guilty  of  this  base- 
ness. .  .  .  Very  nearly  the  greatest  crime  that  ever  stained 
the  history  of  a  nation  was  a  brauoh  ot  commerce ;  and  so 
deeply  was  the  mercantile  community  interested  in  the 
slave-trade,  that  Clarkson's  abolitionism,  ou  one  occasion, 
nearly  cost  him  his  life  amongst  a  mob  of  Liverpool  mer- 
chants. 

As  a  proof  of  the  effect  of  the  discipline  of  the 
army  in  raising  its  members  in  the  scale  of  huma- 
nity, the  author  refers  to  the  conduct  of  the  troops 
on  board  the  Birkenhead,  who  sacredly  observed 
the  law  of  discipline  to  the  last ;  and  when  the 
duties  which  were  commanded  could  no  longer  be 
performed,  went  down  in  calmness  and  silence  to 
inevitable  death. 

Afler  the  above  hasty  and  very  fractional  glance 
at  the  Dangers  that  beset  us,  and  the  Precautions 
suggested,  the  reader  will  be  glad  at  length  to 
arrive  at  the  Path  to  the  Remedy,  which  consti- 
tutes the  third  and  last  section  of  the  volume.  It 
commences  with  a  review  of  the  different  theories 
of  Social  Progress.  There  are  three  different 
kinds  of  progress.  A  nation  may  advance  in  ma- 
terial wealth,  in  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  in 
moral  progression.  The  popular  notion  of  progress 
is  connected  with  increase  in  wealth,  which  is  often 
regarded  as  involving  necessarily  all  other  kinds 
of  progress ;  a  notion  which  is  too  much  confirmed 
by  the  authority  of  great  popular  writers.  The 
idea  of  a  continued  progress  of  mankind  not  only  in 
knowledge  but  in  virtue  is  a  modern  one.  The 
long-prevalent  notion  was  that  the  life  of  nations 
corresponded  to  that  of  individuals,  going  on  from 
infancy,  through  youth  and  maturity  to  decline. 
The  idea  of  an  indefinite  moral  progress  has  come 
to  us  through  Condorcet,  a  shallow  writer,  who  did 
little  more  than  interpret  the  philosophical  ortho- 
doxy of  his  contemporaries.  The  theory  of  M.Gomte 
is  characterised  by  Mill  as  useless  for  guidance  in 


practice.  Its  fundamental  principle  is,  that  all 
great  changes  in  the  social  condition  of  a  people 
are  preceded  by  changes  in  their  convictions.  These 
are  the  causes  that  produce  them.  Further,  that 
the  earliest  convictions  are  theological,  implying  a 
belief  in  supernatural  power.  Subsequently,  the 
mind  attains  the  metaphysical  stage,  in  which  phe- 
nomena are  referred  to  abstractions  as  their  caases ; 
and,  lastly,  the  positive  stage,  in  which  only  ob- 
served facts  are  the  basis  of  truth.  This  theory  is 
grand  and  comprehensive,  but  it  is  only  a  theory, 
and  must  be  rejected,  because  it  flatly  contradicts 
the  greatest  fact  in  the  history  of  man,  which  is 
Christianity,  of  which  it  can  give  no  better  expla- 
nation than  ranking  it  as  one  of  those  theological 
convictions  which  are  useful  in  the  infancy  of 
nations,  but  which  give  way  before  the  advance  of 
positive  science.  The  theory  of  Hegel  is  to  the 
effect,  that  the  various  powers  in  human  nature 
suggest  a  certain  attainable  perfection,  which  is  not, 
however,  attainable  by  the  individual,  but  is  in 
course  of  progressive  attainment  by  the  whole  race, 
the  collective  mass  of  man  continually  approxi- 
mating to  a  state  in  which  the  moral  faculties  will 
be  supreme.  This  theory,  like  that  of  M.  Comte, 
takes  no  account  of  Christianity,  and  is  not  coun- 
tenanced by  the  facts  of  history.  Apart  from 
Christianity,  there  is  no  ground  for  belief  in  the 
moral  progressiveness  of  the  human  race. 

The  next  topic  considered  is  National  Decay.  In 
individuals,  moral  decay  is  more  common  than 
moral  improvement  The  courageous  truth,  the 
overflowing  affection,  the  prompt  self-sacrifice  of 
youth  are  not  the  characteristics  of  maturity  and 
age.  If  individuals  sink  into  moral  degradation, 
such  a  thing  cannot  be  impossible  to  nations ;  and 
national  decay,  accordingly,  is  one  of  the  rao»t 
familiar  facts  to  bo  met  with  in  history.  The  career 
of  Greece  and  Rome — the  degeneracy  of  the  Italian 
Republics — the  histories  of  Spain  and  Turkey, 
sufficiently  show  this.  National  decay  in  all  thes<' 
cases  is  a  corruption.  National  corruption  consists 
of  two  things,  a  disproportionate  development  of 
the  impulses  leading  to  personal  gratification,  and 
a  relaxing  of  the  restraints  by  which  license  was 
held  in  subjection.  Such  corruption  may  long 
exist  in  connexion  with  artistic,  intellectual,  and 
commercial  development.  The  Roman  virtue  was 
gone  while  literature  and  luxury  were  at  their 
height.  The  intellectual  faculties  may  survive  the 
corruption  of  the  nobler  powers.  Nay,  it  is  hut  by 
the  subservience  of  intellect  and  imagination  that 
corruption  reaches  its  highest  intensity.  Let  us 
glance  at  France,  the  United  States,  and  England, 
and  see  if  there  are  any  signs  in  those  countries  of 
approaching  moral  decadence. 

In  France,  the  craving  for  sensual  enjoyments 
has  increased  durins:  the  last  half  ccntun'.  The 
popular  reading  sliows  tbe  popular  taste.  The 
mass  of  minds  love  to  dwell  on  the  images  of  im- 
mense wealth  and  luxurious  enjoj'meut  presented 
in  the  works  of  Dumas  and  Sue.  There  is  the  evi- 
dence of  the  force  of  the  new  impulses  to  personal 
gratification ;  where  are  the  corresponding  moral 
restraints  ?  In  the  army  alone  exist  the  old  disci- 
pline, the  old  valour,  and  the  Bubordinstion  that 
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gives  it  effect  France  has  been  long  undergoing 
a  moral  change  which  is  not  improvement  M. 
Comte  calls  it  a  moral  decomposition,  and  looks  for 
the  remedy  in  the  positive  philosophy.  The  remedy, 
if  found,  must  be  songht  for  elsewhere. 

Starting  on  a  higher  level  of  moral  and  political 
attainment  than  any  other  new  commimity,  the 
Americans  have  made  prodigious  advances  in 
wealth  and  power :  but  the  change  in  their  moral 
condition  has  been  deterioration.    The  character 
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Journals,  to  which  there  is  nothing  comparable  in 
other  countries.  The  defects  of  the  journals  are 
obvious,  and  they  result  from  the  submission  of  the 
journalists  to  the  despotic  reaction  of  public  opi- 
nion— the  charge  of  venality  is  absurd.  The  most 
important  view  of  the  journals  is,  that  they  form  a 
perfect  mechanism,  through  which  every  one  who 
has  the  ear  of  the  public  can  act  upon  its  moral 
condition. 

The  last  chapter,  pointing  to  the  grand  and  only 
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OPINIONS  OF  THE  PBESS. 

WITNESS. 

**  Tbit  is  a  work  of  the  deepest  interest  The  bnUet  ot  the  Frenoh  musket  that  ploughed 
thzt)agh  Signor  Nicolini's  hand,  when  he  stood  among  his  oomitrymen  and  compatriots  on 
the  ramparts  of  Bome,  fighting  the  battle  of  freedom  and  tmth,  has  left  him  (with  all 
respect  to  his  Boman  bravery)  to  wield,  in  his  pen,  a  weapon  more  pointed  end  powerful 
fHM^n  his  sword.  Happy  was  it  for  Ood  and  freedom's  cause  that  the  Jesuits  had  not  the 
direction  of  the  ball— they  would  certainly  haye  billeted  it  in  the  Signer's  high  and  ample 
forehead." 

'*  We  had  scored  pages  of  Nicolini's  work  for  extracting  illustration  of  the  character,  and 
deeds  of,  in  many  respects,  the  most  extraordinary  body  of  men  whom  the  world  ever  saw ; 
hot  we  transcribe  none,  saying  with  Martin  LuU^r,  when  he  was  to  discourse  on  music, 
*  I  knew  not  when  to  begin,  nor  when  to  end.'  We  content  ourselves  with  honestly  and 
Mtfneelly  recommending  this  work.  It  was  a  noble  sight  to  see  the  portly  form  of  Oavazzi, 
wben,  ««tftn'^*"g  on  an  open  platform  in  our  city,  he  launched  his  thunderbolts  across 
£arope  at  the  head  of  the  Pope— nor  is  it  less  interesting  to  watch  his  countryman  Nicolinl 
as  he  tears  assunder  the  well-woven  robe,  and  exposes  to  our  eyes  the  Jesuit  in  his  true 
ebflraoteri  as  the  most  formidable  enemy  alive  to  the  Church  of  Ood,  the  peace  of  families, 
fii^  staUlity  of  kingdoms,  and  the  liberties  of  the  human  race."  ' 

SCOTTISH    PRESS. 

**  A  popular  history  of  tiie  Jesuits  has  long  been  a  desideratum Intimately 

■eqoainted  with  the  principles  or  policy,  and  constitution  of  Jesuitism,  and  extensively 
leed  in  authorities  upon  the  subject,  both  in  works  written  by  members  of  the  Society  and 
by  other  Continental  writers,  the  author  has  given  us,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the  three 
numbers  of  his  work  that  have  been  published,  a  clear  and  forcible  idea  of  the  snluect,  free 
alike  tmm  indiscriminate  abase  and  from  prejudice.** 

'*  We  cannot  close  our  present  notice  of  Signor  Nicolini's  very  interesting  work,  without 
aliasing  to  the  ilut,  that  its  price  and  form  a^  alike  calculated  to  obtain  for  it  a  very  wide 
eireolation.  At  no  period  in  our  history  could  the  extensive  circulation  of  such  a  book 
be  of  more  importance.** 

SCOTSMAN. 
'*  He  has  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  abuses  whicii  he  recalls  and  describes ;  he  has  had 
both  in  England  and  in  Italy  to  many  documents  that  explain  the  origin  and  pro- 
of the  singnlar  aect  in  question;  and  he  has  been  long  enongh  refident  in  this 
country  to  be  able  ftUly  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  civil  and  religio^a  freedom,  and  to 
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and  acting  with  authority  and  effect  in  her  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations.  This  country  cannot 
exist  without  alliances.  The  effect  of  disclaiming 
foreign  relations  would  be  not  only  a  loss  of  honour, 
but  an  acquisition  of  contempt  and  a  provoking  of 
aggression. 

Chapter  IX.  the  last  of  Part  II.,  is  on  the  Na- 
tional Defences.  It  treats  of  tools  and  men  to  use 
them,  of  naval  and  military  discipline,  and  other 
analogous  topics,  concluding  with  some  powerful 
remarks  on  morality  in  connexion  with  military 
force  and  military  and  naval  men.  Of  the  compa- 
rative morality  of  soldiers  and  traders,  the  follow- 
ing is  to  the  purpose : — 

An  emineot  ofBeer  not  long  ago  took  notice  of  some  re- 
flections cast  upon  his  profession  by  certain  mercantile 
oivilians  at  a  peace-meeting,  in  which  die  evUs  of  the  Caffre 
war  were  rather  coolly  set  down  to  the  military  government 
of  the  Cape.  The  officer  in  question  begged  to  be  infonned 
by  what  class  of  persons  the  Caffres  had  been  supplied  with 
the  muskets  and  ammunition  which  had  been,  and  stUl  con- 
tinued to  be,  smuggled  to  them,  in  violation  of  the  law  f 
It  would  hardly  be  said  that  it  was  |)ie  work  of  the  military. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  criticise  the  reply.  The  blow,  coming 
from  one  of  a  famUy  who  hit  equally  hard  with  the  pen  and 
the  sword,  was  too  heavy  .and  downright  to  be  easily 
evaded.  The  arms  with  which  the  Caffres  are  able  to 
slaughter  English  troops  are  regularly  and  illegally  sup- 
plied to  them  by  Eoglish  traders.  Yet  the  meanest  soldier 
in  her  Majesty's  service  would  not  be  guilty  of  this  base- 
ness. .  .  .  Very  nearly  the  greatest  crime  that  ever  stained 
the  history  of  a  nation  was  a  branch  ot  commerce ;  and  so 
deeply  was  the  mercantile  community  interested  in  the 
slave-trade,  that  Clarkson's  abolitionism,  on  one  occasion, 
nearly  cost  him  his  life  amongst  a  mob  of  Liverpool  mer- 
chants. 


As  a  proof  of  the  effect  of  the  discipl 
army  in  raising  its  members  in  the  scale 
nitv,  the  author  refers  to  the  conduct  of 
on  board  the  Birkenhead,  who  sacredly 
the  law  of  discipline  to  the  last;  and 
duties  which  were  commanded  could  no 
performed,  went  down  in  calmness  and 
inevitable  death. 
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After  the  above  hasty  and  very  fractional  glance 
at  the  Dangers  that  beset  us,  and  the  Precautions 
suggested,  the  reader  will  be  glad  at  length  to 
arrive  at  the  Path  to  the  Remedy,  which  consti- 
tutes the  third  and  last  section  of  the  volume.  It 
commences  with  a  review  of  the  different  theories 
of  Social  Progress.  There  are  three  different 
kinds  of  progress.  A  nation  may  advance  in  ma- 
terial wealth,  in  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  in 
moral  progression.  The  popul ar  notion  of  progress 
is  connected  with  increase  in  wealth,  which  is  often 
regarded  as  involving  necessarily  all  other  kinds 
of  progress ;  a  notion  which  is  too  much  confirmed 
by  the  authority  of  great  popular  writers.  The 
idea  of  a  continued  progress  of  mankind  not  only  in 
knowledge  but  in  virtue  is  a  modern  cnc.  The 
long-prevalent  notion  was  that  the  life  of  nations 
corresponded  to  that  of  individuals,  going  on  from 
infancy,  through  youth  and  maturity  to  decline. 
The  idea  of  an  indefinite  moral  progress  has  conie 
to  us  through  Condorcet,  a  shallow  writer,  who  did 
little  more  than  interpret  the  philosophical  ortho- 
doxy of  his  contemporaries.  The  theory  of  M.Gomte 
is  characterised  by  Mill  as  useless  for  guidance  in 


practice.  Its  fundamental  principle  is,  tliat  all 
great  changes  in  the  social  condition  of  a  people 
are  preceded  by  changes  in  their  convictioni.  The?^ 
are  the  causes  that  produce  them.  Further,  Ibt 
the  earliest  convictions  are  theological,  implyiDg  a 
belief  in  supernatural  power.  Subsequently,  the 
mind  attains  the  metaphysical  stage,  in  which  phe- 
nomena are  referred  to  abstractions  as  their  causes; 
and,  lastly,  the  positive  stage,  in  which  only  ob- 
served  facts  are  the  basis  of  truth.    This  theorv  is 
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grand  and  comprehensive,  but  it  is  only  a  theory, 
and  must  be  rejected,  because  it  flatly  contradictf 
the  greatest  fact  in  the  history  of  man,  \\iiich  is 
Christianity,  of  which  it  can  give  no  better  expla- 
nation than  ranking  it  as  one  of  those  theological 
convictions  which  are  useful  in  the  infancy  of 
nations,  but  which  give  way  before  the  advance  of 
positive  science.  The  theory  of  Hegel  U  to  tbe 
effect,  that  the  various  powers  in  homan  nature 
suggest  a  certain  attainable  perfection,  which  is  no^ 
however,  attainable  by  the  individual,  but  is  in 
course  of  progressive  attainment  by  the  whole  race, 
the  collective  mass  of  man  continually  approxi- 
mating to  a  state  in  which  the  moral  faculties  ^i\ 
be  supreme.  This  theory,  like  that  of  M.  Comte, 
takes  no  account  of  Christianity,  and  is  not  coqd- 
tenanced  by  the  facts  of  history.  Apart  from 
Christianity,  there  is  no  ground  for  belief  in  tbe 
moral  progress! voness  of  the  human  race. 

The  next  topic  considered  is  National  Decay.  In 
individuals,  moral  decay  is  more  common  tki; 
moral  improvement  The  courageous  trnth,  the 
overflowing  affection,  the  prompt  self-sacrifice  of 
youth  are  not  the  characteristics  of  maturity  ani 
age.  If  individuals  sink  into  moral  degradation, 
such  a  thing  cannot  be  impossible  to  nations ;  acd 
national  decay,  accordingly,  is  one  of  the  ro- ^t 
familiar  facts  to  be  met  with  in  history.  The  carwr 
of  Greece  and  Rome — the  degeneracy  of  the  Italian 
Republics — ^the  histories  of  Spain  and  Turkey. 
sufficiently  show  this.  National  decay  in  all  ihe?^ 
cases  is  a  corruption.  National  corruption  consijtj 
of  two  things,  a  disproportionate  development  of 
the  impulses  leading  to  personal  gratification,  and 
a  relaxing  of  the  restraints  by  which  license  was 
held  in  subjection.  Such  corruption  may  lon^ 
exist  in  connexion  with  artistic,  intcllectiml,  aai 
commercial  development.  The  Roman  virtue  wb 
gone  while  literature  and  luxury  were  at  their 
height.  The  intellectual  faculties  may  survive  the 
corruption  of  the  nobler  powers.  Nay,  it  is  Iwt  by 
the  subservience  of  intellect  and  imagination  \)i^ 
corruption  reaches  its  highest  intensity.  Let  cs 
glance  at  France,  the  United  States,  and  Englasi 
and  see  if  there  are  any  signs  in  those  countries  o! 
approaching  moral  decadence. 

In  France,  the  craving  for  sensual  enjoymeota 
has  increased  during  the  last  half  century.  Tta 
popular  reading  shows  the  popular  taste.  Tb« 
mass  of  minds  love  to  dwell  on  the  images  of  ina* 
mensc  wealth  and  luxurious  enjoymeui  present^ 
in  the  works  of  Dumas  and  Sue.  There  is  the  evi- 
dence of  the  force  of  the  new  irapalses  to  pcrsoiwl 
gratification;  where  are  the  corresponding mord 
restraints  ?  In  the  army  alone  exist  the  old  disci- 
pline, the  old  valour,  and  the  subordination  lliii 
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gives  it  effect  France  has  been  long  undergoing 
a  moral  change  which  \&  not  improvement.  M. 
Comte  calls  it  a  moral  decomposition,  and  looks  for 
the  remedy  in  the  positive  philosophy.  The  remedy, 
if  found,  must  be  sought  for  elsewhere. 

Starting  on  a  higher  level  of  moral  and  political 
attainment  than  any  other  new  community,  the 
Americans  have  made  prodigious  advances  in 
wealth  and  power :  but  the  change  in  their  moral 
condition  has  been  deterioration.  The  character 
of  public  men  has  declined,  and  legislation  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  inferior  class.  The  best 
minds  shrink  from  political  life ;  a  fatal  sign  of 
moral  decay.  On  the  subject  of  negro  slavery  the 
morals  of  the  nation  have  become  depraved.  The 
moral^k  of  commerce  are  shown  by  the  general 
feeling  cm  the  subject  of  bankruptcy,  which  it  is 
considered  not  in  good  taste  to  allude  to  in  society. 
The  puiBoit  of  gain  rages  with  increasing  violence, 
intensified  by  the  Oalifomian  discoveries,  and  the 
moral  tone  of  the  nation  is  deteriorating. 

The  evil  signs  in  England  are,  increased  eager- 
ness in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  a  decline  of  moral 
courage  lotd  frankness  as  appearing  in  public  life. 
One  efifect  of  the  intense  competition  existing,  is 
the  onitii|)resent  spectacle  of  quackery  and  puffing, 
which  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  at  length 
success  depends  not  upon  what  a  person  is,  but 
upon  what  ho  seems.  The  honest  are  driven  to 
quackery,  to  protect  themselves  from  the  dis- 
honest. Such  things  are  the  indications  of  a  moral 
disease.  The  decline  of  moral  courage  among 
public  men  is,  however,  the  more  serious  evil. 
Public  opinion  is  growing  tyrannical,  and  those 
who  depend  on  its  favour  are  tempted  to  become 
subservient.  Members  of  inflexible  honesty  are 
driven  from  their  seats  in  Parliament,  though  pos- 
sessing the  very  qualities  that  should  secure  them 
permanently.  There  should  be  permanent  seats 
for  tried  men.  If  a  representative  absolutely 
changes  his  opinion,  he  should  restore  the  repre- 
sentative trust  to  those  who  placed  it  in  his  hands ; 
but  resistance  to  tried  men,  on  the  ground  of  any 
question  in  agitation,  is  a  dangerous  working  of 
the  democratic  principle,  tending  to  destroy  all 
independence  and  high  character  in  public  men. 
Thus  the  position  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  at  Edinburgh, 
ought  never  to  have  been  disturbed,  and  Mr.  Roe- 
buck should  have  retained  his  seat  for  Bath.  The 
spirit  which  ejeoted  these  two  members  is  the  same 
spirit  which  is  to  be  found  everywhere ;  and  the 
want  of  a  courageous  and  uncompromising  resist- 
ance to  it '  is  the  worst  political  symptom  of  the 
time. 

Against  these  evils  there  are  many  grounds  of 
hope.  Two  circumstances  are  especially  favour- 
able as  counteracting  influences.  The  first  is 
the  great  vafiit}/;  ofr  masses  Into  which  society  in 
England  is  dfvMed,  insuring  this  great  result — that 
every  prominent  opinio^  is  siure  to  get  adequately 
criticised,  and  the  just  criticism  will  prevail  in  the 
end.  The  second  is,  the  existence  of  a  newspaper- 
press  characterised  by  a  high  moral  tone,  con- 
summate ability,  and  the  fulness  and  accuracy  of 
its  records.  This  perfection  of  reported  intelli- 
gence is  the  most  important  feature  of  the  English 


Journals,  to  which  there  is  nothing  comparable  in 
other  countries.  The  defects  of  the  journals  are 
obvious,  and  they  result  from  the  submission  of  the 
journalists  to  the  despotic  reaction  of  public  opi- 
nion— the  charge  of  venality  is  absurd.  The  most 
important  view  of  the  journals  is,  that  they  form  a 
|)erfect  mechanism,  through  which  every  one  who 
has  the  ear  of  the  public  can  act  upon  its  moral 
condition. 

The  last  chapter,  pointing  to  the  grand  and  only 
efficient  remedy,  is  entitled  "  Reconciliation  of  the 
Churches,"  and  opens  thus : — 

Great  erilB,  then,  do  appear  to  threaten  England;  a  pos- 
aible  inTaaion,  if  it  be  thought  one  of  them,  being  fiir  from 
the  greatest.  Indeed,  one  may  easUy  conoeiye  a  condition 
of  society  in  which,  to  a  mind  looking  before  all  things  to 
man's  highest  welfare,  even  the  calamities  of  invasion  would 
be  accepted  as  a  kind  and  fatherly  chastening,  designed  as 
a  means  of  deliverance  from  the  corruption  and  moral  tor- 
por brought  on  by  an  all-engrossing  pursuit  of  wealth.  .  .  . 
But  what  should  we  do  that  such  evils  may  not  come  upon 
us  ?  The  remedy  is  plain.  No  legislative  nostrum — ^uo 
ingenious  device  of  the  Socialist  projector,  for  enabling  evil 
hearts  to  carry  out  the  Divine  law — no  novel  stimulant  to 
make  an  empty  life  supportable;  no,  something  homely, 
old  and  familiar,  but  often  tried  in  individual  cases,  and 
always  found  effectual — Pbactical  CnBisTiAifiTY.  This 
is  the  subject — the  marrow  of  the  whole.  .  .  .  Oar  spe- 
cific malady  at  ibis  present  time,  notwithstanding  an  active 
but  rather  noisy  phUanthropy,  must  be  described  as  an 
aversion  of  the  national  heart  to  practical  Christianity. 

About  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  the  great  fact 
of  social  decomposition  oecame  the  central  idea  of 
two  great  minds,  Comte  and  Carlyle.  Both  pro  - 
posed  a  remedy.  That  of  the  great  Frenchman 
was  "  Demonstration*' — "Positive  Philosophy  ;" 
that  of  the  eccentric  Englishman,  "  Hero-worship  ;*' 
and  both  are  of  no  avail.  Tbe  true  remedy  is 
found  in  the  Divine  Life  which,  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago,  was  exhibited  in  the  human  form  ;  and 
the  proof  of  its  efficacy  is  found  in  the  fac^  that 
only  this  has  been  the  regenerating  influence  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  It  is  this  which  is  doing  the 
work  so  far  as  it  is  done  even  now.  Numbers 
will  concur  in  this  practical  conclusion  who  will 
recoil  from  the  inference  to  which  it  leads,  which 
is,  that  it  will  not  serve  to  sustain  one  form  of 
Christian  worship  against  another.  All  the  crimi- 
nations and  malignities  of  controversy  should  be 
at  once  and  for  ever  abandoned.  Externally  and 
in  their  exclusive  aspect  all  the  Churches  are 
repulsive.  Internally  and  in  their  Christian  aspect 
all  are  beautiful.  We  need  not  follow  the  illus- 
trations of  our  author  on  this  subject,  nor  go  over 
his  masterly  review  of  the  Anti-Papal  Bill,  the 
Papal  question,  the  Papal  government,  and  other 
relative  matters.  Our  readers  will  see  the  drift  of 
his  argument,  which  we  have  thus  imperfectly 
traced  to  its  conclusion,  without  that  what  he 
aims  at  is  the  ineulcaUon  of  practical  Christianity 
among  all  sects  and  denominations  of  ChrlBtiaus, 
to  be  carried  out  by  personal  exertions  in  a  spirit 
of  union.  **  Here,"  says  he,  *'  is  the  great  want  of 
the  present  time — the  rise  of  a  new  spirit  in  all 
the  Churches ;  a  spirit  which  would  lead  them  to 
see  their  chief  antagonists  no  longer  in  each  other, 
and  to  direct  their  united  energies  against  that 
large,  menacing,  and  aggressive  mass  of  moral  evil 
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with  which  Christian  organisation  alone  can  effec- 
tually cope." 

We  have  occupied  more  space  than  we  intended 
in  the  above  rapid  summary  of  the  work  before 
us,  but  have  yet  been  all  too  brief  to  enable  the 
reader  to  form  more  than  a  vague  idea  of  its  merits. 
It  is  a  volume  which  demands  a  careful  perusal, 
and  being  written  and  arranged  in  a  somewhat 
unobvious  style,  and  appearing  more  discursive 
than  it  really  is,  it  will  not  bear  to  be  hastily 
skimmed  over.  There  are  broached  in  it  many 
doctrines  at  variance  with  the  principles  we  are 
accustomed  to  advocate,  but  we  are  not  called  upon 
to  controvert  them.  Mr.  Lalor's  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  money  appear  to  us  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  what  is  at  most  but  one  of  the  im- 
plements of  commerce — the  medium  of  exchanges. 
Of  course,  as  such,  exist  in  what  shape  it  may,  it 
is  the  paying  power,  and  rules  despotically  over 
commodities ;  but  it  is  also  itself  a  commodity,  and 
varies  in  value  as  commodities  vary — and  it  should 
be  of  less  importance  than  they  are,  as  its  value  is 
for  the  most  part  conventional,  and  would  be  nil 
were  there  no  commodities  to  exchange  for  it. 
The  amount  of  it  that  can  come  into  use,  except 
for  mere  gambling  purposes,  must  always  be  regu- 
lated by  the  supply  of  materials,  whatever  they 
may  be,  for  which  it  will  exchange. 

It  is  rather  a  novel  lesson  in  economics  to  see 
the  pursuit  of  wealth  decried — even  in  the  very 
modes  which  have  hitherto  been  held  to  be  most 
legitimate  and  praiseworthy,  by  the  expansion  of 
industry,  that  is,  and  the  employment  of  capital. 
But  Mr.  Lalor's  book,  which,  like  all  good  books, 
suggests  more  than  it  demonstrates,  sounds  a  note 
of  warning  on  this  subject  which  he  that  hath  ears 
may  hear.  Can  it  be  that  the  dogged  and  indomi- 
table thrift  of  the  British  people  is  at  bottom  the 
originating  cause  of  the  hopeless  and  moiling 
miseries  of  their  lowest  classes?  and  through  them 
of  the  classes  above  them  ?  Does  capital  cut  its 
own  throat  ?  •  If  it  be  true  that  every  pound  that 
is  saved  from  income  comes  into  competition  with 
the  mass  of  dormant  capital  constantly  waiting  for 
employment,  and  ready  to  crush  into  the  first 
opening  which  promises  a  profit,  then  every  pound 
that  is  saved  beyond  the  amount  of  capital  wanted 
to  keep  productions  equal  to  demand  is  a  burden 
and  a  curse  to  the  producing  classes.  For  in  a 
commercial  market,  characterised  as  ours  is  at  all 
times  by  a  "  general  glut,"  new  capital  can  only 
expect  to  find  a  return  by  creating  new  commodi- 
ties at  a  cost  which  will  enable  their  producers  to 
undersell  those  already  in  the  market ;  and  to  do 
this  the  labourer  must  be  ground  down.  How 
many  industrial  professions  have  undergone  this 
process  during  the  last  thirty  years  the  reader 
probably  knows.  The  author  proposes  new  in- 
vestments for  the  employment  of  capital  under 
Government  sanction  and  direction,  with  a  nobler 
object  than  the  mere  realisation  of  a  profit,  though 
securing  that  as  well.  This  scheme  looks  like  a 
direct  attack  upon  the  doctrine  of  laisser  Jaire, 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  it  would  interfere 
with  the  practical  operation  of  that  doctrine  in 
commerce,  to  which  we  are  inclined  to  think  its 


operation  ought  to  be  confined.  There  is  a  species 
of  absolutism  which  is  a  sacred  obligation  to  every 
Government,  and  woe  to  any  people  whose  Govern- 
ment  shall  neglect  to  exercise  it ;  the  mischief 
unfortunately  is,  that  Governments  have  caused  so 
much  loss  and  confusion  by  ignorant  intermeddling 
with  what  they  do  not  understand,  that  commercial 
men  dread  their  interference,  and  deprecate  it  with 
loathing.  Men  of  business,  however,  have  been 
mistaken  at  times  as  well  as  their  opponents ;  the 
working  of  the  Ten  Hours  Act,  a  measure  againnt 
which  they  united  all  their  forces,  is  a  standing 
proof  of  their  want  of  penetration,  if  not  of  some- 
thing else. 

In  poi^iting  us  to  practical  Christianity  as  the 
grand  remedy  for  the  evils,  political  and  socin], 
which  affect  the  nation  and  environ  it  with  perils, 
the  writer  goes  upon  sure  ground.  But  he  does 
not  tell  us  how  the  world  is  to  be  made  subject  to 
the  sacred  law.  Here  is  a  problem  for  solution 
far  greater  than  any  to  be  found  in  tlie  whole 
range  of  political  economy.  If  every  man  who 
boasts  the  name  of  Christian  would  lay  hold  of  the 
remedy,  and  apply  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  evils  under  which 
we  groan,  and  the  greater  ones  which  already 
threaten  us  in  the  future,  would  rapidly  diminish 
and  disappear.  But  then  the  reception  of  Chris- 
tianity must  be  universal.  If  only  those  who  are 
in  a  position  to  be  benefactors  turn  practical  Chris- 
tians, and  not  those  who  are  habitually  the  reci- 
pients of  charity  as  well,  the  world  might  be  but 
little  better  for  the  change.  It  is  the  perception 
of  this,  for  one  thing,  which  has  given  currency  io 
laisser  /aire  beyond  the  domain  of  commerce. 
Ill-advised  benevolence  has  demoralised  millions, 
and  extinguished  the  energies  of  more,  until  it  has 
become  a  question  with  many  whether  any  syste- 
matic interference  with  people's  miseries  is  ad- 
visable or  not ;  and  the  conclusion  come  to  long 
ago  would  seem  to  be,  that  the  only  t^ing  that  can 
be  prudently  done  for  the  wretched  is  to  help  them 
to  help  themselves.  But  this  has  been  found  so 
difficult  a  task,  and  the  endeavours  of  individuals 
have  80  much  oftener  failed  than  succeeded,  thst 
the  experiment  has  grown  proverbially  distasteful 
and  painful ;  and  men  of  the  widest  philanthropy 
and  the  purest  benevolence  have  given  up  the 
attempt,  or  at  least  delegated  to  hirelings  the  task 
of  carrying  on  "  in  the  abodes  of  poverty,  igno- 
rance and  sorrow  that  process  of  individual  per- 
sonal communication  without  which  nothing  effec- 
tual is  accomplished  for  the  moral  redemption  of 
mankind.*' 

According  to  Mr.  Lalor,  and,  indeed,  according 
to  the  experience  of  the  last  half-century  at  least, 
this  country  is  now  upon  the  eve  of  one  of  those 
monster  speculative  manias  which,  recurring  ia 
cycles  of  about  ten  years,  have  periodically  played 
such  havoc  among  the  moderate  and  small  capi- 
talists, and  transferred  the  money-wealth  of  the 
community  to  different  owners.  All  the  symptoms 
of  the  coming  eruption  of  the  speculative  volcano 
are  rife  and  lowering  in  the  atmosphere,  Ospital, 
like  the  dog  on  the  plank,  is  ready  to  plunge  into 
the  stream,  should  it  catch  but  a  glimpse  of  its 
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own  shadow;  and  a  thousand  busy  and  unprin- 
cipled heads  are  at  work  concocting  delusions  in 
the  hope  of  supplying  an  impetus  to  the  leap.  At 
such  a  period  this  treatise  on  Money  and  Morals 
is  well  timed,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  well  and 
widely  read.  It  is  not  an  ephemeral  work  vamped 
up  to  meet  the  occasion,  but  a  masterpiece  of  sound 
philosophy,  embodying  much  true  wiaiom,and  such 


a  profound  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  aubjeot 
as  could  only  be  acquired  by  the  careful  observa- 
tion and  study  of  years.  The  volume  is  written 
throughout  with  elegance  and  ease— often  with  an 
eloquence  and  pathos  not  to  be  surpassed,  and 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  dissertations  on  political 
economy. 


THE    ILLUSTRIOUS    EXILES. 


Mbb.  TiBBiTs  lived  at  Coburg-crescent,  one  of 
those  comers  of  London's  far-spreading  skirts,  in 
which  the  genius  of  building  seems  to  have  unac- 
countably paused ;  for  it  contained  only  eleven 
small,  genteel  houses,  with  little  courts  in  front, 
little  flower-gardens  behind,  and  so  perfectly 
finished  on  the  same  pattern  that  they  were  distin- 
guishable only  by  their  numbers. 

Of  that  crescent  Mrs.  Tibbits  was  queen  reg- 
nant ;  her  regalia  consisted  of  a  boy  in  livery,  a 
diminutive  phaeton,  and  a  certain  card  basket, 
which,  it  was  presumed,  could  furnish  proof  that 
Mrs.  Tibbits  kept  the  very  first  society.  In  these 
matters  she  reigned  without  a  rival  among  the 
eleven  domiciles.  As  for  Mr.  Tibbits,  nobody 
thought  of  him,  except  in  connexion  with  a  cheese- 
monger s  warehouse  far  away  in  Fleet-lane.  There 
his  life  was  spent  from  nine  in  the  morning  till,  in 
his  own  laconic  phraseology,  **  the  *bus  brought 
him  home  at  six.*'  That  had  been  the  course 
of  Mr.  Tibbits'  existence  for  five-and-twenty 
wedded  years,  during  which  he  had  risen,  by  many 
a  slow  but  steady  step,  from  the  estate  of  a  sales- 
man to  what,  in  after-dinner  speeches,  he  was  wont 
lo  call  his  "  present  exalted  and  responsible  posi- 
tion," that  of  managing  partner  in  the  house  of 
Tibbits  and  Niblet  An  honest,  industrious  and 
domestic  man  was  the  chief  of  the  Tibbits  house- 
hold as  could  be  found  among  the  shops  and  homes 
of  England.  Stout,  rosy  and  sensible,  though  not 
overburdened  with  heavy  or  light  literature,  Mr. 
Tibbits  stood  by  his  friends  and  his  business,  knew 
no  difference  between  his  word  and  his  bond,  and 
did  his  best  to  make  things  sure  and  comfortable 
for  Mrs.  Tibbits  and  the  girls. 

The  first  lady  on  that  list  had  been  the  daughter 
of  a  half-pay  captain,  who  died,  and  left  her  at 
eighteen  to  fulfil  the  double  capacity  of  poor  re- 
lation and  governess  in  the  house  of  an  uncle  with 
thirteen  children,  and  a  small  business  in  the 
solicitor  line.  The  uncle  still  spoke  of  the  sacrifice 
his  niece  had  made  in  marrying  Tibbits.  He  had, 
indeed,  been  so  candid  and  confidential  on  the 
Bobject,  that  Tibbits  ;half  believed  in  the  offering 
^p,  though  the  benevolent  man  had  given  away  the 
bride,  presented  a  frock  to  the  first  baby,  and 
patronised  the  firm  in  Fleet-lane  occasionally,  to 
what  profit  its  managing  partner  best  knew.  Tib- 
bits also  knew  that  there  was  not  such  a  wife  as  his 
for  streets  round.    Pew  husbands,  they  say,  con- 


tinue firm  in  that  faith;  but  the  cheesemonger 
had  abode  in  it  through  five-and-twenty  years,  and, 
in  his  case,  there  was  something  like  convincing 
evidence.  Mrs.  Tibbits  read  shoals  of  magazines 
and  new  books,  could  talk  on  all  popular  subjects, 
millinerise  her  own  caps,  sketch,  crochet,  and,  as 
her  better  half  was  wont  to  say,  **  play  the  pianner 
like  a  perfect  hartist."  Notwithstanding  ail  these 
talents  and  accomplishments,  she  kept  a  neat,  com- 
fortable house,  looked  well  after  the  dinners,  and 
showed,  in  all  her  works  and  ways,  a  genuine  con- 
sideration for  Tibbits'  pocket.  Moreover,  Mrs. 
Tibbits  was  not  of  the  commanding  school ;  but 
gently  clever,  and  particularly  spare  and  pretty  for 
her  time  of  life.  She  had  been  a  prudent  and 
kindly  mother  to  Tibbits'  girls,  two  some  time 
grown-up  daughters,  who  constituted  the  entire 
family,  and  who  were  commonly  called  Lucy  and 
Cisy,  though,  on  grand  occasions,  known  to 
their  mamma,  at  least,  as  Lucinda  and  Oecilia. 
Pretty,  refined-looking  girls  they  were,  and  much 
alike ;  only  most  people  remarked  that  Lucy  had 
the  finest  eyes,  and  Cisy  the  best  complexion, 
while  intimates  were  apt  to  add  that  Lucy  was  far 
the  proudest,  and  Cisy  the  most  agreeable. 

Mrs.  Tibbits  was  decided  on  Lucinda  s  being  the 
most  lady-like.  She  had,  in  consequence,  just  a 
shade  of  partiality  for  her  eldest  daughter ;  for, 
though  very  nearly  a  pattern  Englishwoman,  Mrs. 
Tibbits  loved  gentility  in  her  heart.  Tongue  could 
not  tell  how  deeply  she  venerated  the  fashion.  It 
was  the  faith  of  her  domestic  life.  To  her  the 
West-end  was  Mecca,  whither  all  the  devotion  of 
her  week-days  turned,  and  the  prophet  in  whom 
she  believed  was  Mrs.  Thompson  Lawrence.  Mrs. 
Thompson  was  related  to  the  Tibbits  somehow 
through  the  solicitor  and  his  thirteen.  lu  her 
youth  she  had  gone  to  Calcutta  as  a  governess,  and 
captured  a  commissary  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's service,  who  gathered  half  a  lac  of  rupees, 
he  said,  "  by  imparalleled  honesty  in  one  of  the 
many  wars  of  the  Punjaub.'*  Mr.  Thompson  Law- 
rence averred  that  he  **  should  have  been  somebody, 
for  his  mother  was  very  nearly  married  to  a  Scotch 
earl."  Further  into  his  family  history  he  vouch- 
safed no  introduction ;  but  his  lady  was  clear  on 
her  genealogy  up  to  an  Admiral  of  the  Blue.  She 
had,  also,  a  private  tradition  that  Mr.  Thompson 
was  ten  years  her  senior,  though  less  partial  ba« 
holders  wauld  have  thought  the  pair  children  of 
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one  day,  both  were  so  lean,  lathy,  and  disturbed- 
looking.  It  was  not  family  cares  that  disquieted 
their  days.  There  were  no  olive-branches  to  pro- 
vide for ;  but  Mr.  Thompson  and  his  spouse  had 
set  themselves  down  in  a  bare  new  house  at  Ken- 
sington, to  take  care  of  the  half  lac  and  study  the 
great  world.  How  they  succeeded  in  the  latter 
undertaking  was  itself  a  lesson  on  the  prevailing 
power  of  application.  "  The  Lawrences,"  as  Mr. 
Tibbits  called  them,  when  out  of  his  lady's  hear- 
ing, had  information  to  which  the  Court  Circular 
could  not  pretend.  They  knew  to  a  tittle  how  the 
Queen  and  Prince  Albert  got  on.  They  were 
minute  in  chronicles  of  the  royal  nursery.  Nothing 
that  happened  in  titled  families  ever  escaped  them ; 
and  the  amount  of  fashionable  intelligence  they 
collected  would  have  made  the  soul  of  Brummel 
glorious  in  his  exile.  Mahomed  speaks  of  spirits 
who  dance  on  the  outermost  wall  of  Paradise, 
and,  though  never  admitted  further,  rejoice  in  be- 
holding the  blessedness  within.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thompson  Lawrence  were  similarly  situated  with 
regard  to  the  world  of  fashion.  Their  social 
abiding-place  was  on  its  mystic  frontier,  beyond 
which  they  could  never  find  footing ;  but  the  oc- 
cupation of  their  lives  was  to  gossip  concerning  its 
denizens.  Lawrence  was  almost  as  earnest  on  the 
scent  ns  his  lady;  but  he  wrote  long  letters  to 
India,  looked  to  the  currying  and  peppering  of  his 
dinner,  dosed  after  it,  and  read  the  newspapers 
sometimes;  while  she  was  indefatigable  on  the 
grand  pursuit  Her  acquaintance  with  house- 
keepers, ladies*-maids  and  milliners*  girls  was 
boundless,  the  back-parlour  was  never  empty  of 
some  of  them ;  and  as,  next  to  gathering,  Mrs. 
Thompson  Lawrence  delighted  in  retailing  her 
news,  she  imparted  most  of  it  to  Mrs.  Tibbits. 
The  awe  and  admiration  with  which  that  honest 
woman  heard  those  revealings  were  causes  suffi- 
cient for  her  preferment  as  a  listener.  Moreover, 
knowledge  is  power ;  and,  through  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son's erudition  in  what  was  done  at  Lady  Tattle- 
more's  and  the  Countess  of  Bnivelford's,  the  spouse 
of  the  Indian  commissary  obtained  a  kind  of  go- 
vernance in  the  Tibbits*  household,  for  furniture, 
dress  and  friends  were  alike  subject  to  the  appro- 
val of  Mrs.  Thompson  Lawrence. 

On  the  extreme  left  of  the  Tibbits'  acquaintance 
now  stood  the  Niblet  family.  Old  Jack  Niblct, 
the  original  head  of  the  firm  in  Fleet-lane,  was  long 
dead,  but  his  share  of  the  business  still  afforded  a 
comfortable  provision  for  his  widow  and  only 
daughter,  though  burdened  with  a  yet  unclaimed 
reversion  assigned  by  the  old  man's  will  to  an 
absent  son.  His  three  eldest  boys  Jack  had  brought 
up  to  kindred  trades :  £ill  was  in  the  soap-boiling, 
!Bob  in  the  chandling,  and  Tom  in  the  oil  line. 
They  were  all  sensible,  well-doing  young  men, 
and  rather  successful  in  business  for  these  pushing 
times ;  but  Harry,  the  youngest,  had  been  an  un- 
manageable youth,  ingenious  in  all  that  was  useless, 
and  clever  in  every  unprofitable  way;  he  had  tried 
all  his  brothers*  trades  in  succession,  withoiit  ac- 
quiring any  of  them,  exhausted  the  patience  of 
three  masters,  and  at  length  took  a  wild  fancy  for 
seafaring,  which  ho  put  in  practice  by  shipping 


himself  on  board  a  Baltic  trader,  which  he  left  at 
Gottenberg,  and  was  never  heard  of  after  by  th« 
Niblets. 

Of  the  three  steady  sons,  Bill  only  was  mar- 
ried,  and  lived  close  by  his  mother  in  a  quiet 
street  in  Islington,  where  old  Jack  had  long  ago 
located  his  family.  Bob  and  Tom  still  called  tbe 
place  "home,"  and  came  there  every  evening  from 
their  business  in  the  City.  Between  Mrs.  Niblet 
senior  and  junior  there  reigned  unusual  harmony ; 
and  the  Niblets  one  and  all  lived  in  old-fashioned 
comfort  and  industry,  working  hard  and  regularly 
on  work-days,  but  celebrating  with  all  their  hearts 
the  appointed  seasons  of  festivity,  and  alwap 
ready,  particularly  Bob  and  Tom,  for  an  evening  a 
amusement.  Between  the  houses  of  Tibbits  and 
Niblet  there  had  been  an  ancient  intimacy,  not 
only  of  business  but  friendship.  Tibbits  still  re- 
membered how  old  Jack  had  befriendedhim,  when  he 
was  a  poor  youth  striving  to  make  his  wa}'.  How 
he  had  praised  and  trusted,  and  taken  him  into  part- 
nership, when  Tibbits  had  little  capital  and  less 
experience.  How  many  years  himself  and  the  old 
man  had  bought  and  sold  and  taken  counsel  toge- 
ther for  the  good  of  the  firm  in  Fleet-lane;  also 
what  pleasant  times  the  families  had,  when  neither 
he  nor  Mrs.  Tibbits  thought  of  livery  or  phaeton. 
What  familiar  tea^drinkings,  what  Christmas  din- 
ners there  had  been  among  them,  and  how,  when 
Jack  got  warm  and  friendly  over  his  glass,  he  nscd 
to  make  matches  between  his  boys  and  Tibbits' 
girls.  The  old  man  was  long  gone ;  but  Bob  and 
Tom  had  shown  themselves  strongly  disposed  to 
fulfil  that  family  compact.  Lucy  Tibbits  had  snn- 
dry  valentines,  with  rhymes  about  hearts  and  darts 
in  them,  put  away  in  a  locked  drawer.  CSsy  had 
a  brooch  with  brown  hair  set  in  it,  which  she  did 
not  wear  now,  but  cried  over  sometimes,  when  the 
girl  was  alone.  Bob  and  Tom  were  acknowledged 
admirers,  when  the  Tibbits  lived  in  the  next  street, 
and  Bessy  Niblet  and  her  mother  used  to  bring 
wonderful  recipes  for  scouring  silk  or  making 
cherry-pies,  and  come  to  help  in  times  of  family 
bustle.  That  was  all  over,  since  Mrs.  Thompson 
Lawrence  came  home  from  India  and  the  'Hbbits 
removed  to  Coburg-crescent  Nobody  knew  pre- 
cisely how  the  quarrel  began ;  but  at  the  above- 
mentioned  critical  period  of  her  history,  Mrs. 
Tibbits  discovered  that  there  was  a  great  difference 
between  the  education  of  Bessy  Niblet,  who  took 
her  turn  at  cooking  and  scouring  with  their  only 
8er\'ant,  old  Sally,  and  that  of  her  own  daughters 
who  practised  all  the  morning  and  crocheted  in  the 
afternoon.  This  discovery  she  imparted  one  con- 
fidential evening  to  a  mutual  acquaintance,  who 
lost  no  time  in  communicating  it  to  Mrs.  Niblet ; 
and  that  lady's  observations  on  the  folly  of  bringing 
up  girls  to  be  of  no  use  in  the  house  or  out  of  it, 
were  in  due  course  conveyed  to  the  ear  of  Mrs. 
Tibbits.  The  mother's  pride  was  touched,  and 
responses  were  made  concerning  **  vulgar  people 
and  drudging  dowdies  :'*  which  being  also  reported 
(where  is  there  wanting  a  good-natured  creature  for 
such  service  ?),  were  answered  by  sundry  remarks 
on  the  vanity  of  putting  up  above  one*8  station  and 
getting  laughed  at  for  one's  pains.    The  junior 
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ladies  now  joined  the  war.     Bessy  Niblet,  though 
a  goody  indostriotis  girl,  was  somewhat  quick  of 
tongue  and  temper.     Mrs.  Bill  felt  herself  called 
upon  to  defend  the  honour  of  the  family ;  and  Lucy 
Tibbits  having  heard  Bob  applaud  Miss  Mercer's 
singing  more  than  she  thought  agreeable,  voted  the 
Niblets  a  low  set,  without  one  single  exception. 
The  men  of  hoth  houses,  like  hardworking  Eng- 
lishmen in  general,  said  little,  but  firmly  believed 
their  respective  ladies  in  the  right*    So  coolness 
and  distance  came  in  the  place  of  the  old  friend- 
sliip;  and,  at  the  time  of  pur  story,  Mesdames 
Tibbits  and  Niblet  had  not  met  for  a  twelvemonth. 
Time  wears  down  the  rocks,  and  why  not  quarrels  ? 
The  Tibbits  and  Niblets  began  in  time  to  miss  each 
other.    Mrs.  Tibbits  caught  herself  thinking  of  her 
kind  old  neighbour,  in  every  household    emer- 
gency.   Lucy  couldn*t  forget  that  Bob  was  a  fine 
young  man,  and  she  had  got  no  new  lover.    Cisy 
had  never  been  quite  sure  that  they  were  all  right 
about  the  Niblets ;  but  she  kept  Tom's  brooch  for 
a  use  of  mourning,  and  wished  they  hadn't  quar- 
relled.   As  for  Tibbits,  he  had  an  occasional  shake 
hands  with  the  young  men,  when  kind  inquiries 
afler  all  at  home  were  usually  exchanged.  Bob  and 
Tom  looked  as  if  they  had  something  more  to  say 
at  those  times.    They  knew  how  often  their  mother 
wondered  if  the  Tibbits  had  forgotten  them  all ;  and 
Bessy  said  she  never  thought  they  would  have  turned 
ont  such  a  nasty,  proud  set  Tibbits  heard  nothing 
of  that ;  but  the  leaven  of  fashion  had  not  entered 
into  the  cheesemonger's  soul,  and  at  his  wife's 
genteel  parties  he  pined  for  the  Niblets.    This 
feeling  came  strong  upon  him  on  the  approach  of 
a  day  especially  devoted  to  festivity  by  every  well- 
instructed  and  wedded  Briton,  namely,  the  anni- 
versary of  his  marriage.    In  that  character,  the 
28th  February  had  been  celebrated  with  more  than 
ordinary  demonstrations  for  twenty-five  years  in 
the  Tibbits'  household.     It  was  now  but  three 
weeks  off,  and  Tibbits  had  made  up  his  mind,  come 
what  would,  to  invite  the  Niblets ;  but  he  saw  the 
difficiilties  of  his  position,  and  puzzled  himself  how 
to  break  ground  all  the  way  home  to  dinner.    Tib- 
bits was  an  hour  and  a  half  beyond  his  usual  time 
that  evening.     There  had   been   extra  accounts 
to  look  over,  and  the  managing  partner  never  left 
things  in  an  unsatisfactory  state ;  but  the  sounds  of 
the  piano  and  the  radiance  of  wax  candles  made 
him  sensible  that  something  grand  was  going  for- 
ward in  his  own  drawing-room;  and  in  tlie  haste 
of  curiosity  Tibbits  entered,  to  find  Lucy  seated 
on  the  music-stool  as  proud  as  a  peacock,  with  a 
tall  man,  in  an  extraordinary  profusion  of  hair  and 
beard,  stationed  behind  her,  while  Mrs.  Thompson 
Lawrence  occupied  the  sofa  in  a  sublime  attitude  : 
the  Indian  commissary  by  her  side  looked  round 
him  on  everybody,  as  much  as  to  say.  See  what  I 
have  done  for  yon !  and  Cisy  at  the  table  helped  Mrs. 
Tibbits,  who  seemed  overpowered  by  the  weight 
of  her  responsibilities.    Tibbits  himself  felt  a  kind 
of  all-overishness  when  Mrs.  Thompson,  in  her 
grandest  manner,  introduced  him  to  the  Baron  Em- 
merich Von  Zabbatoriki,  an  exiled  patriot  from 
Hungary,  such  being  the  style  and  title  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  stood  behind  Lucy. 
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The  Baron  made  an  elaborate  bow  in  reply  to 
Tibbits'  sputtered  declarations  that  he  was  glad  to 
see  him,  which  the  cheesemonger  thought  the  finest 
thing  of  its  sort  he  ever  beheld.    Mrs.  Tibbits 
drew  a  long  breath,  like  one  relieved :  and  when 
her  husband  slipped  away  to  his  hot  dinner  in  the 
back  parlour,  she  followed  him  with  amazing  tales 
about  their  visitor.  Mrs.  Thompson  Lawrence  had 
assured  her  that  Hungarian  exiles  were  all  the 
fashion.    There  never  was  a  party  at  Lady  Tattle- 
more'a  widiout  some  of  them.    But  the  Baron  was 
asked  to  the  best  houses  in  London  on  account  of 
his  wonderful  story,  which  the  Lawrences  had  from 
himself,  after  they  got  acquainted  one  day  in  Hyde 
Park.     Mrs.  Tibbits  could  not  recollect  all  the 
particulars,  but  the  outline  was,  that  the  Baron  was 
descended  from  a  line  of  princes ;  that  he  had  been 
the  owner  of  two  estates  and  three  castles,  which 
he  lost  for  his  country's  sake ;  that  in  the  war  he  was 
hand  and  glove  with  Kossuth,  and  helped  to  win 
seven  pitched  battles  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of  his 
own  tenantry.    There  was  also  a  romantic  tale,  of 
which  Mrs.  Tibbits  was  not  in  full  possession,  con- 
cerning an  Austrian  princess,  who  broke  her  heart 
and  died  for  love  of  Baron  Emmerich ;  but  she  was 
explicitly  informed  on  the  amount  of  diamonds  and 
other  valuables  lost  and  left  behind  in  his  flight 
from  Hungary.     The  heart  of  Tibbits  warmed  over 
his  pudding  with  true  English  sympathy  for  the 
luckless  patriot    He  declared  himself  obliged  to 
the  Lawrences  for  bringing  the  Baron  to  his  house, 
and  his  attentions  to  the  stranger  were  henceforth 
doubled.     On  Tibbits'  part  this  was  disinterested 
kindness.    He  and  Baron  Emmerich  had  scarcely 
a  word,  not  to  say  thought,  in  common,  though  his 
host  once  or  twice  thought  he  heard  the  Hungarian 
exile  speak  wonderfully  good  English,  and  in  a 
tone  strangely  familiar  to  his  ears.    The  Baron's 
language  was  generally  a  marvellous  mixture  of  all 
European  dialects,  sounding  as  if  sent  from  the  pit 
of  his  stomach,  somehow  through  his  nose.     For 
Mrs.  Tibbits  it  was  enough  that  her  new  acquaint- 
ance was  a  baron  and  the  fashion,  to  make  her 
think  her  house  magnified  and  made  honourable 
by  his  visits ;  and  to  do  the  noble  exile  justice,  he 
availed  himself  of  his  new   friends,  for  notwith- 
standing the  choice  society  to  which  he  was  admis- 
sible, morning,  noon,  and  eve  were  sure  to  find 
him  in  either  the  Tibbits  or  the  Lawrence  drawing- 
room.    How  he  contrived  to  divide  his  time  so 
equally  between  the  two  houses  was  a  problem  to  be 
explained  only  by  omnibus-men.     Lucy  said  that 
his  conversation  improved  her  French  and  German 
amazingly ;  and  Mrs.  Thompson  Lawrence  never 
got  such  news  of  titled  people.    Perhaps  Baron 
Emmerich  could  not  well  help  it,  considering  his 
utter  idleness ;  but  by  and  by  the  fact  was,  he  got 
involved  in  a  strong  flirtation  with  both  ladies.   Of 
course  it  was  carried  on  most  vigorously  with  each 
apart;  but  when  they  chanced  to  meet  in  the  same 
room,  there  was  a  display  of  generalship  worthy 
the  winner  of  seven  battles.  The  balance  of  power 
cannot  be  long  maintained.    Mrs.  Thompson  Law- 
rence had  the  better  house,  Lucy  Tibbits  the  larger 
share  of  attractions  and  the  fewer  years ;  but  both 
felt  there  was  a  baron  in  the  case,  and  things  were 
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coming  to  a  sort  of  open  rivalry.  Lucy  began 
to  find  out  how  old  and  plain  Mrs.  Thompson  was ; 
and  Mrs.  Thompson  made  known  to  most  of  her 
acqoaintances  that  she  did  not  like  the  airs  of  that 
girl.  Belli  neither  dame  was  winning,  nor  was 
that  of  any  consequence,  for  the  matter  involved 
no  heart ;  the  Baron's  affiiir  being  as  regular  and 
harmless  a  flirtation  as  ever  grew  up,  gourd»like, 
under  the  combined  influence  of  idleness  and 
vanity. 

Meandine  the  grand  anniversary  had  come  a 
fortnight  nearer,  but  Tibbits  hadn't  found  time 
or  courage  to  declare  his  designs  concerning  the 
Niblets.  Indeed,  he  was  considerably  occupied 
in  wondering  why  a  strapping  young  man  like  the 
Hungarian  did  not  set  about  doing  something  for 
his  bread,  though  Mrs.  Tibbits  assured  him  a 
baron  could  do  nothing  of  the  kind;  and  Mrs. 
Thompson  Lawrence  gave  him  up  from  the  day 
she  heard  it  as  irreclaimably  vulgar.  Tibbits  had 
been  admonished  never  to  speak  of  such  a  thing 
to  anybody  one  Sunday  forenoon,  before  his  spouse 
and  the  girls  went  forth  to  church,  leaving  him 
within  doors,  rather  out  of  sorts,  we  regret  to  say, 
from  the  previous  night's  supper  of  eow-heel  and 
oysters,  when  the  Baron,  unaware  of  their  absence, 
was  seen  coming  to  lunch  with  the  family,  and  the 
heart  of  the  cheesemonger  arose  and  rejoiced  amid 
astonishment,  for  he  was  followed  by  no  other 
than  Tom  Niblet  Tom  had  always  been  the 
most  enterprising  of  his  house.  Perhaps  he  wished 
to  learn  what  the  Baron  meant  by  coming  there  so 
often — ^perhaps  to  see  if  there  were  yet  a  remnant 
of  the  old  faith  among  the  Tibbits.  But  the  pre- 
vious day  had  furnished  Tom  with  a  noble  apology, 
for  it  brought  a  letter  from  an  emigrant  uncle  long 
settled  in  Australia,  with  a  kind  message  in  it  to 
Mr.  Tibbits.  There  was  great  shaking  of  hands 
between  them,  and  sundry  inquiries  on  Tom's  part 
for  Miss  Oecilia  in  particular. 

"  Cisy  is  well  and  will  be  glad  to  see  you,  Tom, 
I'm  sure;  and  so  will  Lucy  and  Missis"  said  Tibbits ; 
but  here  his  tongue  was  arrested  by  the  terrible 
discomfiture  which  seemed  to  have  fastened  on  the 
Baron.  There  was  an  alarmed  look  about  him, 
and  his  hands  were  rising,  as  if  to  rectify  some- 
thing about  his  face,  every  second.  Tibbits  was 
gathering  his  breath  to  introduce  the  noble  exile, 
when  the  boy  in  livery  stepped  in  with  a  whisper, 
that  old  Mr.  Clerkson,  their  next  neighbour,  had 
sent  for  a  loan  of  the  Times. 

The  master  of  that  mansion  kept  the  newspapers 
in  his  private  custody,  from  a  cherished  idea  of 
binding  them  up  in  rare  volumes  for  his  descen- 
dants ;  and  having  sent  the  TUnes  quietly  in  to 
old  Mr.  Olerkson,  though  he  thought  better  Sun- 
day's reading  might  be  found,  Tibbits  returned  to 
the  drawing-room,  where  he  left  his  visitors.  The 
door  stood  almost  ajar,  and  there  was  a  remarkable 
conversation  in  progress  between  the  eitiled  patriot 
and  Tom  Niblet. 

"  You  won't  tell,  Tom." 

"  Indeed  will  I,  you  scandalous  fellow  I  to  dis- 
grace us  all,  and  impose  on  a  friend's  family  I" 

What  Tibbits  saw  to  make  him  thus  far  an 
eaves-dropper,  the  worthy  man  never  revealed; 


but  in  he  went,  with  an  uncommon  quick  dintting 
of  the  door.  And  the  boy  in  livery  informed  the 
maids  that  ''at  first  there  was  a  deal  of  strange 
talk  among  em,  like  as  somebody  was  a  trying  to 
make  out  something,  then  lots  of  fun,  and  at  last 
the  Baron  and  young  Mr.  Niblet  walked  away, 
just  like  brothers." 

4e  3|s  4k  « 

Tibbits  was  in  great  humour  that  evening;  and 
his  spouse,  who  had  designs  of  her  own  on  the 
wedding-anniversary,  and  was  somewhat  of  a 
general,  took  the  occasion  to  commence  tactics,  by 
saying  in  a  quiet  way — 

"  My  love,  shall  we  not  have  our  usual  party  on 
the  28th  this  year  ?  It  will  be  Monday  week,  you 
know." 

"  Of  course,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Tibbits,  casting 
down  his  eyes. 

"  Well,"  continued  the  lady,  on  gentility  intent 
"  I  have  been  thinking  there  are  so  many  people 
we  ought  to  invite.  There  are  the  Lawrences  and 
the  Greens,  and — " 

"  Certainly,  my  dear,"  interrupted  Tibbits,  in 
sudden  anticipation  of  her  wishes,  ''  we  will  have 
them  all  to  dinner,  and  the  Hungarian  Baron.'' 

All  the  following  week,  Mrs.  Tibbits  and  her 
girls  were  busy  with   preparations  for  the  fite. 
The  upturning  inflicted  on  every  Englishman's 
house  at  such  times  of  trial  is  a  subject  on  which 
no  well-constituted  mind  cares  to  enlarge ;  suffice 
it  to  say,  therefore,  that  the  flower  of  their  ac- 
quaintances were  duly  invited,  Mrs.  Thompson 
Lawrence  appointed  dictator  pro    tempore^  and 
during  the  seven  days  she  seldom  left  her  post. 
Tibbits    displayed    extraordinary   prudence,    by 
keeping,  as  well  as  possible,  out  of  doors  under 
her  administration,  though  his  foreman  wondered 
what  took  him  so  often  to  Islington.    The  great 
evening  at  length  arrived,  and  brought  no  apolo- 
gies ;  all  the  expected  had  mustered  in  the  (haw- 
ing-room  except  Baron  Emmerich.  Mrs.  Lawrence 
was  there  in  the  glory  of  an  Indian  head-dress, 
enlarging  on  his  extreme  ton,  and  the  tales  of  high 
life  he  had  told  her,  by  way  of  a  complete  set 
down  for  Lucy.    Cisy,  in  her  new  silk,  was  think- 
ing of  times  when  ihe  Niblets  used  to  be  there ; 
while  Mrs.  Tibbits  trembled  under  her  turban  lest 
something  might  be  spoiled  in  the  kitchen,  and 
wondered  what  kept  the  Baron  so  late. 

"He  is  coming,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Tibbits, 
who  had  been  looking  out  on  the  wintry  twilight : 
"  I  see  him  with  the  three  friends  he  was  to  bring.*' 

"Three  friends!"  said  Mrs.  Tibbits,  as  she 
thought  of  her  dinner-table.  "  Who  can  they  bef 

"  My  dear,  they  are  all  exiles,"  replied  Tibbits. 

"  And  patriots  ?"  said  Mrs.  Tibbits. 

"  Every  man  I"  responded  her  husband,  as  three 
individusds,  clothed  in  West  of  England  broad- 
cloth and  good  white  linen,  but  with  a  length  of 
black  hair  and  beard  wonderful  to  behold,  stratted 
into  the  room,  while  Baron  Emmerich,  in  a  similar 
dress,  brought  up  the  rear. 

"  Welcome,  noble  exiles !"  cried  Tibbits^  leaping 
from  his  chair  with  unexpected  endiusiasm. 
"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  present  to 
you,  first — ^the  Baron  Soapinski ;  he  inherited  the 
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splendid  estate  of  Boillots,  and  did  his  best  to 
wash  away  the  stains  of  his  afiQicted  country. 
Secondly,  the  Count  Candlenzo;  his  estate  was 
called  Meltosk,  and  he  exerted  himself  to  enlighten 
the  land,  in  spite  of  all  his  tyrants.  Thirdly,  the 
illustrious  Prince  Oilflasko,  who  owned  the  rich 
inheritance  of  Bottlenzo,  and  he** — here  there  was 
a  sound  of  coming  cab-wheels,  and  Tibbits  seemed 
about  to  break  down ;  but  he  added,  with  great 
emphasis^ ''  Oh,  he  defied  despotism,  and  gave  the 
people  oil  to  their  salads." 

"  Oil  to  their  salads !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tibbits. 

"  Mamma,"  cried  Gisy,  who  could  not  keep  in  the 
discovery,  "it's  just  Tom  Niblet;"  at  the  same 
instant,  the  beard  and  wig  of  every  man  was 
whisked  ofif,  displaying  the  ruddy,  good-humoured 
faces  and  smooth  brown  hair  of  the  Niblets.  Baron 
Emmerich  had  also  his  beard  in  his  hand.  And 
that  was  a  change  I 

"Who  is  it?"  cried  Mrs.  Thompson  Lawrence 
and  Lucy  in  a  breath. 

"Sir  Harry  Niblet,  at  all  your  service,"  responded 
the  quondam  Baron,  with  a  rather  confused  bow, 
"and  I  hope  Mrs.  Tibbits  will  forgive  me  when 
she  knows  all." 

*^  Bless  me,  boys,  where  did  you  get  the  hand- 
fulls  of  hair  ?"  crietl  old  Mrs.  Niblet,  as,  with  Bessy 
and  Mrs.  Bill,  all  in  their  best  clothes,  the  good 
woman  bustled  in.  "  Mrs.  Tibbits,  dear,  I'm  glad 
to  sec  you  again.  It  was  so  kind  of  you  to  send 
for  us,  though  I  doubt  the  boys  have  been  at  some 
trick,"  she  added,  with  a  susf^cious  look  around. 

First  with  great  surprise,  and  then  with  right 
good  will,  did  Mrs.  Tibbits  welcome  her  old  and 
kindly  neighbour.    She  saw  that  Tibbits  had  been 


at  the  bottom  of  the  business,  and  joined  with  all 
her  heart  in  the  general  laughter  which  now  shook 
the  room.  When  order  was  restored,  Tibbits  pro- 
posed they  should  all  dine  together,  and  get  a 
second  table.  That  requisite  was  improvised  with 
the  help  of  many  hands,  and  a  merrier  anniversary 
of  the  Tibbits'  wedding-day  never  was  celebrated. 
Mrs.  Thompson  Lawrence  said  she  had  a  headache, 
and  went  home  early ;  but  her  spouse  was  telling 
stories  about  India  at  half-past  eleven.  Tom  and 
Bob  got  through  a  country-dance  with  Mrs.  Tibbits' 
girls  before  that  period  of  the  night,  and  Harry 
gave  some  explanation  of  himself  to  the  more 
discreet  of  the  company.  He  had  been  wandering 
over  the  Continent,  having  got  tired  of  the  sea,  and 
deserted.  By  his  own  account,  he  did  see  fighting 
in  Hungary,  and  took  up  the  trade  of  an  exile, 
not,  as  he  declared,  from  his  own  invention,  *•  for 
there  were  lots  at  it."  Ilis  acquaintance  with  Mrs. 
Thompson,  and  subsequent  introduction  to  the 
Tibbits,  were  entirely  accidental ;  and,  in  spite  of 
sundry  compunctions,  the  love  of  fun  and  frolic 
induced  him  to  carry  the  deception  so  far.  But 
he  would  turn  a  new  leaf,  and  behave  well  for  the 
future. 

Mrs.  Thompson  Lawrence  said  that  none  of  tho 
Tibbits  from  that  day  ever  looked  genteel ;  but 
when  I  last  heard  of  them  Ihf.re  were  two  weddings 
expected,  and  Harry  was  doing  well  among  the 
cheeses  in  Fleet-lane,  It  was  Mrs.  Tibbita'  belief 
that  the  poor  sou  would  turn  out  steady,  though 
he  never  cared  to  be  reminded  of  his  lost  estates, 
and  the  wonders  performed  at  the  head  of  his 
tenantry  in  the  Magyar  battles,  which  he  related 
so  valorously  when  doing  the  exile. 
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BBYBBSSS. 


Again  Mr.  James  Garmichael  stood  at  his  table 
in  the  Thistle  Bank,  but  not  the  same  joyous,  elastic 
individual  that  he  had  been  at  the  corresponding 
hour  on  the  previous  day.  His  face  was  blauched, 
his  eye  inflamed  and  lacking  lustre ;  his  frame  was 
relaxed  in  all  its  parts,  and  physical  disquietude 
was  but  too  evidently  weighing  him  down.  A 
brisk  walk  might  have  dissipated  the  effects  of  the 
symposium  of  the  preceding  night ;  but  then  the 
teller  could  not  abandon  his  post^ — he  was  nailed 
to  his  counter  like  a  bad  coin,  or  as  a  marine 
plant  is  attached  to  its  rocky  home.  Mr.  Garmi- 
chael bewailed  his  hard  fate,  and  envied  the 
humblest  visitors  of  the  bank,  who  could  freely 
open  those  folding-doors  and  make  their  exit  into 
the  street,  which  was  a  forbidden  territory  to  him. 
Very  possibly  some  of  those  very  visitors  who 
were  harassed  by  daily  pedestrian  toil  envied  the 
stationary  position  of  the  teller,  his  non-exposure 
to  the  elements,  and  the  repose  implied  in  the 


soft  black-leather  stool  on  which  his  capacious  per- 
son was  so  often  to  be  found  perched.  All  con- 
trasted persons  are  thus  envious  of  each  other  at 
different  times ;  the  sovereign  of  the  subject,  the 
hero  of  the  valet,  the  lady  of  the  maid,  and  vice 
versa.  But  it  seldom  rains  that  it  does  not  pour ; 
and  so,  as  if  his  corporal  unea.siuess  was  not  enough, 
Mr.  Garmichael  was  soon  to  be  called  on  to  bear 
mental  distress  in  addition — the  soul  as  well  as  the 
fletih  was  in  his  case  to  suffer.  Mr.  Garmichael 
might  have  observed,  on  his  first  entrance  into  the 
bank  on  the  morning  now  referred  to,  that  sundry 
peculiar  looks  were  cast  upon  him  by  his  fellow- 
officials;  that  these  officials  whispered  apart  to 
each  other ;  and  that,  in  the  case  of  some,  chuckles 
and  sneers  might  be  heard  and  seen.  Mr.  Garmi- 
chael might  have  used  both  eyes  and  ears ;  but  he 
was  a  bashaw  in  his  own  way,  and,  like  most  seniors 
in  corporate  establishments,  ho  regarded  the  ju- 
niors with  a  feeling  akin  to,  if  it  did  not  amount  to, 
positive  contempt.  As  the  head  teller,  he  con- 
ceived his  mountain  to  stand  strong.     With  few 
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wants,  with  an  income  adequate  to  meet  them  and 
leave  something  over,  what  anhlonary  event,  or 
comhination  of  events,  could  disturb  the  serenity 
of  his  lofty  position  ?   We  shall  see. 

The  accountant,  'with  solenm  step  and  amidst 
hushed  silence,  approached  the  teller,  and,  in  a 
tone  of  mystery  bordering  on  the  sepulchral,  an- 
nounced that  'Uhe  manager  wished  to  speak  with 
him  in  his  own  room."  Mr.  James  just  wished 
that  his  hand  had  been  a  little  less  shaky,  but 
nothing  more;  for  he  was  not  a  man  of  quick 
perceptions,  and,  as  his  sister  Kate  was  wont  to 
say,  '*  Jamie  couldna  see  ony  thing  unless  it  was 
the  size  of  the  bellowses." 

"  Mr.  Carmichael,  shut  the  door,  if  you  please," 
said  the  bald  potentate  of  the  Thistle  Money  Com- 
pany :  "and  yon,  Mr.  Transfer  (meaning  by  these 
two  vocables  the  accountant),  remain  here;**  the 
meaning  of  the  injunction  being  that  Transfer 
should  be  witness  of  the  keel-hauling  about  to  be 
administered  to  the  teller.  In  model  boarding- 
schools,  when  a  pupil  is  to  be  rebuked,  the  lady- 
principal  demands  the  presence  of  the  lady-teach- 
ers for  a  similar  reason. 

"Mr.  Carmichael,**  resumed  the  manager,  "I 
presume  you  know  by  this  time  what  you  did 
yesterday  afternoon.'* 

Mr.  James  thought  that  the  observation  referred 
to  the  dinner,  and  responded  accordingly. 
"  And  have  yon  any  explanation  to  make  ?" 
"None,  except  that  they  were  friends  of  my 
most  particular  friend  Mr.  Williamson,  who,  you 
may  recollect,  sir,  was  in  the  Mint  here,  but  who 
now  occupies  a  more  exalted  position  in  the  Mint 
at  Dublin.** 

The  great  official  stared,  and  then  looked  at 
Transfer. 

**  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  did  what  you 
did  deliberately?*' 

"  Most  certainly.  There  is  nothing,  nothing 
whatever  under  the  sun  that  I  would  not  do  for 
Williamson  or  any  of  his  friends.** 

"  Then,  sir ! — you  see,  Mr.  Transfer,  I  am  keep- 
ing my  temper — I  never  dismissed  any  one  from 
this  bank  before,  sir,  without  consulting  the  direc- 
tors ;  but,  sir,  this  madness,  or  something  worse,  is 
intolerable,  and  there  is  no  responsibility  that  I 
will  shrink  from.  Give  Mr.  Transfer  your  keys, 
and  remain  here :  don't  dare  to  stir  from  this  spot 
until  I  summon  a  meeting  of  the  board.*' 
Mr.  Carmichael  was  paralysed. 
"  Am  I,"  he  stammered  out,  "  to  be  suspended 
because  I  asked  two  gentlemen  to  dinner? — ^the 
thing's  impossible  !'* 

"I  never  mentioned  the  word  dinner,*'  replied 
the  rigid  dictator  of  bills  and  bonds. 

"  What  did  you  mention,  then,  and  what  is  my 
offence?  For  Heaven's  sake,  tell  me.** 
"  You  admitted  it  just  now.'* 
"  I  admitted  nothing,  my  dear  sir.  I  merely 
understood  that  you  found  fault  with  me  for  having 
invited  two  gentlemen  to  dinner  yesterday,  and 
having,  in  consequence,  left  earlier  then,  and  been 
later  this  morning  than  usual.  On  my  soul,  I 
know  of  nothing  else.*' 

"  Did  you  not  tell  him.  Transfer?** 


"  No,  sir.** 

"  And  has  no  other  person  done  it?** 
"  No !"  vociferated  the  teller.     *•  Let  me  know, 
for  mercy's  sake,  what  has  happened." 

"  Five  hundred  forged  notes  were  found  in  your 
drawer  last  night,  at  balancing.'' 
Carmichael  was  petrified. 
"  The  only  transaction  amounting  to  that  iden- 
tical sum,**  continued  the  magnate, "  was  a  letter 
of  credit  given  by  you  to  two  strangers,  knows, 
apparently,  to  no  one  in  the  bank  but  yourself— 
and  whom,  it  now  appears,  you  had  taken  home  to 
dinner,  and  with  them  spent  the  evening  in  each,  a 
way  as  to  unfit  you  for  the  proper  discharge  of 
your  duties  in  this  establishment." 

"  I  declare  solemnly  before  my  Maker,"  replied 
Carmichael,  whose  tongue  was  now  unloosed,  "  I 
declare  [solemnly,  although  it  were  the  last  words 
that  I  ever  had  to  utter,  that  I  had  no  idea  that 
the  notes  were  forged." 
"  Did  you  examine  them  ?' 
"  I  did  not" 

"Were  not  my  orders,  I  mean  those  of  the 
directors,  most  imperative  that  in  every  case 
where  strangers  came  forward,  and,  indeed,  in 
every  case  wnatever,  the  most  strict  watch  should 
be  kept  as  to  the  kind  of  paper  received  by  the 
tellers?  How,  therefore,  could  you  presume  to 
take  the  notes  from  these  parties  without  exami- 
nation ?" 

"  They  were  friends  of  Williamson's." 
"  Then  if  they  are  your  friends  yon  will  know 
where  to  find  them ;  for  as  sure  as  my  name  is 
Compound,  if  that  letter  of  credit  is  paid  in  Lon- 
don you  shall  repay  it^  as  well  as  replace  Uie 
forged  notes.  As  to  ulterior  measures,  the  direc- 
tors will  settle  these.  In  the  meantime,  you  had 
better  look  after  yoxa  friends,  as  you  call  them." 

Like  the  guilty  king  of  old,  Carmichael  saw  a 
handwriting  on  the  wall,  and  the  ominous  chanc- 
ters  that  dawned  before  kis  terrified  imagination 
resolved  themselves  into  the  words,  Oxns  Thousavd 
Pounds.  Just  about  one  half  of  the  accumuUited 
savings  of  the  teller's  professional  career.  What 
was  to  be  done  ? 

"They  are  not  my  friends,**  replied  the  subdned 
functionary. 

"  And  do  you  know  that  they  are  thia  William- 
son's friends  T  asked  the  manager. 

"  This  Williamson's  I"  that  was  the  unkindest 
cut  of  all.  Money,  reputation,  were  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  ignoring  of  the  idol  of  his  sonl ! 
But  Carmichael  had  no  courage  to  defend  eren 
Williamson,  and  he  answered  softly. 
"  They  told  me,  sir,  that  they  were  hia  friends.** 
"  And  did  you  believe  them  on  no  other  tes- 
timony ?" 

"I  met  one  of  them,  a  conmtercial  traveller, 
some  twelve  months  ago,  at  Johnny  Dowie's.'* 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  in  the  habit  of  frequenting 
Dowie*s,  sir  T 
"  Not  in  the  least,  I  assure  you.*' 
Mr.  Transfer  coloured  at  this  stage,  as  he  had 
been  in  Mr.  Dowie's  the  night  before. 

"Well,  sir,"  continued  the  manager,  "yon  know 
your  position ;  mako  the  beat  of  it    Yon  are  at 
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liberty  to  instituto  a  search  for  these  men,  although 
I  have  great  doubts  if  yoa  will  now  find  them  in 
Edinburgh.  The  rest  must  be  left  to  the  direc- 
tors." 

Mr.  Garmichael  bowed  and  left  the  presence- 
chamber.  He  felt  for  his  watch,  which  he  now 
missed  for  the  first  time,  and  was  about  to  des- 
patch a  messenger  for  it  when,  looking  up,  he  con- 
fronted his  sister  Kate. 

**  I  have  left  my  watch  in  my  bedroom,  Kate. 
Do  run  for  it ;  I  am  in  a  great  hurry.  Something 
very  serious  has  happened." 

''Yes;  something  very  serious  has  happened 
indeed.  Your  watch  is  gone,  my  ring  is  gone, 
my  aunt*B  silver  forks  are  gone,  my  mother's  fish- 
slice and  my  grandmother*B  candlesticks  are  gone 
— all  gone — clean  gone ;  forbye  ither  things  that 
we  havena  yet  discovered,  but  which  we'll  ken  o' 
sane  enough." 

"  Who  has  taken  them,  Kate  ?"  asked  the  teller, 
although  he  scarcely  knew  what  he  was  saying. 

''Who  has  taken  them?  wha  bit  your  grand 
company.** 

"  Impossible  !   Friends  of  Williamson  I" 

"Frecns  o'  the  deevil,  that  I  shud  sae  the  like ! 
I'm  certain  that  yon  twa  are  no  more  gentlemen 
than  our  cats  are  gentlemen  I  The  Komal  fallow 
IB  a  born  blackguard,  and  his  neebor  is  no  meikle 
better.  They  kept  winking  at  one  anither  the 
hale  nicht,  and  the  Kornal  was  twice  i'  the  kitchen. 
He  pretended  that  he  wanted  to  mak*  love  to  Jean, 
and  the  silly  tawpie  believed  him ;  but,  my  certie, 
there's  nae  doot  what  he  was  really  wantin*." 

"It  is  really  remarkable  that  friends  o'  Wil- 
liamson— " 

**  Preens  o*  Williamson  again !  I  tell  ye,  man, 
it's  my  firm  belief  that  Williamson  never  saw  them 
between  the  e'en." 

"  If  I  really  thocht  that  they  were  impostors — " 

"Thocht  that  they  were  impostors?  is  the  man 
in  his  judgment?  Will  you  go  at  once  to  the 
bailies,  and  see  and  get  the  villains  catched,  or  are 
you  to  leave  me  to  do  that  ?  What  do  you  stand 
shaking  that  way  for  ?" 

Mr.  Transfer  came  up. 

"  Mr.  Transfer,  did  ye  ever  hear  the  like  o*  this  ? 
Twa  villains  imposed  on  Jamie  here  yesterday, 
and  pretended  that  they  were  freens  o*  William- 
son's; and  he  asked  them  to  their  dinner,  and  the 
knaves  ha'e  cleared  the  hoose  o'  everything  they 
could  lay  their  hands  upon,  watches,  rings,  spoons, 
and  the  very  candlesticks;  and  here  he  stands 
donnert  and  demented,  and  winna  move  a  single 
fit  to  go  to  the  provost  and  bailies  that  the  scoon- 
drela  may  be  seen  after !" 

*'  I  am  afraid  that  worse  than  even  that  has  hap- 
pened," said  the  mechanical  accountant 

**'  Waur  than  ha'eing  your  property  stolen  from 
under  jrour  very  nose,  Mr.  Transfer  ?  Wed,  some 
folks  are  really  Job's  comforters,  after  a' ;  but  I 
can  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mr.  Transferi  if  your  wife 
had  got  her  spoons,  and  her  rings,  and  her  candle- 
sticks spuilzied,  neither  she  nor  you  wad  ha'e 
crawed  sae  cronse." 

"  I'm  sorry  for  you,  ma'am,"  replied  the  sedate 
official ;  •'  but  these  same  men  left  with  your  bro- 


ther five  hundred  pounds  worth  of  forged  notes, 
and  got  a  cheque  on  London  for  other  five,  which 
will  very  likely  be  paid  before  we  can  stop  it" 

Her  brother's  stupor,  the  stififness  of  the  accoun- 
tant, the  whisperings  and  peculiar  looks  of  all 
round,  now  stood  explained  to  poor  Kate,  as  the 
astounding  news  fell  on  her  startled  ear.  It  con- 
verted her  in  an  instant  to  the  kind,  affectionate, 
sympathising  sister. 

"Jamie!"  she  exclaimed,  in  an  earnest,  pas- 
sionate tone  which  cannot  be  described  on  paper. 

The  voice  of  real  sympathy  heard  in  the  hour 
of  distrust  is  ever  welcome,  and  the  sound  of  that 
simple  word,  uttered  by  one  who  was  ever  ready 
with  her  aid  when  real  necessity  required  her 
interference,  did  much  to  compose  the  disturbed 
nerves  of  Garmichael. 

"  Kate,"  said  he  after  a  pause,  "  I'll  do  whatever 
you  like." 

"  Come  away,  then,"  returned  Kate,  pulling  his 
sleeve ;  "  this  is  no  the  place  for  ye  noo.  When 
I  was  last  here,  ye  was  a  big  man,  and  a'  the  clerks 
lookit  up  to  ye ;  but  see  hoo  they  look  noo ! 
When  a  man's  back  is  at  the  wa',  he'll  soon  fin'  oot 
that  beyond  his  ain  fireside  he  has  few  freens.  But 
I'll  no  think  the  waur  o'  you,  Jamie,  though  ye 
have  made  a  mistak',  although  it  should  be  three 
times  five  himder  pounds." 

"  Thank  you,  Kate — ^thank  you  very  kindly. 
I  don't  think  I  over  knew  you  before,  Kate ;"  and 
he  squeezed  his  sister's  hand  firmly,  as  they  now 
stood  in  the  open  street. 

'•  Maybe  no,  Jamie  ;  and  maybe  ye  wad  never 
ha'e  kent  me  unless  this  had  happened.  Ye  micht 
ha'e  looked  upon  me  as  a  sour,  cankered,  ill-nntured 
auld  maid ;  and  ye  micht  ha'e  seen  me  die  in  that 
belief,  and  pit  into  my  coffin,  and  laid  me  in  the 
mools  i'  the  Greyfriars  kirk-yard,  and  thocht  yer- 
sel  weel  quit  o'  me,  and  ta'en  a  housekeeper  and 
enjoyed  yersel'  wi'  your  companies,  and  been  glad 
that  your  dour  auld  sister  wasna  there  to  vex  you. 
But,  Jamie,  bluid's  thicker  than  water ;  and  when 
I  mind  hoo  your  mither  used  to  kiss  and  cuddle 
you  when  you  was  a  bairn,  and  wad  hardly  let  the 
very  air  blaw  upon  you ;  and  when  I  think  hoo 
proud  she  wad  ha'e  been,  had  she  been  living,  to 
see  you  in  the  bank,  and  hoo,  had  slie  kent  o'  this 
news,  she  wad  ha'e  clasped  you  to  her  heart,  and 
gaen  through  fire  and  water  to  ha'e  saved  you — 
oh,  Jamie,  hoo  can  I  mind  on  tliis,  and  think  of 
yon,  her  only  son  and  my  only  brither,  and  no  try 
to  comfort  you  at  a  time  like  this  ?  But  cheer  up ! 
when  things  are  at  the  warst,  they  mend :  the  vil- 
lains may  not  be  oot  o'  the  town  yet;  and  if  they're 
catched,  they  may  no  have  spent  the  siller ;  and  if 
it  be  got  back,  we'll  no  mind  the  things  at  liame — 
they  can  be  got  again.  Hoo  much  siller  have  they 
run  off  wi' :" 

"  I  am  liable  for  a  thousand  pounds."         ' 
"  Mercy  nie !  that's  an  awfu'  soom.    But,  Jamie, 
I've  lang  been  savin*,  and  I  can  help  you  to  twa, 
three  hunder  pund  my*?cr." 

"Not  a  penny,  Kate — not  a  penny  o'your  hard- 
won  money :  if  ye  have  saved,  ye  must  havo 
pinched.  I  can  stand  the  payment  of  the  money 
perfectly  well,  although  it  will  wcli-nigh  clear  mo 
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out ;  but  it*s  the  disgrace  o*  the  thing.  And  then 
Mr.  Compound  was  to  call  a  meeting  o*  the  direc- 
tors, in  order  that  I  might  be  dismissed ;  and  ye 
know  I  never  could  hand  up  my  head  in  the  streets 
if  I  were  dismissed  from  that  bank." 

"  There*8  no  fear  o'  ye  being  dismissed,"  said 
the  encouraging  Eotte ;  **\f  the  siller's  paid,  they* II 
never  think  o'  parting  wi'  ye — it's  your  first  and 
only  mistak*,  and  they  surely  never  will  be  sae  hard 
as  that.  And  we'll  jist  live  together  happier  than 
ever — ^maybe  a  little  sparer." 

"  Yes,  Kate," answered  the  subdued  teller;  "and 
if  this  business  was  over,  I'll  never  go  out  at 
night,  and  never  go  near-hand  Johnnie  Dowie's, 
but  always  remain  at  home  wi'  you  and  read  the 
new8j)apers." 

**  We'll  see,"  answered  Kate,  in  a  drier  tone 
than  she  had  yet  assumed ;  for  she  knew  that  weak 
man,  in  his  ^)enitential  moments,  is  apt  to  make 
promises  to  weak  woman  which,  somehow,  are 
never  fulfilled  when  that  cold  to-morrow  comes 
which  tests  all  resolutions  of  male  as  well  as  of 
female  origin. 

By  this  time,  the  brother  and  sister  had  reached 
the  bailie-court  where  depredators  were  tried  and 
finally  punished  for  petty  crimes,  and  where  others 
of  greater  calibre  w^ere  subjected  to  preliminary 
examination  prior  to  their  being  remitted  to  a 
higher  tribunal.  Within  the  precincts  of  this  seat 
of  judgment,  Mr.  Sharpnose,  the  procurator-fiscal 
for  the  city,  and  other  functionaries  connected  with 
the  administration  of  justice,  were  located  ;  and  as 
he  was  the  greatest  terror  to  evil-doers  known  in 
Edina  at  the  time,  Mr.  and  Miss  Carmichael  pro- 
ceeded to  his  chambers  to  lay  their  plaint  before 
him. 

Mr.  Sharpnose,  as  his  name  betokened — for 
words  are  not  the  arbitrary  signs  which  some 
modern  philologists  would  have  us  to  believe — 
was  remarkable  for  the  length  and  sharpness  of 
the  olfactory  organ  of  the  face ;  moreover,  be  bad 
light-grey  goggle  eyes ;  and  being  wearied  from 
day  to  day  with  the  contradiction  of  the  witnesses 
whom  he  had  to  precognosce,  he  came  to  regard 
nil  bipeds  who  stood  at  the  railings  of  his  desk  as 
abstractions  of  the  idea  pests.  He  never  by  possi- 
bility lifted  his  eyes  to  ascertain  the  person  or  qua- 
lity of  complainers,  and  in  so  far  his  discharge  of 
justice  might  be  said  to  be  blind.  When  asto- 
nished, he  stared  through  his  spectacles  at  the  lid 
of  his  desk ;  if  he  got  more  astonished  or  angry, 
he  always  opened  his  eyes  and  stared  the  harder; 
and  continued  this  process  so  intently  day  by  day, 
tliat  Torry  and  the  other  Parliament-house  clerks 
had  it  that  he  stared  through  three  pairs  of  bar- 
nacles in  the  course  of  a  year,  besides  having,  on 
the  occasion  of  examining  a  very  deaf  old  woman, 
burned  through  a  hole  on  the  lid  of  the  desk 
n!orcsaid. 

"We  have  been  robbit,  Maisler  Sharpnose," 
said  Kate. 

"Who's  we?    Quick!     Who's  we?' 

*'  We  I"  replied  Kate,  "  it's  us." 

Here  the  procurator  prefaced  his  repetition  of 
the  next  question  with  an  unsavoury  oath  not 
quotable  by  pen  polite. 


"What  is  your  name,  woman?  if  ye  are  a 
woman." 

"  Was  there  ever  sic  impudence?^ 

"  I  say,  woman,  tell  your  name,  or  leave  the 
office,  will  you?    Quick  V 

**  My  name  is  Katherine  Carmichael,"  replied 
our  chafed  lady  friend. 

"Who  do  you  complain  of  as  having  robbed 
you?" 

"  Na ;  it's  no  me  that  complains ;  it  a  my  bro- 
ther here  that  does  that" 

"Then  why  the  devil  doesn't  your  brother 
speak?  Is  ho  dumb?  What  is  your  name? 
Quick !" 

"  It's  me,  Mr.  Sharpnose.  Ye  ken  me,**  said 
Mr.  Carmichael  in  his  blandest  voice. 

"  I  know  nobody.  Name,  profession,  reddencc. 
Quick !" 

Mr.  Carmichael  gave  the  particulars  requested. 

"  W^ho  robbed  ?  and  what,  and  when  ?     Quick ! ' 

"  Two  men ;  one  called  Colonel  Flint,  and  the 
other  a  bagman,  called  Copley,  who  used  to  travel 
for  an  English  ironmongery  house." 

"  W^hat  robbed  ?    Quick!" 

"  Robbed  the  Thistle  Bank,  by  stealing  its  notes 
and  laying  down  forged  ones  instead,  and  getting 
a  letter  of  credit  on  London  for  five  hundred  on 
the  faith  of  the  forged  notes." 

"  And  they  stole  my  ring,  and  my  annt's  silver 
forks  that  she  got  in  a  present  from  Mr.  Shanks  of 
Aberdeen,  when  she  waa  married,  and  my  mither's 
fish-slice,  and  my  grandmither  s  candleeticks." 

"  W^oman,  hold  tongue.  Court  don't  know  you. 
That  is — ^let  me  see;  woman  not  known,  nor  nncle, 
nor  aunt,  nor  mother,  nor  grandmother.  Name. 
Quick  I" 

"That  man  would  deave  a  miller.  We  had 
better  speak  to  a  shirra's  oflicer  at  aince." 

"  Woman,  stop  I  Was  Colonel  Flint  a  fellow — 
let  me  see;  red  nose, pimpled  face,  black  whiskerSk 
height,  without  shoes,  five  feet  eight  and  a  quarter. 
Cuts  capers.    That  him  ?" 

"  The  very  man,"  replied  Kate. 

"  Then  he's  in  custody  in  the  bailie  court  Go 
and  give  evidence.     Next  case !" 

Tlie  brother  and  sister  went  as  directed  by  Mr. 
Sharpnose.  What  happened  the  reader,  if  he  has 
any  curiosity  to  know,  will  find  in  the  next  chapter. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

TBI   COLONKL  IH   DIFFICULTY. 

Mr.  Flint  having  deemed  it  expedient  to  leave 
Edinburgh  and  return  to  London,  without  waiting 
till  his  comrade,  Mr.  Copl^,  had  finished  hid 
Scotch  business,  he  (Flint)  presented  himself  at  a 
coach-office  for  the  purpose  of  booking  as  a  pas- 
senger from  the  one  capital  to  the  other.  The 
gallant  gentleman's  presentation  of  himself  would 
not  probably  have  been  a  suspicious  circumstance, 
had  he  not  thought  proper  to  offer  at  the  same 
time  a  ten -pound  note  in  )>ayment  of  his  fare, 
which  decidedly  excited  the  distrust  of  the  clerks 
in  the  office.  As  these  functionaries  had  already 
been  frequently  imposed  on  by  the  spurious  paper 
in  which  the  Colonel  was  in  the  habit  of  dealing, 
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experience  had  taught  them  considerable  sharp- 
ness in  discriminating  between  what  was  real  and 
what  was  fictitious  in  the  way  of  legal  tender. 
They  had  no  difficulty  in  deciding  that  the  Colonel's 
note  was  spurious ;  and  one  of  them  having  handed 
it  to  the  other,  and  enforced  the  reference  by  a 
significant  pedal  accompaniment,  both  with  won- 
derful unanimity  sprang  from  their  desks,  and, 
collaring  the  warrior,  loudly  called  out  for  a  con- 
stable. 

The  Colonel,  whose  self-possession  never  forsook 
him,  be  the  emergency  what  it  might,  politely 
reasoned  with  his  assailants  in  regard  to  their 
breach  of  decorum. 

"  It  8  of  no  use  to  blarney,"  said  one  of  them, 
"  that's  a  forged  note ;  and  when  we  take  forged 
notes  we  have  to  pay  for  them,  whatever  you  have 
to  do,  my  fine  fellow." 

The  Colonel  protested  he  was  a  gentleman,  and 
certainly  he  swore  very  like  a  gentleman  of  the 
end  of  last  century ;  but  the  asseveration  of  his 
quality  produced  little  effect  on  his  accusers,  who 
still  continued  calling  on  the  passengers  in  the 
street  to  aid  them  in  procuring  an  emissary  of 
justice. 

"If,"  said  the  clerk  whose  fist  was  the  most 
rigidly  imbedded  in  the  Colonel's  collar,  "  the  note 
is  not  forged,  the  bailies  will  let  you  off;  and  if  it 
is,  they  will  send  you  where  you  should  be.  So  to 
the  bailies  you  must  come,  gentleman  or  not." 

*'Well/'  replied  the  officer,  ''since  it  is  your 
pleasure,  I  shall  go  before  any  magistrate  that  you 
think  fit ;  but  mark  me,  I  shall  have  my  revenge. 
My  friend,  Admiral  Benbow,  was  once  by  mistake 
pulled  up  before  the  River  Police  in  a  similar  way ; 
and  his  rank  being  discovered,  as  mine  will  assu- 
redly be,  he  was  invited  to  take  a  seat  on  the  bench, 
and  gave  his  valuable  aid  in  enabling  the  judge 
to  come  to  a  decision  as  to  the  amount  of  fine  to 
be  imposed  on  his  persecutors ;  and  they  narrowly 
escaped  the  hulks,  I  assure  you.  I  do  not  mention 
this  little  anecdote  by  way  of  frightening  you,  but 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  caution ;  the 
best  of  lis  may  be  led  away  by  our  feelings,  and 
in  these  days  of  crime  a  horror  of  forged  notes  is 
commendable — ^very.  Come  away,  gentlemen.  111 
take  you  to  a  magistrate." 

The  nonchalance  of  the  Colonel  staggered  the 
worthy  clerks ;  but  having  once  committed  them- 
selves, they  were  determined  that  their  captive 
should  be  placed  at  the  bar — a  resolution  in  the 
propriety  of  which  they  were  confirmed  by  a 
presentiment  that  the  bloom  of  the  officer's  face, 
and  the  half-sleepy,  half  gin-and-water  expression 
of  his  eyes,  did  not  bear  out  the  aristocratic  cha- 
racter which  he  claimed  for  himself.  To  the 
bailie-court,  accordingly,  the  party  adjourned  by 
voluntary  agreement. 

The  judge  for  the  day  was  Bailie  Crawford,  a 
clothier  by  trade,  who,  having  a  tall,  thin  person, 
and  a  face  to  match,  had  somehow  or  other  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  "  gentility"  of  the  town- 
council  was  very  much  in  his  keeping.  He  had 
got  into  office  over  the  head  of  our  friend  Deacon 
Elliot,  who,  by  the  uppish  burghers,  was  considered 
less  *'  genteel ;"  and  it  was  whispered  that  nothing 


short  of  the  civic  chair  would  satisfy  the  Bailie's 
ambition.  Well,  poor  man,  he  never  attained  to 
that  dignity ;  but  let  his  now  mouldering  bones 
receive  this  consolation,  that  had  he  been  elected 
lord  provost,  his  name  would  have  been  as  little 
known  to  posterity  in  that  august  capacity  as  it 
now  is  in  the  lesser  splendour  of  a  magisterial 
chair.  Bailie  Crawford  had  become  prematurely 
bald,  and  he  wore  an  elaborate  wig,  the  many 
curls  of  which  he  shook  ominously  at  transgres- 
sors. Bailie  Crawford  thought  he  had  a  fine  voice, 
and  he  fulminated  loud  anathemas  against  apple- 
women  and  breechless  urchins  who  overstepped 
the  letter  of  Edina's  laws  against  street-offences. 
Bailie  Crawford  thought  he  had  a  fine  face,  and  he 
knitted  his  brows  and  frowned  terror  on  all  around, 

As  on  tapsters'  tricks  and  tailors'  biDs 
He  Mt  tne  seal  of  fate. 

The  Bailie  had  just  sentenced  a  blind  pensioner 
to  three  days  on  bread  and  water  for  some  offence 
which,  like  the  Bailie's  own  memory,  both  history 
and  tradition  have  declined  recording,  when  the 
clerks  ushered  their  prisoner  into  court. 

"  My  lord,"  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  bowing  low 
to  the  bench  and  placing  his  hand  and  his  hat  on 
his  heart;  "my  lord,  it  gives  me  the  highest 
satisfaction  to  find  a  gentleman  of  your  lordship's 
appearance  on  that  important  bench.  As  my  tutor, 
who  is  now  Dean  of  Carlisle,  used  to  say  to  me, 
'  Frederick,*  said  he,  '  when  you  have  to  deal 
with  a  gentleman  you  are  always  safe ;'  and  I  know, 
my  lord,  indeed  I  feel  assured,  that  that  is  my 

fosition  on  the  present  occasion.  Well,  my  lord, 
appear  before  your  lordship's  court  in  order  to 
claim  your  lordship's  protection." 

"  You  shall  have  it,"  replied  the  self-complacent 
magnate. 

** Thank  you,  my  lord,  ten  thousand  thanks; 
although  the  assurance  which  you  are  now  so 
graciously  pleased  to  make  is  nothing  more  than 
what  I  expected  from  the  first  moment  that  my 
eye  had  the  felicity  of  resting  on  your  lordship's 
appearance." 

"  How  can  I  serve  you,  sir  ?"  asked  the  delighted 
bailie,  who, recollecting  sundry  snubs  which  he  had 
received  from  his  brother  councillors,  began  to 
think  that  there  really  was  something,  after  all,  in 
the  adage,  that  it  takes  a  gentleman  to  know  a 
gentleman. 

"  Briefly,  my  lord,  the  case  is  this.  My  name 
is  Fisher,  Major  Fisher,  of  the  Thirty -third.  I  am 
on  my  way  to  London,  having  been  suddenly  re- 
called by  the  illness  of  a  relative.  I  was  in  the 
coach-office,  taking  my  scat,  when,  on  presenting 
money  for  the  fare,  these  two  individuals,  these 
two  standing  there,  my  lord — excuse  my  feel- 
ings, my  lord,  I  am  at  best  but  human ;  and  that 
sabre-cut  which  I  received  at  the  siege  of  Sering- 
apatam,  and  which  had  to  be  trepanned  with  silver, 
it  may  have  slightly  affected  my  mental  coolness. 
I  do  not,  my  lord,  observe,  I  do  not  positively  say 
it  has  ;  but  what  I  assert  is,  it  may  have  affected 
my  mind  slightly  when  I  yield  to  strong  emotions. 
That  cut,  my  lord — ^it  may  look  like  egotism,  speak- 
ing of  these  things  in  an  open  court — but  had  it 
not  been  for  that  sabre-cut  on  the  forehead  [a  pot- 
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house  contusion],  I  should  have  killed  Uyder  All 
and  made  Tippoo  Saib  a  prisoner  with  my  own 
hand.  Now,  my  lord,  considering  these  things, 
for  those  two  persons — ** 

"  Did  they  assault  you,  sir?"  asked  tlie  bailie, 
looking  dignified. 

"  Worse,  my  lord."* 

•*  How  ?'  and  here  the  curls  shook  at  the  two 
clerks. 

"  Oh,  my  lord,  I  am  really  ashamed,  and  yet  I 
suppose  for  form  s  sake  I  must  tell  the  story. 
Well,  then,  my  lord — ^no,  dem  it,  no ;  when  I 
think  of  Lord  Cornwall  is  wringing  my  hand  in 
the  field  of  battle,  and  saying,  *  God  bless  yon, 
Flint,  I  mean  Fisher,  my  boy" — but  no  matter. 
My  lord,  they  said  that  the  ten-pound  note  which 
I  had  put  down  was  forged.  Think  of  the  indig- 
nity. They  called  for  a  constable ;  but  I  told  them 
tliat  I  should  bring  them  before  a  magistrate  and 
have  them  severely  punished.  There,  my  lord,  is 
my  card ;  and,  my  lord,  send  to  Edinburgh  Castle, 
and  ask  any  of  the  officers  of  the  Fortieth,  which 
I  believe  is  the  regiment  presently  quartered  here, 
and  ask  any  one  of  the  officers  who  served  in  the 
East  if  they  have  not  heard  of  Major  Fisher.  I 
do  not  ask  for  any  heavy  punishment  against  these 
men,  but  certainly  I  do  claim  and  expect  such  an 
expression  of  your  lordship's  disapprobation  as 
shall  allow  officers  and  gentlemen  to  walk  your 
street  and  book  seats  in  his  Majesty's  mail,  with- 
out being  exposed  to  contumely  and  insult" 

"  What  do  you  say,  men  ?"  asked  the  magistrate. 

"  Here  is  the  note,"  replied  the  first  clerk,  "and 
here  is  my  comrade  ready  to  swear  that  he  received 
it  from  this  gentleman." 

The  clerk  handed  it  to  the  bailie,  who  examined 
it,  shook  his  curls,  and  then  handed  it  to  Mr. 
Sharpnose. 

"Forged!"  screamed  the  Procurator-fiscal. 

"Did  you  say  forged,  sir?"  asked  the  Colonel, 
"coolly,  deliberately  say  Forged?" 

"  Yes." 

''Then,  sir,  I  am  afraid  some  other  notes  that  I 
may  have  about  me  may  be  no  better.  Will  you 
have  the  kindness  to  do  me  the  favour  of  looking 
at  these  docimients,"  and  the  Colonel  handed  a 
parcel  of  notes  to  Sharpnose. 

The  Procurator  scrutinised  the  notes  carefully, 
holding  them  up  to  the  light  and  using  other  de- 
tective experiments,  which  the  Colonel  beheld  vnih 
a  mild  curiosity  tnily  resigned  and  beautiful. 

"  Forged,  every  soul  of  them,"  shrieked  the 
Procurator. 

"  Well,  that  is  deplorable,"  remarked  the 
Colonel,  applying  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes. 
"I  assure  you,  my  lord,  I  do  not  allow  myself 
to  be  overcome  lor  my  own  Iofs,  or  for  the 
young  mans  ruin,  but  for  his  mother — his 
mother!  I  think  of  her,  and  her  only.  I  pre- 
sume, my  lord,  you  are,  like  myself,  a  parent" 
Curls  nodded.  "Thought  as  much.  Well,  a 
young  officer,  one  Myles  Spencer,  ran  through  his 
money  and  I  lent  him  fifty  pounds.  I  met  him 
here  the  other  day,  and  being  disappointed  of  a 
remittance  from  the  War-office,  I  asked  him  for 
repayment  of  a  part  of  the  sum ;  interest  I  never 


intended  to  charge  him.  Had  he  told  mo  he  was 
in  poverty,  I  could  easily  have  applied  to  any  of 
the  banks ;  but,  good  heavens !  to  give  me  forged 
notes !  The  thing  is  so  moDstroos !  Keep  the^e 
notes,  my  lord.  I  would  not  for  the  workL  toach 
them.  Keep  them,  by  all  means :  they  may  be 
the  means  of  discovering  the  miscreant,  whom  I 
disown  from  this  moment  forward  for  ever." 

'*  Where  is  lie  to  be  found  ?"  inquired  the  bailie. 

"  At  one  Buchanan's — a  vintner,  I  believe,  in  the 
Kirkgate,  in  Leith,  or  some  such  place.  He  left 
his  regiment  on  account  of  an  irregularity,  and  is 
conceiding  himself  there." 

"  Strange,"  remarked  Sharpnose,  '*  I  had  an  ano- 
nymous scrawl  sent  me  by  post  to-day,  mentioning  * 
the  name  of  the  same  person.    Officers,  off  for  him , 
quick!" 

"  Search  the  premises  well,  officers,"  said  the 
Colonel,  '*  and  you  will  be  sure  to  find  notes." 

Shai*pno8e  now  stood  up,  and,  leaning  against 
the  bench,  whispered  in  the  ear  of  Bailie  Craw- 
ford ;  and  the  Colonel,  from  the  frequent  glances 
cast  at  him,  first  by  the  one  and  then  by  the  other, 
surmised,  not  without  reason,  that  he  was  the  sub- 
ject of  their  colloquy. 

"  If  I  am  not  intruding,  my  lord,"  resumed  the 
officer,  *'  may  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  remark  that, 
as  I  myself  have  been  deceived,  I  am  now  pre- 
pared to  depart  from  my  charge  against  these 
men,  and  trust  that,  on  their  niaking  a  suitable 
apology,  your  lordship  will  be  pleased  to  dismiss 
them."* 

**  His  lordship**  conferred  with  Sharpnose,  and 
then  stated  aloud  that  the  clerks  were  at  liberty 
to  depart  The  Colonel  regarded  the  laconic  mode 
in  which  they  were  dismissed,  without  rebuke 
or  censure,  as  a  bad  omen  for  himself,  and  he  in- 
wardly prayed  that  he  had  the  disposal  of  Mr. 
Sharpnose ;  as  he  was  confident  that  the  procura- 
tor was  turning  the  facile  magistrate  against  him. 
The  game  was  waxing  bold,  and  hard  to  be  played 
accordingly. 

"Can  I  do  anything  else  for  you,  my  lord?*' 
asked  the  warrior,  in  his  blandest  accents. 

"  None,  sir,'*  replied  the  Bailie,  ''  except  that,  as 
an  officer  so  high  in  his  Majesty's  service,  yoa 
will  not,  we  expect,  demur  at  being  put  to  a  little 
inconvenience  in  order  that  the  ends  of  justice  may 
be  served.** 

'*  Not  in  the  slightest,  my  dear  sir — I  mean  my 
lord.  Pray  how  can  I  serve  your  lordship  or  this 
learned  gentleman,  who  knows  the  law  so  well/' 

"  Too  much  jaw ! "  observed  the  Procurator  to 
his  assistant.  *'  He  shan*t  gammon  me,  any  how. 
Write  out  that  warrant — quick !" 

"  We  wish  you,"  said  the  Bailie,  "  to  remain 
here  until  the  officers  apprehend  the  person  yoa 
spoke  of." 

"  Rather  inconvenient  that,"  replied  the  Colonel, 
now  looking  cmbarraseed  for  the  first  time.  *'  I  have 
a  great  many  things  to  do." 

"  I  thought  you  were  on  the  point  of  starting- 
quick,  for  London,"*  observed  Sharpnose  drily. 

"  It  is  in  London  where  I  have  to  do  the  busi- 
ness,** replied  the  Colonel,  drawing  himself  up. 

Again  the  judge  and  his  assessor  conversed 
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apart,  and  again  the  Golonel  thought  the  tide  was 
setting  in  against  him. 

"  Major  Fisher,"  began  the  Bailie,  "  my  friend 
Mr.  Sharpnoee  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  cir- 
cumstance of  so  many  forged  notes  having  been 
carried  by  you,  and  one  of  them  having  been  pre- 
sented, entitles  the  court  to  detain  yon  in  custody ; 
but,  as  there  is  no  proof  of  wilful  uttering,  and  as 
— as — you — you — ^appear  to  be  a  gentleman,  the 
court  must  detain  you,  till  information  is  received 
regarding  that  person  in  Leith  that  you  have  re- 
ferred to." 

The  Colonel  bowed  low,  and  even  nodded  to 
Sharpnose. 

"I  do  not  object,"  said  he,  "to  the  detention, 
but,  for  family  reasons,  I  tremble  at  the  idea  of 
being  evidence  against  this  unfortunate  young 
man.  And,  although  it  is  a  rash  thing  for  one  to 
say  who  holds  his  Majesty's  commission,  yet  I 
trust  you  will  bear  with  me  if  I  express  a  hope 
that  the  search  may  not  be  successful.  The  officer 
Hajrs, '  may  he  be  got/  but  the  man  says, '  may  he 
not' " 

Sharpnose  waved  his  hand,  as  if  to  call  the  next 
case ;  but  the  truth  is,  there  were  no  more  to  call. 
The  Colonel  noted  the  gesture,  and  addressed  a 
valedictory  observation  to  the  judge. 

''I  am  troubled  with  gout,  my  lord,  at  this 
season  of  the  year ;  and  I  trust  that  the  apartment 
where  I  am  to  remain  under  parole,  if  it  have  not 
a  fire,  may  be  at  least  comfortable  otherwise." 

*'  You  may  take  a  seat  in  my  retiring-room,** 
answered  the  Bailie. 

And  accordingly  the  Colonel  was  ushered  into 
the  apartment  in  question  by  the  crier  of  the 
court,  while  one  of  the  town-guard  was  desired 
to  remain  in  the  room  along  with  the  remanded 
officer.  The  criminal  cases  being  over,  with  which 
the  procurator-fiscal  alone  had  to  do,  Mr.  Sharp- 
nose  retreated  to  his  own  chambers,  and  was  occu- 
pied as  we  have  described  when  Mr.  Carmichael 
and  his  sister  called  on  him  to  make  their  plaint 
against  the  Colonel  and  Copley. 

In  obedience  to  the  injunction  of  tlie  procurator, 
the  teller  and  his*  sister  proceeded  to  the  bailie- 
conrt  to  give  evidence  against  the  destroyer  of 
their  peace,  when  they  were  recalled  by  Sharp- 
nose. 

**  Come  back  here !  If  you  go  in  to  the  Bailie 
by  yourselves,  and  he  call  in  the  fellow,  he'll  hood- 


wink the  whole  of  you ;  ho  has  a  tongue  would 
whistle  a  bird  off  a  tree.  Wait  here  for  a  few 
minutes  till  this  paper  is  finished,  and  1*11  go  with 
you.    Quick  !*' 

The  assistant  wrote  as  if  his  fingers  were  shod 
with  lightning,  and  the  paper  was  finished,  and 
then  subscribed  by  Sharpnose,  and  finally  sealed 
and  addressed ;  and  then  the  party  threaded  their 
way  through  a  narrow  passage  to  the  hall  where 
Curl  Crawford  wielded  that  metaphorical  sword 
which  by  metaphorical  license  is  supposed  to  be  a 
terror  to  evil  doers. 

"  I  told  you,  Bailie,"  said  Sharpnose,  *'  that  fellow 
was  not  the  thing.  Here  is  Mr.  Carmichael,  of  the 
Thistle  Bank,  and  his  sister,  ready  to  swear  to  bank 
and  household  robberies  that  he  committed  against 
them,  no  farther  back  than  yesterday.  Call  him  in, 
crier — quick!" 

"Mr.  Sharpnose!*'  replied  the  chafed  Bailie, 
"  the  witnesses,  as  you  yourself  often  tell  me,  have 
not  seen  the  prisoner ;  and  how  can  he  be  convicted 
till  confronted  face  to  face?" 

"  That  won't  be  long,"  muttered  the  procurator. 

The  crier  re-entered  with  a  blank  face. 

"  Bring  him  in  !'*  roared  Sharpnose. 

"  He*s  not  there,  sir !" 

"  Not  there  I  Where's  the  town-guard  that  was 
left  to  take  charge  of  him  ?" 

"  He*s  not  there  either." 

"Death  and  fury  I" Hcreamed  Sharpnose,  rushing 
into  the  empty  retiring-room. 

Every  corner  was  searched,  but  no  trace ;  the 
door,  however,  leading  to  the  street  was  not  locked, 
and  the  mode  of  exit,  both  of  prisoner  and  guard, 
was  too  apparent. 

"  Send  to  the  C»iptain  for  the  guard-fellow  who 
watched  him !"  shrieked  Sharpnose. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  traitorous  town-guard  was 
dragged  in  and  interrogated. 

"  Parlin  Macpharlin !  *  said  the  Captain,  *'  fat  wye 
and  fat  for  did  yous  let  the  prisoner  off?'' 

"  She  gave  me  one  shillings,"  answered  Parlin, 
''  aud  bad  me  sheeks  the  len*  from  his  honour's 
glory  of  fat  she  called  him's  mornin'  paper ;  and  fan 
she  went  back,  she  was  no  more  to  be  sheen.  Oh, 
hon  a  righ  !*' 

"  Tam  rascal !"  said  the  gracious  Captain ;  and 
he  belaboiired  Parlin  with  the  flat  side  of  hb  enor- 
mous broadsword. 

(TV)  be  continued  in  our  next.) 
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**  Italy  is  a  geographical  expression.  The 
Italian  peninsula  is  composed  of  sovereign  states 
mutually  inde{>endent."  ..."  The  Emperor,  our 
august  master,  does  not  pretend  to  bo  an  Italian 
power.  He  contents  himself  with  being  the  chief 
of  his  own  empire.  Some  parts  of  his  empire 
extend  beyond  the  Alps.  He  desires  to  maintain 
them." 

Thus,  in  the  summer  of  IB  17,  in  despatches  to 


Count    Dietrichsteln,  ^vrote    Prince   Mettemich, 
then  at  the  head  of  Austrian  affairs. 

"  It  may  be  great  presumption  for  an  individual 
to  sketch  out  changes  in  the  map  of  Europe ;  but 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  arrangements  had 
been  made  by  which  the  territories  of  the  northern 
kingdom  of  Italy  had  been  extended  from  Genoa 
to  Venice  on  the  one  hand,  and  if,  on  the  other, 
arrangements  had  also  been  made  by  which  the 
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Tuscan  states  would  have  extended  from  Leghorn 
to  Aucona,  I  am  persuaded  that  such  arrange- 
ments would  have  contiibuted  to  the  peace  of 
Europe,  to  the  progress  of  civilisation,  and  unques- 
tionably to  the  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of 
the  people  of  Italy.  Nor  do  I  think  that  Austria 
would  have  been  lowered  in  the  scale  of  nations  if 
she  had  confined  her  territories  to  the  north  of  the 
Alps ;  for  then  she  would  have  been  limited  to  a 
degree  that  at  present  no  one  can  say  is  the  case." 

Thus,  in  the  summer  of  1852,  in  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  spoke  Viscount  Palmereton  * — 
no  longer  directing  the  Foreign  Afifairs  of  Great 
Britain. 

Five  years  have  passed  since  the  despatches  we 
have  quoted  were  written  to  the  Austrian  diplo- 
matist in  London — in  rebuke,  we  presume  we 
must  call  it,  of  the  Italian  tendencies  of  Lord 
Palmerston.  In  the  interval,  a  bloody  struggle 
has  taken  place  in  those  parts  of  *'  our  august 
master  s  "  empire  which  "  extend  beyond  the  Alps." 
The  sword  has  been  drawn  for  Italian  independ- 
ence, and  has  been  sheathed  in  discomfiture.  The 
*'  Emperor"  has  resumed  his  sway  in  his  portion 
of  Northern,  and,  it  would  seem  for  the  present, 
even  increased  his  influence,  his  domination,  in 
Central  Italy.  And  yet,  maugre  this  re-establish- 
ment of  imperial  authority  in  that  country,  maugre 
the  disastrous  issue  of  Italian  aspirations,  here  we 
have  the  same  Viscount  Palmerston,  in  his  place 
in  Parliament — not,  it  is  true,  as  a  Minister,  but 
with  all  the  weight  of  his  great  name  and  fame — 
uttering,  in  the  shape  of  regrets  for  the  past, 
words  which  we  may  fairly  consider  as  embodying 
wishes,  if  not  hopes,  for  the  future.  We  share 
those  wishes :  our  hopes  are,  it  is  true,  less  clear 
and  distinct  than  they. 

A  vast  clamour  was  raised  among  politicians  of 
a  certain  stamp  against  the  renowned  ex-Secretary 
for  the  line  he  pursued  in  Austro-Italian  matters. 
The  Ultra-Tory  allies  of  Austria  in  this  country 
were  infinitely  more  angry  with  his  lordship  for 
his  patronage  of  Italian  than  of  Hungarian  ^evol^ 
ers.  The  comparative  merits  of  the  two  insurrec- 
tions we  will  not  here  enter  upon.  But,  as  one 
principal  ground  of  attack  upon  Lord  Palmerston 
was  what  his  arraigners  called  an  unprecedented 
opposition  to  "  our  ancient  ally,"  we  think  we  can 
set  that  matter  fairly  at  rest,  as  far  as  Italian 
questions  are  concerned.  At  the  same  time,  we 
believe  that  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  territorial 
apportionment  of  Italy  will  be  interesting  to  our 
readers,  and  useful  in  enabling  them  to  embrace 
the  present  situation,  and  to  appreciate  possible 
eventualities. 

We  shall  not  go  further  back,  in  detail,  than 

the   peace  of  Utrecht,  and  for  this  reason:  that 

for   some   century   and  a  half  before   that  date 

the  Emperors  of  Germany  scarcely  possessed  for 

^  themselves  a  single  domain  on  Italian  soil.f 

In  the  imperial  dignity  of  old  the  royalty  of 

*  Times  report, 

t  The  Duoay  of  Mantua  was  seized  by  the  Emperor  Joseph 
I.,  it  is  trae,  bat  only  in  that  war  which  the  peace  of  Utrecnt 
terminated. 


Italy  was  involved  by  implication ;  but  for  a  long 
time  preceding  the  election  of  Charles  V.,  the 
Emperor's  authority  liad  been  growing  weaker  and 
weaker,  and  had  dwindled  down  to  the  usage  of  a 
few  feudal  rights  and  the  form  of  coronation  in 
that  country,  and  this  latter  had  been  omitted,  for 
good  reasons,  by  the  immediate  predecessors  of 
Charles — the  Emperors  Frederic  III.  and  Maxi- 
milian I.  Charles  V.  was  crowned  Emperor  and 
King  by  the  Pope ;  and  he  was  the  last  that  was 
so.  During  the  reign  of  that  potent  monarch, 
Naples,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Milan,  were,  here- 
ditarily in  the  three  first,  by  conquest  and  appro- 
priation in  the  last,  his  personal  possessions.  It 
was  decidedly  the  Spaniard  and  not  the  Germau 
that  dominated  beyond  the  Alps.  Upon  the  abdi- 
cation of  Charles  this  was  marked  with  greater 
distinctness.  It  was  then  (as  everybody  knows) 
that  the  division  of  the  Austrian  house  took 
place — the  Spanish  branch  forming  the  hereditarr, 
the  German  the  elective  line.  To  the  former  went 
all  the  Italian  possessions  of  Charles ;  and  ereu 
under  the  feeble  and  inefficient  princes  who  suc- 
ceeded Philip  II.  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  it  was 
still  the  Spaniard*s  grasp  that  was  fastened  upon 
Italy.  The  Emperor  s  titular  sovereignty,  it  i» 
true,  remained  (for  the  "Holy  Roman  Empire" 
remained)  over  certain  appurtenances  of  the 
Spanish  crown  in  that  country ;  but  the  actual  en- 
joyment and  the  substantial  power  lay  with  the 
latter;  and  had  the  interests  of  tlie  two  branches 
not  been  (as  they  almost  invariably  were  during 
that  period)  identical,  the  relations  of  vassal  and 
feudfiJ  lord  would  have  had  little  influence  indeed 
upon  the  action  of  one  of  the  parties. 

But  it  is  from  the  peace  of  Utreclit  we  pro- 
posed to  take  our  departure ;  for  it  is  then  that 
England  first  appears  with  any  weight  or  interest 
in  Italian  politics.  By  that  peace  the  Emperor 
obtained  of  the  spoils  of  the  Spanish  monarchy 
in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  Naples,  the  presidii 
of  Tuscany,  and  the  Duchy  of  Milan ;  but  the 
last  he  did  not  obtain  entire.  During  the  war  tliat 
preceded  that  treaty,  he  had  been  forced,  in  order  to 
detach  the  Duke  of  Savoy  from  the  French  cause,  to 
confer  on  him  certain  investitures.  Those  grants 
had  been  made  very  reluctantly  by  the  Emperor 
(Joseph  I.),  and  he  had  even  revoked  them.  Tlit- 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  however,  confirmed  the  Duke 
(Victor  Amadeus)  in  those  assignments — in  Mon- 
ferrat  and  in  the  districts  detached  from  the 
Milanese.  It  did  more.  It  gave  to  him  "  that 
famous  isle  of  the  Mediterranean,*  and  with  it 
the  royal  dignity.  King  of  Sicily  was  the  first 
regal  style  of  the  Alpine  duke,  whose  ambition, 
however,  pointed  elsewhere. 

Now,  in  that  treaty  of  peace,  England,  we  sup- 
pose it  will  be  admitted,  played  no  inferior  part : 
and  to  the  patronage  of  that  power  it  was  that  the 
Piedmontese  was  indebted  for  his  elevation  in  th<» 
scale  of  dignities,  and  for  the  advantageous  place 
altogether  which  he  occupied  in  the  treaty.  Eng- 
land, whilst,  in  order  to  counterbalance  the  acc^<- 
sion  to  French  power  by  the  establishment  of  a 
Bourbon  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  she  vindicated 
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for  her  ally  the  Emperor  the  great  bulk  of  the 
possessions  of  the  Spaniard  in  Italy,  at  the  same 
time  endeavoured  to  secure  something  of  a  coun- 
terpoise to  that  extensive  rule  by  the  aggrandiza- 
tion  and  promotion  of  the  House  of  Savoy.  England 
may  be  said  to  have  stood  sponsor  at  its  regal 
baptism,  and  to  have  rocked  the  cradle  of  its 
royalty.  So  distasteful,  in  fact,  to  the  Emperor 
was  this  undisguised  favour  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  Victor  Amadous,  that  he  refused  to  re- 
cognise the  latter  as  King  of  Sicily,  and  would  not 
accede  to  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 
It  ^vas  not  till  the  next  year  that  he  made  peace 
at  Baden,  when  as  some  compensation  (a  very 
moderate  one  certainly)  for  Sicily,  he  obtained 
Sardinia,  which,  with  a  topographical  no  less  than 
historical  propriety  that  cannot  be  too  much  ad- 
mired, the  negotiators  of  Utrecht  had  assigned  to 
that  equally  Mediterranean  and  ^maritime  power, 
the  Electorate  of  Bavaria ! 

Two  or  three  years  afterwards  Sicily  was  made 
over  to  the  Emperor,  and  Sardinia  given  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  by  the  Treaty  of  the  Quadruple 
Alliance  (1718) — an  alliance  formed  to  arrest  the 
ambitious  projects  of  Alberoni.  On  the  same  oc- 
casion the  Spaniard  was  re-introduced  into  Italy — 
in  but  circumscribed  limits,  it  is  true — in  the  per- 
son of  Don  Carlos,  to  whom  were  allotted  in  pros- 
pect the  Duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  and  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  then  occupied  by  the 
last  of  the  Medici.  We  shall  see  presently  how 
this  stipulation  ultimately  affected  Central  Italy. 


It  was  in  this  case,  too,  a  gainer.  True,  it  did 
some  service  for  its  gains ;  but  even  that  could  not 
render  less  bitter  to  the  Empress-Queen  the  sa- 
crifices she  was  compelled  to  make,  and  she  vented 
her  bitterness  upon  her  ally.  Great  Britain. 
England  had  backed,  if  not  suggested,  the  claims 
of  the  Piedmontese;  England  had  taken  the 
House  of  Savoy  under  its  special  patronage  ;  and 
the  fresh  subtractions  from  the  fair  Milanese 
at  the  Treaties  of  Worms  and  Aix-la-Chapelle 
(1743  and  1748)  were  resented  by  the  Court  of 
Vienna  to  such  a  degree  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  their  having  influenced  its  relations  to 
this  country  for  some  time  afterwards,  and  tended 
to  produce  that  rapprochement  between  Ilapsburg 
and  Bourbon,  in  which  the  rivalries  of  centuries 
were  forgotten,  and  in  which  the  daughter  of 
Rudolph's  race  stooped  to  conquer — the  Pompa- 
dour. Any  one  may  read  in  the  historian  of  the 
"  House  of  Austria"  the  wounded  pride  of  Maria 
Theresa,  the  soreness  she  took  no  pains  to  con- 
ceal in  her  intercourse  with  the  English  Ambas- 
sador, and  her  outbreaks  against  this  country  as 
the  6ause  of  her  mortifications. 

The  deductions  from  the  Milanese  just  alluded 
to — made  at  Worms  and  confirmed  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle — were  the  Valle  di  Novara  (that  is,  the 
Upper  Province  of  that  name)  and  the  Pavese. 
This  last  cession  completed  the  Sardinian  territory 
on  the  side  of  Milan.  Step  by  step,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  century,  the  Piedmontese 
princes  had  acquired  all  the  portions  of  that  splen- 


But  it  is  the  Sardinian  monarchy  that  first  con-   did  duchy  that  lay  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ticino. 


cerus  us. 

In  the  war  of  the  Polish  Succession  (from  1733 
to  1738)  the  maritime  powers,  England  and  Hol- 
land, usually  involved  in  any  important  European 
contest,  took  no  part.  But  the  Sardinian  jwwer 
was  a  gainer.  Only  this  time  it  was  to  an  enemy 
and  not  to  an  ally  that  the  price  was   paid  by 


From  this  date,  that  river  divides  the  sovereignties 
of  Hapsburg  and  Savoy. 

Such,  then,  was  the  territorial  progress  of  the 
Piedmontese  power  in  the  first  half  of  the  last 
century.  We  pass  over  all  the  intermediate  time 
until  the  great  settlement  of  1814-15,  as  affording, 
whether  in  the  stationary  position  of  the  monarchy. 


Austria — in  the  shape  of  more  territorial  cessions ; ;  or  in  its  vicissitudes  during  the  ware  of  the  French 
the  provinces  of  Tortona  and  Lower  Novara,  with  .  Revolution,  nothing  that  immediately  touches  our 


some  smaller  lordships,  and  the  Laughes  (a  dis- 
trict between  Montferrat  and  Piedmont)  to  be  held 
as  imperial  fiefj?. 

Next  came  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession. 
One  is  really  weary  of  these  wars  of  pure  lust  of 
aggrandisement  that  so  crowd  the  eighteentli  cen- 
tury— the  war  of  the  Spanish,  of  the  Polish,  of 
the  Austrian,  the  onl^-not-war  of  the  Bavarian 
Succession.  Nothing  but  wars  of  Succession ! 
Where  the  contests  did  not  bear  this  appellation. 


present  purpose.  At  the  Treaties  of  '14  and  *15, 
the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  again  rears  its  head  out 
of  that  vast  deluge  of  ambition  that  had  engulphed 
so  many  a  throne.  It  reappears,  and  ^vith  it  the 
patronage  of  England — patronage  extended  even 
to  the  length  of  dishonour  to  the  patron ;  for  the 
faith  of  Enf^land  had  been  pledged  to  the  Genoese 
for  the  restoration  of  their  ancient  independence 
when  Lord  W.  Bentinck  appeared  before  their 
city. 


their  motive  was  the  same — mere  lust  of  territory, !      We  may  here  mention,  by  the  bye,  that  the 


the  wanton  rapine  of  ambition.  In  effect,  from 
tlie  great  religious  to  the  great  political  devasta- 
tion— from  the  Thirtv  Years'  War  in  the  seven- 
teenth  to  the  French  Revolution  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  not  a  war  occun-ed  involving 
any  principles  dear  to  humanity,  disclosing  any 
growing  popular  opinion,  or  embodying  any  great 
national  sentiment.  Who,  for  instance,  ever  heard 
or  dreamed  of  Italian  indepeudence,  Italian  na- 
tionality in  those  days?  But  this  by  the  way. 
Let  us  see  how  the  Sardinian  power  fared  in  re- 
spect to  this  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession. 


Congress  of  Vienna,  to  which  appeal  is  so  often 
made,  was  not  the  sole  standard  of  the  international 
relations  of  Europe  at  the  epoch  from  which  its 
tenitorial  distribution,  so  long  undisturbed,  is  dated. 
That  Congress  stands  intermediately  between  the 
two  Treaties  of  Paris  of  May  1814  and  November 
1815.  However,  to  take  all  three  together,  they 
left  at  last  the  monarchy  of  the  House  of  Savoy  in 
possession  of  its  limits  of  179'^,  with  the  addition 
of  the  states  of  Genoa,  and  the  so-called  Imperial 
fiefs,  which,  formerly  attached  to  the  German 
Emperor,   had  been  ceded  to  form  part  of  the 
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Ligurian  Republic,  daring  its  short-lived  exist- 
ence. 

Now,  it  seems  to  us,  from  this  resume  of  terri- 
torial transactions  as  regards  Austria  and  Sardinia 
from  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  that  tlie 
accusation  of  having  taken  up  the  latter  as  a  pet- 
power,  and  having  thus  departed  from  traditional 
British  policy,  is  not  well  grounded  against  our 
late — and,  we  will  add,  great — Foreign  Minister. 
From  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  German 
Hapsburg  in  Italy  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  we  perceive  England  aiding  to  promote 
the  Piedmontese  sovereigns  on   important  occa- 
sions—  never  opposing  their  pretensions.      We 
perceive  this  country,  whilst  it  assisted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Austrian  for  the  counterac- 
tion of  the  Bourbon  influence,  at  the  same  time 
keeping  a  steady  and  vigilant  eye  upon  the  march 
of  the  Imperial  power  in  the  Italian  peninsula; 
and  as  it  advances,  pace  by  pace,  taking  care  to 
rear  and  to  encourage  at  its  side  anotlier  power,  to 
serve  as  a  check  to  over-prepondei*ance,  and  a  ral- 
lying-point  in  case  of  need.     In  extending,  then, 
her  protection  and  patronage,  to   the  House   of 
Savoy,  England,  acting  by  her  late  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, has  followed  a  policy  of  tradition.     But  it  is 
said  by  the  adversaries  of  Lord  Palmerston  that 
policy  has  been  pushed  too  far ;  it  has  ceased  to 
be  a  mere  precaution  for  the  purpose  of  counter- 
balancing Austrian   ascendancy  in  Italy ;   it  has 
assumed  all  but  an  aggressive  character,  for  the 
purj)ose  of  extending  that  power  altogether.     In 
short,  it  has  abetted  the  attempts  at  independence ; 
it  h&s  joined  in  the  cry  for  Italian  nationality. 
But  if  this  be  so,  we  think  it  can  be  shown  that  in 
so  doing  it  had  in  view  the  interests,  not  of  Italy 
alone,  but  also  of  Austria  herself,  and,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  Europe. 

First,  however,  we  will  just  sketch  for  our 
readers  the  territorial  vicissitudes  of  those  other 
portions  of  Italy  in  question,  in  order  to  show  how 
its  fair  sovereignties  were  tossed  about  between 
Bourbons  and  Hapsburgs ;  how  the  "  Great  Powers" 
handled  Italian  provinces  as  mere  merchandise; 
how  they  resorted  to  that  country  for  materials 
for  a  system  of  barter  to  settle  their  own  disputes. 
The  following  brief  resume  will  amply  bear  out  the 
truth  of  these  assertions. 

The  treaty  of  Utrecht,  as  we  have  seen,  gave 
to  the  imperial  branch  of  tho  Hapsburg  House 
Naples,  Milan,  and  the  ports  of  Tuscany.  To 
these  must  be  added  Mantua,  of  which  the  Em- 
peror Joseph  took  possession  during  the  war. 
Tuscany  was  then  in  possession  of  the  Medici ; 
Parma,  of  the  Farnese ;  Modena  (to  which  Miran- 
dola  had  lately  been  sold  by  tlie  Emperor)  of  the 
Este.  The  allotment  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily, 
made  under  this  treaty,  and  that  of  Baden  (a  sort 
of  supplement  to  it),  has  been  already  mentioned. 
So  it  was  the  German  that,  almost  exclusively, 
supplanted  the  Spaniard.  The  treaty  of  the 
Quadinple  Alliance  was  signed  five  yeare  after  that 
of  Utrecht.  Its  main  object,  undoubtedly,  was  to 
check  the  daring  ambition  and  arrest  tho  exorbitant 
projects  of  the  Cardinal- Adventurer ;  but  at  the 


same  time  it  seems  to  have  intended  to  counterpoise 
imperial  by  Spanish  influence  in  the  PeuinsaliL 
With  these  two  purposes,  as  regarded  Italian 
matters,  the  contracting  Powers  adjudged  Sicilr  to 
the  Austrian,  but  granted  the  eventual  successiooto 
Parma  aud  Placentia,  and  to  the  Grand  Ducbj  of 
Tuscany,  to  Don  Carlos  of  Spain,  with  investiture 
by  the  Emperor.  It  is  true  that  this  arrangement 
was  not  definitively  agreed  to  till  some  dozen 
years  afterwards,  nor  without  much  opposition  and 
many  a  shifting  alliance ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  it 
gave  occasion  to  the  only  trace  we  can  find  of  in- 
dependence or  national  spirit  in  all  these  drearr 
pages  of  Italian  chronicles.  The  Pope  protested, 
alleging  his  ancient  rights  over  Parma.  The 
Farnese  Duke  refused  to  acknowledge  any  but 
pontifical  sovereignty  over  his  Duchy.  Tbela:»t 
of  the  Medici,  not  admitting  even  that  wezzo  kr- 
mine,  asserted  "  divine  right"  in  its  most  direct 
and  unmitigated  acceptation. 

Three  years  sufficed  for  the  duration  of  tbb 
"  settlement*'  (as  used  to  be  said  of  that  ever  un- 
settled "  Eastern  Question"),  which  had  cost  so 
much  toil  and  trouble.  "It  was  a  singular  revo- 
lution," says,  justly  enough,  a  caustic  historian,  "a 
singular  turn  of  things,  that  deprived  Charles  VI. 
for  ever  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  again  enriched 
the  King  of  Sardinia  at  his  expense,  because  he 
(the  Emperor)  had  had  a  hand  in  giving  a  king  lo 
the  Poles."* 

The  war  of  the  Polish  Succession  was  termi- 
nated by  a  treaty  of  peace  in  1738.  In  accord- 
ance with  its  provisions,  Don  Carlos  quitted  Parma 
and  Placentia  for  Naples  and  Sicily,  conquered  bj 
him  during  the  wai\  The  two  duchies  he  resigned 
to  the  Emperor;  and,  moreover,  renounced  the 
right — which,  by  the  death  of  John  Gaston,  the 
last  of  the  Medici,  had  now  become  available— to 
the  succession  of  Tuscany,  resen-iiig,  however,  the 
Presidii  Tuscany  was  handed  over  to  the  consort 
of  that  princess  whose  inheritance  was  soon  to 
furnish  the  materials  for  yet  another  "  War  of 
Succession." 

Bella  genmt  alU ;  tu,  folix  Aastria,  nabe ; 
27am  que  Man  aliis,  dat  tibi  regna  Venus. 

It  was  a  duke  going  a-begging  for  a  duchv— this 
same  Fmucb,  erst  of  Lon-aine.  He  had  been 
compelled  to  abdicate  his  duchy  of  that  name  to 
soothe  the  disappointment  of  the  Posnanian 
Stanislaus,  and  the  mortified  dignity  of  his  son-ic- 
law,  Louis  XV.     Happily,  the  Etruijcao  vacancy 

•  Voltaire,  "Annales  do  rEmpiro."  The  whole  paJMgvis«» 
much  in  tho  Toin  of  the  writer,  and  eontaina  so  much  truth  of 
general  application,  that  we  hold  it  worth  ^itnctin^; 
"Rten,"  he  pruceeda,  *'ne  montro  mieax  qudle  &litit« 
ench&ine  tous  lea  erenemona,  ot  ae  jouo  de  la  prevojaxira  ^ 
hommes.  Son  bonheur  I'aTait  dear  foia  rendu  Tiet(«u>ttx  ^ 
150,000  Turcs;  ot  Kaplea  ot  Sicilo  lui  furcnt  enlercs  p«r 
10,000  Espagnola,  en  uno  aeulo  eainpafrne.  Aorait-on  iou^^ 
en  1700  que  Stanialaa,  polatin  de  Posnanio,  acrait  fait  rui  ^ 
Poloffne  par  Charles  XII. ;  au*ayant  perdu  la  PoIogae,.il  (k* 
▼iendrait  due  de  Loiraino;  et  que,  pourcettoraiaon  U  ob^^^,> 
la  maison  de  Lorraine  aurait  la  Tosoane  ?  St  on  r^flcf bit,' 
he  concludes,  "k  tous  lea  eT^nemens  qui  ont  troaUeetdiaa{« 
les  £tats.  on  trouvera  que  prosque  rien  n*eat  amr€  de  oe  q>0 
les  peuples  attendaient,  et  de  ce  que  les  politiqaes  avaicct 
preporu."  Clenching  conclusion!  and  which  maj  well  p^ 
U3  all  pause. 
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presented  itself.  All  parties  were  satisfied :  that 
is  to  say,  all  who  were  consulted.  Is  it  necessary 
to  add,  princes  were  tlie  parties,  not  the  people  ? 
And  thus  were  Italian  fortunes  affected  by  a 
quarrel  for  a  Sarmatian  throne ! 

Last  of  the  changes,  until  the  great  revolu- 
tionary shock  which  shattered  many  a  political 
edifice  and  displaced  dynasties,  native  or  foreign, 
old  or  new,  was  the  change  effected  by  the  Treaty 
of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  in  1748.  Italy  again  sup- 
plies the  compensation ;  for  it  was  in  consideration 
of  the  restitutions  made  by  France  of  its  con- 
quests in  Flanders  that  Parma  and  Placentia  were 
re-tronaferred  to  the  Bourbons  of  Spain.  Don 
Philip,  brother  of  Carlos  of  Naples,  and  son-in- 
law  to  Louis  XV.,  was  installed  in  those  duchies, 
to  which  Guastalla,  lopped  from  the  Duchy  of 
Mantua,  was  thrown  in  'par  dessus  le  marche. 

Here  then,  in  the  space  of  less  than  half  a 
century,  we  have  had  the  German  ousting  the 
Spaniard  from  Northern  and  Southern  Italy  ;*  the 
Spaniard  succeeding  the  Italian  in  a  principality 
of  Northern,')'  and  not  succeeding  him  in  CentralJ 
only  because  himself,  in  his  turn,  ousted  the 
German  from  Southern  Italy  ;§  the  German, 
again,  ousting  the  Spaniard  from  the  principality 

*  The  MOaneie  and  the  two  Sicilies,    f  Famui  and  Flaoentia. 
t  Tiucanj.  §  Naples  and  Sicily. 


of  Northern,"^  and  succeeding  the  Italian  iu  Cen- 
tral Italy  ;t  and  the  Spaniard,  yet  again,  ousting 
the  German  from  the  principality  of  Northern 
Italy.  X  What  an  absurd  embrcglio !  equal  in  in- 
tricacy to  the  House  that  Jack  built — in  logical 
sequence,  we  opine,  inferior  to  that  celebrated 
myth.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  what  a  sad  his- 
torical sjjectacle  !  The  famous  sonnet  of  Filicaja, 
written  a  century  before  the  date  we  hare  arrived 
at — that  magnificent  lament  for  a  stranger-ridden 
land  and  an  impotent  nationality — would  it  have 
found  much  less  cause  for  dropping  its  '*  melodious 
tears"  over  the  retrospect  of  that  half  hundred  we 
have  just  reviewed  ? 

Our  restricted  space  causes  us  to  reserve  the 
observations  we  have  further  to  offer  iu  connexion 
with  the  subject  of  this  paper.  Having  vindicated 
in  some  measure,  we  trust,  the  policy  pursued  in 
Austro-Italian  relations  by  this  country  under  the 
Palmerstonian  regime,  we  propose,  on  another 
occasion,  to  consider  the  bearings  of  that  policy 
if  carried  out  to  such  "  changes  in  the  map  of 
Europe,"  as  the  once  mighty  Minister,  now  become 
a  "  presumptuous  individual,"  with  a  pencil  that 
might  be  mistaken  for  a  Parthian  arrow,  "  sketched 
out." 


*  Fanna  and  Flaoentia. 


{  Parma  and  Placentia. 


t  Tuscany. 
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A  FEW  years  ago,  while  residing  at  the  Cape,  I 
became  acquainted  with  several  of  those  enterpri- 
sing tradera  who  are  engaged  in  the  lucrative  but 
rather  hazardous  traffic  with  the  natives  north 
of  the  Orange  River.  These  traders  are  some- 
tiroes  absent  for  more  than  two  years  from  the 
colony,  moving  about  with  their  waggons  and  ser- 
vants, from  one  tribe  to  another,  until  their  goods 
are  all  disposed  of,  when  they  return  to  Graham*s 
Town  or  Cape  Town  with  the  cattle,  hides,  ivory, 
ostrich  feathers,  and  other  valuables,  into  which 
their  original  merchandise  has  been  converted, 
usually  at  a  profit  of  some  four  or  five  hundred  per 
cent.  Most  of  those  traders  whom  I  knew  in  Cape 
Town  confined  their  operations  to  the  country  lying 
along  the  western  coast  of  the  continent,  and  stretch- 
ing from  the  Orange  River  towards  the  Portuguese 
possessions  in  Benguela.  Some  of  them  had  ad- 
vanced on  that  side  nearly  to  the  great  lake  which 
has  since  been  discovered  by  travellers  proceeding 
from  another  quarter.  The  existence  of  this  lake 
is  well  known  to  the  natives  inhabiting  the  western 
coast,  who  have  often  spoken  of  it  to  their  English 
visitors. 

One  of  the  boldest  and  most  successful  of  these  ad- 
venturous traders  was  a  Mr.  Hutton,  a  respectable 
English  colonist,  who  had  accumulated  a  small  for- 
tune by  his  excursions  among  the  Namaquas  and  the 
Dammaras,  and  was  talking  of  retiring  from  the 


business.  I  had  heard  of  him  not  only  as  a  lucky 
dealer  and  a  daring  hunter,  but  also  as  being  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  explorers  of  South  Africa; 
and  having  been  able  on  one  occasion  to  render 
him  a  slight  service,  I  obtained  from  him  in  return 
a  good  deal  of  information  concerning  those  parts 
of  the  interior  with  which  he  was  familiar.  Some 
of  his  own  adventures  which  he  occasionally  related, 
in  illustration  of  the  facts  thus  communicated, 
seemed  to  me  to  be  curious  and  interesting  enough 
to  be  worth  preserving.  One  of  them  I  will  en- 
deavour to  repeat  as  nearly  as  possible  iu  the 
words  in  which  he  told  it. 

It  may  be  as  well,  before  proceeding  with  the 
narrative,  to  mention  briefly  the  circumstances 
which  drew  from  Mr.  Hutton  the  account  of  this 
singular  adventure.  The  service  which  I  had 
rendered  to  him  consisted  merely  in  obtaining  from 
the  authorities,  by  proper  representations,  the 
liberation  of  a  Namaqua  servant,  whom  he  had 
brought  to  town  ynih  him  from  the  country  beyond 
the  Orange  River.  This  dusky  youth  was  in  ap- 
pearance and,  in  character  a  genuine  Hottentot. 
He  had  the  small  stature,  the  tawny  complexion, 
the  deep-set  eyes,  the  diminutive  nose,  the  wide 
and  prominent  cheekbones,  and  the  curiously 
tufted  hair  which  distinguish  that  peculiar  race. 
He  was  usually  silent,  grave,  and  somewhat  sullen 
in  mood,  except  when  he  was  excited  by  strong 
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liquor,  of  which,  like  most  of  his  compatriots,  he 
was  immoderately  fond.  In  this  state  Apollo  (as 
he  was  preposterously  named)  became  not  only 
lively  and  boisterous,  but  excessively  pugnacious. 
The  latter  quality  brought  him  frequently  into 
collision  with  some  of  the  saucy  and  knowing 
blacks  of  Cape  Town,  who  found  the  same  ma- 
licious pleasure  in  teasing  the  poor  Namaqua,  that 
town-bred  youngstera  in  a  London  school  evince  in 
annoying  any  rustic  new-comer.  It  was  in  con- 
sequence of  an  affair  of  this  sort,  that  poor  half- 
muddled  Apollo,  after  a  desperate  combat  with  a 
gigantic  j\Jozambique  "  apprentice,"  had  one  day 
been  bundled  off  by  the  police  to  the  lock-up 
house ;  and  his  master,  who  was  hardly  more 
familiar  than  Apollo  himself  with  the  ways  of  the 
town,  came  to  me  to  ask  my  advice  and  assistance 
towards  getting  the  unlucky  Namaqua  released. 
There  was  little  difficulty  in  accomplishing  this, 
when  the  circumstances  were  properly  explained  to 
the  presiding  functionary ;  and  Apollo,  after  a  few 
hours  detention  in  the  "  tronk"  (or  city  jail),  was 
restored  to  his  master  in  a  sober  and  very  penitent 
condition. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  by  the  evidences  of 
strong  anxiety  and  even  affection  displayed  by  Mr. 
Hutton  for  his  uncouth  protege  in  this  ciffair.  The 
latter  had  certainly  nothing  in  his  appearance  or 
ways  which  could  be  considered  prepossessing. 
He  had,  indeed,  the  grace  to  evince  some  attach- 
ment for  his  master;  but  otherwise  his  mental 
and  moral  traits  did  not  appear  to  be  more  at- 
tractive than  his  physiognomy.  I  had  heai'd  that 
Mr.  Hutton,  in  spite  of  his  reputation  as  a  keen 
trader  and  an  ai'dent  hunter,  was  an  upright  and 
kindhearted  man ;  and  I  concluded  that  Master 
Apollo  had  probably  been  intrusted  by  his  parents 
to  the  trader,  with  a  solemn  promise  that  their 
precious  treasure  should  be  restored  to  them  un- 
scathed; and  no  doubt  Mr.  Hutton's  solicitude 
proceeded  from  his  conscientious  anxiety  to  keep 
his  engagement. 

He  called  upon  me  that  evening,  to  thank  me  for 
my  attention  to  his  wishes.  In  the  course  of  our 
conversation,  I  casually  remarked  that  Apollo 
must  be  a  good  servant  to  have  inspired  his  mas- 
ter with  such  a  feeling  of  regard  for  him. 

**  I  ought  to  care  for  him,"  answered  Mr.  Hut- 
ton, "since  he  saved  my  hfe." 

This  reply  led,  of  course,  to  further  questioning, 
and  finally  elicited  from  the  trader  the  narrative 
which  sUiick  me  as  so  remarkable. 

**  I  picked  up  Apollo  about  ten  years  ago,"  he 
said,  '*on  the  nozth  bank  of  the  Orange  river. 
He  was  then  a  child,  not  more,  I  should  say, 
than  ten  or  twelve  years  old;  though  you  never 
can  judge  accurately  of  the  ages  of  these  natives.  I 
found  him  all  alone,  and  half  dead  with  fever, 
under  a  little  shelter  of  boughs  and  grass,  where 
his  people  liad  left  him,  when  he  was  taken  ill. 
They  almost  always  desert  their  sick  people  and 
decrepit  relations  in  that  way.  It  is  a  shocking 
custom,  and  I  think  it  is  about  the  worst  part  of 
their  character ;  for,  in  otlier  respects,  I  must  say, 
they  are  not  altogether  so  bad  as  some  travellers 


would  make  them  out  to  be.  I  put  the  little  fellow 
in  one  of  my  waggons,  and  dosed  him  ^ith  qui- 
nine and  other  medicines ;  and  in  a  few  days  Lc 
was  running  about,  as  well  and  lively  as  ever.  He 
told  me  that  his  name  was  Tkuetkue,  or  souie 
other  such  crackjaw  affair,  wiih  two  or  three  clucks 
in  it,  that  I  would  not  attempt  to  pronoance.  S*.« 
thinking  it  best  to  give  him  a  Christictn  uanie,  I 
called  him  Apollo,  in  compliment  to  his  good 
looks.  He  has  remained  with  me  ever  since,  anu 
has  always  shown  himself  attached  to  me  in  his 
own  way.  He  is  a  real  savage  still.  No  one  bu; 
myself  can  control  him ;  and  he  generally  obcja 
my  orders  as  long  as  he  can  remember  them, 
which  is  seldom  more  than  a  day.  But  I  cannot 
make  him  a  teetotaler  or  a  man  of  peace,  although 
I  believe  I  have  set  him  a  fair  example  in  hoiii 
those  lines.  He  will  drink  whenever  he  can  get 
the  liquor;  and  when  he  is  excited  by  drink  or 
provocation  he  will  fight  like  a  mad  tiger.  Other- 
wise he  is  an  honest,  faithful  fellow,  and  the  be^t 
after-rider  I  ever  had.  An  after-rider,  jou  kuoir, 
is  the  name  given  to  the  Hottentot  or  black  buy 
who  rides  with  you,  and  carries  your  spare  guu 
£Lnd  ammmiition,  and  sometimes  heads  off  im 
game,  or  assists  you  in  any  other  way,  as  }vu 
order  him." 

I  knew  what  an  after-rider  was,  but  I  wa- 
curious  to  hear  how  Apollo  had  been  able  to  render 
his  master  the  great  service  spoken  of.  It  seemed 
that  in  the  first  instance  he  had  owed  his  own  hfe 
to  Mr.  Hutton 's  kindness. 

**  Probably  he  did,"  answered  Hutton,  ''although 
if  I  had  not  found  him  he  might  have  recovered. 
These  Namaquas  and  Hottentots  have  wonderfullj 
tough  constitutions ;  it  takes  a  deal  of  sickness  or 
starvation  to  kill  them.  But  the  other  afikir  to^k 
place  about  four  years  ago;  and  if  you  care  Vj 
hear  the  story,  I  have  no  objection  to  repeat  it. 
I  have  told  it  often,  for  the  credit  of  my  friend 
Apollo. 

"I  was  on  my  way  to  Dammara-land  with  two 
waggons  and  about  a  dozen  people.  Two  of  them 
were  Mozambique  blacks,  whom  I  had  brougLc 
with  me  from  Cape  Town,  and  the  remainder  were 
Hottentots  and  Namaquas  that  I  had  picked  up 
on  the  way.  Most  of  them  I  got  at  old  Schmeku  & 
missionary  station,  on  this  side  of  the  Orange 
River.  The  two  negroes  were  tolerably  good  ser- 
vants ;  they  had  gauied  some  knowledge  of  civi- 
lised habits  in  Cape  Town.  The  others  could  Jo 
little  besides  helping  to  drive  the  waggons  ;  though 
sometimes  they  were  of  service  in  following 
"  spoor'' — traces  of  game,  you  know.  Thej  knew 
the  country  well,  and  by  keeping  a  pretty  shaip 
eye  upon  Uiem  I  was  able  to  make  them,  useful 
In  tracking  game,  as  I  said,  they  sometimes  ren- 
dered good  service ;  but  they  were  great  cowards. 
and  though  some  of  them  could  handle  fiire-anui 
tolerably  well,  I  never  could  get  them  to  face  aiij 
dangerous  animal,  such  as  a  buffisdo  or  a  rhinooeiv.^ 
and  least  of  all  a  lion,  with  any  steadiness.  1 
shot  two  or  three  rhinoceroses  with  little  suppon 
from  any  of  them,  except  Apollo,  who  always  stolid 
by  me  like  a  Trojan,  though  his  teeth  sometimes 
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clmtteFed,  and  his  eyes  became  like  saucers,  as  we 
approached  the  enemy. 

"One  afternoon,"  continued  Huttou,  «*I  out- 
spanned  near  a  pool,  where  many  animals  of  different 
sorts  came  at  night  to  drink.     We  could  see  their 
tracks  all  about  the    margin.     The    Naraaquas 
knew  the  place  well,  and  urged  me  to  encamp  at  a 
little  distance  off,  saying  that  the  lions  were  **  al 
te  kwaad,"  or  very  angry,  in  that  region ;  and  that 
if  we  rested  near  the  water  we  should  be   very 
likely  to  lose  some  of  our  oxen,  and  might  periiaps 
be  ourselves  attacked.     For  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
when  a  lion  has  once  tasted  human  flesh,  he  seems 
to  acquire  a  peculiar  relish  for  it,  and  \rill  leave 
all  other  game  untouched  if  he  has  a  chance  of 
seizing  upon  a  man.     I  did  not  wish  to  run  any 
risk,  so  far  as  my  people,  or  my  oxen  either,  were 
concerned ;  and  so,  after  making  them  all  drink 
heartily,  I  drove  off  to  a  distance  of  about  two 
miles,  and  outspanned  in  a  small  valley,  out  of 
sight  from  the  pool.    We  kindled  a  large  fire  to 
keep  off  any  wild  beasts  that  might  be  prowling 
about,  and  then  turned  the  oxen  loose  to  pick  up 
what  little  herbage  they  could  find  among  the 
rocks  about  us.     For  myself,  I  felt  a  strong  desire 
to  have  a  shot  at  a  lion.     I  had  not  bagged  one 
for  more  than  three  years.     In  fact,  I  huad  been 
unlucky  in  two  or  three  long  shots,  and  began  to 
fear  that  I  should  get  out  of  practice  in  that  sort 
of  sport,  which  requires  good  nerves  and  experience 
more  than  anything  else.     I  asked  four  or  five  of 
ray  best  men,   including  Apollo,   if  they  would 
watch  with  me  at  the  pool,  that  night,  for  lions. 
Three  of  them  consented,  and  we  left  the  others 
with  the  waggons,  with  strict  injunctions  to  keep 
the  fire  burning,  and  not  to  let  the  oxen  stray  to  a 
distance.     We  reached  the  water  just  at  sunset, 
and  set  to  work  at  once,  with  the  spades  and  hoes 
which  we  had  brought  with  us,  to  dig  a  hole  in 
the  sand  three  or  four  feet  deep,  about  twenty 
yards  from   the   pool.      In    about  an  hour  we 
finished  our  hiding-place,  throwing  up  the  earth 
about  it  so  as  to  conceal  us  still   better  from 
the  sight  of  the  wild  animals.      We  then   set- 
tled ourselves  comfortably  in    the    trench,  and 
lay  there  with  our  guns  in  readiness,  waiting  for 
the  hous. 

"  We  stayed  there  all  night  to  no  purposQ.  A 
good  many  animals  came  down  to  drink,  but  no 
lions.  There  were  springboks,  gemsboks,  zebras, 
quaggas,  and  some  other  creatures,  but  we  did  not 
waste  our  ammunition  upon  them,  as  we  were  in 
no  want  of  meat ;  and,  besides,  a  single  shot  would 
have  alarmed  the  lions,  and  prevented  them  from 
approaching  the  water.  However,  as  it  happened, 
we  fared  no  better  for  keeping  quiet ;  and  soon 
after  dawn  we  came  out  of  our  grave,  stiff,  sleepy, 
and  sulky,  without  having  had  a  glimpse  of  a  lion, 
though  we  had  heard  them  roaring  in  the  distance. 
They  had  probably  been  attracted  by  our  waggons 
and  oxen ;  for  they  were  prowling  about  them  all 
iiight,  as  we  afterwards  learned.  The  people 
whom  we  had  left  with  them  were  in  mortal  terror, 
but  had  sense  enough  to  keep  up  a  good  blaze. 
The  oxen,  in  their  fir^ht,  crowded  almost  into  the 


fire,  and  by  good  luck  the  lions  did  not  venture  to 
attack  them. 

"  I  now  gave  up  all  hope  of  meeting  the  game  I 
had  come  out  for ;  but  I  was  determined  not  to 
return  to  the  waggons  without  something  to  show 
for  our  night's  watching.     We  had  gone  but  a  few 
rods  from  the  pool,  when  a  small  herd  of  spring- 
boks came  bounding  through  a  thicket  of  thorn- 
trees  just  in  front  of  us.     They  ran  and  leaped  as 
though  something  had  frightened  them  ;  but  with- 
out waitmg  to  see  what  it  was,  I  fired  both  barrels 
in  among  them,  and  knocked  over  one  of   the 
largest.     My  men  all  blazed  away  at  the  same 
time,  but  without  the  smallest  effect.     I  had  just 
taken  my  gun  from  my  shoulder,  when  an  enormous 
lion  walked  out  of  the  thicket,  and  came  slowly 
towards  us.     He  was  not  more  than  thirty  yards 
off,  and  there  was  no  time  to  reload.     I  was  taken 
so  completely  by  surprise  that  for  the  first  few 
seconds  I  stood  quite  motionless,  and  uncertain 
what  to  do.     But  I  then  saw  that  there  was  but 
one  course  for  us.     When  a  party  of  natives  go 
out  with  their  assagais  and  knives  to  attack  a  lion, 
as  tliey  sometimes  do,  their  custom  is,  when  they 
see  the  lion  approaching,  to  sit  down  on  the  ground 
in  a  cluster.     The  lion,  if  he  is  in  a  fighting 
mood,  singles  out  one  of  them,  and  pounces  upon 
him.     Sometimes  the  unlucky  nmn  is  killed  at 
once  by  the  first  grip  of  the  lion  s  teeth  and  claws ; 
but  more  often  he  only  receives  severe  hurt.    Then 
the  other  natives  throw  themselves  altogether  upon 
the  animal ;  some  seize  his  tail  and  lift  him  up, 
which  prevents  him  from    turning  upon   them, 
while  others  stab  him  with  their  assagais,  and  cut 
him  with  their  knives ;  and  frequently  they  manage 
to  kill  him  without  any  loss  of  life  in  their  party. 
But  sometimes  the  victory  is  on  the  other  side ; 
the  Uon  kills  two  or  three  of  the  natives,  and  the 
rest  take  to  their  heels.     It  seemed  to  me  just 
possible  that  by  sitting  down  together,  and  showing 
a  bold  front,  we  might  intimidate  the  lion,  and 
prevent  him  from  attacking  us  until  I  had  time  to 
reload.      I  called  out  loudly,    "Sit!   sit!*'  and 
knelt  down  myself  on  one  knee   at    the    same 
moment,  preparing  to  reload,  if  there  should  be 
time.     But  casting  a  hasty  glance  around,  I  saw 
that  all  three  of  my  men  had  taken  themselves 
off  at  full  speed  as  soon  as  the  Uon  appeared,  and 
were  already  half-way  to  the  hill  which  was  just  on 
this  side  of  the  waggons.     Apollo  had  started  with 
the  rest ;  but  he  told  me  afterwards,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  with  trutli,  that  he  thought  I  was  run- 
ning also  ;  only,  not  being  so  lightfooted  as  they 
were,  I  could  not  be  expected  to  keep  up  with 
them.     As  the  poor  fellow  did  not  dare  to  look 
round,  he  did  not  discover  his  mistake  until  they 
reached  the  waggons. 

'*  In  this  way  I  was  left  alone,  to  face  the  lion. 
It  was  useless  then  for  me  to  run.  If  I  had 
started  with  the  Namaquas  he  would  have  had  one 
of  us,  and  most  probably  myself,  before  we  had 
gone  fifty  yards.  My  gun  was  discharged ;  and, 
while  we  were  digging  the  trench,  I  had  given  my 
hunting-knife,  which  incommoded  me,  to  Apollo ; 
so  that  I  was  at  that  moment  completely  dis- 
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anned.  I  gave  myself  up  for  lost,  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  and,  as  I  was  kneeling  there,  I  just  said, 
'  God  help  my  poor  wife  and  children,'  and  waited 
for  the  lion  to  spring.  But  the  fellow  did  not  seem 
to  he  m  any  hurry.  He  came  slowly  up,  slacken- 
ing his  pace  hy  degrees ;  and  at  last,  when  he  was 
ahout  twelve  feet  off,  he  stopped  and  sat  down  on 
the  ground  like  a  cat,  looking  me  full  in  the  face. 
I  sat  down  also,  and  looked  at  him  in  return; 
fixing  my  eyes  upon  his,  and  staring  as  hard  as  I 
could.  When  I  was  at  school,  I  had  read  that  the 
lower  animals  could  not  endure  the  steady  gaze  of 
a  man ;  and  although  I  cannot  say  that  my  own 
experience  had  ever  confirmed  this  opinion,  it 
occurred  to  me  to  make  the  trial  with  the  lion. 
But  I  really  don't  think  it  had  much  effect  upon 
him.  Now-and-then  he  would  shut  his  eyes,  or 
look  round  to  one  side  or  the  other,  hut  that  was 
all.  Presently  he  lay  down,  with  his  paws  drawn 
up  under  him,  and  his  head  resting  on  the  ground, 
exactly  like  a  cat  watching  a  mouse.  At  the  same 
time  he  kept  occasionally  licking  his  lips,  as  though 
he  had  just  finished  a  meal.  I  saw  at  once  what 
the  rascal's  intention  was.  He  had  just  heen 
feasting  on  some  animal  he  had  killed,  very  likely 
a  springbok,  and  was  not  hungry.  But  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  have  me  for  his  next  meal ; 
and  as  lions  like  their  food  fresh  killed,  the 
scoundrel  was  keeping  me  until  he  had  digested 
his  breakfast.  Wasn't  that  an  agreeable  predica- 
ment for  a  Christian  man,  as  the  boers  say  V 

There  was  no  denying  that  it  was  a  terrible 
situation  indeed.  But  J  had  read,  in  some  mis- 
sionary work,  of  a  Hottentot  who  was  kept  prisoner 
by  a  lion  in  a  similar  way,  and  was  watched  steadily 
by  him  for  a  whole  day ;  but  at  night,  if  I  remem- 
bered rightly,  the  Hottentot  was  overcome  by  ex- 
haustion and  went  to  sleep,  and  when  he  awoke 
the  lion  was  gone. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  trader,  "  I  have  heard  of  the 
story.  The  Hottentot  was  a  lucky  fellow.  You 
see,  a  lion,  in  his  disposition  and  habits,  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  great  cat.  Some  people  speak 
of  the  lion's  magnanimity,  and  ascribe  some  noble 
qualities  to  the  beast;  but  that  is  all  nonsense. 
Wlien  a  lion  is  not  hungry,  if  he  meets  with  game 
he  will  frequently  pass  it  by  without  notice.  He 
will  seldom  kill  it  out  of  mere  wantonness  and 
cruelty ;  but  neither  will  a  cat,  unless  it  has  been 
taught  to  do  so.  A  cat,  when  it  is  not  hungry, 
will  sometimes  play  with  a  mouse :  that,  you  would 
think,  must  be  from  a  cruel  disposition ;  but,  in 
reality,  it  is  only  keeping  the  creature  alive  for  its 
next  meal.  >low,  this  is  exactly  what  the  lion 
sometimes  does,  and  particularly  one  that  has 
tasted  human  flesh  ;  so  the  natives,  at  least,  will 
tell  you.  The  natives  say  that,  in  such  a  case,  the 
lion  usually  waits  for  the  man  to  go  to  sleep,  and 
then  watches  him  till  he  begins  to  move  and  shows 
signs  of  awaking,  when  he  pounces  upon  him.  In 
the  case  of  the  Hottentot,  the  lion  must  have 
been  frightened  away  by  something  that  occurred 
while  the  man  was  edieep.  For  myself,  I  did  not 
doubt  that  the  creature  was  watching  me  with  the 
intention  of  waiting  until  I  should  fall  asleep  from 


exhaustion,  and  then  springing  upon  me  at  the 
first  movement  I  made.  I  was  safe,  I  thought,  so 
long  as  I  could  keep  my  eyes  open ;  but  if  I  went 
to  sleep,  I  should  certainly  awake  in  the  lioo's 
jaws." 

There  was  something  so  peculiarly  frightful,  as 
well  as  unexpected,  in  the  picture  thus  conveyed, 
that  I  could  not  restrain  a  shudder  and  an  excla- 
mation of  horror. 

"  Oh,  don't  be  alarmed  on  my  account,"  said  Hut- 
ton,  with  a  laugh,  "  You  see  I  am  here  all  alive  and 
whole.  I  only  want  you  to  understand  what  the  danger 
really  was  before  I  tell  you  how  I  esci^d.  You 
know  I  had  been  up  all  night,  and  was  tolerably 
hungry  and  tired.  I  had  brought  a  flask  full  of 
water  with  me,  and  had  just  emptied  it  that  morn- 
ing ;  so  that,  by  good  luck,  I  was  not  at  all  thirsty. 
But  for  that,  I  do  not  know  how  I  should  have 
been  able  to  hold  out  through  the  day.  The  sun 
came  up  bright  and  clear,  as  it  usually  is  in  those 
deserts,  with  a  blaze  of  heat,  which  was  reflected 
from  the  sand  about  me  until  it  seemed  to  hum 
my  skin.  I  had  a  broad-brimmed  felt  hat,  with 
ostrich-feathers  round  it,  which  warded  off  the 
direct  rays  ;  but  still  I  think  I  never  felt  the  sun 
more  oppressive :  perhaps  it  was  because  I  was 
weak  from  fasting  and  want  of  rest.  Still,  I  kept 
my  self-possession,  and  was  constantly  on  the 
watch  to  take  advantage  of  any  opportanity  for 
I  escape.  There  was  just  a  chance  that  my  men  might 
muster  courage  enough  to  come  down  in  a  body  to 
my  relief ;  but  I  believed  them  to  be  too  chicken* 
hearted  to  approach  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
a  lion,  and  besides,  there  was  the  probability  that 
the  brute,  if  he  should  see  them  ^>proaching. 
would  spring  upon  me,  and  put  me  out  of  suspense 
at  once." 

I  asked  if  he  did  not  try  to  load  his  gun. 
"  Of  course  I  did,"  he  answered ; ''  but  at  the  first 
motion  I  made,  the  old  scoundrel  lifted  his  head 
and  growled,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  None  of  that, 
my  boy,  or  if  you  do— !"  If  I  had  persisted*  it  was 
clear  that  he  would  have  been  upon  me  before  the 
powder  was  in  the  barrel.  He  was  a  huge  old 
fellow — I  think  the  largest  lion  I  ever  saw  ;  with 
a  long  grizzled  mane,  and  very  knowing  look. 
These  experienced  old  lions  are  amazingly  cunning. 
He  knew  perfectly  well  that  my  gun  was  a  weapon 
of  some  kind  or  other ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  he 
knew,  too,  of  my  people  being  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  for  every  now  and  then  he  would  look 
sharply  in  the  direction  of  the  waggons.  On 
such  occasions  I  could  feel  my  heart  beat  violently. 
and  the  perspiration  would  start  to  my  skin/* 

And  no  wonder !     But  did  the  lion,  I  asked. 
remain  perfectly  quiet  through  the  whole  day  ? 

*'No;  unluckily  he  did  not,"  answered  the 
trader.  "His  restlessness  kept  me  in  constsint 
anxiety.  Once  a  troop  of  zebras  came  suddenly 
by  us.  When  they  saw  the  lion  they  wheeled 
quickly  about,  snorted,  and  dashed  off  forioosly  in 
another  direction.  The  lion  rose  to  his  feet  in  an 
instant,  turned  half  round,  and  looked  hard  at 
them.  liions  are  particularly  fond  of  the  fieah  of 
the  zebra,  and  I  had  strong  hopes  that  fa&  would 
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leave  me,  and  go  off  after  them.  But  I  suppose  the 
cunning  rascal  reflected  that  a  hird  in  the  hand 
was  worth  two  in  the  hush ;  for  he  turned  hack 
and  lay  down  again,  grumbling,  and  staring  harder 
than  ever  at  me,  as  though  he  meant  to  say,  *  You 
see,  my  fine  fellow,  I  have  lost  a  zebra  through 
you ;  and  now  I  mean  to  make  sure  of  you.'  You 
may  believe  that  in  my  heart  I  bestowed  a  few 
witch's  blessings  on  the  beast ;  but  I  thought  it 
best  to  keep  silence. 

"  The  next  alarm  came  from  the  direction  of  my 
waggons.  I  saw  the  lion  look  earnestly  in  that  direc- 
tion, as  he  had  done  once  or  twice  before,  and  then 
rise  to  his  feet,  and  utter  an  angry  growl,  drawing 
back  his  lips  and  showing  his  teeth,  as  though  he 
saw  something  that  did  not  please  him.  I  learned 
afterwards  that  my  men,  urged  on  by  Apollo,  had 
armed  themselves  to  the  teeth,  and  advanced  to 
the  top  of  the  hill.  Standing  there,  with  their 
wonderfully  keen  sight,  they  could  perceive  the 
lion  keeping  guard  over  me;  but  no  sooner  did 
they  see  the  brute  rise  and  turn  towards  them 
than  they  all  scampered  back  to  the  waggons,  and 
jumped  into  them,  frightened  almost  out  of  their 
wits.  After  a  little  while,  the  lion  crouched  down 
again  before  me,  stretched  out  his  paws,  yawned 
and  winked,  and  I  thought  seemed  to  be  growing 
tired  of  his  watch.  But  it  was  clear  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  remain  there  till  night, 
otherwise  he  would  have  settled  my  account  with- 
out further  delay." 

I  mav  observe  that  the  calm  indifference  with 
which  Mr.  Hutton  had  thus  far  told  this  singular 
story  was  calculated  to  malie  a  very  peculiar  im- 
pression upon  a  listener — half  of  wonder  and  half 
of  amusement.  He  spoke,  in  fact,  in  the  same 
quaint  and  cool  manner  in  which  an  old  soldier 
relates  the  history  of  a  battle,  or  a  mariner  tells 
of  the  shipwrecks  which  he  has  experienced. 

*•  Towards  evening,"  he  continued,  "  I  heard  a 
low  roaring,  which  seemed  to  be  at  a  great  distance. 
It  appeared  to  disturb  my  lion  a  good  deal.  From 
the  sound  I  knew  it  to  be  the  roar  of  a  lioness ; 
and  I  thought  it  likely  that  the  old  fellow*s  mate 
vrss  looking  about  for  him.  He  got  up  and  lay 
down  again,  two  or  three  times,  moving  about  un- 
easily and  sniffing  the  ground,  as  though  he  was 
troubled  in  his  mind ;  but  he  remained  silent,  and 
at  last  the  voice  of  the  lioness  passed  gradually 
out  of  hearing.  This,  I  think,  was  the  most 
anxious  moment  of  the  whole  day  to  me.  For  if 
the  lion  had  answered  his  mate,  and  called  her  to 
him,  she  would  most  likely  have  been  hungry,  and 
in  that  case  would  not  have  delayed  an  instant  in 
seizing  upon  the  nice  supper  which  her  husband 
was  keeping  for  himself.  I  dare  say  the  cunning 
old  rascal  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  so  thought 
it  best  to  keep  his  own  counsel. 

"  At  last,  the  night  came.  Tlie  stars  were 
bright,  but  there  was  no  moon.  I  could  see  objects 
indistinctly  at  a  little  distance,  and  could  just 
discern  the  outlines  of  the  hills  to  the  eastward. 
The  lion  lay  quiet,  in  a  shaggy  mass,  a  few  yards 
from  me.  I  knew  that  he  was  wide  awake,  and 
that  he  saw  distinctly  every  motion  I  made.    Oc- 
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casionally  I  could  see  his  eyes  turned  towards  me, 
shining  like  two  coals  of  fire.  My  last  hope  now 
was  that,  by  remaining  perfectly  silent  and  motion- 
less, I  might  tire  him  out,  or  keep  him  from 
attacking  me  until  something  happened,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Hottentot  we  were  speaking  of,  to  draw 
him  off.  For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  that  I 
should  remain  awake,  and  this  was  really  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  difficulty  to  me.  I  was  completely 
worn  out,  as  you  may  imagine,  after  being  forty- 
eight  hours  without  food  or  sleep,  and  my  mind 
most  of  the  time  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  anxiety.  The  night  was  chilly,  which  alone 
would  have  caused  me  to  feel  sleepy.  Everything 
about  me  was  as  silent  as  the  grave,  and  I  had  to 
make  continual  efforts  to  keep  my  eyelids  open. 
Every  now  and  then  I  caught  myself  nodding,  and 
would  awaken  with  a  sudden  start  of  terror,  at  the 
thought  that  the  lion  might  be  just  preparing  to 
spring  upon  me.  That  was  really  a  horrid  time. 
I  hardly  like  to  think  of  it  even  now.  I  was  like 
a  condemned  prisoner  who  awakes  from  a  night- 
mare to  remember  that  he  is  to  be  executed  in  a 
few  hours.  I  don*t  think  I  could  have  held  out 
in  that  condition  through  the  night.  It  was  too 
much  for  human  nature." 

Here  the  trader  paused  for  a  moment,  looking 
serious  and  absorbed,  like  a  man  who  has  painful 
recollections  recalled  to  his  mind.  But  he  pre- 
sently roused  himself,  and  proceeded  with  his 
story. 

**  Two  or  three  hours  after  the  darkness  had  set 
in,  I  could  hear  the  animals  coming  to  the  water 
to  drink.  Some  of  them  passed  at  a  little  distance 
from  me,  but  I  did  not  get  a  sight  of  any.  The 
lion  saw  them  plainly,  but  he  only  moved  his  head 
a  little  as  they  trotted  by.  There  was  no  chance 
of  his  leaving  me  and  going  after  them,  as  I  had 
hoped.  All  at  once,  he  lifted  his  head,  looked 
towards  me,  and  began  to  growl.  *  Now,*  I  thought, 
*  the  time  is  come !'  He  rose  on  his  feet  and 
growled  louder,  all  the  while  looking  hard  at  me, 
as  I  thought.  I  braced  myself  up  for  a  struggle, 
with  my  gun  in  my  left  hand  and  my  handkerchief 
in  my  right.  I  had  a  notion  of  endeavouring  to 
thrust  the  gun  crosswise. into  his  mouth,  and  then 
getting  my  right  hand  down  his  throat.  It  was  a 
ver}'  poor  chance,  but  the  only  one  left,  and  I 
meant  to  die  game.  In  fact,  I  had  given  up  all 
hope.  But  in  a  few  minutes  the  lion,  to  my  sur- 
prise, became  quiet  again,  and  sat  down :  he  did 
not  lie  down,  as  before,  but  kept  his  head  stretched 
forwai'd  towards  me,  like  a  cat  intently  examining 
some  object.  At  last  he  lay  down  again,  as  though 
he  was  satisfied  about  the  matter  that  had  disturbed 
him.  But,  in  another  ten  minutes  or  so,  he  rose 
up  once  more  to  his  feet,  and  growled  more  fero- 
ciously than  ever.  It  struck  me  then  that  another 
lion  might  be  cautiously  approaching  me  behind, 
and  that  my  particular  friend  was  objecting  to  any 
division  of  the  spoil.  If  this  were  the  case,  my 
fate  would  soon  be  settled.  Then  I  thought  it 
just  possible  that  my  men  might  be  making  some 
attempt  to  save  me,  under  cover  of  the  darkness ; 
but  there  was  little  likelihood  of  their  mustering 
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courage  enough  to  do  anything  effectual.  I  was 
now  fully  awake,  as  you  may  suppose.  The  lion 
was  standing  up,  growling  continually,  and  moving 
from  side  to  side,  as  if  he  felt  uncertain  what  to 
do.  At  last  he  crouched,  and  I  saw  clearly  that 
he  was  getting  ready  for  a  spiiug.  At  that  mo- 
ment I  heard  a  loud  yell  hehind  me,  and  saw 
eveiything  around  lighted  up  hy  a  blaze  of  fire. 
The  yell  was  kept  up  constantly  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  all  at  once  somebody,  looking  as  though 
his  head  and  shoulders  were  all  in  a  blaze,  came 
running  in  between  me  and  the  lion.  The  brute 
gave  a  tremendous  roar,  more  in  fright  than  in 
anger,  and  went  bounding  off  into  the  darkness. 
I  then  saw  that  the  person  with  the  fire  was  Apollo 
himself.  The  blaze  had  gone  out,  but  the  little 
fellow  had  two  or  three  lighted  brands  in  each 
hand,  and  was  flourishing  them  about  his  head, 
and  dancing  and  whirling  round,  in  a  fmntic  way, 
like  a  little  demon — though  to  me,  just  then,  he 
seemed  more  like  an  angel  of  light.  The  poor 
little  creatm*e  was  in  such  a  state  of  terror  that 
he  could  hardly  speak,  and  did  not  hear  a  word 
that  I  said.  'Load  the  guu!  load  the  gun!'  he 
kept  screaming.  '  The  great  beast  will  come  back ! 
Load  the  gun !' 

"This  was  good  advice,  and  I  followed  it  as 
quickly  as  I  could.  At  first,  on  rising,  I  found 
myself  so  stiff  that  I  could  hai'dly  move  my  limbs. 
But  the  blood  soon  began  to  circulate  again,  and 
when  I  had  loaded  up,  we  moved  off  towards  the 
waggons.  Apollo  ran  before  me  all  the  way,  still 
in  a  terrible  fright,  with  a  fxyiug  pan  on  his  head, 
and  a  firebrand  in  his  right  hand,  jumping  and 
screaming  like  a  madman,  to  scare  the  wild  beasts. 
We  got  safely  to  the  outspan  place,  and  when  I 
had  something  to  stay  my  hunger,  I  made  Apollo 
tell  me  how  he  had  managed  the  affair,  which  was 
still  a  mystery  to  me.  I  found  that  the  poor 
fellow  had  tried  hard  all  day  to  induce  the  other 
men  to  join  him  in  going  to  my  relief.  They 
made  one  attempt  in  the  morning,  as  I  mentioned, 
but  their  hearts  failed  them.  At  night  Apollo 
made  up  his  mind  to  undertake  the  business  by 
himself,  and  he  set  about  it  in  a  really  ingenious 
manner.  He  took  one  of  my  large  frying-pans, 
and  covered  the  inside  with  a  thin  coating  of  gun- 
powder, just  enough  moistened  to  make  it  burn 
slowly ;  over  this  he  placed  some  straw  which  I 
used  for  packing,  and  sprinkled  dry  powder  upon 
it ;  and  on  the  top  of  all  he  raised  a  little  heap  of 
brushwood  and  dry  sticks.  With  this  on  his  head, 
he  started  from  the  waggons  j  ust  after  dark.  When 
he  had  come  about  half  way,  he  lay  down  and 


crawled  towards  me  so  slowly  and  cautiously  that 
the  lion  did  not  observe  him  until  he  was  within 
about  a  hundred  yards  of  us.  Then  it  was  that 
the  brute  first  rose  up  and  began  growling.  Apollo 
said  that  when  he  heard  it  his  heart  became  as 
cold  as  ice,  and  he  almost  went  into  a  fit.  He  lay 
perfectly  still,  until  the  lion  became  quiet,  and  he 
then  began  again  to  creep  forward,  dragging  him« 
self  along  on  the  ground,  inch  by  inch,  and  resting 
for  a  minute  or  two  at  every  yard  he  made.  At  last, 
when  he  thought  he  was  near  enough,  he  took  out 
a  lucifer-match  from  a  box  which  he  had  brought 
from  the  waggon,  and  lighted  it.  He  touched  the 
straw,  which  blazed  up  immediately.  It  was  while 
he  was  doing  this  that  the  lion  became  so  much 
excited ;  but  Apollo  left  him  no  time  to  act,  for 
he  dashed  in  upon  us,  as  I  have  told  you,  with  the 
frying-pan  on  his  head,  and  a  burning  stick  in 
his  hand,  and  routed  the  enemy  at  once.  So  now 
you  know  the  reason  why  I  feel  such  a  particular 
regard  for  the  little  Namaqua.  I  really  believe 
he  showed  more  ingenuity  and  courage  in  saving 
my  life  than  he  could  have  mustered  to  preserve 
his  own." 

Apollo  had  certainly  behaved  in  a  most  credit- 
able manner,  and  I  was  ready  to  admit  that  he 
deserved  all  the  good  that  his  master  could  do  for 
him.  As  for  the  lion,  I  supposed  nothing  more 
was  seen  or  heard  of  him. 

''  You  are  mistaken  there,"  said  Hutton.  ''  1 
have  the  best  part  of  him  now  at  my  house.  I 
had  an  account  to  settle  with  the  rascal  for  the 
horrid  torture  I  had  suffered  through  him.  Be- 
sides as  he  was  evidently  a  '  man-eater/  it  would 
not  have  done  to  leave  him  at  large,  if  I  could  help 
it.  I  was  sure  he  would  not  quit  the  pool  so  long 
as  the  oxen  remained  near  it ;  and  as  I  knew  that 
two  other  trader,  Johnson  and  Le  Roux,  were  only 
a  day  or  two  behind  me,  I  waited  till  they  came  up, 
and  we  all  went  out  together,  with  our  people  and 
dogs.  We  hunted  for  two  days  before  we  could 
manage  to  turn  the  old  cannibal  out  of  his  den. 
among  some  rocks  and  bushes.  Johnson  happened 
to  be  nearest  to  him,  and  bowled  him  over  at  a 
long  shot.  A  capital  shot  it  was,  too ;  the  ball 
went  in  behind  the  right  shoulder  and  came  oat 
under  the  left  flank.  I  gave  Johnson  five  (lounds 
for  the  ^kin,  which  I  mean  to  have  stuffed  and  set 
up  at  home,  in  memory  of  the  day  I  pa^ed  with 
the  living  owner,  and  the  day  after.  The  first  I 
consider  to  have  been  the  most  miserable  day,  and 
the  other  the  happiest,  that  I  have  ever  spent  in 
all  my  life." 
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I— THE   UNITED    STATES    AND    THE   BRITISH   AMERICAN   FISHERIES. 

TO   THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE   THE  EARL  OF   DERBY. 


Mt  Lord, — ^Your  loTdship,  as  her  Majesty's  First 
Minister,  holds  a  trust  of  the  most  solemn  and 
weighty  responsibility,  and  for  the  wise  and  faith- 
ful discharge  of  that  trust  you  are  accountable  not 
only  to  the  sovereign  and  her  subjects,  but  morally 
to  the  whole  world.  I  believe  that  no  wise  or 
sagacious  man  will  deny  that,  if  there  are  in  the 
world  two  great  countries  which,  in  a  social,  physi- 
cal and  commercial  point  of  view,  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  each  other  the  utmost  possible  good,  or 
the  greatest  possible  mischief,  those  countries  are 
the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  nations ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

I,  who  at  least  ought  to  know  the  magnitude  of 
the  intercourse  by  sailing-ships  and  steam-ships, 
and  the  immense  value  of  the  commerce  between 
Great  Britain  and  America,  fear  that  the  recent 
policy  of  your  lordship's  Government  has  put  in 
peril  that  commerce  and  intercourse.  What  would 
become  of  Lancashire  without  American  cotton  ? 
Where  would  you  raise  the  £'5,000,000  of  revenue 
now  derived  from  American  tobacco?  Where 
would  you  employ  the  weekly  lines  of  steam-ships 
now  plying  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States?  or  the  fleets  of  sailing-ships  which  find 
employment  in  the  trade  with  the  United  States  ? 
To  w^hat  markets  would  yon  direct  the  British 
manufactures  now  sold  to  and  paid  for  by  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  ?  Where  would  end  the 
other  countless  miseries  of  a  war  with  that  great 
Anglo-Saxon  people  ?  Would  it  be  a  consolation 
to  the  farmers  and  Protectionists,  that  such  a  war 
might  recompense  them  by  shutting  out  the  corn 
and  flour  of  America  ?  Surely  this  delusion  can- 
not be  entertained,  though  many  believe  it  to  have 
no  small  bearing  on  sending  a  naval  squadron 
among  the  fishing-craft  of  a  mighty  and  justly 
proud  nation. 

On  the  day  before  Louisberg  fell,  and  that  Ge- 
neral Wolfe  gained  the  battle  on  the  plains  of 
Abraham  which  gave  Canada  to  England,  no 
British  subject,  no  Anglo-Saxon,  possessed  a  single 
rood  of  land  within  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
rivers,  lakes,  or  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  or 
north  of  two  small  settlements  in  Nova  Scotia,  or 
south  of  Colonel  Oglethorp's  small  colony  in 
Georgia,  or  west  of  the  Allegany  Mountains.  Those 
vast  regions  extending  to  the  Pacific  were  then 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Bourbons  of  Prance 
and  Spain«  The  Anglo-Americans,  although  highly 
prosperous,  did  not  tlien  exceed  2,000,000  of  in- 
habitants, who  were  all  settled  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Alleganies,  chiefly  in  small  towns  on  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic. 

At  the  present  day,  the  population  subject  to 
the  Queen  of  England  and  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  possess  all  the  vast  dominions  ex- 
tending from  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific — from  Hudson's  Bay  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico — ^from  the  Bay  of  Chesapeake 


to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco — from  the  estuary  of 
the  St  Lawrence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 
Since  that  period  they  have  increased  from 
2,000,000  to  30,000,000  inhabitants.  They  have 
covered  the  great  oceans,  and  their  vast  lakes 
and  magnificent  rivers,  with  superb  sailing  and 
steam-ships;  they  trade  with  every  port  of  the 
known  world,  and  to  an  enormous  amount  with 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  Anglo-Americans  have 
converted  regions  of  dreary  wilderness  into  smil- 
ing corn-fields,  gp'een  meadows  and  gay  orchards. 
They  have  built  splendid  cities ;  railways,  common 
roads  and  canals  intersect  their  vast  dominions. 
They  have  established  their  civil  and  religious 
liberties  on  a  sure  and  practical  basis ;  and  they 
have  founded  great  seats  of  learning,  and  semina- 
ries and  schools,  within  all  their  borders.  It  is 
only  in  the  British  Islands  and  in  the  United  States 
that  people  really  enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom. 

Awful,  indeed,  in  prospect,  would  be  the  conse- 
quence of  any  policy  which  might  possibly  involve 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  of 
America  in  the  certain  calamities  of  a  war ! 

Civilisation  in  America  and  Europe  would  for 
a  time  be  paralysed;  and  not  only  the  present 
generation,  but  future  generations  would  expe- 
rience the  disastrous  results  of  any  interruption  of 
peace  and  of  social  and  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  great  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
family ;  who,  although  they  have  different  govern- 
ments, are  nevertheless  bound  together  by  the 
affinities  of  descent — by  the  pride  of  common  his- 
torical fame — and  by  common  associations  and 
customs,  as  one  people.  Not  only  are  they  bound 
together  by  the  benefits  of  mutual  navigation  and 
commerce,  but  by  the  inseparable  attractions  of 
speaking  the  same  language,  education,  and  tra- 
ditionary sentiments.  The  Anglo-Americans  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  speak  the  same 
language,  are  educated  at  schools  where  they 
are  taught  the  same  lessons,  trained  at  firesides 
where  the  mothers  instil  into  their  children  similar 
morals.  They  read  the  same  literature,  profess 
generally  the  same  religion,  and  study  and  obey 
the  same  laws.  Until  a  very  late  period  both 
nations  have  had  a  common  history.  Therefore, 
if  there  be  one  course  of  policy  more  than  another 
which  British  statesmen  or  British  subjects  should 
advocate,  it  should  be  the  policy  best  calculated 
to  maintain  peace  and  friendship  between  tlie 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  reflecting  men  should  look 
with  alarm  upon  the  recent  measure  of  your  lord- 
ship's Government,  in  sending  a  naval  squadron 
to  drive  American  fishermen  from  the  fishing- 
grounds  of  British  America.  I  concluded  that 
when  the  North-Eastem  and  Oregon  boundary 
questions  had  been  settled,  the  true  policy  of  the 
British  Government  ought  to  have  been  to  place 
the  relations  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  United 
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States  of  America  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  same 
commercial  and  maritime  arrangements  as  if  they 
were  still  under  one  great  federation.  If  the 
United  States  had  remained  under  British  domi- 
nion until  the  present  day,  their  ships  and  their 
fishing-craft  would  freely  enjoy  our  home  and 
colonial  coasting  trade,  and  would  have  exactly  the 
same  freedom  of  fishing  along  the  shores  of  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland  and  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  as  British  vessels ;  while  all 
British  shipping  would  partake  of  the  coasting- 
trade  and  fisheries  of  the  United  States.  That 
both  nations  would  derive  great  benefit  from  such 
freedom  of  trading  and  fishing  cannot  be  denied. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  rashly  sending  ships  of  war, 
which  will  probably  come  into  collision  with  the 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  you  should,  my  lord, 
first  attempt  to  negotiate  such  a  free  commercial 
and  maritime  arrangement  as  would,  I  believe,  be 
accepted  by  the  American  Government 

Before  the  late  Lord  Ashburton  .sailed  to  Ame- 
rica for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  North-Eastern 
boundary  dispute,  which  he  so  satisfactorily  exe- 
cuted, he  submitted  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  some  very 
liberal  observations  on  the  maritime  and  commer- 
cial intercourse  between  her  Majesty's  subjects  and 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
did  me  the  honour  of  requesting  my  opinion  on 
Lord  Ashburton*8  suggestions ;  and  I  find  (having 
a  copy  of  the  same  now  before  me)  that  the  above 
were  the  conclusions  to  which  I  arrived  respecting 
them.  But  at  that  time  matters  were  not  suffi- 
ciently ripe  for  Sir  Robert  Peel  doing  that  which 
he  considered  sound  international  policy.  It  was 
necessary  for  him  first  to  repeal  the  Corn-laws,  the 
taxes  on  the  essential  food  of  man,  before  he  could 
venture  to  meddle  with  the  Navigation-laws. 

It  was  the  early  wish  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment and  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  entertained  the  proposal, 
that  the  commercial  and  maritime  intercourse 
between  all  the  dominions  of  the  British  Crown 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  should  be  placed 
exactly  on  the  same  footing.  Under  such  a  sys- 
tem, Great  Britain  might  have  enjoyed  every 
possible  trading  advantage  with  the  United  States 
which  it  would  have  been  just  to  possess  had  they 
continued  under  British  domination.  The  trade, 
navigation  and  fisheries  of  the  United  States 
ought,  in  like  manner,  to  have  derived  every  com- 
mercial and  maritime  advantage  which  could  have 
been,  on  the  most  liberal  understanding,  obtained 
from  the  mother  country,  without  being  subject  to 
the  incapacities  of  the  Colonial  Office,  or  the 
mal-administration  of  Colonial  governors,  to  the 
interference  of  the  British  Parliament,  or  to  the 
absolute  exercise  of  the  sovereign  prerogative. 
But  the  liberal  commercial  policy  proposed  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  under  the 
Shelburne  Administration,  and  by  Mr.  Adams  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  was  defeated  by  an 
adverse  party  in  Great  Britain,  which  finally  led 
to  the  adoption  of  a  counterpart  to  the  British 
Navigation-law  by  the  United  States,  and  which, 
until  lately,  was  enforced  with  regard  to  all  British 
vessels  arriving  in  the  United  States.  But  all  the 
relaxations  recently  made  in  our  Navigation-laws 


have  been  met  with  perfect  reciprocity  by  the 
United  States. 

Now,  if  the  British^  colonial  and  coasting  trade 
and  fisheries  were  fairly  opened  to  American  ves- 
sels, the  coasting  trade  and  fisheries  of  the  United 
States  would  be  at  once  thrown  open  to  British 
vessels,  and  which  is  so  much  desired  by  her 
Majesty  8  subjects  in  Canada  and  New  Brunswick. 
Why  not  at  once  take  the  wise  and  profitable 
course,  instead  of  hazarding  a  war  by  the  irritating 
and  insulting  presence  of  ships  of  war  among  the 
American  fishermen?  The  laws  there  provide 
that  whatever  privileges  American  vessels  enjoy 
in  other  countries,  the  vessels  of  those  countri^ 
will  enjoy  in  American  ports  and  seas.  England 
docs  not  ruin  Scotland,  nor  the  latter  England, 
although  the  coasting  trade  and  fisheries  are  com- 
mon to  both;  and  British  subjects,  so  far  from 
being  injured,  would  be  greatly  benefited*  if  the 
coasting  trade  and  fisheries  of  the  British  domin- 
ions and  of  the  United  States  were  rendered 
freely  common  to  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries. 

We  admit  at  once  the  right  of  England  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1818,  but 
we  dread  the  fatal  consequences  of  sending  a  naval 
armament  to  enforce  the  strict  observance  of  that 
treaty. 

But  there  is  some  difficulty  in  the  precise  in- 
terpretation ;  and  Mr.  Webster,  in  a  recent  speech, 
distinguished  for  courtesy  and  good  will  to  this 
country,  but  at  the  same  time  marked  with  dignity 
and   firmness,  considered    that    your    lortiship's 
Government  could  not  have  fullv  examined  the 
bearings  of  the  treaty  of  1818,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  imderstanding  which  had  been  entered  into  by 
Lord  Aberdeen  with  the  American  Minister  at 
this  Court.     Since  then  we  are  informed  that 
several  American  fishing-vessels  have  been  seized 
by  British  cruizers,  and  that  there  has  been  great 
activity   in   the  American  dockyards;    that  the 
Mississippi  steam-ship  has  been  despatched  to  pro- 
tect the  American  fishing-vessels,  and  that  other 
armed  ships  were  to  follow.     These  accounts  do 
not  substantiate,  but  they  refute,  the  reports  of  the 
vexatious  question  having  been  already  satisfftc- 
torily  arranged  by  negotiation;   and  the  beh'ef 
also  entertained  that  Mr.  Thomas  Baring  (and  no 
one  could  have  been  more  efficiently  intrusted) 
was  to  have  been  sent  to  Washington  on  a  special 
mission  to  arrange  the  fishery  dispute,  has  been 
publicly  contradicted. 

A  wise  Administration  would  not  only  follow 
the  example  of  the  Grovemments  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  of  Lord  John^Russell — the  policy  of  Lord 
Aberdeen  and  Lord  Palmerston — towards  the 
United  States  of  America,  but  would  endeavour  at 
the  same  time  to  negotiate  in  the  honest  and  res- 
pectful, the  friendly  and  sound  way,  which  I  have 
pointed  out,  with  the  Cabinet  of  Washington,  and 
endeavour  to  remove  every  political  and  commer- 
cial impediment  between  the  United  States  and  the 
British  Colonies  in  North  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  Let  all  American  vessels  fish  freely  on  the 
shores  of  Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton,  the  Golf  of 
St  Lawrence,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick, 
if  all  fish  and  oils,  taken  and  cured  bv  British  sob- 
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jects,  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty  in  the  United 
States.  Those  who  know  anything  of  vessels  of 
war  coming  into  collision  with  fishing  or  trading 
craft,  know  also  the  risk  of  seizing  snch  vessels 
without  defining  correctly  how  far  they  are  tres- 
passers ;  and  in  the  event  of  one  drop  of  the  blood 
of  an  American  citizen  being  shed,  the  peace  of  the 
United  ELingdom  and  the  United  States  would  be 
perilled,  and  the  greatest  reciprocal  calamity  and 
commercial  as  well  as  financial  loss  would  follow. 

We  have  a  most  expensive,  uncertain  and  difficult 
war  raging  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  Let  us  be- 
ware of  quarrelling  with  America.  A  war  between 
the  only  two  nations  in  the  world  which  have  a  free 
constitution,  a  free  press  and  freedom  of  speech, 
would  be  a  war  which  would  make  all  the  despotic 
Governments  of  Continental  Europe  rejoice.  Yes, 
it  would  make  their  hearts  as  glad  as  when  Lord 
Palmerston  ceased  to  be  really  British  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Afikirs :  a  nobleman  who  was 
the  Patriot  Minister  of  England,  not  the  obsequious 
Minister  of  any  foreign  potentate. 

I  believe  your  lordship  cherishes  a  lofty  British 
spirit  and  a  just  sense  of  national  honour ;  but 
the  country  may  doubt  the  clearness  of  your 
sagacity,  the  prudence  of  your  decisions,  and  the 
soundness  of  your  judgment.  The  Extradition 
Treaty  with  France,  the  recent  measures  of  your 


lordship's  administration  with  regard  to  the  Ame- 
rican fishermen,  very  naturally  increase  the  mis- 
trust which  the  great  majority  of  the  nation  enter- 
tain of  your  lordship  as  a  safe  adviser  of  her 
Majesty — as  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown.  I 
forbear  at  present  making  any  remark  on  the 
mystery  within  which  your  Government  envelopes 
the  course  you  will  follow  as  to  protection  to 
agriculture,  or  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  Free- 
trade. 

I  am,  my  Lord, 
Respectfully  vour  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  MAOGREGOR, 

M.P.  for  Qlasgov. 
1,  Prince's  Terrace,  Hyde  Park, 
August,  1852. 

P.S.  The  accounts  received  from  America,  since 
writing  the  above  letter,  if  correct  with  regard  to 
the  concession  made  to  the  United  States  respecting 
the  right  to  fish  three  miles  from  the  land,  within 
the  bays  of  the  British  colonies,  show  that  the 
whole  question  is  open  to  much  more  perplexing 
difficulties  than  previously  to  such  presumed  con- 
cession. Nothing  short  of  allowing  the  whole  of 
the  fisheries  and  the  coasting-trade  of  the  colonies 
and  the  United  States  to  be  free,  and  a  free-trade  be- 
tween them  in  fish,  will  ever  settle  the  question. 

Mo.G. 


MANSFELD'S    RIDERS.— A    SONG 

The  Mansfeld  is  pricking  o*er  mount  and  o'er  moor, 
There*ll  be  plenty  to  follow  when  he  goes  before. 
The  Mansfeld  is  riding  by  wood  and  by  wold, 
And  his  troopers  take  service  that's  better  than  solde- 

The  Walloon  and  the  Lombard  may  boast  of  their 

gain 
In  the  time-keeping  ducats  of  Popedom  and  Spain ; 
But  our  harvest  is  larger,  and  quicker  to  yield, 
For  we  reap  where  we  litst,  and  the  Empire's  the 

field. 

Oh,  wide  is  the  Empire,  its  borders  are  broad — 
O'er  its  hills  and  its  valleys  there's  many  a  road ; 
But  as  wide  sweeps  the  march  of  our  .chief,  and 

the  sound 
Of  his  bugles  shall  ring  the  Ten  Circles  around. 

As  her  true-love  the  maid  lights,  the  fair,  the 

dark-eyed, 
As  the  star  points  the  pilot  his  course  o'er  the  tide. 
To  the  plume  of  the  Mansfeld  our  leadership's  given, 
And  who  knows  but  'twill  lead  to  the  porch  of  St. 

Stephen  ?* 

•  ThoCathedrftl  at  Vienna. 


OF    THE   THIRTY    YEARS'    WAR. 

First  of  Germany's  captains.  War's  minion  is  he, 
And  there's  none  like  his  Riders  so  fearless  and  free ; 
Where  we  come  must  make  room  for  us  burgher 

and  boor, 
And  the  monk  show  his  cellar,  the  miser  his  store. 

And  there's  mounting  at  midnight,  and  mounting 
at  mom. 

Straight  we  spring  to  the  saddle,  and  take  it  no 
scorn 

In  the  mirk,  in  the  mist,  in  the  storm-wind  to  ride. 

Or  when  moonbeams  are  streaking  the  mossy  hill- 
side. 

For  the  fight,  for  the  foray ;  by  feint  oi  by  force ; 

At  retreat  or  at  rally ;  in  better  or  worse — 

For  the  fast-fiashiug  charge,  or  the  dark  ambus- 
cade. 

There's  no  Guild  like  Count  Mansfeld's  for  teach- 
ing the  trade. 

Light  recks  he  of  edict,  light  recks  he  of  ban. 
From  Osesar  or  Chamber — with  right  or  with  none ; 
Little  recks  he  of  Max  and  his  monk-marechal, 
His  old  grim-visaged  Tilly,  his  Leaguers  and  all. 
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If  in   FranUand  or  Saxeland  hig  purpose  they 

foil, 
Upon  Moldau  or  Mayne  if  they're  masterg  awhile. 
In  the  vales  of  Alsace  they  may  meet  him  again, 
Or  along  the  wild  ridges  of  rugged  Lorraine. 

Though  the  lands  of  the  father  the  son  they  re- 
fuse. 

There'll  be  lordships  in  plenty  for  Mansfeld  to 
choose ; 

There'll  be  princedoms  and  dukedoms  to  win  and 
to  wear — 

And  when  War  makes  the  will,  't  is  the  boldest 
that's  heir. 

There  are  marches  and  forestries  goodly  to  ken. 
As  the  slopes  of  the  Meuse  or  the  glades  of 
Ardenne; 


There  are  seignories  many  are  lacking  a  lord — 
And  fair  castles  for  suitors  with  spear  and  with 
sword. 

Oh,  the  Mansfeld  is  riding  o'er  mountain  and 

moor, 
He'll  be  richest  of  gallants  when  princes  are  poor ; 
Oh,  the  Mansfeld  is  riding  by  woodland  and  wold, 
And  hell  ootmt  his  red  guilders  when  Onoar  lacks 

gold. 

They  may  rail  at  his  birth,  an*  they  will—but,  Grod 

wot. 
There  was  brave  blood  a-atirring  when  he  wis 

begot. 
Let  them  bring  us  a  kingling*6  or  kaiaerling'sheir. 
That  shall  match  with  our  Bastard  from  Mechlin 

the  fair. 


THE    LOVES    OF    AN    APOTHECARY. 

{Concluded  flvm  page  474.) 


To  the  sum  of  sublunary  happiness  go  many 
fictions — ^pretty  figments,  which,  though  constantly 
and  for  ever  disproved,  are  never  the  less  believed 
in.  Even  in  the  contemplation  of  objects  the  most 
beautiful  in  art  and  nature  fiction  is  seldom  absent ; 
and  when  the  sun  sets  in  clouds  of  purple  and 
fine  gold,  it  is  not  enough  that  they  bre  clouds, 
however  gorgeous ;  but  we  must  at  once  set  about 
making  woods,  and  seas,  and  islands  of  the  blest  of 
them. 

We  have  sought  it  in  heaven  (an  instance  is 
meant),  but  with  equal  propriety  and  success  we 
might  seek  it  in — matrimony.  For  what  but  a 
sugared  fallacy  is  that  Honeymoon  so  univerBally 
accepted  as  consequent  on  every  marriage-^as 
being  a  mingling  of  the  sweetness  of  Hybla  with 
all  the  soft  suffusion  of  love  which  lapped  Endy- 
miou  on  the  hill  of  Latmos,  to  be  enjoyed  in  all 
cases  and  without  limit  during  the  space  of  one 
calendar  month — for  twenty-eight  days  at  least  ; 
except  in  leap-year,  At  which  time,  even  February 
days  are  twenty-nine.  A  fond  conceit!  It  is 
wrong  to  argue  everyday  life  from  the  privileges  of 
the  aristocracy ;  and  only  in  connexion  with  mar- 
riages strictly  of  convenience  does  the  honeymoon 
roll  through  its  successive  phases  with  propriety, 
going  out  as  the  monthly  bills  come  in.  Careful 
computation  of  the  laws  of  accident  prove  the  full 
average  honeymoon  to  subsist  about  four  days  and 
a  half,  except  in  cases  where  youth,  fortune,  and  fine 
weather  combine  with  affection,  when  the  average 
may  possibly  be  doubled.  So  that  wife  Sybilla  ought 
to  have  been  much  more  content  than  in  fact  she 
was  that  her  matrimonial  orb  waned  not  before  the 


expiration  of  a  week ;  considering  that  though  they 
were  rich  enough  in  youth,  they  possessed  neither 
fortune  nor  particularly  fiue  weather.  It  was, 
however,  this  very  consideration  of  lack  of  fortune, 
in  the  sense  of  money,  that  caused  Sybilla  first  to 
descend  fnim  out  the  luxuriant  solitudes  of  love 
in  which,  hand  in  hand,  they  had  sauntered  all  the 
week,  bringing  her  husband  quickly  after  her. 
The  initiatory  cause  of  the  declension  was  a  night- 
cap ;  for  after  a  protracted  evening  sitting  at  an 
open  window,  Sybilla  woke  the  next  moruiog  to 
find,  not  the  locks  of  Hyperion  straying  over  the 
pillow  beside  her,  as  before,  but  a  tall,  tasselled, 
miserable  white  cap,  which,  encroaching  over  God- 
win's eyes,  elongated  his  cheeks  and  exaggerated 
his  nose  to  a  most  unhandsome  degree.  The  un- 
conscious sleeper,  experiencing  symptoms  of  cold 
in  the  head  the  night  before,  had  ventured,  in  the 
dark,  to  assume  that  wretchedest  of  all  habiliments, 
the  male  night-cap. 

When  the  blossom  is  ripest,  the  softest  breath 
may  waft  it  from  the  bough ;  in  the  nodding  of 
that  green  tassel  moved  a  cruel  blast  sufficient 
to  scatter  the  full-blown  poetnr  of  any  week-grown 
honeymoon.  Accordingly,  before  breakfast  was 
fairly  over,  Sybilla  remembered  that  very  little 
business  had  occurred  to  interrupt  theirhappiness — 
before  dinner,  that  Mr.  Godwin  had  pani  several 
bills  with  undisguisable  uneasiness;  and,  as  the 
result  of  such  souvenirs,  not  onlv  she  but  Godwin 
also  sat  down  at  supper  that  night  toa  diltiteii  cup. 
broken- winged  and  very  near  tho  earth.  Etenr 
day  nearer  and  nearer  the  earth,  for  things  did  not 
take  a  turn,  but  grew  worse ;  and  though  they  had 
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the  certainty  of  aunt's  legacy  before  them,  Godwin 
Boon  began  to  fear  almost  as  much  as  bis  wife  that 
if,  according  to  the  doggrel  of  Keats,  "  Love  in  a 
cot,  with  water  and  a  crust,  Is — Love,  forgive  us ! 
cinders,  ashes,  dust,"  it  was  not  much  more 
agreeable  in  an  apothecary  s  shop.  Not  that  it  had 
quite  come  to  that  yet ;  he  still  contriyed  to  main- 
tain the  marmalade  for  breakfast ;  but  not  many 
weeks  elapsed  ere  Sybilla  became  plainly  suspi- 
cious that  though  he  might  be  rich  enough  in 
drugs,  the  money-capital  of  her  husband  was  well- 
nigh  exhausted.  Indeed,  she  assured  herself  of 
the  fact  by  just  looking  into  his  desk  one  morning, 
privately  and  with  a  guilty  face. 

Now  the  legacy  lay  vested  in  his  uncle  the 
Kentish  miller ;  and  as  a  few  months  before,  in  a 
letter  which  came  hoping  that  John  was  in  good 
health,  as  it  left  him  (the  miller)  at  present,  he 
had  received  much  earnest  advice  against  early 
marriage,  John  wished  to  postpone  the  demand  as 
late  as  possible.  But  the  darkening  horizon,  and  a 
few  comfortless  hints  thrown  out  by  the  partner  of 
his  cares,  precipitated  intentions;  and  so  he  started 
one  bright  morning  to  receive  his  little  fortune, 
planning  its  expenditure  very  solemnly  by  the  way. 

Drearily,  Sybilla  threw  herself  upon  a  sofa  as 
her  husband  passed  out  at  the  door,  and,  half 
extended,  employed  an  hour  in  usefully  painting  a 
piece  of  velvet,  and  uselessly  pondering  past, 
present  and  future.  Drearily,  she  put  aside  the 
daubed  stuff,  and,  taking  up  a  newspaper  some 
weeks  old,  concluded  each  listlessly-perused  para- 
graph with  a  yawn  till  she  came  to  "  Important 
from  India,"  and  read  of  a  bloody  engagement 
there.  How  in  the  cold  grey  dawn  a  company  of 
the  gallant  292nd,  and  a  strong  detachment  of  the 
gallant  203rd,  marched  to  reduce  the  contumacious 
Bungumshah.  How,  when  the  cold  dawn  kindled 
into  blazing,  blasting  noon,  and  long-enduring  men 
fell  here  and  there,  suddenly  shot  dead  from  the 
sun,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  march  over  them 
against  the  contumacious  Bungumshah.  How, 
having  mistaken  the  position  of  that  Indian,  they 
came  not  up  with  him  by  nightfall,  for  all  their 
marching ;  and  very  gladly  encamped — ^the  greater 
portion  on  the  plain,  but  a  small  detachment  of 
some  hundred  men  or  so  in  a  hollow  at  a  little 
distance,  under  Ensign  Hope.  How  in  the  night 
sentinels  were  struck  secretly,  the  camp  penetrated 
by  Indian  shadows  rather  than  Indian  men,  the 
commander  killed  in  sleep — encampment  torn 
from  end  to  end,  encampment  channelled  from  end 
to  end,  with  tumult  and  blood.  Ensign  Hope 
listens  in  the  distant  hollow,  rises  up  with  his 
hundred  men  or  so,  bears  down  to  the  verge  of  the 
scene  swift  and  silent,  goes  blazing  into  it  like  an 
Indian  storm,  and  settles  the  matter.  To  the 
right  is  a  ravine ;  and  as  the  enemy  fly,  panic- 
struck,  Ensign  Hope,  with  consummate  skill  (so 
the  newspaper  calls  it),  contrives  to  push  the  main 
body  to  the  edge  of  it — pushes  a  few  over  into  it, 
in  order  to  furnish  argument  of  prompt  surrender 
to  the  rest.  Which  is  profited  by ;  and  by  the  time 
the  camp  is  thoroughly  roused  from  its  hideous 
nightmare,  every  soldier  with  his  head  still  on 


may  place  two  or  three  prisoners  at  the  end  of  his 
bayonet.  As  for  the  Bungumshah,  he  is  disarmed 
by  Ensign  Hope  himself,  with  as  much  grace  of 
manner  as  a  conqueror  with  one  boot  on  (had  no 
time  to  advantage  by  both)  might  be  supposed 
capable  of.  Official  thanks,  loud  newspaper  lauda- 
tions, honours  present  and  prospective  to  Ensign 
Hope. 

Trembling,  Sybilla  glanced  thus  rapidly  through 
the  narrative,  and  then,  after  a  moment's  breath- 
less reflection,  perused  it  minutely  from  first  to 
last,  her  eyes  lingering  long  about  the  lines  in 
which  the  hero's  name  happened  to  be  printed,  and 
on  the  praises  and  the  recital  of  rewards  bestowed 
upon  him.  And  again  she  sat  entranced,  with  parted 
lips  and  dUated  eyes.  Ensign  Hope  !  muttered 
her  wonder-bound  tongue;  Parson^ Hope,  as  he 
used  to  be  called,  from  his  solemn  length  and 
inclination  to  white  neckcloths  ;  the  blundering 
boy  cadet  whose  addresses  she  merrily  rejected  for 
those  same  peculiarities  a  few  years  ago!  Who 
could  have  supposed  so  much  heroism  in  him  f 

Only  a  daughter  of  Eve,  we  may  pardon  Sybilla 
that  she  took  glory  to  herself  in  answering  the 
question.  Plainly,  love  for  her  was  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  this  heroism ;  it  was  to  add  force  and 
grace  to  his  overtures — ^to  render  himself  more 
worthy  of  her,  that  he  had  coveted  the  reward  and 
reputation  consequent  on  such  achievements  ;  and, 
indeed,  none  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair.  Only 
the  wife  of  an  apothecary,  as  well  as  merely  a 
daughter  of  Eve,  we  might  also  pardon  the  dreams 
she  thereupon  indulged,  in  which,  as  the  lady  of 
Captain,  of  Colonel,  very  possibly  of  Lieut.-General 
Sir  Victor  Hope — for  Olive  became  a  peer — she 
shone  enjewelled  in  her  natural  sphere,  the  admired 
of  men,  the  envy  of  women.  But  the  bitterness 
with  which  she  dwelt  upon  it  after  a  while,  as  a 
now  impossible  career,  was  altogether  unpardon- 
able. Not  that  she  cared,  Sybilla  said  within  her- 
self; site  was  happy  enough — never  happier;  but  it 
was  strange  that  her  anticipations  of  one  day  be- 
coming a  *'  lady**  should  be  so  nearly  veriQed ; 
strange  that  this  news  should  arrive  just  when  it 
was  too  late  and  of  no  avail,  even  if  she  had  cared ; 
very  strange  that  she  whom  it  most  concerned, 
to  whom  she  was  sure  it  was  mainly  addressed, 
should  be  kept  in  total  ignorance  for  weeks  after 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  had  become  aware  of  it  I 
So  Sybilla  said  within  herself ;  but  being  conscious 
of  some  heart-burning,  she  interpreted  her  reflec- 
tions into  the  mildest  language  capable  :  thus  the 
word  *'  strange*'  really  had  in  it  some  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "  vexatious."  And,  assured  of  her 
primal  conclusions.  Wife  Sybilla  went  on  to  consider 
how  grievous  a  tiling  it  was  that  disappointment  in 
the  secret  end  of  his  endeavours  should  embitter 
to  the  ears  of  Victor  Hope  the  very  plaudits  of 
his  countrymen.  Assuredly  he  was  to  be  pitied, 
at  any  rate.  And  Sybilla  went  on  dreaming  and 
thinking. 

Meanwhile  Godwin  had  arrived  at  the  mill  of  his 
uncle,  who  received  him  in  blank  silence,  took  him 
into  a  little  room,  where  books  and  papers  were 
ominously  displayed,  and  talked  with  him  privately. 
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On  which  Godwiu  learued  that  when  at  the  utmost 
verge  of  ruiu,  as  the  books  and  papers  proved,  his 
uncle  had  appropriated  the  moneys  which  had  been 
confided  to  him  irresponsibly,  in  justifiable  hope 
(as  the  papers  also  proved)  of  immediate  restitu- 
tion ;  that  to  refund  as  affairs  then  stood  would  be 
as  certain  ruin,  without  benefit  to  anyone ;  but  the 
prospect  was  opening,  and  if  John  would  only 
accept  twenty  pounds  or  so,  and  kindly  wait  a 
single  year,  said  the  old  man,  fairly  ciying,  why 
everything  would  be  made  right.  So  what  could 
John  do  but  quietly  button  his  pocket  over  the 
twenty  pounds  or  so — quietly  button  his  coat  over 
a  fallen  heart,  and  go  home  again  ? 

It  was  a  brilliant  afternoon  when  the  disappointed 
man  came  to  the  end  of  his  dreary  journey,  re- 
solved, after  much  pamful  deliberation,  to  confide 
the  whole  truth  of  the  case  to  his  wife.     Young, 
and  with  a  knowledge  of  many  things,  he  was  not 
without  hope  after  all.     He  had  hitherto  made  no 
exertion  of  the  talents  he  was  conscious  of  posses- 
sing ;  and  who  could  say  that  good  might  not  come 
out  of  this   evil,  at  last,   in   necessitating   their 
vigorous  exercise?     So,  already  aslmmed  of  past 
inaction,  and  with  some  show  of  cheerful  resigna- 
tion to  misfortune,  he  laid  the  twenty-pound  instal- 
ment on  the  table  before  Sybilla  on  ai*riving  home, 
and  began  tlie  story ;  which,  however,  he  had  occa- 
sion to  conclude  with  less  and  less  cheerfulness. 
Naturally,   perhaps,   from  fore-described   circum- 
stances, the  contrast  between  a  flushed  and  vic- 
torious soldier  in  uniform,  and  a  weary  druggist  in 
nothing  describable,  struck  Sybilla  acutely  as  her 
husband  entered   the    door;    as,    also,   distance 
lends  enchantment  to  the  view,  the  contrast  was 
so  much  the  more  prejudicial  to  the  laUer.     And, 
unluckily  for  her,  before  she  had  time  fairly  to 
extinguish  a  comparison  which  some  kind  instinct 
told  her  was  injurious   and  wrong,  Godwin  had 
declared  himself  not  only  a  weary,  unomamental 
druggist,  but  a  beggared  one.     His  quick  eye, 
rapid  in  the  interpretation  of  every  symptom  of 
thought,  was  not  slow  to  perceive,  however,  the 
change  that  passed  over  Sybilla's  handsome  coun- 
tenance— returning  over  it  again  and  again,  spite 
of  all  her  really  laudable   endeavours  at  banish- 
ment— ere  half  the  recital  was  ended ;  and^rief 
poured  into  his  heart  like  water  1*^.10  a  stricken 
ship.     To   dissolve  without  discontent  the  day- 
dreams she  had  been  indulging  all  day  long — 
dreams  long  cherished,   but    never  approaching 
reality  till  she  had  abandoned  for  ever  the  power 
of  fixing  them — ^r^ould  of  itself,  Sybilla  felt,  have 
been  a  task;  but  this  bitter  fact,  falling  in  the 
very  midst  of  her  prideful  fancies,   thoroughly 
overcame  her.     She  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  too 
plainly  rebelUous  and  indignant,  and,  saying  not  a 
word,  went  up  into  her  chamber.     Spirit  of  the 
Sublime  Respectable  I  thou  dapper  doorkeeper  to 
all  littleness,  thou  aider  and  fosterer  of  vanity,  and 
selfishness,  and  hardness  of  heart — ^it  is  to  be 
feared  that  since  when  you  first  put  the  (then  in- 
fantine) soul  of  this  woman  into  a  corslet,  with 
apparatus  of  tight-lacing,  its  growth  has  not  been 
good. 


At  first  opening  of  the  flood-gates,  Sybilla's 
teiurs  were  merely  the  outpourings  of  disappoint- 
ment ;  but  the  more  she  wept  upstairs  alone,  the 
more  she  brooded  and  brooded,  her  sobs  grew 
fewer,  her  tears  hotter,  and  at  length  deUberately 
angry.  She  felt  herself  deceived — ^ill  used ;  ainl 
her  spirit  chafed  within  her  so  wilfully  that  even 
the  loud  quick  song  of  Godwin^s  canary-bird 
wrought  her  to  extreme  irritation.  Poor  f^ow! 
Had  he  been  brought  up  like  the  light-coloured 
canaries  at  home,  surrounded  by  respectability  and 
yellow  gauze,  he  might  have  known  himself  (and 
Sybilla's  sorrows)  better.  As  it  was,  however,  be 
abandoned  himself  to  his  own  emotions,  and,  think- 
ing perhaps  of  the  leafy  old  house  in  Uie  northern 
suburbs,  poured  out  his  melodies  like  summer 
rain — faster  and  louder  as  Sybilla  grew  more  irri- 
tated. Ho  positively  disobeyed  her  conunand  to 
be  still  ;  the  epithet  "  beast"  he  passed  con- 
temptuously over ;  she  stamped  her  feet  in  vaiu. 
Hopping  from  perch  to  peroh  all  the  more  readily 
and  saucily  as  it  had  no  tail  worth  mentioning, 
still  die  bird  went  on  with  liveliest  rattle.  At 
length,  in  a  ferment  of  passion,  Sybilla  approached 
the  cage,  trembling  steadily,  as  a  spear  thrown 
from  the  hand  of  a  strong  man  trembles  io  the 
earth,  seized  the  head  of  the  guileless  little 
songster,  and  it  sang  about  the  leafy  old  bouse 
no  more. 

Godwin  uttered  no  remark  upon  the  discovery 
of  this  wickedness;  but  when  he  retired  tliat  even- 
ing, anger  and  grief  contending  within  him — fire 
with  flood — ^he  placed  his  dead  bird  on  a  chair  by 
the  bedside,  and  lay  all  night  with  his  face  toward 
it.  It  was  the  last  remaining  of  all  the  little 
meaningful  gifts  which,  after  the  manner  of  lovers, 
Jessy  had  rendered  him  in  exchange  for  others. 
One  by  one  they  had  departed  from  him — got  lost 
somehow — as  if  he  were  no  more  worthy  of  them ; 
and  there  it  lay — the  last  and  most  precious,  for  it 
had  a  real,  vocal,  interpretable  language  of  soma 
sort — dead  enough  certainly :  with  noUiiug  inter- 
pretable about  it  but  its  dumbness  now. 

That  day  set  its  seal  upon  the  whole  eteroal 
future.  So  completely  fateful,  so  fatefully  com- 
plete wero  the  events  of  that  day,  that  though  no 
officer  of  evil  could  desire  a  single  addition,  still 
one  omission  would  have  ravelled  toils  which  not 
an  entire  after-life  could  break  through.  And 
yet  how  weak  were  those  curcumstances  in  them- 
selves !  What  mere  gossamer-threads  were  thej 
until  strengthened  by  vanity  and  temper— even 
those  small  vices — into  bonds  stronger  than  the 
seven  green  withes  that  bound  the  limbs  of  Samson! 
What  petty  impediments  they  were  either  to  happi- 
ness or  fortune,  easy  to  be  overleapt  or  smiled  a^y 
by  a  firm  foot  or  a  cheeiful  heart,  such  as  ought  to 
have  belonged,  and  in  one  case  did  belong,  to  this 
young  woman  and  man!  But  in  the  morning 
when  they  woke,  a  strong  wall  was  found  built  up 
of  these  petty  impediments,  breast  high,  between 
them  :  breast  high,  so  that  their  hearts  could  no 
longer  beat  together,  nor  their  feet  be  mutnally  up- 
held, in  all  tiie  dreaiy  vista  of  years  through  irhicn 
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they  must  yet  keep  consort — a  hard  unreflecting 
face  only  on  each  side  the  wall  for  ever.  For 
Godwin  had  fJEur-away  ideas  of  perfection  in  woman- 
thanks  to  Jessy  Barton ;  and  so  keenly  did  he  feel 
the  bitterness  displayed  by  Sybilla,  so  gross  did  the 
selfishness,  the  violence,  the  cruelty  of  her  behaviour 
appear  to  him,  viewed  apart  from  any  unkind ness 
displayed  through  it  toward  himself,  that  whole 
months  of  repentance  and  affection  would  hardly 
have  restored  to  him  his  olden  happiness  and  love. 
The  shock  was  sudden  and  complete ;  and  the  fact 
of  Jessy's  bird  being  victimised  in  the  shock 
pointed  his  reflections  in  a  direction  not  easily 
diverted,  even  if  there  had  been  any  prospect  of 
diversion.  But  unhappily,  the  same  principle 
which  leads  women  to  excuse  and  even  cliampion 
the  faults  of  those  they  love  most,  led  Sybilla  to 
justify  her  feelings  and  their  results — to  strengthen 
the  belief  that  ^e  was  wronged,  deceived,  unfortu- 
nate :  for  she  loved  lursdf  the  most.  Wilful  and 
impassioned,  the  new-made  wife  now  boldly  brought 
before  her  eyes  the  comparisons  which  yesterday 
she  glanced  at  with  nervous  obliquity,  and  taking 
a  comprehensive  view  of  her  own  merits,  her  lady- 
like habits,  manners,  deportment  and  education, 
Ler  queenly  face  and  form,  she  fled  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  wrong-doing  into  the  reflection  that 
she  was  a  "  sacrifice" — that  these  her  virtues  were 
pearls  cast  before  some  lost  apothecary,  while  a 
hero,  a  future  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Victor,  was 
hurrying  from  fields  of  glory  in  the  vain  hope  of 
crownix^  his  laurels  with  such  precious  gems.  It 
is  easy  to  see  how  thus  a  pardonable  weakness 
might  deepen  even  into  guilt. 

But  a  dreary  lesson  it  would  be  to  follow  these 
two  through  all  the  shadows  which  henceforth, 
deepening  and  deepening  one  by  one,  fell  upon 
tliem,  till  it  was  day  no  more,  nor  ever  could  be 
day.  Sad  to  mark  the  daily-hardening  indifference 
of  Johu  Godwin,  who,  having  fallen  at  once  from 
all  his  hopes,  looked  not  up  again,  nor  strove  to 
regain  the  pinnacle,  but  went  plodding  along  alone, 
dull  and  sullen,  like  the  last  man  in  a  plague- 
stricken  city :  pi  unging  anon,  over  head  and  eare,  into 
some  occupation  or  enterprise,  from  sheer  necessity 
of  doing  something,  and  abandoning  it  at  the  very 
moment  of  success  from  nought  but  idle  despair- 
ing: "What  was  the  use  ?"•  Sad  to  mark  the 
daily-growing  discontent  of  Sybilla  Godwin,  whose 
wilful,  passionate  nature  could  resign  itself  to 
nothing  which  interfered  with  her  happiness — a 
nature  which,  if  it  could  not  break  through  im- 
prisoning bars,  would  beat  itself  to  death  against 
them.  Unlike  Godwin,  however,  in  whose  horizon 
of  unvaried  grey  no  sun  was  ever  visible  at  all, 
bright  warm  snatches  of  sunshine  would  now  and 
tlien  intervene  through  tempest;  but  they  were 
so  uncertain,  so  evanescent,  so  much  more  allied  to 
the  principles  that  made  Sybilla  beautiful  than  to 
those  that  ought  to  have  made  her  good,  that  they 
soon  became  wholly  disregarded,  and  went  finally 
out.  So  in  a  thousand  ways  was  fuel  added  to  flame; 
ill  a  thousand  miserable  grievances  and  aggrava 
tions,  and  things  that  were  neither  one  nor  the 
utlici*  but  tortured  into  both ;  in  trifles  broo'led 


over  and  made  hideous  by  exaggeration ;  till,  in  a 
few  months,  it  became  questionable  whether  more 
misery  could  be  found  anywhere  in  London. 

Preserved  from  a  knowledge  of  all  his  heart  may 
contain  or  may  be  capable  of,  let  no  man  credit 
himself  with  just  so  much  virtue,  by  no  means 
debit  himself  with  just  so  much  vice,  as  circum- 
stances may  hitherto  have  elicited  thence.  With 
fair  winds,  the  leaky  ship  is  as  safe  as  the  sound ; 
and  to  thousands  who  lift  their  polluted  eyebrows 
in  horror  over  the  crimes  recorded  in  the  news- 
sheet,  the  writer  of  this  sketch  would  say.  It  is  all 
very  much  according  to  the  weather.  Besides,  we 
arrive  abruptly  at  a  climax  in  the  case  of  other 
men's  vices ;  we  do  not  go  through  all  the  circum- 
stances and  gradations  which  push  on  to  them,  nor 
know  how  many  of  them  inevitably  sprang  from 
small  and  almost  blameless  beginnings,  as  we  do 
in  the  case  of  our  own  vices.  Furthermore,  it  is 
melancholy  to  observe  how  unconsciously  men  are 
beguiled  through  these  gradations  while  to  return 
is  possible,  and  only  arouse  to  a  sense  of  error 
by  the  sudden  clapping-to  of  the  gates  which  open 
on  the  homeward  path  no  more. 

Beating  fretfully  agjiinst  imprisoning  bars,  Sy- 
billa now  yearned  as  much  for  love  and  gaiety  as 
for  marble  halls.  Her  loss  in  respectability  had 
not  proved  so  signal  as  she  had  feared ;  and,  in 
default,  neglect,  indifference,  wasted  youth,  a 
cheerless,  heartless  existence  now  supplied  the 
necessities  of  life  to  her  misery.  She  forgot, 
wretched  woman  as  she  was,  who  had  rendered  her 
husband  the  silent,  unemotional  man  he  had  be- 
come ;  a  man  without  love  and  without  anger — a 
barren  rock,  where  rich  and  wholesome  verdure 
used  to  grow.  But,  unfortunately,  her  ignorance 
detracted  nothing  from  her  wretchedness.  Again, 
and  again,  totally  incapable  either  of  reconciling 
herself  to  her  lot  or  of  mending  it,  she  wept  bit- 
terly  at  the  thought  that  it  could  only  change  with 
death ;  and  naturally  followed  the  question,  by  and 
by,  which  of  them  was  likely  to  outlive  the  other  ? 
It  was  teiiible  to  think  that  she  should  spend  all 
her  days  in  such  wretchedness — should  die  in  the 
midst  of  it:  but,  independent  of  that  consideration, 
Godwin  had  grown  very  pale  and  lean  lately,  he 
ate  little,  and,  though  he  complained  not,  frequently 
took  medicine.  He  was  not  naturally  of  strong 
constitution ;  and,  taken  altogether,  Sybilla  thought 
she  should  outlive  him.  This  is  the  hard  fact, 
the  bone  and  substance  of  her  frequent  cogitations ; 
but  what  pauses  lay  between,  what  twinges  of  self- 
repugnance  now  and  then  broke  mercifully  in  upon 
them,  cannot  be  written  down  ;  enough  to  say  that 
they  grew  daily  fainter  and  fainter !  Wliat  harm 
was  there  in  "supposing?**  And  then,  after  a 
decent  interval,  during  which  Godwin  got  neither 
paler  nor  thinner,  came  the  consideration,  But 
how  long  first?  And  when  Sybilla  was  forced  to 
admit  that  a  young  man  like  Godwin,  however 
ailing,  might  well  vegetate  through  a  long  series 
of  years,  she  found  by  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
wliich  crept  involuntarily  into  her  breast  how 
much  she  had  secretly  cherished  the  ''supposition.*' 
Nor  even  after    self-detection   could  she  avoid 
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the  gracioas  thought,  that  if  he  lived  for  twenty 
years  he  might  as  well  lire  for  ever ;  but  if,  dow, 
anything  should  happen  in  say  two  years  (and  a 
great  many  things  did  happen  in  two  years),  why, 
let  us  see.  She  would  then  be  not  quite  six- 
and- twenty.  Well,  not  ftiore  than  two  years; 
a  year-and-a-half,  say  ;  for  there  would  be  a  year 
for  mourning,  which  would  otherwise  bring  her  over 
seven -and-twenty,  which  would  be  too  old.  And 
so  Sybilla  rehearsed  her  husband's  death  and 
burial,  and  her  own  widowhood  and  restoration  to 
happiness,  and — a  little  trembling  guilty  thought 
peeped  in  to  say — to  (by  that  time)  Lieut. -Geueral 
Sir  Victor.  True,  she  often  checked  these  spe- 
culations ;  she  felt  they  were  wrong ;  but  time  by 
time  with  less  success,  until  at  last  what  is  often 
expressed  after  one  s  decease  became  with  Sybilla 
a  fixed  idea  before  the  event,  that  **  it  would  be  a 
happy  release." 

Meanwhile,  John  kept  on  the  weary  tenor  of 
his  way,  prematurely  old  in  feature  and  heart — ^got 
leaner  and  paler,  finally  got  into  a  slow  fever  brought 
on  through  his  own  carelessness,  about  the  time 
that  his  wife  came  to  the  above  conclusion.  And 
now  it  would  afford  strange  melancholy  to  lift  the 
veil  from  that  woman's  mind  as  she  tended  by  his 
sick-bed — terrible  to  watch  the  sudden  terror 
which  now  inspired  her  lest  her  husband  should 
die ;  for  she  felt  as  if  her  injured  conscience  had 
fled  up  to  heaven,  had  impeached  her  thoughts, 
and  that  this  was  the  result :  that  devils  had  power 
to  fulfil  her  desire,  that  her  soul  might  be  damned 
to  her  desire.  Strange  and  more  melancholy  still, 
that  when  the  first  few  days  of  Godwin's  illness 
wore  away  this  terror  was,  not  supplanted,  but  ac- 
companied by  other  feelings  of  a  totally  opposite 
nature?  After  all,  was  not  this  a  providential 
arrangement  for  the  happiness  of  both  parties — a 
release  to  each  from  a  yoke  which  had  proved  too 
heavy  to  bear — an  answer  to  all  her  tears  and  suf- 
ferings ?  Of  course,  her  thoughts  were  not  arrayed 
in  words  so  matter-of-fact  as  these,  but  it  came  to 
quite  the  same  thing.  And  now  these  feelings 
reigned  alternately.  As  Godwin  grew  worse  the 
terror  increased;  yet  as  soon  as  a  symptom  of 
amendment  appeared,  the  contrary  sentiment  im- 
mediately assumed  sway.  But  as  time  wore  on, 
and  Sybilla  became  accustomed  to  the  danger,  no 
doubt  remained  as  to  which  was  most  powerful ;  and 
when  Godwin  at  length  recovered,  and  all  the  ill- 
ness and  dying,  if  any,  had  to  be  done  over  again, 
Sybilla  felt  like  one  betrayed. 

Alas !  she  was  now  wholly  in  the  toils  of  the 
fowler.  The  violence  of  her  feelings  increased  day 
by  day ;  and  no  longer  to  attempt  description  of 
mysteries  impossible  to  be  understood,  she  returned 
one  evening  from  an  accidental  and  momentary  in- 
terview with  Captain  Hope,  who  was  in  England 
on  leave,  wrought  into  a  determination  to  do  that 
herself  which  it  had  terrified  her  should  be  done 
by  nature  on  her  behalf.  So  Godwin  fell  into 
another  fever;  and  its  accompanying  symptoms 
were  so  new,  that  though  they  were  less  violent 
than  previously  they  alarmed  him  much  more. 
He,  however,  was  not  perhaps  so  easy  a  subject  for 


experiment  as  a  Suffolk  labourer;  and  whether 
from  one  cause  or  another — whether  fi:t>m  observa- 
tion :'**  the  symptomatic  nature  of  his  fever,  or 
observations  in  the  cup  from  which  he  was  drink- 
ing at  the  time,  he  suddenly  fell  back  upon  his 
pillows  one  morning  shot  through  with  the  convic- 
tion that  his  beautiful  wife  was  poisoning  him. 

The  stricken  man  lay  staring  out  at  the  window 
with  fixed  eyes  awhile,  but  neither  in  anger  nor 
horror ;  for  presently  he  tiumed  his  face  upon  his 
bed  and  wept  with  all  liis  heart.  The  unkindness. 
the  ingratitude  of  this  woman,  each  carried  in  it  a 
sting  more  venomous  than  the  sting  of  death; 
but,  like  the  sting  of  death,  they  subdued  rather 
than  infuriated  him.  That  she  who  lay  in  his  b^ 
and  sat  at  his  board,  whom  at  any  rate  he  trusted 
so  far,  whom  at  least  he  jealously  protected  and 
cared  for,  should  drain  his  life  from  him  at  her 
leisure — to-day,  to-morrow,  any  day,  ad  soon  as  the 
milk  came  to  make  porridge  witii — smote  him 
more  with  its  treachery  than  its  cruelty.  Ob, 
what  seas  of  anguish  broke  over  him  in  that  hoar 
— casting  him  to  and  fro,  a  helpless  waif,  utterly 
abandoned  and  broken  up,  in  perhaps  the  lowcit 
deeps  of  agony  that  ever  man  entered  upon  and 
lived.  His  soul  shook  as  in  an  ague  ;  his  spirit 
seemed  oozing  from  him,  until,  like  a  dwindled 
half-spent  breath,  it  flickered  within  him  on  weak 
unfeathered  wings,  impatient  of  their  own  impo- 
tence. But  soon — for  in  such  extremities  men 
sometimes  live  through  the  changes  of  years  in  an 
hour — a  sudden  access  of  firmness,  of  sternness 
stole  upon  this  fainting  spirit,  which  momentarilr 
grew  calmer  and  more  stem,  till  it  vras  cold  and 
hard  as  steel.  Again  his  eyes  became  fixed  and 
staring,  but  now  with  an  expression  enough  alone, 
in  its  frozen  and  freezing  terror,  to  have  brougbt 
Sybilla  down  upon  her  knees  had  she  encountered 
it.  And  when,  half  an  hour  after,  the  sick  man 
again  turned  his  face  wearily  upon  his  pillow,  in 
hope  of  sleep,  he  had  resolved  to  let  Sybilla  do  it! 

0  wretched  woman  !  Little  guessed  she,  when 
she  came  presently  to  look  upon  this  sleeper,  the 
pallor  of  his  face  already  reflected  upon  her 
shrunken  heart,  how  completely  the  power  had 
passed  out  of  her  hands — how  terrible,  how  eUmai 
the  punishment  she  herself  should  assist  him  in 
signalising.  little  knew  she  that  if  her  soul  were 
now  for  a  time  abandoned  of  all  warning,  of  all 
saving  voices,  it  was  abandoned  to  the  power  of  her 
husband,  in  the  hollow  of  whose  hand  it  lay.  To 
open  his  hand  before  her  eyes,  calmly,  mercifallj 
to  thrust  an  index-finger  into  the  spots  which 
already  festered  so  deep  in  this  soul,  to  pot 
aside  the  cup  not  so  much  from  his  lips  as  her  own, 
and  hold  up  to  her  eyes,  day  by'day,  the  chalice  of 
repentance — all  this  was  within  tJie  compass  of  his 
will.  But  he  willed  it  not ;  he  folded  up  his  will 
and  put  it  aside ;  he  would  rather  yield  his  inclina- 
tions to  hers,  and  passively  close  his  Jingers  while 
he  yielded.   Why,  what  devil  was  in  this  man  also  ? 

From  that  day  Godwin  refused  to  see  any  phy- 
sician, prescribing  for  himself  from  a  private  medi* 
cine-chest;  and  from  that  day  he  grew  rapidly 
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worse  and  worse.  The  olden  terrors  of  Sybilla 
returned  upon  her  as  her  husband  sank  so  palpably ; 
she  slackened  her  hand,  withheld  it  altogether 
in  a  paroxysm  of  mortal  dread  which  passed  very 
well  for  conjugal  affection,  but  still  from  that 
day  he  grew  rapidly  worse  and  worse.  Till  in 
the  noon  of  a  certain  night,  while  she  was  vainly 
endeavouring  to  sleep,  in  an  adjoining  chamber, 
the  husband  called  hurriedly  to  the  wife.  The 
wife  then  rose,  hastened  to  the  door  in  nervous 
stupor,  and  stood  rigidly  looking  in  from  the 
threshold.  The  calm  every-day  appearance  of 
the  patient,  as  he  sat  up  in  his  bed,  restored  her, 
however,  to  confidence ;  and,  loosening  her  clenched 
hands,  she  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

"  Come  nearer,  Sybilla,"  said  Godwin.  There 
was  something  new  in  the  expression  of  his  voice, 
and  she  went  to  his  side  like  one  walking  on  a 
lake.     The  sick  man  placed  one  arm  round  her. 

'*  My  wife,"  he  said,  and  the  words  fell  whisper- 
ing from  his  lips,  soft  as  the  sound  of  falling 
leaves,  **  My  wife,  this  fever  is  coming  to  an  end." 
Sybilla  shook  from  head  to  foot. 
"  Place  your  finger  on  this  pulse,"  he  said.  She 
touched  his  wrist,  and  thought  she  recognised  the 
difference  between  a  pulse  that  beats  with  blood 
and  a  pulse  that  beats  with  poison.  Again  Sybilla 
shook  from  head  to  foot. 

"And  now  do  look  into  my  eyes,  Sybilla" — 
still  he  spoke  with  the  same  soft  voice — "  I  think 
they  are  growing  dim." 

She  glanced  upward  for  the  first  time  ;  and  his 
eyes  were  not  dim  at  all.  They  wgre  blazing  at 
her;  and  before  she  could  withdraw  her  glance 
he  uttered,  "  Sybilla,  I  shall  be  dead  in  an  hour !" 
and  so  fixed  her  eyes  upon  his  face. 

If  life  was  of  any  value  to  her,  it  was  fortunate 
for  Sybilla  at  that  moment  that  her  heart  had 
grown  accustomed  to  tumult;  otherwise  it  must 
have  burst.  As  it  was,  she  gradually  withdrew 
her  eyes  from  Godwin's,  and  threw  herself  upon 
the  bed  in  a  passion  of  tears.  And  as  she  lay, 
burying  her  head  in  the  clothing,  a  change  passed 
over  her  husband's  countenance.  The  fires  were 
quenched  in  his  eyes,  and  now  they  were  really 
dim — with  some  strange  commingling  of  pity,  and 
melancholy,  and  agony,  and  even  of  yearning  love, 
all  in  one  tear.  It  was  not,  however,  a  time  of 
abiding,  and  it,  too,  passed  away. 

Meanwhile  Sybilla  still  wept  and  sobbed  with 
her  face  hidden.  Well  would  it  have  been  for  her 
had  she  never  lifted  that  face  again ;  better  to  have 
wept  and  sobbed  there  till  every  fountain  in  her 
breast  was  still.  But  she  did  lift  it;  and  putting 
forth  her  hand  to  assist  herself  in  rising  from  the 
bed,  she  placed  it  on  a  breakfast-cup  with  which  John 
had  been  habitually  served  throughout  this  last  ill- 
ness, and  which  was  not  there  before.  She  bounded 
backward  to  the  wall  with  a  low,  long,  tremulous 
cry,  and  darted  an  agonised  look  at  John  Godwin. 
He  lay  with  his  head  pillowed  upon  his  arm. 
fixedly  regarding  her.  Her  head  swam  ;  she  looked 
at  her  husband  with  the  gaze  that  blind  men  turn 
to  the  sufi ;  she  heard  a  voice  far,  far  away,  when 
he  said  wiUi  slow  deliberation — 


*'  Sybilla,  I  know  it!  I  have  known  it  for  a 
fortnight  I  have  drunk  from  that  cup  fourteen 
times  since  I  knew  it ;  but  never  shall  drink  from 
it  again .   You  had  better  go ! "  He  covered  his  face. 

Mechanically,  and  still  entranced  in  stupor,  she 
obeyed.  Slowly  attiring  herself  in  all  the  miimtisD 
of  walking-dress,  not  forgetting  a  cloak  since  the 
night  was  cold,  she  fied  down  stairs — fled  home  1 

As  the  outer  door  banged-to,  the  dying  man 
rose,  lifted  the  window-curtain,  and  watched  the 
hurrying  figure  of  his  wife  as  it  emerged  here  and 
there  full  in  the  light  of  a  lamp,  and  went  on  into 
the  darkness  beyond.  Again  and  again,  and  ever 
less  distinct,  the  shivering  mortal  passed  through 
narrowing  breaks  of  light  into  a  wider  expanse  of 
darkness,  as  she  had  passed  through  many  a 
mercy-sent  dawning  of  remorse  into  deeper 
shades  of  guilt.  At  length  the  retreating  figure 
passed  for  the  last  time  from  his  straining  vision, 
and  he  saw  her  never  again. 

"  O  Sybilla,  Sybilla,"  he  said  aloud,  as  he  turned 
from  the  window,  **  I  pray  Heaven  the  bitter,  bitter 
punishment  you  now  endure  may  atone  for  this 
offence  for  ever !  It  is  enough ;  for  after  all  I 
live!  And  some  day,  Sybilla,  when  sorrow  and 
repentance  shall  have  chastened  you,  it  shall  be  a 
joy  to  you  to  know  that  I  live — ^broken,  unstrung, 
all  youthful  vigour  shattered,  but  still  not  quite  a 
murdered  man.  Yet  if  I  had  not  known  so 
early " 

Shortly  after,  attired  as  for  a  journey,  John 
Godwin  stood  in  the  street  below — ^a  solitary,  hope- 
less, stricken  man.  The  day  had  just  begun  to 
dawn,  as  fresh  and  beautiful  as  if  for  the  first  time 
it  rolled  away  the  darkness  from  the  earth.  Clouds 
laden  with  soft  violet  light  came  up  from  the 
East,  and  shed  it  all  abroad  ;  cool  airs  came  down 
from  the  courts  of  an  eternal  city,  with  a  message 
therefrom  to  all  who  would  stop  and  listen.  More 
than  once  did  Godwin  so  pause  in  the  silent  streets, 
listening  with  fixed  attention,  drinking  the  air  as 
draughts  of  water ;  and  ever  as  his  feet  resounded 
on  the  pavement  again  he  felt  a  peaceful  sleep 
settling  over  his  weary  spirit.  Involuntarily,  or 
rather  as  a  matter  of  course  that  no  thinking  about 
could  affect,  he  bent  his  steps  towards  the  leafy 
old  house  :  he  had  a  vague  intention  of  just  looking 
at  it  once  more.  And  all  his  troubles  melted  away 
as,  one  by  one,  he  passed  the  old  landmarks  of  pil- 
grimage. Past  feelings  came  back  upon  him,  the 
same  as  of  old,  though  robed  not  now  in  joy,  but 
in  melancholy :  the  pleasures  of  an  old  man's 
memory.  But  how  fast  his  heart  beat  as  he  neared 
the  corner  whence  the  old  house,  and  Jessy's 
chamber  in  it,  were  visible  !  And  there  it  was  ! 
the  snowy  curtain  still  flapping  in  the  morning  air — 
the  cactus,  the  roses,  the  geraniums — the  same ! 
the  same  ! 

Glancing  down  the  road  at  about  the  same  time, 
Jessy  descried  a  man  sitting  dejectedly  on  the  way- 
side bank,  with  his  face  turned  steadily  towards  her 
window.  Her  attention  was  sufficiently  an'ested 
to  recall  her  again  and  again;  and  still  he  sat 
there — still  as  before.   A  thousand  unformed  emo- 
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tions  suddenly  crowded  within  ber ;  she  felt  her 
face  grow,  pde,  aud  her  heart  sicken.  The 
stranger  approached  timidly  and  with  an  air  of 
guilt ;  a  few  paces  nearer,  and  Jessy  saw  not  only 
who  it  was,  but,  by  one  of  those  wonderful  laws 
which  pyschologists  vainly  endeavour  to  expound, 
pretty  distinctly  how  it  was.  By  what  mysteiious 
bridge  does  soul  pass  over  to  soul  ?  How  came 
this  loving  woman  to  know,  fi*om  one  glance  at  that 
bowed  form  aud  haggard  faco,  that  he  had  but  now 
escaped,  scathed  and  M'oundcJ,  tli rough  some  fearful 
tribulation  which  it  was  necessarv  for  her  to  know 
•and  to  share  ? 

Without  daring  to  look  again,  she  knew  that 
Godwiu  was  approaching  the  house.  She  went  out 
upon  the  stairs  to  listen  for  his  coming ;  aud,  after 
some  minutes,  seated  herself  upon  them  witli  her 
liands  clasped  over  her  knees,  knoiving  he  would 
come.  Her  father  was  away  on^a  short  journey — her 
mother  had,  months  since,  gone  her  last  and  longest 
journey :  Jessy  was  alone  in  the  house  with  the 
old  servant.  Presently  tiie  expected  knock  was 
heard — a  faint  appealing  knock,  it  seemed  to  her ; 
and  the  next  moment  they  stood  once  more  face  to 
face,  with  the  threshold  between  them. 

Godwiivmado  no  attempt  to  enter;  he  stood  like 
one  sinlung  under  a  heavy  burden  imploring  to  be 
relieved. 

*'YesI  yes!  For  God's  sake,  come  in!"  said 
Jessy's  trembling  voice.  And  the  next  moment, 
as  if  there  he  would  be  safest  from  the  pursuer, 
she  shut  the  door  of  her  own  chamber  upon  her 
old  lost  love.  "Now,  John,  what  is  all  this? 
What  terrible  things  have  you  to  tell  me." 

They  sat  down  together.  With  dilated  eyes  and 
parted  lips  she  listened  as  in  a  very  frenzy  of 
words  Godwin  told  his  story.  Now  in  drops  of 
molten  fire,  and  now  in  melancholy  tear-drops,  he 
poured  out  his  whole  soul  before  her,  till  not  one 
agony  remained  unknown.  In  the  excitement  of 
the  story  he  rose  from  his  chair;  and  when  he 
had  ended  all,  and  stood  silent  before  her,  pale 
and  ruined,  a  wreck  most  eloquent,  her  old  love, 
her  pity,  her  anguish  burst  all  bonds :  she  clasped 
her  arms  about  his  neck,  pressed  her  cheek  con- 
vulsively to  his,  and  wept  as  though  the  floodgates 
of  her  heart  were  all  broken  up  together.  "  O 
my  poor  boy  !  mj  poor  boy !  They  will  kill  me 
too!" 

Godwin   looked  down  upon   the   sobbing  girl, 
trusting  his  tongue  with  not  a  word;  and  when  her 
tears  were  all  spent,  and  they  stood  silently  apart, 
ho  felt  that  it  was  possible  to  bear  up  manfully 
against  all  distresses,  and  go  on  patiently  to  the 
end.     But  Sybilla  was  not  forgotten;  and  whatever 
thoughts  passed  between  Jessy  and  Godwin  in  the  | 
sympathy  of  silence,  it  was  of  her  mainly  that, 
they  spoke.  There  was  some  underetanding  between  ^ 
them  regarding  her ;  her  name  was  the  last  word  . 


uttered  before  farewell ;  which,  however  choked 
down  and  delayed,  whatever  tbey  yearned  to  say 
first,  each  to  the  other,  but  were  ashamed,  had  at 
last  to  be  uttered.  *'  Good-bye,  then,  dear  Je5>»y,'' 
said  Godwin,  as  they  stood  as  of  old  in  the  porch 
before  the  door,  and  it  sounded  to  them  both  like 
a  snatch  of  an  old-loved,  long-forgotten  song.  She 
put  her  hand  in  his,  and  the  direful  VV^ither 
and  how  long?  rose  up  before  them,  and  was 
answered  in  each.  Anywhere,  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  perhaps — ^forever!  "God  bless  you,  dear 
John,"  said  she  in  a  broken  voice ;  and  yielding 
hei'self  to  his  embrace  and  his  kisses,  she  added, 
"  and,  right  or  wrong,  I  will  love  you,  dream  of 
you,  pray  for  you,  and  never  cease  till  I  die  !^ 
The  haggard  face  of  Godwiu  lit  up  with  one  last 
look,  revealing  more  than  words.  **0  faithful 
loving  girl/'  he  said,  "  what  have  I  lost,  and  vet 
not  wholly  lost!"  He  passed  through  the  gate, 
went  out  upon  the  road,  and  for  miles  turned  not 
his  head. 

Her  Lieutenant  General  Sir  Victor  and  all  the 
idols  of  her  vanity  shattered  about  her,  Sybilla 
heard  with  i*enewed  dismay  of  Godwin  s  disappear- 
ance. It  was  another  stroke  of  the  two-edged 
sword ;  for  she  believed  that,  with  the  intention  of 
screening  her  from  justice,  he  had  crawled  away  to 
die  in  some  obscurity ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
consequent  excitement,  the  daily  expectation  of 
hearing  of  his  death,  the  wretched  wife  must  have 
sunk  under  the  agonies  of  her  remorse.  Bat, 
when  a  few  weeks  were  passed  came  Jessy  with 
news  of  his  life  instead — with  grief  and  consola- 
tion, and  not  a  word  of  reproach.  Long  and  paiuful 
was  the  interview  between  these  two  women ;  and, 
soon  after  they  parted,  the  high-strung  nerves  of 
Sybilla  gave  way,  and  she  was  mercifully  laid  upon 
a  bed  of  sickness.  But  there  was  a  secret  between 
them  now,  betwixt  the  innocent  aud  the  guilty,  that 
rendered  separation  impossible  ;  and  before  Sybilla 
rose,  a  repentant  woman,  they  were  knit  iu  close 
bonds  of  dependance  and  support. 

Five  years  have  now  elapsed ;  and  now  and  then, 
perhaps  this  very  day,  these  two  strange  ijiendri 
bend  their  still  young  and  beautiful  heads  to- 
gether in  secret  over  some  little  piece  of  news 
— from  Paris — Vienna — St.  Petersbuiigh.  For, 
as  the  best  outlet  of  never-resting  emotions,  God- 
win liad  turned  himself  to  music,  had  spent 
whole  niphts  in  poui'ing  from  the  strings  of  his 
violin  songs  of  his  cxpeiieuce.  Till  at  last  be 
began  to  grow  famous ;  and  is  now  known  to 
the  cognoscenti  by  a  new  name — ^which,  after  all, 
is  only  Jessy  s  name  Italianised — as  a  musician  full 
of  ungovernable  fire  and  patlios,  as  a  wild,  enratic. 
fast-consuming  genius,  careless  at  once  of  emolu* 
meut  and  praise.  And  so,  suddenly  a|)peariog 
here  and  there,  he  still  pours  music  into  ears  that 
undersU\nd  not  the  bitter  secret  of  its  power. 
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Matthew  Maudlin  was  a  seedy  and  grizzled 
specimen  of  hamanity,  on  the  wintry  side  of  fifty, 
when  I  last  saw  him.  One  might  have  thought 
that  he  had  constituted  himself  &e  gratuitous  sur- 
veyor of  ihe  highways  and  thoroughfares  of  the 
town  in  which  he  dwelt,  he  was  so  perpetually  on 
the  pave.  He  perambulated  the  streets  at  a  saun- 
tering pace  almost  from  morning  to  night,  and 
from  one  year's  end  to  another,  and  kept  his  sor- 
rowful face  before  the  public  without  intermission 
and  without  the  slightest  variation  of  aspect.  The 
joung  wits  of  the  town  had  denominated  him  "  the 
Knight  of  the  Rueful  Countenance ;"  and  for  thirty 
years  that  expressive  phrase  has  never  met  my 
eje,  or  struck  upon  the  tympanum  of  my  ear,  but 
imagination  has  conjured  up  the  picture  of  Mat 
Maudhu,  and  tlms  kept  his  image  alive  and  fresh 
in  my  memory.  A  lanky,  slow-moving  figure, 
dressed  in  a  long-tailed  brown  surtout,  the  skirts 
of  which  were  draggled  with  mud  and  ragged  with 
decay,  and  the  fringed  button-holes  gaping  widely 
and  hopelessly  for  buttons  which  had  vanished 
from  the  scene — ^with  a  waistcoat  of  damaged  satin 
gashed  with  broad  slits  through  which  the  dirty 
lining  unctuously  protruded — a  pair  of  parti-coloured 
pantaloons  patched  with  stitches  half  an  inch  in 
length — stockings  which,  had  the  needed  mending 
been  supplied,  would  have  been,  like  those  of  Sir 
John  Cutler,  "  one  universal  dam,"  but  which, 
wanting  female  supervision,  had  been  worn  until 
the  feet  had  abandoned  the  calves,  and  now  did 
duty  as  a  sort  of  worsted  gaiters,  overlapping  the 
slouching  shoes,  through  which  the  toes  of  the 
restless  proprietor  claimed  acquaintance  with  his 
mother-earth  :  such  was  the  outer  man  of  the 
misemble  Mat,  and  such,  in  spite  of  the  kindly 
interference  of  friends  and  relatives,  of  whom  he 
was  the  standing  disgrace  and  the  incarnate  pest, 
it  continued  to  be  through  a  long  course  of  years. 
In  vain  did  they  clotho  him  again  and  again  in 
decent  apparel — a  day  or  two  at  most  was  allowed 
to  elapse  ere  he  would  transmute  his  new  skin 
into  the  means  of  forgetfulness,  and  reappear  in 
his  old  garb.  Of  his  countenance,  well  known  and 
fliroiliar  as  it  was  to  thousands,  I  must  despair  of 
recording  an  adequate  description.  Grief — ^and 
he  had  been  given  to  grieving  all  his  life — had 
dragged  every  lineament  into  the  mould  of  des- 
pondency ;  and  guzzling,  to  which  he  had  served 
a  long  apprenticeship  by  the  time  he  was  fifty 
years  of  age,  had  bloated  the  muscles  of  his  face, 
bleared  his  bloodshot  eyes,  be-Bardolphed  his 
paunchy  nose,  relaxed  his  livid  lower  lip,  and 
imparted  a  dreamy  expression  to  his  wretched 
physiognomy  to  which  neither  pen  nor  pencil  could 
do  ample  justice.  Matthew  Maudlin  was  the 
wandering  ghost  of  better  days;  his  leaden  eye 
was  fixed  upon  the  past,  upon  the  period  when  he 
had  been  a  gentleman ;  and  all  his  talk — and  he 
would  talk,  when  sober,  to  any  listener  he  could 


lay  hold  of — was  of  the  status  he  once  held,  the 
magnificent  prospects  he  once  had,  and  the  num- 
berless wrongs  he  had  endured.  When  drunk,  he 
had  no  particular  preference  for  an  audience,  but, 
while  a  toiTent  of  tears  washed  his  dirtv  face, 
would  proclaim  his  injuries  and  denounce  his 
oppressors,  as  he  phrased  it,  "  to  the  universe  at 
large."  He  was  a  man  whom  nobody,  by  any  ncci-* 
dent,  ever  inquired  for  or  wanted  to  meet  with ; 
and,  for  that  very  reason,  he  was  everywhei-e  to  be 
met  with,  and  always  in  the  way.  Among  the 
straggling  loungers  at  the  door  of  the  *'  White 
Hart  '* — among  the  crowd  of  idlers  in  the  market — 
at  the  meet  on  the  hills,  when  a  fox  was  to  be  run 
down — prowling  round  the  tents  at  a  cricket- 
match — wherever,  in  short,  there  w£is  a  probability 
of  tippling  without  paying  (for  money  with  Mat 
was  scarce,  and  credit  scarcer) — there  he  was  sure 
to  be  found,  convulsively  grasping  the  collars  cf 
his  perennial  coat,  often  heaving  a  profound  sigh 
from  the  depths  of  his  joyless  bosom,  and,  as  often 
as  he  could,  lifting  his  ragged  elbow  to  drink  a 
sepulchral  health  to  some  compassionate  enter- 
tainer. Mat  met  with  various  luck  in  his  daily 
expeditions  in  search  of  liquor.  He  frequently 
returned  home  sober,  and  as  frequently,  too,  he 
had  to  be  led  home  drunk :  but,  drunk  or  sober, 
he  was  equally  downcast  and  dispirited  ;  the 
only  difference  was,  that  liquor  would  unlock  the 
fountains  of  his  gi'ief,  and,  when  thoroughly  sod- 
den, he  would  loudly  bewail  his  destiny  in  the 
most  dolorous  diatribes — declare  that  he  was  a 
desolate  orphan  whom  remorseless  death  had  de- 
prived of  his  natural  guardians,  and,  desiring  to 
be  "abandoned  to  his  desolation,"  would  reel  to 
his  eleemosynary  bed  and  blubber  himself  to  sleep 
in  a  passion  of  tears.  Such  was  Matthew  Maudlin 
twenty  years  ago. 

On  lately  passing  a  few  days  in  the  town  where 
his  moody  figure  had  formerly  greeted  my  daily 
view,  old  associations  brought  him  forcibly  to 
mind,  and  I  naturally  inquired  for  Mat,  whom  I  no 
longer  encountered  at  his  old  haunts.  I  hardly 
expected  to  hear  that  he  was  yet  alive,  nor  was  he, 
though  the  grave  had  not  yet  closed  over  him,  as 
he  had  died  only  on  the  day  previous  to  my  arrival, 
and  the  last  ceremony  had  yet  to  be  performed. 
The  aged  friend  who  gave  me  this  information 
also  put  me  in  possession  of  the  events  of  Mat*s 
past  life,  and  suggested  that,  having  an  occasional 
utterance  through  the  press,  I  should,  to  use  his 
own  expression,  "  cook  it  up"  into  a  practical 
homily  for  tho  benefit  of  grumbling  humanity. 
The  facts,  however,  require  neither  cooking  nor 
colouring,  and  therefore  I  shall  give  them  pretty 
much  as  they  fell  from  the  Hps  of  the  narrator, 
substituting  only  fictitious  appellations. 

"  Matthew  Maudlin  was  the  only  son  of  Captain 
Maudlin,  who  married  the  youngest  daughter  of 
old  Eccles,  of  ^lonkton.     He  was  bom  in  India, 
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and  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  years  was  sent  over 
to  England  to  be  educated.  His  parents,  from 
failing  health,  soon  afterwards  returned  home, 
and  the  Captain  died  while  the  boy  was  yet  at  a 
preparatory  school.  At  the  death  of  her  husband. 
Mat's  mother  returned  to  Monkton,  and  took  up 
her  abode  with  the  old  gentleman,  carrying  the 
child  with  her.  The  youngest  daughter  had  always 
been  the  fatber*8  favourite ;  and  now  that  the  rest 
of  his  numerous  family  had  abandoned  the  old 
manor-house,  the  girls  to  be  married  and  the  sons 
to  push  their  fortunes  in  the  world,  his  indulgence 
to  both  mother  and  child  had  no  limit.  The  boy 
was  allowed  to  have  everything  his  own  way  from 
the  moment  he  had  a  will  of  his  own ;  and  probably 
from  this  circumstance  in  part — for  if  courage 
grows  out  of  obstacles,  cowardice  may  result  from 
the  lack  of  them — became  a  querulous  and  whining 
coward,  tyrannous  and  despotic  when  indulged, 
and  full  of  whimpering  complaints  when  withstood. 
In  the  natural  sequence  of  events,  the  household 
pet  changed  in  a  few  short  years  into  a  household 
plague,  which  it  was  soon  found  indispensable  to 
get  rid  of  for  the  sake  of  household  peace.  The 
mother  enticed  him  into  a  carriage,  and  brought 
him  at  eleven  years  of  age  to  Dr.  Woodroffe's 
boarding-school,  whore  I  was  myself  then  hard  at 
work,  being  about  the  same  age,  in  acquiring  what 
it  was  at  that  time  the  fashion  to  call  *  some  tinge 
of  the  humanities,'  forsooth.  Young  Mat,  who 
did  not  lack  for  abilities,  was  classed  on  the  same 
form  with  mvself,  where  he  was  allowed  to  crv  and 
blubber  for  two  whole  days,  after  which  a  book 
was  put  into  his  hands,  and  a  specified  task 
allotted  him.  He  roared  dismally  at  the  unwonted 
grievance,  but  learned  his  lesson  notwithstanding. 
This  strange  plan  he  pursued  for  years ;  and  it 
became  a  by-word  in  the  school  that  Mat  could  do 
anything  if  he  had  a  good  cry  over  it  first.  He 
would  have  been  sent  to  Coventry  by  the  whole 
troop  of  boys,  from  his  continual  complaints  to  the 
master,  had  his  pockets  been  less  liberally  hned 
than  they  were  by  his  unthinking  friends.  As  it 
was,  his  purse  bought  him  a  position  in  the  school, 
and  through  its  means  he  was  enabled  to  fight  his 
battles  and  avenge  his  wrongs  by  proxy.  To  do 
him  justice,  I  must  add  that  he  was  then  as  little 
selfish  as  the  rest  of  us,  and  that  he  made  more 
than  average  progress  with  his  studies.  He  was,  in 
fact,  on  the  point  of  being  transferred  to  the  upper 
school,  as  it  was  called,  a  division  of  lads  studying 
in  preparation  for  the  university,  when  old  Eccles, 
his  grandfather,  died  rather  unexpectedly.  The  old 
gentleman  s  sudden  death  brought  his  long  family 
as  suddenly  round  his  coflBn.  The  only  will  which 
was  forthcoming  was  one  which  bore  date  sixteen 
years  back,  just  previous  to  the  birth  of  the 
favourite  grandson,  who  was  now  entering  on  his 
sixteenth  year.  By  its  provisions  the  whole  of  the 
old  man's  property,  which,  though  ample  for  the 
moderate  style  he  maintained,  was  not  large,  was 
equitably  apportioned  among  his  eight  children. 
Before  his  decease  he  had  often  spoken  to  Mat's 
mother  of  his  intention  of  revising  the  dispositions 
in  his  will,  and  of  bequeathing  Monkton  to  her 


son,  together  with  sufficient  funds  to  maintain  the 
old  place  inviolate,  which  would  otherwise  have  to 
be  sold  in  order  that  each  of  his  heritors  might 
receive  their  several  bequests.  But  this  resolution, 
if,  indeed,  which  I  doubt,  it  ever  amounted  to  a 
resolution,  had  not  been  carried  into  execution. 
No  new  will,' no  codicil,  nothing  subversive  of  the 
original  testament  could  be  found;  and  the  pro- 
perty was  therefore,  after  the  sale  of  the  estate, 
allotted  as  originally  disponed  among  the  sorviviDg 
heirs.  Mat,  who  for  the  last  few  years  had  looked 
upon  Monkton  as  his  lawful  inheritance,  now  saw 
himself  dependant  upon  his  mother,  who  had 
succeeded  to  but  a  moderate  income,  for  his  sup- 
port.  His  mother's  eldest  brothers,  however,  who 
were  men  of  the  world,  and  bankers  in  risiug 
repute,  were  in  all  respects  willing  to  smooth  his 
way  to  fortune.  They  had  succeeded  to  the  hulk 
of  the  old  man's  wealth,  and  though  Mat  made  no 
secret  of  his  conviction  that  they  were  a  couple  of 
unnatural  ogres  who  had  devoured  his  rightful 
property,  they  articled  him  at  their  joint  expense 
to  lawyer  Riddle,  the  first  attorney  in  the  place, 
and  promised  him  their  patronage,  which,  as  they 
were  bankera  doing  a  large  discount-bnsmess, 
would  have  been  worth  some  hundreds  a-vear. 
when  he  should  have  learned  his  profession  and  be 
in  a  condition  to  receive  it.  But  the  anticipation 
of  exertion  was  always  to  Mat  an  anticipation  of 
misery.  Whether  he  blubbered  over  his  inden- 
tures I  don't  pretend  to  state ;  but  certain  it  is  that 
he  entered  old  Riddle's  office,  where  I  was  then  a 
copying  clerk,  as  reluctantly  as  an  ox  goes  to  the 
slaughter,  and  set  about  the  perusal  of  Blackstonp 
with  the  face  of  a  man  reading  his  own  last  djing- 
speech.  He  made  but  small  progi*ess  in  the  study 
of  the  law,  and  none  in  the  practical  details  of  the 
profession,  to  which  he  would  not  give  his  mind. 
His  thoughts  were  ever  wandering  back  to  the  oil 
manor-house  and  to  the  thorough-bred  hunt'"'  in 
the  stable,  which  was  to  have  been  his  own  r'and 
he  frequently  entertained  us,  in  the  abse*ioe  of 
Mr.  Riddle,  with  long  and  doleful  complaints  upon 
the  misfortunes  of  his  lot,  and  the  deplorable 
necessities  of  his  hapless  condition.  The  good 
that  was  within  his  grasp  he  could  not  see ;  the 
wealth  which  he  had  never  possessed  was  ever  in 
his  thoughts,  and  embittered  his  whole  being.  At 
the  commencement  of  his  fourth  year,  having 
never  been  of  the  slightest  service  which  he  could 
avoid  rendering,  even  in  times  of  the  greater 
pressure,  he  quarrelled  with  Riddle  on  the  subject 
of  some  accounts  which  he  was  requested  to  examine 
with  me — ^took  a  sudden  and  violent  dislike  to  the 
law,  prevailed  upon  his  mother  to  back  his  demand 
for  the  cancelling  of  his  articles,  a  demand  which 
was  but  too  willingly  complied  with  on  the  part 
of  the  lawyer,  and  became  a  lounger  about  town. 
"  Having  now  nothing  else  to  do,  he  must  necdi 
fall  in  love  ;  and  being  considered,  from  his  con- 
nexions, a  *  young  man  of  excellent  prospects/ 
he  was  allowed  by  old  Farley,  the  com-fector,  to 
pay  his  addresses — I  ought  rather  to  say  his  dis- 
tresses— to  his  daughter.  He  accordingly  l«id 
melancholy  siege  to  the  fair  lady,  who  was  very 
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young,  and  somewhat  sentimentally  inclined  ;  and 
now,  for  the  first  time  since  the  decease  of  his 
grandfather,  a  kind  of  gleamy  satisfaction  illumined 
his  lengthening  face.  But  old  Farley,  a  man  of 
considerable  experience  in  the  ways  of  the  world, 
was  a  better  judge  than  the  generality  of  people 
of  the  real  value  of  *  excellent  prospects,'  which, 
without  the  will  and  the  energy  to  turn  them  to 
account,  are  frequently  worse  than  none  at  all; 
and  he  prudently  looked  for  something  better  than 
such  merely  hypothetical  advantages  in  the  quali- 
ties of  a  son-in-law.  At  the  end  of  a  few  months' 
sighing  suitorship,  he  told  Mat  plainly  that  if  he 
expected  to  marry  his  daughter  he  must  first  put 
himself  in  a  position  to  maintain  her  in  comfort. 
Mat  complained  of  this  as  a  tyrannous  and  un- 
waiTantable  interference  ;  but  rather  than  give  up 
the  lady,  he  actually  applied  to  his  uncles  for  em- 
ployment, and  was  placed  in  the  bank  as  junior 
cashier,  with  a  promise  of  promotion  if  he  gave 
his  mind  to  business  and  fulfilled  its  obligations. 
He  did  so  for  a  little  time,  but  soon,  presuming 
upon  his  relationship,  grew  relax  in  punctuality 
and  attention,  and  incurred  a  reprimand  from  the 
manager.  Instead  of  submitting  to  this  with  the 
best  grace  he  could,  and  reforming  his  habits,  he 
flew  with  a  complaint  to  the  principals,  and  de- 
manded redress.  .The  investigation  tliat  followed 
resulted  only  in  his  own  disgrace,  and  to  the 
credit  of  McGill,  the  manager,  who  had  shown 
but  too  much  forbearance  towards  a  nephew  of 
the  firm.  This  ridiculous  scene  was  acted 
over  again  and  again;  and  Mat  was  at  length 
dismissed  the  bank,  with  a  recommendatiou  to  ac- 
quire habits  of  business  by  serving  with  strangers, 
and  a  hint  that  a  year  or  two  in  London  would  do 
him  a  world  of  good.  To  London  Mat  would  not 
go,  nor  anywhere  else,  but  hung  on  upon  his 
mother  at  home,  upon  whose  means  (his  habits, 
now  become  extravagant,  were  a  burdensome  tax. 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  he  lost  the  lady,  for  you 
know  already  that  I  married  her  myself;  six 
months  of  Mat  s  sighing  and  groaning  had  sickened 
her  of  sentimeutalism  for  ever,  and  a  more  matter- 
of-fact  woman  than  she  was,  for  the  five-and-thirty 
years  that  we  passed  happily  together,  perhaps 
never  lived. 

**  But  I  am  anticipating  my  story.  When  Sarah 
Farley  had  thrown  him  up,  Mat's  face  grew  longer, 
and  his  complaints  more  loud  and  voluminous 
than  ever.  Everybody  who  would  listen  became  his 
confidant,  and  was  speedily  put  in  possession  of  the 
whole  history  of  his  wrongs,  and  the  cruelty  of  the 
heartless  jilt,  as  he  called  her,  who  had  cast  him 
off.  Poor  fellow !  a  woi^e  calamity  was  impending 
over  him.  His  mother,  who  had  borne  him  while 
yet  in  her  teens,  was  at  this  time  a  buxom  widow, 
the  very  personification  of  the  phrase,  *  fat,  fair, 
and  forty ;"  she  had,  further,  an  income  of  a  few 
hundreds  a-year»  with  no  other  incumbrance  than 
her  injured  son.  Briar,  who  built  the  new  church, 
and  who  kept  the  stone  and  timber-yard  his  son 
keeps  now,  always  a  thriving,  sharp-witted  man  of 
business,  having  buried  his  wife  and  worn  crape 
for  twelve  months,  and  having  ascertained  the 


amount  of  Mrs.  Maudlin's  income,  spread  his 
snares  for  the  fair  mdow.  It  happened  that  the 
prospect  of  a  coach,  a  luxury  which  she  had  surren- 
dered, as  she  thought,  for  ever,  and  of  a  respectable 
and  stalwart  protector,  well  to-do  in  the  world, 
were  temptations  which  she  could  not  resist;  and, 
to  the  unspeakable  chagrin  and  consternation  of 
poor  Mat,  who  had  hardly  scented  tlie  designs  of 
her  sweet- Briar,  she  married  him  one  fine  morn- 
ing in  June,  and  drivmg  off  from  the  church-door 
in  a  handsome  landau  to  spend  the  honeymoon  at 
Brighton,  left  him  alone  with  his  despondency  in 
the  deserted  house.  In  a  month  s  time  her  hus- 
band brought  her  back — another  woman.  Her 
eyes  were  opened  to  the  enorrnity  of  Mat  s  de- 
basing inactivity  and  luxurious  laziness ;  she  rated 
him  soundly  for  his  idleness  and  want  of  spirit ; 
told  him  that  as  he  liad  been  of  age  for  some 
yeara  he  ought  to  know  how  to  provide  for  himself; 
and  informed  him,  once  for  all,  that  until  her 
death,  when  he  would  inherit  her  small  fortune, 
secured  to  him  at  her  decease  by  her  mai'riage- 
contract,  he  had  nothing  further  to  expect  from 
her,  save  such  encouragement  as  she,  and  her  hus- 
band too,  would  lend  to  further  his  active  exer- 
tions. The  chicken-hearted  fellow  threw  himself 
upon  the  ground,  and  roared  with  anguish  at  this 
announcement,  to  which  the  new  bride  adhered 
notwithstanding,  ashamed,  as  well  she  might  be, 
of  the  self-degradation  of  her  offspring. 

"  Roused  to  exertion  by  the  prospect  of  penury, 
Mat  was  at  length  compelled  to  make  a  show  at 
least  of  earning  his  own  livelihood.  His  father- 
in-law  set  him  up  in  business  as  a  timber-mer- 
chant in  a  neighbouring  town ;  where,  by  decent 
attention  to  his  own  interest,  he  might  have 
realised  a  liberal  income.  Mat  left  the  business 
to  take  care  of  itself;  and,  under  the  pretence  of 
seeking  orders,  drove  about  the  country  when- 
ever the  weather  was  fine,  and,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  indisposition,  lay  a-bed  till  noon  when  it 
was  foul.  Before  twelve  months  had  elapsed  his 
father-hi-law,  who  had  prudently  reserved  the 
power  of  so  dohig,  was  obhged  to  sell  him  up,  to 
preserve  a  moiety  of  his  venture  from  the  fate  of 
the  other  half.  This  of  course,  in  the  view  of 
Mat,  was  a  most  villanous  act  of  oppression ;  and, 
big  with  tbe  burden  of  his  wrongs,  he  flew  to 
his  uncles,  between  whom  and  Briar  there  was 
little  congeniality  of  disposition,  and  by  some 
means  induced  them  to  advance  him  capital  to  start 
afresh.  He  took  no  more  care  of  his  uncles'  money 
than  he  had  taken  of  his  father-in-law  s ;  the  same 
reckless  idleness  and  extravagance,  and  the  same 
speedy  embarrassment  and  iniin,  marked  his  course. 
To  make  a  long  story  short,  five  successive  times 
was  Mat  set  up  in  business  by  his  prosperous  rela- 
tives, and  as  often  did  he  miserably  fail  of  making 
both  ends  meet.  In  all  this  ill-bestowed  patron- 
age and  assistance  he  could  not  see  the  sliadow  of 
a  kindness,  could  see  nothing  in  fact  but  the  ci*uel 
niggardUness  of  witliholding  supplies  when  they 
were  most  wanted.  He  was  at  length  cast  off  by 
his  relatives,  and  left  to  shift  for  himself.  At  first 
he  set  up,  on  the  strength  of  his  stock  of  uojuries 
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in  the  deplorable  liuo,  and  haunted  his  friends, 
from  house  to  house,  probably  calculating  ujwn  the 
boundless  sympathy  whicli  the  whole  world  was 
pledged  to  manifest  towards  an  unfortunate  young 
man  who,  to  use  his  own  expression,  an  expression 
that  was  perpetually  upon  his  lips,  *  had  three  times 
had  his  led  sold  from  wider  him  by  his  own  blood 
relations*  The  sympathy  he  met  with,  though 
plentiful  in  amount — ^for  the  world  ever  takes  part 
against  the  rich — did  not  assume  any  substantial 
shape,  and  the  deplomble  line  turned  out,  as  it 
generally  does,  an  unproductive  speculation.  It 
frequently  happens  that  a  man  in  search  of  a  patron 
falls  in  with  a  shtu'k ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  with 
Mat.  The  publication  of  his  *  unparalleled  injuries' 
carried  him  into  strange  company ;  and  it  was  not 
long  ere  he  had  found  a  bosom  friend  in  the  person 
of  Dandy  Todd,  a  smirking  pettifogger  whose  name 
had  been  struck  off  the  rolls  for  certain  misdeeds 
brought  home  to  him  in  the  conduct  of  a  well- 
known  suit.  This  fellow  persuaded  Mat  to  sell 
the  revei'sion  of  liis  mother's  income,  and  with  tlie 
proceeds  to  start  a  bonk.  A  madder  scheme 
could  not  have  been  hatched  in  Bedlam,  but  the 
silly  blockhead  who  was  to  pay  the  piper  became 
perfectly  insane  upon  the  subject,  and,  without  con- 
'sulting  a  single  friend,  put  himself  in  the  hands 
of  the  needy  projector,  sold  his  expectancy,  to  the 
unspeakable  mortification  of  his  mother,  for  what 
it  would  fetch  in  the  market,  and,  resolving  to  be 
as  great  a  man  as  his  uncles,  opened  the  bank  of 
Maudlin  and  Todd,  in  the  market-place,  under  his 
relatives*  very  nose.  In  those  days  of  one  pound 
notes  the  thing  was  easily  done :  banks  nprung  up 
like  mushrooms,  and  had  hardly  more  solidity. 
The  history  of  Mat*s  aflGeiir  is  told  in  a  few  words. 
The  old  banks  in  the  town  did  nothhig  beyond 
ignoring  its  existence  altogether  ;'  but  McGill, 
Eccles's  old  Scotch  manager,  nettled  at  the  impu- 
dence of  Dandy  Todd,  whose  acceptances  he  had 
invariably  refused,  and  who  now  assumed  aire  of 
superiority,  marked  the  proceedings  of  the  new 
juggle,  secured  as  many  of  their  notes  as  he  could 
safely  hold,  kept  a  wary  eye  upon  their  issues,  and 
mn  them  suddenly  to  death  one  sunny  afternoon 
in  the  hubbub  of  a  crowded  market,  before  they 
had  been  six  weeks  alive.  The  Scot  had  the 
credit  of  bursting  the  bubble ;  and  though  he  made 
some  enemies  at  the  time  by  doing  it,  it  ultimately 
brought  him  the  reputation  of  a  public  benefactor, 
and,  for  aught  I  know,  paved  the  way  to  his  be- 
coming, as  he  afterwards  did,  a  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Eccles  and  Co. 

"The  stoppage  of  his  bank  was  the  climax  of 
Mat's  injuries.  He  now  considered  himself  an  in- 
carnate sacrifice  to  the  malice  of  the  world,  and 
quarrelled  with  every  one  who  dissented  from  that 
opinion.  With  the  wreck  of  his  property,  for  the 
new  bank  had  not  been  allowed  time  to  accomplish 
his  complete  ruin,  he  turned  out  as  an  idler  upon 
town,  and  by  degrees  learned  to  unite  the  de- 
stnictive  habit  of  intemperance  to  the  detestable 
one  of  laijentation  ;  and  but  for  the  secret  bounty 
of  his  mother,  after  his  money  was  all  spent,  he 
would  have  sunk  sooner  than  he  did  to  the  degraded 


condition  in  which  you  recollect  him.  Wheu 
poverty  overtook  him  he  assailed  his  only  parent 
for  the  means  of  subsistence.  Old  Briar  had  for- 
bidden him  the  house ;  yet  to  ray  knowledge  he 
lived  at  his  expense,  and  slept  in  his  dwelling  for 
years,  wandering  the  streets  at  night,  and  creeping 
to  bed  in  a  garret  at  Briar's  after  the  old  man, 
who  was  an  early  riser,  had  left  for  business  in  the 
morning.  His  mother  now  sickened  and  died; 
and  her  husband,  in  virtue  of  some  promise  he 
had  made  her  on  her  death  bed,  procured  Mat  an 
agency  in  Canada,  and  went  to  the  expense  of  pro- 
viding him  with  a  gentlemanly  outfit  and  a  passage 
in  the  captain's  cabin.  The  same  vessel  that 
carried  him  out  brought  him  home  again,  with  his 
indignation  Housed  at  what  he  conceived  a  fresh 
injury — an  attempt  to  transport  him,  for  some 
secret  purpose,  from  the  scene  of  his  just  rights. 
He  swore  he  was  not  so  easily  to  be  got  rid  of,  and 
that  he  would  shame  his  relations,  rolling  iu  riches, 
into  the  performance  of  their  duty  to  an  injured 
man.  How  he  lived  on  from  year  to  year,  in 
squalid  idleness,  I  have  never  rightly  understood. 
I  have  reason  to  suspect  that  McGill,  as  the  agent 
of  his  two  uncles,  managed  unobservedly  to  keep 
him  from  actual  starvation  on  the  one  hand,  and 
as  much  as  possible  from  drunkenness  on  the 
other  ;  though  how  utterly  impossible  that  was  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do. 

"  At  the  death  of  the  elder  Eccles,  which  hap- 
pened fifteen  years  ago,  McGill  installed  his  own 
son  in  the  bank,  and  retired  himself  to  Scotland. 
I  knew  that  I  was  one  of  Eccles's  trustees,  but 
was  more  suiprised  than  delighted  to  find  that  he 
had  committed  his  precious  nephew  to  my  charge 
after  his  death,  with  the  task  of  doling  out  to  him 
a  weekly  stipend.     In  addition  to  the  weekly  pay. 
the  little  cottage  in  Brook-lane  was  devised  to  Mat 
for  his  life,  on  the  condition  that  he  should  reside 
in  it,  and  maintain  a  domestic  to  keep  it  in  order, 
for  which  his  allowance,  with   prudent  manage- 
ment, was  amply  sufficient.     This  condition  has 
been  the  source  of  endless  annoyance  to  me.    As 
Mat  grew  older,  he  grew  more  thirsty,  and  conti- 
nually discharged  his  servants,  with  or  without 
pretext,  that  he  might  have  the  more  to  expend  in 
drink.     I'he  more  he  drank,  the  more  he  sighed, 
groaned,  and  complained  of  his  wrongs.  At  len<^ 
it  was  impossible  to  come  near  him  without  under- 
going a  Jeremiade  as  long  as  a  funeral  sermon, 
and  ten  times  as  dismal.    Though  hale  and  hetrty 
up  to  the  last  few  months,  when  sober,  he  suffered 
the  cottage  and  garden  to  fall  into  utter  decay,  till 
the  whole  place  assumed  an  aspect  as  melancholr 
as  his  own.     The  little  demesne  has  latterly  been 
in  strict  keeping  with  its  tenant :  the  low  thatched 
cottage  is  overhung  with  willows — the  rank  weeds 
and  herbage  of  the  garden  have  grown  to  the  level 
of  the  eaves — ^the  screech-oWl  has  made  her  nest 
in  an  old  oak  that  stretches  a  withered  arm  abwe 
the  itx)f — a  boding  raven  croaks  nightly  in  the 
cluster  of  jagged  elms  in  the  rear  of  the  dwelling— 
the  very  gate  of  the  garden  creaks  in  the  minor 
key — ^and  the  stream  that  inins  beneath  the  fence 
gushes  tearfully  over  the  patliway,  because  no  help 
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ing  hand  clears  a  channel  through  the  long  grass 
left  to  rot  upon  its  hanks.  Here,  at  threescore 
and  twelve,  Mat  Maudlin  breathed  his  last,  with  a 
sturdy  workhouse  wench,  who  managed  him,  when 
no  one  else  could,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  whole- 
some violence,  as  the  sole  companion  of  his  dying 
hours.    '  A  happy  release  *  it  was — ^for  me  at  least. 


He  is  gone  to  his  grave  without  having  performed 
a  single  itct  in  the  whole  of  his  long  life  by  which 
he  has  profited  a  fellow-creature,  and  without  hav- 
ing played  any  other  part  on  the  stage  of  the  world 
than  that,  which  he  found  a  doleful  delight  in  per- 
forming, of  a  deeply  '  iigured  individual.' " 


LEITH    AND    ITS    ANTIQUITIES* 


A  HAHDSOMB  illustrated  quarto,  entirely  got  up 
in  "the  Port  and  Town  of  Leith,"  guides  us  to 
snch  vestiges  of  its  antiquities  as  time,  war,  and 
circumstance  have  spared.  They  are  neither 
numerous  nor  elegant.  Fragments  of  sculptured 
armorial  bearings,  old  doorways,  stairs,  shattered 
walls,  mouldering  bastions,  and  secluded  lazar- 
bouses ;  with  perhaps  traces  of  royal  residence,  and 
no  scarcity  of  choice  texts  from  Scripture,  stuck 
like  BO  many  charms  in  the  form  of  tablets  into  the 
house-fronts  of  those  who  "  went  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships,"  make  up  the  sum  and  substance  of  what 
is  here  presented  to  our  notice.  But,  as  we  collect 
from  a  prefatory  note,  the  highly  characteristic 
gathering  thus  prepared  of  the  antiquities  of  Leitli 
appertains  to  a  trial  series  which  it  has  devolved 
on  a  committee,  some  time  ago  formed  by  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  to  attempt,  with 
the  view  of  selecting  and  arranging  materials  for  a 
complete  Scottish  Topographical  Collection.  When 
such  men  as  Mr.  David  Laing,  of  the  Signet  Li- 
brary, are  understood  to  have  undertaken  this  task 
as  respects  the  Oounty  of  Edinburgh ;  Dr.  Daniel 
Wilson  as  respects  the  Oity ;  Dr.  Robertson,  Leith ; 
Mr.  Seton,  advocate,  Haddingtonshire ;  Mr.  Mait- 
land  Hog,  of  Newliston,  Linlithgowshire ;  and  Mr. 
Robert  Chambers,  Peeblesshire,  it  may  be  surmised 
what  a  body  of  interesting  relics,  well-nigh  eluding 
our  grasp,  may  thus  be  rescued  from  passing  into 
oblivion.  And  Dr.  Eobertson*s  contribution  is,  we 
presume,  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  instalment  of 
these  well-timed  exertions. 

In  a  place  like  Leith,  the  scene  of  commercial 
enterprise,  and  of  exploits  intimately  connected 
with  its  position  and  character  as  a  seaport,  any- 
thing like  remote  traces  of  antiquity  will  scarcely 
be  looked  for.  And  in  the  historical  notices  into 
which  Dr.  Bobertson  has  been  led,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain  its  sculptures,  the  interest  mainly  centres 
upon  the  periods  of  the  Reformation — of  Hert- 
ford's invasions — and  more  especially  of  the  regency 
of  Mary  of  Guise,  or  Lorraine,  together  with  the 
times  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  the  various  regencies  of 
that  reign,  and  the  days  of  James  VI.,  ^omwell, 
and  the  Charleses.  In  the  efforts  of  Mary  of  Lor- 
raine to  stem  the  growing  power  of  civil  and  reli- 
gions liberty,  by  the  aid  of  foreign  auxiliaries, 
Leith  and  its  fortifications  became  an  important 


point  of  access,  and,  indeed,  a  key  to  the  country. 
Dr.  Robertson  has  laboured  to  show  that  it  was 
the  nucleus  of  that  contest  which  ended  in  the  Re- 
formation. Thus  Leith  possesses  little  interest 
antecedent  to  these  events ;  and  saving  Ballantyne's 
Bridge  (circa  1493),  he  presents  us  scarcely  with 
a  stone  dated  farther  back  than  these.  This  bridge 
of  three  ^'stonern  arches"  connected  North  and 
South  Leith.  Part  of  its  piers  still  remain.  It 
was  erected  by  Robert  Ballantyne,  Abbot  of  Holy- 
rood  ;  and  a  pencil  drawing  of  it,  executed  in  an 
accomplished  manner  by  the  late  John  Clark,  Lord 
Eldon,  has  been  preserved  by  Dr.  Robertson, 
A  surviving  inhabitant  of  Leith  even  remembers  to 
have  seen  drawn  over  it,  by  sailors,  in  1779,  three 
old  cannons,  taken  from  the  naval  yard,  towards 
Newhaven,  to  defend  the  port  and  city  against  the 
celebrated  Paul  Jones,  whose  history  the  incident 
furnishes  Dr.  Robertson  sufficient  excuse  for  re- 
citing ;  and,  with  due  deference  to  the  terror  and 
respect  inspired  by  his  appearance  in  Leith  Roads, 
he  is  classed  along  **  with  Washington  and  Frankliu 
in  the  prosecution  of  American  independence." 

The  episode  of  Captain  Andro  Wood  and  his 
famed  ships,  Flower  and  Yellow  Caravel^  affords 
scope  for  much  maritime  discussion,  and  consider- 
able ridicule  of  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie's  description 
of  the  ship  called  the  Great  Michael  ;  with  refe- 
rences to  Captain  Barton's  victories  over  the  re- 
nowned Stephen  Bull  and  the  fleets  of  England. 
From  a  note  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Rose,  a  practical 
shipbuilder,  it  appears  by  no  means  improbable, 
however,  that  Scotland  was  at  a  very  early  period 
considerably  advanced  in  the  construction  of  ships. 
Lindsay  challenges  any  man  who  may  doubt  his 
description  of  the  Great  Michael,  the  building  of 
which,  in  1506,  by  James  IV.,  "cumbered  Scot- 
land to  get  her  to  the  sea,"  and  '*  took  so  much 
timber  that,  except  Falkland,  she  wasted  all  the 
woods  in  Fife,"  just  to  pass  the  gate  of  TuUibar- 
dine,  and  there,  before  ^the  same,  he  will  see  the 
length  and  breadth  of  her  planted  with  hawthorn  by 
the  wright  that  helped  to  make  her. 

During  the  cruel  and ''exterminating  career  of 
Cardinal  Beaton^  several  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Leith  appear  to  have  been  burned  as  adherents  of 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  at  Greeuside, 
between  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  ''that  the  inha- 
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bitanta  of  Fiffe,  seeing  the  fyre,"might  be  stricken 
with  terrour  and  feir, '  Afterwards,  in  the  regency 
of  Mary  of  Lorraine,  whilst  negotiations  were 
pending  for  the  union  of  young  Mary  of  Scotland 
with  her  cousin,  afterwards  Edward  VL,  a  fleet  of 
ships  appeared  in  the  Firth.  They  proved  to  be 
the  Engliah  of  Hertford's  first  invasion.  The  Car- 
dinal beheld  them  land  without  resistance,  and  then 
rode  forty  miles  away.  They  entered  Leith  at  the 
dinner-hour,  found  abundance  of  wine  and  victuals 
and  riches,  such  as  the  like  had  not  been  found 
within  the  like  bounds  in  Scotland  or  in  England. 
Joined  by  two  thousand  horsemen  from  the  Border, 
they  took,  spoiled,  and  burnt  Edinburgh  and  Holy- 
rood-house,  and  Oraig  Millar  Castle ;  and  embarking 
their  spoil  in  their  ships,  returned  by  land  to 
England,  devastating  as  they  went.  The  place 
where  the  ships  had  anchored  had  long  been  called 
the  English  Koad ;  and  it  would  seem  the  Scots 
were  paralysed  by  the  idea  that  all  this  had  hap- 
pened in  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy. 

Dr.  Robertson  delights  in  reciting  the  martyrdom 
of  Wishart  dramatically,  with  its  no  less  dramatic 
sequel,  the  assassination  of  Beaton;  concurring, 
however,  with  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount : — 

Aa  for  tha  Cardinal,  we  grant 

He  was  a  man  we  weel  micht  want. 

And  we'll  forffet  bim  sone; 
And  yitfc  I  thinK,  the  sooth  to  say, 
Altbouffh  the  loon  is  weel  awaj. 

The  aecd  was  fouUjdone. 

His  object  in  dwelling  on  these  incidents,  as 
upon  the  intrepid  career  of  John  Knox,  is  to  sliow 
that  Leith,  under  Mary  of  Guise,  waa  one  of  the 
turning-pointa  of  the  contest  of  which  they  were 
the  harbingers.  Scarcely  had  the  Queen  liegeut, 
however,  to  avenge  Beaton's  slaughter,  besieged 
the  castle  by  her  French  galleys,  sent  Knox  to  the 
oar,  Kirkaldy,  Carmichael,  and  the  Leslies  to  the 
rocky  island  of  St.  Michaels,  than  Hertford,  with 
the  English  fleet  and  army,  was  again  upon  un- 
happy Scotland,  and,  galled  by  the  fire  from  the 
ships,  there  ensued  the  defeat  of  the  Scottish  army 
at  ]?inkie  Cleuch.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Huntly,  when  taken  from  South  Leith  Ohurch, 
Cacetiously  observed,  in  reference  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  English  king,  '^  However  much  I  like 
the  matchp  I  like  not  the  manner  of  the  wooing."* 
But  Mary  of  Lorraine  persisted  in  her  own 
schemes,  one  of  which  waa  to  wed  her  daughter  to 
Francis  of  France.  Her  French  reinforcements 
reached  Leith  Roada  in  June,  154:8.  It  was  now 
a  Btrt^gle  betwixt  the  religious  interests.  The 
young  Queen  was  sent  openly  to  France^  but  with- 
out any  immediate  breach  with  England ;  for  the 
Queen  Dowager,  not  yet  Begeat,  on  her  return  by 
Portsmoutli^  spent  some  time  at  Edward's  court, 
and  reported  of  him, ''  that  she  found  more  aolid 
judgtnent  in  young  Eling  Edward,  who  was  not 
yet  past  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age,  than  she 
would  have  looked  for  in  any  three  princes  that 
were  in  Europe."  On  the  resignation  of  Arran, 
Mary  of  Lorraine  became  Regent,  12th  April, 
IBoi,  In  the  same  year,  John  Knox  left  Geneva 
and  arrived  in  Scotland  in  the  end  of  September; 
again  departing  for  Qeneva,  however,  in  July, 
1556.    In  November,  1557,  the  Queen  Regent 


declared  war  against  England,  secure  of  aupport 
from  France ;  to  facilitate  which,  the  Queen  Regent 
aimed,  through  Logan  of  Restalrig,  at  gaining 
possession  of  Leith,  where,  to  gratify  the  inha- 
bitants and  strengthen  her  cause,  she  erected  a 
mansion  and  occasionally  resided.  It  ia  the  sculp- 
tured  arms  which  decorated  this  house,  situated  at 
the  corner  of  Quality-wynd,  in  the  Rotten-row, 
*'  the  elegantly  sculptured  arms  of  Guise,  quartered 
with  those  of  Scotland**  (1560),  which,  with  ano- 
ther stone,  sculptured  with  the  Scottish  arms  of 
Queen  Mary  (1565),  form  the  principal  trophies  of 
Dr.  Robertson.  He  has  enflpraved  them  in  his 
volume,  and  proudly  tells  of  having,  in  1844,  res- 
cued them  when  under  the  very  blow  of  the 
mason's  hammer,  and  about  to  furnish  noaterial 
for  building  the  partition- wall  of  a  cellar.  They 
are  now  rebuilt  into  the  restored,  or  rather  the 
original  window  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  in  Albany- 
street,  North-Leith.  Of  what  events  do  these 
stones  prate ! 

They  tell  of  the  religious  contentions  that  in- 
stantly arose,  of   the  ludicrous  tragedy  of  St. 
Geyle,  as  recorded  by  the  graphic  pen  of  Knox, 
where  no  sooner  had  the  Queen  Regent  lefl  the  head 
of  the  procession,  and  passed  in  to  her  dinner  'Ma 
Sandie  Carpetyne's  housse,  betwix  the  Bowea,*'  than 
**  Down  with  the  idole !  Down  with  it !"  resounded ; 
and  down  went  "  Young  St.  Geyle."    Despite  die 
protests  of  the  Congregation,  the  Queen  R^ent 
fortified  Leith.    Knox  raised  Dundee  and  Perth 
for  the  Reformation,  though  the  Queen  Regent 
vowed  to  destroy  St.  Johnstone  (Perth)  utterly, 
man,  woman  and  child ;  and  he  preached  at  St 
Andrew's,  although  she  and  her  Frenchmen  lay  at 
Falkland,  twelve  miles  off.     At  length,  the  forced 
of  the  lords  of  the  Congregation  appeared  on 
Cupar  Muir,  at  little  more  than  a  mile's  intend 
from  those  of  the  Queen.  The  French  tro<^  by  trace 
agreed  to  depart  forth  the  kingdom ;  but,  instead, 
busied  themselves^  with  able  engineers  in  vigo- 
rously pushing  forward  the  fortifications  of  Leiih. 
Of  these  fortifications,  by-the-way,  and  their  8«vw 
bastions,  Mr.  Robertson  has  succeeded  in  com- 
piling a  complete  map  or  restoration.     Scotland  at 
this  crisis  became,  for  a  few  montha,  little  better 
than  an  appanage  of  the  Crown  of  France,  throogk 
the  accession  of  Queen  Mary's  consort^  a  weak 
youth  of  sixteen,  to  the  Frendi  throne,  as  Francia 
XL,  and  to  the  Scotch,  by  authority  of  Parliameat, 
as  King  Consort.   The  Queen  Regent  continued  to 
fortify  Leith,  and  commenced  the  first  bloodshed  be- 
tween the  Frenchmen  and  the  Gongr^gatioo  by 
firing  from  the  west  block-house  upon  ue  people 
assembled  on  the  Craig-end,  and  compelling  them 
to  retire  from  the  crags.  The  lords  of  the  CoQgrega* 
tion  suiE^nded  her  authority  on  the*  20th  of  Octo- 
ber following,  by  prodamatioa  at  the  Cross  of 
Edinburgh ;  and  war  thus  oommenced,  with  daily 
skirmishes  around  the  walla  of  Leith,  ever  favour- 
able to  the  French.     The  only  man  who  at  all 
harassed  them  was  William  Kirkaldy  of  Grange, 
who,  adopting  the  dashing  mode  of  warCare  he  loved 
so  well,  galled  them  by  day  and  by  night    "  For 
twenty-one  days,"  says  Knox,  "  their  boots  never 
came  off;  they  had  akirmishing  every  day,  yaa, 
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some  days,  from  morning  till  night."  The  French 
in  revenge  razed  to  the  very  foundations  his  village 
of  Grange,  destroyed  his  farm-towns,  drove  away 
his  tenants,  and,  by  lodging  gunpowder  in  his 
vaults,  blew  up,  defaced  and  dismantled  his  ances- 
tral castle.  An  English  fleet,  however,  appeared 
in  the  Firth,  and  an  English  army  8000  strong 
advanced  from  Berwick  under  Lord  Gray  de 
Wilton.  The  Englishmen  from  Mount  Pelhani, 
an  eminence  on  the  banks,  battered  the  town,  and 
subsequently  assaulted  it ;  but  their  scaling-ladders 
proving  too  short,  as  John  Knox  had  predicted, 
from  their  being  made  in  St.  Giles's  Church  (whicii 
the  preachers  said  had  the  appearance  of  some  con- 
tempt of  God  and  his  word),  the  assault  failed. 
The  French,  hemmed  in,  however,  by  sea  and  by 
land,  became  exhausted ;  and  the  Queen  Regent,  in 
despair,  wrote  "  for  drogs"  and  died.  Dr.  llobert- 
son  adroitly  cites  as  a  motto  to  the  chapter  in  which 
all  these  matters  are  detailed  that  inimitable  pas- 
sage from  "  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,"  where  the 
French  chevalier  speaks  of  the  feat  performed  by 
Marshal  Btrozzi*s  chef  de  cuisine  in  providing  his 
master's  table  with  twelve  covers  daily  out  of  the 
quarter  of  a  carrion  horse  and  the  grass  that  grew 
on  the  ramparts ;  and  of  his  making,  in  honour  of 
the  surrender,  a  feast  of  forty-five  converts  out  of 
one  hind  quarter  of  a  salted  horse,  puppy  dog,  thistle 
head  or  nettle,  and  nobody  being  the  wiser  I 

The  French  did  not  leave  Leith  without  first 
frequently  issuing  forth,  and  being  as  frequently  re- 
pulsed. Peace  at  length  was  signed ;  they  de- 
parted ;  and  an  order  for  destroying  the  fortifica- 
tions was  issued.  Those  fronting  Edinburgh  were 
in  effect  demolished.  Those  on  the  east  and  south 
existed  for  many  years.  The  whole,  however, 
were  again  restored  by  the  Regent  Morton,  and 
additions  were  made  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  Besides  the  collated  plan.  Dr.  Robertson  has 
engraved  "  Oliver  Cromwell's  Bastion,"  of  whidi 
a  small  portion  is  extant  still. 

Mary  of  Scotland  arrived  at  Leith ;  but  she  had 
come  imder  a  compact  ''tlmt  she  should  never 
decline  from  the  Roman  religion."  She  subscribed 
the  deed  of  abdication  at  Lochleven  24rth  July, 
1567.  Earl  Murray  waa  proclauued  regent  2'^nd 
August  following.  Sir  William  Kirkaldy  of 
Grange  pursued  Bothwell  to  Norway,  and  brought 
not  himself  but  his  vessel  bade  as  a  prize  to  Leith. 
Mary  escaped  from  Lochleven.  Murray  was  shot 
m  the  streets  of  Linlithgow  23jrd  January,  1570 
liennox  waa  elected  regent ;  and  amidst  Knox's 
lamentations—"  Alas  8ir  William  Kerkaldie,  some 
time  stout  knight  and  true  laird  of  Grange !" 
—Kirkaldy  unfurled  Queen  Mary's  banner  on 
Edinburgh  Castle.  Lennox  established  his  head- 
quarters in  Leith.  The  tenement  waa  that  still 
existing,  situatcid  on  the  ''  Coal  Hill,"  and  subse- 
quently used  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  regents 
Mar  and  Morton.  Kirkaldy,  after  sundry  pranks, 
such  as  killing  Henry  Seton  on  the  shore  of 
Leith,  Iweaking  into  "  the  Heart  of  Midlothian  " 
by  night  and  rescning  his  dependants  from  durance 
vile,  issued  his  "  rouaty  rhyme"  from  the  castle : 

For  I  have  men  and  melt  eneuch, 
They  knair  I  am  ane  tailaeour  teudi. 


And  will  be  ricbt  aair  grered ; 
When  the^  have  tint  as  mox\j  teeth 
An  thoj  did  at  the  Siege  (X  LcitL, 

They  will  be  fain  to  leave  it. 

^  It  would  be  revolting  to  recount  the  atrocitie.<5  of 
civil  war  that  now  ensued.  Lennox  died,  Mar 
became  Regent,  and  Morton  his  lieutenant  iu 
command  at  the  council -ch&mbcr  on  the  *'  Cool 
Hill,"  an  extant  building,  as  we  have  said,  of 
which  Br.  Robertson  says,  even  now,  though  in- 
ferior in  external  decoration,  it  is  in  no  way  con- 
temptible to  the  antiquarian  observer;  he  has 
compared  it  more  especially  with  Lady  Stairs 
celebrated  house,  and  others  in  the  High- street  of 
Edinburgh,  ^jid  has  little  hesitation  in  giving  it 
the  preference.  The  winter  was  inclemept ;  a 
stone  of  wood  was  bartered  for  a  peck  of  meal. 
The  fields  lay  untilled.  The  plough  rusted  'm  the 
grass-grown  furrow.  Morton  strung  up  his  pri- 
soners by  fifties  on  a  gigantic  gallows  on  the 
Gallow  Lee,  betwixt  Leith  and  Edinburgh,  whilst 
the  Royalists  made  an  equally  liberal  display  from 
a  gibbet  which  raised  its  ghastly  outline  on  the 
Castle  Hill.  Knox,  warning  Kirkaldy  of  an  igno- 
minious end,  died.  Kirkaldy  and  his  brother 
were  executed  in  company  with  two  coiners  of 
false  money ;  and  as  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
young  King  James,  the  Earl  Morton  also  followed, 
having  suffered  by  the  "maiden,"  an  invention 
now  in  the  museum  of  the  Scottish  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries, erroneously  attributed  to  himself,  2nd 
June,  1681.  Mary's  death  at  Fotheringay  took 
place  in  1586-7  (7tli  February).  James  landed  at 
the  pier  of  Leith  let  May,  1590,  Avith  Anne  of 
Denmark,  his  queen,  whom,  despite  the  weather, 
he  had  gone  to  escort  over,  in  the  very  spirit  of 
his  grandfather,  James  V.  The  King's  Work, 
supposed  to  have  held  the  prominent  position  of 
the  main  arsenal  during  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts 
from  James  III.,  betwixt  Bernard-street  and  the 
Broad-wynd  west  of  the  Timber  Bourse,  or  Bush, 
was  then  prepared  for  the  royal  reception.  They 
were  welcomed  in  great  state  by  the  whole  popu- 
lation on  the  pier  of  Leith,  and  a  Latin  oration 
necessarily  pronounced  on  the  occasion.  Trials 
for  piracy,  witchcraft,  and  the  Gowrie  Oonspiraey, 
signalised  Leith  in  the  days  of  James  VI. 

The  viait  of  Uie  plague  excepted,  nothing  very 
greatly  arrests  our  attention  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.  A  house,  supposed  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
Charles  II.,  turns  out,  from  the  discovery  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  creat,  an  earl's  coronet,  with  the 
letter  C.,  surmounted  by  a  thistle,  apart  from  the 
M>ms  preserved,  to  have  been  only  that  of  Lord 
Bahnerino.  The  arms  are  those  of  Stewart ;  but 
the  house  was  originally  built  by  John  Stewart, 
Earl  of  Carrick;  1 631 .  These  sculptures,  of  course, 
form  one  of  Dr.  Bobertscm's  plates.  The  Com- 
moni^^th  offered  nothing  more  remarkable  to 
observation  in  Leith  than  the  contentment  of  the 
citizens  to  have  their  litigationB  arbitrated  in  by 
Cromwell's  generals,  after  severe  experience  of 
their  own  tedious  legal  ionm.  The  Rebellion  of 
1715  saw  Macintosh  of  Barlam  cross  the  Firth, 
and  the  train-bands  of  Leith  called  out  to  oppose 
the  rebels;  Arthur  Lord  Balmerino  it  saw  forsake 
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his  honse  in  Leith  to  join  tlie  "  king,"  and,  cscAping  | 
abroad  till  1734,  the  Rebellion  of  1745  again  saw 
the  undaunted  witty  old  lord  executed  on  Tower 
Hill.  Leith  had  even  her  literary  heroes.  They 
were  John  Home,  the  author  of  *'  Douglas,"  and 
John  Logan,  the  writer  of  the  "Paraphrases," 
both  clergymen,  and  both  martyrs  to  the  literary 
fame  they  loved  so  much.  It  must  never  be  for- 
gotten that  it  is  supposed  the  Mercurius  Scoticiis, 
the  first  Scotch  newspaper,  was  printed  at  Leith 
in  1651. 

Besides  the  armorial  bearings,  buildings,  and 
other  relics  we  have  noticed,  Dr.  Robertson  has 
preserved  many  quaint  sculptures,  representing 
the  cross  stafis  and  other  nautical  instruments  of 
the  sixteenth  century — tablets  with  scriptural 
mottoB,  and  emblems  of  Guilds,  such  as  the 
''Associations  of  Porters.*'  Some  of  these  are 
sufficiently  primitive.  Thus  on  the  wall  of  the 
Trinity  House  is  inscribed  in  admirable  old 
characters : — 

In  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  TO  Masteris 
And  Mareners  bjlis 
This  houa  to  je  pour. 
Anno  Domini,  i666. 


The  doorway  of  the  first  Episcopal  Chapel  in 
Leith  bore — 

Thay  ar  welcum  heir  that 
God  doia  Ioto  and  feir,  1590. 

The  ship-carpenters*  arms,  of  1715,  appear  on 
a  house-front  at  North  Leith,  with  a  most  ambitions 
viisquotation  from  the  Odes  of  Horace  (Carm. 
IV.)— 

"  Trahant-0r  siccaa  Machine  Carins." 

Still  more  singular,  a  virgin  in  a  HighUod 
bonnet,  from  under  which  her  long  flowing  locks 
escape,  fronts  a  house,  of  1720, ''  history  unknown," 
with  this  legend  round  her  effigy — 

Nostrea  fratemitas.        TirginitaB  et  nnitas. 

Dr.  Robertson  has  engraved  fac-similes  of 
parish  records,  t&c.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  we  think, 
that  he  has  not  g^iven  any  seals  of  corporatioDS, 
^c,  always  to  be  found  in  commercial  places, 
and  seldom  uninteresting.  But  his  contribution  to 
topographical  information  is  too  precioas  to  l>e 
excepted  to  on  the  score  of  deficiencies,  real  or 
supposed,  since  all  he  may  please  to  offer  is 
rescued  material. 
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DOMBSTIO. 

A  Oabinet  Council  was  held  at  Osborne  on  the 
I8th  of  August,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  pro- 
rogue Parliament  till  the  21st  of  October,  not  to 
meet  then  for  '*  despatch  of  business."  This  had 
been  expected;  and  both  before  and  since  the 
meeting  of  Council  at  which  the  resolution  to  pro- 
crastinate the  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament  was 
adopted,  the  palpable  reluctance  of  Ministers  to 
meet  the  judgment  of  that  tribunal  to  which  they 
voluntarily  appealed  has  been  severely  criticised. 

The  exact  day  when  Parliament  is  to  meet  is, 
of  course,  imknown.  There  appears  to  be,  how- 
ever, no  likelihood  whatever  of  its  being  enabled  to 
proceed  to  business  before  the  first  or  second  week 
of  December.  Now,  as  Lord  Derby's  Ministry,  on 
account  of  its  blunder  in  the  business  of  the  Ame- 
rican fisheries,  and  for  various  otlflr  reasons,  is 
rather  in  a  shaky  and  queasy  condition,  anything 
that  would  tend  to  confirm  its  hold  on  office  would 
nt  this  moment  be  welcome.  To  this  end  nothing 
could  operate  more  effectually  than  a  public  demon- 
stration of  its  enjoying  the  confidence  and  support 
of  a  majority  in  the  new  House  of  Commons. 
There  can  be,  therefore,  no  doubt,  that  if  Ministers 
were  certain  of  possessing  a  majority  in  that  body, 
it  would  have  been  summoned  to  meet  on  an  early 
day.  The  manifest  anxiety  on  the  part  of  Mi- 
nisters to  put  off  the  day  of  meeting  is  an  incon- 
trovertible proof  that  they  are  not  assured  of  a 
majority,  whatever  their  advocates  in  the  press  and 
elsewhere  may  pretend  to  believe. 

Tlic  censures  pronounced  on  Lord  Derby  for 


seeking  to  evade  as  long  as  possible  a  meetioir 
with  the  House  of  Commons,  are,  in  general,  well 
founded.     Such  procrastination  is  in  contradiction 
to  the  practice  of  all  Ministers  circumstanced  as  he 
is,  since  1830.     Earl  Grey,  Lord  Melbourne,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  whenever  they  had  occasion  to  go  t^> 
the  country,  held  themselves  bound  to  test  the 
result  of  the  election  experimentally,  by  brsvioi^s 
division  at  as  early  a  day  as  Parliament  could  bo 
assembled.     Such  conduct  is  uo  more  than  liberal 
conformity  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.    Bot 
Lord  Derby  was  bound  to  convoke  Parliamcot  tX 
an  early  day  by  his  own  promise,  in  addition  bi 
the  obligations  imposed  upon  him  hy  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Constitution  and  the  practice  of  \^ 
predecessors.     Reluctantly,  and  after  trying  ev^^ 
possible  evasion,  he  promised  in  March  tint  **  tlM 
autumn  should  not  pass  over"  without  an  oppof 
tunity  being  afforded  to  the  new  Parliament  of  pro- 
nouncing an  opinion  on  *^  the  principles  on  which 
and  the  men  by  whom"  the  country  was  in  fntore 
to  be  governed.     He  has  already  put  off  the  meet- 
ing of  Parliament  to  a  period  that  renders  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  keep  his  word. 

Though  his  conduct  in  this  respect  has  been 
sharply  criticised,  it  has  only  been  by  a  few  indi- 
viduals, and  after  the  fashion  of  an  attract  discus- 
sion. The  political  apathy  of  the  public  continues 
unabated ;  and  the  leaders  of  Opposition  (if  there 
be  any)  seem  in  no  hurry  to  move. 

The  defenders  of  Lord  Derby  affect  to  believe 
that  the  strictures  ]>asscd  on  his  post])onenient  of 
the  meeting  of  Parliament  emanate  frum  in^i^ 
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ticnt  expectants  of  office.  This  misrepresentation 
is  the  infallible  resource  of  all  weak  Ministers. 
As  has  been  already  observed,  the  parliamentary 
opponenta  of  Ministers  appear  as  reluctant  to  set 
their  fate  on  the  hazard  of  a  division  as  Ministers 
themselves  can  be.  The  censures  pronounced  on 
the  unconstitutional  conduct  of  Lord  Derby  pro- 
ceed from  critical  lookers-on. 

But  it  is  pretty  evident  that  Ministers  have  a 
chance  "  to  win  like  Fabius  by  delay."  The  con- 
flicting statements  of  Ministerialists  and  Anti- 
ministerialists  lead  alike  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
majority  either  way  cannot  exceed  thirty.  Now 
there  have  been  returned  to  the  new  House  of 
Commons  no  less  than  180  members  entirely  un- 
known to  public  fame.  Not  one  of  these  has  ever 
sat  in  Parliament  before ;  few  of  them  are  men  of 
pronancS  opinions ;  too  many  of  them  belong  to 
the  class  ambitious  of  getting  into  Parliament 
with  a  view  to  devote  themselves  to  "private 
business" — that  is,  jobbing  in  railway  and  other 
private  bills.  Men  of  this  class  can  easily  be 
tampered  with ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Ministers  should  seek  to  gain  as  much  time  as 
possible  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  make  a 
majority  for  themselves,  in  the  event  of  the  electors 
not  having  returned  one. .  This  is  one  of  the  con- 
sequences and  symptoms  of  the  lamentable  stiite  of 
apathy  and  indifferentism  to  political  principle 
into  which  too  numerous  a  portion  of  the  public 
has  lapsed.  The  era  of  the  Reform  Bill  was  one 
of  those  stirring  times  in  which  a  contagious  en- 
thusiasm of  generous  principle  elevates  men  above 
themselves.  A  period  of  re-action  has  ensued: 
we  are  living  in  an  epoch  of  effeminate  selfishness. 

FOHEIGN   AND   COLONIAL. 

The  most  important  historical  event  of  the 
month  is  the  dispute  in  which  our  present  rulers 
have  contrived  to  get  themselves  entangled  with 
the  Government  at  Washington,  relative  to  the 
fisheries  off  the  shores  of  our  North  American 
colonics.  The  merits  of  this  question  are  touched 
upon  in  another  part  of  our  present  number.  The 
tlispute  is  chronicled  here  simply  as  illustrative  of 
the  character  and  intellect  of  the  present  Ministers 
of  Great  Britain.  In  1818  a  treaty  was  concluded 
l>etween  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  regu- 
lating, inter  alia,  the  mode  in  which  our  northern 
fisheries  were  to  be  conducted.  The  British  Go- 
vernment maintained  that,  under  the  terms  of  this 
convention,  American  fishers  were  excluded  from 
the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment, admitting  that  one  expression  in  the  treaty 


was  in  favour  of  this  view,  argued  that,  though  the 
arm  of  the  sea  between  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia  was  in  conmion  parlance  called  a  bay,  yet 
it  was  not  a  bay  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is 
usually  employed,  and  that  therefore  it  was  unjust 
to  exclude  American  fishers  from  its  waters.  In 
1845,  after  a  correspondence  between  Lord  Aber- 
deen and  the  American  Minister,  Mr.  Everett, 
the  right  of  fishing  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  or 
any  part  not  within  three  miles  of  the  shore,  was 
conceded  to  the  Americans.  In  the  letter  which 
intimated  this  concession,  Lord  Aberdeen  took  care 
to  state  that,  in  the  case  of  any  bay  or  indentation  of 
the  coast,  the  three  miles  should  be  measured  from 
a  straight  line  joining  its  extreme  headlands. 
Against  this  proviso  Mr.  Everett  remonstrated,  on 
the  ground  tliat  it  would  exclude  American  fishers 
from  many  waters  in  which  they  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  pursuing  their  calling.  He  wished  the  three 
miles  to  be  measured  In  all  cases  from  the  shore, 
following  the  waving  of  the  coast-line.  This  was 
not  conceded.  Thus  matters  stood  in  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  1852.  On  the  5th  of  that  month, 
the  British  charge  d'affaires  at  Washington  inti- 
mated to  the  American  Government  that  a  British 
naval  force  had  been  assembled  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  and  the  St.  Lawrence  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  the  terms  of  the  convention  of  1818. 
This  seemed  to  the  Americans  a  somewhat  un- 
ceremonious and  bidlying  attempt  to  get  rid  of 
the  concessions  of  1 845.  Accordingly,  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  valorous  talk  in  the  Senate  and 
else\s^here,  and  a  frigate  was  despatched  north- 
ward by  the  American  Government  to  watch  the 
progress  of  events.  And,  as  soon  as  affairs  had 
come  to  this  critical  position,  the  British  Ministers 
agreed  to  enter  into  a  new  convention,  by  which 
the  Americans*  claim  to  have  the  three  miles 
measured  from  the  bottoms  of  the  bays,  instead  of 
from  straight  lines  joining  their  headlands,  was 
conceded.  Our  rulers  began  by  unprovoked  bully- 
ing and  vapouring,  and  ended  by  surrendering  at 
discretion,  and  without  equivalent,  a  long  contro- 
verted point 

In  the  old  world  nothing  has  been  stirring  but 
the  Parisian  feast  of  eagles.  It  has  been  truly 
remarked  of  this  festival  that  it  was  an  attempt,  on 
the  part  of  Louis  Napoleon,  to  attribute  to  his 
family  the  qualities  of  an  established  dynasty 
under  the  sanction  of  the  papal  liierarchy.  If 
France  is  to  be  governed  by  such  a  thing,  it  would 
be  better  to  take  the  genuine  articlo  at  once. 
Personally,  the  Count  de  Chambord  cannot  be 
worse  than  Prince  Louis  Napoleon. 
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3ia  Sowjiy  the  Words  taken  from  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
Composed  bj  Henry  Lahke.  London :  C.  Loos- 
dale,  26,  Old  Bond-street.     1852. 

One  of  the  greatest  nnisanccs  which  assail  those 
who  have  what  is  sometimes  a  misfortane,  a  musi- 
cal ear,  is  to  be  encountered  on  a  Sunday  in  some 
of  onr  dissenting  chapels  and  ooimtry  chnrches, 
where  hymns  ** to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God' 
are  yelled,  screeched,  growled,  groaned  and 
grunted  forth  to  melodies  nnmelodious,  and  har- 
monies villanously  discordant;  the  compositions 
of  tinkers,  tailors,  and  blacksmiths  of  a  past  age, 
which  have  become  dear  by  association  to  ears 
imhappily  insensible  to  the  charm  of  trne  har- 
mony. The  reform  of  this  brain-torturing  abuse 
has  for  a  long  time  attracted  the  attention  of  men 
well  qualified  for  effecting  it,  and  much  has  been 
done  in  the  right  direction.  Many  of  onr  congre- 
gations have  been  trained  and  disciplined  to  sing 
in  parts,  and  in  correct  time ;  and  well  harmo- 
nised music  has  been  published  and  circulated  at 
a  low  price.  We  need  only  point  to  the  harmo- 
nies of  Novello,  in  the  publications  of  Haddon,  to 
verify  this  assertion.  But  still  much  remains  to 
be  done — and  to  be  undone.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  get  rid  of  tunes  which 
ought  to  be  condemned  to  eternal  silence;  and 
hence  we  have  the  anomaly  of  jingling  vulgar 
melodies  scientifically  harmonised,  and  as  onscien- 
tifically  murdered  when  attempted  to  be  sung. 
This  state  of  things  can  only  be  obviated  by  an 
improvement  in  the  popular  taste,  and  the  growth 
of  a  more  correct  knowledge  on  the  subject  of 
music.  There  is  no  better  mode  of  accomplishing 
this  than  by  the  distribution  among  families  of  a 
good  simple  and  practicable  class  of  sacred  music, 
familiarity  with  which  would  render  the  old  sing- 
song abortions  doubly  offensive.  These  "Six 
Songs'*  by  Mr.  Lahee  appear  to  us  well  calcu- 
lated to  advance  this  improvement  in  the  popular 
taste.  The  melodies  are  of  the  simplest  charac- 
ter, and  at  the  same  time  of  a  decidedly  original 
cast;  and  the  accompaniments,  though  strictly 
scientific  and  appropriate,  present  no  difficulties  to 
the  performer.  We  trust  the  composer  will  be 
encouraged  by  the  success  of  these  "  Six  Songs" 
to  proceed  with  the  series. 


Emigration :  Whtre  to  Oo,  and  Who  should  Oo.  New 
Zealand  and  Australia  (as  £migi*ation  Fields)  in 
contrast  with  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Can- 
terbury and  the  Diggings.  By  Charles  Hurst- 
house,  Jun.  London :  Irelawny  Saunders.  185:2. 

All  intending  emigrants  should  purchase  this 
little  work.  It  is  not  the  production  of  a  mere 
gleaner  of  other  men's  harvests,  or  a  "fireside 
tourist,*'  but  of  a  practical  man  who  details  the 
results  of  his  own  experience ;  and  it  is  full  of 
sound  practical  intelligence  upon  matters  most  im- 
portant to  those  who  are  about  seeking  in  another 
country  advantages   which  they  cannot   find   at 


home.  The  claims  of  Australia  snd  New  Zealand 
above  those  of  Oanads  and  the  United  States  are 
here  clearly  set  forth,  and  they  ought  to  be  well 
considered  by  all  who  are  interested  in  making  a 
selection  between  them.  The  volume,  which  ooa- 
sists  partly  of  a  series  of  lectures,  is  written  in  a 
remarkably  clever  and  animated  style. 

Picturesque  Sketches  of  London  Past  and  Present. 
By  TH0BIA3  Miller.  With  numerous  Engrar- 
ings.  London  :  Office  of  the  National  Ilhl8tr8t^l 
Lihraiy. 

Thouas  MiLLSR  is  an  artist  who  paints  with  the 
pen.  His  "  Pictures  of  Rural  Life  and  Ocrantry 
Gastotns  in  all  Seasons  of  the  Tear"  have  long  been 
special  favourites  with  the  public.  But  your  true 
artist  con  paint  anything,  no  matter  what  it  is ; 
and  hence  Mr.  Miller  is  just  as  truthful,  graphic 
and  vigorous  in  his  sketches  of  London  streets,  and 
the  anomalous  peculiarities  of  London  life,  as  he  is 
in  the  green  lanes  and  embowering  hedge-rows  of 
the  country-side.  We  have  only  to  mention  the 
existence  of  this  work  to  secure  it  a  favourable  re- 
ception with  our  readers.  The  fact  that  it  is  written 
by  Miller,  and  profusely  and  beautifully  illustrated 
by  the  spirited  publishers,  will  form  a  sufficient 
recommendation  with  the  public. 


The  Illustrated  London  Geography,  By  Josbph  Got. 
Jun.    Loudon :  227,  Strand. 

There  is  no  science  which  is  more  practically 
useful  to  the  general  reader  than  that  of  geography : 
and  it  unfortunately  happens  that,  so  far  as  the 
mass  of  readers  are  concerned,  there  are  few  things 
of  which  their  knowledge  is  less  definite  and 
available.  This  cannot  be  because  there  is  any 
great  difficulty  in  the  study,  or  because  it  wants 
attractions.  It  must  rather  arise  from  some  defect 
in  the  modes  of  teaching  in  use,  or  in  the  books 
employed.  It  happens  that  in  this  science,  as  in 
many  others,  every  student  is  his  own  best  teacher. 
Let  him  who  feels  his  deficiency  procure  this  little 
work,  and  make  a  beginning,  using  the  m^is  it 
contains  only  to  form  a  general  idea  of  the  ondins 
and  situation  of  important  plaees,  and  avaifing 
himself  afterwards  of  the  "  Penny  Maps"  of  Chap- 
man and  Hall,  or  Knight  s  •*  School  Atlas."  The 
present  volume  is  beautifully  "got  up,"  and,  being 
carefully  compiled,  presents  a  complete  epitome  of 
geographical  knowledge. 

Tlie  Illustrated  London  Draicing  Book ;  with  Thrrc 
Hundred  Illustrative  Drawings  and  Diagrams. 
EiHted  and  Arranged  by  Robeut  Soott  Bcrn. 
M.S.A.     London:  227,  Strand. 

Uehs  is  a  work  which  has  long  been  a  desidera- 
tum with  the  English  public.  It  is  the  complete*! 
thing  of  the  kind  which  has  ever  appeared.  The 
letter-press  instructions  it  contains  are  of  the 
highest  value,  and  evidently  proceed  from  a  prac- 
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tised  hand.  The  chapter  on  object  and  figure- 
drawing  comprises  a  series  of  progressive  lessons 
well  adapted  for  imitation  by  the  lead  pencil,  and 
is  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  whole  book.  The 
most  important  section,  however,  is  that  npon  per- 
spective, which  occupies  the  bulk  of  the  volume, 
which  embraces  the  subject  in  all  its  branches,  and 
treats  it  in  a  manner  intelligible  by  the  student. 
We  could  point  to  a  work  selling  for  twelve 
shillings  not  half  so  complete,  nor  containing  half 
the  number  of  illustrations.  Perhaps  of  all  the 
books  for  which  the  public  are  indebted  to  the 
Office  of  the  Illustrated  Library,  this  one  will  be 
found  most  extensively  and  practically  useful. 


France  and  its  SocialUtSy  1818  to  1852.     By  Basil 
May.     London :  Thomas  Bosworth.     1852. 

A  spiBiTBD  portraiture  of  Gallic  Socialist  policy, 
courage  and  patriotisna.  We  commend  its  perusal 
to  the  partisans  of  Socialism  all  over  the  world. 


Investments  for  the  Working-classes.  By  W.  R.  Greo. 
Reprinted  from  the  "  Edinburgh  Review."  London : 
Longman  and  Co.     1852. 

In  this  neat  and  portable  brochure,  the  workman 
who  contemplates  the  investment  of  his  savings 
will  find  everything  requisite  to  be  known  in  re- 
gard to  all  the  various  schemes  which  have  been 
contrived  to  lure  him  to,  and  encourage  him  in, 
the  practice  of  a  prudent  forethought.  Friendly- 
societies,  land-societies,  building-clubs,  life-assu- 
rances, deferred  annuities,  co-operative  stores, 
partnerships  in  commandite,  <fec.  &q.,  are  the  sub- 
jects upon  which  it  treats.  The  constitution  and 
working  of  all  these  several  schemes  are  here  re- 
vealed and  detailed  in  language  intelligible  to  the 
artisan,  who,  by  the  perusal  of  this  little  volume, 
will  be  put  in  possession  of  facts  which  he  might 
otherwise  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  acquire,  but 
which  he  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  before  he 
confides  his  hard-earned  cash  to  the  care  of  others. 
The  publication  of  this  little  work  in  a  cheap  form 
is  a  real  bonus  to  the  class  amongst  whom  it  is  in- 
tended to  circulate.  Had  the  practical  knowledge 
it  contains  been  long  ago  disseminated  among  the 
working-classes,  the  huge  bubble  of  Feargus 
O'Connor,  and  a  thousand  other  bubbles,  would 
never  have  burst — ^because  they  would  never  have 
been  blown. 

The  Museum  of  Classical  Antiquities:  A  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Ancient  Art.  Vol.  II.  Part  II.  Lon- 
don :  Richards,  37,  Great  Queen-street. 

TuE  present  number  of  this  handsome  serial  con- 
tains four  valuable  articles — On  the  Ancient  City 
and  Port  of  Seleucia  Pieria — The  Throne  of  Amy- 
clcean  Apollo — On  the  True  Situation  of  Cragus, 
Anticragus  and  the  Massicytus — and,  On  the 
Theatres  of  Vicenza  and  Verona.  Of  these, "  The 
Throne  of  Amyclsean  Apollo"  is  the  most  elabo- 
rate, erudite  and  spiritual ;  it  is  the  work  of  a  real 
Greek,  well  versed  in  the  literature  of  the  land 
which  produced  -^schylus  and  Phidias,  and  tho- 
roughly imbued  with  the  classic  spirit  of  its  art 


The  paper  on  **  The  Theatres  of  Vicenza  and  Ve- 
rona* is  one  of  deep  interest,  revealing  the  reck- 
less luxury,  the  barbaric  and  bloody  splendour, 
which  characterised  and  accelerated  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  empire.  Among  the  engravings,  which 
are  numerous  and  well  executed,  are  two  admir- 
able ones  of  the  theatre  and  naumaclria  of  Verona, 
as  they  stood  in  their  original  grandeur. 


Life  on  Board  an  Emigrojut  Ship :  being  a  Diary  of 
a  Voyage  to  Austrdia.  By  the  Rev.  John  Davis 
Mereweather,  ma.  London:  T.  Hatchard,  187, 
Piccadilly.    1852. 

A  LIFE  at  sea,  with  two  or  three  hundred  emi- 
grants of  the  labouring-classes,  during  a  voyage  of 
four  or  five  months,  presents  a  very  fair  subject 
for  a  brief,  graphic  and  interesting  narrative.  Mr. 
Mereweather  8  narrative  is  brief,  and  in  many  re- 
spects interesting ;  but  it  is  the  very  reverse  of 
graphic.  It  is,  however,  valuable,  as  affording 
hints  for  the  conduct  of  emigration  which  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of.  We  extract  one  of  these  hints 
by  way  of  helping  its  circulation.  Mr.  Mere- 
weather says — 

I  am  convinced  that  the  presence  of  a  captain's  wife  is 
absolutely  indispensable  on  board  of  an  emigrant-ship. 
She  not  only  acts  as  a  direct  check  on  the  husband,  but 
she  acts  as  an  indirect  eheek  on  the  offieera  of  the  ship, 
and  particularly  on  any  viciously-disposed  females  who 
may  be  on  board.  I  find  that  I  oan  hardly  find  language 
sufficiently  strong  to  impress  on  every  friend  of  emigration 
the  fact  that,  on  board  ship,  the  conduct  of  the  officers 
is  but  a  reflection  of  the  conduct  of  the  captain ;  and  that 
the  moral  responsibility  of  the  captain  is  immense.  It 
depends  upon  him  very  much  whether  the  emigrants,  the 
females  especially,  land  at  their  destination  thoroughly 
demoralised  in  every  way,  or  healthy,  cheerful  and 
virtuous. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  we  add  an  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  written  in  September  last — 

The  needlewomen  do  not  turn  out  as  well  as  could  be 
wished.  It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  very  many  of  them  get 
corrupted  during  the  voyage.  .  .  .  All  the  officers,  I  find, 
attach  themselves  to  two  or  three  mistresses  during  the 
passage  out ;  and  a  great  many  go  into  keeping  as  soon 
as  they  land.  .  .  .  But  yet  many  marry,  and  tend  to 
reform  their  restless  and  vicious  husbands;  so  that,  on  the 
whole,  Mr.  8.  Herbert  may  be  looked  npon  as  one  of  the 
benefactors  of  Australia. 

The  author  tells  us  that,  during  the  voyage,  he 
felt  bound  to  regard  the  ship  as  his  parish,  and  the 
passengers  and  crew  as  his  parishioners.  Follow- 
ing his  convictions  of  duty,  he  prayed  with  and 
preached  to  the  emigrants,  and,  opening  a  school 
for  the  children,  gave  them  such  education  as  the 
opportunity  afforded.  All  this  is  very  praise- 
worthy ;  but  we  must  object  in  toto  to  preparing 
children  for  a  life  in  the  bush  by  cramming  them 
with  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 


Exhibition  of  the  Worki  qf  Industry  of  All  Nations, 
1H51.  Reports  by  the  Juries  on  the  Subjects  in 
the  Thirty-two  Classes  into  wliich  the  Exhibition 
was  divided.  Loudon  :  Clowes  and  Sons,  Stamford- 
street  and  Charing-cross.     1852. 

Tms  handsome  and  bulky  volume  is  the  crowTiing 
exploit  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  That 
transcendant  fact  would  not  have  been  complete 
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without  it  It  forms  the  yolaminous  and  trathfoi 
record  of  the  reeults  of  the  great  idea  of  our  time, 
and  fomiBhes  a  sublime  and  enduring  response  to 
the  question,  '^  What  did  the  Great  Exhibition  ac- 
complish T  While  it  is  a  lasting  monument  to  the 
honour  of  those  who  competed  successfully  for 
prisses  open  to  the  competition  of  nil  the  world, 
it  is  at  the  same  time  a  cyclopaedia  of  most  valuable 
information  upon  all  matters  connected  with  every 
conceivable  department  of  industry  and  skill.  The 
reports  of  the  several  juries  for  the  most  part  em- 
body the  past  and  current  history  of  the  several 
branches  of  manufacture  of  which  they  treat,  and 
all  are  the  composition  of  men  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject.  We  must  point  espe- 
cial attention  to  ''  The  Supplementary  Hcport  on 
Design"  by  Mr.  Redgrave.  This  of  itself  is  a 
work  of  the  first  importance,  and  evidently  the 
production  of  a  man  not  only  well  versed  in  the 
true  principles  of  art,  but  also  extensively  familiar 
with  the  mechanical  processes  in  which  art  and 
manufacture  are  blended  together.  The  volume  is 
beautifully  printed,  and  adorned  with  some  striking 
coloured  illustrations. 

The  Poetry  of  Childhood.    A  Poem.     By  Goodwin 
Babmhy.  London  :  W.Tweedie,  337,  Strand.  1852. 

(jiooDwiN  Barmby  has  written  a  goodly  number  of 
charming  little  pieces,  all  with  a  cast  of  originality 
nbout  them,  and  all  with  a  decided  tendency  to 
jux)the,  to  exalt,  or  to  purify  the  mind.  The  pro- 
duction before  us  is  a  poem  of  considerable  length, 
containing,  as  those  who  are  acquainted  with  this 
Author's  writings  would  expect,  many  fine  and 
beautiful  thoughts,  but  wanting  the  simplicity  and 
unity  of  his  minor  pieces.  The  following  address 
to  woman  is  worthy  of  the  author : — 

To  th«e,  0  womtn !  high  the  task  ooDsigned, 
Danghter  of  God  and  mother  of  mankind ! 
By  thy  Cain's  ezUeand  thy  Ahel's  death, 
Uolo  a  liXe  of  promise  rear  thy  Seih  : 
By  Eli's  sons,  whofi-om  their  father  fell, 
DeTotc  to  God  thy  heart's  own  Samuel : 
Grow  in  his  growth  and  gladden  in  his  grace. 
And  look  on  high  for  an  immortal  race  ! 

The  versification,  however,  is  not  so  good  through- 
out, and  is  occasionally  disfigured  by  the  pncrifice 
of  sense  to  alliteration,  as  in  the  following  cou- 
plet : — 

Even  chUdhood's  tales  are  elouded  o'er  at  times, 
And  tiny  toUs  hlend  bells  with  cheering  chimes — 

which  we  want  penetration  to  comprehend.  A 
little  careful  revision  and  re-writing,  with  the  dele- 
tion of  such  passages  as  the  above,  might  perhaps 
obtain  for  this  poem  the  permanency  which  the 
bulk  of  it  deserves.  If  we  had  not  thought  it 
worth  such  revision,  we  should  have  made  no  allu- 
sion to  these  defects. 

Quest'Cequf  le  Bonapartisme  f  Le  Stdut  delnFrnnre, 
Par  M.  Edward  M.  Warmington.  Paj-is  :  Le- 
doyen,  Palais-Koyal.     1852. 

What  no  Frenchman  of  any  note  could  be  found 
base  enough  to  do  an  Englishman  has  here  at- 
tempted. Every  man  of  principle  who  could 
wield  a  pen  to  any  purpose  in  France  abandons 


the  President  to  the  oonsequencee  of  his  own  acts. 
The  historians,  philosophers,  and  politicians  of 
Paris  stand  aloof  with  closed  lips  from  the  pros- 
perous assassin,  and  await  in  silence  until  the  game 
is  played  out  before  they  utter  their  verdict.  The 
men  of  mightiest  intellect  are  exiled  from  their 
homes,  and  in  foreign  lands  expect  the  denouement 
of  the  tragedy  so  bloodily  begun.  Meanwhile— 
the  whole  world  looking  on — ^Mr.  R  M.  Warm- 
ington  rushes  into  the  vacuum,  and  addressing 
"  the  eight  millions  of  electors,**  assures  them  in 
the  character  of  a  French  subject,  simulated  for  the 
occasion,  ''  that  the  cotip  d*  etat  was  not  an  act  cif 
tyranny,  but  a  precious  favour  which  we  owe  to 
the  merciful  protection  of  the  Almighty."  By 
way  of  establishing  this  very  clever  position,  he 
reviews  just  so  much  of  the  past  doings  of  Legi- 
timacy, ofOrleanism,  and  of  the  Republic,  as  suits 
his  purpose ;  and  then,  with  an  ingenuity  peculiar 
to  himself,  finds  that  Bonapartism  is  the  sovereign 
remedy  for  all  the  evils  they  produced  and  fw- 
tered.  It  is  a  remedy  certainly  in  one  sense — it 
knocks  the  patient  on  the  head,  and  puts  an  end  to 
his  disorders  and  his  life  together.  The  reasoning 
by  which  the  author  arrives  at  his  conclusions  is  of 
that  class  which  would  prove  anything;  and  is 
perhaps  borrowed  from  the  columns  of  the  enslaved 
and  venal  ne\^•ppaper-p^ess  of  Paris.  This  book 
was  evidently  written  to  curry  favour  with  the 
unprincipled  tyrant  who,  aided  by  the  accident  of 
a  name,  has  u&urped  the  sovereignty  of  France. 
It  is  disgusting  to  see  an  Englishman,  not  wauting 
in  talent,  descending  so  low  as  to  hold  a  candle 
to  such  a  devil. 


The  History  oj  the  Paintere  of  All  Nations.  By  M. 
Charles  Blanc.  Translated  by  Peter  Berlin. 
With  their  Portraits,  Illustrations  of  their  mo>t 
celebrated  Works,  &c.  Edited  by  M.  Dk^by 
Wyatt.  London:  John  Cassell, Ludgato-hill,  l^W. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  upc-n  openiug  the 
first  number  of  this  new  work,  is  the  extraordinary 
and  somewhat  puzzling  appearance  of  the  illus- 
trations. The  art  of  wood-engraving  here  Btarids 
forth  in  bold  and  to  a  great  degree  succewful 
rivalry  witli  the  arts  of  engraving  in  line  or  in 
mezzotint,  on  copper  or  steel — gaining  in  inten- 
sity of  cflfect  what  it  loses  in  delicacy  of  cxpresdon. 
The  picture  of  Saint  Diego  FAlcala  is  a  perfect 
marvel  of  art :  the  drawing  is  as  broad  and  boW, 
and  the  handling  as  careleesly  playful,  as  a  pen-and- 
ink  sketch  by  Mortimer ;  while  the  lightef  parti 
are  relieved  by  a  depth  of  shadow  which  the  \vi»od- 
block  only  can  produce.  The  Young  Mendicant 
is,  if  possible,  still  finer,  leaving  nothing  more  to 
be  desired  in  the  rendering  of  this  picture  into 
black  and  white.  Even  the  portrait  of  Murillohas 
justice  done  to  it  in  wood.  The  pictures  in  which 
female  and  infantine  forms  are  the  subjects  are  lea 
successful,  not  from  any  want  of  skill  in  the 
draughtsmen,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  mat«»Tifll 
with  which  they  work.  The  life  of  Murillo,  whidi 
is  completed  in  this  first  part,  is  a  well-written 
and  satisfactory  biography,  and  affords  a  uscft.! 
lesson  to  the  aspirants  for  artistic  fame. 
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The  IlhutraUd  ExhibUar  and  Magaxvn6  of  Art. 
Vol  I.  London :  John  Cassell,  La  Belle  Sauvage- 
Yard,  Ludgate-hill.    1852. 

The  literatare  of  this  beautiful  volume  embraces 
nearly  every  variety  of  subject :  painting,  sculpture, 
topography,  biography,  with  inventions  and  disco- 
veries in  art  and  manufactures,  natural  history,  and 
papers  on  science,  &c.,  &c.  The  contents,  in  fact, 
are  as  various  as  those  of  a  magazine,  though,  in 
the  choice  of  subjects,  usefulness  seems  to  have 
been  moinly  kept  in  view*  The  papers,  which  are 
well  written,  have  the  merit  of  brevity,  always  a 
recommendation  in  repertories  of  this  kind.  But 
the  extraordinary  attraction  of  this  volume  lies  in 
its  illastrations,  which  are  abundant  in  quantity 
and  all  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  Many  of  them 
are  not  to  be  surpassed  in  beauty  and  finish.  The 
Cathedral  of  Evrenx,  in  page  V\  an  elaborate  mass 
of  architectural  ornament,  may  rank  with  the  best 
line  engravings  of  the  annuals,  and  there  are  scores 
of  others  equidly  fine.  The  cuts  illustrating  the 
paper  on  the  fir-tree,  in  page  276,  et  seq.,  appear 
to  us  the  perfection  of  wood*  engraving.  Alto- 
gether, this  volume  is  a  unique  specimen  of  what 
can  be  aocoTnplished  by  enterprise,  urged  on  by  the 
general  approbation.  The  work  is  so  low  in  price 
that  nothing  but  the  sale  of  a  vast  impression  pre- 
vents it  from  being  to  the  publisher  ruinously  cheap. 


Traveller's  Library.  Part  XXVI.  E led r icily  and 
the  Electric  Telegraph.  To  which  is  added,  The 
Chemistry  of  the  Stars.  By  Dr.  George  Wilson. 
London  :  Longman  and  Co.    1852. 

TflE  first  of  these  interesting  papers  contains  a  neat 
and  compact  history  of  electricity  from  the  first 
vague  perception  of  its  existence  by  the  Greeks, 
who  evoked  its  agency  by  the  iriction  of  amber, 
down  to  tbe  completion  of  the  grandest  of  its  tri- 
umphs, in  the  electric  telegraph  of  our  day.  The 
construction  and  the  working  of  that  marvellous 
machine  which  annihilates  time  and  space,  are  ex- 
plaiDed  in  n  pleasing  and  intelligible  manner,  and 
its  applicability  to  still  further  purposes  of  utility 
is  pointed  out  The  essay  on  the  Chemistry  of 
the  Stars  is  a  somewhat  poetical  flight  into  the  far 
regions  of  space ;  and  being  written  with  a  great 
deal  of  learning,  a  great  deal  of  imagination,  and 
not  a  little  humour,  it  forms  a  most  novel  and 
agreeable  introduction  to  the  marvels  and  mysteries 
which  astronomy  seeks  in  vain  to  grasp. 


The  Social  Position  and  Claitns  of  Boohketmers  and 
Oerks  Considered.  By  J.  S.  Harrison.  London  : 
llamilton  and  Adnins.  Birmingham :  Hudson 
and  Sou.    lHo'2. 

Ma.  Haiuuson  seems  profoundly  impressed  with 
the  misfortunes  of  the  clerks  and  bookkeepers,  and 
he  makes  a  solemn  appeal  to  employers  on  their 
behalf,  conjuring  them,  from  considerations  of 
religion,  to  do  justice  by  their  servants.  We  very 
much  fear  that  he  will  gain  nothing  by  his  motion. 
There  are  thousands  of  clerks  in  London  who  get 
nothing  and  demand  nothing  for  their  services, 
and  there  arc  hundreds  of  principals  who  rarely 
employ  any  others.     Young  men  of  property  and 


edacatian  are  glad  to  get  into  business  hooses  in 
order  to  learn  the  routine  of  management  We 
could  point  to  a  house  in  the  dty  where  the  profits 
are  thousands  annually,  and  where  the  whole  sum 
paid  out  in  wages  is  twenty-four  shillings  a-week 
for  a  single  quiU-driver ;  the  managiug-clerk 
works  for  nothing,  and  has  done  so  for  years ;  the 
second  clerk,  who  will  shortly  succeed  him,  does 
the  same ;  and  three  unsalaried  young  gentlemen 
from  the  country  do  the  ont-of-door  business. 
Nothing  that  the  poor  clerks  can  say  or  do  will 
put  an  end  to  this  system,  since  it  is  too  much  to 
expect  that  employers  will  forego  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  their  position.  The  profession  of 
clerk  and  bookkeeper,  like  many  others,  is  over- 
crowded ;  and  the  best  remedy  for  the  grievances 
of  its  ill-paid  members,  is  to  abandon  their  calling 
in  favour  of  some  mechanical  pursuit,  which,  if  it 
be  less  genteel,  may  be  more  remunerative.  The 
remedy  is  a  hard  one,  and  will  be  tardy  in  its 
operation ;  but  we  see  no  other. 

Traveller's  Library^  Part  XXV.  Lord  Bacon.  By 
Thomas  Macau  lay.  London :  Longman  and  Co. 
1852. 

Tms  is  a  reprint  of  a  very  accomplished  specimen 
of  combined  criticism  and  biography  with  which 
the  reading  public  are  already  familiar.  The  cha- 
racter of  Bacon,  lauded  to  the  skies  by  Mr. 
Montagu,  is  here  rather  roughly  handled  by  Mr. 
Macanlay,  who  seems  to  have  been  urged  to  a 
severer  judgment  througli  the  undue  praise  of  the 
other.  A  great  deal  might  be  said  in  palliation  of 
much  that  was  undoubtedly  bad  in  the  conduct  of 
Bacon,  which  here  is  not  said,  probably  for  the 
best  of  all  reasons,  namely,  that  no  good  end  would 
be  answered  by  it 

Tlte  Autobiography  of  William  Jerdan ;  with  his 
Literary.  Pohticul  and  Social  lleminiscences  and 
Con-espondence  during  the  last  Fifty  Years.  Vol.  II. 
London :  Hall,  Virtue  and  Co.,  Patemoster-row. 
1852. 

The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Jerdan's  Reminiscences 
opens  with  a  chapter  on  the  literary  profession,  in 
which,  and  in  subsequent  parts  of  the  book,  ho 
vindicates  the  views  he  entertains  upon  that  subject, 
and  to  which  some  rather  violent  objections  were 
taken  by  not  a  few  members  of  the  profession  in 
their  criticisms  on  his  first  volume.  He  compares 
the  fate  of  literarv  men  with  that  of  men  in  busi- 
ness — observing  with  respect  to  the  latter : 

There  is  a  bond  of  union  nearly^  throagbont  all  the  rest 
of  the  stirring  multitude,  in  active  interooorse,  to  help  each 
other  in  cases  of.  need ;  but  where  is  the  help  for  the 
stricken  deer  who  only  belongs  to  tbe  commanion  of  let- 
ters ?  Bare  is  his  position,  weak  and  ineffectual  his  efforts, 
assistance  a  miracle,  restoration  a  phantom;  be  is  the 
Saint  Sebastian  of  his  days,  stript  and  bound,  for  erety 
cruel  hand  to  shttot  an  arrow  into  him,  to  complete  his 
martyrdom.  And  this  is  no  piotuie  of  tlse  fancy  \  it  is  the 
sad  reality  of  the  great  majority  of  literary  life.  It  la  aoc 
the  fate  of  genius,  of  fligluiness,  of  thoughtlessness,  of  ex- 
travagance. I  could,  and  will  hereafter,  name  some  of  the 
most  useful  and  laborious  authors  of  the  aige,  who  Hv«d 
poor  and  died  in  debt,  though  thry  never  eommitttd  a  folly 
or  an  excess  in  their  lives !" 

And  he  does  name  them ;  and  a  sad  summary  they 
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present  of  genins  and  labour  Bnccessftilly  directed 
to  the  accomplishment  of  g^eat  ends,  and  living 
and  dying  "svithoct  attaining  the  minor  object  of  a 
competence. 

But  we  must  turn  from  this  sorrowful  snbject 
and  glance  at  the  more  agreeable  contents  of  the 
book,  which  are  rich  and  varied  to  an  extent  only 
to  be  guessed  at  by  those  who  have  read  the  pre- 
ceding volume.  The  most  prominent  literary  topic 
is  the  rise  and  gradual  progress  of  the  Literary 
Gazette,  of  which  Mr.  Jerdan  became  head  and 
chief  at  the  expiration  of  his  "  broiling  in  the  Sun." 
Eschewing  politics  and  polemics,  in  accordance 
with  the  advice  of  his  friend  Mr.  Canning,  he  made 
it  the  vehicle  of  literature  and  art.  By  the  exer- 
cise of  unparalleled  industry  and  a  liberal  discri- 
mination, he  raised  gradually  but  stedfastly  its 
character  and  circulation  until  it  became,  what  it 
long  continued  to  be,  the  repertory  and  the  oracle 
of  a  large  class  of  readers  imbued  with  literary 
tastes,  and  of  the  youthful  and  poetry-loving  class 
more  especially.  As  a  specimen  of  his  arduous 
labours  in  the  cause  of  the  journal,  the  author 
recites — 

On  the  retam  of  Parry's  arctic  expedition,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  boarding  the  ships  as  tliey  came  up  the  river 
— collected  all  the  intelligence  I  could,  and  on  the  Satur- 
day  (by  tremendoas  labour  extending  over  sixty  hoars  with- 
out sleep)  I  presented  the  public  with  a  good  account  of 
the  voyage  about  which  "  aU  the  world"  was  so  interested. 
The  sale  of  the  Gazette  was  lifted  above  five  hundred  by 
that  effort,  which,  please  to  observe,  in  those  piping  times 
of  shilling  sheets,  was  equal  to  about  a  thousand  pounds 
ft- year,  besides  the  upward  hoist  and  improved  expectancies. 

There  are  some  interesting  revelations  respect- 
ing the  various  contributors  to  the  Gazette^  and 
many  of  the  most  capital  squibs  and  pieces  ol 
humour  are  reproduced,  meeting  us  again  like 
**  old  friends  with  new  faces,**  to  be  welcomed  with 
a  hearty  laugh  by  many  an  old  acquaintance.  One 
of  the  best  of  these  is  the  sketch  of  Orator  Hunt 
in  the  madhouse.  The  history  of  the  author  and 
of  the  work  with  which  he  was  so  long  identified 
is  brought  down  to  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1818. 

Perhaps  the  next  most  interesting,  certainly  the 
most  amusing,  subject,  is  the  author's  account  of 
his  quarrels  with  Taylor  of  The  Sun.  This  whim- 
sical, bombastic,  irritable  and  tormenting  genius 
was  the  author  of  "  Monsieur  Tonson,"  and  other 
clever  oddities  of  the  sort ;  but  he  appears  to  have 
been  such  a  self-willed  and  hare-brained  imp  as  io 
have  been  utterly  uncontrollable,  even  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  self-interest.  He  is  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Jerdan : — 

His  features  were  of  a  form  which  resembled  an  ani- 
mated death's-head,  covered  with  thin  muscles  and  skin ; 
his  body  rather  tapered  from  tlie  haunch  to  the  shoulder, 
in  the  sugar-loaf  fashion  ;  and  below  his  limbs  were  mus- 
cular and  well-built,  as  his  casings  in  knee-breocbes  and 
silk  stockings  was  properly  calculated  to  display.  This 
embodiment,  his  frequent  associate,  the  liumoruus  George 
Colman,  described  in  his  own  laughable  manner  by  nick- 
naming Taylor  "Merry  Death,' and  decKiring  that  Taylor's 
body  would  do  for  any  legs,  and  his  legs  for  any  body. 

It  is  difficult  to  pourtray  the  mental  structure  contained 
in  this  casket,  for  it  was  a  congeries  of  contradictions, 
which  I  can  only  account  for  by  re-stating  that  Mr.  Taylor 
was  a  being  of  tlie  artificial  stage,  not  of  ilie  actual  living 
world.  He  was  acute,  yet  trifling;  experienced,  yet 
foolish ;  knowing,  in  one  sense,  yet  absurdly  plotting  aa  in 


ft  plcy ;  and  looking  for  snrpTiSAs  and  J»n— ewmrtj,  ta  if 
the  game  of  life  were  a  oomedy  or  a  faree.    O^er  bis 

passions  he  bad  no  control.  ...  At  the  wildest  tinet  of 
our  differences  he  would  east  himself  down  nponhia  knees, 
clasp  his  hands,  gnash  his  teeth  and  imprecate  curses  on 
my  head  for  five  minutes  together,  till  aome  one  hnmanelr 
lifted  him  up  and  led  him  away  to  privaey.  ...  In  my 
case  his  disorder  became  a  complete  monomania.  He 
thought  of  nothing,  he  talked  of  nothing,  he  wrote  ot 
nothing,  he  dreamed  of  nothing,  but  my  Tillany  and  op- 
pression ;  he  worried  ministers  with  them,  he  distres^ 
friends,  he  bored  the  town,  he  distarbed  the  o£Bee,  and  he 
ruined  the  paper.  .  .  .  His  ignorance  of  matters  familial 
even  to  uneducated  persons  and  children  was  utteily  ssto> 
nishing,  and  could  hardly  be  believed  possible  to  exist  ia 
union  with  such  faculties  as  he  was  in  reality  ble8S«d  with. 
It  was  a  psyehological  enigma.  On  one  oecftsion,  I  seri- 
ously offered  to  resign  to  him  the  exposition  of  the  Sm 
politics,  if  he  could  at  the  moment  and  withont  relereore 
to  a  book  on  geography,  repeat  the  names  of  the  capitals 
of  the  principal  nations  in  Europe.  He  could  no  more 
have  done  this  than  he  could  have  flown  to  them,  and  he 
did  not  accept  the  ohftllenge. 

The  result  of  this  outrageous  but  ridiculous 
quarrel  was,  in  the  end,  most  disastrous  to  tbc 
interests  of  Mr.  Jerdan,  who  was  badgered  at 
length  into  selling  his  share  in  the  paper  for  a 
trifling  sum,  and  to  receiving  JB800  as  payment 
in  full  for  arrears  of  salary  amounting  to  nearly 
X*t2,O0O. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  the  writer  s 
personal  history  through  the  details  of  this  nii>st 
amusing  volume.  We  must  pass  his  intimacy  with 
George  Canning,  an  intimacy  equally  honourable 
to  both  parties — his  long  and  brother-like  con- 
nexion with  Sir  Francis  Frecling,  the  high-minded 
son  of  the  Redcliffe-street  pieman — his  cosy  and 
comfortable  hob-a-nobbing  with  that  most  remark- 
able of  remarkable  men,  the  late  John  Trctter, 
Esq.,  and  his  fellowship  with  that  x»ince  of  trage- 
dians, John  Kemble,  nnd  a  whole  catalogne  of 
other  matters  equally  interesting.  How  Mr.  Jer- 
dan Avas  caught  with  his  head  in  Lady  Melbonme's 
lap  we  must  leave  the  reader  to  find  out :  as  well 
as  what  it  was  that  John  Kemble  preferred  to  the 
society  of  a  literary  coterie,  and  how  he  managed 
to  enjoy  the  object  of  his  preference.  These  and 
other  '*  nuggets"  of  gold  the  reader  must  dig  out 
for  himself,  since  we  have  not  space  to  do  it  for 
him.  With  one  or  two  mots,  taken  at  randomi  we 
must  close  our  brief  notice. 

A  Highland  Donald  was  tried  for  a  capital  offence,  snd 
had  a  rather  narrow  escape ;  but  the  jury  found  him  **  net 
guilty.*'  Whereupon  the  judge,  in  discharging,  thoogfat 
fit  to  admonish  him.  "Prisoner!  before  yonleareile 
bar,  let  me  give  you  a  piece  of  advice.  Ton  have  got  of 
this  time,  but  if  ever  you  come  before  me  again,  I'll  b< 
caution  (surety)  you'll  be  hanged/."  *' Thank  yon.  my 
lord,"  answered  Donald,"  thank  you  for  yonrgood  adrite; 
and  as  I'm  nu  ungratefu*,  I  beg  togi'e  yonr  lords!  ipapie«« 
of  advice  in  return.  Never  be  caution  for  onybody ;  for  thf 
cautioner  has  often  to  pay  the  penalty,^* 

Soon  after  Canning's  statue  was  put  np  in  Palace  Ytfd, 
in  all  its  verdant  freshness,  the  carbonate  of  copper  not  yet 
blackened  by  the  smoke  of  London,  Justice  Oazelee  v»s 
walking  away  from  Westminster  Hall  with  Curwood,  when 
the  judge,  looking  at  the  stame  (tlie  size  of  which  is  befoic 
if  not  colossal)  said,  *'  I  don't  think  that  ia  very  like  C«a- 
ning ;  he  was  not  so  large  a  man."  "  No,  my  lordf**  s^id 
Curwood  ;  "  nor  so  green." 

We  must  add  the  following  anecdote  of  Tamer, 
which  is  characteristic. 
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On  0D«  oooasion  Timer,  our  prince  of  Undseapt- 
ptinten,  of  whom  Lord  de  Tabley  had  been  a  most  liberal 
patron,  spent  a  day  or  two  at  Tabley  when  I  was  there. 
In  the  drawicg-room  stood  a  landscape  on  an  easel,  on 
which  his  lordship  was  at  work  as  the  fancy  mood  stmok 
him.  Of  course,  when  assembled  for  the  tedious  half-honr 
before  dinner,  we  all  ga^e  onr  opinion  on  its  progress,  its 
beaaiies  and  its  defects.  1  stuck  a  blue  wafer  on  to  show 
where  I  thooght  a  bit  of  bright  colour  or  a  light  would  be 
advantageous ;  and  Turner  took  the  brush  and  gave  a  touch 
here  and  tliere  to  make  some  improvements.  He  returned 
to  town,  and,  ean  it  be  credited!  the  next  morning  at 
breakfast  a  leuer  from  him  was  deliyered  to  his  lordship, 
eontainmg  a  regular  bill  of  charges  for  "  Instructions  iu 
Painting."  His  lordship  tossed  it  across  the  table  indig- 
nantly  to  me,  and  asked  if  I  could  have  imagined  such  a 
tbmg;  and  as  indignantly,  against  my  remonstrances,  im- 
mediately sent  a  cheque  for  the  sum  demanded  by  this 
''  Drawing  Master." 


they  were  joined  by  Captain  Austin's  squadron. 
They  were  off  Cape  York  by  the  13th  of  August 
On  the  18th  they  crossed  the  top  of  Baffin's  Bay 
and  sighted  Jones's  Sound,  having  parted  company 
with  the  Austin  expedition.  On  the  25th  of 
August  they  were  off  Beechey  Island,  where  on 
the  following  day  a  party  landed,  and  discovered 
the  winter  quarters  of  Sir  John  Franklin  in 
1845-6.  The  remains  of  a  rude  stone-built  hut, 
and  the  numerous  relics  and  fragments  of  docu- 
ments which  were  found — the  hundreds  of  empty 
tin  canisters,  the  chips  of  wood  and  pieces  of  iron, 
and  the  graves  of  three  men,  Braine,  Hartwell  and 
Torrington,  who  had  died  on  board  the  missing 


ships  in  January  and  April,  1846 — all  together 

left  no  room  for  a  doubt  that  parties  belonging  to 

Among  much  curious  matter  contained  in  the   the  Erebus  and  Terror  had  been  here  for  a  consi- 

oppendir  is  a  ludicrous  piece  of  self-glorification  \  derable  time ;  and  the  opinion  was  general  that  it 


extracted  from  the  "  Autobiography  of  the  Cheva- 
lier John  Taylor,"  father  of  him  of  the  Sun.  He 
was  a  travelling  "  Ophthalmiater,"  and  as  far  as 
lying  went,  appears  to  have  been  equal  to  Mun- 
chausen and  Katterfelto  rolled  into  one. 


had  been  at  a  period  four  years  previously.  Early 
in  September  they  proceeded  onward,  and  on  the 
12th  dropped  anchor,  for  the  first  time  since  leav- 
ing Aberdeen,  in  a  small  bay  in  Cornwallis  Island. 
Here  they  quartered  for  the  winter,  almost  in 


This  volume  is  adorned  with  a  well-engraved  company  with  Sir  John  Ross's  and  Captain 
portrait  of  George  Canning,  and  is  inscribed  to  Austm's  vessels.  They  passed  the  winter  com- 
his  memory.  fortably  and  merrily,  in  sports  on  the  ice,  dramas 

on  board,  and  in  preparing  for  explorations  in 
A  CycloptEdia  of  Poetical  Quotations ;  consisting  of  8°^^^  detached  parties  in  the  coming  spring, 
choice  passages  fi-om  the  Poets  of  every  Age  and  These  explorations,  the  particulars  of  which  form 
Countrv.  Edited  by  H.  G.  Adams.  London :' the  contents  of  the  second  volume,  were' unfortu- 
Groombridge  and  Sons;  Edinburgli :  James  Hogg.  -  nately  of  little  profit  to  the  main  object  of  the 
A  WORK  of  this  description  has  long  been  a  desidera-  •  expedition.  The  fate  of  the  lost  navigator  remains 
turn  with  the  literary  man  and  the  student.  The  idea,  ^  great  a  mystery  as  ever.  When  all  the  search- 
it  appears,  from  the  editor's  address,  is  American ;  ing-parties  had  returned,  a  consultation  was  held ; 
but,  originate  with  whom  it  may,  it  has  been  evi-  '  &nd  for  reasons  with  which  no  man  will  quarrel, 
dently  suggested  by  a  recognised  want  on  the  part  it  was  judged  expedient  not  to  run  the  risk  of  a 
of  the  public.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  from  second  winter  in  the  ice.  They  accordingly  weighed 
this  first  number,  which  nearly  embraces  all  the  ■  anchor  from  Assistance  Bay  on  the  12th  of  August, 
subjects  comprised  under  the  letter  A,  the  work  1851,  exactly  eleven  months  after  their  arrival, 
has  been  well  planned,  and  is  being  well  executed,  and  commenced  their  voyage  homeward,  which 
When  the  volume  is  complete,  the  possessor  may  .  was  brought  to  a  favourable  issue  in  less  than  six 
turn  to  any  known  or  unknown  passage  of  poetry   weeks. 

upon  any  subject  with  the  ease  and  readiness  with  Independent  of  the  light  they  throw  upon  the 
which  he  would  find  a  word  in  a  dictionary.  We  probable  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  these  vo- 
could  have  wished  that  the  volume,  or  volumes,  lumes  contain  matters  of  much  interest  §nd 
had  been  published  complete  at  once.  There  can  value :  they  are  contributions  to  the  cause  of  science 
be  no  doubt  of  its  making  its  way  and  becoming  fts  well  as  humanity,  and  they  constitute  a  perma- 
a  stock  book.  nent  record  of  the  gallantry  and  endurance  of 

•—  British  seamen  in  circumstances  of  hardship,  labour 

Journal  of  a  Voyage  in  Baffin  8  Bcty  and  Barrow  ^      '  

Straits,  in  the  years  1850-1851,  performed  by  H. ' 

M.  Ships  Ladu  Franklin  and  Sophia,  under  the  Researches  into  the  EffccU  of  Cold  Water  upon  the 
command  of  Sir.  William  Penny,  in  search  of  the  '  Healthy  Body,  to  Illustrate  its  Action  in  Disease; 
missing  crews  of  H.  M.  Ships  Erebus  and  Terror.  in  a  Series  of  Experiments  performed  by  the  Author 
By  Peter  C.  Sutherland,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  upon  Himself  and  Otliers.-  By  Howard  F.  JonN- 
Surgeon  to  the  Expedition,  in  two  vols.  London:  sox,  M.D.  London:  Longman  and  Co.  Man- 
Longman  and  Co.     1852.                                          I  Chester :  William  Irwin.     1850. 

These  two  handsome  and  bulky  volumes  contain  The  doctrine  which  this  volume  is  intended  to 

a  most  exact,  minute  and  detailed  record  of  every  enforce  and  illustrate  may  be  expressed  in  the  fo 

noteworthy  event  connected  with  Captain  Penny's  lowing  terms :  Nearly  all  diseases  are  consequent 

expedition  in  search  of  the  long-lost  Franklin  and  upon  a  vicious  condition  of  the  blood,  the  remedy 

his  crew.     The  Lady  Franklin  and  Sophia  left  for  which  is  its  purification  by  an  increase  in  the 

Aberdeen  on  the  UUh  of  April,  1850.     They  ar-  supply  of  oxygen  :  the  aj^plication  of  cold  water 


rived  at  Uppernavik  in  Greenland  early  in  June, 
where  they  engaged  a  Danish  interpreter,  and 
proceeded  to  Melville  Bay,  where  early  in  July 


in  any  and  nil  of  the  modes  in  use  in  the  hydro- 
pathic treatment,  by  accelerating  respiration  and 
retarding  pulsation,  increases  the  proportion  of  air 
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brought  in  contact  with  the  blood  in  the  lungs, 
and,  in  purifying  the  blood,  removes  the  cause  of 
disease.  The  idea  is  sufficiently  ii)genious,  and 
for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  may  be  just. 
Mr.  Johnson  details  a  curious  series  of  experiments 
which  sufficiently  show  that  the  effect  of  cold 
water  is  what  he  states  it  to  be  upon  respiration 
and  pulsation.  But  it  remains  to  be  shown  upon 
what  grounds  any  violent  and  sudden  disturbance 
of  the  relation  usually  subsisting  between  these 
two  functions  must  necessarily  have  a  curative 
tendency. 

TJie  Life  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  By  William 
Hazlitt.  Second  Kdition,  revised  by  his  Son. 
Vol.  IV.  Ix>ndon :  Office  of  the  Illustrated  Lon- 
don Library.     X^o'l. 

This  fourth  and  concluding  volume  of  the  life  of 
Napoleon  carries  down  his  history  from  the  cam- 
paign of  1814  to  his  death  at  St.  Helena  in  18QL 
llazlitt's  version  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  is  not 
particularly  complimentary  to  tlie  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, whose  reputation  he  considered,  or  affected 
to  consider,  as  "  the  most  shallow  and  worthless ;" 
but  it  is  a  glorious  and  animated  picture  of  a  great 
conflict,  and  does  full  justice  to  the  valour  and 
endiirnnce  of  the  British  troops.  The  chapters  on 
the  residence  at  St.  Helena  present  the  author  s 
hero  and  idol  in  a  light  which  it  is  impressive  and 
profitable  to  contemplate.  Supplementary  chap- 
ters are  added  containing  the  history  of  Napoleon's 
family ;  and  a  copy  of  his  will  is  given  in  the 
appendix. 

Our  Iron  Rowh :  their  History,  Construction,  and 
Social  Influences.  By  Frederick  S.  Williams. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  London:  Ingram, 
Cooke  and  Co.,  227,  Strand.     185-2. 

Among  all  the  books  of  the  season  we  have  not 
met  with  one  calculated  to  be  more  generally 
acceptable  than  this  work  of  Mr.  Williams's.  It 
is  a  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  railways 
and  the  railway  system,  from  the  firet  prophetic 
foreshadowings  of  the  despised  and  unfortunate 
Thomas  Gray  down  to  the  final  and  triumphant 
fulfilment  of  his  prophecies,  and  to  that  perfection 
of  speed  and  convenience  which  he  never  dreamed 
of,  which  we  witness  at  the  present  day.  The 
author  of  this  work  has  evidently  laboured  con 
amore,  and  has  passed  over  no  single  branch  of  his 
subject  that  could  render  it  either  amusing,  in- 
teresting, or  useful.  The  result  is  a  volume  which 
will  be  read  with  equal  pleasure  and  profit  by  the 
general  reader  and  the  practical  man.  It  embraces 
the  whole  process  of  railway-construction  from  the 
first  projection  of  the  line  to  its  final  opening  for 
traffic,  and  describes  the  whole  details  connected 
with  the  work  in  a  most  lively  and  agreeable 
manner.  Some  of  these  details  are  very  graphi- 
cally given,  and  enriched  withj  many  humorous 
and  laughable  incidents  :  the  mania  of  1845 — the 
sitruggle  for  Acts  of  Parliament — tho  rushing  and 
racing  to  deposit  plans — the  squabbling  and  ma- 
noeuvring to  effect  surveys — the  villaiious  venality 
of    landowners — the   opposition    of    purse-proud 


ignorance — ^all  these,  and  many  more,  form  the 
lighter  topics  of  the  book,  and  they  are  treated 
with  a  light  hand.  The  practical  portion  of  the 
subject  has  been  studied  iu  all  its  parts ;  and 
nothing  properly  connected  with  the  'won  road, 
from  the  electric  telegraph  down  to  the  form  of  a 
*' sleeper,"  has  been  passed  without  full  and 
adequate  notice.  Every  railway  work  of  import- 
ance iu  the  kingdom  is  described  and  illustrated ; 
and  altogether  the  volume  comprises  as  complete 
a  history  of  the  great  fact  of  the  century  as  we 
could  hope  to  meet  with  in  such  a  compass.  The 
hook  is  well  got  up,  and  the  engravings  are  of  a 
high  class. 

Canadian  Crusoes,  A  Tale  of  the  Rice  Lake  Plains. 
By  Catharine  Parr  Tratl.  London :  Hall, 
Virtue  and  Co.     1852. 

This  is  an  extremely  pleasing  and  not  very  im- 
probable fiction.  The  object  of  the  writer  has 
been  to  inculcate  the  virtues  of  energy  avid  self- 
reliance  under  circumstances  of  difficulty  aud 
danger.  The  Crusoes  of  this  little  romance  are 
three  children  who  lose  their  way  in  a  Canadiau 
forest,  where,  by  dint  of  industry  and  ingenuity, 
they  contrive  to  support  themselves  for  a  period  of 
three  years.  During  this  long  time  they  undei^ 
a  variety  of  vicissitudes,  and  prosecute  adventures 
of  different  kinds,  the  I'eladon  of  which  affords  tlie 
authoress  an  opportunity  of  describing  the  incidents 
of  a  life  in  the  back-woods,  with  which  cxjxjrieuce 
has  made  her  familiar.  Catherine,  the  heroine, 
is  stolen  and  carried  off  by  an  Indian,  and  is 
rescued  by  the  self-devotion  of  an  Indian  girl, 
whom  her  brother  had  saved  from  perishing.  The 
scenes  in  the  Indian  camp  and  settlement  are  very 
different  from  the  delineations  of  the  American 
novelists,  and  are  probably  nearer  to  the  truth. 
At  the  close  of  the  wanderers'  adventures  an  old 
trapper  stumbles  upon  them  in  his  route,  and  is 
the  means  of  restoring  them  to  their  parents,  from 
whom  they  have  been  all  the  while  separated  but 
hy  a  few  miles.  The  story  is  made  the  vehicle  of 
a  good  deal  of  instruction  besides  that  of  a  monU 
kind — the  phenomena  of  the  uncultured  forest, 
its  botanical  treasm-es  and  its  living  oocapant^, 
furnishing  the  text.  The  book  is  exceedingly  well 
calculated  for  children,  to  whom  its  interesting 
contents,  its  handsome  ap{>earance  and  beautiful 
illustrations  will  render  it  an  acceptable  present 


A  Visit  to  Iceland  and  the  Scandinavian  Xorth. 
From  the  German  of  Madame  Ida  Pfeif«r 
London:  Ingiam,  Cooke  and  Co.,  227,  Strand. 
1852. 

The  public  ought  to  be  very  mnch  obliged  to 
Madame  Pfeiffer  for  working  so  bard  and  reporting 
so  faithfully  to  provide  for  their  amusement, 
especially  siuco  her  reix)rt  on  the  state  of  things 
in  Iceland  is  not  of  a  nature  calculated  to  tempt 
many  tourists  to  explore  tliat  island  on  their  o^n 
account  Hospitality  is  as  cold  there,  it  appeari>. 
as  the  climate ;  the  genci^ty  of  the  people  are 
indescribably  filthy  in  their  habits,  and  repulsive 
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in  their  mannera.  They  are  drunken  almost 
without  exception,  and  lazy  beyond  parallel ;  the 
poor  are  honest  so  long  as  you  have  no  dealings 
with  them,  but  predacious  cheats  in  every  kind  of 
bargain  or  contract.  There  is  no  society  worth 
the  name  in  the  whole  island,  and  very  little 
literature  but  what  is  borrowed  from  other  people. 
The  only  attraction  is  the  wild,  magnificent  and 
volcanic  phenomena  of  the  soil ;  and  he  who  cannot 
find  a  compensation  in  the  contemplation  of  these 
for  tho  absence  of  all  even  the  most  trivial  com- 
forts of  civilised  life,  will  do  well  to  steer  clear  of 
Iceland  as  long  as  he  lives.  Madame  P.  visits 
and  describes  every  thing  remarkable,  and  her  book 
may  serve  the  double  purpose  of  gratifying  curiosity 
on  the  subject  of  the  wildernesses,  volcanoes,  and 
boiling  springs,  and  waniing  people  away  from 
any  attempt  to  visit  them.  The  volume  is  hand- 
somely got  up,  and  illustrated  with  tinted  engrav- 
ings ;  and  the  appendix  contains  a  dissertation  on 
the  ancient  Icelandic  literature. 


loar:  or  the  ShjutsBoy.  By  Emile  Carlen. 
Translated  from  the  Swedish  by  Professor  A.  L. 
Krause.  London :  Office  of  the  Illustrated  Lon- 
don Library,  227,  Strand.     1852. 

We  cannot  agree  in  the  opinion  of  the  translator 
of  this  amusing  story  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
Miss  Carlen  and  Frederika  Bremer.  The  writings 
of  the  latter  appear  to  us  to  be  of  a  far  higlier 
class  than  those  of  the  foimer — judging  at  least 
by  the  romance  before  us.  Miss  Carlen  describes 
Swedish  life  with  much  grace  and  imivete,  but  she 
dwells  too  much  on  trivialities,  incidental  to  all 
societies  and  interesting  in  none.  The  cliaracters 
of  Virginia  and  her  husband  have  the  aspect  of 
sheer  inventions,  and  are  such  as  are  only  to  be 
met  with  in  the  imaginations  of  the  northerns  ;  to 
an  Italian  or  a  Spaniard  both  would  appear  as 
monstrous  and  unwholesome  absurdities.  Ivar, 
the  hero  of  the  piece,  is  cruelly  thrashed,  when 
a  lad,  by  an  impetuous  noodle  nobleman ;  the  in- 
sult rankles  in  his  breast,  and  eighteen  years 
afterwards  he  avenges  himself  by  marrying  the 
nobleman's  daughter,  and  humbling  the  pride  of 
the  father  by  declaring  himself  a  "tanner,"  and 
pretendedly  renouncing  his  nobility.  The  renun- 
ciation, however,  turns  out  a  joke,  and  the  business 
winds  up  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  At  the 
true  character  of  Ivar  it  is  difficult  to  guess,  when 
all  is  over,  as  there  is  not  sufficient  incident  in  the 
story  to  develope  it.  The  happiest  delineations 
are  tlie  Chamberlain  de  Goesse,  a  moat  amusing 
grandiloquent  blockhead  and  despairing  suitor, 
and  the  scandal-loving  Mademoiselle  Nyquist, 
whose  tougue  is  enough  to  set  a  whole  city  on  ^e. 


A  nnaU  and  Legends  of  Calais.  With  Sketches  of 
Emigre  Notabilities,  and  Memoir  of  Lady  Hamilton. 
By  Robert  Bell  Calton.  London :  John  Russell 
Smith,  80,  Soho-square.     1852. 

This  neat  volume  will  be  found  a  useful  companion 
to  the  visitor  at  Calais.  The  author  has  indus- 
triously collected  a  pretty  large  fund  of  materials 


for  a  history  of  the  old  town,  but  has  failed  al- 
together in  turning  them  to  good  account,  and 
arranging  them  in  an  attractive  form.  Still  there 
is  so  much  of  romance  mingled  wiUi  the  historical 
facts  here  jumbled  together,  that  we  cannot  choose 
but  read  to  the  end  in  spite  of  the  author's  want 
of  author-craft.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
greatest  want  which  Mr.  Calton  exhibits.  *'  Want  of 
decency  is  want  of  sense,"  says  the  poet.  For 
what  earthly  reason  Mr.  Calton  should  append  to 
the  histoiy  of  the  chivalrous  warriors  who  made 
Calais  the  scene  of  their  prowess  and  magnanimity 
a  narrative  of  the  disgusting  exploits  of  honoumble 
drunkards,  rakes  and  spendthrifts,  and  the  doings 
of  a  filthy  Spanish  trull,  who  sold  her  favoure  to 
the  highest  bidder,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 
Does  he  wish  to  insinuate  that  the  aristocracy  of 
the  present  day  are  a  degenemte  race,  a  mixture 
of  the  bully,  the  jockey,  and  the  blackguard,  dis- 
honestly flying  from  their  creditors  to  find  a  refuge 
in  the  very  spot  where  their  forefathers  lavished 
their  blood  for  England's  welfare  ?  We  must 
object,  too,  to  the  publication  of  the  memoir  of 
Lady  Hamilton.  It  would  have  been  better  to 
have  left  her  name  to  the  oblivion  of  the  timber- 
yai'd  at  Calais.  Her  reputation  will  gain  nothing 
from  the  memoir  of  our  author.  In  spite  of  all 
the  palliations  ho  can  produce,  it  is  sufficiently 
evident  from  his  own  showing,  that  she  led  a  life 
of  gross  profligacy  from  her  girlhood,  all  tho  less 
excusable  that  she  was  a  woman  of  talent  and 
accomplishments.  She  wrought  her  owu  ruin, 
and  could  not  justly  complain. 


llie  Biggins ;  Poetically  and  Pictoricdhj  Displayed. 
From  tho  I^og-book  of  Lubiu  Landsman,  late  of 
Limehouse,  London.  Dean  and  Son,  Threadneedle- 
street;  G.  Mann,  Comhill,  London.     1852. 

Whoever  wants  a  good  laugh  on  the  subject  of 
the  diggings,  cannot  do  better  than  procure  this 
comically  dolorous  ballad,  with  its  yar^  and  a  half 
of  clever  illustrations.  Poor  Lubiu  is  put  through 
the  whole  process  secundum  artemt  and  sufifers  all 
sorts  of  miseries  before  he  makes  the  grand  dis- 
covery, that  lie  is  but  a  fool  after  all.  Once  en- 
lightened on  this  point,  he  avails  himself  of  the 
first  chance  to  scamper  home  again,  and  there  is 
an  end  of  his  history ;  which  will  be  the  history  of 
thousands. 

Links  in  the  Chain  of  Destiny.  A  Poem  in  various 
verae.  By  Ronald  Gaupbbll.  London:  83, 
Newman-street,  Oxfoi-d-street.    1862. 

These  "Links,"  wo  are  afraid,  are  not  destined  to 
be  very  generally  understood.  The  poem  is  a 
novelty  in  composition ;  there  is  nothing  like  it 
that  we  have  ever  seen,  unless  it  be  the  "  Lily 
and  the  Bee ;"  and  that,  like  these  *'  Links,"  was 
rather  above  our  comprehension.  For  want  of  a 
standard  by  which  to  judge  this  strange  produc- 
tion, we  shall  give  a  couple  of  extracts  so  that  the 
reader  may  judge  for  himself.  There  are  some 
good  thoughts  in  the  book,  as  well  ns  some  wild 
fancies ;  whether  they  are  expressed  in  poetry  or 
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prose  we  leave  the  public  to  decide.    The  follow- 
ing is  an  uncomfortable  truth  : — 

There  be  a  kind  of  beneBU 

That  cmafa  the  moamer's  heart 

More  grievously 

Than  all  the  dire  extremitiei 

Of  bitter  want ! 

Such  have  I  known : 

My  loaded  soul  hath  groaned 

Beneath  its  domination ; 

Caat  upon  the  mercy 

Of  a  merciless  succour ! ! 

Like  a  struggling  swimmer,  weary  and  undone^- 

Flung  by  remorseless  wstcs,  upon  the  breast 

Of  some  cold  rock, 

Less  comforting  than  death — 

But  yet  compelled  to  greet  its  stony  heart. 

With  one  sad  smile  of  gratulation, 

Where  no  other  help  appeared 

To  save  him  firom  the  ugly  bloody  jaws 

Of  grim  despair. 

To  economise  space,  we  shall  give  the  next 
extract  as  though  it  were  prose.  The  reader  maj 
amuse  himself  if  he  choose  in  splitting  it  up  so 
as  to  make  two  pages  of  verse. 

Some  minutes  of  suspense  had  passed  away ;  my  friend 
did  not  return,  and  all  again  was  still:  so  I  resumed 
my  previous  task.  I  raised  my  head — ^without  a  sound  the 
door  moved  slowly,  and  a  figure  glided  in.  The  stole  that 
covered  it  was  black — its  face  was  pale ;  at  once  with  hor- 
ror I  was  struck  I  I  knew  the  face  ;  it  was  a  mortal  being's, 
but  I  hardly  felt  that  it  was  mortal.  Never  shall  I  forget 
those  eyes,  that  glared  with  wild  astonishment  to  find  me 
there ;  then  with  a  flash,  as  one  awaking  from  a  fever's 
dream,  fixed  them  on  roe  with  hatred's  calm  deter- 
mined gaze,  and  said,  **We  cannot  both  remain  within 
these  walU.''  I  quietly  showed  I  couU  not  acquiesce  with 
treatment  so  ungenerous.  The  duty  which  I  owed  myself 
was  incompatible  with  every  wish  to  satisfy  the  humour  of 
this  fantasy.  I  could  not  ratify  with  colour  such  injustice; 
ignorant  alike  of  me  and  of  the  policy  wherewith  to  desl 
with  such  an  exigence. 

We  have  seen  all  manner  of  chains,  from  the 
rocky  chain  of  the  AUeghanies  to  the  chain  of 
tlie  industrious  fleas,  but  never  met  with  the 
Chain  of  Destiny,  and  cannot  therefore  say  what 
it  is  like.  Our  printer's  devil  suggests  that  it  is 
the  chain  which  is  coiled  round  the  tail  of  the 
sea-serpent  to  confine  him  within  the  American 
latitudes,  and  that  it  is  made  of  '*  yarn.'*  It  may 
be  so — we  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it 


Art  and  Faith;  or,  the  Harmony  of  Sciencs  and 
Scripture.  By  Georoe  Trodp.  London :  James 
Blackwood,  Patemoster-row.  Edinburgh :  J.  Men 
zies.   Glasgow:  W.  Collins.     1862. 

This  is  a  rather  singular  book  upon  a  singular 


plan.  The  author  visits  the  Great  Exhibition,  aud 
sees  in  its  various  mar\^els  of  human  iudustr}'  and 
talent  the  fulfilment  of  Scripture  prophecies.  To 
his  view,  art  becomes  the  handmaid  of  religioD— 
science  tlie  exponent  of  Holy  Writ ;  and  he  is  im- 
pressed with  the  solemn  significancj  of  the  levv>n 
which,  under  this  aspect,  they  are  caLcuLued  to 
teach.  His  book  is  not  unlike  the  Crystal  Palace 
itself;  it  is  a  voluminous  exhibition  of  all  the 
important  manufactures  and  inventions  which  have 
signalised  human  progress  from  the  earhest  ages 
of  the  world ;  and  it  contains  a  number  of  brief  and 
pithy  treatises  upon  the  different  branches  of  pn> 
ductive  industry ;  it  is  crammed  witli  information 
upon  a  vast  variety  of  subjects,  every  one  of  which 
is  made  the  text  for  a  brief  homily,  enforcing  the 
duty  of  man  to  God,  to  his  neighbour,  and  to  him- 
self. It  will  be  seen  that  such  a  book  is  peculiarlj 
adapted  for  the  family- circle  and  the  perusal  of  the 
young:  it  was  no  doubt  written  veiy  much  with 
this  object,  and  we  cordially  recommend  it  to  the 
heads  of  families  as  a  useful  and  desirable  addition 
to  the  domestic  library. 

BOOKS  BECEIVED.^NOTICES  DEFERBED. 

The  History  of  the  PonUfieate  of  Putt  the  Ninth ;  in- 
oloding  a  Nurative  of  the  Political  Movements  in  lulf 
daring  the  last  five  yean.     By  O.  B.  Nicolini.    Kdui 
bargh :  James  Nlcol ;  London  :  J.  Nisbet  and  Co.   X'^^t 

History  of  tfie  Jesuits.  By  G.  B.  Nicolivi.  Km.  1.  'i. 
and  3.  Edinbargk:  James  Nieol;  Lond«n:  J.  Kishet 
and  Co.     1852. 

Eccleiioyraphy  ;  or,  the  Biblical  Church  anatstic*Ujl 
delineated.  By  6.  Manlt.  London :  Partridge  and  Oaker, 
Paterooster-row.     1852. 

Ostentation:  or,  Critical  Bemarki  on  **Qaakerl3m:  or. 
the  Story  of  My  Li£B."  By  Sakdham  Eu.t.  DaUin: 
Hodges  and  Smith.     1852. 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Eastern  Arekipffofo 
Company. 

Scotch  County  Courts.  Edinburgh :  Paton  and  Ritctu?, 
3,  HanoTcr-street;  Glasgow :  Murray  and  Son,  and  Smith 
and  Son,  &c.,  &c. 

A  Discourse  delivered  in  SL  Mary's  Catholic  Cbarch. 
Edinburgh,  July  8,  1852,  at  the  Funeral  Service  of  ^ 
Right  Rev.  Father  in  God,  Andrew  Carmthers,  D.D.. 
Bishop  of  Ceramis,  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Eastern 
District  of  Scotland.  By  the  Rev.  Johv  Strait.  Edin- 
burgh: Marsh  and  Beattie,  18,  South  HanoverstReL 
1852. 

Cabinet  of  Reason.  Why  do  the  Clergy  avoid  D!$«l^ 
sion,  and  the  Philosophers  disconntanance  it  ?  By  G.  i. 
HoLTOAKE.  London :  Watson,  Queen's  Head*passaft, 
Patemoster-row.     1852. 

School  Economy :  A  practical  book  on  tlie  best  modes 
of  Establishing  and  Teaching  Schools,  dec.  ByJ.STM05», 
A.B.    London  :  Parker,  West  Strand.    1659. 
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ehnrcli  of  Bngl—a  IM9  mad 

X&stitiitiox&. — Tie  annuel  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of 
this  institution  was  held  on  Wednesday  at  the  offices,  5, 
Lolhbury  ;  Major  James  Oliphant,  H.K.I.C.,  in  the  chair. 
From  the  statement  of  the  transactions  of  the  company  sub- 
mitted by  the  Secretary^  it  appeared  that  the  new  life-poli- 
cies issued  during  the  past  year  considerably  exceeded 


those  of  any  previous  year,  especially  amongst  ihe  deryT' 
while  the  claims  paid  were  less  than  the  receipts  ob  tke 
lapsed  policies.  In  the  fire  department  the  nsalu  ^ttt 
equally  favourable,  the  losses  being  under  lOper  cent,  of 
tlie  receipts.  After  the  report  had  been  read,  ibe  r^driog 
Directors,  Captain  J.  P.  Macdougall  and  James  l^ab,  £«4** 
and  the  auditors,  R.  S.  Cahill«  £s%.,  and  M.  &9ootl,  Sh- 
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Trere  nutnimoaBly  re-eleoted  ;  John  Camao  Monia,  Esq., 
and  the  Ber.  Edward  Carr,  being  elected  to  fill  the  two 
yacancies.  Resolations,  ezpressiTe  of  the  high  estiraation 
io  which  the  aexTioee  of  the  directors  and  secretary  (Mr. 
Emmens)  were  held  for  their  able  management,  were  then 
passed^  and  after  a  Tote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  the 
meeting  separated.  • 

Britiab  Mntnal  Idiis  AMnraiic*  Boetoty.— We 
extract  the  following  from  the  report  of  this  society : — 
"Daring  the  past  year  the  baainess  transaeked  has  exceeded 
that  of  any  previous  year,  261  policies  haying  been  issued, 
assuring  j£44,10d  iSs.,  apon  lives  averaging  the  age  of 
thirty-four  years,  and  securing  an  annuel  income  in  pre- 
mioma  of  £1,224  Is.  2d.  Since  the  accounts  were  made 
np,  73  more  policies  hare  been  issued,  assuring  j£  14,090 
IO3.,  making  a  gross  total  assured,  aince  the  commence- 
ment ot  the  society,  of  X258,244  4s. ;  deducting  the  assu- 
rances which  have  lapsed,  and  the  claims  which  have  been 
paid,  the  amount  now  assured  will  be  found  to  be  £165,451 
149.,  the  annual  premiums  ^ipon  which  amount  to  £^^087 
Os.  lid.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  now  27  proposals 
for  assurances,  amounting  to  £7,599,  which  have  either 
been  accepted  and  are  not  yet  completed,  or  are  under  con- 
sideration. The  deaths  during  the  year  have  been  bnt 
three,  involving  claims  amounting  to  £600,  which  were  im- 
mediately admitted  and  paid ;  and  it  may  be  here  worthy  of 
remark,  that  of  these  three  claims  one  was  a  case  in  which 
the  assurance  was  effected  to  secure  the  repayment  of  a 
debt,  and  that,  in  the  other  two  instances,  the  benefits 
resulted  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  assured ;  and  at 
a  coat  only  of  about  £4  6s.  BJ.  per  cent,  upon  the  amount 
they  reeeived."  The  directors  refer  with  satisfaction  to 
the  progress  made  by  the  Briti^ik  Mutual  Subscription  Loan 
Assurance  Classes  established  in  connexion  with  this 
office.  Forty  ot  these  classes  are  now  in  operation,  and 
many  thousands  of  pounds  have  been  subscribed  and  lent 
out,  to  the  advantage  of  many  deserving  persons;  while 
only  a  trifling  loss  has  been  incurred  by  bad  debts. 

BTatiQiial  &oaa  Fand  Ziif*  Ammtunaiem  Society. — 
The  adjourned  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on 
the  12  th  July,  to  receive  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  In- 
vestigation, appointed  on  the  12th  of  May.  The  Committee 
consisted  of  three  gentlemen,  strangers  to  each  other,  elected 
from  the  general  body  of  shareholders.  After  a  strict  and 
laborious  investigation  of  a  month's  continuance,  they  have 
admitted  the  substantial  correctness  of  the  directors' 
report  in  every  material  point ;  viz. — An  annual  income 
of  £73,600,  being  nearly  double  of  what  it  was  in  1846, 
at  which  time  the  society  had  been  ten  years  in  operation. 
An  addition  of  new  policiea  during  the  last  three  years, 
averaging  about  one  thousand  annually,  covering  assurances 
to  the  aggregate  amount  of  a  million  and  half  sterling,  and 
the  number  of  which,  during  the  past  six  months  of  the 
current  year,  have  increased  in  a  ratio  of  above  40  per 
cent  And  even  allowing  a  wide  margin  for  *'  some  eom- 
paratively  (as  to  the  whole)  immaterial  assets,"  a  balance 
in  favour  of  the  society  exceeding  £100,000,  after  deduct- 
ing the  present  value  of  all  liabilities  from  that  of  the  in- 
vestments, and  the  income  from  annual  premiums; 
enabling  the  directors,  after  entirely  extinguishing  the  re- 
mainder of  the  £21,000  set  down  for  preliminary  expenses, 
and  laying  by  a  handsome  reserve  for  future  profits,  to 
declare  to  policy-holders  a  cash  bonus  of  15  per  cent,  or  a 
reversionary  bonus  varying  from  22  to  52  per  cent  on  the 
premiums,  and  to  the  proprietors  a  bonus  of  3|  per  cent, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  interest  of  5  per  cent,  makmg  a 
dividend  of  8)  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  paid-up  capital. 
From  the  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  this 
society,  for  the  six  months  terminating  on  the  30th  of  June 
last,  it  appeared  that  £1,794  Is.  3d.  had  been  received  for 
premiums  on  new  assurances,  £15,752  Is.  6d.  for  pre- 
miums on  renewals,  £3,462  for  dividends  on  stock  in  the 
funds,  and  £2,501  4s.  for  interest  on  mortgages  and  other 
investments.  The  amount  paid  for  claims  (the  greater  part 
incurred  during  the  last  year)  was  £6,750,  and  the  addi- 
tions  added  to  those  policies  amounted  to  £1,009.  Com- 
paring the  corresponding  six  months  of  last  year  with  those 
of  the  present  year,  it  would  be  found  that  a  large  increase 
had  taken  place,  not  only  in  the  number  of  policies,  but  in 
the  sums  assured.  The  number  of  policies  effected  up  to 
the  90th  of  June,  1891,  was  6d.    In  the  same  period  of 


the  present  year,  the  number  of  polioieB  effected  amovnted 
to  84,  assuring  £50,686.  Within  the  last  four  months, 
65  of  the  new  policies  for  assuring  £43,558  had  been 
effected.  On  the  other  hand,  the  claims  by  death  had  been 
remarkably  low,  extending  only  to  the  three  policies,  not 
exceeding  £1,200;  while  the  amounts  caneelled  by  sur- 
render and  forfeiture  were  so  small  that  the  policies  re- 
maining in  force  on  the  SOth  of  June  had  increased  to 
1,428,  assuring  a  sum  of  £909,583,  producing  annual  pre- 
miums £30,300  6s.  4d.  The  actuary  stoted  that,  since 
the  1st  of  January  lost  the  amount  assured  had  increased 
by  upwards  of  £35,000.  The  income  of  the  society  had 
increased  £2,000  per  annum,  and  the  invested  capital 
amonnud  to  upwards  ef  £186,000. 

Alfred  Ufii  JLaranuaee  Assoeimlioi&.*— At  the  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  aesoeiation,  held 
at  the  Offices,  Lothbury,  the  Hon.  E.  T.  Yorke,  M.P.,  in 
the  chair,  a  report  was  read,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
substanee: — "  Gentlemen, — ^At  the  dose  of  another  finan- 
cial year  your  Directors  attend  as  usual  to  report  the  pro- 
gress made  by  the  Society  since  they  last  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  you  with  that  object  You  mi^  remember  that 
on  the  last  occasion  it  appeared  that  the  Society  had  as- 
surances in  force  for  £539,438,  yielding  an  annual  income 
of  £18,656.  These,  your  Directors  are  glad  to  say,  have 
been  increased  during  the  year  to  £611,097,  and  paying 
premiums  amounting  to  £22,173  18s.  lid.  From  this 
total,  however,  the  assurances  lapsed  during  the  year  by 
death  and  other  causes  have,  of  course,  to  be  deducted. 
The  number  of  policies  lapsed  by  death  is  15,  and  the 
amount  payable  in  respect  of  them  is  £9,451  28.  8d.,  in- 
cluding the  additions  made  by  way  ot  bonus  to  the  sum 
assured.  Your  Directors  have  had  frequent  occasions  to 
remark  on  the  very  low  rate  of  mortality  observable  among 
the  lives  assured  with  the  Association,  and  the  experience 
of  the  past  year  warrants  their  again  congratulating  the 
members  on  that  head.  The  office  expenditure  still  main- 
tains its  very  moderate  character,  the  amount  for  the  past 
year  being  no  more  than  j^2,657  17s.  4d.  After  payment 
of  the  claims,  and  all  other  outgoings,  the  sum  of 
;f6,109  3s.  2d.  has  been  carried  to  the  credit  of  the 
surplus  fund,  which  now  amounts,  as  will  be  seen,  to 
£62,801  5s.  lid." 

irnited  dnsdom  ZdCe  Asmuranee  Oontpany.-^At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  above  society,  held  on  the  15th 
of  July  last,  the  secretory  read  a  report,  comprising  a 
statement  of  the  company's  affairs — from  which  we  select 
the  following  particulars : — "  As  required  by  the  deed  of 
settlement,  the  directors  laid  a  statement  before  the  meet- 
ing of  the  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  the  funds  of  the 
company  up  to  the  31st  December,  1851.  The  number 
of  policies  issued  in  each  of  the  last  three  years,  the  gross 
amount  assured,  and  the  amount  of  the  new  premiums  in 
each  year,  were  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Xurabrr  of  Amount  Amount  of 

New  Policies.  Assured.  New  Premiums. 

1849  ..       599       ...       £382.670       ..        £l3.253 

1850  ..        517       ...         371,998       ...         13,859 

1851  ...       561        ...         395,326       ...         12,409 

The  reduction  in  the  amount  of  premiums  is  accounted 
for  by  tlie  age  of  the  parties  insured,  the  number  of  poli- 
cies and  sums  insured  being  the  true  oriterion  of  the 
business  done.  The  increase  in  the  company's  assets 
during  the  year  1851  was  £35,395  3s.  Od.  The  number  of 
claims,  with  the  amount  assured  in  each  of  the  last  three 
years,  has  been  as  follows,  viz: — 

Number  of  Glaimi.  Amount  Assured. 

1849  .         .         75         .  .        £68.137 

1850  .         .         31         .  .  39,307 

1851  .         .         63         .  .  47,131 

These  claims  have  all  been  promptly  admitted,  snd  the 
amounts  discharged  without  delay.  The  company's  lia- 
bilities show  a  steady,  gradual  increase.  The  gross  amount 
of  the  premiums  received  in  each  year  also  indicates  a  fair 
average  proportion  of  good  business,  viz  :— 

Net  amount  of  liabilities.    Gross  amount  of  premiuras* 

1849  .    £4,022,599    .    .    £86,672 

1850  .     2,773.043    .   .     98,615 

1851  .     2,970,560    .    .     07,119 
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imiUd  afltatnal  xaf«  Amnurane*  0eei«ty.— The 
third  tnnaal  meeting  of  Uiit  society  wu  held  at  the  office, 
54,  ChariDg-cro88,  London,  on  rburtday,  the  22nd  Jnlj.  The 
report  was  to  the  following  effeet :  Baring  the  present  jear, 
317  proposals  hate  heen  reeeived,  and  215  policies  issued, 
assuring  sums  amounting  to  i;50,464,and  yielding  an  addi- 
tion to  tbepTVivious  annual  income  from  premiums  of  £1,770 
7s.  Id.  The  total  numher  of  assurances  completed  to  the 
end  of  the  financial  year  is  605,  fur  an  aggregate  amount 
of  £100,482f  heing  sn  a^ersge  of  nearly  I'SUO  per  policy. 
Four  policies  only  hava  become  claims  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  loclety.  The  sums  aisured  tfaerehy 
amount  to  <£l,100,  of  wbkh  £600  had  been  paid  at  the 
time  of  closing  the  accounts,  and  the  remaining  j£500  has 
been  paid  since,  thus  evincing  by  a  prompt  settlement  of 
these  claims  the  great  advantage  of  an  indisputable  policy. 
The  directors  have  conducted  their  operations  with  a  strict 
regard  to  economy,  feeling  convinced  that,  by  so  acting, 
they  have  heen  laying  the  fouudation  of  great  future  pros- 
perity. The  balance 'Sheet  contains  a  statement  and  valu- 
ation of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  society  to  the  31st 
May  last;  and  it  appears  therefrom  that,  after  providmg  for 
the  payment  of  tlie  sums  assured,  and  the  outstanding 
accounts,  there  remained  at  that  period  abalsnce  of  £7,835 
14s.  5d.  in  favour  of  the  society. 

iratiQaal  AMnuwaee  Oompuiy  of  Iroland. — On 
the  1 5th  July,  the  half-yearly  stated  general  meeting  of  this 
cumpany  was  held  in  the  board-room,  College-green,  Dub- 
lin ;  Thomas  Pirn,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  secretary  read  a 
statement  of  accounts,  showing  that  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany were  in  a  highly  satisfactory  condition.  The  chairman 
said  that  he  felt  much  pleasure  in  slating  that  tbe  directors 
were  in  a  position  to  recommend  a  dividend  of  six  per  cent. 
Mr.  Ferrier  proposed  that  the  statement  of  accounts  should 
be  adopted  by  the  meeting,  and  entered  on  the  minutes  of 
the  company.  Mr.  Connolly  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  passed  unanimously.  Mr.  Ferrier  proposed  a  reso- 
lution to  the  effect  that  the  recommendation  of  tlie  directors 
should  be  acted  upon,  and  that  a  dividend  of  six  per  cent, 
ou  tbe  psid-up  capital,  being  equal  to  £1 10s.  per  share, 
should  be  declared,  and  that  payment  of  the  same  should 
commence  on  Monday,  theOih  of  August  next.  Tbe  motion 
having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  Robert  Milner,  was  passed. 

Cat  hollo  Xaw  maA  Ooaorol  IJfm  Ammaxmncm  Com- 
pany.— The  usual  annual  general  meeting  ef  the  above 
assurance  company  was  held  at  tlie  company's  office,  8, 
New  Coventry-street,  Leicester-square,  on  Thursday,  the 
2*<2nd  July.  The  attendance  of  proprietors  and  shareholders 
WAS  more  numerous  than  on  former  occasions.  Shortly 
after  one  o'clock  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Morris,  who,  after  reading  the  notice  cslliug  the  meeting, 
proceeded  to  read  the  report  of  the  directors,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  sn  epitome.  The  report  begsn  by  alluding  to  the 
deep  loss  which  the  directors  hsd  sustained  in  the  deatli  of 
one  of  their  most  valued  and  laborious  colleagues,  Jamea 
MarshslI,  Esq.  After  adverting  to  the  necessity,  the  utility 
and  practiRability  of  life-assurauce,  the  report  went  on  to 
state  that,  agreeably  to  the  resolution  passed  at  the  general 
meeting  in  1850,  a  call  was  made  in  October,  of  that  year, 
of  £\  per  share,  of  which  j£5,790  had  been  received  by  the 
directors,  there  yet  remaining  due  by  the  shareholders  to 
complete  the  call,  X'3,062.  The  application  for  policies 
was  for  the  amount  of  ^40.202  18s.,  of  which  sum  £29,772 
has  been  taken,  giving,  in  annual  premiums,  £fi32  lis.  lOd. 


The  project  of  a  new  feature  in  the  company's  opentioni 
was  spoken  of  in  the  last  year's  report,  viz.,  the  etttblish- 
ment  of  an  "  Operatives*  Fund,"  having  psrtievlsrif  is 
view  the  earrying  out  of  prudent,  economiesl  snd  tempe- 
rate habits  among  the  industrious  classes  of  society.  This 
feature  has  now  been  snecessfuUy  adopted,  and  the  mm  o! 
£  144  3s.  7d*had  been  received  from  1,076  persons  sssnring 
in  that  fond.  The  report  then  alluded  to  the  retmdi- 
ments  whioh  had  been  made  in  various  directioni,  ud 
concluded  by  calling  upon  the  shareholders  and  proprieton 
to  aid  in  bringing  More  the  public  the  advsntsg^  siising 
from  the  praotiot  of  lilb-assoraneo. 

Boyal  Xumvs&oo  Oonyaiiy. — At  the  amiosl  meeting 
of  this  society,  held  at  the  offices,  Korth  Jobn-street,  on 
Wednesday,  the  4th  inst.  Mr.  Dove,  the  mansger,  retd  a 
report,  from  which  we  seleet  a  few  important  itema 

*'  The  accounts  of  the  company  for  1651  allbrd  satidSie- 
tory  evidence  of  the  advancement  and  sneeess  ef  tbe  eon- 
pany  in  each  of  its  departments. 


II 


FIRB  DSPABTXXST. 


*'  Notwithstanding  the  progress  of  increased  eompetitioD, 
and  the  consequent  reduction  of  premimns  which  it  his 
produced  both  in  England  and  abroad,  the  basinesa  of  tbe 
company  has  again  made  another  progressive  step,  the  pre- 
miums of  the  year,  which  amount  to  JS49,110  17s.  5<i.,  »• 
ceeding  those  of  1850  by  upwards  of  £5000.  Tbe  lUte- 
ment  in  the  last  report,  showing  tbe  pfemioms  ef  thit 
year  to  have  been  actually  40  per  oent  in  excess  of  (the 
year)  1848,  enhances  the  value  of  the  still  further  iDcrMse 
now  announced. 


t( 


LIPE    BBAVOH. 


**  The  amount  of  new  business  in  this  department  ftr  tbe 
year  1851  likewise  contrasu  favourably  with  that  ef  tbe 
preceding  year,  showing  an  inoreate  of  the  sum  unnd 
amounting  to  j£20,000.  It  is,  however,.in  the  preecot  ytn 
more  especially  that  the  rapid  advance  of  the  baiioess  ex- 
ceeds what  the  previous  experience  of  the  board  eonldhire 
anticipated.  The  announcement  that  assorsases  efllMted 
during  the  current  year  will  partieipals  in  the  difinco  ef 
profits  to  31st  December,  1854,  has  obviously  drswn  thi 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  wisdom  of  its  selecting  this 
company  for  life-assurance  purposes,  and  the  resnlt  is 
strongly  exhibited  in  the  fact  that  the  premiums  oe  net 
policies  received  durhdg  the  last  six  months  ars  gmtff  is 
amount  by  upwards  of  10  per  eent  than  the  whole  ssm  of 
new  premiums  for  the  entire  twelve  months  indoded  in  ibe 
last  report. 

*'  The  accounts  of  the  company  for  the  year  under  revitv 
exhibit  an  amount  to  the  credit  of  proAt  end  loss  of 
i£26,403  19s.  5d.  The  dirsetora  aio  therefoie  of  cpisioB 
that  a  dividend  of  3s.  per  share  be  declared  for  the  past 
year,  but  as  there  will  still  be  a  sum  of  nesriy  X13,00n 
remaining  on  the  account  after  (his  operation,  ihej  vod' 
further  recommend  that  on  the  present  oceasion  aboeessf 
Is.  per  share  be  likewise  paid  to  the  piopiietors,  both  tnt 
of  income-tax." 

After  the  report,  the  chairman  said  that  the  director 
recommended  a  dividend  of  five  per  cent,  or  3s.  per  shtif. 
and  Is.  per  share  in  the  shape  of  a  boons.  Tbe  dedan- 
tion  of  the  dividend  and  bonus  was  eabeequcnily  sMvf' 
by  the  chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mozley,  sad  esihed- 
the  same  to  be  payable  on  the  21st  Angnst  inst  (r«  of 
income-tax. 
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Vn.   SPAIN. 

There  all  were  noble  save  nobility, 

Kone  hugged  the  conqueror's  chains  save  fallen  chivalry. — ChUiDB  Hasold. 


Thb  Government  of  a  country  which  owes  her 
Majesty's  subjects  more  than  £130,000,000  ster- 
ling, and  which  Government,  whoever  may  be  in 
power,  makes  no  effort  whatever  to  pay  the  interest 
of  the  money  due  to  English  creditors — feels  no 
shame  mider  the  disgrace  of  national  dishonesty — 
cherishes  no  sentiments  of  gratitude  towards  those 
who  delivered  their  country  and  their  people  from 
the  despotism  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte — ^and  throws 
every  conceivable  obstruction  in  the  way  of  British 
commerce,  must  be  a  Government  iu  which  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom  ought  to  feel  inte- 
rested; and  in  regard  to  which  they  can  only 
speak  as  being  the  dupes  of  Spanish  duplicity  and 
dishonour. 

Before  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  the  Cortes 
of  Castile  and  of  Aragon  fixed  a  stringent  limit 
on  the  power  of  their  kings ;  and  vestiges  of  civil 
liberty  were  preserved  until  some  time  after 
Louis  XIV.  placed  his  grandson,  Philippe  V.,  the 
first  of  the  Bourbons,  on  the  throne  of  Spain. 
Louis  was  enabled  to  carry  into  execution  that 
favourite  object  of  his  ambition  in  defiance  of  the 
wars  of  William  III.  and  Anne  of  England,  and 
of  the  policy  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  The 
power  of  Spain  declined  rapidly  under  the  Bour- 
bon dynasty.  The  advantages  and  strength  which 
Spain  was  snppoBed  to  gain  and  possess  from  her 
dominions  in  Ainerica  proved  utterly  fallacious. 

The  home  and  the  colonial  policy  of  Spain 
was  selfish,  intolerant,  restrictive  and  fallacious, 
from  the  foundation  of  the  first  settlement  in 
Hayti  until  the  expulsion  of  Spanish  power  from 
the  Continent  of  America.  This  policy  excluded 
all  but  Spaniards  from  those  regions,  and  confined 
the  trade  to  a  direct  intercourse  with  Spain. 
Agricultur.e  was  discouraged  in  order  that  Spain 
might  possess  the  monopoly  of  supplying  with 
food  all  the  people  of  the  vast  territory,  conquered 
by  her  adventurers  in  the  West  Spain,  haughty 
and  intolerant,  based  her  commercial  and  colonial 
system  on  possessing  and  securing  within  herself 
all  articles  of  necessity,  all  kinds  of  luxury,  all  the 
materials  of  wealth,  ull  the  elements  of  power : — 
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first,  by  prohibiting  the  entrance  for  home  con- 
sumption of  the  raw  products,  and  most  of  the 
fabrics,  of  any  country  except  those  of  her  colonial 
empire;    and,  secondly,  by  forcing  the  latter  to 
consume  no  manufactured  article,  and  none  of  food, 
except  those  exported  from  certain  ports  in  Spain. 
This  pernicious  legislation  was  grounded  on  the- 
specious  policy  that,  as  all  the  precious  metals> 
would  necessarily  be  transported  to  the  mother 
country,  they  would  remain  in  Spain  if  they  were  - 
not  required  to  pay  for  foreign  commodities — ^that 
the  precious  metals  constituted  riches,  and  that 
wealth  constituted  power. 

But  in  defiance  of  this  fallacious  policy,  the  gold,, 
silver,  and  precious  stones  flowed  off  to  foreign 
countries,  both  from  the  colonies  and  ft'om  Spain, 
nearly  as  rapidly  as  they  were  robbed  from  the* 
natives  of  Hayti,  Mexico,  and  Peru,  or  drawn  from, 
the  mines  by  the  millions  of  American  and  African 
slaves,  who  have  been  exterminated  under  the 
cruel  toils  to  which  they  were  by  avarice  and 
tyranny  doomed. 

The  effects  which  resulted  from  the  Spanish 
conquests  in  the  islands  and  on  the  continent  of 
America  are  remarkable.  Into  no  country  did 
such  immense  treasures  flow  as  into  Spain.  In  no 
coimtry  was  there  so  little  money  to  be  found, 
either  in  circulation  or  in  the  royal  treasury.  There 
was  neither  order  nor  economy  in  tho  finances  of 
the  Government ;  and  unless  it  were  among  the 
labouring-classes,  there  was  no  frugality  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  individuals.  Money  was  borrowed 
at  usury.  The  gold  and  silver  which  the  galleons 
brought  annually  to  Cadiz  from  the  New  World 
did  not  suffice  to  pay  the  debts  which  Spain  owed 
in  the  Old.  Agriculture  at  home  and  in  the  colo- 
nies was  despised  and  neglected ;  other  branches  of 
industry  decayed,  and  several  disappeared  alto- 
gether. The  Indies,  instead  of  strengthening  the 
power  of  Spain,  rendered  that  monarchy  gradually 
impotent  in;  Europe.  This  poverty  and  weakness 
was  chiefly  caused  by  the  genius  of  the  Spanish 
policy.  In  order  to  retain  conquests  the  natives 
were  exterminated.    The  spirit  of  government  was 
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tyranny — the  doctrine  of  the  Church  was  persecu- 
tion— the  maxim  of  trade  was  monopoly.  The 
long  duration  of  those  fallacies  rendered  them,  in 
Spanish  wisdom,  venerable.  The  Spaniards  be- 
lieved the  precious  treasures  of  the  New  World 
exhaustless.  They  imagined  their  power  invin- 
cible. Their  ambition  and  pride  measured  no 
limits.  The  consequent  wars  m  Europe,  and  the 
retention  of  the  Indies,  diminished  the  number  of 
inhabitants  and  demoralised  the  remaining  popu- 
lation. The  country  became  exhausted  by  its  de- 
creased powers  of  production  at  home  and  by  the 
plunder  of  its  fleets  by  the  enemy.  The  Spanish 
troops  were  ever  brave,  yet  they  were  ill-paid, 
badly  fed,  and  wretchedly  clothed.  They  were  skil- 
fully disciplined  and  gallantly  commanded,  but 
the^  were  generally  defeated.  The  people  of  the 
United  Provinces,  of  a  mere  fragment  oi  Spanish 
dominion,  a  marsh,  a  debris  of  river-deposits  and 
sea-sands,  assumed  and  effected  independence,  and 
constructed  fleets  which  swept  those  of  their  former 
tyrants  from  off  the  ocean.  Spain,  by  insulting, 
roused  and  organised  the  power  of  other  nations. 
Of  England  and  France,  Spain  was  especially  jea- 
lous. England,  and  afterwards  Holland,  became 
her  most  formidable  naval  rival.  The  precious 
metals  of  America  enervated  the  Spaniards ;  the 
spirit  of  industry,  trade,  and  navigation  rendered 
the  English  and  Dutch  active,  haxdy,  bold,  and 
victorious. 

When  the  colonies  of  Spain  revolted  against  the 
crown,  they  engaged  in  their  cause,  in  like  manner 
as  every  people  struggling  for  liberty  have  and 
ever  will,  the  most  generous  sympathies  of  the  in- 
telligent, the  virtuous,  and  the  liberal  minds  of 
Europe  and  of  Anglo-America.  It  was  hoped 
that  they  would  rivel  the  bold  and  successful  re- 
sistance of  the  British  provinces  to  a  domination 
which,  though  often  severe  and  unjust,  was  paternal 
compared  to  the  royal  absolutism  and  the  hierar- 
chical bondage  of  the  Crown  and  Church  of  Spain. 

It  was  believed  that,  if  once  independent,  their 
new  governments,  animated  by  the  success  and  in- 
structed by  the  example  of  the  Anglo-American 
Republic,  would  haive  advanced  steadUy  in  poli- 
'tical  liberty  and  religions  freedom,  in  the  education 
of  the  people,  in  cultivating  the  great  agricultaral, 
mineral,  and  commercial  resources  of  their  vast 
territories,  and  in  instituting  free,  enlightened,  and 
practical  governments. 

But  the  people  of  Europe  had  not  examined,  in 
short  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  understand,  the 
condition,  morally  and  physically,  of  the  SMnish 
people  in  Ameiioa.  Disappointment  aocoraingly 
has  been  the  result  in  respect  to  the  republics  of 
Mexicot  and  of  Central  and  South  America. 
George  Canning  first  acknowledged  that  England 
had  added  new,  free,  and  independent  nations 
to  the  constitutional  states  of  the  world.  Had  he 
lived  a  few  years  longer,  no  one  would  have  more 
truly  deplored  the  sad  progress  of  those  countries. 

Spain  commenoed  by  planting  the  elements  of 
future  weslcnesB  and  dissolution  in  her  colonies. 
Arbitrary  civil  and  military  powers,  injustice  and 
cruelty  to  the  natives — an  ecclesiastieal  tyranny, 
which  feuscinated  the  senses  and  paralysed  the  in- 


tellect— were  the  principles  of  Spanish  authority 
in  America.  The  frustration  of  industry,  and 
the  non-existence  of  administrative  capacity,  were 
chiefly  owing  to  the  despotism  of  the  Govern- 
ment; ignorance  in  the  people  and  intolerance 
in  religion  were  owing  and  are  owing  to  the 
Church  and  its  priesthood. 

When  the  Spanish- American  republics  acliieyed 
their  independence  of  Spanish  monarchical  role, 
the  leading  men  and  the  whole  people  were  not 
only  ignorant  of  the  true  principles  of  trade  aod 
industry,  but  they  retained,  by  tradition  and  by 
habit,  an  hereditary  attachment  to  all  that  was  un- 
sound in  the  old  Spanish  colonial  policy,  and  to 
all  that  was  bigoted  in  the  ChurcL  Prejudice  and 
bigotry  are,  alas  I  not  easily  eradicated.  This  was 
especially  true  in  regard  to  Mexico ;  and  to  this 
ignorance  and  to  this  intolerance  may  we  afianredlj 
ascribe  the  impotent  condition  of  that  naturally 
rich  and  still  extensive  republic 

No  state  retains  power,  or  commands  the  respect 
of  other  nations,  which  sinks  to  the  degradation  of 
national  bankruptcy,  until  such  state  recovers  her 
credit  and  disdiarges  her  national  obligatiooa 
Spain  has  fallen  into  the  humiliation  of  public  in- 
solvency, and  has  not  yet  risen  to  the  proud  aacen- 
dancy  of  paying  her  creditors.  Holland,  through 
all  her  perils,  has  maintained  the  honour  of  met- 
ing her  accountabilities,  and  preserving  faith  in 
her  transactions. 

We  need  not,  after  this  brief  statement,  be  sur- 
prised that  Spain  lost  her  colonies ;  and  when  we 
examine  the  systems  of  finance,  commerce^  and 
administration  of  Spain,  we  can  readily  account 
for  the  comparatively  powerless  condition  of  that 
kingdom  at  the  present  time  auiong  the  nations  of 
Europe.  Spain,  with  all  her  elements  of  wealth, 
industry,  commerce,  navigation,  and  power,  was 
in  the  beginning  of  1850,  and  long  before  that  year, 
in  the  scale  of  nations  far  more  feeble  than  H<d- 
land.  Spain  occupies  a  surface  nearly  one-half 
greater  than  all  the  British  Isles,  with  a  soil 
capable  of  yielding  probably  nearly  double  the 
value  of  agricultural  produce.  Spun  has  rich 
minerals  of  coal,  iron,  lead,  qnic^ailver  and  the 
precious  metals,  with  an  area  eleven  times  as  great 
as  that  of  all  the  Dutch  provinces.  The  climate 
of  the  latter  is  also  cold  and  humid,  and  the  soil 
without  minerals  and  without  building-materials. 
If  in  January,  1862,  Spam  and  Holland  had  heen 
left  to  themselves,  in  the  event  of  a  warlike  con- 
tention, which  of  the  two  nations  would  havehe^ 
the  most  likely  to  overcome  the  other?  PoUjc 
opinion  would  certainly  decide  in  fiivour  of  Hoi* 
land.  The  example  of  tiiese  two  nations  a  «& 
elucidation  of  the  power  or  weakneas  of  coontiies, 
in  consequence  of  tiie  wisdom  and  industiy,  or  the 
folly  and  negligence  of  man,  in  opposition  to  natn- 
ral  advantages  or  obstructions.  Holland  prospered 
and  attained  power  under  a  system  of  rdigiotf » 
political  and  commercial  freedom.  Spain  has 
sunk  into  comparative  degradation  under  a  reb- 
gious  and  political  despotism,  and  the  vast  re- 
strictive and  prohibitive  commercial  laws.  Spam 
has  proved,  in  consequence,  impracticable  in  the 
administration  of  a  constitutional  government,  and 
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unable  to  adjasfc  either  her  financial  or  commercial 
laws ;  in  short,  nnfit  to  adapt  her  government  and 
her  institutions  to  the  progress,  the  nec^sities  and 
the  civilisation  of  the  age.  Yet  there  are  good 
materials  in  Spain,  especially  among  the  rural 
and  the  induBtrionslv  disposed  of  the  urban  people. 
Let  Spain  have  a  firm,  stable  and  just  Govern- 
ment, a  liberal  commercial  system,  a  financial 
reformation,  a  wise  administration  of  the  laws, 
complete  religious  toleration,  domestic  tranquil- 
lity, and  that  magnificent  kingdom  may  still  rise 
high  in  position  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 
We  believe,  also,  that  Spain  has  gained  much  se- 
curitv  against  foreign  intrigue  by  the  downfall  of 
the  Orleans  dynasty ;  and  it  would  be  wise  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  British  and  Spanish  Govern- 
ments to  re-establish  a  mutual  friendly  under- 
standing. But  let  there  be  no  entangling  alliances, 
no  commercial  treaties.  Let  there  be  pacific  rela- 
tions under  no  written  bond.  Both  may  profit  by 
this  poHcy :  Great  Britain  will — Spain,  with  a  wise 
policy,  may. 

The  geographical  position  of  Spain  is  superior 
to  that  of  most  countries  in  Europe,  extending  from 
86  degrees  40  min.  to  43  degrees  34:  min.  north. 
Inthe  number  of  her  harbours  and  inlets  of  the  sea 
Spain  possesses  many  advantages  over  France. 
Her  climate  is  tempered  by  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic.  But  such  is  the 
neglected  and  imperfect  state  of  drainage  in  the 
towns,  the  filthiness  of  the  streets,  and  &e  dwel- 
lings of  the  people,  that  the  country  has  frequently 
been  ravaged  by  the  plague,  and  not  many  years 
since  by  the  Asiatic  cholera.  The  lofty  Pyrenees 
are  regarded  as  a  bulwark  against  France  on  the 
north,  although  they  proved  no  defence  against 
the  armies  of  Napoleon.  The  country  has  long 
since  been  denuded  of  its  woods,  and  its  agricul- 
ture is  in  a  worse  condition  than  that  of  any  other 
in  Europe — ^Portugal,  perhaps,  excepted.  But 
during  the  occupation  of  the  Andalusian  provinces 
by  the  Moors,  no  country  was  more  highly  cul- 
tivated than  the  fertile  soils  which  are  drained  by 
the  Guadalquiver  and  other  rivers  of  the  Moorish 
kingdom .  Nothing  has  been  done  for  the  improve- 
ment of  navigation ;  while  the  roads,  with  some 
leading  exceptions,  remain  in  a  wretched  condition. 
Railways  have  scarcely  been  attempted.  But  the 
Spanish  people  who  do  not  belong  to  the  nobility  or 
ecclesiastics  are  by  no  means  intractable;  and,  if 
properly  instructed,  would  generally  be  industrious. 
In  Catalonia  and  north-cast  of  the  Ebro,  we  find 
the  greatest  industry  and  the  most  thriving 
population. 

Several  canlils  have  been  commenced,  but  it  may 
almost  he  said  that  none  have  been  completed. 
Under  Charles  V.,  a  canal  was  begun  to  improve  the 
navigation  of  the  Ebro,  and  although  it  would 
prove  of  immense  commercial  usefulness  and  profit, 
it  has  never  been  completed. 
^  Although  Spain  is  intersected  by  mountainous 
ridges,  the  highlands  are  usually  verdant  and 
adapted  to  pasture.  The  valleys  of  Alcarria, 
Sierra  Morena,  Guadalaxarra,  Guadalquiver,  the 
Ebro,  Biscay,  Navarra,  ^lalaga,  Toledo,  and  the 
region  extending  from  Seville,  behind  Cadiz  to 


the  Mediterranean,  are  remarkably  fertile,  and 
yield  almost  every  known  European  production, 
besides  the  vine,  olive,  and  mulberry,  rice,  maize, 
wheat,  cotton,  flax  and  hemp,  sugar,  coffee,  indigo 
and  madder,  the  orange,  the  lemon  and  cork  tree, 
fruit  and  timber-trees  of  various  kinds  have  been 
and  may  be  grown  on  the  soils  of  Spain.  Quick- 
silver, gold,  silver,  iron,  coal,  antimony,  copperas, 
sulphur,  cobalt,  loadstone  and  salt,  abound  in  greater 
or  less  quantities  in  this  highly-favoured  country. 
But  a  despotic  or  incompetent  Government  and  a 
bigoted  and  oppressive  Church  have  held  in 
degradation  a  country  which  the  Creator  has 
blessed  with  the  most  extraordinary  and  profitable 
resources.  Spain  might  easily  maintain  double 
the  number  of  inhabitants  which  now  live  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  is  estimated  that  the  popu- 
lation of  Spain  does  not  at  present  exceed 
14,000,000  inhabitants. 

We  have  said  that  Spain  lost  her  liberties  under 
the  first  of  the  Bourbons,  Philippe  V.,  who  was 
placed  on  the  throne  by  his  grandfather,  Louis 
XIV.,  despite  the  wars  of  William  and  Anne. 

The  Cortes  were  afterwards  only  assembled  at 
very  long  intervals,  not  for  free  deliberative  pur- 
poses, but  for  mere  form.  The  Council  of  State 
and  the  Council  of  Castille  being  under  the  direc- 
tion of,  and  the  members  appointed  by,  tlie  king, 
formed  no  obstacle  to  the  absolute  will  of  the 
monarch.*  The  gold  of  South  America  purchased 
luxurious  ease  at  home ;  the  first  offices  in  the 
State  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder ;  industry  and 
enterprise  languished;  commerce  was  destroyed 
by  barbarous  restrictions;  the  population  decreased 
from  idleness,  and  from  the  superstition  and  pride 
of  the  grandees,  and  even  hidalgos,f  who  preferred 
their  junior  sons  being  ecclesiastics,  or  even  monks, 
and  imprisoning  their  daughters^  in  convents,  rather 
than  having  either  the  one  or  the  other  engaged  in 
industrious,  rational  and  natural  occupations ;  agri- 
culture was  neglected  ;§  the  national  power  sunk ; 

*  That  terrible  political  instrument,  the  Inquisition,  under 
the  mask  of  religion,  rendered  the  executive  government  of 
Spain  omnipotent  within  its  jurisdiction.  In  respect  to  the 
lower  classes  and  rural  population,  thej  always  in  their  igno- 
rance enjoyed  at  least  passive  security. 

f  The  hidalgo$  form  a  species  oi  squirearchy,  and  claim 
noble  alliance. 

^  Late  authorities  state  that  there  is  now  a  general  detes- 
tation of  monks,  and,  for  a  long  time,  a  dceidca  repu^^nance 
on  the  part  of  parents  to  immuring  their  daughters  m  con- 
vents. 

§  In  the  Cortes  of  1822  there  were  grandees  and  eccle- 
siutica  amon?  the  most  patriotic  members. 

The  degradation,  and,  in  fact,  the  enslavement  of  the 
grandees  of  Spain,  began  when  PhilinfM  the  Second  esta- 
blished an  JEscurial  Attendance  at  Maarid,  oa  the  metropolis, 
in  the  most  inconvenient  barren  portion  of  the  kingdom.  By 
the  forms  of  the  Court,  the  nobihtjf  of  Spain  bave  ever  sinee 
been  chained  to  Madric^  while  their  esWitca  have  been  running 
waste,  their  fortunes  diminishine^,  their  minds  debased  and 
enslaved  to  the  Court,  and  the  miole  country  declining  in  its 
agriealtore  and  general  induatry.  The  object  of  the  Court 
has  always  been  to  maintain  a  broad  separation  between  the 
nobility  and  the  people.  It  was  the  conviction  of  the  de- 
grading subjection  which  retained  them  at  Madrid,  far  from 
their  estates,  and  in  comparative  poverty,  that  induced  so 
many  of  the  nobility  to  join  the  Liberab  of  1822.  The  cor- 
porations of  the  great  orders  of  knighthood,  which  had  long 
enjoyed  vast  possessions  and  great  privileges,  consisted  usually 
of  the  younger  sons  of  tiie  nobility.  The  grandees  who  live 
on  their  estates  rank  high  in  mind,  character,  and  appearance 
above  the  courtiers. 
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Spain  lost  her  rank  among  nations,  and  was  finally 
subdued  by  Napoleon.  The  old  d3ma8ty  after- 
wards, by  the  assistance  of  England,  was  re-esta- 
blished ;  but  the  South  American  colonies  revolted, 
and,  in  1820,  an  abortive  effort  was  attempted  to 
restore  the  Cortes  with  all  the  privileges  of  that 
once  powerful  assembly.  With  the  aid  of  France 
Ferdinand  w^oa  not  only  enabled  to  put  down  the 
popular  movement,  but  to  re-establish  a  sway  fully 
as  absolute  as  was  exercised  by  the  most  despotic 
of  his  predecessors. 

The  constitutional  party,  from  1820  to  1823, 
were  carried  forward  in  their  views  of  government 
to  an  impracticable  extreme.  The  elements  of  a 
durable  constitution,  such  as  they  conceived,  neither 
did  nor  does  exist  in  any  country,  far  less  in 
Spain.  The  adoption  of  universal  suffrage,  only 
one  legislative  (representative)  house,  from  which 
the  nobles,  clergy,  and  the  wealthy  and  influential 
bodies  were  to  be  excluded,  and  rendering  the  veto 
of  the  monarch  temporary,  formed  certainly  a  most 
visionary  impracticable  conception  in  a  country 
where  the  mass  of  the  people  are  illiterate,  super- 
stitious, and  accustomed  to  reverence  and  obey 
their  clergy,  and  to  respect  and  depend  on  the 
higher  ranks. 

On  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VIL,  the  Liberal 
party,  so  called,  acquired  an  ascendancy ;  the  Cortes 
was  restored,  with  limited  powers,  but  without  the 
right  of  initiating  legislative  measures. 

By  royal  decree  of  the  iStli  April,  1834,  a  con- 
stitution was  published,  but  it  was  found  imprac- 
ticable; and  another  form  of  government  was 
substituted,  and  promulgated  in  1837.  In  its 
construction  this  constitution  appears  sufficiently 
liberal.  The  Cortes  consists  of  two  bodies,  the 
Senate  and  the  Congress  of  Deputies.  The  number 
of  the  senators  is  three-fifths  of  the  deputies,  and 
the  latter  are  chosen  by  the  king  from  a  triple  list 
proposed  by  the  electors  of  each  province,  who 
also  return  one  senator  at  least.  The  sons  of  the 
king  and  the  immediate  heir  of  the  throne  are 
senators  by  right  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years. 
Each  province  has  the  right  to  return  one  deputy 
at  least,  for  each  50,000  inhabitants ;  and  all  taxes 
and  matters  relating  to  the  revenue  are  first  pre- 
pared by  the  deputies,  and,  if  altered  in  the  senate, 
they  receive  the  royal  assent  in  the  form  which 
may  afterwards  be  definitively  approved  of  by  the 
deputies. 

The  person  of  the  king  or  queen  is  sacred  and 
inviolalle,  and  not  subject  to  responsibility ;  the 
ministers  alone  are  responsible;  the  executive  power 
resides  in  the  king,  who  sanctions  and  promul- 
gates the  laws.  The  king  also,  by.  writ,  issues 
decrees,  regulations  and  instructions  which  may 
be  conducive  to  the  execution  of  the  laws ;  pro- 
vides tliat  justice  be  promptly  and  efficiently  dis- 
pensed throughout  the  kingdom ;  pardons  crimi- 
nals, according  to  the  provisions  of  the  law; 
declares  war  and  makes  peace,  afterwards  giving 
an  account  and  document  to  the  Cortes ;  disposes 
of  the  military  forces  of  the  country ;  conducts  the 
diplomatic  and  commercial  relations  with  other 
states ;  provides  for  the  coinage  of  money ;  decrees 
the  application  of  the  funds  destined  for  each  branch 


of  the  public  service;  appoints  public  officers,  and 
confers  honours  and  distinctions  on  all  classes;  names 
and  dismisses  his  ministers  without  distinction. 

The  king  is  obliged  to  be  authorised  by  law  to 
alienate,  to  grant,  or  to  exchange  any  part  of  the 
Spanish  territory ;  to  admit  foreign  troops  into  the 
kingdom ;  to  ratify  treaties  of  offensive  alliance, 
special  treaties  and  treaties  of  commerce,  and 
treaties  which  stipulate  to  give  assistance  to  any 
foreign  power ;  to  absent  himself  from  the  king- 
dom ;  to  contract  matrimony,  and  to  permit  these 
who  may  be  called  to  the  throne  to  enter  into 
that  state ;  to  abdicate  the  throne  in  favour  of  hb 
immediate  successor. 

The  income  of  the  king  and  royal  family  is  to 
be  settled  by  the  Cortes  at  the  commencement  of 
each  reign. 

All  commands  or  dispositions  by  the  sovereign 
shall  be  signed  by  the  respective  ministers ;  and 
no  public  functionary  is  to  execute  such  orders  if 
not  thus  signed. 

The  ministers  may  be  senators  or  deputies,  aad 
take  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  two  legislative 
bodies,  but  they  are  permitted  to  vote  in  that  body 
only  to  which  they  belong. 

To  the  tribunals  and  judges  alone  belongs  the 
power  to  apply  the  law  in  civil  and  criminal  cases, 
and  without  exercising  any  other  functions  than 
those  of  judges  and  ministers  of  justice. 

The  laws  are  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
tribunals  and  judgments  which  are  to  exist,  the 
organisation  of  each,  its  faculties,  the  mode  of  pro* 
ceeding,  and  the  qualifications  of  the  officers  be- 
longing to  them. 

Judgment  in  criminal  cases  to  be  public,  in  the 
form  prescribed  by  the  laws. 

No  magistrate  or  judge  can  be  deposed  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  except  by  a  written  sen- 
tence, or  suspended  from  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  office,  except  by  a  judicial  act,  or  ia 
consequence  of  the  order  of  the  king,  after  he,  on 
sufficient  grounds,  commands  him  to  be  tried  by  a 
proper  tribunal. 

Judges  are  personally  responsible  for  all  infira> 
tions  of  the  law  committed  by  them. 

Justice  is  to  be  administered  in  the  name  of  the 
king. 

In  each  province  there  is  a  provincial  tjeputation, 
composed  of  a  number  of  persons  specified  by  law, 
and  appointed  by  the  same  electors  who  return  the 
deputies  to  the  Cortes. 

For  the  internal  government  of  towns  a  corpi^- 
ration  exists  in  each,  and  is  elected  by  the  inhabit- 
ants to  whom  this  right  appertains  by  law. 

The  law  determines  the  oi^gauiaation  of  daties 
of  the  provincial  deputations  and  corporations. 

Each  year  the  Government  submits  an  estimate 
of  the  expenses  of  the  state  for  the  following 
year,  and  a  schedule  of  the  contributions,  ami 
means  of  raising  them ;  and  in  like  manner  the 
accounts  of  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the 
public  revenues  for  the  examination  and  approval 
of  the  Cortes. 

No  tax  or  contribution  is  imposed  or  collected 
which  has  not  been  authorised  by  the  law  of  the 
estimates  or  other  special  authority. 
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A  similar  authorisation  is  necessary  to  dispose 
oi  the  property  of  the  state,  and  for  raising  money 
hy  loans  on  the  public  credit.  The  public  debt  is 
under  the  special  protection  of  the  nation. 

The  Cortes,  at  the  proposition  of  the  king,  each 
year  determines  the  number  of  the  permanent  mi- 
litary forces  by  sea  and  land. 

In  each  province  there  is  a  corps  of  national 
militia,  whose  organisation  and  duties  is  defined 
by  a  particular  law ;  and  the  king  may,  in  case 
of  necessity,  dispose  of  these  forces  within  their 
respective  provinces,  but  not  out  of  them  without 
the  express  authorisation  of  the  Cortes. 

The  laws  define  the  time  and  manner  in  which 
jiulgments  by  juries,  for  every  class  of  offences, 
are  to  be  established. 

The  provinces  {i.e.  the  Spanish  colonies)  beyond 
the  seas  are  governed  by  special  laws. 

The  Council  of  Ministers  consists  of  the  Minister 
of  State  and  the  Interior,  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Minister  of  Justice,  Minister  of  War,  Mi- 
nister of  Marine,  and  Minister  of  Finances. 

The  Royal  Council  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  con- 
sists of  the  President,  who  is  Captain-General  of 
the  Army,  and  seven  Presidents  of  Sections,  viz. : 
Foreign  Affairs,  Peace  and  Justice,  War,  Interior, 
Finances,  the  Indies,  and  the  Marine. 

The  municipal  administrations  of  all  the  towns 
were  formerly  free  and  elective,  as  they  have  con- 
tinued to  be  in  Biscay  and  Navarre.  The  heads  of 
families  elected  the  Alcalde,  or  mayor,  and  the  Ee- 
gidoresy  or  aldermen.  The  alcaldes  and  regi- 
dores  form  the  Town  Council,  or  Ayuntamiento. 
The  members  were  renewed  or  re-elected  from 
time  to  time,  according  to'  custom.  The  alcalde 
was  officially  a  political  as  well  as  a  judicial  func- 
tionary. He  received  all  orders  from  the  Govern- 
ment,  and  with  the  regidores  assessed  the  people  in 
their  public  contributions  or  taxes,  regulated  the 
police,  inspected  the  institutions,  controlled  the 
expenditure,  and  administered  the  commercial  re- 
venues and  property.  The  Crown  afterwards 
seized  the  right  of  appointing  the  alcalde  and  regi- 
dores ;  and  finally  sold  those  offices,  which  often 
by  purchase  became  hereditary. 

The  villages  and  rural  districts  and  communes 
have  nearly  all  their  ancient  privileges,  as  the 
office  of  alcalde  not  being  an  office  of  much  power 
or  gain,  remains  elective.  From  this  circumstance, 
the  Spanish  peasant  is,  as  is  well  known,  a  being 
niuch  inferior  in  spirit,  character,  and  appearance, 
to  the  common  inliabitants  of  towns.  When  the 
peasant  is,  by  lure  of  gain,  tempted  to  become  a 
contrabandist,  he  soon  forgets  his  virtues.  The 
former  have  known  little  of  despotism.  The  cure 
or  priest  is  a  sort  of  father  or  adviser  in  social, 
spiritual,  and  domestic  matters  among  thorn  ;  and 
their  alcalde  is  one  of  themselves  and  of  their  own 
choice. 

The  provinces  of  Biscay  and  Navarre  never 
yielded  to  the  Crown  their  old  laws,  customs,  and 
fneros.  The  French  system  of  centralisation,  which 
has  been  so  long  contended  for  in  Madrid,  has 
partially  destroyed  the  liberties  of  these  provinces. 
Every  village  or  township  in  Biscay  had  a  vote 
and  sent  deputies  to  the  Legislature,  which  assem- 


bled every  two  years  or  oftener,  round  the  tree  of 
Guernica,  near  the  village  of  the  same  name. 

The  corregidor,  syndics,  and  permanent  mem- 
bers, take  their  places  on  a  bench  under  the  tree ; 
the  secretaries  verify  the  writs  of  each  of  the 
representatives,  and  then,  after  a  short  prayer,  they 
adjourn  to  a  large  hall,  in  a  neighbouring  convent, 
in  which  are  the  portraits  of  the  lords  of  Biscay 
until  its  annexation  to  the  crown  of  Castile.  In 
the  sacristy  of  the  adjoining  church  are  the  ar- 
chives. The  fueras  sit  with  open  doors,  and  no 
one  is  refused  admittance.  The  decorum  of  these 
assemblies,  chiefly  rustics,  is  admirable.  They 
enact  laws  for  the  order  and  welfare  of  the 
country;  deliberate  on  all  messages  from  the 
king ;  decide  on  the  reply  to  be  returned ;  ex- 
amine the  accounts,  yote  the  supplies,  select  the 
officers  of  the  state,  who  are  generally  from 
among  the  chief  people  of  the  country.  The  corregi- 
dor is  appointed  by  the  king,  and  he  and  the  two 
deputies  and  syndics  constitute  the  permanent 
deputation,  or  the  administrative  and  executive 
power,  which  resides  at  Bilbao,  and  forms  a  judicial 
court  of  appeal  from  the  local  magistrates.  I^ch 
village  has  its  own  alcalde,  appointed  by  the 
Ayuntamiento,  which  administers  the  revenues  of 
the  commune,  laying  afterwards  the  accounts 
before  the  corregidor  on  his  annual  visit  round  tho 
country. 

The  supreme  tribimal  is  that  of  the  Juez  Mayor 
de  Vizcaya,  who  is  appointed  by  the  king,  and 
who,  with  his  assistants,  holds  a  distinct  court  in 
the  chancellery  of  Valladolid,  both  for  criminal 
and  civil  matters.  The  natives  of  the  three  Basque 
provinces  cannot  be  tried  before  any  other  court. 

By  their  fueros  the  people  are  bound  to  pay  no 
other  taxes  to  their  sovereign  but  those  they  paid 
to  their  former  lords,  viz. — a  small  house-tax,  a 
duty  on  iron  wrought  in  the  province,  tithes  upon 
certain  lands,  and  a  tribute  from  the  towns.  No 
other  taxes,  such  as  excise,  customs,  stamps, 
licenses,  (&c.,  exist  in  Biscay. 

The  Government  of  Madrid  has  endeavoured  to 
extend  its  authority  over  all  the  affairs  of  those 
provinces,  and  to  abridge  their  ancient  privileges. 
These  attempts  at  centralisation  formed  a  leading 
cause  of  their  adherence  to  the  cause  of  Don 
Carlos.  The  Basques,  indeed,  believed  that  they 
were  fighting  for  their  liberties. 

The  sovereign  bears  the  title  of  Senor,  or  Lord 
of  Biscay ;  and  the  royal  despatches  forwarded  to 
the  state  are  addressed,  "  To  my  very  noble  and 
very  loyal  Senorio  of  Vizcaya." 

Navarra,  less  privileged  than  the  Basque  pro- 
vinces, still  retains  her  separate  administration  and 
fueros.  The  Cortes,  or  legislative  assembly,  con- 
sists of  three  brazos  (states),  the  nobles,  clergy, 
and  universidados  (thirty-four)  or  municipalities. 
The  Cortes  elect  from  the  three  estates  a  perma- 
nent deputation  to  protect  the  general  interest, 
maintain  the  observance  of  the  laws,  lay  on,  or 
remove  taxes,  (fee. 

The  viceroy,  on  taking  office,  swears  to  main- 
tain tho  privileges  of  Navarra,  and  convokes  the 
Cortes  by  custom  annually,  but  for  several  years 
past  not  so  frequently. 
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The  Consijo  Keal  (Royal  Supreme  Court)  Bits 
at  Pampeluiia ;  its  judges  are  appointed  by  the 
king.  The  natives  are  not  subject  to  appear  before 
any  tribunal  out  of  Navarra. 

Kavarra  does  not  pay  the  burdensome  provincial 
taxes  of  Spain,  but  is  subject  to  customs,  stamps, 
royal  monopolies  of  gunpowder,  salt,  tobacco, 
&c,,  and  also  an  annual  amount  or  fine  in  lieu  of 
the  provincial  taxes.  The  laws  of  Navarra  are 
nearly  similar  to  those  of  Aragon. 

The  Supreme  or  Roval  Courts  of  Spain  are : 
1.  The  Royal  Chancery  of  Valladolid.  2.  The 
Royal  Chancery  of  Grenada.  3.  The  Royal  Coun- 
cil of  Castile.  4.  Navarra.  5.  The  Royal 
Audiences  of  Gollicia,  sitting  at  Santiago.  G. 
Austurias  or  Oviedo.  7.  Eetramadura,  at  Caceres. 
8.  Aragon,  at  Sarragossa.  9.  Valencia,  at  Valen- 
cia. 10.  Catalonia,  at  Barcelona.  11.  Majorca, 
at  Palma.    And  12.  The  Canaries,  at  Las  Pamas. 

There  are,  under  these  judicial  divisions,  165 
corregidorias,  of  which  126  appertain  to  Castile 
and  39  to  Aragon.  The  alcaldes  are  subordi- 
nates to  the  corregidors.  The  alcaldes  ordinarios 
are  the  mayors  of  small  towns  and  villages.  The 
alguizil  is  a  constable-bailifif,  or  huissier.  The  al- 
guizil-mayor  is,  again,  a  high  officer,  nearly  cor- 
responding with  high  sheriff  in  England,  and  at 
the  royal  audiences  often  a  nobleman. 

The  laws  and  codes  of  Spain  consist  chiefly 
of— 

1st.  The  Fuero  Juzgo,  chiefly  an  abridgment 
of  the  Theodosian  Code  originally  promulgated 
by  Alaric,  who  succeeded  Euric,  one  of  the  Gothic 
conquerors  of  Spain,  to  which  has,  from  time  to 
time,  been  added  numerous  other  laws. 

2nd.  The  Ley  de  Las  Siete  Partidas  is  mostly 
formed  of  Roman,  Gothic,  and  Canon  laws. 

3rd.  Ordenamienta  Real  is  the  law  or  code  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Castile. 

4th.  The  Fuero  Real,  or  the  Code  of  Aragon, 
is  a  compound  of  Roman  and  Gothic  laws  compiled 
in  1248. 

5th.  The  Novissima  Recopilacion,  or  modem 
code,  which  enjoys  almost  supreme  authority,  con- 
sists of  the  occasional  royal  edicts. 

The  whole  collection  of  laws  forms  a  vast  in- 
congruous body,  admitting  of  every  possible  cause 
of  delay  in  the  administration  of  justice. 

The  Ronaan  law  is  not  allowed  to  be  authority 
in  Spain ;  and  the  old  laws  of  Castile,  except  to 
the  Justinian  Pandects,  as  incompatible  with 
liberty. 

Nearly  all  the  authorities  agree  in  stating  that 
the  administration  of  justice  is  tedious  and  corrupt. 
The  mere  forms  of  the  courts  resemble  those  pf 
the  English  Exchequer  and  Chancery;  but  the 
laws  are  so  contradictory  and  voluminous  as  to 
allow  the  fullest  scope  to  the  chicanery  of  the 
escribano,  who  acts  tlie  part  of  solicitor,  notary, 
register  and  aittorney,  and  forms  the  only  medium 
between  the  client  and  advocate  and  judge.  In 
civil  cases,  plaintiff  and  defendants  are  uaually 
ruined  by  delay.  In  political  oases  the  prosecu- 
tions, again,  are  summary. 

The  judges,  the  bar  and  esoribanos  are  all,  how- 
ever, averse  to  reform;  the  courts  of  Grenada, 


Valladolid,  Barcelona  and  Santiago  are  said  to  be 
BO  corrupt  that  their  decisions  are  in  most  cases 
referred  to  the  supreme  court  at  Madrid.  All  the 
courts  are  quite  independent  of  government,  which 
should,  as  in  England,  be  considered  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  people.  The  number  of  capital 
crimes,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Faure  and  other  autho- 
rities, appears  incredible. 

It  is  complained  that  there  is  a  dangerous  pre* 
ponderance  of  lawyers  in  the  Cortes,  as  their  prac- 
tice in  pleading  gives  them,  as  in  France  and 
England,  advantages  over  those  not  habituated  to 
public  speaking. 

The  constitution  and  laws  of  Spain  appear  to 
be  liberal,  and  not  unwise,  in  writing ;  but  in  prac- 
tice they  are  rendered  inefficient  and  unjust  by  the 
corruption,  incapacity,  and  bigotry  and  pride  of 
the  nobility  and  clergy. 

Several  treaties  of  peace,  commerce  and  navi- 
gation  have  been  ratified  between  England  and 
Spain.  They  are  still  de  jure  in  force,  but  dejaeto 
are  almost  completely  unobserved  by  the  Spanifih 
authorities. 

Spain  for  a  long  period  was  filled  by  contrabasd 
merchandise  by  wav  of  the  Basque  provinces,  by 
smuggling  through  rorti^gal  and  over  the  Pyreoeee, 
by  way  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  afterwards,  up 
to  the  present  day,  with  great  activity  by  way  w 
Gibraltar.  Secresy  is  the  very  nature  of  the  coor 
traband  trade.  While  the  smuggling  system  ooa- 
tinues,  the  Government  must  eiUier  be  winking  at 
it  or  be  blinded  to  its  consequences,  as  it  is  ca^ 
ried  on  by  a  complete  system  of  telegrapbiog: 
lines  of  communication  are  kept  up  by  whidi 
every  shop,  every  wardiouse,  every  public  office, 
every  functionary  is  a  link ;  even  the  women  are 
great  smugglers.  Smuggling  is  so  completely 
organised,  that  there  are  estimated  to  be  100,000 
armed  men  engaged  in  it ;  and  in  all  it  is  esti- 
mated that  more  than  300,000  grown-up  persona 
have  scarcely  any  other  occupation  but  the  contit- 
band  trade.  The  cotton-manufacturers  themselreB, 
and  several  members  of  the  Cortes,  are  reproaented 
as  being  the  most  actively  engaged  in  this  demo- 
ralising traffic.  M.  Marliani,  one  of  the  most  hifh- 
minded  and  patriotic  senators  of  Spab,  in  his 
valuable  work  on  the  prohibitive  system,  ably  ex- 
poses its  ruinous  consequences  in  his  statement 
relative  to  the  cotton-manufactnres  of  Barcelona.* 
A  report  on  those  cotton-manufactures  was  offi- 
cially drawn  up  two  or  three  years  ago,  by  Deo 
Estevan  de  Sairo,  but  it  is  considered  as&bricated 
to  favour  the  prohibition  of  foreign  fabrics. 

M.  Marliani,  an  able  and  sound  political  econo- 
mist, calculates  the  value  and  quantity  of  Britifiii 
cotton  goods  introduced  into  Spain,  llie  tables  of 
exports  published  by  the  British  GovenmieDt  give 
no  idea  of  the  contraband  trade  in  English  oottona 
in  the  Peninsula.  Spain,  although  not  appearing 
in  the  Government  returns  of  exports  as  a  ^eat 
consumer  of  English  cottons,  is,  notwitbstandipg» 
much  more  than  she  seemsy  inasmuch  u  a  laige 
portion  of  the  cotton  goods  sent  annually  to  QibraL 

•  De  la  Influencia  del  Sistema  Prohil  ifiTa  en  la  Apicultni*, 
Cominefoio,  j  Bentas  Fablicaa :  por  Dm  UamMt  tf«aia»t 
Senadorpor  ualalaa  Baliaros.    Madrid,  IdAS. 
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tar  find  their  way  into  Spain  by  contraband.  M. 
Marliani  makes  the  following  calculation  of  the 
quantity  of  British  manufactared  goods  introduced 
into  Spain : 

Imported  logally  direot  to  Spain £34,687 

By  way  of  Gibraltar 608,681 

Portugal,  £731,673,  of  which  three^toorths 
find  their  way  to  Spain 640,000 

Total £1,183,268 

The  illegal  exports  of  cottons  from  France  and 
illicitly  passed  into  Spain,  in  1841  and  1842,  greatly 
exceed  Uie  amount  in  1840 ;  and  in  1843  it  may 
be  estimated  that  at  least  one-third  more  was 
smuggled  into  Spain  by  way  of  the  Pyrenees. 
The  same  system  of  contraband  trade  has  always 
prevailed  in  Spain,  and  from  the  same  causes. 

A  German  writes  from  Madrid  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Prussian  State  Gazette : — 

"  The  import  of  foreign  manufactured  goods 
has  been  hitherto  strictly  prohibited  in  Spain ; 
the  question  for  the  decision  of  the  Cortes  is 
simply  under  what  conditions  their  import  shall 
now  be  permitted. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  cotton-manufacture 
of  Bpain  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  a 
matter  of  very  minor  importance.  Lately,  how- 
ever, in  spite  of  desolating  civil  wars,  it  has  re- 
covered in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  at  the 
present  moment  is  on  the  increase.  The  seat  of 
this  branch  of  industry  is  confined  to  Catalonia,  a 
small  part  of  Valencia,  and  the  Balearic  islands. 
It  is  perfectly  notorious  that  the  Cntalonian  manu- 
fisMJtnres  cannot  supply  more  than  one-third  of  the 
quantity  required  for  consumption  in  Spain; 
nevertheless,  they  maintain  that  a  protective  duty 
of  80  to  86  per  cent,  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  exist,  if  the  import  of  foreign 
cotton  goods  is  to  be  permitted. 

'*From  the  goods  so  imported,  the  Spanish 
treasury  does  not  derive  one  farthing  benefit  The 
whole  of  the  income  which  Spain  obtains  from  her 
customs  does  not  exceed,  annually,  70,000,000  to 
80,000,000  reals;  whilst  her  comparatively  in- 
significant neighbour,  Portugal,  receives  72,000,000 


from  the  same  source.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
reckoned  that  the  prohibitive  system  of  Spain  costs 
her,  yearly,  360,000,000  reals  (£4,000,000 
sterling),  which  is,  in  fact,  so  much  bounty  paid 
to  the  Gatalonian,  but  lost  to  the  country 
generally." 

The  principal  manufacturers  of  Barcelona 
maintain  their  cotton  fabrics  far  more  for  the 
purpose  of  a  7nask,  to  import  by  contraband,  and 
sell  as  their  own,  the  manufactures  of  France 
and  England ;  the  whole  capital  invested  in  the 
cotton-factories  of  Spain  is  said  to  be  overrated  at 
£200,000,  and  the  actual  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed to  be  under  60,000,  although  the  reports 
published  by  Government  augment  the  number  to 
about  100,000  persons. 

Spain  may  be  considered  the  very  paradise  of 
bold  smugglers.  The  mountain  passes  and  the 
headlands  and  inlets  of  a  vast  extent  of  sea- 
coast  cannot  possibly  be  guarded  by  her  weak, 
ill-paid  customs'  officers,  even  if  the  latter  were 
sincerely  aided  by  the  military.  Thus,  there  are 
large  towns  and  entire  districts  that  live  by  this 
illicit  trade,  from  whose  bosom  spring  the  banditti 
that  infest  the  roads  of  Spain.  Their  fatigues  and 
habits  predispose  thousands  of  contrabandists,  na- 
turally robust  and  valiant,  to  the  exercise  of  war 
at  any  moment,  from  whatever  cause  it  arises, 
constituting  the  focus  of  those  guerilla  outbreaks 
that  incessantly  shake  the  nation  and  the  throne* 
Independently  of  these  formidable  hordes  of 
smugglers,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  higher  classes 
of  public  employes  are  engaged,  and  participate, 
in  the  profits  of  the  well-organised  insurance- 
companies,  established  for  the  purpose  of  smug- 
gling goods  into  Spain. 

In  1848  Spain,  like  most  of  the  continental 
Governments,  had  a  revolution ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment, by  aid  of  the  military,  succeeded  in  re- 
establishing despotism,  and  at  this  moment  the 
country  is  again  as  much  as  ever  under  the  spiritual 
degradation  of  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  which  is, 
as  it  will  ever  be  so  long  as  it  exists,  utterly  in- 
compatible with  civil  and  political  liberty — with 
intellectual  and  religious  freedom. 


NORMAN    HAMILTON. 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. 

THB   CAPTDRB. 


Norman  Hamilton  had  returned  from  a  solitary 
walk  on  the  sea-beach,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
ascending  the  almost  vertical  stair  that  led  to  his 
humble  apartment  in  the  uppermost  floor  in  the 
Earkgate  tavern,  when  Maggie  Buchanan,  the 
landlord's  daughter,  rushed  up  after  him  in  breath- 
less haste. 

"For  mercy's  sake,  sir,  fly  and  make  your 
escape,  the  criminal  officers  from  Edinburgh  have 
been  here  in  search  of  you  1" 


"  What  am  I  charged  with  ?*'  aaked  Hamilton 
coldly. 

"Uttering  forged  notes,"  replied  the  agitated 
girl  in  a  terrible  whisper. 

Norman  stood  irresolute. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,"  continued  his  monitress, 
"  make  your  escape  \  or  at  all  events  be  sure  that 
you  have  nothing  about  you  that  may  prove  your 
rain.  They  told  my  father  that  the  smallest  scrap 
would  be  sufficient  to  condemn  you.  There  is 
also  a  horrible  old  woman  that  has  called  once  or 
twice,  not  wanting  to  see  you  yourself,  but  eager 
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to  get  information  abont  you.  Oh,  sir,  fly  I  I  am 
certain  you  are  in  real  danger." 

"  I  cannot  mend  my  fate,  but  I  may  end  it ;'' 
and  lie  Btill  remained  irresolute. 

"I  hear  my  father's  foot,"  resumed  the  girl, 
"  and  if  yon  do  not  do  something  immediately,  I 
may  never  have  another  opportunity  of  assisting 
you.  Come,  I  can  get  you  a  light,  and  you  can 
burn  wliatever  you  think  necessary." 

She  took  hold  of  him  by  the  arm,  and  led  him 
unresistingly  up  the  remainder  of  the  small  stair 
and  then  into  his  attic-room.  Securing  the  door, 
she  struck  a  light ;  and,  holding  a  candle  in  the 
grate,  she  desired  him  to  burn  without  the  delay 
of  a  single  moment  every  document  and  paper 
which  might  in  the  slightest  degree  endanger  him. 
He  yielded  to  her  importunity,  and  burned  all  the 
notes  that  were  about  his  person  ;  and  the  process 
had  barely  been  completed  when  the  sound  of 
footsteps  and  voices  were  heard  below.  The  girl 
extinguished  the  candle  and  ran  into  an  adjoining 
room,  while  Norman  assumed,  as  he  best  could,  an 
appearance  of  unconcern  and  indifference. 

The  officers  burst  into  the  attic  and  seized  him. 

**  You  must  come  along  with  us,  sir,"  said  the 
men. 

**  Have  you  a  warrant  ?*'  asked  the  prisoner. 

**  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  and  a  warrant  was  handed 
to  him. 

On  examining  it,  he  saw  that  he  was  appre- 
hended under  the  name  that  he  had  assumed  in 
London,  and  then  suspicion  flashed  across  him  that 
Copley  had  been  the  betrayer.  However,  he  was 
determined  to  commit  himself  in  no  way,  trusting 
that  on  a  proper  explanation  of  the  real  circum- 
stances of  the  case  being  made,  he  w*ould  be  ac- 
quitted of  any  felonious  intention.  The  officers 
hurried  him  down  stairs,  where  Buchanan  was  in 
waiting. 

"  I  trnst,  sirs,"  said  the  landlord,  "  that  you  will 
tell  the  provost  and  bailies  o'  Embro*  that  I  kent 
naething  about  this  fellow*8  character,  or  else  he 
should  never  have  put  a  foot  within  my  hoose. 
Hoo  durst  you,  sir,  come  into  any  honest  man's 
hoose,  and  ruin  the  name  o'  his  premises  in  this 
way  ?  Hoo  can  I  expek  creditable  folk  to  be  my 
customers,  when  they  ken  that  I  harbour  note- 
forgers  ?  Awa  wi'  him,  officers,  and  tell  the  advo- 
cate tli.it  whatever  kind  o'  evidence  me  or  my  wife 
can  gi'e  against  him,  I'll  be  ower  glad  to  do  it." 

Norman  vouchsafed  no  reply  to  this  address,  and 
he  was  taken  away ;  but  as  by  this  time  a  crowd 
had  collected  at  the  door,  a  hackney-coach  was 
called  and  the  party  soon  disappeared. 

The  hag  was  in  the  crowd.  Her  thin,  emaciated 
lips  quivered,  and  her  red  seared  eyes  basked  with 
ioy  when  phe  saw  that  the  victim  had  at  last  been 
duly  secured. 

*'  He's  a  pretty  fellow,  whtJther  note-forger  or 
no !"  remarked  a  fresh,  bouncing  Newhaven  fish- 
woman. 

*'  And  haven't  pretty  felloWB  gone  to  the  gallows 
before  now,  you  fool  ?"  retorted  the  hag. 

"  The  gaSlows,  ye  auld  ilMooking  witch  I" 
replied  the  naiad,  **  who  would  ha'e  the  heart  to 
hang  a  bonny  man  like  that?" 


*^  He  shall  hang,"  screamed  the  beldame ;  *'  aye, 
hang  as  high  as  Haman,  although  every  devil  uf 
you  should  try  to  save  him !  What  makes  people 
speak  so  much  about  painted  skin?  If  others  lose 
their  sons,  why  should  his  mother  not  lose  hers? 
I  dreamt  Inst  night  that  I  saw  him  hanged,  and  I 
laughed  in  his  face  and  pointed  at  him.  W\\\  he 
insult  me  now  ? — will  he  call  me  names  again?" 

"  Ye  auld  harrigal  witch, **  replied  the  Newha- 
ven damsel,  in  good  Scotch  Billingsgate,  '*  I  dinna 
ken  what  keeps  me  frae  takin'  you  by  the  neck, 
and  hauling  you  down  to  the  harbour." 

'*  Aye,  duck  her,"  shouted  a  dozen  of  voices. 

''  It*s  a  lang  time  sin*  a  witch  was  dacked  in 
Lcith,"  cried  a  sailor.  "  Come,  lend  a  hand,  my 
hearties !" 

The  threat  would  have  speedily  been  executed 
had  not  the  hag  contrived  to  hobble  into  the 
tavern ;  and  Buchanan,  dreading  an  interruption  of 
custom,  closed  the  door  and  privately  sent  for  the 
Leith  authorities,  in  order  that  the  mob  might  be 
dispersed.  A  t^use  that  she  had  escaped  by  a  bock 
door  had  the  effect  of  drawing  off  the  crowd  from 
the  front  entrance ;  and,  disappointed  of  their  prey, 
the  sailor  and  his  associates  relinquished  further 
pursuit.  Meanwhile,  the  hag  cowered  in  a  comer 
of  the  bar,  where  she  was  regarded  as  a  bird  of 
evil  omen  by  the  guests. 

**  What  makes  you  have  such  an  ill-will  at  the 
young  fellow,  Luckie  ?"  a.<iked  our  oldacqwintance, 
Character  Cook,  who  happened  to  be  in  Leith  re- 
garding a  missing  importation  of  leather.  "  I'm 
sure  you've  not  long  time  to  live  yourself;  and 
at  your  time  of  life  it  should  be  of  little  conse- 
quence whether  people  are  pulled  up  for  foigeiy 
or  no." 

"  My  ill-wills  are  nothing  to  you,  chatterbox." 

''Come,  come,  no  impudence,  old  rheumatism! 
If  I  had  gone  three  steps  to  that  door,  and  toned 
the  key,  the  mob  would  have  had  you  in  the  har- 
bour, and  you  should  have  been  well  washed  of 
your  ill-nature,  I  assure  you,  b^ore  I  had  lent  a 
finger  to  help  you  out'* 

"  I  want  none  of  your  help ;  let  me  go  I" 

**Aye,  gol"  responded  mine  host;  "a  note- 
forger  in  a  body's  house  is  bad  enough  in  ae  day, 

without  having  a  cripple  spacwife  into  the  bar* 

*    1*1 
gam . 

*'  And  do  you  think  you  have  got  rid  of  me,  or 
the  note-forger  either,  when  yon  get  usoutofyoor 
house  ?  He  has  done  that  already  which  will 
make  you  suffer,  and  suffer  sweetly.  The  thing  ii 
only  beginning  to  work  yet;  when  it  is  farther  od, 
I'll  come  back  and  laugh  at  yon,  and  we'll  see  then 
who  has  the  most  power  to  insnlt,  yon  or  me.^' 

Mysterious  evil  is  always  dreaded,  and  especially 
by  the  ignorant  and  superstitious ;  and  Buchanan 
stared  at  the  prophetess  with  a  look  of  dismay  that 
betokened  extreme  terror. 

"  Ye  should  try  your  cantrips  on  me,  Lnckiel 
said  Character  Cook.  **  I'll  no  be  fewed  at  yon, 
like  Willie  Bnchanan.  I'll  gi'e  you  my  name  and 
address,  and  gi'e  you  leave  to  cast  cupa,  and  ride 
on  a  broomstick,  or  do  onything  else  that  ye  lik^ 
and  jist  see  if  a'  your  snlphur  and  brimstone  will 
pit  me  about." 
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**  As3 1"  replied  the  beldame,  "  you  are  not  worth 
notice." 

'•  Strange,"  remarked  Character,  "  that  nobody 
will  meddle  wi'  me !  I  speak  treason  by  the  ell, 
and,  though  there  are  fifteen  Lords  o'  Session,  nane 
o^  them  take  me  up !  There's  Hamilton  and  Torry 
have  had  to  keep  out  of  the  road  for  weeks,  and, 
maybe,  winna  be  back  till  next  month,  although 
the  sough  has  blown  bye,  and  me  never  needed  to 
leave  the  causey.  And,  noo,  here's  an  auld  asth- 
matic goblin  o'  a  wife  is  willing  to  take  her  re- 
venge on  an  ignorant  publican  that  never  harmed 
her,  and  winna  sae  meikle  as  scratch  my  cheek, 
although  I  were  to  pull  her  very  beard.  It's  clear 
I'm  never  to  live  in  history,  but  maun  jist  jog  on 
mending  shoon  to  the  aristocracy,  as  my  feyther 
did  before  me.  It  really  is  a  queer  world,  this ! 
Here,  you  Buchanan  I  take  your  money  for  your 
yili:"' 

The  patriot  left,  and  the  hag  followed.  The 
latter,  on  turning  the  corner,  came  in  contact  with 
Maggie  Buchanan ;  a  large  tear  in  her  fair  eye 
dimmed  the  vision  of  the  sorrowing  girl,  so  that, 
unconsciously,  she  slightly  touched  the  beldame  in 
passing. 

*'  Can't  you  keep  your  own  side  of  the  pave- 
ment, milksop?"  said  the  hag  rudely.  "  You  are 
crying,  are  you  ?  Aye,  cry  on,  you  will  yet  have 
more  occasion  to  blubber !  I  once  cried,  and  why 
should  not  you  ?  You'll  weep  prettily,  won't  you, 
the  night  before  it  takes  place !  You'll  not  sleep 
that  night,  or,  if  you  do,  your  dreams  will  be  worse 
than  your  waking  thoughts.  He  will  go  through 
it  only  once,  but  you'll  see  him  do  it  a  thousand 
times,  and  each  time  will  be  worse  than  the  first. 
Perhaps  I'll  see  you  there ;  and,  while  you  ^imper, 
I'll  chuckle." 

Poor  Maggie  was  riveted  to  the  spot  in  dumb 
astonishment,  not  venturing,  in  her  bewilderment, 
to  utter  a  single  word  in  reply  to  this  singular 
attack.  Character  Cook,  who  had  lingered  about 
the  spot,  fortunately  came  to  the  rescue ;  and,  taking 
the  old  woman  by  the  shoulder,  he  vigorously 
pushed  her  forward. 

"  ^Yhat  for  do  ye  meddle  wi'  the  lassie,  ye  ill- 
faurcd  limmer  ?  If  ye  don't  get  about  yer  busi- 
ness immediately  I'll  raise  a  mob  o.'  boys  about  ye, 
and  get  ye  into  the  harbour  after  a'." 

The  hag  mumbled  with  her  toothless  gums,  and 
walked  on. 

Character  then  betook  himself  to  Edinburgh ; 
and,  as  his  mission  to  Leith  had"  broken  the  day," 
he  contented  himself  with  simply  looking  in  at  the 
door  of  his  bazaar  on  his  arrival  in  the  city ;  and 
having  ascertained  from  his  faithful  spouse,  Babie, 
that  *•  nothing  was  going  on,"  Character  resolved 
on  whetting  his  appetite  for  the  marvellous  by 
stepping  across  to  the  Bailie  Court,  in  order  to  hoar 
what  had  been  done  with  the  note-forger. 

Curl  Crawford  blazed  on  the  bench  with  all  the 
dignity  that  person,  voice  and  wig  could  confer ; 
and  Sharpnose  was  pert,  acid  and  epigrammatic  as 
ever.  Character  ascertained  that,  some  cases  having 
been  in  hand  when  the  Leith  prisoner  waa  brought 
up,  he  had  not  yet  been  placed  at  the  bar. 

Lucky,  as  usual,  thought  the  man  of  leather ;  and 


he  carelessly  seated  himself  on  one  of  the  benches, 
in  order  that  he  might  witness  the  result  of  the 
preliminary  investigation. 

The  Court  began  to  fill  rapidly  as  the  time  ap- 
proached when  it  was  thought  probable  that  the 
important  case  would  come  on — the  visitors,  with 
that  eager  curiosity  that  attaches  to  all  kinds  of 
crime,  being  anxious  to  gratify  themselves  with  a 
sight  of  the  criminal's  person. 

**  Very  curious !"  muttered  the  philosophic  shoe- 
maker. "  Here's  me  that  spoke  about  the  consti- 
tution, and  is  known  to  every  man  and  mother's 
son  in  Edinburgh ;  and  here's  a  fellow  that  they 
think  has  uttered  forged  notes,  and  that  nobody 
ever  saw  or  heard  of,  and  y^et  the  haill  town,  for- 
bye  Leith,  are  rinning  at  his  heels.  Dang  it,  I've 
a  good  mind  to  try  the  note-forging  mysel'  1" 

*'  There  are  worse  trades,"  whispered  the  hag, 
looking  up  to  him  with  a  fiendish  smile. 

Character  stalled  at  the  hideous  apparition. 

"  What  do  you  know  about  it  ?" 

"  More  than  you  think ;  but  this  is  not  a  place 
for  talking.  Hush,  here  he  is;  TU  speak  to  you 
some  other  time." 

I  "  Myles  Spencer,  you  «ire  charged  with  uttering 
forged  notes — do  you  admit  the  charge  ?  yes  or 
no,  quick !"  said  Sharpnose  addressing  the  pri- 
soner. 

"  I  deny  the  charge,"  replied  Norman. 

*'  I  must  commit  you,  sir,"  was  the  judicial 
observation. 

"  Who  is  my  accuser?" 

*'  One  Fisher— JVIajor  Fisher,  as  he  called  him- 
self." 

I  "I  know  no  such  person,"  answered  Norman; 
**  I  never  heard  of  such  a  person ;  let  him  come 
forward,  if  he  is  here,  and  substantiate  his  charge." 

**  Unfortunately,  he  has  made  his  escape ;  we  at 
first  took  him  at  his  own  word,  and  considered  that 
he  had  been  swindled  by  you,  but  now  we  are 
satisfied  that  you  are  associates.  One  or  other  may 
turn  king's  evidence,  and  so  you  must  bo  remanded 
in  the  meantigae." 

j  *'  But  there  is  no  proof  whatever  against  me," 
continued  Hamilton. 

*'  Call  Carmicbael  and  Carmichacl's  sister. 
Quick !  now  or  lately  Thistle  Bank — quick  I" 

Mr.  Carmicbael  was  sworn. 

'*  Mr.  Carmicbael,"  queried  Sharpnose,  '^  is  this 
the  other  person  who  dined  with  you  yesterday — 
quick  r 

"No."' 

"Sure?'' 

«  Certain." 

''  Sister — Miss  Carmichael-^quick." 

Kate  was  sworn. 

"Did  you  ever  see  that  person  before — quick?" 

"  Never  in  my  born-days — that  is,  I  micht  ha'e 
met  him  in  a  crowd  and  no  kent  that  he  was 
there." 

"  He  was  not  one  of  the  persons  that  dined  with 
your  brother  yesterday  ?" 

"No." 

"Any  more  witnesses,  Mr.  Sharpnose,"  asked 
the  bailie. 

**None,"  replied  the  procurator,  rather  chop 
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fallen,  '*  except  the  scrawl  that  was  sent  me  by 
post*' 

"  A  scrawl  written  by  nobody  knows  who  is  no 
evidence  in  law,"  remarked  the  bailie  pompously. 
"  Has  the  prisoner  been  searched  ?" 

The  oflScers  signified  acquiescence. 

"Anything  suspicious  found  about  him  ?" 

"Nothing/' 

"  Nothing  found  in  his  lodgings  ?" 

"  Nothing." 

"  I  wish  I  knew  who  wrote  the  scrawl  T  ob- 
served Sharpnose.  *'I  move  that  the  prisoner  be 
remanded  until  I  collect  further  evidence.  I'll  ad- 
vertise for  the  writer  of  that  scrawl  and  offer  a 
reward.  Officers,  every  one  of  you  be  on  the  look 
out  This  is  a  clue  got,  and  it  must  be  followed 
up — quick !" 

**  I  wrote  the  scrawl,"  cried  a  voice. 

"  Bring  that  person  here,"  shouted  Sharpnose. 
"  Bring  them  forward  here — quick  !" 

A  lane  was  opened  up  amongst  the  human  forms, 
and  the  hag  stood  before  the  bench. 

**  This  is  wretched  work !"  said  Norman,  in  an 
excited  tone.  **  This  miserable  wretch  offered  to 
sell  me  forged  notes  in  the  street  one  night,  and 
because  I  refused  somewhat  sharply  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  her,  she  assailed  me  with  impre- 
cations, and  threatened  me  with  vengeance  after- 
wards." 

**  What  say,  old  woman  ?  Never  mind  him. 
Wrote  the  scrawl,  eh  ?    Speak — quick  !** 

The  hag  was  about  to  answer,  when  her  eye 
caught  that  of  Character  Oook,  who  held  up  his 
forefinger  in  a  menacing  attitude.  She  was  imme- 
diately paralysed.  The  words  she  had  uttered  to 
him  not  five  minutes  before  would,  if  divulged  by 
Cook,  in  whose  discretion  she  had  no  confidence, 
corroborate  the  statement  of  the  object  of  her  unac- 
countable hatred,  and  invalidate  the  evidence  she 
had  so  rashly  essayed  to  give.  With  the  quick- 
ness of  thought  she  resolved  on  the  course  neces* 
sary  to  be  pursued,  and  possibly  her  decision  might 
have  been  accelerated  by  the  fact  that  on  her  per- 
son, at  that  very  moment,  some  forged  notes  were 
concealed. 

"  Don't  mumble,  but  speak — quick !  Did  you 
send  me  a  scrawl  about  this  person  ?*' 

"  No." 

"  No  ?  then  why  did  you  say  you  did  ? — quick  I" 

"  I  did  not  say  that  I  had  written  it.  I  am  very 
poor  and  very  cold.  Give  me  something,  your 
honour !  I  only  said  that  I  wished  I  had  written 
the  scrawl,  because  then,  you  know,  I  should  have 
got  something.  I  am  very  old,  gentlemen,  and 
very  hungry.  Do  give  me  something  I  None  of 
you  would  miss  a  few  coppers  to  poor  old  Magda- 
lene.   I'll  sing  to  you,  gentlemen." 

"  Put  away  the  crazy  fool — quick !" 
The  hag  was  unceremoniously  thrust  aside,  and 
the  order  was  given  to  remand  the  prisoner. 

"  Ye're  a  queer  ane,  luckie,"  remarked  Character 
to  the  Sybil,  "  and  I'm  rather  thinkin*  a  dangerous 


ane. 


"  You'll  find  that,  if  you  cross  my  path  again  !" 
"  Where  do  you  live  ?" 
"What's  that  to  you?" 


**  Come,  come,  be  civiL  Honour  among  thieves, 
you  know.  Had  you  not  been  about  to  peach  on 
that  confederate  of  yours,  I  should  not  have  med- 
dled with  you." 

'<  He  insulted  me." 

^  And  wad  you  hang  a  man  because  heiasnlted 
you,  silly  body  ?" 

"Aye,  three  times  ower  would  I  do  it,  if  I 
hated  him." 

*'  And  why  don't  you  hate  me,  my  beauty  ?" 

"  Look  you  after  your  wife  and  children." 

''  Lord  sake  I  wad  ye  throw  glamour  o'er  Babie 
and  the  weans  ?"  and  Character  beat  a  swift  re- 
treat, in  order,  Macduff-like,  to  ascertain  if  all  his 
*'  litde  lambs"  were  safe  in  bed. 

That  night  the  moon  rose  clear  and  unclouded, 

Apparent  queen,  she  imveiled  her  x)eerle68  light, 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  siiTer  mantle  threir. 

It  was  such  a  night  as  that  on  which  Norman 
had  first  left  Thornton ;  and  now,  within  the  space 
of  little  more  than  a  year,  how  had  matters  changed! 
Then  a  high-minded,  generous,  and  respected 
youth  ;  and  now  a  degraded,  sunken,  forlorn  out- 
cast, the  tenant  of  a  loathsome  cell,  surrounded  bv 
criminals  of  the  lowest  order,  and  himself  branded 
with  a  felon's  infamy,  and  with  the  honid  doom 
of  a  felon's  end  all  but  hanging  over  him. 

Premature  age  had  stamped  itself  on  that  once 
fair  brow,  now  furrowed  with  care.  Throngh  that 
dark  matted  hair,  which  adhered  in  stiffened  tresses 
to  his  fevered  temples,  fair  fingers  had  often  been 
passed  in  loving  fondness;  that  crouching,  despair- 
ing form  had  once  been  erect  and  manly;  and 
those  eyes,  that  now  gleamed  with  unearthly  fierce- 
ness, had  once  been  lighted  up  by  the  mild  In?tre 
of  happy  innocence. 

There  was  joy  and  mirth  in  Edinburgh  that 
night,  although  none  fell  to  the  share  of  the 
wretched  captive.  Mothers  kissed  the  rosy  cheeb 
of  sleeping  babes,  without  dreaming  that  the  fate 
of  him  who  in  the  next  street  lay  prostrate  on  the 
damp  prison  floor  might  in  a  few  short  yeais 
come  to  be  theirs.  Young  men  and  maidens 
laughed  and  shouted  by  the  merry  fireside,  elder 
companies  had  their  less  boisterous  amusements, 
and  all  rejoiced  in  health,  prosperity  and  gladness. 
No  present  fear  was  on  them,  and  the  shadow  of 
no  approaching  terror  cast  its  gloom  on  their  on* 
ward  path.  But  he,  the  unhappy,  miserable  pri- 
soner, was  then  racked  with  despair  and  dark  fore- 
bodings, with  none  to  sooth,  none  to  cheer,  and 
none  to  P3rmpathise. 

And  yet,  during  that  long,  weary  night,  when 
every  moment  was  an  hour,  and  every  hour  a  day, 
a  slender  form  stood  without  that  gloomy  prison, 
and  gazed  on  its  sullen  walls  till  dawn. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

LSOAL  PBOOF. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  of  the  Kirkgate,  was  disap* 
pointed  when  he  heard  that  there  was  a  probability 
of  his  late  guest  being  dismissed  for  want  of  evi- 
dence. Mr.  Bpencer  had  not  worked  or  begyed 
while  living  under  his  roof;  and  having  no  idea 
that  a  poor  gentleman    could   support  himself 
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honestly,  the  host  arrived  somewhat  rapidly  at  the 
conclusion  that  he  must  have  perpetuated  exist- 
ence by  fraudulent  appliances.  If  not  a  forger  of 
notes,  then  he  was  something  else  that  was  had ; 
and,  if  bad  at  best,  why  not. this  as  well  as  any 
other  form  of  iniquity  ?  This  might  have  been 
reasoning  within  a  circle ;  but  logicians  themselves 
have  been  oflen  guilty  of  numerous  sophisms,  and 
therefore  it  need  not  be  great  matter  for  wonder  if 
an  illiterate  publican  feiiled  in  carrying  out  the 
syllogistic  form  of  ratiocination. 

How  men  should  live  is  a  problem  which  may 
be  settled  by  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  of 
consulting  that  venerable  compendium  of  ethics, 
the  "  Whole  Duty  of  Man,"  but  how  men  do  live 
is  a  question  which  no  printed  work  can  tell ;  and 
doubtful  is  it  if  those  onmipotent  gentlemen  called 
royal  commissioners,  whose  labours,  like  a  rocket, 
end  in  something  blue,  could  expiscate  the  mystery. 
Look  over  the  street  at  your  neighbours,  the  Pea- 
cocks. Old  Peacock  walks  abroad  every  day,  so 
does  his  wife,  and  the  sons  and  daughters  lawfully 
begotten  of  them.  Their  house-rent  is  higher 
than  yours,  and  eke,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  their 
taxes;  they  do  nothing  that  any  mortal  can  dis- 
cover, and  the  query  and  wonder  of  the  whole 
neighbourhood  is,  How  do  they  live  ?  They  are 
all  well-dressed — a  month  or  so  behind  the  fashion, 
but  still  passing  well.  Gall  for  the  directory. 
L--M—N—0—P— that's  it—"  Peacock,  Theo- 
philus,  13,  Paradise-row."  What  do  you  make  of 
that,  wife  of  my  bosom  ?  No  word  of  army,  or 
navy,  ordnance,  artillery,  marines,  or  even  of 
H.RI.C.S.  Will  he  have  cash  in  the  funds? 
"Perhaps,"  suggests  your  suggestive  wife,  "he 
writes  for  the  magazines."  "  Poor  devil !  I  pity 
him !  Bat  no — ^he  has  not  the  hard-up,  broken- 
down,  hand-to-mouth  aspect  of  literature's  jour- 
neymen." *'  Bless  me>  Alfred,  I  thought  that  the 
men  who  wrote  in  magazines  were  laughing,  merry 
fellows.  1  am  aure  they  often  say  funny  things 
in  print" 

Ah,  my  dear  madam,  if  you  and  Alfred  derive 
the  means  of  your  subsistence  from  the  three  per 
cent  consols,  adhere  to  that  investment  and  eschew 
literature.  You  and  he  can  look  in  the  fire  when 
you  have  a  mind ;  but  here  I,  the  author  of  this 
tradition,  have  had  to  sit  down,  like  a  galley-slave, 
and  write  whether  I  will  or  no.  I  have  done 
nothing  for  a  fortnight,  and  the  editor  is  at  my 
heels.  For  any  sake,  good  reader,  let  me  have 
your  sympathy  while  I  endeavour  to  proceed ;  and 
just  consider,  that  although  it  may  be  hard  for  yon 
to  read  it  is  harder  for  me  to  write. 

^^  ^r  ^n  ^r  T* 

Buchanan  minutely  examined  the  apartment  so 
recently  occupied  by  Norman,  but  he  failed  in  dis- 
covering anyUiing  suspicious.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens, however,  that  those  who  search  diligently  do 
not  find  what  they  seek ;  and,  contrariwise,  those 
who  investigate  listlessly,  or,  perhaps,  scarcely  use 
their  vision  at  all,  pounce  upon  the  very  things 
that  are  sought  Sir  John  Herschel  denies  that 
scientific  discoveries  are  made  by  chance.  We 
have  our  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  that  pro- 
position; but  whether  Sir  John  or  we  be  correct 


on  that  score,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  Buchanan's 
servant-wench  discovered  by  chance,  in  a  recess  in 
the  attic  room  vacated  by  Hamilton,  the  identical 
bunch  of  notes  which  Oopley,as  mentioned  before, 
had  given  him  during  their  interview  on  the  sea- 
beach.  The  slattern  took  the  parcel  down  stairs 
to  her  master.  The  new,  stiff  and  crisp  look  and 
feel  of  the  notes  satisfied  Buchanan  that  they  were 
contraband ;  and  he  inunediately  prepared  himself 
for  a  journey  to  Edinburgh. 

''  Look  after  the  bar,  Mrs.  Buchanan,"  he  called 
to  his  wife.  "  I've  got  some  of  that  rascal's  notes. 
Mysie  faund  them  up-stairs.  He's  sure  to  hang 
noo !" 

"  What's  that  ye  say,  Willie  ?" 

"  I  say  that  Spencer  fellow,  or  whatever  else  be 
his  name,  is  sure  to  hang  noo." 

"And  wad  ye  be  the  means  o'  hangin'  him, 
Willie  ?"  asked  his  wife  solemnly. 

"  What  for  no  ?  has  he  no  been  forging  notes  ? 
Besides,  it's  no  me  that  hangs  him,  it's  the  law." 

''  Willie,  he  may  fa'  into  some  ither  body's  hands ; 
he  never  cheated  us,  and  we  shouldna  meddle  wi' 
him." 

''  Stuff  and  nonsense!  Look  afiter  the  house !" 

"  W^illie,"  continued  the  wife,  "  my  feyther  had 
to  gi'e  evidence  against  a  man  who  was  hanged 
for  sheep-stealing.  Ae  word  frae  my  feyther  would 
ha'e  saved  his  life ;  but  my  feyther  couldna  say 
that  word  without  forswearing  himseF  ;  and  yet, 
ever  after,  that  word  and  the  man's  look  haunted 
my  feyther  nicht  and  day.  He  couldna  get  peace 
by  day  or  sleep  by  nicht ;  and  to  his  dying  hour 
he  never  forgot  that  trial.  Naebody  kens  about 
thae  notes,  pit  them  in  the  fire,  and  say  nae  mair 
about  them." 

"  W^hat,  and  defate  the  ends  o'  justice  ? — catch 
me!" 

**  Do  it,  then ;  but,  mark  my  words !  you'll  repent 
o'  this  as  lang  as  ye  live !" 

Buchanan  seemed  half-conscious  that  his  mission 
was,  after  all,  somewhat  doubtful,  and  he  left  his 
house  hurriedly,  as  if  to  drown  reflection. 

Mysie,  the  servant,  was  a  spectator  and  auditor 
of  the  scene  just  narrated,  and  slowly  awoke  to  a 
consciousness  that  she  was  implicated  in  the  dread 
catastrophe  hinted  at  by  her  mistress. 

'*  Did  ye  say,  mem,"  asked  Mysie  sobbing, "  that 
thae  siller  notes  will  mauk  yon  grand  gentleman 
to  be  hanged?" 

'*  I  doot  it,  Mysie,"  replied  Mrs.  Buchanan. 

"  Weel,  then,  I  vris'  my  fingers  had  been  amang 
the  red  het  coals  whaun  I  lifted  them." 

"  If  ye  had  only  brocht  them  to  me,  lassie !" 
was  the  unavailing  plaint  of  the  mistress. 

"  I'll  tell  Maggie  I"  was  the  triumphant  reply  of 
Mysie,  who  regarded  her  young  mistress  as  a 
species  of  oracle,  having  influence  with  both  her 
employers,  and  who  never  conceived  of  any  di- 
lemma that  was  beyond  Maggie's  power  of  extri- 
cation. 

Maggie  entered  shortly  after  her  mother  and 
Mysie  had  retired  to  their  respective  spheres  of 
duty,  and  was  informed,  without  loss  of  time,  by 
the  handmaid,  as  to  the  incident  which  had  oc- 
curred.   The  girl  was  about  to  dart  out  of  the 
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hotise  like  an  arrow,  when  bIic  was  accosted  by  ber 
mother. 

'*  Maggie !  where  in  the  earth  are  you  going  ? 
and  what  makes  you  look  sae  white  i'  tife  face  ?*' 

"  I  maun  save  him,  mither,  although  I  should  dee 
myseri"  And  with  an  impetuosity  that  defied 
all  attempts  at  restraint,  she  rushed  forth  to  the 
street. 

'^  Mysie,"  asked  the  hostess,  *'  did  ye  ever  see 
that  Mr.  Spencer  speaking  to  Maggie  ?" 

"No  me,"  replied  Mysie,  who  had  early  been 
indoctrinated  in  the  theory  that,  in  matters  of  love, 
concealment  is  the  essence  of  honour. 

"  Wae's  me  I  This  is  a  sad  business,"  soliloquised 
the  mother.  "  We  ha'e  but  a'e  bairn  oot  o'  sax ; 
and  here's  her  taking  up  wi'  a  man  that  will  be 
hanged,  and  her  ain  fey  the  r  the  cause  o'  it  I  What 
a  weary,  weary  warld  !  Willie  and  me  was  count- 
ing last  nicht  a'  that  we  had  made,  and  whaun  we 
could  gi*e  up  bizziness,  and  leave  Leith  wi*  a'  its 
foul  smells,  and  gang  and  live  i*  the  country ;  but 
here's  something  that  will  bring  sorrow  to  our 
doors  wherever  we  gang.  Anither  gill,  sir !  Aye ! 
aye !  Comin' !"  And  so,  true  to  the  instinct  of 
business,  and  smothering  up  her  griefs  (we  all  play 
parts  in  this  lower  scene),  Mrs.  Buchanan  hurried 
with  the  liquid  fire  to  a  Baltic  skipper. 

Meanwhile,  Maggie  sped  with  lightning  velocity 
«p  what  is  now  called  Leith  Walk,  but  which  then 
partook  moi'e  of  the  appearance  of  a  country  road 
than  it  does  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  anxious  girl  swept  with  hurried  eye 
the  expanse  of  a  mile  of  passengers  of  all  grades 
-and  character,  but  in  vain  search  for  tlie  form  of 
him  she  was  so  desirous  of  beholding.  Breath- 
less she  reached  the  outskirts  of  Edinburgh,  but 
still  no  appearance.  She  darted  up  the  steep  incline 
of  Leith  Wynd,  which  she  knew  to  be  her  father's 
usual  mode  of  approach  to  the  interior  of  the  city ; 
she  arrived  at  its  summit,  but  still  nothing.  A 
crowd  heaved  to  and  fro  between  the  Netherbow 
and  the  Lawnmarket,  but  still  no  father.  Despair 
lent  energy  to  her  tottering  frame,  and,  with  even 
quickened  pace,  she  ascended  the  High-street  in 
the  direction  of  the  old  gaol. 

**  Did  you  see  my  father  ?'*  she  screamed,  in 
agony  of  soul,  and  with  excited  mien,  to  Charac- 
ter Cook,  who  had  just  time  to  signal,  up  the 
street,  as  she  ran,  or  rather  flew,  past  him. 

Joy  I  Hope !  There  he  is  I — just  entering  the 
court-room  door.    There  may  yet  be  time. 

^'Father  I" 

"  Stop  there,  lassie,  till  I  come  oot  o*  the  court !" 
replied  the  parent,  who  suspected  nothing  from  his 
daughter's  appearance,  except  that  she  had  been 
pursuing  him  in  considerable  haste. 

'*  Father,  you  must  not  go  into  the  court  I" 

"'Is  the  bairn  mad  r 

**  I  will  go  mad  if  you  take  in  those  papers ; 
give  them  to  me  1" 

*'  Go  and  min*  your  own  affairs,  you  foolish 
thing  I"  answered  Buchanan. 

"  Father,  give  me  those  papers,  I  implore  you ! 
Father!  give  them  to  me!  You'll  break  my 
heart,  father,  if  you  are  the  cause  of  condemning 


It  is  difficult  to  analyse  men  s  motives.  The 
presiding  notion  in  the  case  of  Buchanan  was  a 
morbid  love  of  notoriety.  He  thought  that  Sharp- 
nose  and  the  other  functionaries  connected  with  the 
outposts  of  justice  w^oidd  applaud  him  ;  that  the 
judges  would  do  the  same ;  and  that  the  public 
would  talk  about  him ;  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
there  was  a  spice  of  revenge  against  Norman  in 
case  his  house  should  be  tarnished  in  its  reputation 
from  having  been  the  receptacle  of  a  notorious 
criminal.  Uis  daughter  he  loved,  but  much  as  he 
would. love  a  plaything,  having  no  capacity  to 
discern  the  superior  qualities  which  she  possessed ; 
this  interference,  then,  in  behalf  of  his  victim,  he 
ascribed  to  a  childish  horror  of  blood,  which, 
when  the  occasion  had  passed,  would  disappear  and 
be  forgotten.  He  accordingly,  without  farther 
parley,  proceeded  towards  the  court-room  door. 

"  Father !  you  shall  not  go  in !"  screamed  the 
girl  frantically ;  and  she  seized  him  convulsively 
by  the  arm,  and  so  firmly  that  without  positive 
force  he  could  not  disengage  himself. 

"  What's  the  row?"  asked  Character  Cook,  who 
was  now  retracing  his  steps  up  the  street 

"  It's  the  notes,  Mr.  Cook,  that  that  forger  left 
in  our  hoose,  and  the  lassie  winna  hear  o*  them 
being  gi'en  up,  although  it's  the  only  way  to  hang 
the  villain." 

"Here's  a  case!"  muttered  the  man  of  leather. 
"  The  auld  wife  wants  him  strapped  up,  and  the 
young  ane  wants  him  saved!  I  daur  say  the 
young  limmer  wad  see  me  swinging  wi'  my  shoon 
on  without  caring  a  rap.  Howsomdever,  I  don't 
care  about  seeing  that  young,  dark  fellow  strapped 
up.  I  say  you,  Buchanan,"  he  added  aloud,  *'  the 
lassie's  richt.  What's  the  use  o'  you  going  away 
and  bletherin'  to  the  bailies  and  provosts  and  a* 
the  constituted  authorities  clamjamphrey  ?  I  sup- 
pose there's  plenty  o'  folks  hanged  by  Braxfield, 
without  you  pitting  in  your  spoke." 

•*  I'll  do  ray  duty,  sir,"  replied  Buchanan,  quite 
chafed  at  the  want  of  co-operation  from  Character. 

"  Do  ye'r  duty,  ye  old  spigot !  And  do  ye  do 
your  duty  when  you  sell  smu^led  rum  to  old 
Doric  Reed?  I  know  your  pranks,  sir,  so  take 
care  I  Go  home  this  moment  wi'  your  dochter, 
and  let  her  jo  alane." 

The  possibility  of  any  love-connexion  subsistiog 
between  Norman  and  his  daughter  had  never  oc* 
curred  to  the  obtuse  publican,  but  being  snggeeted 
to  him,  the  thought  of  such  an  alliance  only  irri- 
tated him  the  more  ;  and  accordingly^  by  a  sodden 
impulse  he  shook  off  his  daughter,  and  again  roshed 
towards  the  entrance  to  Sharpnoses  chambersb 
The  girl  clutched  at  his  skirts  and  Cook  manfully 
seized  an  arm. 

"  Come  away  wi'  me,  man,"  bawled  Character^ 
**  ye'r  daughter  is  nearly  dead  wi'  fear.  What's 
the  use  o'  a  shine  like  this  in  the  open  streets? 
Come  wi'  me,  and  Babie,  my  wife,  will  speak  to 
the  lassie." 

**  God  in  heaven  bless  you !"  said  Maggie.  **0h, 
come  wi'  me,  foytherl" 

"  Not  an  inch  till  I  gi  e  up  the  forged  notes.  I 
wadna  gi'e  them  up  to  ye'r  mither,  and  it  s  no 
likely  that  I'll  gi'e  them  up  to  you.    Hoo  durst 
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you  tak'  up  wi'  a  note-forging  fellow,  till  the  very 
souters  o*  Edinborough  are  speaking  aboot  it?" 

*^  Man  "  retorted  Character,  clenching  his  teeth, 
"  if  it  wasna'  before  your  bairn,  I  wad  gi*e  ye 
something  that  wad  teach  you  ceevility — some- 
thing that  wad  save  you  a  qaarter  at  the  dancing- 
school." 

From  the  beginning  a  few  gaping  urchins  had 
assembled  round  the  trio,  and  now  some  half-dozen 
loungers  hovered  about,  and  the  talismanic  phrase 
of  ''  forged  notes,"  passed  rapidly  amongsc  them. 

"  Forged  notes !  who  said  forged  notes? — quick  I" 
inquired  Bharpnose,  emerging  from  his  own  pre- 
mises. "  Archie  Oampbell,  speak  to  the  people — 
quick  r 

"  Phat  is  aboot  them  note  forges  ?"  asked  the 
Celt 

"  It's  me  here,"  cried  Buchanan.  "  I  have  got 
the  notes  belonging  to  the  fellow  that  was  ta*en  up 
in  Leith." 

Sharpnose  leaped  for  joy. 

**  Why  didn't  you  bring  them  at  once  ? — quick ! 
instead  of  palavering  there.  There's  a  reward  of 
fifty  pounds  ofifered  for  such  information  as  will 
convict.     Come  along — quick  !  Upstairs  here  l" 

**  There.  Do  ye  hear  that,  Maggie  ?"  interposed 
Buchanan,  with  a  triumphant  chuckle.  "Gang 
hame  and  tell  your  mither  that  fifty  pounds  is  no 
a  bad  day's  wark  !" 

Maggie  directed  towards  her  father  a  look  of 
extreme  horror,  and,  staggering  towards  Character 
Ck>ok,  fainted  in  his  armp.  The  blufif  bootmaker 
was  not  prepared  for  this  catastrophe,  and  expressed 
his  thoughts  accordingly. 

«*  Na,  ye  ken,  this  beats  a*  I  I  aince  had  to  baud 
my  mither  till  she  got  a  teeth  drawn ;  but  I  never 
had  a  woman  i*  my  arms  that  was  aff  in  a  fit 
Liord  I  sic  a  weight  she  has.  Will  none  o*  ye  rin 
for  a  doctor,  and  no  stan'  glowering  there  like  a 
whecn  craws?" 

Character's  perplexities  excited  a  general  titter, 
for  it  was  a  received  canon  that  nothing  done  by 
him  could  possibly  be  contemplated  from  a  grave 
point ;  and  his  own  ludicrous  allusions  on  all  occa- 
sions confirmed  the  practice. 

"  Maybes,"  suggested  Deacon  Elliot,  whose 
scraggy  neck  peered  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd, 
much  in  the  way  that  a  crane  looks  over  a  wall, 
*'  maybes  it  would  be  best  to  carry  her  hame  on  a 
shutter." 

"  Weel,  and  hoo  the  Devil  dinna  ye  bring  ane  ?" 
asked  the  irascible  Oook.  **  Hang  the  like  o'  that 
man  EHIiot  and  his  three-cornered  face !  He's  aye 
gleg  i'  the  tongue,  but  catch  him  lift  a  hand.  Will 
ye  gang  and  bring  ane  o*  your  ain  shuts,  and  per- 
form a  Ohristian  act  for  aince  in  your  life  ?" 

"  Hem  !*'  replied  the  deacon  drily, "  mine  is  new 
painted ;  or  else,  neighbours,  ye  ken — '* 

A  shout  of  laughter  interrupted  the  eulogy 
which  Deacon  Elliot  was,  by  implication,  about  to 
pass  upon  himself;  and  Character  lustily  renewed 
his  claims  on  public  support 
f^  **  Weel,  I  ao  declare,"  resumed  the  burdened 
bootmaker,  '*  this  is  a  queer  go !  It  was  only  an 
hour  syne  that  I  saw  a  horse  fa'  down  wi*  a  sand- 
cart,  and  the  haill  town  ran  to  see  it.     Ane  held 


the  head,  anither  loosened  the  harness,  and  anither 
pokit  the  beast  i'  the  ribs ;  and  they  didna  halt  tiU 
the  cart  was  yolkit  again,  and  on  the  road  to  the 
Castle-hill  as  brisk  as  ever;  and  yet  here's  ar 
Christian  wi'  a  soul  to  be  saved,  and  a  woman,  and 
weel  favoured  too,  and  there  ye  stand  snickering 
and  laughin'  as  if  ye  were  at  a  penny  show  in  the 
Grassmarket  For  shame,  men!  lend's  a  hand! 
ye'r  carrying  the  joke  o'er  far  !'* 

A  Scotch  mob  is  about  the  most  ferocious  that 
ever  assembled  on  a  street — witness  the  slaughter 
of  Porteous;  but  the  national  blood  requires  to- 
be  thoroughly  roused,  and  this  is  a  work  of  soma 
time.  Caledonian  rioters  are  first  sarcastic  and 
jocular,  then  gloomy  and  stern,  and  finally  diaboli- 
cal ;  but  all  the  while  they  are  systematic,  rarely 
exceeding  or  going  beyond  the  precise  object  con» 
templated  from  the  beginning.  In  the  afifair  now 
under  consideration  the  ludicrous  predominated 
over  the  reflective,  and  momentarily  tickled  the 
bystanders ;  but  the  first  burst  of  mirth  over,  thay 
yielded  to  Character's  appeal.  The  loudest  laugher 
was  the  first  to  become  censor,  a  result  of  common 
occurrence,  and  exemplified  in  almost  every  co- 
operative movement 

"Arn't  you  ashamed  o'  yourselves  to  stand 
laughin'  there,"  quoth  the  moralist,  ''and  see  a 
puir  thing  deein'  afore  your  very  een  ?  Where- 
wad  ye  like  her  taken  till,  Mr.  Cook  ?" 

**  That's  it,"  rejoined  Character,  drawing  his  now 
disengaged  hand  across  his  sallow  brow.  *'  We 
canna  carry  her  to  Leith ;  and  as  for  her  father, 
there's  no  saying  when  Sharpnose  will  let  him  oot 
o'  his  clutches.  I  daur  say  it  will  be  best  for  me 
to  tak'  her  hame  to  Babie.  See !  she's  comin'  roun^ 
This  way,  my  woman,  a  cup  o'  Babie's  green  tea 
will  set  you  on  your  feet  again." 

The  cavalcade  moved  towards  Character's  hos- 
pitable dwelling;  and  as  it  neared  tlie  portals  of 
the  domicile  of  the  man  of  leather,  an  urchin,  who 
was  playing  on  the  pavement,  conveyed  to  Mrs. 
Cook  a  rather  inaccurate  impression  of  the  mission 
of  her  lord. 

"  Eh !  here's  Character  Cook  wi*  a  drunk  wife !'' 

**  Weel  — na — I  declare !  Did  you  ever .?"  ejacu- 
lated Babie,  as  she  stood  on  the  threshold. 

Character  vouchsafed  no  reply  to  his  helpmate ; 
but,  handing  an  arm  of  the  prostrate  Maggie  to  a 
volunteer,  he  turned  to  the  talkative  urchin,  who^ 
perceiving  vengeance  in  Character's  eye,  beat  a 
rapid  retreat,  but  not  in  time  to  save  him  from  an 
emphatic  cuff. 

**That  man  never  goes  oot  at  this  door,''  re- 
marked Dame  Cook,  **that  he  doesna  get  into 
some  hallibulloo.  What  can  I  do  wi'  an  imwecl 
woman  ?" 

"  Whist,  Babie,"  answered  Character.  "  There, 
you  chaps,  if  ye  want  a  ploy,  there's  old  Buchanan, 
the  feyther.  After  him,  and  try  hoo  he'll  like  a 
bath  in  the  Nor'  Loch.'* 

The  crowd  instantly  turned  round  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated,  and  set  o£f  in  pursuit  of  an  unfor- 
tunate wight,  who  was  nearly  jostled  to  death 
before  he  was  allowed  to  explain  that  he  had  not 
the  honour  of  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Scotland's 
historian. 
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Maggie  meanwhile  gradually  recoyered  her  scat- 
tered recoUectioDB,  and  was  kindly  pnt  to  bed  by 
Mrs.  Cook ;  but  she  went  not  there  to  sleep.  The 
last  act  of  Babie,  after  looking  on  her  own  uncon- 
scious children,  was  to  cast  a  glance  at  her  care- 
worn gpiest;  but  the  couch  was  empty.  It  was  a 
cold,  bitter  night,  the  harsh  east  wind  had  cleared 


the  streets  of  every  living  being,  and  the  town- 
guard  stood  shivering  in  entrys ;  but  the  anxioos 
girl  sat  on  the  lone  pavement  gazing  on  the 
gloomy  prison  till  returning  dawn  again  peopled 
Uie  streets. 

{To  he  continned.) 


LIFE,    LITERATURE,    AND    THE    "SCHOLAR." 


The  true  scholar  perceives  that  Nature  is  not 
final ;  that  beauty,  wherever  it  is  seen,  is  the  foot- 
prints of  divinity ;  that  the  universe  is  the  realisa- 
tion of  the  perfected  idea  of  God ;  and  his  culture 
tends  to  this  one  object — to  give  him  insight  into 
this  idea,  that  so  he  may  command  its  correlative, 
which  is  Nature.  He  asks  himself  perpetually, 
"  What  is  the  meaning  which  God  symbolises  for 
me  in  these  varied  forms  of  stars,  and  moon,  and 
forest,  and  mountain  ?"  His  life  becomes  a  per- 
petual query,  to  which  Nature  is  the  perpetual 
answer.  He  stands  at  the  feet  of  every  feet,  as 
though  it  were  the  angel  of  God,  until  he  has  drawn 
from  it  its  utterance.  He  sees  that  a  spiritual 
cause  lurks  behind  every  circumstance ;  that  a  new 
revelation  is  written  in  the  heavens  every  night  by 
a  divine  finger;  that  all  physical  circumstances 
and  conditions  are  symbolicsJ  of  spiritual  facts; 
that  a  truth  is  swathed  up  in  every  cloud  that  sails 
over  the  liquid  arch ;  that  all  Nature  is  the  publica- 
tion of  the  all-perfect  will  of  the  Deity.  From 
the  universe,  which  is  an  image,  he  ascends 
to  that  which  it  typifies.  He  converts  the 
formations  of  Nature  into  thoughts,  and  then 
compares  these  uttered  thoughts  of  God  with 
the  uttered  thoughts  of  man,  human  institutions 
with  institutions  that  are  divine,  the  laws  of  the 
one  with  the  laws  of  the  other.  "  Nature,"  he  says, 
**  is  good.  I  will  make  her  the  test,  the  touch- 
stone by  which  to  tiy  the  merits  of  these  brawling, 
querulous  political  parties,  arts,  sciences,  litera- 
tures." He  sees  that  Nature  is  the  expression  of 
the  one  harmonious  thought  of  God ;  and  he  re- 
solves to  try  these  utterances  of  the  human  spirit 
by  this  one  of  the  divine,  knowing  that  those  in- 
stitutions that  approach  nearest  to  its  laws  approach 
nearest  to  truth,  and  that  those  whose  departure  is 
widest  are  the  farthest  from  it. 

He  applies  his  principle,  and  strolls  down  one 
of  the  overcrowded  streets  of  our  manufacturing 
towns,  and  looks  on  the  factory  child,  manifesting 
none  of  the  elasticity,  the  sportiveness,  which  are 
the  common  characteristics  of  childhood,  but  drag- 
ging heavily  on  its  woe-weary  limbs — ^not  a  solitary 
smile  to  welcome  the  stray  sunbeam  that  fells  lurid 
and  yellow  on  the  pavement,  through  the  dense 
atmosphere  of  smoke ;  but  pale,  gaunt,  sallow,  with 
a  cold,  sullen  look,  mingled  with  somewhat  of  that 
selfish  cunning  which  long  familiarity  with  misery 
invariably  begets.  "  This,"  he  says,  "  is  not  right. 
This  poor,  gliding,  woe-begone  anatomy  is  not  one 


with  the  fair  world  which  God  has  created ;  and  the 
institution  in  which  this  is  permitted  is  a  string  oot 
of  tune  in  the  harp  of  the  universe.  The  cbirsals 
comes  not  out  of  its  shell  till  its  wings  are  formed; 
but  this  child  is  applied  to  labour  long  before  tb 
faculties  for  labour  have  received  their  proper  for- 
mation. Nature  is  a  freedom ;  this  is  a  crippling. 
Nature  expands ;  this  contracts.  The  law  of  Na- 
ture is  a  continuous  development ;  the  law  of  this 
child  has  been  a  perpetual  stunting.  The  bud 
waits  until  the  sun  and  the  summer  air,  and  die 
thousand  genial  influences  that  are  in  operation 
for  its  development,  call  on  it  to  expand,  when  it 
unfurls  its  hidden  beauties,  becomes  a  blossom,  a 
ripened  joy,  and  casts  its  odours  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven,  to  mingle  with  the  bright  things  that  swarm 
in  the  golden  air,  and  ascend,  with  the  songs  of  th« 
woods,  to  the  throne  of  the  Eternal.  Bat  this  child 
can  never  blossom.  It  is  past  that  already.  It 
shows  signs  and  tokens  of  decay,  while  life  ought 
yet  to  be  young  in  its  veins.  The  good  in  it  seems 
to  have  been  choked  and  stifled ;  only  the  ctiI  ia 
seen.  That  scowl  will  become  blacker!  That 
cunning  will  become  savagery !  Therefore,"  says 
our  scholar,  "  that  institution  that  ripens  childhood 
for  night  and  the  chamel  wants  rectifying." 

Again,  he  looks  into  our  political  institations; 
and  sees  men  sprawling  and  tugging  at  the  skirts 
of  the  old,  withered  Past — as  if  it  were  a  goddess 
whom  they  ought  to  worship.  He  witnesses  these 
sages  putting  on  their  green  spectacles  of  Toiyism, 
Whigism,  Chartism,  eyeing  intently  all  facts,  and 
impartially  finding  all  objects  tinged  with  the  colour 
of  their  spectacles!  Now,  he  knows  that  to  be 
quite  a  man  it  is  necessary  to  be  unencmnbered, 
and  that  nothing  is  seen  aright  through  an  impure 
medium.  He  knows  that,  while  these  men  are 
wrangling  and  disputing  about  the  ooloar  of  the 
chameleon  truth,  tiiere  are  stout  fellows  in  the 
world  by  hundreds  and  thousands,  with  sturdy 
thews  and  sinews,  with  the  heart  and  the  will  to 
work,  with  the  faculties  for  labour  all  fnllj  d^ 
veloped,  who  can  yet  find  no  chaimel  for  the  offl- 
veyance  of  their  energies,  no  employment  for  their 
faculties — ^who  cannot  find  any  bwik  in  which  to 
invest  their  God-given  capital,  and  putitont  to 
interest.  Now,  in  Nature  he  finds  nothing  lite 
this.  There  everything  has  its  proper  amount  of 
labour  assigned  it,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  Inm* 
tationa  of  its  capacity;  every  function  its  mission. 
every  faculty  its  duty ;  and  it  aceompiisha  what 
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has  been  assigned  to  it,  and  all  that  has  been  as- 
signed to  it.  The  result  is  that,  in  all  the  opera- 
tions of  Nature,  there  is  a  complete  totality,  a 
never-ending  harmony,  a  beauty  that  sings  for  ever 
the  praises  of  its  Creator. 

Again,  he  sees  other  men  who  really  have  em- 
ployment, but  who  have  not  a  sufficient  amount  of 
remuneration  for  the  labour  performed.  This  he 
knows  is  in  direct  contravention  of  all  the  laws  of 
justice  and  propriety.  Here  is  Justice  with  her 
scales  :  in  the  one  is  the  labour,  resting  solidly  on 
the  earth ;  in  the  other  the  remuneration,  kicking 
the  sky.  Men  who  have  the  reward  of  their  toU 
thus  meted  out  to  them  swarm  in  our  towns,  and 
in  our  rural  districts : — men  whose  life  is  no  life, 
but  a  never-ending  struggle  for  existence.  Now 
the  scholar  knows  that  life  is  for  education,  for  the 
education  of  all  the  functions,  and  not  for  the 
education  of  any  one  particular  function.  But  how 
can  this  man,  whose  utmost  efforts  barely  suffice 
to  protect  his  wife  and  children  from  the  sharp 
fangs  of  starvation,  find  heart  or  time  to  devote  to 
the  education  of  his  spiritual  functions?  How 
can  he  whose  brain  swims  with  exhaustion  from 
the  ceaseless  race  after  the  crust  of  bread  that  is 
to  sustain  life  within  him,  pause  to  listen  to  the 
whispered  ministrations  of  the  angels  that  line  his 
thorny  path  ?  And  yet  this  man  has  a  soul.  This 
ragged,  abject,  spirit-broken  creature  is  the  centre 
of  a  circle  of  life,  whose  circumference  is  eternity. 
For  him  the  showers  descend,  and  the  grass 
grows.  For  him  the  forests  nod  their  stately  heads, 
and  the  valleys  spread  out  their  mossy  retreats. 
For  him  the  years  roll  on  their  "  many-sided" 
wisdom — the  seasons  come  and  go.  For  him  the 
sun  lays  on  his  tints  of  ruddy  glory;  and  the 
evening  paints  pictures  of  the  beauty  of  heaven. 
Him  the  day  solicits  ;  him  the  darkness  invites. 
For  him  the  night  unfurls  her  mystic  chart  of 
stars,  and  the  constellations  come  out  of  the  dim 
obscure  in  radiant  groups.  For  him  thoughts  are 
uttered,  books  are  written.  For  him  philosophers 
think,  poets  sing.  He  is  one  world — the  whole 
universe  is  but  another.  He  is  encircled  by  beau- 
ties and  harmonies  that  woo  him  for  ever ;  but  he 
heeds  them  not.  How  can  he  when  he  is  com- 
pelled to  rattle  ins  poor  bare  bones  in  a  ceaseless 
scuffle  for  existence  ?  He  is  thus  cut  off  from  his 
best  privileges,  debarred  of  his  holiest  prerogatives. 

Again  the  scholar  takes  one  more  earnest  look 
at  the  "  world  as  it  is,^'  and  gives  a  glance  to  our 
criticism  and  literature. 

Until  lately,  poetry  had  become  almost  extinct 
ill  our  land.  It  was  no  longer  a  sweet  singer, 
redolent  of  the  new-made  hay  and  the  spring- 
flowers  ;  but  a  mere  anatomy  of  dry  bones,  it  was 
as  dismal  a  thing  as  Death  grinning  through  the 
bars  of  chamel  windows.  The  poets  had  no  dreams, 
no  inspirations,  but  went  to  the  graves  of  their 
predecessors  for  garment,  harp  and  song.  Their 
poetry  consisted  of  a  few  stock  images  and  phrases 
which  made  their  appearance  at  every  turn,  like 
HLarlequin  in  a  new  dress.  Not  contented  with 
abusing  those  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  all 
that  they  possessed,  they  amused  themselves  by 


wrangling  and  bickering  with  one  another,  until 
at  last  the  Temple  of  the  Muses  had  become,  like 
the  Scandinavian  Niflheim,  ^'  a  most  discordant 
spot,  ffiled  with  whoopiugs  and  bowlings,  and  built 
of  the  bones  of  serpents,  with  poisoned  streams 
running  through  it." 

To  such  a  low  ebb  had  the  tide  of  genius  sunk, 
and  upon  the  pubhc  mind  such  a  state  of  degrada- 
tion and  degeneracy  had  been  superinduced,  that 
if  perchance  a  stray  note  of  the  sweetest  melody 
rang  out  of  the  deep  discord,  it  was  decried  imme- 
diately, and  held  up  to  pubUc  scorn  and  ridicule. 
Until,  at  last,  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge  and 
Southey  arose,  with  brave  hearts,  exclaiming,  '*  We 
will  have  none  of  this.  We  have  had  quite  enough 
of  jargon  and  jingle ;  now  let  us  be  true  men.  We 
must  go  back  a  mighty  stride— not  to  Shakspeare, 
nor  Chaucer,  nor  Milton,  nor  Spenser,  but  one 
remove  further,  to  Nature  herself.  We  also  have 
the  moon  and  the  stars,  the  rocks  and  the  woods, 
the  mountain-pines  and  the  valley-flowers.  The 
birds  bring  music  to  us  also,  and  the-  streams,  and 
the  winds :  We  tciU  sing  our  otcn  songs  r  And  thus 
was  effected  one  of  the  most  glorious  intellectual 
revolutions  that  this  world  has  ever  witnessed. 

Here,  then,  the  scholar  perceives  hopeful  signs, 
something  that  seems  to  indicate  the  coming  day. 
Our  best  critics  are  beginning  to  see  that  they  are 
not  called  upon  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  an  author, 
and  tell  to  the  world  what  it  shall  think  of  this 
poem,  or  that  system  of  philosophy,  just  to  spare 
it  the  trouble  of  thinking  for  itself,  or  to  prevent 
its  perpetration  of  the  great  crime  of  holding  an 
opinion  of  its  own ;  but  they  are  beginning  to  see 
that  their  proper  place  is  between  the  writer  and 
the  reader,  between  the  minister  and  those  to  whom 
his  ministrations  are  delivered ;  that  their  duty  or 
office  is  that  of  the  interpreter,  and  not  that  of  the 
quibbling  caViller.  The  great  thinker  is  the  great 
seer,  who  looks  out  into  life  and  the  world,  who 
watches  their  phenomena — ^their  spiritual  bearing 
and  tendency — and  then  gives  utterance  to  the 
thoughts  that  have  been  generated  during  his 
season  of  silent  watching.  The  true  critic  is  he 
who  inchnes  a  willing  ear  to  these  revelations,  who 
possesses  the  faculty  to  reproduce  them  in  a  simpler 
form,  and  who  explains  to  the  multitude  their 
meaning  and  signiflcancy.  This  finer  species  of 
criticism  is  becoming  familiarised  among  us ;  and 
with  the  regeneration  of  criticism  is  comii^  also 
the  regeneration  of  literature  itself.  We  have 
authors,  msmy,  who  are  not  ashamed  to  acknow- 
ledge that  they  have  hearts,  and  who  are  not  fearful 
of  showing  that  they  are  capable  of  betraying  en- 
thusiasm when  the  occasion  warrants  its  mani&s- 
tatiou. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  people  in  the  world*— 
and  their  name  is  still  Legion — ^who  shake  their 
heads  sagely  at  any  succession  of  dazzling  ima- 
gery, and  who  pronounce  it  valueless,  only  because 
it  is  brilliant.  ''It  is  all  very  fine,"  they  wUl  say, 
'*  but  then  you  see,  it  is  too  sparkling  to  possess 
any  solidity."  They  will  nod  comfortably  over 
some  heavy  matter,  and  then,  awaking  with  an 
edifying  start,  proceed  to  state,  in  tones  of  the 
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most  convinciug  and  persuasive  earnestness,  their 
conviction  of  its  soundness  and  general  excellency. 
But  somehow  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  a  lump  of 
lead  is  beyond  all  price  because  it  is  weighty, 
while  a  bar  of  gold  is  to  be  held  as  a  thing  of  no 
value  because  it  glitters. 

And  there  are  critics,  too,  who  favour  this  idea ; 
men  who  are  a  sort  of  intellectual  carpenters  and 
toolmen,  who  come  ready  furnished  with  a  rule 
with  which  to  measure  the  height  and  breadth  of 
images,  a  plane  with  which  to  rub  off  an  author's 
knotty  points,  and  a  plummet-line  with  which  to 
prove  the  depth  of  his  thoughts  and  ascertain  the 
state  of  his  self-consistency.  These  are  the  me- 
chanical censors  of  our  age,  who  become  vastly 
edifying  on  the  use  of  metaphors  and  grow  pro- 
found on  tropes.  Authors  we  have  also,  who  with 
the  fear  of  the  critical  carpenter  before  their  eyes, 
take  care  to  have  their  house  a  perfect  square,  and 
its  furniture  all  nicely  disposed  and  prettily  ar- 
ranged ;  who  come  before  their  readers  manifesting 
an  extreme  anxiety  about  their  shoestrings ;  who 
utter  platitudes  **  from  mom  till  dewy  eve,  from 
eve  to  mom,"  lest,  by  their  bold  originality,  they 
should  unconsciously  be  betrayed  into  the  fatal 
error  of  violating  any  of  the  known  rules  of  taste ; 
who  are  horrified  at  the  mere  mention  of  a  novel 
thought,  or  an  unused  image,  but  who  carefully 
cut  up  their  bits  of  tinsel  to  stick  upon  the  "  sober 
grey"  of  their  inauities,  until  their  style,  which 
ought  to  have  been  all  careful  uniformity,  beans 
much  the  appearance  of  the  clown's  parti-coloured 
dress  on  a  public  holiday;  men  who  are  mere 
pretty  insipidities,  bundles  of  negations  and  arti- 
ficialities, with  neither  heart,  nor  hfe,  nor  spirit  in 
them.  Of  such  as  these  the  scholar  inquires,  "  Is 
Nature,  then,  a  *  fop,'  or  the  Sun  a  *  man-milliner,' 
that  you  import  into  your  books  all  this  frippery 
and  false  finery?" 

A  good  book  is  a  perfect  icon,  a  faithful  picture 
and  representation  of  nature  and  human  life ',  and 
all  true  literature  is  the  genuine  iconology,  the 
republication  of  the  world  by  the  soul  of  man. 
There  is  the  out-world,  the  ever-smiling  enigma. 
What  we  want  in  a  book  is,  that  it  shall  contain 
the  author^s  effort  at  the  explication  of  this  riddle ; 
and  if  we  are  disappointed  in  our  expectation,  we 
throw  the  book  aside  and  care  not  if  we  never  see 
it  more.  We  look  on  the  ancient  hills  and  woods, 
and  want  their  meaning  interpreted  for  us ;  but 
instead  of  the  promised  revelation,  we  have  some 
love-lom  Coiydon,  with  pastoral  crook,  babbling  of 
'*  limpid  streams"  and  sheep,  in  nineteenth  cen- 
tury tea-gardens.  We  look  on  the  heaving  tide  of 
humanity,  and,  amidst  the  bustle  of  contending 
interests,  we  see  man's  latent  energy  reveal  itself, 
like  smitten  fire,  and  become  anxious  to  learn  some- 
what of  his  high  possibilities,  his  unattained,  but, 
as  we  believe,  attainable  ideal.  We  turn  us  to  the 
book,  hoping  to  find  this  high  ideal  realised,  and 
lo!  outsteps  a  lisphig  dandy,  with  a  quizzing- 
glass  !  In  a  woitl,  we  axe  defrauded.  We  are  in- 
vited to  a  banquet,  but  it  soon  appears  our  critic 
has  not  a  crumb  to  spare  tbrdo^B.  We  come,  ex- 
pecting to  eat  of  the  ripened  fruitageof  the  author's 


knowledge,  and  behold  a  bundle  of  dry  sticks! 
Our  writer  fears  to  pluck  a  flower,  lest  it  should 
fail  to  harmonise  with  the  faultless  texture  of  hii 
coat. 

How  is  it  vdth  Nature  ?  Does  she  lay  on  her  vara 
colouring  over  earth  and  sky  according  to  certain 
prescribed  rules  of  taste,  and  mete  out  light  and 
beauty  by  the  ell  ?  Is  she  a  veiy  faultless  and 
respectable  piece  of  mediocrity — an  everkstiLg 
self-complacent  smirk  ?  Behold  the  darkuess  of 
the  gathering  storm.  Lo  the  lightnings  leapiug 
out  of  blackness  into  night.  Hark  to  the  thunder 
of  her  elemental  artillery,  the  deep  surging  roar  of 
her  heaving  billows,  the  shriller  waU  of  her  awa- 
kening winds,  and  now  say  whether  this  is  iuar.?, 
a  thing  without  meaning,  or  life,  or  motion?  Or 
hsten  to  the  music  with  which  she  syllables  forth 
the  power  of  Beauty ;  the  shrill  quaver  of  the 
ascending  wood-notes;  the  wild  warble  of  tha 
tumbling  brook ;  the  sobbing  harmony  that  rolls 
about  the  shady  darkness  of  the  valley,  like  a  sigh- 
ing spirit,  until  the  carolling  stream  that  has 
caused  it  all  leaps  out  into  the  bright  sunlight, 
like  a  laughing  child  that  has  been  feigning  sor- 
row; the  flitting  light  and  shadow  that  float  aWat 
the  trees,  whose  overhanging  foliage  is  held  back 
by  the  breeze,  to  let  the  sunlight  fall  on  unbten 
flowers ;  the  gathered  glory  on  the  mountain-t^p; 
the  varied  features  of  the  changing  landscaf^e; 
these  are  the  words  which  God  writes  in  the  uni- 
verse, and  which  the  tme  student  has  to  interpret 
to  the  multitude. 

All  books,  therefore,  that  are  worthy  of  the 
name  are  genuine  reproductions,  representations  of 
outward  fact  and  changing  circumstance ;  and  just 
in  proportion  as  they  are  faithful  are  they  to  be 
valued  and  esteemed.  If  they  are  tme  ponraits 
we  frame  them,  lay  on  them  the  fine  gold  of  the 
heart,  and  hang  them  up  in  the  museum  of  the 
memory,  to  be  recalled,  beloved,  enjoyed. 

Of  these  true  books  there  are  two  grand  classes; 
the  one  vrritten  for  all  time,  the  other  possessing 
only  an  historical  value — the  one  the  realisation 
of  temporary  shadows,  the  other  the  realisation  of 
eternal  verities.  Wliat  is  true  of  national  or  local 
institutions  is  true  also  of  the  generally  of  pop a- 
lar  books.  Institutions  come  not  into  being  to 
impose  laws  on  the  soul,  but  rise  out  of  the  soul's 
recognition  of  seeming  right  and  fair.  Ther  come 
into  being  to  supply  some  want  of  the  times,  acd 
are  not  imposed  on  the  times  from  withont  as 
necessai-y  to  their  development,  but  are,  in  realitr, 
the  result  of  that  development  itself.  A  thing  w 
seen  to  be  good,  and  straightway  an  institution  is 
erected  to  cage  up  the  newly-come  angel.  80  also 
is  it  with  books  of  a  certain  character,  those  boob 
more  especially  that  formed  the  staple  commodity 
of  the  middle  period  of  English  literature.  Ob- 
serve, that  I  am  not  speaking  of  such  writers  as 
Pomfret  and  Garth,  but  of  those  of  whom  i^^ 
were  merely  the  servile  imitators ;  and  that  my 
remarks  are  intended  to  apply  to  mudi  of  the 
poetry  of  Pope  and  Drydeu,  as  well  as  to  the 
writings  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  Gibbon.  Tbe* 
men  are  the  type  of  the  age  in  trhich  ther  liv^i 
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aiid  afford  the  Itey  to  tlie  secret  of  the  success  of 
the  great  niajoiity  of  popuUw  authors. 

There  are  certain  indications  and  tendencies 
that  float  about  an  age  that  refer  alike  to  the  past 
aud  to  the  future,  that  grow  out  of  the  old  deve- 
lopment and  point  to  the  new,  that  partake  ahke 
uf  the  cliaracttr  of  history  and  prophecy,  reminis- 
cence and  aspiration,  that  are  destined  to  form  the 
characteristics  of  an  age,  and  to  distinguish  it  alike 
from  all  the  ages  that  have  preceded  it,  and  from 
alt  that  ai'e  to  follow  after  aud  succeed  it.  Things 
that  float  upon  the  surface  of  society,  and,  like  the 
winds,  come  no  one  knows  whence,  and  tend  no 
one  knows  whither ;  hints  at  new  doctrines,  half- 
formed  sentiments  and  vague  opinions,  tluctualing 
creeds  aud  changing  doubts,  mazy  intricacies  and 
unanswered  perplexities.  The  popular  author  lays 
liold  on  these  evanescent  unrealities,  and  converts 
them  into  things,  into  realities.  He  collects,  con- 
denses, systematises.  He  converts  these  fleeting 
appearances  into  genuine  facts,  and  gathers  the 
golden  hxzG  into  a  form.  Immediately  the  world 
hails  with  delight  the  new  man  who  has  resolved 
for  them  their  doubts,  and  answered  the  perplexing 
^aestions  that  were  floated  to  them  from  without. 
He  has  syllabled  their  muttered  thoughts,  and 
^ven  them  an  objective  picture  of  the  tendencies 
o[  their  times.  Hence  he  is  crowned  with  bays, 
4ind  called  the  man  of  the  age,  the  poet,  or  philo- 
sopher, or  historian  of  the  time. 

But  the  world  rolls  on  for  ever.  It  comes  into 
anew  atmosphere  of  doubt  aud  evanescent  circum- 
stance. New  sentiments  and  opinions  fly  about 
invisibly.  New  questions  are  asked,  and  new 
answers  ai*e  required.  Hence  the  popular  author 
of  a  former  age  is  not  the  populai*  one  of  this,  be- 
<;ause  iii  the  pictures  which  he  drew  the  age  fails  to 
recognise  its  lilteuess.  What  was  true  of  that  age 
is  not  true  of  this ;  and  so  the  book  is  placed  upon 
the  shelf,  to  make  way  for  the  popular  author  of 
to-day,  who  iu  his  turn  must  pass  away  into 
oblivion,  or  be  pored  over  by  some  curious  pryer 
into  the  past,  and  regarded  as  a  chronicler  who 
lias  added  one  more  character  to  the  wondrous 
memoir  kept  by  Time.  And  yet  these  books  were 
ti'ue.  Yes,  but  true  only  for  a  time.  They  pic 
tnred  faithfully  the  world  as  it  seemed  to  them, 
and  the  men  and  women  of  their  day ;  but  then 
they  dealt  iu  costume  only,  not  in  life.  They 
painted  customs,  manners,  habits — things  iu  which 
the  soul  enshrines  itself — but  told  us  nothing  of 
the  soul  itself.  They  gathered  their  materials 
from  without,  and  not  from  within ;  aud  the  record, 
|>artaking  of  the  changiug  character  of  the  ma- 
terials, the  book  perishes  with  the  customs  and 
manners  which  it  was  intended  to  embody  and 
immortalise. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  higher  class  of  books 
than  this — ^books  that  are  true,  not  only  of  the 
time  in  which  they  were  written,  but  which  are 
true,  and  equally  true,  of  all  time — books  written 
fxx>m  within,  not  from  without — books  that  are  real 
revelations  of  the  self-evolving  soul ;  that  regai'd 
these  clianges,  manners  and  customs,  not  as  reali- 
ties in  themselves,  but  only  as  the  costume  in 
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I  which  the  ever-advancing  soul  invests  itself.  We 
recogni'^e  in  them  that  which  is  true  of  to-d:iy  as 
jwell  as  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  written. 
Their  heroes  are  not  phantasmagoria,  fashioned 
out  of  the  outward  circumstances  of  the  time,  that 
lose  their  vitality  as  soon  as  those  circumstances, 
of  which  they  are  the  types,  die  out  and  expire, 
but  are  living  souls  enshrined  in  transparent  vest- 
;  ments — as  those  of  chivalry  and  romance  in  the 
lieroes  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  in  the  fonn  of 
angels  and  devils  in  those  of  Milton,  and  in  every 
mode  of  humanity,  from  kings  and  princes  down 
to  mountebanks  and  grave-diggers  in  many-sided 
Shakspeare  ;  through  all  of  which  forms  we  fail 
not  to  recomiiso  the  true  human  soul  of  to-dav 
working  and  developing  itself.  Into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  mighty  books  of  these  demi-gods  of 
literature,  the  circumstances  of  their  times  cuter 
of  course,  but  they  do  not  constitute  the  staple 
material  of  their  scripture.  They  are  kept  in  their 
proper  place,  and  made  subservient  and  subsidiary 
to  the  human  heart  aud  intellect,  which  are  the 
true  actoi*s  throughout.  They  are  not  put  in  the 
place  of  the  soul,  but  are  treated  only  as  some  of 
its  many-coloured  developments.  We  can  sympa 
thise  with  the  heart- wri things  of  Othello,  and  ai'e 
touched  with  the  troubled  self-communings  of 
Hamlet,  as  well  as  our  forefathers,  because  these 
men  were  not  the  characters  of  any  pai'ticular  time, 
gathered  together  limb  by  limb  out  of  the  elements 
that  might  be  agitating  the  partisans  of  the  period 
in  which  Shakspeare  lived  and  wrote,  but  are  the 
representatives  of  the  world-wide  humanity  of  all 
ages,  with  souls  that  think  and  hearts  that  throb 
and  thrill,  as  the  soul  and  heart  of  universal 
humanity  thinks  and  throbs,  in  Spain,  iu  England, 
in  Germany,  in  America,  iu  the  age  of  (iueen 
Elizabeth,  and  in  the  age  of  Queen  Victoria. 

AVordsworth  has  been  censured  by  Professor 
Wilson  for  saying  that  all  truly  great  poets  were 
not  immediately  popular,  and  arguing  from  this 
fact  that  all  truly  line  poetry  is  unpopular,  and 
necessarily  unpopular,  on  its  first  appearance. 
Professor  Wilsou  thinks  differently,  and  brings 
forward  the  case  of  Thomson's  '*  Seasons"  to 
show  that  poetry  may  be  good  without  being  un- 
popular. From  this,  it  is  true,  he  does  not  extend 
his  argument  to  prove  the  opposite  extreme — that 
all  good  poetry  is  necessarily  popular  immediately, 
but  something  of  this  kind  may  be  inferred  from 
his  mode  of  reasoning;  and  his  statement  is  as 
true  as  Wordsworth's,  and  as  false  as  Wordsworth's  ; 
and  both  are  strictly  true  in  one  sense,  and  both 
are  as  strictly  untrue  in  another.  That  **  a  thing 
of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever,"  as  Keats  says,  that  it 
cannot  be  lost,  nor  obscured,  nor  desti'oyed,  and 
that  really  good  poetry  never  went  unperceived 
and  unappreciated  in  the  world,  both  would  be 
ready  to  admit ;  but  both  seem  to  me  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  form  into  which  an  author  casts 
bis  thought  is  the  true  point  on  which  the  whole 
question  of  his  immediate  or  non-immediate 
popularity  binges  and  revolves.  If  an  author  have 
a  thought  of  genuine  beauty,  of  true  inspiration, 
he  may  caj^t  it  forth  upon  the  world  in  any  form 
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he  pleases,  fearing  not  that  ultimately  it  will  fully 
reveal  itself.  No  matter  how  old-fashioned,  or 
new-fashioned,  or  grotesque  may  he  the  language 
in  which  the  thought  is  expressed,  the  new  star  is 
invested ;  the  author  may  rely  upon  it  that  some 
spiritual  astronomer  will  discover  its  appearance 
in  the  heavens,  and  tell  to  the  world  its  full  heauty 
and  hrightness,  albeit  it  blink  strangely  amidst 
clouds  of  curious  grouping  and  uncouth  texture  and 
appearance.  The  question  as  to  time  resolves  itself 
again  into  the  question  as  to  form.  If  the  poet  has 
cast  his  thought  into  a  form  that  refuses  to  blend 
and  harmonise  with  the  prevailing  formula  of  the 
period,  he  must  resolve  to  ''bide  his  time." 
Nothing  that  is  really  good  is  ever  long  unknown ; 
and  although  the  triviaHties  of  an  age  may  prevent 
the  deep  spirituality  from  developing  itself  for  a 
time,  it  will  reveal  itself  ere  long.  A  good  book 
is  not  a  thing  of  forms,  and  therefore  perishable, 
but  a  thing  of  thoughts,  and  it  wiU  live  out  all 
forms  whatsoever. 

As  form  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
ultimate  success  and  immortality  of  a  book  of  the 
highest  class,  how  is  it,  we  may  very  naturally 
inquire,  that  some  of  our  great  authors  are  remarkably 
perverse  in  this  respect,  and  choose  a  form  for  the 
conveyance  of  their  ideas  as  remote  as  possible 
from  the  prevalent  forms  of  the  period  ?  Is  there 
not  something  of  that  old  vanity  in  this,  which 
teaches  a  man  to  say,  "  I  write  not  for  this,  but 
for  the  coming  ages?**  Why  not  choose  some 
form  in  vogue  at  present,  and  enter  at  once  into 
the  possession  of  your  full  honours?  The 
absolute  value  of  your  book  is  not  in  the  least 
degree  dependent  upon  the  form  into  which  its 
thoughts  are  cast ;  then  why  not  adopt  some  form 
that  will  render  it  immediately  appreciable  by  the 
thronging  multitude  ?  Why  wait  until  to-morrow 
for  the  glory  that  may  come  to-day  ?  Or  rather, 
why  not  write  in  the  large  language  of  universal 
humanity,  and  receive  while  living  that  dower  of 
love  and  admiration  that  hangs  garlands  on  the 
tomb  of  genius?  A  good  book  possesses  the 
character  of  universality.  It  belongs  properly  to 
no  one  age,  but  to  all  the  ages.  The  thought  that 
is  in  it  speaks  to  Man,  not  to  a  certain  class  of 
men;  and  is  true  alike  of  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future ;  so  that  the  talk  of  writing  for 
"  futurity"  is  quite  as  idle,  and  not  near  so  witty, 
as  the  declaration  of  Charles  Lamb,  who,  on  being 
informed  that  bis  sonnet  was  rejected  because  it 
was  not  sufficiently  polished  for  the  age  and  the 
readers  of  annuals,  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  hang  the  age ! 
— I  will  write  for  aniiqtdty  /"  A  man  may  just 
as  well  talk  of  writing  for  *'  antiquity"  as  of  writing 
for  '^futimty  ;**  for  S  he  has  not  sufficient  power 
and  vigour  to  interest  the  men  and  women  of  this 
age.  It  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  he  possesses 
sufficient  fire  and  energy  to  interest  the  men  and 
women  of  a  coming  age ;  and  if  he  is  possessed  of 
sufficient  genius  to  command  the  attention  of  the 
next  generation,  he  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
he  has  sufficient  genius  to  command  &e  attention 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lives. 

This  leads   me   to   develope  a  hint  dropped 


previously.  I  said  that  the  scholar,  on  looking  at 
our  literature,  saw  hopeful  signs  and  tokens  of 
advance.  Our  love  for  the  older  writers  in  our 
literature  indicates  the  change  that  is  coming  over 
us.  We  swear  no  longer  by  the  authors  of  Queen 
Anne's  day,  but  by  the  authors  who  preceded 
them.  We  see  that  these  men  of  old  are  the  men 
for  us.  We  see  that  their  books  are  pictures  of 
their  time,  and  of  all  times;  that  the  sweet 
features  of  all  Nature  are  depicted  there ;  that 
the  throbbings  of  the  universal  heart  are  echoed 
musically  there,  as  the  heavings  of  the  sea  axe 
sounded  back  by  coral  caves  ;  that  these  are  not 
utterances  from  without,  but  are  revelations  from 
within.  Mystic  old  George  Herbert  is  enjoyed 
by  us;  and  Daniell  is  not  forgotten.  Chaucer  is 
being  read ;  Spencer  is  being  thumbed ;  and 
Shakspeare  is  fast  becoming  smutted  by  the  hard 
and  honest  hand  of  the  artizan.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  look  at  Nature  from  the  soul,  not  at  the 
soul  from  Nature.  That  superficial  species  of 
philosophy  that  teaches  us  to  number  surface 
indications,  and  find  out  the  hidden  harmony 
among  them,  is  fast  dropping  into  what  it  ought 
to  be — a  science,  and  giving  place  to  that  nobler 
and  profounder  philosophy  that  teaches  us  to  look 
beyond  the  surface  indications,  to  go  behind  the 
outer  facts,  and  show  that  these  are  necessarily 
harmonious  because  they  are  the  modes  and  forms 
of  one  informing  spirit.  In  a  word,  that  philo- 
sophy that  deals  not  with  manifestations  as  though 
they  were  absolute  and  self-existent  entities,  hot 
that  looks  to  the  cause  of  these  manifestations,, 
and  treats  of  the  immortal  spirit  of  whose  succes- 
sive developments  they  are  the  types  and  the 
tangible  representatives. 

A  spirit  of  universalism  and  catholicity  is  ispread- 
ing  rapidly  and  widely  among  us,  and  teachmg  us 
that  those  institutions  which,  at  difierent  periods 
of  the  world's  history,  have  won  the  regard  and 
reverence  of  our  species,  are  not  to  be  treated  as 
the  o£&pring  of  spurious  pretension  and  gross  im- 
position, but  as  so  many  diverse  embodiments  of 
spiritual  facts,  and  are  worthy  of  the  same  atten- 
tion from  the  spiritual  philosopher  as  a  trait  of 
character  receives  at  the  hands  of  the  biographer, 
or  a  revolution  at  the  hands  of  the  historian.  We 
are  beginning  to  be  tolerant  to  such  men  as  Ma- 
homed and  Ignatius  Loyola.  The  mighty  hints  of 
Plato,  Pytha^ras  and  Plotinus  are  beginning  to 
have  their  due  weight  with  all  our  thinkers ;  and 
the  indefatigable  laboura  of  the  alchemists  and 
astrologera,  of  Van  Helmont,  Albertus  Magnus 
and  Cornelius  Agrippa  are  not  now  passed  by  with 
scorn  ;  while  the  wildest  dreams  of  Scheliing  and 
Oken,  of  Kepler,  Cardan,  P^u-acelsus,  Swedenbox^g 
and  the  Archontici  are  treated  with  respect  We 
are  beginning  to  see  that  even  the  jugglery  of  the 
ancient  Gymnosophists  of  India,  the  monkery  of  the 
Essenes  and  TheropeutsB,  even  the  deceptions  and 
charlatanry  of  our  own  old  necromancers  and  magi- 
cians— all  have  a  deep  spiritual  meaning  in  them^ 
if  we  had  but  the  wit  to  get  at  it. 

This  is  the  mode  of  thought  that  is  springing  up 
among  us.    Our  German  brethren  have  darted  into 
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the  veins  of  our  young  yet  ricketty  philosophy  a  jet 
of  joyous  vitality ;  and  already  is  it  acquiring  a  new 
heart  and  a  new  soul,  and  growing  up  into  a  system 
of  buoyancy  and  beauty.     We  have  authors,  too, 
poets  and  philosophers,  that  belong  to  the  hardy 
race  of  their  far-seeing  predeces30i*s,  to  hasten  on 
the  deepening  spiritudity  of  our  times.     We  have 
Bums  to  tell  us,  not  only  what  an  inspired  plough- 
man thinks  of  the  world,  of  man,  of  God,  but  to 
hasten   down  into  the  neglected  recesses  of  the 
universe,   and   bring  up   pearls   of   great  price, 
truths  of  precious  value,  and  tell  to  us  the  spiritual 
Hoeaning  of  the  daisy  and  the  buttercup.     We  have 
Wordsworth  to  look  with  larger  eye  upon  the  world 
of  universal  beauty,  and  go  behind  **  all  objects  of 
all  thought"  with  silent,  gliding  footstep ;  to  give 
man  to  all  nature,  and  all  nature  to  man,  and  re- 
produce with  man'ellous  power  and  accuracy  those 
very  thoughts   of  which  the  mountain  and   the 
forest,  the  flower  and  the  oak,  and  all  the  diverse 
objects  that  crowd  into  the  finished  landscape,  are 
the  utterance  and  the  expression.   We  have  Keats, 
and  Shelley  and  Wilson  to  troll  out  heavenly  har- 
monies, and  let  us  into  the  profound  secret  of  the 
stars  and  the  rainbow,  to  render  us  familiar  with 
that  spirit-world  that  trembles  over  us  and  hangs 
ahout  us  on  every  hand ;  to  draw  back  the  mystic 
curtain  of  mere  matter,  and  let  us  into  the  glory 
that  lies  beyond,  to  make  beauty  dance  before  us 
in  every  form — the  shining  types  of  a  still  more 
radiant  reality.     And  we  have  Tennyson  to  gather 
all  these  glorious  characteristics  into  a  garland  of 
most  fragrant  odour ;  to  picture  forth  the  many 
forms  which  man  assumes  in  this  Joseph-coated 
world,  and  give   objectively   and  palpably  those 
questionings  that  vex  the  inner  life  of  man,  in  the 
"  Princess ;"  to  chime  sad  dirges  over  '*  Claribel," 
and  give  us  fairy  dreamings  of  sweet  pathos  and 
great  beauty  in  the  **Lady  of  Chalotte."  We  have 
Coleridge  to  utter  mystic  words  of  tenfold  mean- 
ing, and  prove  not  only  that  Christianity  is  a 
reasonable  thing,  but  to  show  that  reason  and  reli- 
gion are  not  two,  but  one ;  to  show  that  the  one  is 
the  upspringing  prayer,  the  heavenward-tending 
aspiration  of  the  other.      We   have   Carlyle   to 
evolve  from  within  strong  doctrines  of  grave  import ; 
to  fling  out  masses  of  volcanic  thought,  and  with 
giant  blows  to  level  abuses.     And  we  have  Emer- 
son, "  that  brave  Emerson,"  that  most  solitary  soul 
that  has  a  pathway  of  its  own  to  the  mist- enveloped 
temple  of  Truth ;  that  brings  out  of  "  silence  and 
eternity"  those  truths  that  seem  too  vast  for  our 
ready  apprehension  ;  that  drops  its  silent  sugges- 
tions into  the  soul  as  the  night  drops  dew  upon 
the  thirsty  soil ;  that  shows  to  man,  not  what  he  is, 
but  what  he  may  become. 

These  are  the  men  that  have  risen  up  among  us. 
These  are  the  authors  who  are  read  by  us.  These 
are  they  who  tell  the  possible  of  man,  and  set  up 
a  lofty  ideal  standard  towards  which  the  young 
men  of  our  day  are  striviug  to  aspire.  These  are 
the  writers  who  insist  upon  the  priority  of  the 
soul —  no  new  doctrine,  for  it  ^va8  taught  in  Greece 
centuries  upon  centuries  ogo  by  HeracHtus,  that 
great  master,  who  had  for  his  pupils  Hesiod,  Py- 


thagoras, and  Xenophon :  but  one  that  needed 
much  to  be  revived  in  our  age  of  mechanism  and 
materialism.  Therefore  is  our  scholar  riglit  when, 
looking  on  this  intellectual  literature,  this  repub- 
lication of  the  soul's  eternal  verities,  he  declai-es 
that  he  finds  hopeful  feigns  and  tokens  of  a  ripe 
fruition  of  good  things. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  accompanied  the  scholar  in 
some  of  his  researches  into  life  and  its  represen- 
tative, literature.  Shall  we  draw  still  nearer,  and 
attend  him  still  as  ho  turns  his  glance  inward,  and 
endeavours  to  learn  the  natui'e  of  his  oflBce  and 
position  in  the  world,  and  strives  to  attain  a  know- 
ledge of  the  real  character  of  his  calling  ?  A  few 
hints  may  suflice  for  this,  perhaps. 

The  scholar  looks  abroad  on  the  wide  world  of 
humanity,  and  finds  men  parcelled  out  into  sec- 
tions and  classes ;  into  occupations,  and  dogmas, 
and  creeds.  They  are  husbandmen,  and  trades* 
men,  and  labourers.  They  are  farmers,  and. 
shopkeepers,  and  carpenters.  They  are  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  Episcopalians,  Presby- 
terians, and  Dissentei-s.  They  are  Tories  and 
Conser^'ative3,  Whigs  and  Liberals,  and  Chartists. 
A  man  is  bom  into  one  of  these  trades,  religious 
denominations,  and  political  parties.  Thencefor- 
ward the  whole  circle  of  his  duty  is  comprehended 
in  the  learning  of  his  business,  in  the  support  and 
observance  of  the  requirements  of  his  religious 
denomination,  and  in  the  mauitenance  and  the 
advocacy  of  the  interests  of  his  political  party. 
Beyond  that  section  of  the  Christian  Church  to 
which  he  belongs  he  can  see  but  little  beauty. 
Beyond  that  trade  or  calling  which  he  follows  he 
knows  almost  notliing.  Without  the  limitations 
of  that  political  party  to  which  he  is  devoted,  all 
is  rank  abuse,  rottenness,  and  corruption. 

Here,  then,  is  work  for  the  scholar.  He  has  to 
destroy  those  naiTOW  prejudices  that  have  bi-ought 
down  evil  upon  the  land ;  tliat  have  set  the  mer- 
chant against  the  agriculturist,  the  Roman  Catholic 
against  the  Protestant,  and  the  Whig  against  the 
Tory;  that  have  brought  i)0verty  and  misery  into 
our  rural  hamlets  or  into  our  manufacturing  towns ; 
that  have  introduced  hatred  and  animosity  among 
classes  and  parties,  and  thrown  obstmctions  and 
barriers  in  the  way  of  the  advancement  of  true 
religion.  He  has  to  penetrate  to  the  foundation- 
stone  on  which  each  of  these  institutions  rests,  and 
to  discover  that  tmthof  which  each  is  an  embodi- 
ment. He  has  cunningly  to  import  into  the  sanc- 
tuary of  one  party  what  is  true  of  another ;  and' 
cast  away  into  silence  and  obscurity  that  vast  accu* 
mulation  of  corruption  in  which  Uie  gpdm  in  each 
has  been  incrusted ;  to  show  the  Whig  that  the 
Tory  is  not  always  wrong ;  and  the  Protestant  that 
the  Romanist  may  sometimes  be  in  the  righ(.  He 
has  ultimately,  when  the  fulne8»  of  th^  time  is 
come  and  all  things  ai-e  prei)ared»  to  draw  away 
that  sandy  foundatiou  of  objective  mat^iiahsm  on 
which  each  of  these  varying  superafenictuies  has 
been  erected,  that  men  may  crawl  out  of  their  nar- 
row berths  and  snug  comers,  and*  awake  to  find 
themselves  beneath  the  **  dome  of  day,"  with  a 
community  of  tmth  and  a  consequent  commuuit 
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of  iutere-ts;  that  so  there  may  be  a  community  of 
love  also,  and  a  holy  brotherhood  subsisting  be- 
tween the  liitherto  proscribed  and  prescripted 
races  of  mankind. 


himself,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  he  is 
neither  merchant  nor  landholder,  neither  farmer 
nor  tradesman,  but  simply  Man  Working ;  thai 
he  is  neither  Tory  nor  Wiiig,  nor  Consenative,  nor 
Radical,  but  all  these,  inasmuch  as  ho  is  a  fol- 


Tliis  is  the  ultimate  aim  and  object  of  the  true  ; 
scholar,    tho  point    towards   which    his    earnest  |  lower  of  that  universal  jwlity  that  is  taught  by 
labours  tend.     Meanwhile,  he  has  to  guard  each  of  Nature   and   the   intellect:    tliat   he  is   ueiihvr 


these  classes  and  communities  from  the  doubts, 
aspei*sions,  and  animosities  of  the  other,  by  point- 


Calviuist  nor  Armiuian,  neither  Roman  Caihulic 
nor  Protestant,  but  a  pious  soul,  bending  under 


iug   out   the   tiTiths   they   hold  iu  common;  by    the  arching  sky,    and  woi'shipping  God  throug-i 
throwing  back  these  coals   and    costumes,   and   the  Mediator.     In  the  shibboleth  of  no  party  oaa 


showing  them  the  one  heart  that  throbs  under  all ; 
by  leading  them  down  to  the  soul  of  which  each 
are  the  diverse  utterance.  lie  has  to  bring  the 
treasured  w  isdom  of  the  past  to  bear  upon  present 


he  find  a  home  or  a  habitation;  but  with  staiT 
and  scrip  he  must  up  and  begone.  Under  the 
shadow  of  no  human  institution  can  he  lied 
repose,  and  say,  *'  Here  is  the  tmth ;  here,  there- 


emergencies,  and  to  go  into  the  vast  solitudes  of  fore,  will  I  abide  and  rest  my  weaiy  limbs,"  fjr 


Nature  that  he  may  there  learn  the  lessons  which 
she  teaches,  and  apply  them  to  mankind.     He  has 
to  dive  down  into  the  chambers  of  his  being,  and 
to  bring  up  truths  that  appeal  to  the  minds  of  all. 
He  has  now  to  hold  himself  aloof  from  all  society, 
to  think ;  and  now  to  mingle  in  the  crowd  and 
breast  the  wave,  to  act.     Thus  the  life  of  the 
scholar  is  not,  as  some  suppose,  like  the  sunlight 
on  the  wall,  that  comes  and  goes  and  leaves  no 
mark  behind.     The  scholar  is  no  mere  shadow 
that  is  born  into  the  world  to  glide  through  it 
and  pass  out  of  it,  leaving  no  footprints  on  the 
sand  bv  which  to  indicate  his  course ;  but  he  is 
that  large  actor  who  makes  the  world  the  theatre 
of  his  operations,  and  all  humanity  his  audience. 
He  is  that  ceaseless  worker  to  whom  rest  is  an 
impossibility,  and  ease  a  thing  quite  incompatible 
with  his  calling.     He  must  be  a  fearless  man  to 
brave,  himself  unmoved,  the  anger  of  malignant 
factions ;  to  utter  truth,  whether  it  bring  him 
joy   or  sorrow;   whether  his   path    lies  amidst 
sunny  spots  and  flowers,  or  through  the  wide  wil- 
derness with  only  Night  and  the  Tempest  for  his 
companions.     He  must  be   a   solitary  wanderer 
after  Truth,    and  leave  behind  him  home   and 
friends,  age,  and  if  needs  be,  wife  and  child,  likt 
Bunyan*s  Pilgrim.     He  is  sent  into  the  world  to 
read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall ;  to  act  as  God's 
critic  in  the  universe  ;  not  to  pronounce  judgment 
on  this  system  or  that  institution,  but  to  explain 
and  spiritualise;  to  bring  out  silent  harmonies, 
and  reveal  latent  truths;    to  oppose  oppression 
ijid  tyranny,  and  do  battle  with  prejudice. 

Tim  is  the  mission  of  the  scholar.     As  for 


he   sees   the    mvstic    hand   that     beckons     hini 
away.      His  motto  is,    "  Onwai'd  for  eyerniore.'' 
Him  no  single  party  can  claim ;  and  yet  he  is 
claimed  by  all.     The  totality  of  his  vision  refuses 
unchanging  and  uncompromising  adherence  to  any 
mere  section.     When  he  stands  in  the  world,  it 
has  been  said,  "  he  feels  himself  its  native  king. 
A  divine  pilgrim  in  nature,  all  things  attend  his 
steps.    Over  him  stream  the  flying  constellations ; 
over  him  streams  time,  as  they,  scarcely  divided 
into  months  and  years.     He  inhales  the  year  as  a 
vapour :  its  fragrant  mid-summer  breath,  its  spark- 
ling January  heaven."    The  scholar,  although  one 
of  a  mighty  brotherhood,  is  often  solitary  in  the 
earth,  sacrificing  social  relations  to  the  search  for 
truth,  courting  solitude,  not  for  its  ease  and  quiet, 
but  for  the  work  that  is  done  in  it.     What  Emer- 
son said  of  himself,  every  scholar  has  in  some 
measure  to  say.   "  I  unsettle  all  things.     No  facts 
are  to  me  sacred — none  are  profane ;  I  singly 
experiment,  an  endless  seeker,  with  no  past  at  my 
back."    The  true  scholar  lives  from  within,  not 
from  without.     To  him,  thei*efore,  the  inner  life  is 
more  precious  than  the  outer.     Him  danger  can- 
not alarm,  nor  gold  buy,  nor  pleasure  seduce.     A 
truth  among  facts,  a  man  among  men,  a  priest 
among  the  people,  he  leads  a  life  of  privation, 
and  light,  and  counsel,  and  life  {^u^Ct  BovXg,  Z^ifj 
attend  his  steps  ;  the  light  of  stars  in  his  speech, 
the  counsel  of  ages  in  his  converse,  and  the  life 
of  beauty  that  overspreads  the  universe  incarnated 
in  his  everj'  act,  as  he  marches  through  time,  ou- 
ward,  upward,  heavenward. 


BURNS*    AMBER-PLIES. 


BoRROwma  our  title  from  the  memorable  Pope- 
ine  couplet)  not  more  terse  than  true,  we  are  about 
to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers,  as  briefly  as 
may  be,  to  three  somewhat  remarkable,  and  per- 
haps as  yet  unrecognised  illustrations  of  the  poems 
of  Robert  Burns, 

And  first  oonceming  that  most  marvellous,  rol- 
licking and  unbridled  of  all  his  inspirations — the 


graphic,  inimitable,  and  unique  *  Jolly  Beggars," 
which  was  not  published  until  three  years  after  the 
poet's  death.  All  the  world  knows  that  in  this 
cantata,  to  use  the  language  of  Oarlyle,  'the 
blanket  of  night  is  drawn  asunder;  and  in  full, 
ruddy,  flaming  light,  certam  rough  tatterdemalions 
are  presented  in  boisterous  revel/* 
The  '^  hostelry"  of  Poosie  Nansie  in  Mauehline 
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is  the  scene  of  the  mad  drama.  John  Richmond 
.  .  .  Smith,  the  "sleest,  pawkiest  thief,"  and 
Robert  Burns  were  one  night  coming  np  the  street, 
when  their  attention  was  arrested  by  a  noise  issu- 
ing from  the  hostelry.  They  went  in.  It  was  but 
a  night  of  "fun  and  fury"  to  Richmond  and  Smith  ; 
but  the  lustrous  sun-eyea  of  the  bard  seized  on  the 
"  raude  carlin,"  the  "  wee  Apollo,"  the  "  son  of 
Mars,"  the  "strolling  tinker," — and  he  married 
them  to  his  immortal  verse. 

Has  the  reader  ever  turned  to  the  dim,  unliving 
pages  of  Ilolinshed — of  Saxo  Grammaticus — of 
Belleforest — of  Oynthio,  to  trace  the  mental  foot- 
prints of  gentle  Will  Shakspeare  ?  If  he  have, 
then  has  he  tracked,  as  he  might  a  river  from  the 
little  spring  bubbling  forth  from  the  bank-side,  the 
scanty  legend,  the  ill-defined  portrait,  the  half- 
uttered  truth,  the  faded  tapestry-scene  —  and 
marked  them  rise  into  life,  and  expand  and  "  grow 
beautiful  beneath  his  touch,"  in  the  completed  Lear, 
and  Hamlet,  and  Macbeth,  and  Othello. 

Well,  he  may  do  the  same,  if  he  choose,  in 
respect  of  Robert  Burns.  There  arc  two  poems, 
now  almost  consigned  to  oblivion,  first  published 
(not  composed)  by  Allan  Ramsay  and  ill-fated 
drear-dying  Alexander  Pennicuick,-:*  which  appear 
to  us  to  be  the  indubitable  source-originals  of  '*The 
Jolly  Beggars."  Far — as  far  as  heaven  from  earth 
— ^be  it  from  us  to  seek  to  detract  from  the  merit  of 
Burns  because  of  this.  It  is  solely  as  a  matter  of  lite- 
rary interest,  of  literary  curiosity,  of  objective  bio- 
graphy, that  we  call  attention  to  the  fact.  Here  also, 
as  in  tlie  unapproachable  Shakspeare — ^the  dome- 
mind  which  overshadows  all  literature — it  will  be 
found  that  the  tinsel  is  transmuted  into  gold,  that 
the  statue-beggars  (for  they  are  nothing  more  in 
the  poems  alluded  to)  receive  living  breath,  that 
the  literal,  the  actual,  is  elevated,  idealised  and  clad 
in  light 

These  two  poems  appeared  in  the  once  well- 
known  •*  Tea-table  Miscellany"  of  Ramsay.  Now 
this  collection  was  one  of  the  especial  treasures 
of  the  boy  Burns^  He  ever  "  pored"  over  it ;  he 
was  familiar  with  every  word  of  it.  Many  of  the 
songs  he  avowedly  took  for  his  models ;  a  number 
of  them  he  "threshed"  and  purified.  We  have 
therefore  little  hesitation  in  tracing  the  "Jolly 
Beggars"  to  this  book ;  and  as  to  Burns  not  having 
referred  to  these  "  songs"  as  a  source,  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  this  poem  was  posthumous — that 
it  was  copied  out  for  one  friend,  and  so  little 
thought  of  by  the  author  himself  as  apparently  to 
have  been  entirely  forgotten  by  him. 

These  poems,  then,  which  in  conjunction  with  the 
scene  at  Poosie  Nansie's  hostelry,  suggested  "  The 
Jolly  Beggars,"  are  entitled  severally  "  The  Happy 
Beggars"  and  **  The  Merry  Beggars."  We  give  a 
few  verses  from  each,  refraining  from  printing 
them  in  extenso  out  of  regard  to  the  improved 
sense  of  decorum  prevailing  in  our  day.  **  The 
Happy  Beggars"  opens  thus,  the  Queen  of  the 
Beggars  taking  the  lead : — 


*  A  collection  of  Scots  Poemtf  on  eeten}  ocetidions,  by  the 
late  Mr.  Alexander  Fennieoidi,  GenU,  and  otben.  £din« 
burgh,  1789.    I  vol.,  12n>o. 


How  bless'd  are  beggar-lasses, 

Who  never  toU  for  treasure  I 
Who  know  no  care  but  how  ta  share 

Each  day  successive  pleasure ! 

Drink  away  !  let's  be  gay ! 

Beggars  still  with  bliss  abound  ; 
Mirth  and  joy  ne'er  ean  oloy, 

Whilst  the  sparkling  glass  goes  round ! 

The  queen  is  followed  hy  half-a-dozen  ladies  in 
succession,  the  last  of  whom  expresses  herself 
thus : — 

'Like  joUy  beggar  wencheR, 

Thus,  thus  we  drown  all  sorrow ! 

We  live  to-day,  and  ne'er  delay 
Our  pleasure  till  to-morrow. 

Drink  away,  &c. 

The  following  are  specimens  from  "  The  Merry 
Beggars."  The  reader  will  recognise  some  ex- 
pressions suggestive,  at  least,  of  part  of  Burns' 
celebrated  "  Cantata :" — 

I  once  was  attorney- at- 1  aw, 

And  after  a  knight  of  the  post, 

•  *  #  *  * 

Make  room  for  a  soldier  in  buff. 

Who  valiantly  strutted  about, 
Till  he  fancied  the  peace  breaking  off. 

And  then  he  most  wisely  sold  out. 

I  still  am  a  merry  gut- scraper, 
My  heart  never  yet  felt  a  qualm ; 

Though  poor,  I  can  frolic  and  vapour, 
And  sing  any  tune  but  a  psalm. 

Whoe'er  would  be  merry  and  free, 

Let  him  list,  and  from  us  he  may  leam  : 

In  palaces  who  shaU  you  see 
As  happy  as  we  in  a  bam  ? 

Tol  de  ro),  &c. 

There  is  yet  another  curious  and  most  original 
production,  which  it  is  more  than  probable  Burns 
had  in  his  eye  when  he  composed  "  The  Jolly 
Beggars."  It  was  (apparently)  first  published  by 
Pennicuick,  and  perhaps  was  composed  by  him. 
The  poem,  which  embodies  the  perlect  expression 
of  sensual  pleasures  and  beggarly  delights,  is  en- 
titled, "  The  Marriage  betwixt  Scrape,  Monarch 
of  the  Maunders,  and  Blubberlipe,  Queen  of  the 
Gipsies."  We  have  no  wish  to  reproduce  it  in  our 
columns  :  from  its  length  and  gross  vulgarity  we 
can  do  no  more  than  refer  to  it.  It  will  be  found  in 
the  collection  of  Poems  published  by  Pennicuick. 
So  much  for  our  first  illustration. 


And  now,  secondly,  Lapraik  was  not  the  author 
of  the  song  which  has  been  hitherto  ascribed  to 
him,  entitled,  "When  I  upon  thy  bosom  lean." 
He  claimed  it  for  himself;  he  accepted  from  Burns 
his  warm  ovations  because  of  it.  This  one  "  leaf" 
stuck  in  his  lyart  locks  by  the  bard  was  all  he 
could  claim;  for  *' rubbish"  is  only  another  name 
for  his  volume ;  and  yet  he  was  not  the  author  of 
this  song.  This  one  *'  leaf"  must  be  taken  from 
him ;  nor  longer  can  he  be  reckoned  "  honest  auld 
Lapraik."  Strong  charges  these;  but  we  have 
facts  to  support  them — '•  chiels  that  winna  ding." 

Turning  over  a  mass  of  magazines  in  our  pos- 
session, we  lighted  upon  tliese  *'  Lines"  in  "  The 
Edinburgh  Amusement,"  the  famous  magazine  of 
the  Rnddimans,  in  which  originally  appeared  nearly 
all  the  poems  of  Robert  Ferguson.    They  will  be 
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found  in  Volume  XXII.,  p.  ><Q.  , 
1773.     We  copy  them  verbatim. 


October  14, 


Lines  addressed  by  a  Husband  to  his  IF(/<*,  nfter  being  six 
years  married^  and  sharing  a  great  variety  of  fortune 
together. 

When  on  thy  bosom  I  recline, 
Enraptured  stiU  to  call  thee  micCi 

To  call  thee  mine  for  life  ; 
I  glory  in  the  sacred  ties 
Which  modern  ^'Hs  and  fools  despise, 

Of  husband  and  of  wife. 

One  mutual  flame  inspires  our  bliss. 
The  tender  look — the  ueltiHg  kiss, 

Ev'n  years  have  not  destroyed  : 
Some  sweet  sensation  ever  new 
Spring*  up,  and  prores  the  maxim  true, 

Chaste  love  can  ne'er  he  cloyed. 

Have  I  a  wish — 'tis  all  for  thee. 
Hast  then  a  wish — 'tis  all  for  me, 

So  soft  onr  moments  move  ; 
What  numbers  look  with  ardent  gaze, 
Well-pleased  to  see  our  happy  days. 

And  bid  us  live  and  love ! 

If  oare  arise  (and  cares  will  come) 
Thy  bosom  is  my  softest  home, 

I  lull  me  there  to  rest. 
And  is  there  anght  disturbs  my  fair, 
I  bid  her  sigh  out  all  her  care. 

And  los«  it  in  my  breast. 

Have  I  a  joy — 'tis  all  her  own, 
Or  hers  and  mine  are  all  but  one ; 

Our  hearts  are  so  eutwin'd, 
That,  like  the  ivy  round  tlie  tree, 
Bound  Hp  in  closest  amity, 

*Tis  death  to  be  disjoint. 
Edinburgh,  Oct,  11.  A  Happy  Husband. 

Now  Burns'  letter  concerning  the  song  is  dated 
April  1,  1785.     We  gi\re  a  passage — 

Oo  yester-een  we  had  a  rock  in' 

To  ca'  the  crack  and  weave  the  stockin*, 

An'  there  was  muckle  fun  and  jokin,' 

Te  needna  doubt ; 
At  length  we  had  a  hearty  gokin' 

At  saog  about. 

There  was  ae  sang  amang  the  rest, 
Aboon  them  a'  it  pleased  me  best, 
That  some  kind  husband  had  addresaed 

To  some  sweet  wife ; 
It  thirled  the  heart-strings  through  the  breast 

A'  to  the  life. 

Lapraik's  own  volume  of  "  poems"  (?)  did  not 
appear  until  1788  (Kilmarnock) ;  so  that  these 
**  Lines'*  in  the  magazine  appeared  nearly  twelve 
years  before  Bums's  "  Rockin',''  and  fifteen  before 
Lapraik's  own  volume.  Here  follows  Lapraik's 
flong ;  let  the  reader  compare  the  two : — 

When  I  upon  thy  bosom  lean, 

Enraptured  I  do  call  thee  mine, 
I  glory  in  those  sacred  ties 

That  made  us  one  who  once  were  twain. 
A  mutual  flame  inspires  us  both — 

The  tender  look,  tlie  meliing  kiss ; 
Even  years  shall  ne'er  destroy  onr  love — 

Some  sweet  sensation  new  wiU  rise. 

Have  I  a  wish  ? — 'tis  aU  for  thee ; 

I  know  thy  wish  is  me  to  please ; 
Our  momenta  pass  so  smooth  away. 

That  numbers  ob  us  look  and  gaze ! 
"WeU  pleaaed  to  see  our  happy  days, 

They  bid  us  live  and  still  lore  on  ; 
And  if  some  oares  should  chance  to  rise, 

Thy  bosom  still  shall  be  my  home. 


I'll  hide  me  there  and  take  my  rest ; 

And  if  that  aught  disturb  my  fair, 
I'll  bid  her  laugh  her  cares  all  out. 

And  beg  her  not  to  drop  a  tear. 
Have  I  a  joy  ? — ^*tis  all  her  own ; 

Her  heart  and  mine  are  all  the  same; 
They're  like  the  woodbine  round  the  tree, 

That's  twined  till  death  shall  us  difjoin." 

This  villanous  robbery  requires  no  comment 
The  crime  need  hardly  be  charged ;  it  is  too  open, 
too  palpable  to  stand  in  need  of  remark — save 
and  except  that  we  must  observe  that  evea  tbe 
'Mheft,''  the  transmogrification,  [or,  as  genial 
Shenstono  would  have  called  it,  the  neci-nauci- 
nihil! -pilifi'Cation,  is  most  clumsily  done — the 
little  Hip]x>crene  of  the  *' happy  husband"  is 
turued  to  milk  and  water. 

But  perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  choose  to 
suspect,  from  the  very  barefaced  nature  of  tlie 
fraud,  that  it  was  no  fraud  at  all ;  and  may  ask, 
''  Was  not  Lapraik  the  author  of  the  *  Lines'  in 
the  magazine  ?"  The  comparison  of  the  tiro  songs 
as  given  above  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  answer  to 
the  question;  but  let  us  look  at  the  following 
facts : — 

Lapraik  never  claimed  the  '^Lines'*  in  the 
magazine — never  alluded  to  them,  either  to  Bnms 
or  any  one  else.  And  again  tlie  ''Lines"  ire 
addressed  by  a  husband  to  his  wife  after  being  six 
years  married.  Now  the  Lapraik  matrimonul 
details  are  these : — He  took  to  wife  first,  Margaret 
Rankin,  of  Lochhead,  sister  of  ''rough,  rade, 
ready-witted  Eankin,"  in  1754.  Consequently, 
in  **  1773,"  he  had  been  nineteen  years  (not  six 
only)  a  husband.  But  his  first  wife  having  died, 
Lapraik,  early  in  1766,  married  Janet  Anderson, 
of  Lightshaw.  In  "  1773,"  in  tliia  case,  he  had 
been  seven  years  a  husband  (not  six  only).  Again, 
the  ''Lines"  in  tbe  magazine  are  dated  from 
Edinburgh  while  Lapraik  was  immured  as  a 
debtor  in  jail.  But,  finally,  Burns'  accoont  is, 
that  Lapraik  told  him  that  he  composed  the  song 

*  Bums's  improTementfl— living  touches — will  appear  from 
the  copy  which  he  transmitted  to  Johnson's  Masean.  We 
mark  them  hy  italics : — 

When  I  upon  thy  hosom  leai^, 

And  fondly  cia$p  tkee  aU  mjfain, 
I  fi^ory  in  the  sacred  ties 

That  made  us  ane  wha  anoe  were  twain. 
A  mutual  flame  inspires  us  baith — 

The  tender  lock,  the  melting  kiss ; 
Even  years  shall  ne'er  destroy  our  lova. 

But  only  gVe  us  change  o*  btist. 

Ha*e  I  a  wish  ?~  it's  a'  for  thee ! 

I  ken  thy  wish  is  me  to  pleaae ; 
Our  momenta  pass  sae  smooth  away. 

That  numbers  on  us  look  and  gase. 
Well  pleased,  they  see  our  happy  days, 

Nor  JSntn^M  »ei*  find9  aught  to  hlann : 
And  aye  token  weary  oatee  etrUe, 

Thy  bosom  still  shaU  be  my  bamo. 

I'll  lay  me  there  and  tak'  my  resti 

And  if  that  aught  disturbs  my  dear, 
I'U  bid  her  laugh  her  cares  away. 

And  beg  her  not  to  drap  a  tear. 
Ha'e  I  a  ioy  P — ^it's  a*  her  ain ; 

United  still  her  heart  and  mine ; 
They're  like  the  woodbine  round  the  tree. 

That's  twined  till  death  (hall  them  dujoio. 

It  was  making  bricks  without  straw.  Still  Bums  has  in- 
fused some  elegance,  nay  pathoi^  into  this  song;  Uioa£h,to 
our  seeming,  as  a  whole,  the  original  Happy  Husbifid's  Lmes 
are  to  be  preferred. 
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■*'  one  day  when  hia  wife  had  been  fretting  over 
iheir  miflfortnneB."    Now  these  misfortunes  origi- 
nated in  the  bursting  of  that  villanous  bubble, 
the  Ayr  Bank  (Douglas,  Heron  and  Go.)    Let  us, 
then,   attend  to  dates.    The  Ayr  Bank  finally 
closed  its  transactions  on  the   12th  of  August, 
1773,  that  is,  only  three  months  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  "  Lines"  in  the  magazine.    The  "  mis- 
fortunes" of  Lapraik  had  just  then  commenced ; 
for,  up  to  the  failure  of  the  bank,  he  was  secure 
in  his  compact  little  property  of  Dalfram.  Accord- 
ingly the  phrase,  **  sharing  a  great  variety  of 
fortune  together,"  was  quite  inapplicable  to  the 
experiences  of  "three  months,"  was  wholly  in- 
applicable to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lapraik,  in  October, 
1773.    There  cannot  be  a  question  that  Lapraik 
met  with  the  '^  Lines"  in  the  magazine,  and,  find- 
ing them  suitable  to  his  jail-position,  reproduced 
them  in  his  own  sorry  way — "  'tis  true,  'tis  pity, 
pity  'tb  'tis  true." 

Bat»  thirdly  and  lastly,  having  severed  La- 
praik's  cock-boat  from  Bums'  man-of-war,  it  falls 
to  UB  to  remove  a  weak  poem  from  the  editions  of 
Bums'  works.  In  the  same  '*  Edinburgh  Maga- 
zine," Vol.  III.  p.  135,  we  find  the  following — 
Dr.  Johnson's  felicitous  translation  of  which  will 
occur  to  the  reader's  memory : — 

ICOHS.   BBOCK8   A  80H   LIT. 

Theatre  des  ris  et  des  pleun, 
Lit  I  od  j«  nais  et  oi^  je  meura— 
Tu  nous  faiB  voir  combien  Toisins 
Sont  HOB  plaisirs  et  nos  chagrins. 

IMITATBD. 

Tboa  bed  in  which  I  first  began 
To  be  that  Tarions  creature,  man ; 
And,  when  again  the  fates  decree, 
The  place  where  I  must  cease  to  be : 


When  sickness  comes,  to  whcm  I  fly. 
To  sooth  my  psin  and  close  my  eye: 
When  cares  surround  me  where  I  weep, 
Or  lese  them  all  in  balmy  sleep : 
When  sore  with  labour  whom  I  court, 
And  to  thy  downy  breast  resort : 
Where  too  extatic  joys  I  find. 
When  deigns  my  Delia  to  be  kind ; 
And,  full  of  loTc  in  all  her  charms, 
Thou  gi/st  the  fair  one  to  my  arms : 
The  centre  thou  !  where  joy  and  pain. 
Disease  and  rest  alternate  reign  I 
InstructiTS  emblem  of  mankind, 
In  whom  those  opposites  are  joined ! 
Oh  I  if  within  thy  little  space 
So  many  different  scenes  have  place, 
Lessons  as  useful  shalt  thou  teach 
As  sages  dictate,  churchmen  preach ; 
And  man,  conyinced  by  thee  alone, 
This  great,  important  truth  shall  own, 
That  thin  partitions  do  divide 
The  bounds  where  good  and  ill  reside : 
That  nought  is  perfect  here  below; 
But  bliss  still  borders  upon  woe. 

These  verses  are  ascribed  to,  and  appear  in 
many  of  the  accredited  editions  of  the  poems  of 
Burns.  Now  Burns  was  bom  on  January  26th, 
1759,  and  consequently  the  verses  were  published 
only  a  few  weeks  after  the  gossips  had  **  keekit  i' 
the  loof  o'  Robin."  We  may  state  that  the  verses 
in  the  magazine  bear  the  initials  "  R.  B."  Who 
this  R.  B.  was  we  know  not;  but  the  French  sur- 
name Brock,  or  Brocks,  is  very  like  the  English 
"  brook,"  and  the  English  brook  is  represented  by 
the  Scottish  word  for  a  stream  "  bum,"  or  plural 
"  Bums,"  i.e.  streams  or  brooks.  Perhaps  this  was 
all  that  first  suggested  the  ascription  of  the  verses 
to  the  great  R.  B.,  whose  Atlantean  shoulders  have 
had  enough  in  this  way  to  support. 

Detector. 
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The  peculiar  merits  of  a  picture  always  depend 
more  upon  the  artist  who  paints  it  than  upon  the 
subject  painted.  Every  man  colours  his  canvas 
not  so  much  according  to  the  hues  of  nature  as 
according  to  the  medium  through  which  his  own 
idiosyncrasy  or  education  leads  him  to  look  upon 
the  objects  presented  to  his  view.  Some,  like 
Renabrandt,  are  fond  of  the  night  side  of  things, 
and  deal  in  sombre  colours  and  impenetrable 
shadows,  while  oAers,  like  Tmner,  pour  a  flood  of 
sunshine  upon  all  things,  and  bathe  the  whole 
world  in  light.  Your  true  connoisseur  never  objects 
to  either  mode  of  treatment.  He  knows  that 
troth  is  limited  to  neither  extreme,  and  that  it 
may  be  found  in  both,  and  that,  too,  with  all  the 
fidness  and  force  which  is  erroneously  supposed  to 
belong  exclusively  to  the  middle  path.  What  he 
desiderates  in  a  picture  is  a  sufficient  degree  of 
accuracy  in  the  general  details  to  transmit  resem- 
blance, combined  with  harmonious  colour,  artistic 


handling,  and  the  absence  of  all  trace  of  labour 
in  its  production.  Now  it  is  very  much  the  same 
qualities  which  the  reading  public  look  for  in  the 
writer  of  a  book  of  travels.  The  traveller  should 
paint  pictures  with  the  pen ;  his  pictures  should 
possess  sufficient  fidelity  to  be  readily  recognised, 
and  they  should  be  lightly  and  easily  sketched, 
that  they  may  be  as  easily  read.  A  book  of  travels 
thus  written,  whatever  be  the  characteristic  bias  of 
the  writer's  mind,  will  be  pretty  sure  of  readers ; 
and  tried  by  this  test  we  have  little  doubt  but  that 
the  volume  before  us  will  be  found  to  command  a 
very  tolerable  share  of  the  public  commendation. 
Mr.  Alton  is  a  Scotch  presbyter,  who  takes 
leave  of  his  congregation  to  wander  for  awhile  in 
the  Bible-lands  of  the  East  and  elsewhere.  His 
qualifications  for  a  traveller  are— a  fund  of  know- 
ledge, classical  and  Biblical,  upon  all  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  most  interesting  localities  of  his 
route — a    faculty    of   observation    which    leaves 


*  The  Lands  of  the  Messiah,  Mahomet,  and  the  Pope :  as  visited  in  1861.    By  John  Alton,  D.D.,  Minister  of  Polphintom 
A.  Fullarton  and  Co.,  London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh.    1862. 
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nothing  unremarked — ^a  constitution  proof  against 
fatigue  and  discomfort — a  genial  and  kindly  tem- 
per, only  roused  into  wrath  by  insult  or  imporjition 
— a  most  aflectionnto  remembmnce  of  the  goo:l 
friends  he  leaves  at  home — and,  last,  and  by  no 
means  least,  a  most  inveterate  habit  of  preaching 
and  quoting  Scripture  whenever  an  opportunity 
turns  up.  Add  to  these  qualificiitions  that  he  is 
the  most  simple-hearted  and  unsophisticated  T^Titer 
that  ever  ti'avelled  east,  >vebt,  north  or  south,  and 
the  description  of  our  author  is  complete. 

He  sailed  from  Southampton  about  the  *^Oth  of 
April,  1851,  in  the  Eipon  steamer,  touched  at 
Gibraltar  for  a  few  horn's,  and  thence  ou  to  ^lalta, 
^vhere  he  is  assailed  by  beggars  on  the  landing- 
place  bawling  out  "  Nic  inawjiare,''  and  elbow- 
room  is  only  to  be  purchased  by  *' kicks  and  licks" 
— where  he  and  his  companions,  in  climbing  the 
long  street  of  stairs,  **  toiled,  and  blew,  and  sweated, 
as  if  they  had  been  so  many  blackguards  con- 
demned t«>  the  treadmill ' — and  where  he  tried  the 
experiment  of  dining  on  flesh,  fish  and  fowl,  for 
a  halfpenny,  with  pomegranates,  lemons,  nectarines, 
figs,  grapes  and  melons  into  the  bargain,  and  found 
to  his  cost,  when  dinner  was  done,  that  the  baw- 
bee payment  was  a  traveller's  hoax.  He  anives 
in  Egypt  early  in  May,  where  he  takes  occasion, 
once  for  all,  to  sum  up  his  descriptions  of  oriental 
cities  in  the  following  graphic  compendium. 

A  fev  phrases,  were  they  even  j ambled  together  in  a 
glass  and  dra^n  out  at  random,  would  describe  any  one 
of  them :  such  as,  dirty  streets,  stinking  gutters,  narrow 
lanes,  filthy  rags,  starved  dogs,  stately  dromedaries,  stub- 
born donkeys,  lazy  lubbers,  cross-legged  Turks,  skulking 
Jews,  black  Nubians,  brown  Bedouins,  sounds  nneartlily, 
sights  disgusting,  smells  distressing,  grand  squares,  splen- 
did bazaars,  glittering  domes,  tapering  minarets,  dear  and 
dirty  hotels,  and  a  variety  of  other  such  elegant  expres- 
sions too  tedious  to  mention." 

He  gives  the  following  specimen  of  murderous 
savagery  practised  towards  an  unoffending  native. 

On  landing  at  Alexandria  I  saw  a  ship  ^unloading,  and 
box  by  box  were  being  baftded  to  the  lighter,  according  to 
the  number  each  respectively  bore.  Some  mistake,  more 
or  less  important,  had  apparently  been  made  by  one  of  the 
native  operatives  on  the  occasion.  Instantly  two  sticks 
were  laid  on  his  head  with  dreadful  effect.  The  poor  fel- 
low seemed  to  be  stunned  and  stupefied  for  a  time.  On 
tliis  account  it  probably  happened  that  he  fell  into  a  second 
siniilar  blunder,  when  a  stick  was  thrown,  not  horizontally, 
but  perpendicularly,  and  so  aimed  that  it  struck  the  socket 
of  the  eye.  In  one  moment  he  lost  the  sight  of  it,  and  the 
ball  hung  by  a  ligament  on  his  oheek.  He  uttered  a 
hideous  yell  and  staggered ;  notwithstanding  of  which  two 
other  cudgels  were  applied  to  his  arm  while  he  had  the 
power  to  hold  it  up  in  protection  of  his  head. 

Mr.  Aiton  exclaims,  "  Horror  of  horrors !"  and 
thinks  of  the  fidjibnent  of  propliecy — God  having 
been  pleased  '*  to  curse  this  garden  and  granary  of 
the  world"  and  to  permit  such  things.  He  does 
not  tell  us  that  he  brought  his  own  cudgel  to  bear 
on  tha  Jiead  of  the  torturing  miscreant  and  felled 
him  to  the  ground,  wliich  of  course  he  did  in- 
stinctively. 

On  the  Mahnaoudio  Canal,  in  the  barge  which 
conveyed  him  to  Atfeh,  he  and  his  party  were 
jammed  to  suffocation  and  feasted  on  by  millions 
t — he  fiianaged  to  stretch  his  "  carcase"  for  an 


hour  or  two  in  a  stinking  cabin ;  bat  to  sleep  \ra? 
impossible.  The  voyage  in  the  Nile-bjat  ta 
Cairo  was  no  better — the  boiler  bursting  foui- 
times,  and  the  passengers  being  at  Last  tran^sfeiTed 
to  another  steamer  ere  they  made  their  destina- 
tion. At  Cairo  he  visited  the  slave- market,  where 
he  questions  one  of  the  slaves  through  au  iuter- 
preter. 

I  asked  her  if  her  parents  were  allre.  A  large  tear  m 
ouce  rolled  down  her  check,  and  she  said,  "  Tbaiik  God, 
my  mother  was  dead  before  1  was  carried  off  from  luyown 
door."  She  was  jet  black,  from  Nubia,  and  all  but  quite 
naked.  Her  features  were  regular,  and  might  eveBbftTB 
been  considered  beautiful,  notwithstanding  her  negro  com- 
plexion, and  her  woolly  black  hair  woven  in  gresse  into 
liny  bristling  plaits,  lier  form  was  plump  and  gracefoJ, 
and  she  had  an  expression  of  very  thoughtful  meUnchyly 
on  her  face  ....  She  bad  twice  sought  the  opportanitj 
of  jumping  into  the  Nile,  when  brought  as  an  uawillmg 
captive  down  the  country. 

The  citadel,  with  Joseph  s  well,  and  the  scene 
of  the  massacre  of  the  Mamelukes,  are  next 
visited  and  described ;  and,  in  a  midnight  cnii^e, 
in  search  of  the  constellation  of  the  Soulhera 
Cross,  he  is  all  but  massacred  himself,  being  shot 
at  by  a  sentinel  whom  he  had  blundered  on  upon 
dutv.  Then  came  the  Pvramids,  for  which  he 
sets  out  alone  scon  after  midnight ;  arriving  about 
dawn,  he  scrambled  up  to  the  top  by  the  aid  of 
three  Ambs,  and  in  spite  of  a  couple  of  faiuting- 
fits,  and  one  of  bodily  fear,  produced  by  the 
alarming  gestures  of  his  Arab  guides.  In  descend- 
ing, these  geniuses  tried  the  old  dodge  of  extorliug 
backsheesh,  but  the  minister  is  too  deep  for  them, 
not  being  by  any  means  the  man  to  be  **  done"  bv 
such  ragamuflins.  He  propounds  a  whimsical 
theory  as  to  the  building  of  the  pyramids,  which, 
according  to  him,  are  the  work  of  **the  giants  of 
those  days,"  mentioned  in  Genesis,  of  which 
giants  the  Sphynx  was  certainly  one,  who  fell 
asleep  at  his  work  and  has  forgotten  to  awake. 
The  heat  to  which  he  was  exposed  from  the  son 
in  returning  from  this  expedition  was  so  great 
that  "  the  ends  of  the  hairs  of  tlie  head  wrinkled 
and  coiled  under  it,  and  the  fibres  of  a  feather 
started  and  shrank  from  it." 

The  ride  across  the  desert,  from  Cairo  to  Suez; 
is  a  very  capital  sketch,  and  brings  the  whole 
scene  distinctly  before  the  reader.  At  one  of  the 
stations  they  meet  the  homeward-bound  passen- 
gers. Ten  minutes  are  all  the  time  allowed  for 
recognition  and  exchange  of  compliments. 

A  stentorian  voice  cried  out.  **  Is  there  anybody  here  froa 
Perthshire  ?"  A  Highlander  sounded  with  a  nasal  twsag 
in  broad  Scots,  "  I  am  from  InTeineas.''  One  geBtleniu 
cried  out,  "  Are  the  Whigs  still  in  power  ?"  "  No, '  repliwl 
a  young  raltleskuU,  "  the  Queen  has  kicked  them  all  to 
the  deril  long  since.'  An  active  anxious-like  mcfchini 
from  Bombay,  with  cheeks  like  a  Chinese  pnisle,  asked 
very  earnestly,  "  Js  it  true  that  ft  war  has  broken  oat  be- 
tween E  ngland  and  Bussi^  ? '  *'  Yea,"  said  another ; "  and 
we  have  lost  three  seventy- fours  and  fi?e  frigates.  The 
price  of  tallow  from  the  Baltic  is  terribly  up  in  con- 
sequence ;  because  they  are  fighting  their  battles,  bodi  on 
sea  and  land,  by  candle-ligfat/'  &c.  &c.  Bat  soon  abois 
all  this  noise  and  confusion  the  unwelcome  sounds  were 
heard,  "  Time's  up !  time's  up  I*'  "  Take  your  seaia." 
"  Yellah— yellah !"  (get  on— get  on)  cried  ibc  Arabs. 
"  Where's  our  carriage  ?"  cried  two  females,  frantic  witb 
despair.    "  We  have  lost  the  Doctor,"  cried  one  of  them* 
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**  P«pt,  where  are  70a  ?"  roared  oat  a  tail  needle  of  a  bof  > 

•'  Oh,  Lerc  he  is."  "  Get  in — get  in — they  are  goiag  off,  and 
yoji  will  be  left  behind/'  •*  Slop  one  minute,  driver.'* 
*'  Farewell — God  bless  yon."  "  The  same  to  our  friends 
in  the  East" — and  in  a  minute  more  the  parties  separated. 

At  mean  and  miserable  Suez  Mr.  Alton  parted 
with  his  son  and  daughter,  who  were  bound  for 
India,  and  is  left  to  pursue  his  travels  without 
them.  Before  proceeding  on  his  route  he  devotes 
a  clmpter  to  the  subject  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  in 
support  of  tho  miracle  performed  to  facilitate  the 
passage  of  the  Israelites.  Having  settled  this 
question  on  the  side  of  orthodoxy,  he  hired  a  bjat, 
aud  dropped  down  the  stream  of  the  Nile  to 
Damietta.  The  boatmen,  as  u<?ual,  were  particu- 
larly courteous  and  humane,  disobedient  and  lazv. 
At  Damietta  he  was  jewed  by  Signor  Surror,  the 
Britisli  consul,  into  paying  fifty  dollars  for  a 
passage  in  a  rice-boat  to  JatTa ;  and  having  paid 
the  money,  waited  three  days  for  the  convenience 
of  the  Reis,  who  was  the  consul's  son-in-law.  At 
length  they  started,  when  it  appeared  the  Arab 
crew  did  not  know  how  to  work  the  vessel,  and  a 
voyage  that  should  have  been  performed  in  thirty- 
six  hours  consumed  a  whole  week,  there  being  no 
accommodation  but  hard  bags  of  rice  for  seats  by 
day  or  couches  by  night. 

The  journey  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  is  through 
a  rocky  aud  dangerous  route  much  infested  by 
robbers ;  and  our  author,  having  separated  from  his 
party,  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  plundered  by 
an  armed  and  mounted  Bedouin.  After  an  un- 
lucky fall  from  his  mule,  he  puts  up  for  the  night 
at  a  ruinous  convent,  where  he  dreams  that  he  is 
administering  the  sacrament  to  his  own  flock,  and 
that  the  clear  waters  of  a  spout  near  the  manse  of 
Bolpliinton  were  purling  down  his  burning  throat, 
which  refreshing  dream  concludes  with  a  vision  of 
his  old  enemy,  'Mike  a  burning  baboon  led  on  by 
Satan  in  a  red-hot  chain,"  which  turned  out  to  be 
his  servant  Solomon  leading  his  donkey  by  a 
halter.  Tiie  party  fortunately  arrived  at  Jeru- 
salem without  further  accident,  and  entered  at  the 
Bethlehem  gate.  We  must  pass  over  the  good 
minister  s  narrative  of  his  visits  to  the  numberless 
shrines  of  modern  Jerusalem  and  its  immediate 
vicinity — merely  remarking  that  having  paid  his 
devotions  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  devoutly 
remembered  his  sins  befoi*e  (jod,  and  all  the 
places  and  persons  in  the  East  Indies  and  in 
Europe  most  near  and  dear  to  him,  he  plucked  a 
flower,  which  was  afterwards  sent  home  to  his 
dear  daughter  Maggie — and  then  gave  place  to 
other  worshippers.  The  pious  reflections  of  tlie 
good  man  are  most  abundant  in  this  portion  of  the 
narrative ;  but  beyoud  them  there  is  little  or 
nothing  of  novelty  to  offer  to  the  reader.  He  sees 
no  reason  why  doubts  as  to  the  actual  identity  of 
particular  spots  should  interfere  with  the  devo- 
tional feelinfj  of  the  ChristLin  pilgrim — observing 
with  regard  to  the  place  shown  as  that  where  the 
cock  crew  to  Peter;  "that  whether  this  be  the 
place  or  not  it  is  nearly  impossible  now  to  deter- 
mine, nor  is  it  of  much  importance  whether  or  no." 
Too  much  exactness  in  his  view  is  hurtful  aud  not 


'  pivjfi table — a  view  in  which  he  Ls  by  no  means 
singular,  having  Chateaubriand,  Lamar  tine,  and 
some  millions  of  less  celebrated  pilgrims  on  his 
side.  The  stranger  cannot,  however,  be  too  exact 
in  avoiding  the  mosques  of  the  Mussulmans — oi>r 
authors  friend  haviug  nearly  lost  his  life  b}'  acci- 
dentally strayuig  into  the  Mosque  of  Omar. 

It  was  stantliug  open,  and  he  naturally  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  stepping  into  the  area  aud  looking  (juietly 
round  the  premises,  lie  did  not  know  that  the  giouud  on 
which  he  trod  was  reckoned  too  holy  by  the  Mahometan 
saints  to  be  polluted  witli  the  foot  of  a  Nazarene.  The 
cry  of  indignation  was  raised,  and  in  one  minute  a  crowd 
rushed  forth  and  begun  to  stone  him  aa  if  to  death.  For- 
tunately he  fuuud  sLelter  at  hand  in  the  house  of  one  of 
the  higher  authorities  of  tbc  place,  and  thus  his  life  was 
saved  in  the  meantime.  But  he  was  detained  as  a  pri- 
soner to  answer  in  a  more  legal  way  for  the  pollution.  He 
tried  to  speak,  but  he  was  not  understood,  and  he  had  no 
interpreter,  Solomon  having  at  his  own  request  gone  with 
me.  Fortunately  it  occurred  to  him  to  present  his  teskerr, 
or  permission  to  travel  in  the  Turkish  dominions.  This 
calmed  their  fury  a  little ;  and^  after  a  long  consultation 
amongst  themselves,  they  presented  him  with  coffee,  sot 
him  at  liberty,  aud  guarded  him  home. 

Having  visited  Betlilehera,  and  prayed  with  his 
friend  in  the  sUible  where  the  Redeemer  was  born, 
he  returned  to  the  Holy  City  and  hired  a  caval- 
cade of  armed  Arabs,  a  gang  of  fellows  who  were 
habitual  robbers,  but  faithful  as  an  escort  when  em- 
ployed, being  responsible  to  the  British  Consul 
for  every  party  of  Englishmen  entrusted  to  their 
charge.  Under  the  protection  of  these  rascals  lie 
set  forth  on  an  expedition  to  Jericho,  Jordan,  and 
the  Dead  Sea.  He  finds  things  on  his  route  very 
much  as  they  were  in  the  times  of  old  Judea — 
women  with  water- pots  on  their  heads,  or  grinding 
at  the  mill — the  men  winnowing  barley  in  the 
threshing-floor — and  the  oxen  treading  out  the 
corn,  "  unmuzzled  as  ever ;"  and  assures  us  that 
the  traveller  in  going  down  to  Jericho  from  Jeru- 
salem, is  still  as  liable  to  fall  among  thieves,  or  to 
be  shot  by  the  robbers  musket  from  behind  a  rock,  as 
he  was  in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  when  Jesns  spoke  his 
parable.  He  found  that  all  that  now  represents 
Jericho  is  a  miserable  Mahommedan  village,  where, 
though  made  much  of  by  the  chief,  he  had  to  sleep 
in  a  shed  in  company  with  a  large  flock  of  donkeys 
and  dromedaries,  cowa  and  calves,  horses  and  foals, 
penned  in  for  the  night,  together  with  goats,  sheep, 
kids,  lambs,  cats,  and  hens ;  one  of  the  goats  taking 
a  particular  fancy  to  become  his  bed-fellow,  ^^'e 
must  pass  the  description  of  Jordan  and  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  the  theory  (no  new  one)  which  Mr.  Alton 
propounds  to  dispose  of  the  water  which  flows 
into  the  old  valley  of  Sodom.  We  have  yet  a  long 
way  to  go,  and  our  limits  admonish  us  to  be  brief. 
The  visit  to  the  Dead  Sea  accomplished,  our  traveller 
and  his  friend  bid  farewell  to  Jerusalem,  and  make 
again  for  Jaffa,  through  Gibeon,  Emmaus,  Beth- 
horon,  and  Lydda.  The  route  is  enlivened  by  a 
battle  with  a  dog,  to  whose  nose  and  fore^legs  the 
minister  6  cudgel  spoke  a  language  intelligible  to  the 
curs  of  all  countries,  the  battle  being  for  the  sake 
of  a  bed — by  the  sight  of  a  marvellous  mirage,, 
which  helped  the  author  to  a  bottle  of  port-wine — 
and  by  the  flight  ofhimandhis  friend  from  Lydda^ 
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whence  they  were  pelted  by  a  shower  of  etones 
from  the  rabble. 

The  party  arrive  at  Jaflfe  just  in  time  to  catch 
the  Levant  steamer,  which  was  due  there  the  next 
day.  It  was  no  easy  business,  however,  to  get  on 
board  as  she  lay  in  the  offing.  The  Arab  water- 
men, whom  the  writer  describes  as  the  greatest 
scoundrels  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  tried  every 
manoBuvre  to  defeat  their  purpose;  and  to  effect 
the  transit,  the  minister  was  obliged  to  seize  the 
skipper  by  the  throat,  half-choking  him,  and 
threaten  to  throw  him  headlong  into  the  sea.  As 
it  was  they  did  not  get  on  board  without  being 
fleeced  of  backsheesh,  and  one  of  them  robbed  of 
his  purse.  On  board  the  Levant,  steaming  along 
the  coast  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and  stopping  at 
all  the  principal  stations,  the  author  had  a  fine  op- 
portunity of  visiting  various  places  which  he  had 
long  desired  to  see.  This  ground  has  been  gone 
over  so  many  times,  that  we  may  be  excused  from 
following  him.  By  this  time  he  was  grown  so 
hardened  a  traveller  as  to  make  light  of  annoyances 
which  would  have  staggered  a  novice.  Mosqui- 
toes, beetles,  lizards,  snakes,  and  spiders  as  big  as 
pigeons'  eggs  are  nothing  to  him.     Says  he— 

If  a  snake  sbonld  affectionately  twine  round  your  neok 
before  morning,  what  for  no  ?  It  will  keep  you  warmer, 
and  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  stands  only  in  98  degrees ; 
and  besides,  the  embraces  of  this  domestic  are  never  to  be 
compared  to  the  withering  grasp  of  the  boa-oonstrictor. 
And  as  to  the  fleas  and  mosquitoes,  hsTing  been  in  Egypt 
yen  have  surely  learned  long  since  to  endure  them.  When 
you  rise  in  the  morning  there  is  nothing  wrong  after  all, 
only  the  mosquitoes  have  punished  you  as  severely  about 
the  eyes,  as  if  your  head  had  been  put  into  chancery  by 
Tom  Crib  in  a  boxing-match. 

The  author  excuses  himself  from  visiting  Baal- 
bec  and  Damascus,  on  the  ground  of  the  danger  of 
the  excursion,  of  which  he  had  but  too  good  proof, 
in  an  assault  made  upon  the  crew  of  the  steamer 
while  on  shore  for  the  purpose  of  bathing.  He 
bids  adieu  with  reluctance  to  the  land  of  the  Mes- 
siah, and  now  longs  for  home. 

As  the  head  of  an  affectionate  family,  I  longed  for  home. 
And  as  the  minister  of  a  beloved  parish,  I  felt  very  desirous 
now  to  get  back  to  my  spiritual  employment,  and  to  com- 
memorate  again  with  my  people  the  love  of  a  once  cruci- 
fied but  now  highly  exalted  Redeemer.  No  pen  can 
express  what  a  charm  hangs  around  the  heart  of  a  tra- 
veller when,  in  a  far  distant  land,  he  thinks  day  and  night 
of  home.  No  heart  can  conceive  on  these  occasions  how 
much  is  embraced  in  the  home  of  a  father.  And  oertoinly 
the  Bible  and  a  minister's  responsibility  in  time  and  eter- 
nity should  teach  him  how  much  is  comprehended  in  the 
pious  home  of  a  manse,  and  in  the  many  and  important 
duties  of  a  parish,  however  small.  Delightful,  when  I  re 
turned  home,  I  found  everybody  well,  and  that  not  one 
parishioner  had  died  during  my  long  absence  ! 

Passing  over  a  long  chapter  on  the  condition  of 
the  Jews,  which,  however,  is  well  worthy  of  pe- 
rusal, we  may  follow  the  author  making  the  grand 
circuit  up  the  eastern  shores  of  the  whole  Levant, 
over  the  sea  of  Pamphylia,  through  the  Mgem 
Sea,  along  a  great  part  of  the  Archipelago,  and  up 
to  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna.  He  gives  a  horrible  ac- 
count of  Scanderoon,  whose  inhabitants  have  an 
unearthly  yellow  tinge,  with  faces  like  corpses  that 
have  been  buried  for  a  time.  Here  he  picks  up 
with  the  medical  superintendent  of  the  quarantine, 


who  sticks  to  him  for  some  time,  and  whom  lie 
thus  describes : — 

He  had  only  been  resident  for  a  few  weeks,  and  be  kept 
company  with  me  up  to  Constantinople.  But  had  he 
escaped  half  hanged  from  a  gallows  he  could  not  have  looked 
more  horrid.  He  was  seldom  a  minute  entirely  free  from 
ague  and  anxiety.  He  had  no  appetite,  and  his  bovels 
were  dreadfully  disordered.  He  served  quarantine  with  me, 
in  the  same  apartment,  for  five  days  at  Smyrna;  and  we 
sailed  for  a  thousand  miles  together  in  one  steamer  aftei 
another,  and  during  that  time  his  whole  converaation  wu 
about  infection,  miasma,  diarrhoea  and  death. 

The  description  of  the  quarantine  at  Smyrna, 
by  the  way,  is  most  nauseating  and  humiliating; 
but  it  is  too  long  to  be  transferred  to  ourcoltunos. 
The  author  made  the  best  of  it,  and  employed  the 
enforced  leisure  of  the  quarantine  in  working  up 
the  arrears  of  his  journal,  and  sometimes  in  waah* 
ing  his  own  linen. 

Escaped  from  quarantine,  Mr.  Aiton  visits  the 
seven  churches  situated  around  Smyrna  like  a 
crescent,  and  the  old  classic  ground  of  Homer's 
heroes,  at  neither  of  which  have  we  time  to  panse, 
but  must  land  him  by  a  short  cut  at  Constanti- 
uople,  which  he  describes  as  presenting  at  a  dis- 
tance a  scene  of  overpowering  magnificence— a 
panorama  of  domes  covered  with  bronze  and  gKt- 
tering  in  the  sun,  with  a  mixture  of  cypress-trees, 
houses,  gardens  and  mosques,  &c.  &c.,  and  ail  oc- 
cupying the  noblest  position  in  the  world  for  a 
great  capital.    But  once  set  foot  on  the  soil,  and 

Eyerything  seems  to  be  as  disgasting  as  possible;  the 
streets  are  narrow,  dark,  dirty  and  wet;  the  houses  m 
low  and  shapeless,  like  garden  tool-hoases,  and  eterj  vin- 
dew  is  shut  up  to  prevent  the  passing  infidel  from  obuin- 
ing  a  glimpse  within.  The  style  of  architecture  im  (tntasiM 
and  extravagant  The  houses  are  mostly  of  wood,  paiated 
red  on  the  roof;  and  everywhere  there  is  a  vast  Tuietyof 
glaring  colours  and  a  great  profusion  of  gilding. 

The  streets  are  miserably  paved,  full  of  holei  filled  with 
mud,  and  crowded  with  snarling  dogs  tearing  at  th« 
oarease  of  a  dead  donkey,  or  that  of  a  dromedsrj  hilf 
rotten ;  and  there  are  the  natives  stepping  over  it,  or  witt- 
ing  around  it,  waiting  patiently  till  the  dogs  or  the  sss 
entirely  destroy  it. 

One  evening,  seeing  a  steamer  advertised  to  sail 
to  the  head  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  to  return  to 
the  Golden  Horn  early  next  morning,  the  aathor 
joined  the  excursionists.  He  happened  to  be  the 
only  Englishman  on  board,  l^oticing  his  seedy 
and  travel-worn  costume,  the  Turks  took  it  into 
their  heads  that  he  was  in  distress.  One  of  them 
produced  a  purse,  and  went  round  the  deck  making 
a  collection  for  him,  to  which  all  contributed  libe- 
rally, and  then,  in  broken  English,  begged  bis  ac- 
ceptance of  it — 

For  a  moment  [says  the  writer]  my  feelings  overpowcn* 
me  so  that  I  could  not  even  speak;  but  at  last,  in  d» 
kindest  manner  I  could  ...  I  assured  them  thtt  I  ha^ 
plenty  of  money  to  take  me  home  in  the  enjoyment  of  evo? 
comfort,  and  that,  when  at-home,  I  had  as  much  aa  I  eooli 
make  a  good  use  of;  and  to  convinoe  them  of  (he  fwl  I 
pulled  out  my  own  hag  of  new-coined  sovereigns,  which  I 
had  got  in  the  Bank  of  England  the  day  befere  I  w\ta 
which  still  made  a  respectable  dbplay,  notwithstanding  thst 
their  numbers  were  somewhat  diminished.  TbeTorks  tba 
told  me  that,  some  years  ago,  when  the  Bussiaas  tfazeaiefiea 
to  bring  down  a  squadron  from  the  Black  Sea,  the  Esgtiflb 
war-fleet  came  up  from  Malta,  and  cruized  off  the  oxmih  w 
the  Hellespont,  and  were  thus  the  means,  under  God,  « 
preserving  ihe  cspital  from  destruction ;  and  that  tb(i«- 
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{ore,  no  rospeotable  Eoglishmau  would  ever  be  permitted 
to  want  ^vhile  in  Constantinople. 

Our  autlior  contrasts  the  moderation  of  the  Turk 
with  tlio  intemperance  of  the  Christian,  and  pro- 
poses, as  a  cure  for  drunkenness,  the  vice  of  northern 
climat»^s,  in  case  nothing  else  shall  be  found  ef- 
tective,  the  Sultan's  summary  process  of  staving 
the  ca.>l\s  and  hanging  the  spirit-dealer  at  his  own 
shop-dooi'.  He  vindicates  the  character  of  the 
Turks,  but  admits  that  their  kingdom,  having  sur- 
vived tlio  u*^ual  period,  is  slowly  dying  of  old  age ; 
and  attributes  their  decay  to  the  use  of  opium, 
tobacco  and  coffee,  to  their  filth,  and  to  their  prac- 
tice of  iH)lygamy. 

From  Constantinople  Mr.  Aiton  sailed  for 
Greece,  and  landed  at  Syra  in  time  to  meet  their 
Grecian  luajesties,  who  came  on  a  visit  to  the 
isknd.  He  was  honoured  by  the  notice  of  the 
royal  pair,  and  might  have  been  present  at  a  grand 
ball  in  the  evening,  from  which  pleasure  he  was 
debarred  by  his  long  white  beard  and  the  condition 
of  his  liiien  dress,  "  which  had  been  three  times 
washed,  and  deserved  to  be  washed  again" — besides, 
he  could  not  dance  in  a  pair  of  worn-out  shoes. 
He  arrives  in  due  time  at  Athens,  and,  having 
given  the  tenters  the  slip,  proceeds  to  view  the 
lions  of  the  city  and  neighbourhood.  He  com- 
pares Athens  to  Edinburgh,  and  gives  the  palm  to 
Auld  Reekie.  He  sees  everything  that  is  to  be 
seen,  and  manages  the  business  with  a  most  praise- 
worthy economy.  As  to  the  character  of  the  mo- 
dem Athenians,  he  speaks  sufficiently  plain  : — 

St.  Paul  pronounced  them  to  be  liars  always,  and  they 
are  so  sdll,  without  exception  and  on  every  occasion.  For 
instance,  should  a  stranger  be  making  his  way  with  diffi- 
culty to  .-my  particular  locality  in  Athens,  and  should  he 
inquire  at  the  first  well-dressed  person  he  may  happen  to 
meet,  it  is  ten  to  one  bat  that  he  withholds  the  information, 
or  that  he  gives  a  wrong  direction.  Wlien  he  has  done  so, 
he  stands  still,  keeping  his  eye  on  the  wanderer  for  a  time, 
that  he  may  enjoy  the  sport  of  his  perplexity.  Nay,  he 
will  tell  what  he  has  done  to  another,  and  both  will  join  in 
the  laugh, 'thinking  that  something  very  dexterous  has  been 
accomplished.    I  experienced  this  several  times. 

After  twice  submitting  to  quarantine,  once  at 
Syra  and  once  at  the  Pirteus,  our  traveller  sailed  from 
Athens  to  Malta  in  a  French  steamer,  where  he  has 
to  put  up  with  some  gasconading  on  the  score  of 
French  naval  prowess.  The  French  steamers  in 
tlie  Levant  and  Mediterranean  are  thus  briefly 
summed  up  : — 

They  are  one  and  all  lazy,  dirty  tubs,  to  be  avoided  as 
much  as  the  yellow  fever  by  every  English  gentleman.  The 
accommodation  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  Austrian 
steamers — the  filth  and  vermin  are  worse  than  those  of 
Egypt.  The  passengers  are  actually  starved;  English 
travellers  are  insulted  by  Frenchmen,  and  rendered  as 
uncomfortable  as  possible  by  the  authorities  on  board. 
They  are  cheated  on  every  hand,  and  a  different  rate  of 
charge  is  brought  against  them,  iScc. 

At  l^lalta  he  was  again  placed  in  quarantine, 
without  being  permitted  to  land  on  the  island,  but 
was  transferred  to  another  steamer,  in  which  he 
sailed  to  Naples,  touching  by  the  way  at  Syracuse. 
At  Naples  he  was  pestered,  as  is  the  fashion  just 
now,  by  the  sbirri  of  the  monster  Bomba,  who 
could  not  comprehend  his  plain  dealing,  but  took, 
or  pretended  to  take,  him  for  a  revolutionary,  and 


delayed  his  departure — when,  having  visited  Pom- 
peii and  Herculaneum,  he  wished  to  go  on  to 
llome.  He  obtained  his  passport  at  length  by 
threatening  with  clenched  fist  a  sneering  official, 
and  got  on  board  a  steamer  bound  for  Civita  Vecchia. 
On  the  road  from  Civita  Veochia  to  Rome  he  met 
two  empty  carts,  nothing  more  nor  less,  in  the 
whole  grand  approach  from  the  only  harbour  of 
the  capital  of  Italy.  No  trace  of  prosperous  in- 
dustry meets  the  eye  along  the  whole  road — in  the 
cultivation  of  the  fields  there  is  an  evident  neglect 
of  all  the  approved  modes  of  turning  land  into 
profit — and  the  roads  appear  not  to  have  been  re- 
paired since  the  time  of  the  twelve  Csesars. 

About  thirty  miles  sonth  from  Civita  Vecchia,  half  a 
dozen  of  armed  dragoons  scampered  up,  and  said  some- 
thing lo  the  several  vettnrinos,  or  drivers,  when  they  turned 
their  carriages  aside,  and  almost  into  the  ditches,  and  got 
down  and  held  their  horses  by  the  head,  apparently  with 
great  care.  After  a  time,  a  rumble  of  several  carriages 
and  cavalry  was  heard.  When  these  passed  us  at  a  hand 
canter,  our  drivers  seemed  to  tremble,  and  they  bowed 
themselves  to  the  dust  On  inquiring,  I  found  that  the 
party  consisted  of  the  cardinal  I  had  seen  at  Civita  Vecchia, 
who  was  now  galloping  home  to  St.  Peter's,  to  be  in  time 
for  his  dinner.     Humble,  pious  lad ! 

He  makes  good  use  of  his  time  while  at  Rome, 

climbing  to  the  very  summit  of  St.  Peter's,  gazing 

upon  the  marvels  of  the  Vatican,  and  exploring 

the   antiquities   of    the  place.     Concerning  the 

seven  hilled  city  he  sa^'s : 

If  ever  the  devil  really  held  a  vanity  fair  in  ^is  world 
and  set  up  in  it  toy-shops,  swinging-machines,  hobby- 
horses, panoramas,  show.^,  circuses,  theatres,  brothels, 
shooting-galleries,  bill iard> tables,  brandy-palaces,  and 
gaming-houses,  it  must  have  been  in  Rome.  I  had  heard 
of  the  craters  of  Mount  Etna,  of  Stromboli,  and  of  Vesa- 
vius  being  the  mouths  of  hell,  but  they  are  not  half  so  like 
it  as  this  city  is,  filled  with  all  manner  of  spiritual  and 
temporal  abominations.  .  .  .  Veiily  has  this  Babylon  the 
Great  become  the  habitation  of  devils,  and  the  hold  of 
every  foul  spirit,  and  a  cage  of  every  nnolean  and  hateful 
bird,  and  all  nations  have  drank  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath 
of  her  fornications.  Here,  sitting  on  every  one  of  the  seven 
hills,  sleeping  in  the  Vatican,  and  performing  high  mass  in 
St  Peter*s,  may  certainly  be  seen  the  great  whore  which 
did  corrupt  the  eartli  with  her  fornication. 

But  his  account  of  Rome  is  very  much  pushed 
aside  to  make  room  for  a  dissertation  on  Popery, 
which  we  must  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the 
reader — recording,  however,  the  Scotch  minister's 
advice  to  travellers  to  Rome. 

Let  travellers  beware  of  going  to  Borne,  or,  at  any  rate, 
of  remaining  long  in  that  city  of  spiritual  temptation.  I 
trembled  for  a  time  at  some  of  the  sights  and  sounds, 
then  I  saw  and  heard  them  with  complacency,  then  with 
pleasmre  and  desire  to  see  and  hear  them  again.  When  I 
shut  my  eyes  in  the  splendid  Vatican,  at  one  of  the  high 
masses,  and  listened  to  the  gorgeous  sounds  of  the  grand 
music,  verily  I  thought  I  was  going  by  railway  to  heaven 
in  a  first-class  carriage,  well-cushioned  and  altogether  very 
comfortable.  But  I  began  to  feel  that  I  had  taken  my  seat 
in  a  down-train,  and  1  left  Borne  as  fast  as  I  could  for 
fear. 

So  he  scampers  back  to  Civita  Vecchia,  and 
leaves  the  coast  in  another  French  steamer,  where 
his  berth  would  not  have  contained  his  coffin,  had 
he  been  dead,  and  where  everything  was  scarce, 
dirty  and  deal*.  It  is  good  enough,  however,  to 
carry  him  to  Leghorn,  where,  in  the  family  of  his 
brother,  a  retired  surgeon,  and  in  the  society  of  a 
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couiitiyman,  he  reposes  for  ten  days,  and  refits  his 
wardrobe  ere  proceeding  homewards.  From  Leg- 
horn he  visits  Pisa  and  Florence,  and  then  bids 
farewell  to  Italy.  While  sailing  past  Toulon,  in 
his  passage  to  Marseilles,  he  meets  with  the  fol- 
lowing untowai*d  calamity. 

I  was  sitting  on  the  deck  .  .  .  cliatting  gaily  with  aloqita- 
ciouB  Frenchman,  when  a  momentary  bolt  of  wind  lifted 
up  my  broad-brimcied  straw  hat,  whieh  I  had  purchased 
in  Malta  when  outward-bound,  and  worn  through  all  the 
regions  of  the  East,  and  carried  it,  and  my  wig  in  the 
crown  of  it,  over  into  the  ocean.  I  made  an  effort  to  save 
it ;  and  might  have  fallen  overboard  had  not  monsienr 
oanght  me,  crying  out  Afon  Dieu  so  loud  that  everybody 
turned  round.  These  well-worn  relics  of  my  pilgrimage 
had  scarcely  fallen  into  the  sea  when  a  monster  of  the 
deep,  with  a  mouth  like  a  mill-door,  snapped  them  down 
to  the  bottom.  I  was  right  glad  that  my  head  was^not  in 
it.  My  black  hat,  which  I  had  taken  from  Europe,  had 
perished  long  before,  so  that  I  put  a  large  white  handker- 
chief round  my  head  like  a  turban,  and  being  dressed  from 
top  to  toe  in  white  linen,  well-washed  at  Leghorn,  I  landed 
at  the  focus  of  French  commerce  with  the  Levant,  alto- 
gether in  the  costume  of  a  Turk. 

From  Marseilles  to  Paris  is  hut  a  step  to  a  tra- 
veller who  has  gone  over  ten  thousand  miles  of 
ground  ;  and  of  Paris  our  traveller,  like  a  sensible 
man,  declines  to  say  anything  more  than  that  it  is 
a  huge,  flat  J  tame  city,  which  everybody  has  seen. 
Besides,  says  he — 

The  space  allotted  me  is  now  filled  up ;  when  writuag 


thii  it  is  far  past  midnight ;  everybody  is  in  bed  hours 
ago;  the  fire  has  burnt  out;  there  is  not  half-au-incli  of 
candles  before  me;  ray  feet  are  cold;  and  to-morrow mcrn- 
iug  I  must  start  by  six  o'clock  to  attend  the  General  Ai- 
sembly,  of  which  I  happen  to  be  an  insignificant  member. 
So  without  saying  a  word  of  Versailles,  which  I  visite-J  ofi 
tlie  day  of  the  eclipse,  or  of  anything  else  in  France,  1 
must  bid  the  reader  good  momiug,  and  get  into  b#d  a* 
sQugly  as  I  cau.  Now,  although  I  say  it  that  should  not 
say  it,  I  have  made  out  as  long  and  interesting  a  journty 
in  as  short  a  time,  aud  on  as  little  expense  (averagiitg  a 
sovereign  a  day  for  four  months),  as  any  white  man,  nui 
an  American,  ever  accomplished.  But  whether  I  ha\e 
written  as  good  a  volume  or  no  it  is  a  different  story. 

A  good  night  s  rest  to  thee,  honest  man !  Tiiou 
hast  written  a  most  amusing  book,  as  well  as  oue 
that  may  be  instructive  to  thy  flock.  Thou  sL:dt 
be  called  the  Bozzy  of  the  Mediterranean — a 
tille  thou  hast  rightly  earned.  AVhen  Boreas  Ujre 
off  thy  hat  and  wig  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  it  was  at 
the  command  of  Neptune,  who  wished  to  presene 
them  as  a  memorial  of  thy  visit.  It  was  a  dol- 
phin, whose  mouth  thou  hast  innocently  maligned, 
that  received  the  hat  and  wig  of  the  minister  of  Dol- 
phin-town. Wo  are  glad  as  thou  art  that  thy  head 
was  not  in  it — seeing  that  when  we  come  into  thy 
parish  we  intend  to  hear  thee  preach,  unless,  which 
fate  forbid  !  we  should  be  in  a  worse  condition  tLoji 
thy  poor  Scanderoon  frieiid. 
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While  pursuing,  in  our  former  notice  of  this 
subject,  the  movements  of  the  German  power  in 
Italy,  and  the  concomitant  progress  of  the  House 
of  Savoy,  fronl  the  commencement  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, we  left  without  mention  two  celebrated 
states  of  that  country — Genoa  and  Venice ;  for 
those  republics  presented  too  few  instances  of  ter- 
ritorial modiiicatiou  to  need  particular  notice 
during  the  period  through  which  we  were  passing. 
Indeed,  with  one  exception,  such  modifications 
were  unimportant  That  exception  was  the  aban- 
donment of  Goraica  by  the  Genoese ;  and  even  in 
that  the  importance  was  less  in  respect  to  the  loss 
to  them  of  so  troublesome  a  possession,  than  of 
the  acquisition  to  its  new  possessors.  With  regard 
to  these  latter,  indeed,  the  importance  is  a  reflected 
one,  the  result  of  personal  association,  rather  than 
of  any  great  accession  of  substantial  power.  With- 
out the  aocldent  of  Napoleon,  the  annexation  of 
Corsica  to  France  would  All  a  page  of  but  me- 
diocre interest  in  the  annals  of  the  latter  country. 
As  to  Venice,  for  the  modiflcations  of  her  terri- 
tory, during  the  time  occupied  by  the  many 
changes  in  Italy,  between  the  treaties  of  Utrecht 
and  Aix^la-Clmpelle,  we  most  seek  elsewhere.  Its 
Itnlian  terra  firma  continued  wiimpaired.  It  U 
in  the  Moroa,  ^  in  Dalmatian  in  the  Arclxipelago, 
that  tiie  oonirse  oi  Venetigu  fortunes  is  then  to  be 
tracked.    Ou.i  of  Italy  was  whatever  Venice  lost 


or  won.     The  retention  by  that  republic  of  its 
extra-Italic  possessions  was  dependent  on  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Emperor  against  the  Ottomans ;  and, 
in  truth,  its  tenure  of  {{zltaUan  soil  does  not  seem 
to  us  to  have  been  entirely  free  from  hazard.     As 
we  look  at  the  disposition  and  character  of  the 
last  century,  at  the  means  which  its  princes  found 
to  reconcile,  by  reciprocal  license,  their  resj>ectlve 
perpetrations;  at  the  desire  manifested,  on  m^re 
than  one  occasion,  by  the  Court  of  Vienna,  to  get 
rid  of  the  disjecta  membra  of  its  empire,  and  t^ 
draw  the  circle  closer  round  the  capital-scat  of  23 
power,  and  at  the  tempting  feebleness  of  Venioe 
herself,  we  oro  rather  inclined  to  wonder  that  rho 
spoliations  of  Campo  Formio  were  not  anticipatvd 
by  some  years.     Throughout  the  various  Iialiia 
wars  of  the  century,  the  Republic  had  maintiduij. 
a  strict — but  scarcely  an  armed — neutrality ;  a.J 
whether  any  suspicions  of  such  nnscrnpulous  vlti- 
signs  as  we  have  hinted  at  on  the  side  of  the  im- 
perial power  were  entertained  or  no,  certain  it  :^ 
that  the  protection  looked  to  by  Venice  agal;^: 
the  Ottomans  was  against   an  enemy  becomiiig 
year  by  year  less  dangerous  than  the  protectur* 
We  repeat,  then,  that  it  is  only  strange  that  the 
integrality  of  the  territory  between  the  Adda  anJ 
the  Adriatic  was  respected  so  long  in  suck  a 
century. 

With  the  single  exception,  then,  of  the  abscls- 
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sion  of  an  insular  member  of  its  system,  tlie  ter- 
rituiial  condition  of  Italy  remained  as  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1848,  had  left  it. 

The  alliance  of  Versailles  (between  France  and 
Austria,  and  which  has  been  called  "  the  unnatural 
alliance")  was  the  key  to  the  secret  of  Italian 
tranquillity  during  the  Seven  Years'  War ;  and  the 
effects  of  that  alliance  continued  in  that  country 
after  its  immediate  purpose  had  ceased  (not,  indeed, 
with  successful  issue)  in  Germany,  until  the  great 
troubling  of  political  waters  that  arose  in  the  con- 
cluding decade  of  the  last  century.  When  we 
add  (if,  indeed,  it  is  worth  while  to  do  so),  that  the 
legation  of  Ferrara  extended  north  of  the  Po,  to 
the  Tartaro,  and  that  the  little  republic  of  Lucca, 
with  its  select  Siffnoria,  attached  from  long  an- 
tiquity to  imperial  interests — Ghibelline  still  in 
spirit — remained,  as  it  had  remained  throughout 
the  mutations  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  century, 
in  undisturbed  occupancy  of  its  narrow  corner  on 
the  shores  of  the  Ligurian  Gulf,  we  believe  we 
have  put  the  reader  fairly  in  possession  of  the  ter- 
ritorial constitution  of  Italy,  as  it  was  found  in  the 
memorable  year  179/i. 

We  took  occasion,  in  our  former  retrospect  of 
Italian  politics,  to  advert  to  the  insignificant  trace 
to  be  found  of  the  idea  even  of  Italian  indepen- 
dence during  all  the  military  and  diplomatic  con- 


tests of  which  the  country  was  the  scene  or  the  concentrated,impersonated  ambition.  For  what  was 


subject  for  fifty  years  of  the  century.  Bivalries 
for  possession,  indeed,  there  were  enough ;  but  it 
was,  for  the  most  part,  possession  by  the  stranger. 
And  although  between  and  by  force  of  those  rival- 
ries a  native  power  contrived  to  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  its  sway,  it  never  attempted  to  invest 
its  ambition  with  other  than  a  personal  character, 
never  even  pretended  the  general  benefit  as  a 
cloak  for  individual  aggrandisement  The  notions 
of  independence  and  nationality  were,  we  repeat, 
inactive  and  inoperative,  even  if  they  were  enter- 
tained at  all  in  Italian  politics  of  the  last  century, 
l)efore  the  great  revolution  which  flashed  upon  its 
close. 

^' Echo  toujours  palpitant  de  la  France^'' B&yB 
Mens,  de  Lamartine.^c^  speaking  of  Piedmont.  It 
is  true  that  the  French  Revolution  found  philoso- 
phic and  patriot  spirits  in  that,  and  in  other  parts 
of  Italy,  who  leaped  at  the  opportunity  of  being 
rid  of  German  supremacy  or  German  despotism ; 
but  the  method  taken  to  evoke  the  echo  in  Pied- 
mont was  at  least  one  that  did  not  bespeak  much 
confidence  in  its  spontaneity,  being  nothing  else 
tlian  the  despatch  of  French  forces  against  the 
country. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  go  through 
the  various  phases  of  Italian  ** independence*^  and 
the  varying  configurations  of  Italian  territory 
during  the  directorial  and  consular  periods  of 
French  history,  to  tell  of  Republics  Gispadane  and 
Transpadane,  of  Cisalpine  and  Ligurian,  of  Emilian 
(alias  Anconitan)  of  Roman  and  eke  of  Partheno- 
pean.  Sonorous  sounds !  ephemeral  entities  I  all 
of  them.  Suffice  it  (to  trace  the  chief  features  as 
briefly  as  we  can  for  our  readers)  to  say  that  the 

*  Histoire  de  la  BMtauration. 


first-named  of  those  republics  was  formed  of  the 
duchies  of  Modcna  and  Reggio  with  the  three 
Legations;  the  second,  of  the  duchy  of  Milan. 
Both  speedily  merged  into  the  third ;  which,  liaviiig 
obtained,  besides,  all  the  territory,  whether 
Austrian  or  Venetian,  between  the  Po,  the  Oglio 
and  the  Adige,  and  the  important  passes  into  Italy, 
Bormio,  Chiaveuna  and  the  Valletine,  changed  its 
style  a  few  years  afterwards,  and  from  "Cisalpine" 
became  '*  Italian."  The  fourth  of  the  above-named 
republics  was  composed  of  the  ancient  States  of 
Genoa  and  a  small  district  within  the  neighbour- 
hood, called  the  Feadi  Inqieriali,  ceded  b}^  the 
Emperor  of  Germany.  The  fifth  was  the  March 
of  Ancona;  after  deduction  of  which,  and  of 
the  Legatious  from  the  Papal  dominions,  the 
rest  of  these  constituted  the  sixth ;  and  the 
seventh  in  the  enumeration  was  the  kingdom  of 
Naples. 

But  if  this  apparent  resuscitation  of  nationality 
and  independence  was  owing  mainly  (as  it  cer- 
tainly was)  to  the  origination  of  the  Corsican,  to 
hivi,  too,  was  owing  the  disappointment  of  the 
aspirations  of  true  Italian  patriots.  He  who  held 
the  cup  of  hope  to  the  national  lip  was  the  first  to 
dash  it  down.  He  waved  the  torch  of  indepen- 
dence and  liberty,  but  only  for  a  moment,  and  only 
to  quench  it  in  the  engulfing  flood  of  his  self- 


the  issue  of  those  patriot  hopes  ?   The  issue  was,  a 
change  of  rulers.     In  the  threefold  division  of  the 
Italian  Peninsula,  Naples  received  its  king  from 
Napoleon;  the  ci-devant  Ci&SLi^^ine,  ci-deva7it  Italian 
republic,  became  the  kingdom  of  Italy — a  fair  and 
goodly  kingdom,  it  is  true,  for  its  boundaries  w^ere 
successively  enlarged  by  that  portion  of  the  spoils 
of  Venice  which  the  iniquity  of  Campo  Formio 
had  handed  over  to  Austria,  by  Ancona,  Mace- 
rata,  Camerino,  and  Urbino,  detached  from  the 
Ecclesiastical  States,  and  finally  by  a  slice  of  the 
Tyrol — a  fair  and  goodly  kingdom,  but  its  crown 
was  worn  by  the  French  Emperor  I     And,  lastly, 
the  rest  of  the  Roman  States,  Tuscany,  Lucca, 
Parma,  Piedmont  and  Genoa,  were  united  to  his 
Empire — to  that  France  at  whose  hands  too  con- 
fiding patriots  had  looked  for  the  revival  of  na- 
tional independence. 

Those  Italian  patriots,  those  "Polonais  da 
Midi,*'  in  their  simplicity,  imagined  that  it  was  to 
raise  their  country  to  the  rank  of  a  nation  that  the  * 
conqueror  had  chased  the  German  from  their  soil. 
Whatever  satisfaction  their  descendants  of  the  pre- 
sent day  may  find  in  the  assurance  that  such  really 
was  his  intention,  we  beg  to  leave  to  them — 
founded  as  it  is  upon  the  asseveration  of  no  leas 
credible  an  authority  than  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic.  That  excipient  of  avuncular 
traditions  first  quotes  from  the  reply  made  by  Na- 
poleon to  M.  Melzi,  the  President  of  the  Italian 
Republic,  at  the  head  of  the  deputation  that  brought  • 
him  the  Iron  Crown  of  Lombardy : — "  I  have  - 
always  had  the  intention,"  said  the  Emperor,  *'  to 
create  the  Italian  nation  free  and  independefit  I 
accept  the  crown,  I  will  keep  it— but  only  for  the 
length  of  time  that — (whose  interests  think  you, 
ingenuous  reader?) — my  interests  shall  require 
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it"^  The  cool  naivete  of  this  declaration  is 
eqaalled,  no  doubt,  by  the  reassuring  nature  of  the 
prospect  it  held  out  to  those  to  whom  it  was  made ! 
But  '^  Napoleon/*  continues  the  exponent  of  avun- 
cular ideas,  "had  united  Piedmont  as  well  as 
Borne  and  Florence  to  the  Great  Empire,  with  the 
purpose  of  accustoming  those  people  to  a  govern- 
ment which  made  men  citizens  and  soldiers.  The 
wars  once  over,  he  would  have  restored  them  to 
the  mother-country."  We  will  not  venture  to 
assign  limits  to  continental  credulity ;  but  if  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon  attaches  any  value  to  the  opinion 
of  us  islanders,  and  desires  to  obtain  credence  for 
the  foregoing  assertion  among  the  lieges  of  Queen 
Victoria,  we  think  we  know  to  what  corps  of  her 
Majesty's  naval  service  we  can  recommend  him  to 
submit  the  statement 

But  before  passing  on,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
noticing,  among  those  Napoleonic  arrangements  of 
Italy,  an  instance  of  retribution  as  strong,  perhaps, 
as  can  be  found  in  history.  It  is  the  case  of  Genoa. 
Yes,  a  descendant  of  those  islanders  whom  she 
had  ruled  with  scourge  and  steel,  first  dictates  a 
remodelling  of  their  government  to  that  haughty 
aristocracy,  and  next  becomes  himself  their  lord 
and  master.  The  overthrow  of  the  parti  noble,  the 
foundation  of  theLigurian  republic,  was  his  work — 
the  transformation  of  that  republic  into  a  French 
province  was  his  work  also.  A  Doge  of  Genoa 
constrained  to  implore  an  adventurer  of  Corsica  to 
incorporate  its  ancient  free  state  with  his  new- 
born empire ! — an  empire,  the  nativity  of  whose 
founder  had  tarried  but  a  few  months  after  the  sale 
of  the  isle  ofhb  birth  to  the  country  which  he  now 
swayed  supreme !  We  know  not  whether,  amid 
the  crowd  of  marvels  baffling  divination,  this  retri- 
bution have  not  been  overlooked  by  historians  of 
the  epoch ;  but  whether  so  or  not,  it  was  surely 
not  the  least  of  the  wonders  of  that  wondrous  time. 
With  this  brief  digression,  we  come  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  1814-15.  Italy  had  to  be  recon- 
structed ;  and  its  territory  was  apportioned  as,  with 
but  trifling  exception,f  it  has  been  seen  in  the 
map  from  that  date  to  the  year  1848.  Save  in  the 
temporary  transference  of  the  Spanish-Bourbon 
house  from  Parma  to  Lucca,  and  in  the  absorption 
of  Venice  and  Genoa  by  the  houses  of  Hapsburg 
and  Savoy  respectively,  the  alterations  in  Italian 
sovereign-property  as  it  stood  before  the  French 
Bevolution  were  insignificant  But  these  two  last 
were  important  indeed.  Such  a  grasp  of  Italian 
soil  had  not  been  held  by  Austria  since  the  Peace 
of  Utrecht  assigned  to  it  the  great  kingdom  of 
Naples.  Nor,  again,  was  that  assignment  equal  in 
value  to  the  present  one ;  from  the  contiguity  of 
the  latter  to  the  main  empire,  and  from  the  con- 
sistency and  compactness  it  gave  to  the  imperial 
possessions  south  of  the  Alps.  Moreover,  where 
actual  possession  stopped,  family  influence  took  up 
the  links  of  Austrian  ascendancy — Parma,  Modena, 

f  Tho  exceptions  were,  the  re-aceession  of  the  Spaniah- 
Bourbons  to  Tanna,  upon  the  demise  of  Maria  Louisa ;  and 
the  cession,  accordiag  to  treaty,  of  Lucca  (which,  in  the  mean* 
time,  had  afforded  a  shelter  and  a  lOTereigiity  to  those  august 
infants)  to  Tuscany,  with  certain  smaller  interehftsges  between 
this  last,  Pwrma,  and  Kodcna. 


Tuscany,  all  three  of  its  kin,  were  also  of  ita  kind 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Austrian  swav  in  Italy 
had  never  been  organised  on  so  complete  a  scale 
before,  neither  had  Sardinian  sceptre  ever  ruled 
over  so  great  an  extent  of  territory  as  now.  Pro- 
portionately, indeed,  to  the  size  and  popnlation  of 
the  respective  monarchies,  the  new  addition  to  the 
latter  vas  larger  than  that  to  the  former.  In  even- 
other  respect,  too,  the  acquisition  of  Genoa  by  the 
princes  of  Savoy-Carignan,  appears  to  ns  to  hiTC 
been  quite  as  important  as  that  of  Venice  to  the 
Austro-Lorraine.  And  in  all  this  the  remark  upon 
which  'we  insisted  in  our  former  paper  is  appli- 
cable, namely,  the  signal  indication  of  British 
policy.  The  same  feature  is  still  to  be  traced,  the 
same  traditional  idea  animates  the  negotiations  of 
England,  to  wit,  the  maintenance  of  a  jealonBTigi- 
lance  and  the  concomitant  creation  of  a  connter- 
poise  to  imperial  preponderance  in  Italy. 

Let  us  observe,  moreover,  that  whatever  futore 
accidents  might  bring  about  a  collision  between 
the  two  principal  Powers  in  the  north  of  Italv. 
whether  personal  ambition  or  popular  impulse,  it 
is  clear  that  the  \  princes  of  Piedmont  conld  never 
move  with  sufficient  liberty  of  action  while  such 
a  State  as  Genoa  lay  on  their  flank  with  uncertain 
co-operation  or  possible  hostility.  And,  indeed, 
we  know  not  how  to  account  for  the  complacency 
with  which  Austria  consented  to  this  aggrandisfr 
ment  of  its  troublesome  neiglibour  in  Northern 
Italy,  unless  by  supposing  that  it  was  for  the  sake 
of  turning  off  his  attention  from  its  own  Milanese, 
and  stopping  ail  further  demands  on  that  ade; 
and  also  perhaps  in  the  hope  that  the  acquisition 
would  be  of  some  internal  trouble  to  its  new 
masters  for  some  time  to  come.  This,  indeed, 
from  old  enmities  between  Genoa  and  Piedmont, 
and  from  the  protests  made  by  the  former  to  the 
Congress  at  Vienna  against  annexation,  might 
well  be  looked  for. 

Whatever  the  motive,  the  Imperial  Court  »> 
quiesced  without  hesitation — thinking  after  aD, 
perhaps,  that  its  own  power  and  influence  in  Italy, 
backed  by  all  the  resources  of  its  immense  empire, 
were  beyond  the  reach  of  any  attempts  an  Italian 
movement  could  make  against  them.  The  abortive 
revolutions  of  Naples  and  Turin  in  1821  vonld 
confirm  this  confidence.  Years  rolled  on ;  Bome 
uneasiness  was  at  length  felt  at  Vienna  at  the  show 
of  liberalism  with  which  Pio  None  had  Ae  iincT 
to  inaugurate  his  pontificate — some  snspicion  of 
Charles  Albert's  counsels.  Still  Austria,  probably, 
could  scarcely  persuade  herself  that  ber  own 
subjects  would  venture  to  brave  the  weight  of  her 
enormous  military  power,  or  that  any  other  State 
of  Italy  would  undertake  a  crusade  for  national 
independence.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when 
February,  18^,  burst  upon  the  world. 

We  all  know  the  history  of  that  ann^a  nara- 
6tK*— of  it,  and  of  its  successor.  The  great  out- 
break of  Milan— the  advance  of  the  Pfedmontwe 
to  the  snceour  of  their  brethren— the  rnsh  « 
Italians  from  other  quarters  into  the  pUtns  of 
Lombardy— the  firet  success,  and  the  followi^ 
reverses  of  Charies  Albert— and,  finally,  tw 
disastrous  rout  of  Novara,  and  the  monmfnl  end, 
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in  a  distant  Lusitanian  city  of  the  Paladin  of  Italian 
independence.  That  drama,  with  the  gallant 
defence  of  Venice  as  a  supplementary  act,  is  vivid 
in  onr  recollection.  The  hopes  that  there  might 
have  heen,  and  were  near  heing,  realised — the 
results  that  might  have  heen,  and  were  not,  would 
serve  to  add  another  chapter  to  that  **  history  of 
events  which  have  not  happened,  **  suggested  by 
the  curious  father  of  that  eminent  Free-trade- 
Protectionist  curiosity,  the  present  Ghancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  Nevertheless^  it  is  from  amidst 
these  unrealised  hopes  and  deceived  expectations, 
that  we  take  up  our  parable — or  rather  the  Pal- 
merstonian  parable— of  the  new  kingdoms,  in  the 
desire,  and  not  without  the  faith,  that  it  will  some 
day,  to  its  general  features  at  least,  be  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  fulfilled  prophecy.  His  lord- 
ship's ''  sketch**  was  a  rough  one — proceed  we  to 
attempt  to  fill  up  the  outline. 

The  great  kingdom  of  Northern  Italy  I  The 
territories  of  this  kingdom,  said  the  man  of  whom, 
in  almost  the  last  words  of  lamented  Sir  Robert, 
*'  we  are  all  proud,"  should  have  been  extended 
from  Genoa  to  Venice,  This  we  take  to  mean 
nothing  less  than  the  addition  of  the  Austrian 
Lomhardo-Venetian  kingdom  to  the  actual  domi- 
nions of  the  Sardinian  crown.  Our  readers  will 
probably  recollect,  that  during  the  war  various 
modes  were  bruited  about  for  the  arrangement  of 
the  question ;  such  as  the  concession  of  indepen- 
dence to  its  Italian  provinces  by  Austria,  under 
the  sovereignty  of  one  of  its  numerous  archdukes. 
The  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg  was  also  named  as  a 
fit  and  proper  and  not  unlikely  person  for  that 
dignity.  Again,  at  one  point  of  the  contest  Austria, 
it  is  well-known,  offered  to  cede  the  line  of  the 
Mincio;  and  had  the  projected  conferences  at 
Brussels,  in  the  beginning  of  1849,  entered  upon 
the  business,  it  is  possible  that  some  one  of  these 
methods  of  settlement  might  have  been  adopted. 
But,  acceptable  as  such  substitution  or  such  instal- 
ment might  at  first  sight  appear,  we  cannot,  in  the 
prospective  interest  of  Italy,  so  very  much  regret 
their  non-realisation.  It  is  not  to  such  experi- 
mental substitutesi  or  to  such  provincial  splittings, 
that  the  wishes  of  the  true  friends  of  Italy  tend ; 
it  is  rather  to  settlement  and  amalgamation.  One 
service  Napoleon  certainly  did  render  to  Italy, 
and  that  was  the  demolition  of  that  narrow  local 
spirit,  the  dispersion  of  that  petty  patriotisme  du 
idoeTtery  which  had  been  the  bane  of  the  country  in 
other  days.  The  fusion  of  several  principalities^ 
duchies,  or  provinces  that  had  hitherto  carefully 
preserved  the  traces  of  good  old  neighbourly 
hatred  among  them,  was  unquestionably  a  step  on 
the  road  to  nationality.  We  say  this  of  his  "  king- 
dom of  Italy,"  without  for  a  moment  recognising 
the  propriety  of  his  division  of  the  peninsula. 
Then,  again,  the  demand  is  for  integral  tn(i^>en- 
dence  ;  and  the  cession  of  a  portion  of  the  territory 
occupied  by  the  foreigner,  whether  Adda  or  Oglio, 
Mincio  or  Adige,  be  the  limit  of  the  cession,  would 
not,  ought  not  to  satisfy,  where  the  whole  is  legi- 
timately coveted.  The  demand  for  independence 
entire  and  unreserved  is,  we  say,  the  demand  of 
this  age  of  Italy;  and  the  time  is  gone  by  when 


the  only  question  was  how  best  to  satisfy  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Piedmontese.  It  is  not  sops  to  the 
house  of  Savoy,  as  in  the  last  century,  that  will 
compose  the  quarrel.  Another  spirit  has  gone 
forth;  and  its  adoption  by  the  house  of  Savoy 
itself  was  not  only  unavoidable  in  the  recent  con* 
test,  but  is  imperative  on  those  princes  in  any 
future  one  as  a  condition  of  success  in  their  enter- 
prise— ^we  know  not  if  we  should  not  say,  of  exist- 
ence to  their  dynasty.  Of  this  that  house  is  well 
aware.  This  is,  and  henceforth  must  be,  the 
morality  of  iU  ambition. 

The  present  monarchy  of  Sardinia,  inclusively 
of  the  island  which  gives  the  style  to  its  royalty, 
contains  between  four  and  five  million  inliabitants. 
The  amount  would  be  more  than  doubled  by  the 
adjunction  of  the  Lomhardo-Venetian* — a  sturdy 
state  of  nine  or  ten  millions  in  population,  and 
which,  in  that  respect,  would  take  rank  as  eighth 
in  the  catalogue  of  European  Powers,  and  certainly 
might  dispute  with  any  the  title  to  pre-eminence 
among  Powers  of  the  second  order.  The  bene- 
ficial results  to  Italy  itself  we  hold  to  be  unques- 
tionable. Besides  the  liberation  of  that  country 
from  foreign  domination,  such  a  monarchy  enjoy- 
ing, as  it  could  not  fail  to  enjoy,  the  free  institu- 
tions, the  sage  and  regulated  liberty  that  obtain  in 
the  present  kingdom  of  Piedmont,  would  be  a 
noble  beacon  in  the  path  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment to  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  would  shine  a 
glorious  jewel  on  the  front  of  Italian  nationality. 

We,  foresee,  indeed,  an  objection  that  might  be 
raised  by  those  who  are  rather  at  a  loss  for  others. 
It  may  be  urged  that  the  existence  of  so  consider- 
able a  state,  counting  among  its  population  the 
most  martial  sons  of  Italy,  would  emperil  the  in- 
dependence of  the  rest  of  the  peninsula ;  that,  in 
fact,  the  military  power  and  the  ambitious  appetite 
of  the  house  of  Savoy,  growing  by  what  it  fed  on, 
would  hereafter  threaten  to  absorb  its  neighbours — 
of  the  centre,  at  least  But  this  is  a  danger  so  re- 
mote that  it  may  well  be  left  to  Time  and  circum- 
stance to  meet  it ;  and,  indeed,  the  consideration, 
whether  or  no  the  success  of  such  an  attempt  would 
be  injurious  to  European  interests  generally,  would 
depend  very  much  upon  the  state  of  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  age  in  which  it  should  occur.  For 
the  present,  for  some  time  at  all  events,  a  threefold 
division  of  the  peninsula  appears  to  us  the  most 
desirable  arrangement.  Italy  would  well  comfort 
three  goodly  kingdoms;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the 
most  practicable,  we  had  almost  said  the  most 
fuUund,  distribution  of  its  territory.  Tripartite, 
indeed,  was  its  distribution  under  the  Napoleonean 
arrangement,  but  then  one-third  was  attached  to 
the  French  empire.']' 

The  Tuscan  States,  said  the  great  authority 
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t  Nothing  oonld  be  more  unnatisnX  thkn  hU  diitribntion 
of  tho  oountry.  Greater  mockery  can  oearoely  be  oonceired 
than  the  itjle  of  "Kingdom  of  Italt"  borne  by  a  portion. 
Why  ahould  Venice  have  been  in  Italy,  and  Genoa  oat  of  it  P 
Waa  Ferrara  more  Italian  thaa  Florence  P  Barenna  than 
BomeP 
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already  cited,  should  havo  extended  from  Leghorn 
to  Anconn.  This  idea  seems  to  demand  somo  little 
ilcvelopment.  A  Btraiglit  1  hi o  drawn  from  the 
former  of  those  towns  to  the  latter  would  cut  off 
from  the  States  of  the  Church  the  three  legations 
of  Fcrrara.  Bologna  aud  Komagna,  and  a  portion 
of  the  duchy  of  UrMno  (now  styled  the  legation  of 
UrWno  and  PesaroV  but  would  leave  a  portion  of 
tliie  Inat,  and  what  used  to  bo  cnlled  the  Marcli  of 
Ancona,  to  the  See  of  Rome.  We  take  Lord  Pal- 
inerston  to  havo  intended,  not  to  point  out  the  pre- 
cise limits  of  this  cxtenftion  of  the  Tuscan  States, 
but  only  the  direction  which  such  extension  should 
follow.  In  like  manner, a Itbouiich  we  take  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Sardinian  dominions  "  from  Genoa 
to  Venice,"  to  mean  the  annexation  of  the  whole 
Lombardo-Venetion,  we  do  not  understand  that  as 
the,  in  any  case,  impassable  limitation  of  the  king- 
dom of  Northern  Italy.  But  of  this  presently. 
By  the  words,  "from  Leghorn  to  Anconn,"  we 
tmderstand,  we  ear,  the  dii-ection — indicated  bv 
two  well-known  points — from  sea  to  sea — 

— dall'  uno  oil'  altroinar. 

The  ancient  march  of  Ancona  included  the  pre- 
sent **  delegations**  (as  they  are  called)  of  Ancona, 
Macerata,  Camerino,  Fermoand  Ascoli;  andtliese, 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  would, 
M'e  dare  to  say,  be  thrown  in  by  his  lordship,  with 
the  other  lots  from  the  ecclesiastical  domains,  into 
the  constitution  of  a  respectable  state  for  mid 
lUly. 

We  might  limit  our  speculation  to  the  cession 
of  the  legations  and  delegations  we  have  mentioned. 
But  why  should  we  hesitate  to  speak  out,  and  to  add 
to  those  suggestions  the  cession  of  the  provinces  (or 
delegations)  of  Perngia  Umbra  (Spoleto  and  Rieti) 
Olid  Orvietano,  thus  leaving  to  liis  Holiness  Sabi- 
u«, the** Patrimonis," and  the  Cnmpagna di  Roma? 
Nay ;  when  the  time  shall  arrive  for  a  territorial 
reconstruction  of  that  part  of  the  European  system, 
it  will  go  hard  then,  we  suspect,  with  the  **  tempo- 
ral sovereignty"  of  the  successors  of  St.  Peter ; 
and  our  surprise  would  be  great  (should  we  live  to 
eee  that  day)  if  they  should  retain  even  the  so- 
called  patrimony  of  that  name.  W^e  doubt  very 
Muoh  if  the  occupier  of  the  Roman  see  will  then 
<iverlook  any  great  extent  of  ground  he  could  call 
his  own  beyond  the  walls  of  the  Eternal  City,  sup- 
posing that  to  be  left  to  him.  However,  the  sub- 
tractions we  have  indicated  from  the  States  of  the 
Church,  added  to  the  present  Grand  Duchy  of 
Tuscany,  would  elevate  the  population  of  the 
latter  to  tidarly  4,000,000** — a  break  this  between 
the  two  larger  Idnffdoms  of  northern  and  southern 
Italy;  viz.,  Sardinia  (with  its  augmentation)  and 
Na^efe. 

"  We  -uliall  'not,  we  suppose,  from  our  silence  With 
respect  to  •  hrm,-  bo  suspected  of  any  weakness  for 
tho  royal  gaoler  6T  Oano  Pperio  ;  but,  on  this  oc- 
casion^ he  liis  beyond  our  spectilation. 

^p— Mi^lll  I     it       1    H»         III        illl>l«»>t«)        lH.*«.<i    »i«»J*       *«■ 
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*  i(ctualXiMM|ij^ ,.^    1,614,100. 

Pcductions  from  Bomo    «..     2,277,276 

X»tal 3,801,aT« 

In  this  estimate  of  Tuacvftj,  tiie  \bU  oe«HoiM  ^  Vmnu^^mii 
Hodena  an  not,  of  course,  compriied.  Hhej  embraced  a 
population  of  about  50,000. 


But  vx  the  foregoing  sug^esHbns  for  tlie^  con- 
struction of  two  new  states  iA  the  Itattan  Penin- 
snlo,  we  have  refrained  ftsMn  touching' the 'iinclites 
of  Parma  and  Modenn.  It  will  be  in  tlw  recol- 
lection of  onr  readers  that,  at  the  time  of  the  lat^ 
Austro-Italian  contest,  these  two  duchies  registered 
themselves  to  tlie  Sardinian  Crown,  in  contempla- 
tion of  the  success  of  that  power  in  its  attem]>t  to 
expel  the  stranger ;  and  we  believe  there  was 
some  idea,  at  one  moment,  of  patching  up  the 
ditferences  between  Hapsburg  and  Savoy  by  leav- 
ing* one  of  the  duchies  in  the  hands  of  the  latter 
house. 

It  seems  to  us  that,  at  that  opportunity  forfreA 
a]>portionment  upon  which  we  count,  it  would  be 
well  to  make  the  assignment  of  both  the  dnchiea 
to  tlie  Piedmoutese  dependent  upon  the  retention, 
by  those  monarchs,  of  their  hereditary  Alpine 
dukedom.  We  do  not  conceal  from  ourselves  that, 
in  any  future  aggrandisation  of  that  house,  a 
demand  would  probably  be  made  by  a  powerful 
neighbour  upon  8avoy  itself;  and,  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  quietnesj?,  we  think  that  possession 
might  be  resigned  to  France — without  much  mur- 
muring. In  that  case  it  would  seem  desirable  to 
allow  of  the  incorporation  of  Parma  and  Modena 
with  the  Sardinian  monarchy — a  handsome  in- 
demnification,  too,  by  which  it  would  be  a  gainer 
of  nearly  half  a  million  of  souls,  even  thongh  ia& 
might  be  done  with  propriety)  Massa-Oarrara  were 
detached  from  the  Modenese  and  given  to  Tus- 
cany in  some  sort  of  satisfiBction  for  the  additional 
increase  of  the  great  kingdom  of  Northern  Italy. 
But  in  the  event  of  Savoy  remaining  witli  its  an- 
cient sovereigns,  Parma  alone  might  be  allotted  to 
the  new  Sardinian,  Modena  to  the  new  Etrurian 
state.  The  population  of  the  former  monarchy 
would  thus  be  raised  to  ten,  that  of  the  latter  to 
four,  millions. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  strong  contrast  with 
the  other  foreign  dynasties  forced  upon  Italy,  the 
Tuscan  branch  of  Lorraine  has  inclined  to  braero- 
lent  and  equitable  rule ;  and  its  members  have  won 
for  themselves  sympathies  and  attachments  such  as 
we  never  heard  of  being  dedicated  to  the  Neapoli- 
tan Bourbon,  or  to  the  jwtent  and  }>opnlar  mo- 
narchs of  Parma  and  Modena.  The  crime  of  the 
Tuscan  house  is — its  origin ;  but  if,  to  penonal 
good  qualities,  it  would  add  a  frank  acceptance  of 
liberal  institutions,  and  a  cordial  identiroatiun  of 
itself  with  the  cause  of  Italy,  that  might  ht  for^ 
given  to  it.  Those  means  are  its  best,  perhaps  its 
only  means,  of  surviving  future  convulsion ;  aad. 
so  doing,  it  might  look  to  being  consofidated  and 
supported  in  its  oentral  reahn  by  that  civilised 
Europe  which  should  concur  in  the  formation  of 
such  a  power.** 

That  it  wonld  be  in;  t^  interefil  of  civilised 
Europe  that  these  Anstro^Italian  ^fOi^^r^s  sbocdd 
hot  be  ever  and  again  reci^mmendnfr;  simly  no 
sensible  politician,  anyinore than at^y'lrgjuatie  per- 
son, will  questiou;  and  most  assuredly' tb^y  trill 
be  repeated  as  loftg  as  the  object  is  tmattaised. 


a  J  >..     ii  «     I  *it J  ><1 


>  1. 1  I    ■>■ 


■1^— ^lA^ak^ 


*  Ib^joingispff.of  Cttwwsn  is  pending  aa  we  write.  W« 
iru9t  ita  termination  will  not  be  of  a  nature  to  -'Hm*^*!'* 
Florentine  to  Neapolitan  aotioni  of  demenej^  or  of  jailic«L 
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They  are  conteeta,  too,  which  can  scarcely  always 
be  conducted  by  the  two  principals  aloney  as, 
owiQg  to  peculiar  ciproumatances,  waa  the  case  with 
the  last.  They  would  infallibly  bring  other 
Powers  into  the  arena — ^here,  to  assist  the  weaker, 
there,  to  preserve  the  superiority  of  the  stronger 
party.  Establish  the  independence  of  Italy,  and 
one  of  the  recurring  causes  of  a  great  continental 
war  is  removed. 

A  few  words  i^)on  the  manner  in  which  the 
changes  pointed  to  would  affect  Austria  herself. 
At  first  sight  the  loss  of  four  or  five  million  of 
subjects  seems  an  unmixed  evil.  But  what 
subjects !  and  how  retained  in  subjection  I  Happy, 
in  our  judgment,  would  be  the  day  for  Austria  when 
she  should  be  rid  of  such  incessant  anxiety  and 
apprehension,  such  a  drain  upon  her  resources — 
when,  in  fact,  she  should  be  relieved  of  the  most 
vulnerable  part  of  her  monarchy.  Neither  is  it, 
merely,  the  difficulty  of  retaining  those  subjects, 
but  also  the  encourogemcnt  and  opportunity  which 
that  difficulty  affords  to  other  malcontents,  that  is 
fio  hazardous  for  the  empire  of  the  Ilapsburgs. 
The  Italian  and  Hungarian  insurrections  mutually 
fostered  and  fed  each  other;  and  we  all  know 
whose  aid  the  imperial  crown  was  compelled  to 
seek  to  repress  the  latter,  because  its  own  military 
force  was  so  largely  engaged  in  the  repression  of 
the  former.  The  thought  of  that  craved  assistance 
must  long  be  a  sore  thorn  in  the  memory  of 
Austrian  statesmen,  as  the  need  of  it  was  a  sad 
stain  on  her  military  escutcheon. 

But  then,  a  loss  of  prestige,  forsooth,  would  be 
felt  by  Austria ;  and  on  that  score,  no  doubt,  she 
is  particularly  sensitive.  Indeed,  from  the  nature 
of  her  tenure  of  Italian  dominions,  it  would  seem 
tliat  it  must  be  rather  as  a  point  of  honour,  by 
piqne  rather  than  for  profit,  that  she  so  clings  to 
them.  But,  in  our  opinion,  the  loss  even  of 
prestige  would  bo  but  temporary,  and  would  be 
amply  a>mpensated  by  the  substantial  power 
resulting  from  an  united  people.  \Ye  say,  an 
united  people ;  for  the  conciliation  of  Hungary  is 
possible,  not  by  mere  imperial  progresses  through 
the  country,  but  by  sage  and  liberal  treatment. 
But  while  Hungary  may  be  conciliated,  Italy 
can  never  bo  so.  The  repudiation  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  Hapsbnrg  was  all  but  the  last  step 
in  the  Hungarian  revolt:  in  the  Italian  it  was 
the  /irst;  for  it  was  the  vital  principle  of  the 
movement 

Besides  these  considerations,  there  is  yet  an 
argument  for  Italian  emancipation  as  it  affects 
Austrian  interests — argument,  however,  at  which 
we  will  here  no  more  than  glance.  The  time 
xoay  come  when  Austria  will  have  to  defend  her 
own  nationalities — ^her  Slavic,  the  most  numerous 
race  of  her  {Mtchwork*  parti-coloured  empire — 
against  the  dangeroua  ally  whose  help  she  lately 
invoked.  How  would  slie,  then,  discharge  tliat 
duty  with  Italy  upcm  her  hands  ? 

And,  afler  all,  it  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
Euxine  that  the  statesmen  of  Vienna  should  seek 
compensation  for  tosses  in  Italy,  whether  of  pres- 
tige or  of  power*  The  '^  future  of  Austria,"  it 
seems  to  us,  should  lie  rather  on  the  Danube  than 
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on  the  Po,  following  the  course  of  the  noble  river 
that  washes  the  walls  of  her  capital.  The  double 
eagle  should  direct  its  flight  towards — 

Tho  dark  encincture  of  that  gloomy  wa, 

instead  of  standing  a  grim  and  jealous  sentinel  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tcsino.  We  hold  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  two  purposes  at  once  to  be  utterly 
impracticable;  to  maintain  its  hold  upon  Italy, 
and  to  vindicate  to  itself  new  destinies  elsewhere, 
is  a  task  far  beyond  the  strei^th  of  Hapsbnrg. 
It  cannot  make  front  at  once  to  Italy  and  to 
Russia.  But  the  pursuit  of  eventualities  in  con- 
nexion with  this  part  of  the  question  would  lead 
us  too  far. 

During  the  straggle  with  Austria  in  1848,  the 
shortsighted  teachers  of  Toryism  were  wont  to 
characterise  the  mediating  interference  of  this 
country  as  a  piece  of  officious  intermeddling  in 
things  with  which  we  have  no  concern.  But  had 
the  British  Government  kept  aloof,  the  game  would 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  France.  Without  our 
co-operation,  it  is,  we  think,  fairly  questionable 
whether  the  French  executive  of  that  day  would 
have  been  able  to  persist  in  its  moderate  coui*se 
upon  the  Austro-Italian  affairs ;  and  hod  it  pur- 
sued a  contrary  course,  we  verily  believe  that, 
notwithstanding  tlie  professed  disinterestedness  of 
French  succour  to  "  oppressed  nationalities,'*  the 
cause  of  Italian  freedom  and  independence  would 
ultimately  have  been  a  sufferer.  We  judge  by  the 
past.  The  earlier  revolutionists  professed  a  no 
less  immaculate  desire  to  liberate  that  peninsula 
from  a  foreign  yoke.  The  master  of  that  Revo- 
lution annexed  a  third  of  it  to  his  Empire. 

The  same  benighted  politicians  to  whom  the 
policy  pursued  in  1848-9  was  distasteful,  will,  and 
do,  disapprove  any  suggestions  with  reference  to 
the  construction  of  future  kingdoms  in  that  theatre 
of  the  contest,  qualifying  such  suggestions  as  idle 
and  objectless,  if  not  provocative  and  dangerous. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  leaving  that  mat- 
ter to  Time,  in  the  tolerable  persuasion  (without 
pretending  to  predict  the  nearness  of  the  advent) 
that  the  day  will  come  when  these  things  will 
have  to  be  submitted  for  adjustment  to  European 
statesmen  in  congress  or  in  conference  assembled. 
And  in  the  meantime,  we  see  nothing  that  should 
deter  us  from  pioneering  the  road,  and  from  setting 
up  sign -posts  on  the  tracks  to  be  traversed  by 
future  diplomacy. 

At  all  events,  we  cannot  refuse  our  admirataom 
to  the  veteran  politician^  who,  in  despite  of  dis«> 
couraging  actualities,  launches  the  project  of  such 
creations  as  we  have  been  treating  of;  for  though 
the  expressions  of  Lord  Palmerston,  in  that  cele- 
brated speech  of  his,  were  retrospectiye  in  fbrm, 
no  one,  we  suppose,  can  mistake  their  pospective 
tendency.  Sure  we  are  that,  when  the  hour  of 
Italian  liberation  skill  sound,  the  name  of  the 
great  BriUsh  statesman  (should  he  not  be  here  to 
aid  in  the  work)  will  be  remembered  with  grateful 
appreciation ;  and  those  memorable  words  of  tho 
"individual"  be  invoked  as  on  authority,  while 
regarded  as  a  worthy  pMimtt  to  the  minister's 
illustrious  Career. 
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THE    DAY    OP    THE    WHITE    MOUNTAIN— ANNO    1620. 

Frederic  was  at  dinner  during  the  battle  of  the  White  Mountain.  Preeentiy  he  looked  on  the  aeene  firom  the  maput.  He 
^ited  the  at j  in  the  night  with  hi«  wife  and  children,  *'  and  with  wach  huery  did  the  flight  take  place,"  mjM  Schiller,  **  that 
he  li^  his  crown  behind,   and  he  took  the  road  to  Sileaia. 

Wuo  is  he  that  drains  the  wine-cup,  seated  in  emblazoned  hall. 
First  of  feasters  at  the  banquet,  served  by  sewer  and  seaeechal  ? 
Brightly  shine  the  golden  beakers,  circling  pages  featiy  ply 
Bound  the  goodly-garnished  tables,  courtly  strangers  sit  thereby : 
Biiigs  the  bowl,  and  rings  the  laughter,  in  the  bouse  of  loruiy. 

Who  be  they  that  fight  the  death-fight  on  the  plain  and  ou  the  hill. 
With  the  geneipus  life-blood  gushing  fast  and  free  in  many  a  rill? 
There,  their  fiery  charge  advances ;  here,  before  the  o'emnmberisg  foe. 
Now  resisting,  now  retreating,  down  the  reeling  squadrons  go, 
Down  to  where  the  purpling  river  rolls  its  turbid  tide  below. 

They  that  strive  that  strife  of  slaughter,  on  the  hill  and  on  the  plain. 
Are  the  sons  of  Christian  Freedom,  battling  for  their  faith  amain. 
He  that  sits  by  flowing  banquet,  whore  the  costly  fruits  abound. 
Laughs  and  quafb  from  golden  goblet,  bids  the  bowl  his  guests  around* 
Feasting  in  the  joyous  chamber — is  the  King  but  now  they  crowned. 

Ho !  rise  up,  inglorious  feaster !  set  the  golden  goblet  down. 

Rise,  and  from  Uiy  palace-windows  look  o*er  Prague's  imperilled  town ! 

Look  to  yonder  blanoh-browed  mountain,  through  the  sulphurous  clouds  deseried-^ 

Like  the  foam  of  sun-lit  torrent,  glancing  horsemen  sweep  its  side. 

Known  are  Hungary's  fleet  riders !  but  with  speed  of  fear  tbey  ride. 

Bucquoy  there  and  fierce  Maradas  chase  the  flying  game,  and  soon 
Hot  Bavaria  comes  pursuing — comes  the  terrible  Walloon : 
Seems  it  to  the  city's  ramparts  will  the  refluent  war  be  rolled — 
Stout  Silesia's  Duke  is  flying,  Anhalt  scarce  his  ground  can  hold. 
Nor,  with  his  Moravian  lances,  Thum,  the  youthful  and  the  bold. 

King-Elector !  King-Elector !  while  the  goldeu  moments  fly. 
With  each  tramp  of  yonder  squadrons  shakes  thy  slender  royalty  I 
Up !  if  yet  their  king  may  rally  yon  discomfited  array — 
Seen  amid  the  shock  of  spearmen,  heard  amid  the  sounding  £ray, 
Frederic  may  restore  the  battle.     Speed,  soft  reveller,  away ! 

Forth  he  goes,  but  not  to  glory — not  to  stem  the  advancing  tide— 
Nor  to  die  the  death  by  many  a  crowned  king  conspicuous  died. 
Prague !  and  was  it  thus  thy  princes  bore  them  in  the  brunt  of  war, 
Podiebrand,  or  stout  Boleslas,  preud,  imperious  Ottocar  ? 
Or  that  King,*^  with  all  his  peerage,  merged  in  Mohaez'  marsh  afar  ? 

Peerless  Prague !  is  this  thy  chosen  ?    Oh,  the  sorrow  and  the  scorn 
That  he  viewed,  from  rampart  gazing,  all  that  goodly  host  o'erbome. 
Nor  essayed  one  deed  of  danger,  not  for  love  nor  yet  for  shame, 
Trusted  crown  or  trusting  people,  nor  for  honour  of  his  name. 
And  the  long-descended  glories  of  the  race  from  which  he  came ! 

Hopeful  was  the  heart  of  burgher  when  that  battle's  morning  r(Me» 
Heavy  was  his  heart,  and  stricken  were  his  hopes,  at  evening's  ckee. 
Who  shall  stay  the  morrow's  vengeance — who,  when  craven  kings  betray. 
Sign  away  their  iiuthful  subjects,  sign  their  sovereignty  away  ? 
And  o'er  that  devoted  city  drearily  goes  down  the  day. 

Now,  while  folding  night  enshrouds  him,  bring  the  saddled  steeds  ftom  stall. 
Tarry  not  for  gilded  bauble,  badge  or  sign  fantastical. 
Place  fair  England's  high-bom  daughter^  by  the  uxorious  consort's  side. 
Bring  the  babes,  and  call  the  escort !  Now  it  lists  him  forth  to  ride. 
Cramps  him  in  this  narrow  city — ^yon  SOesian  road  is  wide ! 

'Twas  but  late,  with  pomp  and  promisot  from  hia  Heidelberg  he  camor 
While  through  all  her  crowded  quarters  Prague  sent  up  her  Frederic's  name. 
In  the  blaze  of  day  tbey  crowned  him.    Now,  lest  curious  huzghess'jiyDA 
Haply  ^y  the  evading  monaroh  ere  the  garish  moKning  shine, 
Let  Inm  pass  froaa  crown  and  kingdomi  poor,  presumptuous  Palatine  I 

*  Jjoxob,  Kbg  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  thelatt  before  the  Haptburg  Dynasty, 
t  S^^Wi  vJoiutteai^tdatttie,  dMghltr  Of  JatBM  L 
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To  be  sure !  Why  not  ?  We  put  it  to  every 
man  who  wears  hair  upon  his  ohin,  be  he  heathen 
or  Christian,  Jew  or  Turk,  whether  the  subject  is 
not  one  of  sufficient  importanoe  to  demand  the 
notice  of  an  Editor  ?  Beards  1  Why,  what  sub- 
ject affords  an  opportunity  for  a  more  infinite 
variety  of  treatment  ?  Where  is  the  archasologist 
who  can  produce  anything  half  so  ancient,  or  the 
philosopher  who  can  point  us  to  any  topic  of  more 
universal  interest  ?  We  only  wish  we  may  be 
able  to  confine  ourselves  within  moderate  limits — 
that's  all.  With  beards,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is 
connected  the  barber,  the  professor  of  an  art  which 
was  once  the  terror  of  a  whole  hemisphere ;  formerly 
an  ''  honourable  man,"  and  a  practitioner  of  the 
healing  science,  now,  alas  I  ''  fallen  from  his  high 
estate"  and  weltering  in  his — IcUher  I  He  has  been 
long  cut  down  and  shorn  of  the  dignity  of  his  ori- 
gloal  profession.  The  pride  and  majesty  of  his 
peculiar  mystery  are  perished  from  the  earth ;  it 
is  in  vain  that  yon  attempt  to  inspire  him  with  any 
desire  to  emulate  the  glory  of  the  past  Pshaw  I 
you  might  as  well  try  to  knock  the  wind  out  of 
a  statue. 

But  we  must  attend  to  our  beards.  If  we  needed 
any  apology  for  descending  from  Parnassus,  and 
wandering  among  "the  low-lying  fields  of  the  beau- 
tiful land"   which  unites  the   base  of  the  holy- 
mountain  to  the  common  earth,  we  might  cite  the 
example  ofthe  greatest  geniuses,  who  have  stooped 
at  times  from  their  imaginative  heights.    Did  not 
Virgil  and  Sydney  Smith  celebrate  the  praises  of 
a  salad  ?     Did  not  Homer  sing  of  frogs  and  mice  ? 
And  if  so,  why  should  not  interest  be  derived  from 
a  chin  veiled  in  "  shadowy  curls,"  or  amusement 
be  lurking  in  the  sequestered  nooks  of  a  mous- 
tache ?    But  we  scorn  to  put  these  questions  to 
the  reader,  and  utterly  repudiate  the  shelter  of  all 
such  precedents,  classical  though  they  be.    We 
take  our  stand  upon  beards,  and  look  for  the  coun- 
tenance of  all  our  friends — ^those  of  the  razor  and 
the  wig-block  not  excepted — in  regarding  them  as 
a  matter  of  the  highest  importance.     Have  not 
men,  ay,  whole  nations,  been  named  from  the 
colour  and  fashion  of  their  maxillary  hair  ?     Was 
not  the  fate  of  Rome  decided  by  an  insult  offered 
to  the  venerable  appendage  ?  Have  not  laws  been 
framed  for  the  regulation  of  bearda  and  for  keeping 
their  propQrtiona   ourtaiWd  within  conscientious 
limits?     Even  the  ministers  of  our  own  isle,  not 
many  years  since,  committed  themselves  terribly 
through  ignorance,   while  legislating  on  the  im- 
portant subject  of  beard.    Among  the  many  pleas- 
ing considerations  in  favour  of  the  West  India 
Negroes,  which  they  displayed  by  their  famous 
Orders  in  Council  at  that  period,* there  was  one 
truly  delightfttl.    It  was  ft  provision  that  each 
negro  should  be  allowed  two  razors  per  annum, 
for  the  purpose  of  cropping  the  herbage  on  his  ebon 
chin.     We  should  like  to  have  seen  the  colouring 
of  the  cheeks,  and  the  elevation  of  tlu^  eyeWovvs 


of  the  noble  secretaries,  the  Lords  Goderich  and 
Ho  wick,  when  intelligence  of  the  great  physical 
fact  was  sent  back  to  them  across  the  Atlantic  that 
negroes  have  no  beards,  and  are  not  compelled, 
like  us  poor  whites,  to  pay  for  the  brightness  of 
their  rind  by  submission  to  the  murderous  excoria- 
tion of  the  razor !  Nor  would  we  forget  the  mar- 
vellous economy  of  that  closest  of  shavers,  Mr. 
Hume,  as  evinced  by  his  declaration  during  the 
debates  on  the  matter  before  us,  that  for  the  pre- 
ceding dozen  years  he  had  used  but  one  razor, 
which  he  had  bought  for  a  shilling  from  a  tra- 
velling Jew.  The  multitudinous  heart  of  Sheffield 
might  well  die  within  her,  if  all  steel  were  such 
shear  steel  as  the  economical  Joseph's  I 

We  shall  believe,  then,  that  the  considerations 
aforesaid,  together  with  tie  protracted  apprehen- 
sion of  the  agonies  of  the  morning  rasp,  will  secure 
us  not  only  the  attention  but  the  sympathy  of  our 
male  friends.  Like  ourselves,  they  are  doomed 
for  the  most  part  to  sacrifice  Nature,  not  to  art, 
but  to  barberism — to  mow  down  the  symbol  of 
gravity  and  wisdom  in  daily  scant  and  stubbly 
crops  of  hispid  horrors  which  will  grow  in  spite 
of  depilatories  and  fashion,  and  will  give  way  to 
nothing  but  the  trenchant  blade,  and  which  even 
then  rise  like  the  men  of  Cadmus  from  the  dragon's 
teeth,  "  from  every  fall  more  strong,  from  every 
blow  more  great." 

We  declare  ourselves  at  once  as  champions  of 
the  long  beard ;  we  regard  it  with  profound  re- 
spect, and  deeply  lament  that  so  comely  an  orna- 
ment should  be  banislied.  The  veneration  and 
awe  with  which  in  our  boyish  days  we  used  to 
contemplate  the  pendent  shades  in  the  mazy  ap- 
pendage of  a  Jew,  "  streaming  like  a  meteor,"  &c. 
(&c.,  is  still  fresh  in  our  recollection.  With  reve- 
rential respect,  w^e  remember,  too,  a  Turk  who  used 
to  keep  a  gingerbread  and  apple-stall  not  far  from 
our  dwelling,  at  which  we  used  to  spend  frequently 
our  last  penny  (all  our  pennies  were  last  pennies 
in  those  days),  in  order  that  we  might  have  undis- 
turbed right  to  study  the  snowy  treasure,  flowing 
over  his  chest  like  an  avalanche.  We  cannot  for- 
get, either,  the  picturesque  effect  which  the  shape 
of  the  beard  had  in  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors,  and 
we  mourn  that  so  refined  an  adornment  should 
have  gone  out  of  fashion^  But  then,  as  now, 
France  exercised  taste  for  all  Europe.  Louis  the 
Thirteenth  and  Louis  the  Fourteenth  both  ascended 
the  throne  in  their  minority,  and  in  a  spirit  of  ful- 
some flattery  it  was  proposed  among  the  courtiers, 
and  carried  by  acclamation,  that  to  present  a  loyal 
compliment  to  their  bald-chinned  sovereign,  they 
should  surrender  their  cherished  beard  and  mous- 
tache, and  exhibit  their  features  ''  feminine  and 
free."  Hence  the  fashion  spread,  until,  in  later 
times,  no  one  dared,  Esau-Hke,  to  gratify  nature  at 
the  expense  of  art. 

Moreover,  wo  have   patriarchal   authority  for 
taking  pride  In  the  bristly  embellishment.    It  is 
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our  privato  opinion  that  Adam  posseased  a  beard 
before  the  Fall.  We  have  no  doubt  (although  we 
have  not  time  now  to  state  the  reasons  for  our  be- 
lief) that,  being  created  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  had 
given  to  him  a  brilliant  and  flowing  beard,  waving 
dreamily  in  ihe  luscious  airs  of  Eden.  We  are 
aware  that  this  is  a  disputed  point,  it  being  main- 
tained b^  many  competent  authorities  that  it  was 
not  till  after  Adam  had  sinned  that  his  beard  began 
to  grow.  Even  the  great  Lord  Byron  decides 
against  us ;  for  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that — 

Ever  since  the  fall,  man  for  bis  sin 
Has  bad  a  beard  entailed  upon  bis  cbin. 

But  in  spite  of  all  authorities,  we  think  we  could 
prove  our  position,  were  it  worth  while  to  take  as 
much  trouble  about  Adam's  beard  as  Lord  Mon- 
boddo  did  to  establish  his  tail.  At  any  rate, 
Aaron  wore  a  beard  ;  and  -fisculapius  is  univer- 
sally represented  with  a  golden  beard  as  big  as 
a  dewlap.  The  gods,  too,  allowed  their  beards 
to  flourisli  most  luxuriantly.  Jupiter  had  a  precious 
treasure  suspended  to  his  chin,  flowing  to  his  feet 
like  a  Staubbach ;  and  it  would  seem  to  be  a  far 
from  meanly -cherished  ornament;  for  Thetis,  in 
the  first  book  of  the  Iliad,  wishing  to  place  her- 
self in  the  most  acceptable  posture,  took  hold  of 
his  knees  with  her  left  hand,  and  his  beard  with 
her  right.  The  practice  of  shaving  appears  always 
to  have  varied  with  the  caprices  of  fashion  in  all 
countries  and  in  all  ages;  bat  it  was  more  gene- 
rally adopted  as  society  became  artificial,  and  pri- 
mitive simplicity  was  banished.  In  the  age  of 
Homer  it  is  plain  that  shaving  was  not  only  prac- 
tised, but  was  an  operation  of  considerable  dignity ; 
for,  in  one  of  the  grandest  passages  of  the  Iliad, 
while  describing  the  uncertainty  of  the  position  of 
Troy,  he  figures  it  as  being  on  the  edye  of  a  razor. 
Cicero  tells  us  that,  for  four  centuries,  there  was  no 
such  person  as  a  barber  at  Rome. 

Facile  est  barbate  imponero  regi, 

says  Juvenal,  while  speaking  of  the  unaffected  and 
primitive  style  of  living  which  characterised  the 
early  Roman  kings. 

In  later  times,  the  beards  again  received  at- 
tention. Those  worn  in  the  days  of  the  Heptarchy 
were  pro-emincntly  tasteful,  and  are  even  j'et  cele- 
brated. The  first  Dane  that  stepped  upon  our 
shores  was  Sueno,  surnamed  Forked-beard.  Then 
there  was  the  emperor  who  was  drowned  in  the 
Cydnus,  Frederick  ^Enobarbus,  or  Brazen-beard  ; 
and  the  terrible  Haired  dire  Paslui,  principally 
known  to  Europeans  by  the  appalling  title  of  Bar- 
barofisa,  or  lled-beard.  The  Lombards*  cultiva- 
tion of  their  beards  was  a  perfect  dandyism  ;  in- 
deed, they  received  the  name  Lombards,  or  Longo- 
bardi,  from  their  tremendous  size  and  length, 
dangling  at  their  chin  like  an  inverted  pyramid. 
Hudibras's  beard  must  have  been  perilously  at' 
Emotive ;  for 

The  upper  part  tberoof  was  wboy, 
Tbe  ootbcr  orange  mixed  wiib  grey. 

fi>ttom  the  weaver  had  a  very  accomodating 
taste  ^n  reference  to  his  beard ;  for,  in  aliosion  to 
the  pnrt  of  Pyramus,  ivhich  he  was  to  takc^  he 
awa,  "  I  wUl  diecharge  it  in  either  yow  straw- 


coloured  beard^  your  orange-tawny  boanl,  yonr 
purple-in-grain  beard,  or  your  French  crown- 
coloured  beard — ^your  perfect  yellow." 

Not  less  cheering  is  it  to  notice  the  refined  ciri- 
tivation  which  was  given  to  beards  in  days  still 
nearer  to  our  own.  The  peaked  beards  in  Van- 
dyke's portraits  we  regard  as  being  very  comelr: 
and  they  almost  make  us  think  that  a  more  h&nd- 
some  fashion  of  wearing  the  beard  could  not  be 
devised.  Sir  Thomns  More's  attention  to  his  clas- 
sical ornament  claims  our  highest  admiratioo. 
When  kneeling  before  the  block,  with  the  aie 
already  suspended  over  his  neck,  he  bade  the  exe» 
cutioner  "  wait  till  he  had  put  aside  his  beard,  for 
tliat  had  committed  no  treason."  We  are  told 
another  anecdote  of  one  of  the  victims  of  the 
tyranny  of  those  times;  we  thiuk  it  uas  Sir 
Walter  Ealeigh,  but  may  be  mistaken.  When  th(? 
barber  came  to  him  in  the  Tower  to  dress  his 
beard,  he  declined  to  give  permission,  saying, 
"At  present,  friend,  there  is  a  lawsnit  pendin!r 
between  me  and  the  king  abont  this  head,  and  1 
don't  intend  to  lay  out  any  more  money  ujwn  it 
until  the  cause  is  tried,  and  it  is  decided  which  of 
us  it  is  to  belong  to."  Nor  do  we  view  th?  v:ih;c 
set  upon  the  beard  in  these  times  as  incredible, 
looking  to  the  modern  estimation  of  \\hisken^ 
among  a  race  who  have  nothing  better  to  boast. 

But  the  edict  has  gone  forth,  and  we  are  obliged 
to  pollard  the  venerable  appendage,  and  sweep 
away  our  curly  i)ride  now-a-days,  (Even  in  Con- 
stantinople, where  the  beard  was  TencratoJ  as  ft 
part  of  the  Mussulman's  religion,  and  wps  con- 
sidered more  inseparable  fmrn  the  chin  thw 
the  head  from  the  body,  the  decree  has  passed, 
banishing  it  for  ever.)  And  with  the  downfall  ef 
beards  perished  the  might  and  glory  of  tbcknigbu 
of  the  razor.  An  eclipse  has  oTerBhadowed  tbe 
dignity  of  the  profession,  though  only  a  centnir 
ago  it  shone  in  all  the  majesty  of  lather  ai:d  logi^, 
pomatum  and  Latin,  curlingp-irons  and  trsnskitions 
of  Greek.  It  is  no  further  back  than  174J  thai 
the  surgeons  were  separated  from  the  barber*  br 
an  act  of  Parliament  "  for  making  the  barbera  sai 
surgeons  of  London  two  distinct  and  separate  coi^ 
poi-ations ;"  and  many  profoseional  names  iilmni- 
nate  the  page  of  history  and  romanoe.  Among  tbeo 
is  Figaro,  the  undying  **  Baiittere  di  Sivi}d«'-" 
commemorateil  by  Rossini,  immortalised  by  31osar^ 
immeasurably  exalted  above  his  fclio\r-knight» 
in  having  attained  the  perfection  of  his  mgtkf. 
Nor  must  we  forget  that  renowned  profesetoiwl  << 
the  fifteenth  century — "  Maitre  Olivier — ce  Figaro 
terrible, que  la  Providence,  cette  grande  faisciisc  Jes 
drames,  a  mele  si  artistement  a  la  longue  ct  sac* 
glante  comMie  de  Louis  XI."  Noble,  and  ambi- 
tious he  was,  but,  poor  fellow  I  be  fell  a  sacrifice 
at  last  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Court  and  the  hatred 
of  the  people :  "  A  la  cour  on  Tappelait  jMjinient 
Olivier  le  Dain,  parmi  le  peuple  Olivier  U  Diable." 
To  descend  from  him  to  the  barbers  of  cur  o^ti 
day,  what  a  fall  to  our  spirit  I  Go  to  an  ui<'^r 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lincoln*s  Inn,  a  place  where  the 
barber  has  preserved  most  of  his  pristine  dignity 
and  grandeur.  Fill  your  mind  with  ideas  of  the 
consequence  which  once  attached  to  the  art—thos* 
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ottt-and-ont  timc3  when  Julius  Scriblerns  took  up 
the  cause,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  hair.  Tread 
lightly  oil  the  steps  as  you  enter  the  temple  !  look 
at  the  austere  simplicity  of  the  knight  himself! — 
to  our  mind  it  is  sublime.  His  statuesque  attitude, 
as  he  waits  sighing  for  a  subject,  is  the  very  poetry 
of  classical  grandeur.  His  dress  is  all  single- 
breasted  ;  coat  of  pepper  and  salt,  lavender  silk 
vest  with  purple  sprig ;  breeches  of  thunder-and- 
llghtning,  with  ridge-and-furrow  grey  stockings 
to  match,  and  patent  pumps.  Look  reverentially 
on  his  snow>  white  apron,  sneer  not  at  the  dark  blue 
sheet  he  throws  around  his  patients  to  keep  the 
foaming  lather  from  spattering  the  tails  of  their 
ooats— -dark  blue  because  it  will  hide  the  grease. 
When  you  have  seen  all  this,  and,  what  is  more 
effectual  still,  have  endured  the  agonies  of  abrasion, 
your  imagination  will  go  back  to  those  Utopian 
times — that  blessed  millennium! — the  reign  of 
beards ;  and  to  your  eyes,  in  "  dim  suffusion  veiled," 
the  cnrly  frill  hanging  from  those  ''  old  familiar 
faces"  wUl  shine  like  a  glory.  All  your  schemes 
to  renovate  the  profound  decay  of  the  present  will 
evaporate  as  of  yore  in  smoke  that  joins  the  far-off 
company  of  clouds  resting  on  the  blue  serene  of 
the  western  sky.  Not  a  Figaro  nor  an  Olivier 
can  be  found  among  the  artists  in  perukes  and 
bear's  grease  who  are  now  living.  Alas^  how  are 
the  mighty  fallen !  But  cheer  up,  0  soul  within 
US !  there  is  still 

A  lingering  halo  hoToring  round  decaj; 

and  the  appearance  of  a  new  razor  or  a  classically- 
named  ahaving-paste  sometimes  revives  our 
hopes — 

In  sudden  brightness,  like  a  man  inspired. 

We  have  heard  of  the  charming  Euxesis,  and 
the  appeal  made  to  the  English  feeling  of  the 
nation  by  the  '*  Flantagenet  g^uard  razor."  Those 
whose  lips  are  only  now  beginning  to  exhibit 
signs  of  vegetation  .may,  perhaps,  fall  on  better 
days  than  ours  have  been.  Would  that  we  could 
believe  so  flatteringly  of  the  future !  We  go  back 
to  the  days  of  "  boyhood's  loved  prime,"  and  think 
of  the  delight  with  which  we  observed  the  first 
downy  appearances  on  our  upper  lip,  and  the  artis- 
tie  and  self-gratulating  twirl  with  which  we  first 
operated  on  our  chin — 

Poetqoatn  candidlor  tondenii  barba  eadobat. 

Shaving  was  a  pleasure  then,  because  we  shaved 
in  hope.  Our  hopes  have  since  been  more  than 
realised,  and  **  a  change  has  come  o'er  the  spirit  of 
our  dream,'*  and  now  it  requires  all  the  moral  cou- 
I'age  which  we  have  to  enable  us  to  conscientiously 
endure  the  pangs  of  many  an  Incised  and  excoriated 
cheek.  We  have  been  mutilated  by  English  bar- 
bers in  a  style  that  would  have  struck  compassion 
iirto  the  flinty  heart  of  Garacalla.  We  have  had 
the  flesh  sawed  from  our  jaw-bone  by  a  jagged 
razor.  We  have  even  been  lathered  with  pitch, 
and  shaved  with  a  piece  of  an  iron  hoop  iu 
obedience  to  fashion,  in  crossing  the  line.  But  in 
every  picture  there  are  light  as  well  as  dark  sha- 
dows. So  we  have  gratefnlly  acknowledged  the 
ease  and  dexterity  of  the  barber  in  a  cafench  at 
GoDBtantinople,  who,  besides  shaving  you,  supplies 


you  with  coffee  and  chibouques,  and  all  at  so  mo- 
derate a  rate  that  he  might  almost  hang  out  the 
old  inscription — 

My  name  is  Tom  Diddums,  and  what  do  you.  think, 
I'u  shavo  yovL  for  notiung  and  giro  you  to  dxink : 

only  tlie  atrocious  Englishman,  after  by  his 
supposed  promises  beguiling  the  innocent  to  go 
through  the  abrasion,  placed  a  note  of  interrogation 
at  the  end ;  and  when  he  had  thus  reversed  the 
meaning  bade  the  shaver  read  it  over  again.  We 
have  also  been  shaved  by  lovely  young  damsels  in 
Italy ;  and  there,  we  think,  is  the  only  place  to  ex- 
perience a  truly  luxurious  shave.  The  young 
lady's  operation  is  so  pleasant  as  she  manipulatee 
your  chin  with  her  soft  hand  immersed  in  creamy 
lather,  and  her  action  is  so  fairy-like  and  grace- 
ful, that  one  regrets  the  performance  is  so  soon 
over,  and  feels  almost  inclined  to  wish  that,  like 
Gargantua  in  Rabelais,  one  had  ten  chins.  The 
charming  maiden,  too,  beguiles  your  attention 
during  the  whole  time  by  her  delicious  converse ; 
and  only  think  of  having  your  nose  pulled  by  a 
handsome  dark-eyed  girl—- every  glance  teeming 
with  spiritual  fire,  and  darting  forth  heart- 
slaughter.  We  never  wished  to  wear  our  beard 
in  Italy. 

In  former  times,  when  newspapers  were  un- 
known, everyone  had  to  collect  his  own  intelli- 
gence; and  the  barber's  shop  was  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  Morning  Herald  and  the  Times, 
At  Rome  this  was  the  regular  conversazione,  and 
you  might  rely  on  finding  your  idle  friend — 

▼acuam  tonsorls  ad  umbram 
Cultello  proprio  purgantem  lenitcr  ungues. 

Even  with  us  in  England  the  barber,  though 
quantum  mutatus  ah  illo,  is  invariably  a  gossip  and 
a  retailer  of  scandal  and  news.  In  his  shop  laws 
are  made,  and  all  the  affairs  of  the  nation  settled, 
by  a  clique  composed  of  hobbledehoys  from  Black- 
friars — dustmen  from  Paddington — tailors  (a  peri  • 
lous  people,  and  fractious  exceedingly) — coster- 
mongers — sausage-makers  from  Sharp's  Alley — 
bagmen — pedlars — cattle-dealers  —  farmers  from 
the  carse — horse-cowpers  from  the  plains — learned 
clerks  from  a  coach- office — and  the  stubborn, 
versus  the  obstinate,  pig-drivers,  sulky  from  the 
suburbs.  Pondering  this  article,  a  short  time  ago, 
we  were  overtaken  in  Whitechapel  by  a  heavy  ' 
shower  of  rain,  and,  invited  by  a  projecting  pole, 
we  entered  a  barber's  shop  for  shelter.  On  the 
operating  chair  sat  the  victim,  a  short,  squat  man, 
gazing  breathlessly  above  the  summit  of  a  white 
apron  twisted  round  his  no-neck  on  the  evolu- 
tions of  the  glittering  instrument,  and  watching 
its  preliminary  flourishes  with  evident  fear  and 
trembling.  Before  him  stood  the  operator,  waving 
the  blade  in  circles  aloft,  and  wagging  the  tail  of 
his  one  eye  with  ferocious  delight  as  he  contem- 
plated with  inward  satisfaction  the  tortures  he  was 
about  to  inflict  on  the  poor  wretch  quaiKng  bfefbre 
him.  The  room  itas  full  of  black  and  bristly 
beards,  most  of  them  wagging  in  the  discussion  of 
some  knotty  point. 

**  Well,  this  herefa  a  go,  an't  it.  Master  Lather- 
lip  f"  said  a  greasy-looking  butcher,  as  he  lifted 
his  red  bald  head  from  the  unctuous  sheet  of 
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Uoyd*8  Newspaper,  '^  this  bere  Rsk-kettle  business ! 
What,  are  we  goin'  to  loggerheads  wi'  Merriky  all 
about  salt  fish,  as  no  Christian  eats  more  nor  once 
a  year,  thank  God  I     Well,  I'm  blowed  I'* 

"  No,"  said  the  barber,  "  you'll  find  that  cock 
won't  fight ;  that's  nothin'  but  Darby's  tub  thro  wed 
out  to  'muse  die  John  Bull  whale ;  Darby's  a 
chucklehead,  be  is — God  bless  her  Majesty !  she'll 
never  want  a  cod's  head  and  shoulders,  any  how, 
's  long  as  he's  Prime  Minister." 

**  I  b'lievc  yer,  my  boy,"  roared  a  swivel-eyed 
little  man  in  the  comer ;  *'  an'  if  that  there  what's- 
ee-call-um,  Dizzy,  don't  melt  up  well  for  sarce, 
then  ril  fri2  in  a  fryin'-pan." 

^*  Sarce  1"  screamed  another,  **  you're  right  there  ! 
That  chap  is  sarce  enough  for  all  the  cod  in 
Newfunland,  let  alone  the  two  Houses  o'  Parlia- 
ment." 

''What  I  want  to  know,"  said  a  little  thin 
weasen-faced  man  in  a  leather  apron,  ''  is  jest  this : 
When  is  this  here  Protection  flam  to  be  settled  ? 
I've  got  a  longish  famly,  an'  if  the  dear  loaf  is  to 
come  again,  why,  rot  it !  I'm  off  to  the  diggins, 
and  no  mistake." 

*'  Protection !"  said  the  butcher,  "  that's  all  set- 
tled fast  enough ;  we're  all  Free-traders  now. 
Darby,  Dizzy,  Devil  and  all.  We  only  want 
courage  to  open  our  mouths  and  leave  off  lying. 
Buccess  to  Free- trade,  and  then  plenty  of  roast 
beef>  and  no  fighting  for  stinkin'  fish." 


"  Aye,  aye,"  drawled  a  sailor,  rolling  his  quid, 
**  success  to  Free-trade  all  the  world  over, and  a  clear 
gangway  to  Davy  Jones  for  all  the  ProtectionislB.'* 

**  Stop,  gentlemen,  stop,"  bawled  the  little  vma 
in  the  chair,  impatiently  pushing  aside  the  barber's 
hand.  *'  Hear  my  principles,  gentlemen ;  Tm  not 
a  Free-trader,  I'm  a  Pro" — ^Plump  went  the 
shaving-brush  into  his  mouth,  and  there  arose  a 
tremendous  roar  of  laughter,  under  cover  of  whicii 
y^  made  our  escape. 

But  we  have  wandered  from  the  subject  in  hand 
— a  thing  which  one  can  hardly  help  doing  in  a 
barber's  shop.  Rtvetwns  a  not  moiUuns —  the  bearda. 
We  have  but  one  word  more  to  say,  and  that  is  a 
word  of  hope.  Like  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, we  have  had  vinona  of  things  looming 
in  the  future — and  we  are  enabled  to  prophesy  that 
the  beards  are  coming  back  again.  Civilised  duns 
shall  again  repose  in  the  shadow  of  perennial 
pilosity ;  and  the  barber,  no  longer  condemned  to 
reap  Uie  barren  crop  of  a  stubble-field,  shall  be 
restored  to  his  pristine  dignity  as  the  artist 
cultivator  of  man's  distinguishing  appendage. 
Already  the  martial  moustache,  the  ha^ghty  im- 
perial, and  the  doily  expanding  whiskers,  like  acF> 
credited  heralds,  proclaim  the  approaching  advent 
of  tlie  monarch  Beard ;  the  centuries  of  bis  banish- 
ment are  drawing  to  their  destined  close,  and  the 
hour  and  the  man  are  at  hand  to  re-establish  his 
ancient  reign. 


THE    BEET    SUGAR    MANUFACTURE: 

ITS  INTBODTJOnOir  INTO  IRELAND. 


FsfiHAPS  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  where 
the  want  of  manufactures  is  more  severely  felt 
than  in  Ireland,  in  which  the  population  has  far 
outgrown  the'  requirements  of  agriculture.  It  is 
the  absence  of  manufactures  that  has  driven  the 
pqmdation  of  Ireland  to  leave  their  beloved  native 
soil  in  order  to  find  a  more  certain  livelihood  in  a 
foreign  land.  Reduced  by  the  want  of  profitable 
emfdoyment  to  the  meanest  and  most  scanty  sub- 
sistenoe,  and  dependent  even  for  that  upon  a 
Bouioe  which  of  late  years  has  proved  precarious 
ai»d  uncertain,  the  lower  classes  have  often  found 
th«fflselves  suligeoted  to  the  horrors  of  famine, 
with  nothing  to  £eJ1  back  upon  but  the  eleemosynaiy 
asfljatanoe  of  their  richer  neighbours,  or  the  legal 
sea»«tinration  of  the  poor-house.  This  has  been 
the  ease  to*  ao  unprecedeDted  degree  during  the 
years  since  1845 ;  and  although  we  believe  the 
r^orts^oC  deaths  in  consequence  of  Domine  greatly 
ezsglieiated  iat  party  purposes,  it  is  certain  that, 
beCirfle^  the  effeeto  c^  that  awful  visitation  and 
exi]gB|tAOn»  the  populatson  has  been  reduced  in 
many  districts  below  the  requirements  even  of  the 
land*  and  the-  decimatiiig  peecess  as  still  going  on 
without  a  ehanee  of  its  being  wrested  by  any 
measoMB- adequate  to  tfaa  Dooasion.    Hotbhig,  in 


fact,  but  a  conviction  that  there  is  a  fair  prospect 
of  more  prosperous  times  for  Ireland  will  stem 
the  expatriating  toirent  that  is  setting  out  inm. 
her  shores. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  show  that  this 
prospect  is  now  fiurly  b^oxe  the  couaUy.  and 
that  in  the  manufacture  of  Beet  Sugar  the  fooiida- 
tion  is  laid  for  the  fiiture  renovation  of  the  a^i- 
cultural  and  commercial  interests  of  Ireland. 

Manufactures  may  be  sepaiated  into  two 
classes,  those  which  work  up  a  native  raw  produc- 
tion, and  those  which  work  up  a  foreign  one.  It 
requires  no  arffument  to  prove  that  the  first  is  &r 
more  beneficisd  to  a  country  in  proportion  to  its 
extent  than  the  second.  Independent  of  the 
retaining  the  capital  required  for  the  crude  article 
in  the  ceuntiy,  there  is  the  industrial  emplaji»aii 
of  the  people  in  its  production.  Thus,  the  wod, 
iron,  and  other  metals»  <&c.,  of  England,  and  the 
flax  of  Ireland,  have  proved  xniues  of  wealth  to 
those  oountnes,  as  well  in  the  xaisiag  of  the  ivw 
material  as  in  its  manufacture.  Nor  will  anj  one 
dispute  that  if  we  oould  have  psoduced  the  silk 
and  cotton  worked  up  in  our  mimufactories,  thesa 
would  have  been  far  more  beneficial  to  the  coantiy. 
Now,  the  manufacture  [of  beet  sugar  beloi^  to 
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the  first  class,  and  we  ehall  piroceed  to  detail  the 
historj  of  it8  introduction  into  Ireland,  its  pro- 
gress and  prospect  of  success. 

In  the  year  1835  a  beet  sugar  manufactory  was 
established  at  Hillsboro*,  in  the  county  of  Down, 
in  Ireland,  by  the  firm  of  Bradshawand  Company, 
and  was  carried  on  for  two  years  with  great  success. 
The  fact  H'as,  that  at  that  period  there  was  no  duty 
on  indigenous  nujary  whilst  that  on  colonial  sugar 
tras  24s.  per  cwt.,  so  that  although  from  the  rude- 
ness of  the  processes  in  the  manufacture,  the 
quality  of  the  raw  sugar  produced  (for  no  other 
was  made)  was  of  a  very  inferior  description,  the 
large  maiigin  created  by  the  duty  on  colonial 
sugar  allowed  the  former  to  come  into  the  market, 
where  it  sold  freely  for  mixing  with  the  colonial, 
the  only  thing  it  was  fit  for.  However,  in  1837, 
the  Government  of  the  day,  finding  that  prepara- 
tions were  making  for  extending  the  manufacture 
in  Ireland,  took  the  alarm  on  account  of  the 
revenue,  and  procured  the  passing  of  an  act  to 
subject  the  beet  sugar  to  the  same  duty  as  the 
colonial,  namely,  24s.  per  cwt.  This  at  once 
stopped  the  works ;  for  it  was  impossible  for  the 
produce  of  the  beet  to  compete  on  equal  terms 
with  that  of  the  cane,  in  the  then  imperfect  state 
of  the  processes  of  manufacture.  The  firm  sent 
in  a  claim  on  the  Government  for  compensation 
to  an  amount  which  was  considered  so  exor- 
bitant that  the  Government  at  once  rejected  it,  and 
they  obtained  nothing. 

The  subject,  however,  was  not  lost  sight  of,  and 
was  again  taken  up  in  1841  by  a  gentleman*  who 
had  for  many  years  been  engaged  in  sugar-refining 
both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  and 
who,  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  Hillsboro* 
concern,  was  fully  convinced  that  the  soil  and 
climate  of  Ireland  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
production  of  the  sugar  beet.  This  gentleman  was 
also  the  patentee  of  several  of  the  most  recent  and 
valuable  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  beet 
sugar,  and  of  the  process  for  cutting  and  drying  the 
beet-root,  so  as  to  keep  it  over  the  season.  Cir- 
cumstances, however,  prevented  him  from  prosecut- 
ing his  plans  at  that  period,  and  they  were  neces- 
sarily allowed  to  stand  over  until  1849,  when  he 
visited  Ireland  for  the  express  purpose  of  laying 
his  propositions  before  the  most  proper  and  in- 
fluential parties  for  carrying  them  into  effect. 

It  is  unnecessary  in  this  sketch  to  name  those  to 
whom  Mr.  Crosley  applied  on  this  occasion  ;  but 
truth  compels  us  to  say  that  his  statements  and 
propositions  met  with  no  encouragement  from  those 
whom  he  expected,  and  with  reason,  would  feel 
deeply  interested  in  a  measure  so  calculated  to 
benefit  the  country.  He  was  treated  as  a  visionary 
by  0ome,  and  as  a  speculator  by  others ;  and,  al- 
though possessing  too  much  Anglo-Saxon  blood 
to  give  in,  he  left  the  country  deeply  disappointed 
at  the  result  of  his  application  to  the  authorities  of 
Ireland. 

Before,  however,   he  returned  to  England,  he 

♦Heniy  Cipoaley,  Bsq.,  late  of  tlie  firm  of  Croeley  ftnd  GaU- 
^ravfchy,  flngkeert,  Samtbwwk. 


called  upon  the  editor  of  one  of  the  Dublin  weeUj 
papers.  To  this  gentleman  he  detailed  his  views 
and  wishes,  which  were  at  once  met  in  the  samo 
spirit,  under  the  conviction  that,  if  the  statements 
of  Mr.  Crosley  were  correct,  the  introduction  of  the 
manufacture  of  beet  sugar  could  not  fail  to  prove 
of  permanent  benefit  to  Ireland.  The  same  imh 
pression  was  also  made  on  the  mind  of  another 
party,  who,  in  order  to  bring  the  subject  more  paH- 
licly  and  prominently  forward,  investigated  the 
statement,  and  drew  up  a  series  of  papers,  whidi 
were  read  before  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  at  the 
close  of  1849  and  the  beginning  of  1850. 

These  papers  excited  considerable  interest,  anA 
inquiries  were  made  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  in  regard  to  the  expense  of  establishing 
sugar-factories,  and  also  respecting  the  growing  of 
the  beet-root.  But  not  being  taken  up  by  anj 
capitalist,  or  otherwise  influential  party,  the  project 
appeared  likely  to  fall  to  the  ground.  The  grettt 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  success  was  the  previous 
failure  of  the  concern  at  Hillsboro',  through  the 
interference  of  Government ;  it  being  argued  that 
the  same  interference  might  be  repeated,  if  another 
attempt  were  made  to  establish  the  manufaeture, 
and  thus  the  projector  would  be  again  subjected  to 
heavy  losses. 

Thus  the  aflfeir  hung  in  suspense  through  the 
year  1850  ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  a  correspondence 
on  the  subject  had  taken  place  between  the  editor 
of  the  Advocate  and  an  influential  gentleman  in 
London.  To  this  latter  party  Mr.  Crosley  was  in- 
troduced by  the  former ;  other  gentlemen  were  ales 
invited  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  and 
the  result  was  that,  after  investigating  the  state 
and  progress  of  the  manufacture  on  the  contineni 
of  Europe,  and  convincing  themselves  of  its 
adaptation  to  Ireland,  it  was  determined  to  form  & 
company  under  the  title  of  The  Royal  Irish  Beet- 
sugar  Company,  and  prospectuses  were  acoordlnglj 
at  once  issued  to  that  effect.  At  the  same  time, 
contracts  for  the  growing  of  sugar-beet  were  en- 
tered into  with  various  parties  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  Mount  Mellick,  where,  after  mature  de- 
liberation, it  was  determined  to  fix  the  first  plant 
for  the  manufactory. 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  large  ne- 
mises  were  taken  in  that  town,  and  it  was  inteiraed 
to  have  got  everything  ready'to  commence  working 
in  the  November  of  last  year ;  but  owing  to  varioos 
obstacles,  the  factory  was  not  got  to  work  until  the 
middle  of  March  in  the  present  year,  which  ms 
too  late  for  making  a  fair  trial  of  its  capabilities.  The 
period  for  working  the  raw  root  is  from  October  ts 
the  second  week  in  Maroh ;  after  which  it  hf^jsw 
to  vegetate,  and  its  saccharine  projierties  am  pro- 
portionately deteriorated. 

Enough,  however,  has  been  asoertained  by  1]m» 
short  trial  that  was  made,*  to  show  tkatidiett 
fairly  afloat  the  concern  must  yield  a  large  profit 
The  estimates  of  the  directots  were  based  npon  a 
produce  of  five  per  cent,  of  stigar;  but  in  the  fint 
mstance,  more  than  seven  per  cont«  was 
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Icssefiing  by  degrees  as  regetfttion  in  tlie  toot  ad- 
vanced. The  expense  of  manufacture,  also,  owing 
in  part  to  the  low  price  of  labour  in  Ireland,  was 
fully  20s.  per  ton  lower  than  the  company's  esti- 
mate. In  addition  to  these  advantages,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  having  a  market  for  the  sugar  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  factory  saves  a 
considerable  expense  in  carriage,  besides  avoiding 
the  waste  that  would  necessarily  arise  in  the  transit 
to  any  distance. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  when  the  company  had 
fairly  staited,  and  the  preparations  were  really  in 
progress  for  commencing  operations,  something 
more  than  curiosity  would  have  been  excited,  and 
that  those  who  had  so  decided  an  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  enterprise  would  have  lent  a  help- 
ing hand  to  promote  it,  by  taking  shares  in  the 
company.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case.  A 
due  proportion  of  the  shares  was  allocated  to  Ire- 
land, and  three  resident  gentlemen  were  nomi- 
nated directors;  but  when  the  time  arrived  for 
paying  the  deposit  of  one  pound  per  shai'e,  every 
one  of  tliese  withdrew  their  names,  although  pre- 
viously acting  with  the  board ;  and  not  more  than 
one  hundred  shares  (nominally  of  £20  each)  were 
taken  in  Ireland.  The  Irish  Beet  Sugar  Com- 
pany, therefore,  is,  in  fact,  essentially  an  English 
company,  being  established  almost  entirely  by 
English  capital,  although  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  beneficial  undertakings  for  Ireland 
that  was  ever  set  on  foot  The  Company,  how- 
ever, has  recently  received  important  and  valuable 
accessions  to  its  Board  of  Directors,  the  sanction  of 
whose  names,  backed  by  the  purchase  of  a  large 
number  of  shares,  is  itself  a  sufficient  guarantee 
to  the  public  of  the  respectability  and  validity  of 
the  concern. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  the  future  prospects 
of  this  undertaking.  In  order  more  clearly  to 
understand  this  part  of  the  question,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  a  view  of  the  general  expense  of  manufac- 
turing sugar,  as  well  in  the  East  and  West  Indies 
as  in  Europe.  For  this  purpose,  we  shall  refer  to 
an  essay,  intitled  "  Facts  and  Theories ;  or,  the 
Real  Prospects  of  the  Beet  Sugar  Manufacture  in 
Ireland,"  by  W.  K.  Sullivan,  Chemist  to  the  Mu- 
seum of  Irish  Industry.  This  work,  which  is 
comprised  in  about  one  hundred  pages,  is  a  con- 
cisely elaborate  work  on  a  practical  subject,  and 
contains  a  body  of  information  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  verified  by  the  names  of  the  informants, 
and  descending  to  every  minutiee  of  expense. 

From  this  work  we  learn  that  the  average  prime 
cost  of  the  manufacture  of  cane  sugar  at  various 
parts  of  the  world  is  as  follows : — 

CA3rB  BVOAB. 

P«r  Cwt. 

B.  d. 

>'   Britisb  iSftst  India 10  0 

.V  ,    PqieiKO  ditto  ...     ...    14  0 

Brilisu  "Vt'est  Indies       19  0 

Oolit  (All  (|[UiditUft) S  4 

\  BrmU  AU)»  ) « i 1111 

.  ,,  Pemombaco  (white  ^ugar)    ..*    ...£189.  to  18  0 

Pltto  Huscorado    15s.  to  13  2 

'•      '  Poilfo  It<fcio       ...     IOb,  to  12  0 

Sinita  C^iix  .    .V.    ...    < 12s.  to  15  0 

Louisiana  (lowest  quality)     12  6 


All  these  averages  am  exclusive  of  interest  on 
capital ;  and  in  the  case  of  fowign  sogais,  no 
allowance  is  made  for  wear  and  tear  of  macliiiiery» 
nor,  in  Cuba,  for  the  mortality  of  slaves,  which 
must  of  itself  form  a  large  item  of  expense.  In 
addition  to  this  prime  cost  must  be  added  the  ex- 
penses of  getting  the  sugars  to  market,  including 
shipping,  insurance,  freight,  waste,  landing,  wharf- 
age, warehousing,  commission,  &c.  The  lowest 
estimate  of  these  tbat  we  have  seen,  is  7a.  per 
cwt.  from  the  West  Indies.  If  we  add  this  to 
the  lowest  average — that  of  Cuba — ^it  amounts  to 
16s.  4d.,  the  prime  cost  of  all  qualities ;  and  if  to 
the  British  West  Indies,  it  amounts  to  '^6s.  per 
cwt.,  below  which  it  cannot  be  grown  except  at  a 
loss.  From  the  East  Indies  the  expense  is  mach 
more,  both  on  account  of  higher  freight  and  larger 
expenses  of  insurance  and  shipping  charges,  &c. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  the  average  cost,  at 
market,  of  cane-sugar  is  at  least  from  15s.  4d.  to 
30s. ;  that  such  sugar,  from  both  the  British  East 
and  West  Indies,  costs  at  least  26s.  per  cwt;  and 
that  the  time  required  for  growing  ihe  cane,  manu- 
facturing the  sugar,  and  getting  it  to  market  is 
from  eighteen  months  to  two  years,  which,  reckon- 
ing the  interest  of  money  at  only  5  per  cent,  will 
add  from  7  J  to  10  per  cent  to  the  cost  of  the 
sugar,  besides  absorbing  a  double  capital. 

What,  then,  are  the  advantages  of  the  beet 
sugar  over  tbat  of  the  cane  to  enable  it  to  com- 
pete successfully  in  the  home  market  ?  In  the 
first  place,  by  having  the  mai'ket  on  the  spot  the 
manufacturer  escapes  all  the  expense  of  transit, 
amounting  to  from  Ts.  to  lOs.  per  cwt,  besides 
the  delay  and  extra  absorption  of  capital  conse- 
quent thereon.  In  the  next  place,  the  manofae- 
turer  has  the  advantage  of  unlimited  capital  and 
credit,  as  well  as  of  enterprise,  skill  and  science, 
by  which  he  is  able  to  procure  the  assistance  of 
the  most  eminent  chemists  at  a  moment's  notice, 
and  both  make  scientific  experiments  and  carnr 
them  out  to  the  fullest  extent  if  successful.  It 
will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  that  these  advantages 
are  equal  to  a  large  amount  of  capital,  which  in 
the  colonies  is  indispensable,  and  the  interest  on 
which  absorbs  a  large  proportion  of  the  produce, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  profits* 

To  prove  that  these  statements  are  not  made  at 
random,  we  request  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
following  summary  of  the  prpcessei  in  the  growth 
and  manufacture  of  the  sugar  beet.  The  ground 
having  been  prepared  in  the  spring,  the  beet  seed 
is  sown  the  beginning  of  May.  At  the  end  of 
September  or  the  beginning  of  October  it  is  ready 
for  harvesting.  Contrary  to  the  cane,  which  most 
be  used  at  once,  whilst  fresh  and  green,  the  beet 
is  stored  or  dried  for  continuous  use.  In  the  for- 
mer case  it  may  be  profitably  worked  at  leisure 
until  the  first  week  in  March,  that  is,  for  twenty- 
three  weeks.  In  the  latter  it  may  be  worked  ^1 
the  year,  as  when  properly  dried  it  will  keep  good 
any  length  of  time. 

The  cane  requires,  from  the  time  of  planting  to 
the  har\'esting,  fifteen  months,  but  the  beetroot 
oulv  five  months.     It  is  true  that  in  the  former 
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the  gtower  is  also  Uie  maiuifaotarer ;  whilst  (be 
beet-root  is-  grown  b^  the  farmer,  and  the  maun- 
factarer  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  departmant. 
In  an  economic  point  of  view,  however,  this  makes 
no  difforeuce  in  the  result,  except  that  the  benefit 
of  the  manufaotmie  is  extended  to  a  greater  number 
of  persons,  and  so  far  is  more  advantageous  to  the 
community  at  large. 

But  the  great  superiority  of  beet  over  cane 
sugar  in  econonusiog  time  is  best  seen  in  the 
manufacture.  Formerly  this  process  occupied 
from  two  to  three  months ;  but  such  have  been  the 
imp^)^^Bment8,  by  the  application  of  meclianical 
science,  tliat  the  beet-root  may  be  brought  into  the 
factory  in  the  morning  and  be  offered  fur  sale  at 
the  grocers  in  the  afternoon  in  the  shape  of  sugar 
of  the  finest  quality.  In  the  single  process  of 
crvstalising  the  sugar  from  the  syrup,  a  saving  of 
from  three  to  four  weeks  is  obtained ;  for  by  the 
use  of  the  centrifugal  machine  the  effect  is  in- 
stautaneous«  TVe  have  ourselves  seen  the  black 
mass  put  into  this  machine  and  in  five  minutes 
converted  into  beautifully  white  sugar,  without  any 
chemical  application. 

Here,  then,  is  a  saving  of  time,  labour,  fuel, 
capital,  transit,  risk,  waste,  and  the  chance  of 
mai'ket.  The  tropical  manufacturer  can  rarely 
realise  his  produce  in  less  than  six  months  from 
the  time  of  cutting  the  cane,  and  that  at  an  ex- 
pense of  from  seven  shillings  to  ten  shillings  per 
cwt.  upon  the  cost  price  of  the  sugar.  The  beet 
sugar  manufacturer  can  realise  his  in  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  without  any  expense  or  waste ;  and, 
exclusive  of  the  cost  of  his  plant,  which  is  cer- 
tainly considerable,  he  requires  but  little  capital 
to  conduct  the  concern,  unless  he  chooses  to  lay  in 
a  large  stock  of  roots,  instead  of  receiving  them 
from  the  farmer  as  they  are  wanted. 

But  the  question  of  cost  still  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered, which  we  shall  now  show,  by  figures,  is  in 
favour  of  the  beet  sugar  manufacturer. 

We  have  seen  that  the  cane  sugar  costs,  on  the 
average  of  all  qualities,  from  15s.  4d.  at  Cuba  to 
30s.  at  Pemambuco;  wliilst  at  the  British  East 
and  West  Indies  the  cost  is  SBs.  at  market.  Nor 
can  the  tropical  planter  reduce  his  expenses  by  the 
application  of  the  new  processes.  These  have 
been  tried  at  Jamaica,  Baibadoes,  &c.,  and  have 
failed  through  the  ignorance  and  supineness  of  the 
labourers;  and  those  who  made  the  experiment 
have  laid  their  machines  aside  in  despair. 


With  xegard  \xi  t^  cost  of  beet  sc^ar,  we  shall 
assuoaie  in  our  estimate  the  large  quantity  of  400Q. 
tons  of  roots,  and  charge  them  at  the  price  now 
contracted  for  by  the  company  at  their  factory  at 
Mount  Mellick  for  the  present  season,  namely 
153.  per  ton.  We  shall  charge  the  expense  of 
manufacture  at  £7  lOs.  per  ton  of  sugar,  although 
the  actual  cost  the  last  season  was  much  under 
that  sum.  We  shall  also  make  estimates  of  three 
different  results,  although  the  working  of  the  past 
season  proved  that  the  highest  of  these  will,  iu  idl 
probability,  be  the  minimum  in  the  next  season. 

BBSULT  AT  BIX  PBB  CBVT.  07  BCOAa. 

4,000  tons  bcet.root,  at  los.  per  ton £3,000    0    0 

CkMt  of  manufacturing  240  tons  sugar,  at  £7 10s. 
per  ton ...    ...     ...     .**     ••»     1,800    0    0 


Deduct  800  tons  pulp,  at  20s.  per 

ton       £800  0  0 

48  tons  molasses,  at  £5 2i0  0  0 

Scum  and  refuse  charcoal     74  0  0 


4,800    0    0 


1,114    0    Q 
3,686    0    0 


240  tons  sugar,  at  £15  6s.  8d.    ... 


...£3,690    0    0 


KBSULT  AT  BIX-AVD-A>HALV  FSS  CBNT.  OF  SUGAB. 

4,000  tons  beet-root     3,000    0    0 


*<* 


CkMt  of  manufacturing  260  tons  sugar  at  £7  10s.    1,950    0   0 
Deduct  as  before  ... 


•  t*         •••  •■•         ••• 


4,950    0    0 
...    1,114    0    0 


260  tons  sugar,  at  £14  14fl.  4d.  .. 


•  •••         ••• 


3,836    0    0 
...  £3,830    0    0 


BBSULT  AT  BBTBV  PBB  CBBT.  O?  8UOAB. 

4,000  tons  beet-root     3,000    0    0 


Cost  of  manufacturing  280  tons  sugar,  at  £7108.    2,100    0    0 
Deduct  as  before  ... 


•*•    ...     ...    ... 


6,100    0    0 
...     l,U4    0    0 


3,986    0    0 


280  tons  sugar,  at  £14  4s.  8d.    £3^080    0    0 

From  these  estimates  we  find  that  the  lowest 
produce  of  sugar  will  not  cost  more  than  the 
Cuban  sugar,  whilst  it  leaves  every  other  com- 
petitor far  behind ;  and  that  the  highest  estimate 
of  produce,  if  realised,  which  there  is  the  best 
reason  to  believe  will  be  the  case,  will  soon  Jrive 
the  tropical  sugar  out  of  the  market. 

Such  are  the  history  and  prospects  of  the  Irish 
beet  sugar  manufacture. 


THE    CHURCH    PINGUESOENS. 


Often  within  the  last  few  years,  while  all 
Europe  seethed  in  a  mad  hurly-burly  of  tyranny 
and  patriotism,  resulting  in  wurcc  confounding  of 
confusion,  have  we  of  the  present  generation  in 
this  country  found  good  cav.se  to  congratulate  our- 
selves on  the  sp'rit  in  which  oppression  has  here 
been  met,  and,  step  by  step,  overcome.     The 


political  history  of  Great  Britain  reoords  no  ft'etful 
complainings,  no  pitiful  whining^  no,  mere  Ispas- 
medio  fits  of  *'  rebellion,"  which  only  dissjf^ie  the 
spirit  of  a  nation,  while  they  pcrpetiurte  aod  give 
a  colour  of  justice  to  its  wrongs :  but  sublime, 
siler.t  cndunuice,  up  to  the  last  poinb  at  which 
endurance  is  possible — sublime  angvr  bursting 
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forth  in  one  broad  flood  when  that  point  is  arrived 
at,  and  sweeping  away  the  tyranny  for  ever-— a 
long,  quiet,  unwilling  gathering  of  storm,  ready 
at  any  moment  to  be  appeaaed^  at  no  moment  to 
be  quelled,  at  tho  last  moment  beyond  the  conju- 
ration of  any  power  this  land  has  seen,  or  is  by 
any  means  likely  to  see — ^such,  iu  few  words,  is 
the  history  of  our  revolutions  and  reformations. 

This  peculiarity  ha3  proved  a  fortunate  one. 
Thanks  to  what  it  has  effected,  thanks  to  tho  whole- 
some reflections  which  the  fact  of  its  unenfeebled 
existence  continually  enforces  on  the  minds  of  our 
rulers,  we  may  boast  that  the  foundations  of  free- 
dom are  firmly  and  finally  established,  needing  no 
repairs  but  such  as  any  journeyman  statesman,  if 
he  be  only  honest,  might  accomplish.  True, 
abuses  have  accumulated  on  the  highways;  but 
we  need  no  artillery,  nor  any  more  dreadful  in- 
strument than  a  good  besom,  to  remove  such 
obstructions,  and  lay  bare  a  political  macadamisa- 
tion  to  the  feet  of  the  wayfarer.  In  short,  to  sum 
up  our  position  in  one  significant,  comprehensive, 
and  perfectly  incontrovertible  sentence,  The  diffi- 
culty is  no  longer  in  obtaining  reforms  from  our 
rulers,  but  in  getting  people  to  demand  them  ! 

What  an  Arcadia  of  liberty,  then,  must  be  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
with  Jersey,  Guernsey  and  Aldemey,  and  the 
islands  m  the  British  Seas!  What  copious  and 
comforting  streams  must  flow  from  that  empire, 
as  from  the  breast  of  a  maternal  pelican  of  full 
habit,  to  its  colonial  offspring — ^to  Canada,  Austral- 
asia and  the  Cape  I  What  an  Island  of  the  Blest 
must  this  England  especially  be,  with  its  unfailing 
Saxon  instincts  and  strong  Saxon  commonsenSe  and 
patience,  with  its  illimitable  commerce  and  wealthy 
institutions,  and  every  possible  reform  for  the 
asking  I  Its  Queen  known  more  as  a  mother  than 
as  a  monarch — its  prince-consort  sound-hearte  1 
and  clever,  and  altogether  the  best  father  King  of 
England  ever  yet  had — its  heir-apparent  sur- 
rounded by  none  but  virtuous  influences — its 
people  the  largest  soap-consuming  people  in  the 
world — its  Ministers  really  ministers,  and  ready 
at  any  time,  upon  complaint  of  ever  so  petty  an 
Aggression,  to  cast  aside  their  peculiar  prejudices, 
volunteer  their  private  denunciations,  and  -occupy 
a  whole  session,  if  need  be,  in  resisting  that 
Aggression — a  nation  (we  cannot  tear  ourselves 
from  that  comprehensive  factj  whose  wrongs,  social 
and  political,  are  doomed  tne  moment  they  are 
simply  invited  with  the  ducks  of  the  old  song,  to 
"  come  and  be  killed."  Walk  up,  then,  0  patriot 
of  Italy !  Pay  here  I  O  refugee  of  France  la  belle 
et  la  blasphematoire !  This  is  the  only  booth 
in  the  feir  where  the  lion  lies  down  with  the 
lamb ! 

But  alas  that  every  question  should  have  more 
than  one  side  to  it,  or  that  some  minds  should  be 
80  wretchedly  constituted  that  they  will  not  let  one 
repose  in  the  sonny  aspect  of  things,  and  be  com- 
fortable. Our  weak  mend  of  Italy,  our  more 
blasphemous  than  beautiful  friend  from  Prance, 
having  walked  up,  it  is  to  small  purpose  that  we 
spend  all  onr  eloquence  in  demonstrating  the  glo- 
rious facts  above  enumerated,  or  that  they  each 


expend  a  large  proportion  of  their  credence  in 
granting  tho  existence  of  those  glorious  facts. 
Even  then  we  are  met  by  a  rejoinder  which  is  one 
eternal  eui  bono  from  proem  to  peroration,  the 
English  of  the  argument  being,  that  whether  the 
boast  be  founded  in  fact  or  falsehood  is  only  the 
difference  in  our  case  between  oppresaion  by 
compulsion  and  oppression  by  consent  A  dozen 
abuses  of  the  most  flagrant  character  are  ennine- 
rated,  and  the  question  asked,  With  so  much 
liberty,  why  are  not  these  evik  done  away? 
With  the  power  in  your  hands,  why  do  you  not 
despatch  the  wolf  that  not  only  lies  at  your  door, 
but  grows  fat  upon  the  bread  of  your  children  *?* 

An  alarming  question,  unexaggerated  in  state- 
ment and  perfectly  unanswerable,  we  fear.  By  it 
we  are  at  once  spirited  out  of  onr  sunny  repose ;  by 
following  it  up  we  are  led  to  see  that  that  national 
characteristic  of  bearing  with  every  evil  till  it  is 
rotten  ripe  has  its  disadvantages  also,  since  it  is 
carried  out  in  every  petty  social  nuisance  to  this 
day ;  and  that  the  only  difficulty  we  spoke  of  m 
standing  in  the  way  of  any  possible  reform,  namely, 
the  getting  people  to  ask  for  it,  is  just  the  difficulty. 

Having  gone  so  far,  we  are  afraid  it  will  be 
only  honest  to  make  a  few  remarks  from  this  other 
most  unsatis&ctory  view  of  the  subject  To 
plunge  at  once,  then,  into  the  latter  consideratioD, 
it  is  undeniably  phenomenal  that  the  British  people; 
while  blessed  with  all  the  unshorn  strength  of 
Samson,  should  submit  to  go  ruefully  bound  for 
the  sport  and  profit  of  the  Philistinee,  refusing  even 
to  wag  its  omnipotent  jaw  at  abuses  which,  like 
strong  cords,  cut  deep  mto  its  limbs,  and  by  loog 
continuance  are  buried  there  almost  out  of  sight. 
It  is  recorded  of  Bradley  the  engineer,  that  he 
used  to  meet  any  extraordinary  difficulty  by  "  going 
to  bed  three  days  to  consider  of  it ;'  and  thu  baa 
been  remarked  upon  as  a  genuine  and  fundamental 
English  characteristic  True  it  is;  and  nothing 
can  be  more  satisfactory,  either  as  a  national  or 
individual  trait,  than  this  quiet  betaking  of  a  solid 
head  to  privacy  and  a  pillow,  solidly  to  revolve  its 
difficulties  there  till  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  very  little 
satisfaction,  and  much  less  profit,  in  a  nation  going 
to  bed  to  sleep  away  the  sense  of  its  diffiealties,  or 
in  going  to  bed  at  all  when  there  is  no  riddle  to 
solve,  no  obstacle  to  circumvent,  but  merely  an 
iniquity  to  be  snuffed  out  by  an  exertion  of  the 
fingers.  Yet  this,  in  more  than  one  instance,  is 
the  position  of  social  England  at  this  day.  Sain- 
son  injured,  insulted,  and  bound  in  packthread ! 
A  nation  so  considerate  even  of  disease  and 
death,  that  it  finds  it  necessary  to  go  to  bed  three 
days  to  decide  whether  it  shall  eseape  thetfi  or  no ! 
We  all  know  this  to  be  more  than  a  figure  ci 
speech.  Three  years  ago,  when  cholera  devoured 
its  hundreds  daily,  all  England  w^as  alive  and 
trembling  to  the  benefit  and  duty  of  sanitation* 
Our  wives  and   tender  onea  became   chemiea], 


*  The  QenUeman  the  publio  audit  of  whoee 

perhaps  originated  this  paper,  and  wfaoae  nane  va  ^ 

further  ob  in  the  MS.  of  our  worthj  and  varm  contxjbofeor, 
is,  we  feel  aMored,  by  far  too  w«U-br6d  a  dergTmsn  to  appro* 
priato  tiiis  limila  ia  a  personal  leaww— S». 
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learned  in  dliloirides  and  liberal  of  potassia ;  boards 
of  health  sat  -all  day  in  every  drawing*room, 
nightly  in  every  tavern  parlonr,  weekly  in  every 
barber's  shop  in  the  metropolis;  till  at  last  the 
attention  of  all  classes  being  fairly  fixed  on  drain- 
age, sewerage,  extramural  interment,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  means  of  saving  hnman  life  and  reducing 
the  poor-rates,  the  country  went  to  bed  to  consider 
of  it : — ^and  there  it  is  now,  considering  of  it,  with 
cholera  returned  again  and  waiting  at  the  door. 

Worse  and  more  imminent  evils  than  cholera, 
however,  are  being  sleepily  revolved  on  the  national 
lUdejuBtice.  To  skip  some  of  intermediate  and 
one  of  almost  parallel  quality  (Chancery  law),  let 
us  instance  the  nineteenth-century  methods  of 
administration  in  the  Church  as  infinitely  worse 
if  properly  considered.  Indeed,  cholera,  with  war 
and  other  varieties  of  pestilence,  has  been  accounted 
by  more  than  one  strong-minded  economist  a 
necessary  sort  of  political  phlebotomy,  painful  but 
providential.  They  point  out  how  these  have  ever 
recurred,  comet-like,  with  a  regular  irregularity, 
always  attendant  upon,  and  therefore,  perhaps, 
inseparable  from,  certain  morbid  conditions  of 
society  or  civilisation,  or  something  of  that  sort : 
the  probability  (in  few  words)  being,  that  over- 
whelming calamities  are  by  these  lesser  ones  set 
aside,  in  the  good  mercy  of  God.  If  it  be  so, 
cholera  has  far  greater  claims  to  our  consideration 
than  the  calamity  we  have  compared  with  it,  and 
certainbf  may  boast  of  an  origin  and  a  purpose 
with  which  it  has  nothing  at  all  to  do :  quite  the 
contrary.  But  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  long  and 
unhappy  consideration  between  what  a  Christian 
Church  should  be  to  leaven  a  nation'  like  ours  in 
days  like  these,  and  what  in  such  circumstances  it 
is  not,  would  lead  us  to  be  well  content  that 
England  riiould  still  lie  a-bed  pondering  the  ad- 
vieid>iUty  of  escape  from  the  epidemic,  if  it  would 
only  bostir  itself  without  further  thought  and 
extinguish  for  ever  the  chronic  plagues  which  feed 
upon  r^igioa  The  former,  if  need  be,  may  still 
be  left  awhile  to  the  chlorides  and  potassia  of  our 
tender  ones,  and  to  individual  care;  the  latter, 
those  fat  and  surpliced  hypocrisies  that  have 
superseded  all  but  the  name  of  religion,  and 
degraded  even  that,  lie  coiled  at  the  root  of  na- 
tional morality,  and  therefore  (as  some  will  have 
it) of  national  existence;  so  the  sooner  they  are 
cut  sheer  away  the  better  for  us  all. 

Regarded,  simply  in  a  politico-economical  light 
— ^with  which,  however,  we  are  a  little  too  much 
dasMd  just  now,  perhaps—^he  importance  of  a  pure, 
earnest,  simple  Church,  with  both  hands  constantly 
applied  to  its  work,  is  paramount  in  such  an  era  of 
a  nation's  existence  as  the  present  in  England.  A 
paramount  necessity  in  all  eras,  in  fact,  it  now 
becomes  imminent  And  vital.  Its  presence  might 
have  saved  Spain  out  of  its  riches  and  luxury,  its 
absence  may  leave  England  to  grow  feeble  through 
the  same  causes.  These  causes  are  rife,  now;  they 
preponderate  and  grow  daily ;  and  without  some 
countervailing  vitality,  why,  arising  out  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  they  should  not  be  at  length 
followed  by  the  same  effects  as  in  the  Mventeenth, 


it  is  difficult  to  say.  None  more  than  we  are 
proud  of  the  immense,  the  astounding  progress  of 
mechanical  science  and  the  ''ameliorations  of 
civilised  life."  Electric  telegraphs,  steamers  at 
twenty  miles  an  hour  and  rail -carriages  at  any 
number  you  please,  miraculously  easy  chairs,  con- 
tinental green  peas  fresh  ever}'  morning  of  April, 
excite  in  us  pseans  of  loud  rejoicing,  and  give  us 
as  much  general  satisfaction  as  any  one.  'Tis 
wonderful  I  'Tis  convenient!  'Tis  luxurious! 
'Tis  nice  I  And  we  hope  we  have  not  come  to  the 
end  yet.  Go  on,  we  say.  Faster  railways,  more 
obedient  lightning,  easier  cushions,  earlier  and 
fresher  continental  g^en  peas ! 

But  what  if  all  the  living  mind  and  energy  of 
the  land  are  consumed  in  such  pursuits  ?     What 
if  its  whole  active  intellect,  pointed  by  the  ex- 
perience and  feathered  by  the  hoarded  appliances 
of  centuries,  is  directed  to  fast  travelling  and  early 
garden-stuff,  and  the  thousand  other  ministrationa 
to  the  animal  of  which  these  are  a  fair  adequate 
expression,  and  in  which  "  modern  improvements" 
almost  solely  consbt?      What  if,  in  such  hot 
pursuit  of  Tyrian  greatness,  we  go  ungratefully 
blindfold  through  the  light  which  for  eighteen 
centuries   has   shown   nations   as   well  as   indi* 
viduals  how  to  live,  into  Tyrian  darkness  and 
"  the  Abyss  where  mere  brutes  are  buried  ?"*    It 
is  not  good.    That  state  of  things  might  do  well 
enough  for  Tyre,  which  knew  nothing   beyond, 
but  for  us,  even  in  the  political-economical  point  of 
view,  and  not  in  that  higher  spiritual  and  eternal 
one  which  most  concerns  us,  it  will  not  do.    We 
have  seen  how,  in  old  times  and  in  new,  nations 
destitute  of  spiritual  life,  or,  what  is  worse,  abound* 
ing  in  spiritual  death,  have  gone  on  multiplying 
riches  with  their  years,  adding  gold  to  wealth,  art 
to  industry,    luxury  to  luxury  and  strength  to 
strength;  till  at  length,  when  cushions  were  at 
their  easiest  and  peas  at  their  earliest,  the  whole 
fabric  has  suddenly  gone  down  in  sloughs  of 
irredeemable  degradation.  But  while  merely  great 
commercial  peoples  have  thus  one  and  all  foun- 
dered, great  commercial  peoples  in  spiritual  death 
faster  than  any,  we  have  yet  to  see  a  great  Chris- 
tian people  grow  old  or  fail;  and,  politico-econo- 
mically,  the  experiment  is  worth  trying.    It  is 
worth  while,  especially  now,  when  all  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  time  point  to  money  and  material 
refinement,  and  nothing  else,  to  consider  what 
counteracting  and  sustaining  strength  might  be 
infused  into  the  land  by  wedding  it,  in  love,  to 

•  *<  Most  exceUeut  Fitzsmithjtrougb,  itii  a  long  time  since 
I  have  stopped  short  in  adminng  your  stupendous  railway 
miracles.  I  was  obliged  to  strike  work,  and  cease  admiring 
in  that  direction.  Very  stupendous  indeed;  considerable  im- 
proTcment  in  old  roadways  and  wheel  and-axle  carriages^ 
relooitiee  unexpectedly  great,  distances  attainable,  ditto, 
ditto ;  aU  this  is  undeniable.  But,  alas !  this  is  still  smaU 
deer  for  me,  my  excellent  Fitxsmithytrough  .  .  .  Distances, 
you  unfortunate  Fits !  The  distances  to  London,  to  Aberdeen, 
to  Ottend,  to  Vienna,  are  sHU  infinitely  inadeqiiAte  to  me^ 
WiU  you  teach  me  the  winged  flight  throufb  ImmQnsdAy« 
up  to  the  Throne  dark  with  excess  of  bright?  You  unfor- 
tunate !  you  do  not  know  that  unless  you  can  reach  thither 
in  some  effectual,  most  ▼oritri^le  teoM^  you  are  *  ksat,  Fits* 
fmitbytrough,  doomed  to  Hela's  death*realm  and  the  Ahyw 
where  mere  brutes  are  buried." — Latter-day  Patnjphleh :  . 
Snd0(m*i  Statue. 
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diat  Gospel  "  which  nevor  g^wa  grey,  whose  eye 
never  grows  dim,  the  beauty  of  whoso  cheek  is 
never  bleached,  whose  heart  never  faints,  whose 
arm  never  weakens,  whose  feet  never  grow  weary  I" 
We  aro  inclined  to  believe  that  most  of  onr 
readers  will  go  considerably  beyond  us  in  their 
views  of  tliis  subject^  or  so  much  as  we  have 
thought  necessary  to  express.  We  suspect  that 
&  hundred  nameless  considerations  of  infinitely 
greater  individual  importance  than  national  sta- 
bility, and  that  take  hold  of  heaven  itself,  will 
flood  into  any  thoughtful  mind  that  dwclb  for  a 
moment  on  all  it  comprehends :  and  the  deeper  the 
feeling,  the  greater  will  bo  concern  that  the  exist- 
ence of  a  present  religious  vitality  in  England 
should  be  denied  or  even  doubted. 

And,  truth  to  say,  here,  too,  our  fortunate- 
unfortunate  Samson  in  packthread  has  plausible 
reasons  for  boasting.  We  are  carried  back  into  the 
spirit  in  which  we  began  the  article  which  tarns 
oat  what  the  reader  sees,  when  we  reflect  that  no- 
where is  religious  freedom  so  free,  or  freedom  so 
religious,  as  in  Old  England;  that  nowhere  are 
there  so  many  snug  little  Churches,  with  pastors 
more  eloquent  or  industrious,  and  flocks  more 
comfortable  and  content — each  as  free  to  dissemi- 
nate its  doctrines  as  any  other  (if  it  were  not 
too  much  exertion),  and  collectively  offering  so 
cheering  a  variety,  in  doctrine  and  practice,  to  the 
varied  taste  of  a  religious  world !  On  these,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  wish  to  observe.  There  is  some- 
thing BO  strictly  domestic  in  the  Denominations, 
the  peace  and  consolation  they  each  undoubtedly 
ei\)oy  seem  to  be  so  purely  the  private  property  of 
their  several  bodies  of  members,  that  we  are  sliy  of 
intruding  any  remarks  upon  them  merely  on  that 
ground  alone.  We  even  feel  that  we  have  more 
the  desire  than  the  right  to  ask  any  member  of  any 
Denomination,  Whether  he  imagines  his  religious 
party  will  ever  thoroughly  evangelise  and  save 
a  nation  far  gone  in  bathos  and  forgetfnlness  of 
aught  beyond  the  "  main  chance  ?* — ^whether  this 
snug  family-property  theory  of  Christianity  is 
likely  to  accomplish  it  ? 

-  Let  us  go  on,  however,  in  the  enumeration  of 
our  advantages,  and  see  what  they  come  to.  Let 
us  rejoice)  if  we  can,  that  the  wise  in  past  genera* 
tions  foresaw  that  it  would  not  do  to  abandon  the 
eternal  interests  of  the  empire  to  such  subjective 
institutions  as  might  gather  themselves  together 
for  mutual  warmth  and  protection,  but  established 
an,  objective  Church  Militant  and.' Poor  Man's 
Qhurch,  armed  at  all  points  to  perform  the  duties 
proper  to  such  a  Church.  **  Go  your  ways :  be- 
hold, I  send  you  forth  as  lambs  among  wolves. 
Cariy  neither  purso,  nor  scrip,  nor  shoes ;"  neither 
•  .money,,  nor  food,  nor  raiment.  So  said  One  whom 
^'li^^e  are  not  worthy  to  name,  when  He  sent  the 
ohosen  seventy  ^'  to  preach  the  kingdom  of  God 
and'  heal  .the  sick.**  ''  Take  nothmg  for  your 
joatfnerf/  neiiher*  staves  nor  scrip,  neither  bread, 
;neitl)ief  money,  neither  have  two  coats  apiece,'* 
said  He  aW,  eire  the  twelre  departed,  *'  preaching 
the  gospd  and  healing  everywhere."  That,  of 
course,  might  do  very  weirfor  fishermen,  and 

apostles  engaged  in  the  vagabondising  pursuit  of 


preaching  and  healing  in  all  nations ;  but  H  i^  by 
no  means  the  way  to  treat  gentlemmi  or  eetabtiab 
a  Poor  Man's  Church  m  England.  It  could  never, 
of  course,  be  expected  that  a  saffioient  number  of 
energetic  and  sincere  men  might  be  brongbt  into 
the  vineyard  on  such  terms ;  or,  if  so,  it  is  always 
wise  to  be  liberal,  and,  in  a  matter  so  important, 
to  be  "  on  the  safe  side**  is  more  than  wise.  And 
so  thousands  and  thousands  of  pounds  were  made 
to  flow  into  the  treasury  of  the  Church  Militant  and 
still  annually  flow — houses,  and  lands,  and  churehea, 
and  palaces,  and  cathedrals  were  given,  and  still 
are  carefully  conserved  to  it  Not  only  their  bread, 
but  buns  were  made  certain,  not  merely  water,  bat 
wine  was  made  sure,  to  any  such  energetic  and 
sincere  men,  though  they  came  forward  in  tboa- 
sands ;  and  still  is  made  sure,  with  a  puree,  over 
and  above,  from  which  to  fulfil  that  doty  com- 
manded inseparably  with  preaching  the  goapei, 
charity  to  the  sick ;  while,  beyond  all,  two  or 
three  -  and  -  twenty  exclusive  successors  of  tlie 
apostles,  venerable  and  old  and  wise,  and  fall  of 
all  the  unspeakable  gifts  which  have  deeoended  to 
them  in  an  "  unbroken  chain,"  exercise  paternal 
jurisdiction  over  the  labourers,  and  are  the  atewards 
of  the  treasury  of  the  Lord. 

What  more  could  a  nation  do  ?  What  more  can 
our  happy-unhappy  Samson,  with  peremptory 
temporal  affairs  to  look  after,  effect  for  the  advaoee- 
ment  of  the  spiritmd  interests  of  hb  children  than 
establish  this  institution ;  and  when  the  labonrera, 
duly  tested  and  approved  by  the  exclusive  Sne- 
cessors,  have  entered  upon  their  labours,  faitMoll^ 
perform  his  part  of  the  contract  by  paying  his 
thousands  of  wages,  or  have  his  goods  diatiained 
therefor  by  the  broker's  man  ?  And  what  less 
could  or  ought  to  be  expected,  than  that  these 
labourers  should  honestly  and  painfully  perform 
the  most  important  trust  they  had  undertaken, 
and  were  declared  competent  to  by  their  Buperion^ 
seeking  out  vice  and  fighting  manfully  against  it, 
as  soldiers  of  a  Church  Militant — ^pressing  it  hard 
over  the  poor  man's  threshold  especially,  as  sol- 
diers of  the  Poor  Man's  Church ;  taking  that  reward 
of  meat  and  raiment  for  themselves  and  their  dear 
ones  which  is  fairly  due,  but  opening  wider  tlto 
purse  '*  over  and  above"  with  which  they  are  pn>* 
vided  for  the  second  duty  of  Charity  ?  What  less 
can  we  expect  from  our  reverend  fathers  in  God, 
successors  of  the  apostles  and  stewards  of  the  trea* 
sury  of  the  Lord,  than  that  the  workman  ehould 
be  at  least  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  his  hins  &itk- 
fully  paid  to  the  workman,  little  purse  oret  and 
above  and  all  ?  That  the  work  should  be  don^^  or 
show  some  signs  of  being  done?  That  dieyin 
themselves,  at  any  rate,  should  example  the  iHsaUty 
of  holiness---eBpeoial]y,  since  it  is  botii  easiest  to 
example  and  understand,  the  ittipbrtance  ef  a  trath 
the  wilful  neglect  of  which,  li^hile'it  is  always  ear 
greatest  danger  as  indi^4dua!8,  now  threatens  ue  as 
a  nation :  that  in  luxury  and  the  pride  of  Hfb  is  no 
satisfaction-^  in  them  n^m,  destruction.  Or,  as  a 
minimum  effort  in  that  line;  we  might  hope  to  see 
themvindioating  the  successorsbip  before  the  eyes 
of  an  unbelieving  world  by  having,  if  notonlyone 
I  coat,  at  least  not  more  than  six. 
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Any  honest  mon^  in  the  habit  of  acting  up  to  his 
profeasion,  arporbape  we  might  more  properly  say^ 
not  in  the  habit  of  obtaining  money  mider  false 
pretenoesy  would  reply  to  all  these  quest  ions  with 
a  enrprieed,  "  Of  course,"  and  an  devatiou  of  the 
eyebrows.  Of  conrse  I  The  labourer  should  be 
wcnrtby  of  his  hire  and  have  it  ?  Of  course !  The 
work  should  show  some  sign  of  being  done  ?  Of 
conxse !  The  stewards  of  the  treasury  should  be 
honourable — the  successors  of  the  apostles,  if  they 
pretend  to  that,  and  demand  our  reverence  and 
trast,  and  something  besides,  for  being  that,  should 
act  not  as  if  they  were  successors  of  Herod  and 
Herodian  dancers?     Gertunly! 

Whatever  meaning   is  comprehended  in  the 
answer  beyond  its  immediate  relations  we  must  be 
eontent  to  put  aside.    A  host  of  worthy  men  going 
•forth  into  by-ways  and  alleys,  in  the  same  spirit 
as  that  in  which  John  Sterling  undertook  the  cure 
of  souls  at  Hurstmonceux — travelling  not  from 
city  to  city  but  from  house  to  house — each  a  new 
Paul   ''translated  into  detail,"   devoting  "head, 
heart,  knowledge,  time,  body,  possessions,"  all  to 
pastoral  works:   a  host  presided  over  by  patri- 
archal-apostolic men,  simple  and  charitable,  rich 
in  unutterable  gifts  aud  abounding  to  all  men  in 
that  is  given  them,  divorced  altogether  from  the 
things  that  perish,  and  carrying  their  grey  heads 
.serenely  high  above  the  world  in  calm  rebuke  of 
worldlings ;  all  this  is  comprehended,  only,  how- 
ever, as  a  possibility  not  less  dim  than  desirable. 
Waiving  it,  then,  in  patient  hope  of  better  times, 
what  is  the  real  answer  to  our  mere  expectancies  ? 
Meagre  and  few  as  they  are,  and  so  much  matter 
of  course  as  they  appear  to  people  not  in  the  habit 
of  obtaining  money  in  the  method  before- men- 
tioned, we  find  them  utterly  falsified,  every  one. 
The  CSiurch  Militans,  instituted  and  professing  to 
wage  aggressive  war  against  vice,  is  militant  only 
among  itsownpastors-~-on  questions  of  baptism  and 
prevenient  grace.    Our  part  of  the  contract  duly 
fulfilled,  on  peril  of  the  broker,  we  find  tlieir  part 
of  the  contract  broken  in  upon  on  all  sides,  at 
peril  of  nothing  to  themselves  in  r/it«  world,  what- 
ever may  eventuate  in  the  next ;  but  to  us  and 
onrs  vast  and  eternal  peril.      The  hire  of  the 
worthy  labourer  is  withheld  from  him  by  the 
etewards  of  the  treasury  of  the  Lord :  he  has  barely 
food  aud  shelter  for  himself  and  his  dear  ones. 
The  t4ttworthy  labourer,  who,  in  fact,  works  not  at 
all,  or  at  anyrate  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  be  a 
irelation  or  friend  of  some  spiritual  overseer,  has 
l^^ped  upon  him  the  rewards  of  his  deserving 
.brethren ;  while  aa  to  the  spiritual  overseers  them- 
aelveci,  those  sncoessors  of  the  apostles,  the  only 
tiraceable  connexion  between  them  and  the  twelve 
is,-  that  they  leave  undone  just  what  they  were 
commanded  to  do  and  did,  and  do  only  that  which 
.  they  were  commanded  not  to  do  and  did  not  They 
preach,  it  is  true,  some  twenty  times  a  year,  say 
for  the  space  of  twenty  minutes  each  time ;  not  to 
audiences  of  the  vulgar  poor,  but  to  fashionable 
congregations,  with  money  for  the  plates.    They 
heal  the  sick,  it  is  true,  by  an  occasional  five-pound 
note  to  a  hospital,  which  they  charge  to  their 
balance-sheets  as  "expenses."     But  Siat  part  of 


their  duty  which  they  most  laboriously  perform  k 
the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  those  vast  incomes 
which  the  Founder  of  Christianity  forbad  them, 
and  the  fosterers  of  Christianity  in  this  land  never 
intended  they  should  enjoy;  that  part  of  their 
stewardship  they  most  liberally  engage  in  is  the 
bestowal  of  simoniacal  office  upon  their  kindred 
and  peculiars ;  the  charity  they  best  affect  is  that 
which  begins  at  home,  and  ends  there ;  the  talent 
they  best  delight  to  exercise  is  that  which  brings 
precious  grist  to  an  already  plethoric  mill,  adown 
channels  most  crooked.  Ealse  stewards,  exam- 
ples only  of  gluttony  and  fatness,  and  such  suc- 
cessors as  the  mighty  Paul,  if  he  bad  not  been  so 
glorious  a  Christian,  would  have  spumed  with  his 
heel,  by  their  works  or  rather  their  idleness,  by 
their  example,  by  what  they  countenance  and 
openly  defend,  or  what  at  any  rate  is  in  their 
power  to  do  away,  if  they  would — ^tbe  spiritual 
interests  of  this  empire  are  betrayed;  and  our  rich 
gifts  diverted,  whether  legally  or  not,  from  the 
noble  uses  to  which  they  ought  to  be  applied,  to 
the  adornment  of  palaces  and  the  furniture  of  con- 
tinental cooks. 

Let  us  not  be  hastily  accused  of  party  sj^int  in 
what  is  written.  There  is  no  expression  of  reli- 
gious opinion  merely  here,  but  sound  laic  facts  ; 
facts  which  are  patent  to  the  world,  and  repeated 
as  often  as  the  sun  rises  and  the  bishops  banquet ; 
facts,  too,  which  wo  now  choose  rather  to  try  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  human  equity,  and  not 
according  to  the  eternal  laws  of  Heaven.  On  tw^ 
occasions  recently  have  we  ourselves  called  attention 
to  them,  in  plain  figures.  The  mode  in  which  cathe- 
dral trusts  are  fulfilled — the  means  by  which  the 
bounty  of  the  pious  dead,  the  patrimony  of  the  poor 
and  the  poor  scholar,  are  made  to  trickle  into  pre- 
bendal  coffers,  we  hope  we  sufficiently  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  our  readers.  As  specimens  of 
clerical  ingenuity  alone  they  are  worth  remember- 
ing.* A  review  of  the  incomes  of  the  bishops  may 
be  held  yet  fresher  in  memory ;  let  the  reader  turn 
once  more  to  that  unvarnished  statement  {for  who 
shall  paint  the  lily  or  adorn  the  rose?),  and  he 
will  find  how  little  possible  it  would  be  for  party- 
spirit  to  exaggerate  the  arithmetical  truths  it  con- 
tains.f  How  can  one  exaggerate  the  conduct  of  an 
apostle  who,  with  a  net  income  of  above  £Q^,000, 
dispenses  about  £660  in  charity  and  religious  uses, 
and  about  £600  in  the  conservation  of  game  ?  and 
who  (possibly  to  cover  the  deficiency  ocoaftioned  by 
his  charitable  investments  and  other  subsequent 
deductions)  found  it  necessary  to  abstract  from  the 
patrimony  of  the  Church  nearly  £80,000  in  ^a 
period  of  fourteen  years?  Of  another,  whose 
necessities  (with  a  fixed  parliamentary  income  6f 
£10,000  per  annum)  compelled  him  to  adopt  the 
same  course  to  the  extent  of  £70,000  in  the  same 
period  ?  Of  another,  who,  during  seven  yedfB, 
managed  almost  to  double  the  amount  which  the 
Legislature  intended  he  shookl  receive  ?  Of  elev^ 
bishops  who,  collectively,  have  abstracted  tirom 
Church  revenues  nearly  £300,000,  seven  oF  them 
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aocompUebing  tbeb  abare  ia  tlio  traneaettoft  in 
aeveu  yean,  the  remainder  in  fourteen? — ^that 
excess,  too,  being  jiist  so  many  thousand  pounds 
beyond  what  they  themselves  **  had  expressly  re- 
commended that /ulurd  bishops  of  their  sees  should 
receive."    Such  facts  as  these  are  to  be  obtained 
by  merely  skirmishing  through  episcopal  statistics ; 
and  the  picture  they  afford  of  episcopal  morality 
is  edifying  enough.    In  this  way  is  a  luxurious 
and  money-loving  age  rebuked  by  its  appointed 
teachers !    In  this  way  the  vast  revenues  gathered 
for  the  support  of  religious  teaching  are  squan* 
dered  in  the  perpetuation  of  vicious  example,  and 
thus  tlie  spiritual  interests  of  the  land  are  betrayed ! 
We  know  well  that  there  are  hundreds  of  noble, 
and  self-denying  men  in  the  ranks  of  the  Church 
Pinguescent ;  but  while,  as  in  the  case  of  the  little 
bottled  images  of  Napoleon,  we  have  given  up  won- 
dering how  they  got  there,  their  presence  is  rather 
a  source  of  sorrow  to  us,  honourable  howsoever  it 
may  be  to  themselves.    For  these  men,  while  in 
them  consists  all  the  stability  of  the  Church,  are 
Just  those  who  are  defrauded  of  the  means  of  use- 
fulness, to  swell  the    rottenness   they    support. 
Upon  the  so  frequently  successful  endeavours  of  tbese 
poor,  hard-working,  threadbare  curates,  to  realise 
as  much  of  apostolical  digpiity,  and  to  practise  as 
much  apostolic  charity  and  earnestness  as  have 
sifted  through  eighteen  centuries  of  selfishness  and 
cant,  the  real  credit  of  the  Church  mainly  depends. 
To  them  we  are  grateful.    But  how  few  are  there 
of  such  men !  and  what  is  their  reward,  while 
thousands  are  added  to  the  idle  and  selfish,  in  order 
to  indulge  their  peculiar  faculties  ? 
Example :  the  Reverend  Hoore ! 
We  intended  to  speak  at  length  on  the  case  of 
this  gentleman,  and  his  share  in  it;  but  in  the 
general  subject,  our  limits  are  well-nigh  run  out, 
and  much  must  be  left  to  the  imagination  of  the 
reader.    Indeed,  after  all,  what  can  be  said?    If 
this  case  were  an  exceptional  one,  and  not  part  of 
a  system,  or  if  Mr.  Maw  had  been  unconnected 
with  the  bench,  not  an  episcopal  Maw,  'and  there- 
fore, in  the  condition  in  which  he  is  brought  before 
us,  an  exceptional  case  too,   then,  perhaps,  we 
might  have  introduced  a  word  or  two  recommend- 
able  by  novelty  to  our  readers,  and  with  some 
reasonable  prospect  of  their  having  some  effecL 
The  son  of  an  Archbishop,  how  could  he  help 
being  a  sinecurist  and  pluraliBt  ?  Can  the  leopard 
change  his  spots,  or  the  Moore  his  skin  ?    Bred  in 
episcopal  palaces,  of  what  avail  were  it  to  ask  him 
whether  he  thinkB  he  has  honest  right  to  money 
he  does  not  earn,  and  never  pretended  to  try  to 
earn  ?  They  don't  earn  money  in  episcopal  palaces, 
or  try  to  earn  il>--they  only  have  it :  and  this  the 
Eeverend  Registrar  of  the  Prerogative  Court, 
Canon  of  Osnterbury,  Rector  of  Hunton,  Rector 
of  Latehingdon^  Rtsctor  of  Esrnesfbrd,  Rector  of 
Hollingbouniei  was  exclusively  brought  up  to; 
and  the  most  we  cam  say  is,  that  he  has  not  failed 
to  profit  by  his  education.    In  the  same  spirit 
which  jft&asf/tQ  the  ptinoesof  the  Church  to  charge 
the  repsdrs  of  their  palaces,  stables,  (fee.,  upon  the 
funds  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  despite 
their  enormous  and   improperly-augmented  in^ 


coiao6»  t)ui  rev^evend  B^gistrar-R6ok>r  ia  content 
to  vvaive  ai^  mere  scroplea  of  ii^ty  m  the  char 
racter  of  his  revenues.  Though  no  tocoaaidflrahle 
part  of  his  iaoomo  as  Regislrar  is  derived  Jfom 
an  over-charge  to  the  public  of  S^.  on  eadi  folio 
transcribed  in  an  ofiEbce  he  never  eaters,  it  is  none  tke 
less  sweet  to  the  Reverend  Maw.  Add  canourieaof 
£1000  a-year  to  his  registrarship  of  £  10,000 
a-year ;  pile  upon  these  a  rectorship  of  £7bO»  and 
another  of  £680;  and  still  his 'appetite  m  not 
so  palled  but  it  can  relish  another  ainecare  of  £160 
annually — with  patronage  of  a  living  worth  £410l 
Nay  (the  smallest  contributions  gratefully  received  )^ 
a  rectory  of  £50  a*year  is  not  too  small  a  crond) 
of  Church  patronage  to  offer  him,  or  so  mean  that 
he  will  not  stoop  to  pick  it  up. 

Morally  and  exceptionally,  such  flagrant  ilenss 
of  pluralism  reflect  a  withering  disgrace  xxpaa 
the  system  that  gives  and  the  man  who  neceiveB. 
Nobody  denies  it;  the  reverend  Robert  hiaaadf 
does  not  deny  ic ;  but,  as  he  very  reasonably  mges 
in  defence,  he  is  not  the  only  one  on  wImku  audi 
disgrace  should  fall ;  there  are  plenty  more  soldieiB 
of  the  Church  Militans  in  a  similar  poutioa;  and 
what  is  more,  he  holds  a  Patent  addressed  to  the 
''  Faithful  in  Christ,"  which, ''  for  divers  reasonable 
and  lawful  causes  and  considerations"  that  we 
are  not  called  upon  to  inquire  into,  authorises 
him  beyond  legal  doubt  to  gamble  vrith  the 
revenues  of  the  country  and  grow  fat  npon 
sinecure  incomes.  And,  of  course,  with  a  Patent, 
what  business  is  it  of  the  Christian  world,  if,  on 
reasonable  terms,  he  become  keeper  of  a  jo^- 
house,  to  eke  out  the  necessities  of  a  sinecure 
priest  of  the  English  Church  four  double? 

We  leave  the  reverend  Robert  to  his  refleeticms 
and  his  Patent.  We  have  no  more  space  to  waste 
upon  him  in  these  pages ;  but  we  will  remember  him 
in  our  prayers,  and  commend  the  same  doty  to  all 
those  poor  hardworking  curates  to  whose  relief  he 
would  be  most  happy  to  apply  nine-tenths  of  his 
unearned  wealth,  if  his  Patent  did  not  andiorise 
him,  and  his  natural  instincts  as  an  episcopal  acion 
did  not  dispose  him,  to  retain  them. 

But  a  parting  word  to  our  tmlortanate  Samaon 
in  packthread.  It  is  thus,  and  by  such  men,  that 
our  boasting  is  turned  to  mockery ;  it  is  thus,  and 
by  such  priests  in  purple,  that  the  sources  of  great-^ 
ness  and  happiness  are  turned  to  our  destruction ; 
it  is  thus  that  we  are  cheated,  and  thus  are  betrayed 
the  temporal  and  eternal  interests  of  this  nation, 
while  it  lies  a-bed  considering  of  it.  *Tis  time  an 
abused  people  roused  itself  out  of  ihat^  It  has 
considered  long  enough ;  it  has  had  patienee  in 
superfluity ;  it  has  been  at  once  the  sport  and  p#o&t 
of  Philistines  too  long ;  and  now  let  it  wi^  ite  io> 
vincible  jaw,  and  put  an  end  to  such  abases,  and  the 
cholera.  True,  in  all  such  eiiioninties  as  the 
Church  of  England  by  mal^ministratioti  has 
become,  a  spark  of  the  native  Are  of  'Dartams 
smoulders  inevitably — a  spark  at  first,  bmt  grow- 
ing through  long  years ;  resulting  at  last  in  sponta- 
neous combustion.  But  we  have  waited  longenoogh 
for  that ;  besides,  the  destruction  of  the  Chni^ 
neither  we  nor  many  other  tnen  de^re ;  it  is  not 
desirable,  if  only  on  aoeotmt  of  the  many  faitybl. 
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fioxsB  men  tAkt^  slill  pemevere  in  obedience  md 
«ab$eoiioitt>  evoft  ifiraffaetioti  to  it,  to  a  degree  which 
i»  infinitely  more  honourable  to  themselves  than 
the  Establishment  nfwm  whioh  so  much  gratuitow 
veneration  is  bestowed.  Let  us,  then,  extinguish 
this  Tartarean  spark,  kindly  to  ourselves  and  the 
Church,  and  save  it  oat  of  the  hands  of  its  prelates 
and  dignitaries. 

To  the  Church,  also,  a  parting  word.  Let  it 
not  mistake  its  position,  or  our  sentiments.  Let  it 
ruminate  this  one  fact,  that  the  English  are  not  a 
peo{de  you  can  safely  do !  Peace  is  abroad ;  in 
obedience  to  our  laws  and  in  exercise  of  patience 
to  the  last  point  at  whidi  j^atience  is  possible,  we 
pay  our  ecclesiastical  Ship-money,  or  submit  to  the 
broker.  The  general  aspect  of  the  people,  so  far 
as  they  are  connected  with  the  Church,  is  that  of 
silly  sheep,  perseveringly  growing  lean  where 
esculent  verdure  is  not,  contentedly  despairing 
under  a  few  shepherds  as  contentedly  hungry  as 
their  flocks ;  while  the  chief  shepherds  and  others, 
the  successors  of  Herodian  dancers,  perfumed  and 
in  lawn,  dance  solemnly  to  the  strains  of  psalmody 
in  rich  champaigns  beyond.    Pastorally  or  spi- 


ritually regarded,  this  is  a  condition  of  af&irs  by 
no  means  possible.  There  is  another  aspect  to  the 
apparent  carelessness  with  which  such  enormities 
as  we  have  exampled  are  passed  over  and  forgotten 
almost  as  soon  as  they  appear :  and  this  we  beg 
to  offer.  The  long,  quiet,  unwilling  gathering 
of  storm  of  winch  we  have  before  spoken,  is 
gathering  quietly  and  unwillingly  ttotr.  Easy 
at  any  moment  to  be  appeased,  it  would  argue 
wisdom  in  the  Church  and  would  benefit  us  all,  if 
it  could  take  warning  in  time,  and  appease  it. 
Grind  your  old  Church  formulas  as  you  please  for 
a  while ;  still  for  a  time  expend  all  your  learning, 
all  your  eloquence,  all  the  labours  you  feel  in- 
clined to  engage  in  for  the  support  of  Christianity 
— on  questions  of  infant  baptism,  prevenient  grace, 
and  the  exposition  of  thirty-nine  articles.  But 
in  mercy  to  yourselves,  at  once  arrange  and  dis- 
tribute your  revenues  in  a  way  more  consonant  to 
the  feelings  of  a  people  who  respect  fair-dealing, 
and  who  will  not  be  ''  done.*'  Else  spontaneous 
combustion  may  be  anticipated,  a  good  many 
years,  by  the  bursting  of  a  storm  that  will  leave 
not  one  stone  upon  another. 
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We  proposo  devoting  a  few  columns  to  the 
rational  amusements  of  antiquity.  Kecreation,  at 
once  the  first  and  sole  occupation  of  our  infancy, 
continues  to  be  more  or  less  agreeable  during  life. 
Laborious  toil  and  brutish  drudgery  are  the  melan- 
choly lot  of  the  lowest,  the  most  wretched,  and 
also  the  most  numerous  class  of  mortals — a  mode 
of  existence  which  is  totally  at  variance  with  the 
general  design  and  wish  of  nature.  Man  can  only 
then  be  pronounced  sound  in  body  and  mind, 
active,  Tull  of  vigorous  health,  and  in  the  true 
enjoyment  of  life,  when  all  his  employments,  cor- 
poreal and  mental,  prove  to  him,  as  it  were,  a 
recreatioa  and  source  of  pleasure.  Artists  toy 
with  nature,  poets  with,  their  fancy,  philosophers 
with  ideas,  hypotheses,  and  oft  chimseras,  beauties 
with  our  hearts,  and  kings, alas!  with  nothing  less 
than  our  heads,  unless  it  be  our  purses.  Man  is  a 
combative  animal,  and  he  must  do  battle,  if  not  for 
a  real,  then  for  a  fancied  advantage — if  not  in 
actual,  then  in  mimic  strife. 

Now,  in  the  nature  of  the  varied  games,  and  in 
the  mode  of  conducting  them,  lies  the  main  dis* 
tinction  that  decides  their  ameliorating  or  debasing 
infiuenoe,  and  determines  their  salutary  or  their 
noxbus  effects;  and  it  is  this  very  circumstance 
that  confers  on  them  a  degree  of  importance  in 
investigating  the  characteristics  of  natidUs  and 
epochs.  The  true  philosopher  despises  nothing; 
al  least,  nothing  that^in  the  remotest  degree,  bears 
upon  the  wel^e  of  the  human  species.  \Vhat- 
coever  promises  to  detect  the  secret  springs  of 
motive,  to  assist  in  revealing  the  mysterious  me- 
chanism of  the  heart,  must  necessarily  be  dear  to 


him.  And  when  can  man  be  said  to  be  less  arti- 
ficial, or  rather  more  thoroughly  natural,  than  at 
his  pastimes  ?  Wherein  is  the  genius  of  a  nation 
correctly  mirrored,  if  not  in  the  spirit  of  its  games  ? 
It  has  often  struck  us  that  Plato's  observation  in 
treating  of  the  history  of  national  music,  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  recreations  of  a  people ;  no  change 
takes  place  in  one  or  other  that  is  not  also  the 
fore-runner  or  the  result  of  some  important  altera- 
tion in  the  features  of  their  condition,  social  or 
political ! 

The  invention  of  dice,  as  a  means  of  amusement, 
has  been  ascribed  to  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
putative  father  of  all  ih^  arts  and  sciences,  viz : 
Theut,  or  Hermes,  of  the  Egyptians.  To  this 
supposition  Plato  lends  his  testimony,  when,  in  his 
**  Phssdrus,"  he  makes  Socrates  hold  an  imaginary 
dialogue  between  Theut  and  the  Egyptian  king 
Thamos.  Though  not  at  all  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  above  assertion,  the  sentence 
in  Plato  goes  far  to  prove  the  origin  of  the  inven- 
tion in  question  to  have  been  lost  in  the  obscurity 
of  ages. 

Another  game  in  vogue  with  the  ancients,  re- 
spectively termed  **Mourre'*  by  the  French, 
''Mora"  by  the  Italians,  "Digitis  Micare'  by  the 
Bomans,  and  which,  in  all  probability,  was  doseiy 
connected  with  the  time-honoured  practice  of 
counting  on  the  fingers,  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
vised by  fair  Helen,  to  serve  as  a  pastime  to  her- 
self and  the  other  Trojan  ladies  during  the  pro* 
tracted  siege  of  their  city.  This  mode  of  calcula- 
tion, probably  the  most  ancient  because  the  most 
rude  and  natural,  was  gradually  so  far  improved 
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and  refined  thtt,  it  is  on  record,  the  players  eould 
<sount  up  to  a  million  by  relatively  varying  the 
position  of  fingers,  knuckles  and  joints.  The  in- 
genuity involved  consisted  in  the  superior  dexterity 
of  one  or  other  of  the  players,  the  numerical  query 
propounded  on  the  fingers  being  more  or  less 
speedily  solved.  A  modification  of  the  game,  but  not 
so  elal)orate  in  its  machinery,still  exists  in  "  odd  and 
even."  Which  of  these  amusements  Lttda's  fair 
daughter  originated  is  not  now  to  be  determined 
with  any  degree  of  certainty ;  bnt  one  suggestion 
is  obvious :  whoever  ascribed  such  an  invention  to 
the  lady  is  innocent  of  all  flattery  towards  the 
lords  and  knights  that  constituted  the  court  of  old 
Friam.  On  &e  other  hand>  it  is  maintained  that 
Palamedes  invented,  or,  at  least,  introduced,  these 
same  games  for  the  recreation  of  the  Greek  gene- 
rals encamped  before  Troy,  whose  time  must  have 
hung  as  heavily  on  their  hands  as  it  did  on  those 
of  the  Spaniards  at  the  memorable  blockade  of 
Gibraltar.  Herodotus,  who  really  seems  to  have  en- 
tertained qnite  a  penchant  for  extravagant  tales, 
and  who  delighted  in  telling  them  word  for  word  as 
he  had  heard  them,  attributes  the  origin  of  most  of 
the  amusements  popidar  with  the  Greeks  to  the  fer- 
tile brain  of  a  certain  early  Lydian  king,  rejoicing 
in  the  name  of  Atys,  who,  according  to  the  received 
chronology  of  Freret,  reigned  about  250  years 
prior  to  the  Trojan  war.  According  to  the  his- 
torian's account  (Herod.  Clio,  cap.  94),  famine  had 
desolated  the  empire ;  unable  to  minister  to  his 
subjects'  necessities,  Atys  songht  to  plan  some 
measures  of  relief,  which,  if  they  did  not  abso- 
lutely alleviate  public  distress,  might  at  least 
divert  the  popular  mind  from  dwelling  too  keenly 
upon  the  existing  calamity. 

The  committee  of  management,  including  the 
sovereign,  the  minister,  and  the  leading  wits  of 
the  day,  accordingly  resolved  on  introducing 
various  games,  calculated,  by  afifording  exciting 
employment  to  the  passions,  to  distract  the  brood- 
ing gloom  of  a  starving  country.  Divided  into  two 
classes,  the  people  played  and  fed  on  alternate 
days :  the  players  of  to-day  dining  on  the  mor- 
row. Freret,  who  takes  occasion  to  quote  this 
anecdote  in  his  treatise  on  the  chronology  of  the 
Lydian  empire,  considers  the  tradition  improbable, 
and  refuses  to  accept  a  statement  which  makes 
amusement  the  offspring  of  famine.  Yet,  granted 
the  story  is  odd,  we  see  no  reason  to  take  greater 
exception  to  it  than  to  Plato's  version  of  Scarcity 
(or  Poverty)  (being  the  mother  of  Love,  as  he 
alleges  in  his  "  Banquet" 

Homer  tells  us  in  his  Odyssey  (I.  106)  that 
a  game  played  by  means  of  iron  balls,  called 
*'  pessos,"  perhaps  the  only  thing  the  Lydians  do 
not  claim  as  their  invention,  was  so  common 
among  the  Greeks  about  the  period  of  the  siege  of 
Troy,  that  Minerva,  on  paying  a  visit  to  the  palace 
of  Ulysses,  in  the  disguise  of  King  Menthes, 
Ibund  the  suitors  of  Penelope  thus  engaged  before 
th^  portico. 
.  For  a  detailed  account  of  this  singular  amuse- 
ment the  reader  is  referred  to  the  learned  table- 
talk  of  Athenseus  (Book  L  cap.  liV  Homer 
describes  various  oUier  games,  in  which  hard- 


hearted Fenekpe^B  suitors  indulged;  'they  are, 
however,  mostly  of  tho  gymnastic  sold  militafry 
character,  which,  if  we  except  the  sports  of  the 
lovely  Muses  and  Graces,  seemed  to  be  ike  cxdit- 
sive  mode  of  recreation  in  favour  with  the  Gre<^. 

The  tradition  (which  makes  Palamedes  die  in- 
ventor of  the  game  with  the  pem,  has  led  bo<  a 
few  writers  of  note  to  commit  the  egregious  crrot 
of  assigning  to  this  Grecian  prince  the  more  inge- 
nious invention  of  chess.  Probably  some  Latin 
translator  of  Achaia  rendered  the  Greek  word  p^tsi 
by  latrunculi;  and  other  Latinists  of  modern  times 
made  bad  worse  by  calling  chess  the  ludum  latrun^ 
ciUorum — the  actual  soldier's  game;  a  term  with 
which  the  Romans  were  suffidently  familiar,  and 
which  differed  as  widely  in  all  its  details  from  the 
amusement  of  the  Homeric  suitors  as  from  cbess 
itself. 

The  game  of  chess  bears  a  much  later  date,  and 
was  entirely  unknown  in  Europe  prior  to  the  time 
of  the  Crusades ;  it  may  be  said  to  be  essentially 
an  Eastern  game.  The  earliest  traces  of  any  irriter 
of  the  West  making  mention  of  it,  are  connected 
with  the  compilers  of  the  Knightly  Tales  of  the 
Round  Table ;  whilst  among  the  Greeks,  the  lamoos 
Princess  Anna  Comnena  is  the  first  who  treats  of 
it  (under  the  term  zatrikion)  as  a  game  imported 
into  her  country  by  the  Persians,  lliese,  again,  do 
not  claim  to  be  the  inventors,"^  bat  confess  to 
having  borrowed  it  from  India  about  the  time 
when  the  great  Ghosra flourished,  sometime  in  the 
second  half  of  the  sixth  century. 

By  way  of  collateral  proof  it  may  be  stated  that 
about  the  same  time,  being  the  epoch  of  Wu-H, 
the  Chinese  declare  that  they  too  borrowed  ii  from 
the  Indians ;  and  the  account  these  latter  give  is, 
that  about  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  in  oor 
chronology,  a  certain  Brahmin,  Nassir  (Arahice, 
Sissa),  the  son  of  Baher,  originated  the  game  under 
the  following  curious  circumetaneca.  A  youtfafnl 
monarch  of  India,  Behram,  whose  sway  was  ex* 
tensive,  had  committed  the  mistake  commoja  to  im- 
petuous sovereigns,  of  over-estimating  nts  own 
power  and  resources,  and  of  under-rating  the  im- 
portance  of  his  subjects.  Desirous  of  instraeting 
the  throne  in  the  language  of  truth,  Nassir  wished 
to  inculcate  this  axiom  on  the  young  monarch:—^ 
"  A  prince  must  inevitably  incur  the  fate  of  being 
check-mated,  when  deserted  by  his  peo^e." 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  necessar^^  from  pro* 
dential  motives,  to  proceed  in  this  undertaking -with 
great  delicacy  and  caution.  Many  noble  sonls^ 
Rajahs  and  Brahmins,  bent  on  the  same  misEiea^ 
had  unreservedly  opened  their  minds  to  the 
monarch,  but  their  communications,  either  in  tift 
matter  or  the  manner,  had  given  so  gtttt  offne^ 
that  nota  few  pid  the  penalty  of  theit  honest  UmU« 
ness  with  their  lives.  But  matters  werebeeoauw 
critical^  the  oppressed  subjects  evinced  niioi|umicu 
symptoms  of  exhaosted  patienoe,  whilst  serenl 
tributary  princes  were  already  tnstitntJBg  pi«pata* 
tioos  for  turning  the  anticipated  conf^aaion  to 
account.    At  this  critical  juncture,  Nassir  resolved 
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to  .open!  the  ^e^  of  r()yiilty  to  thd  abyca  tliat  yaiRoied 
•Q  D^ar*  .  SiUt  in.  ord«r  to  secure  himself  «gaindt 
the  fata  which  his  loeaAitioDS  predecesaors  had  met, 
^d  to  UtsHriB  th^  aiiocess  of  his  cherished  design, 
hi^  determined  to  avoid  wounding  the  king's 
vAnity— be  allotted  his  royal  master  himself  to 
xnake  the  diseovery  of  the  ahove  axiom.  He 
invented  the  royal  game  of  ches9 ;  wherein  it  is 
clearly  shown  that  the  schah,  or  Idog,  the  most 
importsAt  piece  on  the  hoard,  is  in  himself  ah- 
■eolutoly  powerless  either  for  attack  or  defence, 
-vtiftsn  unaided  by  his  subjects;  also,  that  the 
common  soldiers  perform  the  most  necessary  as 
'Wiell  as  dangerous  services,  and  should,  accord- 
ingly* be  cared  for  as  much  as  possible,  since 
the  loss  of  even  one  of  their  number  may  occa- 
eionaUy  involve  serious  injury  to,  if  not  the  total 
destruction  of,  men  of  superior  rank,  and  go  far 
to  compromise  the  safety  of  the  king  himself.  The 
new  game  speedily  became  popular.  The  king 
heard  of  it,  and  expreseed  a  wish  to  learn  it  from 
the  inventor.  The  Brahmin  was  called  to  Court, 
jind  under  the  pretext  of  illustrating  the  rules  of 
the  game  to  his  Highness,  he  found  means  deli- 
cately to  inculcate  all  those  truths  for  the  inoppor- 
tune enunciation  of  which  the  injudicious  Rajahs 
and  Brahmins  had  forfeited  their  lives.  Thus  do 
Arabian  authors  relate  the  story  of  the  invention 
of  chess.  After  considerable  investigation  we 
have  been  unable  to  discover  the  name  this  game 
bore  in  India.  On  its  introduction  into  Persia  it 
received  the  appellation  "  schatreng" — the  king  s 
^me ;  by  which  name  it  continued  to  be  known 
jimong  the  Arabs,  through  whose  means,  in  all 
probability,  it  came  into  Spain  in  the  middle 
^es.  The  Spaniards  call  it  "xadrang,"  or,  with 
the  Arabic  article,  *'Al  xadres,"  by  corruption, 
***  axadres.*'  The  Greeks,  who,  we  are  strongly 
inclined  to  believe,  first  learnt  the  game  from  the 
Arabs  during  the  Bagdad  Caliphate,  called  it 
*'  aatrikion,"  the  French,  "  le  jeu  des  echecs,"  the 
Germans,  *•  schachspiel"  (the  former  deriving  the 
term  from  the  Arabic  "  schek"  or  "  scheik,"  the 
latter  from  the  Persic  "schah"  or  "schach"), 
<Jie  modem  Latinists,  "  ludnm  schachomm,"  and 
the  Italians,  ''scacchi."  The  learned  Saumaise, 
without  any  reasonable  ground  of  conjecture,  has 
made  the  Greeks  inventors  of  a  game  purely 
Eastern  in  all  its  elements.  His  argument  is 
oynched  as  follows: — "Who  is  ignorant  of  the 
feet  that  we  owe  the  invention  of  this  amusement 
to  the  Greeks  ?  Fi-om  them  (he  adds  with  equal 
fcrce)  the  Persians  got  both  their  knowledge  of 
the  game  and  its  appellation/'*  The  Princess 
Anna  Oomnena,  who  was  likely  to  be  at  least 
equally  well  informed  on  the  subject,  makes  a 
fliatementin  dtreet  opposition  to  this  remark.  In 
iqpsaking  of  a  conspiracy  set  on  foot  against  her 
father,  Alexius,  she  takes  occasion  to  mention  that 
the  Emperar  owed  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy 
to  his  CQstom  of  playing  at  chess  during  some  of 
his  sleepless  nights ;  "a  game,"  she  adds, "  invented 
by  ihe  Assyrians,  And  borrowed  by  ns  from  tbem." 
But  ''Asayriana"  was  the  Greek  term  ibr  those 
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Arabs  who  at  that  time  poesessed  the  old  Assyrian 
and  Persian  kingdotas.  That  she  ^Tas  not  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  oireumBtances 
relative  to  the  real  origin  of  the  game,  does  not, 
in  the  least,  vitiate  her  historical  trustworthinegs; 
if  "xatrikion"  had  really  been  a  Greek' game,  rg> 
one  would  have  been  more  competent  to  judge  of 
this  than  the  princess,  who,  under  these  circum- 
stances, would  not  have  been  induced  to  impute 
the  merit  of  its  discovery  to  the  Assyrians.  How 
far  Nassir,  the  Brahmin,  may  have  been  instru- 
mental in  correcting  the  dispositions  and  conduct 
of  monarchs  generally  by  his  ingenious  invention, 
it  were  difficult  to  determine :  in  this,  at  least,  ho 
succeeded,  in  establishing  it  as  a  favourhe  amuse- 
ment among  the  princes  and  grandees  of  the  East, 
and  as  such  it  continues  to  this  day. 

In  illustration  of  the  all-absorbing  power  of 
this  game,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  select  one  or  two 
from  the  vast  collection  of  anecdotes  that  the 
curious  industry  of  ages  has  collected  and  stored 
up.  To  commence  with  one  related  by  the  histo- 
rian Elmakin :  The  Caliph  A 1- Amir,  sixth  of  the 
Abbasyd  dynasty,  was  playing  at  chess  with  his 
favourite  Kuter,  in  the  innermost  chamber  of  his 
palace,  when  a  messenger  ran  in  breathless,  with 
difficulty  announcing  that  the  enemy,  who  had  for 
some  months  past  encamped  befom  Bagdad,  was 
on  the  point  of  striking  a  decisive  blow  for  the 
mastery  of  the  town.  "  I  will  attend  to  the  foe 
without,"  replied  the  Caliph  coolly  to  the  officer's 
earnest  intreaties, ''  as  soon  as  I  have  check-mated 
Kuter." 

Seneca  (Epist.  14)  gives  a  similar  instance  in 
connexion  with  the  so-called  military  game,  whilst 
engaged  at  which  Julius,  a  noble  Roman,  con- 
demned to  a  cruel  death  by  the  tyrant  Caligula, 
received  the  summons  to  meet  his  fate.  On  the 
instant  he  got  up,  and  requesting  the  officer  to  be 
a  witness  whilst  he  counted  the  remaining  pieces, 
"See," he  exclaimed,  "thou  canst  not, friend, after 
my  death,  boast  of  having  had  the  best  of  the 
game." 

Onsori,  a  Persian  bard,  pays  a  liigh-flo  wn  tribute 
to  Sultan  Mahmoud,  the  son  of  Sebtikteghin,  whose 
resources  and  manoeuvres  are  said  to  have  been  as 
amply  and  successfully  exhibited  in  chess  as  were 
his  celebrated  tactics  in  the  field;  the  diHtich 
runs  thus : — 

With  ihouMnd  princes  e^e$s  King  Malimoud  plavs, 
And  eaoh  eheekmaUa  in  thouMnd  different  ^t^sf 

Since  its  introduction  into  Europe  by  tho  princes 
and  knights  of  the  West  returning  from  the  Cru- 
sades, this  game  has  maintained  undiminished 
popularity  anaong  the  nobles  of  every  countrj. 
Hence  the  origin  of  the  varied  splenddur  with 
which  both  pieces  and  board  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  invested,  as  the  fancy  or  flje  purse  of 
individuals  dictated;  not altogicther  uniiilfiicnced, 
perhaps,  by  the  jjorgeous  spwlmens  of  taste  im- 
ported fh>m  the  Bast.  To  such  an  extent,  indeed, 
was  oriental  extravagance  sometimes  carried,  that 
the  historian,  Medsendf,  generally  $  very  tesp^ct- 
able  authority,  tells  us  of  (S)sru,  a  Persian  king, 
the  son  of  Perviz,  who  had  in  his  possession  a  set 
of  chess-men  of  which  one  hnlf  consisted  of  pr.r 
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Lyaointhi  the  other  of  emeralds  ;  whilst  of  another 
Persian  monarch  it  is  recorded,  that  in  his  miscel- 
laneous collection  of  gems  was  included  a  set  of 
chess-men  of  the  immense  value  of  which  some 
estimate  may  he  formed  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  smallest  pieces,  the  pawns,  were  worth 
3000  gold  dinars  (ducats)  each. 

If  the  romances  &ad/abHausB  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  were  at  all  entitled  to  credence 
on  the  score  of  historical  merit,  the  introduction  of 
chess  into  Europe  would  date  from  a  period  con- 
siderably prior  to  that  adduced  by  Freret     But 
the  writers  of  these  legends  are,  for  the  most  part, 
so  accustomed  to  the  grossest  violations  of  chro- 
nology, geography,  and  history,  that  it  seems  to 
cost  thpm  no  more  ado  to  represent  the  knights  at 
King  Arthur's  table  engaged  at  this  game^  than 
it  does  to  transplant  the  site  of  Babylon  to  Egypt, 
to  dub  the  emirs  of  the  Arabs  admirals,  or  to 
make  Charlemagne  undertake  a  crusade  to  Pales- 
tine.   An  allegation  laying  claim  to  more  faith  has, 
however,  been  advanced  by  those  who  insist  on 
this  game's  earlier  date,  as  a  European  importation, 
founded  on  the  echiqtder  with  large  ivory  men 
curiously  carved  in  arabesque,  found  among  the 
treasures  of  St.  Denys'   Abbey,  and  said  to  have 
been  the  property  of  Charlemagne,  to  whom  it  was 
presented  by  the  Caliph  Haroun  Alraschid.    Now, 
unfortunately  for  this  supposition,   two  circum- 
stances militate  against  its  probability.     First,  it 
has  been  found  on  examination,  that  the  arabesque 
characters  are  not  formed  after  the  Oriental  man- 
ner, but  are  evidently  executed  in  the  European 
style  of  imitation  of  that  period ;  and  the  maker's 
name,  Joseph  Nicolas,  goes  far  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  they  are  the  production  of  some  later 
Greek  artist;  second,  it  seems  improbable  that  they 
were  Charlemagne's  at  all,  since  Eginhard,  who 
minutely  describes  his  domestic  life,  does  not  men- 
tion the  matter  in  his  copious  chronicles  of  that 
prince. 

Having  dwelt  thus  long  on  chess,  we  proceed  to 
offer  a  few  additional  remarks  upon  the  Roman 
game,  with  which  it  has  been  so  frequently  con- 
founded.    In  the  days  of  Plautos  and  Ennius, 
when  the  language  of  the  Bomans  differed  very 
widely  from  the  more  luxuriant  speech  of  the  Au- 
gustan age,  latro  signified  a  soldier,  fur,  a  slave. 
Even  in  Cicero's  time,  however,  we  know  that  both 
of  these  words,  probably  on  account  of  the  pro- 
verbial knavery  of  these  classes  of  the  community, 
had  lost  their  proper  meaning  in  the  phraseology 
of  every-day  life,  latro  degenerating  into  robber, 
fur,  into  vagabond.     When  the   ludus  latronian 
first  came  into  vogue,  and  formed  the  staple  amuse- 
ment of  Roman  officers  and  soldiers  in  camps,  latro 
was  still  in  good  odour ;  whilst  for  all  time  the 
game  continued  to  retain  its  pristine  appellation, 
though  the  word  itself  had  survived  all  associations 
of  dignity  and  moral  wortli.    It  was  played  on  a 
draughtboard,  called,  in  Seneca,  tabula  tatruncU" 
laria,  by  means  of  pieces,  called  latruncuU.     The 
term,  "  soldier's  game,**  may  be  considered,  then, 
a  literal  rendering  of  its  Roman  title,  whilst  it 
serves  to  define  an  essential  element  of  its  nature. 
It  was,  from  the  first,  intended  to  be  a  purely  | 


military  game,  suitable  in  aH  respects  to  the  geEuofi 
and  spirit  of  the  Roman  character.  The  mode 
of  playing  it  furnished  both  contending  parties 
every  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their  reqiectLve 
judgment  and  skill :  such  as  shutting  up  the  oppo- 
nent in  a  comer,*  making  a  covert  attack,  falling 
upon  him  with  an  organised  and  irreaxstihle  force, 
retrieving  a  lost  position,  4&c. ;  in  short,  it  was  a 
mimic  warfare,  a  system  of  mutual  attack  and 
defence,  and  so  far  it  resembled  chess — ^but  in  the 
disposition  as  well  as  construction  of  the  pieoes  it 
differed  in  toto.  The  distinction  of  colour  was, 
of  course,  kept  upi  in  order  to  afford  each  paity 
due  facilities  for  reconnoitering  his  gwatie  at  a 
glance ;  but  each  piece  moved  and  looked  like  its 
neighbour.  They  gradually  marched  up  ia  a 
straight  line,  and,  it  is  worthy  of  eq)ecial  notice, 
that  two  were  required  to  take  an  enemy  prisoner  ;t 
hence  it  was  requisite  to  have  a  piece  stationed  im- 
mediately behind  each  man  moving  forward  for 
the  sake  of  protection.^  Here,  agam,  the  partial 
resemblance  to  drai^hts  rather  than  chess  is  ^pft- 
rent. 

The  object  of  the  player  was  to  deprive  his 
opponent  of  as  many  pieces  as  possible,  or,  at  leasts 
so  to  close  (tie)  them  up  as  to  render  their  moving 
impracticable,  this  latter  operation  being  called 
alUgare  ,-§  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  his  (the  oppo- 
nent's) ingenuity  was  evinced  in  his  attempts  to 
extricate  himself  from  captivity,  and  retort  upon  bis 
would-be  enslaver.    To  this  the  passage  in  beneca 
(Epis.  117)  evidently  refers :  "  He  to  whom,  as  he 
looks  on  a  game  of  '  latrunculi,'  it  ia  told  that  his 
house  is  on  fire,  does  not  stop  to  examine  the 
board,  neither  does  he  care  how  the  tied-ap  piece 
is  to  be  extricated."     The  remark  occurr&g  in  a 
quotation  we  gave  above  from  the  same  author 
(De  Tranquil.  An.,  c  H)  shows  that^  whoever  had 
a  numerical  supexiority  over  his  antagonist,  had 
reasonable  grounds    for  expecting    the  victory. 
From  an  account  given  by  Vopiacus  of  the  aingo- 
lar  manner  in  which  Proculus  was  installed  in  the 
purple  by  the  Gaula,  we  learn  that  the  appellation 
of  the  successful  player  was  "  imperator ;"  as  the 
object  in  chess  is  to  checkmate,  so  in  this  game 
each  tried  to  be  dubbed  "  imperator"  {quU  imperO' 
tor  exiret  f)    It  was  on  such  an  occasion,  if  Yo- 
piscus  is  to  be  credited,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Lugdunum  (Lyons)  made  Proculus  emperor — a 
man  who,  by  his  personal  prowess  and  enterprtsing 
spirit,  had  raised  himself  from  an  obscure  position — 
his  father  had  been  one  of  an  organised  set  of  despe- 
radoes— to  the  command  of  several  Roman  legions 
in  Gaul  during  the  stormy  times  of  Anrelian.    It 
happened  thus : — ^At  the  end  of  a  festive  banquet, 
Proculus  was  playing  ad  latruncvdosf  be  had 
been  ''imperator"  ten  consecutive  times,  when  it 


*  InaidioMnun  n.  ludis  bella  ktroniiB, 
Gemmeus  iata  iibi  xbUm,  et  hostb  erit, 

t  OavtaquenoiiBiultekitroaiunpMBliikliidat; 
Unufl  cum  ffeauno  calculuii  lioste  pent^  Ac 

t  Ke  tu^  fuffiens  inoomitatof  eat. 
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occnrred  to  one  of  the  gnestB  to  add  "Ave 
AugOBte !"  by  way  of  a  complimentary  jest.  In 
order  to  complete  the  mock  ceremonial,  the  jocode 
Gaul  brought  in  a  J)urple  tunic,  threw  it  aruund 
the  victor's  shoulders,  and  hailed  the  new  Angnstus 
with  the  customary  genuflexions.  The  Lugdu- 
nenses,  not  at  at  all  satisfied  with  Probus,  caught 
at  the  omen  to  instal  Proculus  in  opposition  to  him. 
The  jest  became  earnest,  and,  for  a  brief  sejison,  he 
was  invested  with  the  full  dignity  of  Roman  Impe- 
rator ;  and  all  because  of  his  triumphs  at  the  "  la- 
tmneuli ;"  though  we  have  little  hesitation  in  ex- 
pressing our  opinion  of  the  whole  matter  to  be 
simply  this — that  a  secret  conspiracy  to  effect  the 
above  purpose  had  been  hatching  for  some  time 
among  the  disaffected  portion  of  the  community, 
and  that  the  occasion  of  the  ceremony,  which 
appeared  so  innocently  extempore,  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  preconcerted  signal. 

From  all  the  passages  in  which  this  game  is 
mentioned  by  Koman  writers,  some  of  which  we 
have  quoted,  it  seems  pretty  evident  that  in  the 
Angnstan  era  it  formed  one  of  the  most  popuhir 
and  favourite  recreations  of  the  day.  In  his  Art 
of.  Love,  Ovid  takes  especial  care  to  impress  upon 
his  fair  readers  the  propriety  of  being  an  fait  at 
so  fashionable  an  accomplishment;  whilst  he  is 
not  less  anxious  to  advise  the  gentle  swain  not  to 
make  an  inopportune  display  of  his  skill,  but,  if 
he  would  advance  in  his  suit,  rather  to  lose  with  a 
good  grace : — 

Seu  ludet,  numerosqae  manu  jactabifc  eburnos ; 

Tu  male  jactato,  tu  male  jacta  dato. 
Sou  jacies  talos,  victam  no  pana  sequatur, 

Damnosi  facito  stent  fcibi  aaepe  cancel : 
Sive  latrocinii  sub  ima^^^ine  calculus  ibit ; 

Fac  pereat  yitrco  miles  ab  hosto  tuus. 

Lib.  ii.  203—8. 

The  same  elegy  which  constitutes  the  second 
book  of  the  Tristia — from  which  we  have  ex- 
tracted the  above— contains  enough  to  inform  us 


that,  long  before  Ovid's  time,  books  had  beea 
written  explanatory  of  the  game ;  and  various  pas- 
sages scattered  throughout  Seneca  pungently  refer 
to  the  gay  loimgers  of  the  period,  who  were  iu  the 
habic  of  passing  tlie  greater  part  of  their  time  at 
the  public  gaming-tables.  "Pcrsequi  singulos 
longum  est,  quonim  aut  latrunculi,  aut  pi  la,  ant 
exoqnendi  iu  sole  corporis  cura,  consumpsere 
vitam." — De  Brev.  Vit.,  c.  13.  Hyde,  a  writer  of 
consummate  learning,  concludes,  from  all  that  can 
be  gathered  on  the  subject  of  the  soldiers'  gaiM, 
that  it  was  much  the  same  with  our  modern 
draughts ;  or,  if  not  precisely  so,  yet  there  was  no 
more  material  distinction  than  such  as  obtains 
between  the  Oriental  and  European  forms  of  chess. 
The  game  of  draughts,  as  now  constituted,  and 
as  it  has  long  been  known  to  European  nations,  is 
called  by  the  Turks,  "atlanbaschi,"  or,  more  usually, 
"  dama  ojuni."  The  term  " dama  *  seems,  with  slight 
syllabic  modifications,  to  have  been  adopted  into 
most  of  the  European  idioms ;  and  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  to  find  that,  though  excluded  from  the 
Eiigli&>h  tongue,  it  still  lingers  as  a  household 
wortl  (together  with  the  game  it  designates)  among 
that  class  of  the  Scottish  community  iu  which 
aboriginal  terms  are  harbonred  the  longest — the 
peasantry,  who  to  this  day  talk  of  the  dawhoard. 
The  Greeks  were  acquainted  with  it;  in  all  likeli- 
hood, it  owes  its  origin  to  the  inventive  spirit  of 
the  Romans;  and  if  we  were  asked  to  give  an 
opinion  as  to  the  probable  date  of  its  discovery, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  fix  it  about  800  years 
earlier  than  the  introduction  of  modern  chess,  with 
which  its  history  has  often  been  mixed  up,  even 
hy  scholars.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  the 
inveutor  of  chess  was  familiar  with  the  Roman 
military  game,  but  that  he  so  organised  and  im- 
proved upon  its  elements  and  construction  as  to 
adapt  it  to  the  genius  of  Eastern  policy,  civil  and 
military,  with  peculiar  reference  to  the  disposition 
of  the  monarch,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  times. 
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I  SUPPOSE  I  was  born  to  set  the  world  an  ex- 
ample— at  any  rate,  I  have  figured  in  every  capacity 
that  the  most  ingenious  imagination  can  conceive, 
and  have  filled  well-nigh  every  situation  which 
mortal  maa,  whether  living  or  dead,  can  be  made 
to  occupy.  I  have  led  a  long  life,  in  the  course 
of  which  I  have  been  everything,  and  I  can  say 
with  almost  equal  truth  I  have  done  nothing. 
Cvery  feature  of  my  face  ia  famili^u*  to  at  least 
fifty  thousand  of  her  Majesty's  subjects;  and  yet 
I  liave  but  few  acquaintances,  and  ntill  fewer 
friends.  I,  of  all  men,  am  to  be  designated  as 
the  man  who  has  *^  played  many  partn.  *  I  liave 
^one  through  every  possible  calamity  incidental  to 
the  human  lot,  besides  a  great  many  that  arc  im- 
possible even  to  the  most  aatbrtiuiate ;  and  X  have 
been  blessed  a  thousand  times  in  tlie  course  of  my 
life  beyond  the  sum  of  human  felicity — and,  wliat 


may  appear  strange,  I  have  never  grieved  at  the  one 
\i  *t  nor  rejoiced  at  the  other.  I  have  fought  des- 
perately, with  but  a  rag  of  drapery  round  my 
loins,  against  savage  lions  and  tigers,  wrestled 
with  monsters  of  the  forest  and  the  flood,  sle])t  trau- 
(pii  ly  iu  the  embrace  of  the  boa-constrictor ;  been 
piereed  through  and  through  with  every  descrip- 
tion of  deadly  weapon,  ancient  and  modern ;  and 
been  hurled  headlong  from  horrible  precipices  into 
horrible  gulfs — and  here  I  am,  and  none  the  worse 
for  it  aK.  And  I  have  sat  at  a  magnificent  feast 
arrayed  in  gorgeous  robes  in  "my  ancestral  halls ;" 
I  have  led  my  valiant  hosts  to  victory  in  em- 
hattled  fields,  and  have  swayed  my  sceptre  on  a 
golden  throne — and  here  I  am,  scribbling  in  a 
two-pair  back,  and  none  the  better  for  it  all.  How 
all  this  came  about,  the  reader  will  soon  know. 
The  key  to  my  '*  strange^  eventful  history/'  liei 
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ia  one  word^—lAdies  and  gentlemen,   I  am  a 
model. 

I  was  bom  in  London,  not  far  from  where  the 
Pantheon  now  stands,  in  Oxford-street.  Lly  father 
was  an  ambitions  artist,  who  wasted  the  best  part 
of  bis  life  in  the  pursuit  of  what  is  called  high 
art,  and  passed  the  days  of  his  manhood's  years 
seated  from  morning  to  night  in  front  of  a  canvas 
as  big  as  he  could  afford  to  buy.     My  first  sensa- 
tion of  existence  was  one  of  cold;  I  suspect  I 
woke  into  consciousness  for  the  first  time  one 
October  morning,  through  lying  bottom  upwards 
on  the  table,  in  the  character  of  a  murdered  inno- 
cent in  my  father's  great  picture  of  the  '*  Massacre 
of  the  Jadean  Children  under  Herod."   1  squalled 
and  kicked,  on  awaking  with  the  cold ;  and  if  I 
know  anything  of  my  father's  temper  and  usages 
on  such  occasions,  these  signs  of  life  irritated  him, 
and  I  was  packed  off  out  of  the  room  as  good  for 
nothing,  at  least  until  I  could  be  coaxed  again  to 
sleep.    During  infancy,  I  can  recollect,  I  prattled 
a  good  deal  on  my  mother's  knee  in  the  capacity 
of  the  child  of  the  Madonna,  as  well  as  doing  Cupid 
in  every  variety  of  attitude.     When  I  grew  old 
enough,  my  mother  taught  me  to  read,  which  was 
all  the  instruction  I  ever  got    I  taught  myself  to 
write,  with  a  crayon  on  blank  canvasses,  in  afler- 
years.      I  should  in  all  probability  have  been 
sent  to  school,  had  my  mother  lived.     But  I 
had  the  unhappiness  to  lose  her  in  my  seventh 
year,  and  was  turned  over  to    the    care    of   a 
housekeeper,  who  was  a  crabbed,  cindery  kind 
of  vixen,  and  but  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  me 
under  any  pretext.    I  passed  my  time  chiefly  in 
my  father's  studio,  where  I  would  sit  for  hours 
on  the  floor,  with  the  handle  of  a  little  cabinet 
drawer  in  my  month,  in  the  character  of  Bomulus 
sucking  the  wolf,  or  lie  sprawling  under  a  few 
vine-leaves  gathered  from  the  garden,  as  one  or 
both  of  the  babes  in  the  wood — or  sat  demurely, 
or  stood  with  a  fool's  cap  on  my  head,  or  ges- 
ticulated in  every  variety  of   attitude  for  the 
pupils  of  a  village  school — my  father  poking  me 
into  any  shape  he  wanted  with  the  knobby  end  of 
;  his  mahl-stick,  without  rising  from  his  seat    He 
gtew  a  /9Qrt  of  mysterious  terror  to  me,  and  under 
his  cold  and  petrif3ring  glance  I  was  afraid  to 
,  move,  and  thus  early  acquired  the  habit  of  re- 
inaining  in  one  position,  however  disagreeable  it 
,  might  be,  without  flinching,  for  the  hour  together. 
This,   however,  was  the  only  discipline  which  I 
underwent;  and  having  plenty  of  time  for  exercise 
with  the  neighbours*  children,  I  grew  up  tolerably 
J^ealthy,  but  with  a  mortal  hatred  to  the  arts  and 
rcvcry^ing  connected  with  them.  Thus  by  degrees 
., I  advanced  into  boyhood,  and  became  big  enough 
,  Ibo  serve  for  a  shepherd-boy  or  a  young  cattle- 
.  4river-*-a  young  angler  or  a  shrimper  with  flutter- 
.  ing  rags  and  bare  feet — or  the  young  princes  in 
the  towet  in  a  close-fitting  suit  of  silk  and  velvet. 
As  young  Arthur  on  the  point  of  having  his  eyes 
put  out,  I  was  shown  off  at  one  of  the  exhibitions 
to  such  advantage  that  I  became  quite  famous 
among  the  artists  as  a  model  stripling,  and  was 
bandied  about  from  one  to  the  other  among  the 
professionals,  figuring  one  day  as  an  angel  on 


Jacob's  ladder,  starving  the  next  as  Ishmael  under 
a  rock,  and  rioting  on  the  third  as  the  bor 
Bacchus  'crowned  with  a  wreath  of  vine-leaves. 
My  poor  father  found  this  much  more  profitable 
than  putting  me  to  school — and  to  school  I  never 
went. 

I  might  have  learned  something  at  least  of  the 
practice  of  the  art,  but  my  father  never  offered  to 
teach  me  or  encouraged  me  to  learn.  He  said  I 
had  no  genius.  I  imagine  he  was  right ;  certain 
it  is  I  had  no  inclination,  and  never  desired  to 
make  the  experiment  The  older  I  grew  the  more 
my  figure  came  into  request — my  faultless  shape, 
my  well-modelled  features,  and,  above  ail,  the 
statue-like  tranquillity  of  position  which  I  main- 
tained when  once  "  set,"  brought  me  a  oonnexion, 
and  for  many  years  I  was  scarcely  a  day  unen- 
gaged !  My  father  was  seised  with  paralysis  jost 
as  I  became  of  age,  and,  dying  shortly  aiter«  be- 
queathed me  his  debts  to  pay,  a  few  mifinisbed 
pictures,  and  the  old  furniture  of  the  house.  It 
took  everything  there  was  to  square  accounts  with 
the  creditors,  who  considerately  gave  me  a  receipt 
in  full  when  they  found  there  was  nothing  more 
to  be  got  Thus  was  I  driven  at  my  entrance  into 
manhood  to  abandon  the  paternal  home  and  retire 
to  a  private  lodging — ^to  begin  the  world  for  my- 
self with  nothing  but  myself — my  five  feet  ten  and 
a  half  inches  for  my  capital.  I  was  now  a  man, 
and  a  model,  but  I  was  nothing  else,  and  had  no 
prospect  of  becoming  anything  else,  dioagh  I  ran- 
sacked my  brains  day  and  night  in  the  hope  of 
finding  some  other  opening  for  my  no-talents.  I 
thought  of  the  stage,  but  I  had  no  memory,  or  if  I 
had  such  a  faculty  it  had  never  been  called  into  exer- 
cise. I  tried  for  a  clerkship,  but  they  would  not 
have  my  writing,  which  I  laboured  in  vain  a  loi^ 
time  to  improve — and  I  had  but  indefinite  notioBs 
of  arithmetic.  There  was  no  other  road  open  to 
me — I  was  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  looked  at  and 
painted,  and  to  that  I  must  submit*  I  moat  play 
the  part  of  an  animated  image,  a  sort  of  breathing 
brother  to  a  marble  block,  a  lay-figure,  or  a  plas- 
ter-cast There  was  one  consolation  attendii^  my 
lot.  It  never  debased  me  to  the  level  of  the  kfw 
and  vulgar ;  if  I  was  condemned  by  circmnstaDoea 
to  be  a  model,  I  determined  to  be  a  model,  oetaor 
sibly  at  least,  of  a  gendeman-^and  outwardly  to 
assume  that  rank  in  the  world,  cost  wiat  pnra- 
tions  it  might  So  I  have  lived  a  gentltman  apon 
town,  my  hands  unsoiled  by  labour,  myliseii^riite 
as  a  lord's — my  costnme  and  whole  ontwavdiman 
undeniably  genteel.  For  now  nearly  for^  yevs 
have  I  been  known  among  the  profenionaa 'Gen- 
tleman Q ;  and  if  I  have  achieved  no  tri- 
umphs in  my  own  person,  my  ixo^a  ^^i^'es,  in  a 
thousand  characters,  baa  won  the  apptanae  and 
admiration  of  manhind.  I  have  bMi  hnng — 
ahem — in  five  hundred  galleries,  as  an  im- 
personation of  the  warrior,  the  senator,  and  tstM 
hero ;  and  in  as  many  more  perhaps  as  brigand, 
bandit,  or  bold  otrtlaw.  I  have  lent  my  head 
to  Achilles,  Paris,  and  Hector — to  EneaSy  Tor- 
nus,  and  Euryalus.  My  lower  limbs  have  been 
substituted  for  those  of  half  the  great  men 
of  the  present  and  past  centuries.     On  fettt  o 
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mine  King  Charles  the  First  walks  to  the  block, 
Napoleon  forces  the  bridge  of  Areola,  and  Nelson 
boards  the  ships  of  the  enemy.  I  have  languished 
in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  because  Galileo 
could  not  be  had  to  do  it,  and  been  bandaged  for 
execution  instead  of  the  unfortunate  D'Enghien 
for  the  same  reason ;  and  I  can  say  that  I  have 
borne  either  fate  with  an  equal  mind.  Habit, 
Trhicli  creates  our  world  for  us,  has  long  reconciled 
mc  to  the  position  which  untoward  circumstances 
thrust  me  into.  As  age  has  crept  upon  me,  I  am 
able  to  say  that  neither  my  usefulness  nor  popu- 
larity has  declined.  I  am  as  good  now  (or  at  least 
I  was  till  lately)  for  a  sage  or  a  senator  as  I  was 
in  infancy  for  a  Cupid,  or  a  babe  massacred  or  at 
the  breast ;  I  am  considered  capital  as  a  cardinal, 
as  I  was  twenty  years  ago  for  a  bravo.  I  have 
had,  too,  all  along,  a  pleasing  satisfaction  in  know- 
ing that  in  the  little  circle  in  which  I  domes- 
tically revolve,  I  liave  been  regarded  with  a 
kind  of  mystery^  and  have  been  looked  upon 
for  years  as  some  decayed  personage  of  eminence, 
living  incog,  the  life  of  a  recluse  after  the  set- 
ting of  former  greatness.  I  may  say  without 
Tanity  that  my  appearance  hitherto  more  than 
justifies  this  flattering  supposition,  which  I  have 
cautiously  refrained  from  dissipating.  Eeports 
have  sometimes  been  whispered  about  that  I  was 
tlie  Dauphin  of  France,  the  son  of  the  unfortunate 
Xiouis  the  Sixteenth,  and  that  my  pensive  cast  of 
countenance  was  the  index  of  ineradicable  grief 
for  my  murdered  parents  and  lost  throne.  At 
other  times  I  have  been  set  down  as  a  Polish 
prince,  calmly  waiting  an  opportunity  to  vindi- 
cate the  independence  of  my  native  country.  Then 
I  have  been  thought  a  Hussian  nobleman,  escaped 
miraculously  from  the  massacre  of  the  conspirators 
at  the  accession  of  Nicholas  to  the  throne  of  the 
Czars.  None  of  these  guesses  at  my  supposed 
royal  or  noble  origin  have,  however,  retained  a 
definite  shape  for  any  length  of  time,  but  have 
varied  with  the  demands  of  the  hour.  If  I  have 
never  denied  the  truth  of  any  of  them,  neither 
have  I  countenanced  a  single  conjecture  of  the 
kind;  and  when  each  in  its  turn  has  vanished 
away,  the  conviction  has  remained  in  the  minds  of 
the  observant  pdblic,  that  though  they  may  be 
mistaken  in  discovering  my  real  rank,  yet  there 
c^nld  not  be  a  doubt  that  I  had  been  somebody — 
wbtoh  is  true  enough. 

But  woe  is  mo,  while  others  are  endeavouring 
in  vain  to  discover  the  source  of  my  former 
imagined  greatness,  I  have  myself  recently  made 
the  discovery  of  a  fact  wliicli  will  be  the  ruin  of 
me.  Now  that  my  head  is  bald,  and  my  whiskers 
nearfy  white,  and  other  signs  of  years  come  steal - 
ing.on,  the  source  of  niy  income  threatens  to  fail 
ine-**to  .fail  at  the  time  when  it  w^ill  be  most 
wanted,  at.tho  approach  of  the  infirmities  of  age. 
It  was  the  oth^r  dny  as  I  lay  stretched  upon  a  bed 
of  death,  upon  wlii(;h  I  had  personated  Cardinal 


Wolsey,  with  chalked  cheek  and  half^avferted  face, 
for  four  hours  a  day  for  the  last  week,  that  the 
horrible  fact  dawned,  or  rather  darted  with  fierce 
and  prophetic  force  upon  my  mind.  I  have 
striven  in  vain  to  shake  off  the  conviction  that 
then  forced  itself  upon  my  distracted  conscience ; 
but  it  will  not  be  got  rid  of — on  the  contrary,  it 
grows  daily  stronger,  and  will  not  be  beckoned 
away.  Have  compassion  upon  me,  0  my  friends ! 
I  AM  GROWING  FAT — I  feel  it  daily  and  hourly  in 
every  inch  of  my  flesh — and  I  am  a  ruined 
man.  At  the  rate  I  have  been  going  on  for  the 
last  month,  I  shall  be  twenty  stone  weight  in 
another  year — ^and  then  "  Othello's  occupation's 
gone,"  and  I  must  take  up  with  Boniface  or 
Falstaff  without  stuffing.  "  Oh  that  this  too,  too 
solid  flesh  would  melt,  thaw,  and  resolve  itself 
into"  anything,  so  that  I  got  rid  of  it,  and  retained 
my  gentlemanly  proportions  and  necessary  com- 
petence. In  vain  have  I  resorted  to  every  device 
of  diet,  and  regimen,  and  exercise ;  I  have  tried 
semi-starvation  and  total  abstinence,  and  walked 
myself  in  the  early  morning  hours  till  weaiy  and 
footsore.  All  is  of  no  avail ;  I  am  doomed  to 
perpetual  expansion.  My  close-fitting  suit  has 
been  already  twice  let  out,  in  order  to  take  me  in. 
My  patrons  already  begin  to  mmrmur  the  fatal 
words,  "  Too  stout,"  which  are  more  than  I  can 
bear.  Ah,  those  fatal  monosyllables! — they  are 
the  terms  of  my  death-warrant.  I  am  a  gone 
model.  What  will  become  of  me  ?  There  is  but 
one  hope  left,  and  of  that  I  hasten  to  avail 
myself.  I  throw  my  case  upon  the  consideration 
of  a  generous  public.  Society  certainly  owes  me 
something.  The  age  which  worships  heroes  so 
devoutly  and  enthusiastically,  will  not  altogether 
despise  the  representative  of  a  himdred  heroes. 
A  race  which  subscribes  its  thousands  to  erect 
a  monument  to  one  great  man  will  not  refuse 
the  necessaries  of  life  to  one  who  has  in  his 
time  performed  the  part  of  almost  every  man  of 
note  in  the  biography.  My  monuments  exist 
already  in  a  thousand  shapes,  and  are  enshrined  in 
costly  cabinets  and  lordly  galleries,  while  my  re- 
bellious unfilial  flesh  yet  walks  the  earth,  and, 
unless  a  grateful  public  soon  comes  to  the  rescue, 
will  be  condemned  to  wander  in  forlorn  and  friend- 
less obesity,  a  prey  to  the  cold  alms  of  alien 
charity.  I  appeal,  therefore,  to  the  philanthropy 
of  my  fellow-men,  and  to  their  love  for  heroism 
and  the  arts.  My  publisher  has  kindly  consented 
to  receive  and  forward  to  me  the  contribnlions  of 
a  benevolent  and  discriminating  public,  who  in 
preventing  the  poverty  which  threatens  my  future 
lot,  will  know  that  they  are  supplying  comfor f  In 
his  old  age  to  the  luckless  representative  of  mbst 
of  the  master-spirits  of  the  past — and  to  one  wEo, 
lacking  it  is  true  many  desirable  accompllsli'meiits, 
has  been  always,  when  off  duty,  in  ajmeal^ncQ^at 
least,  the  model  of  a  gentleman. '.    '' 
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all  his  houoiu*B  aud  greatness,  now  belongs  to  his- 
tory. He  has  departed  from  the  active  and  poli- 
tical theatre  of  public  affairs,  until  nearly  the  last 
in  fair  health  and  sound  mind,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four  years.  01*  the  distinguished  personages  who, 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  partitioned  Europe,  he 
survived  them  all,  with  the  exception  only  of  ano- 
ther great  man — tlie  Prince  Met  tern  ich — whose 
acts  aud  deeds  are  but  imperfectly  known  in 
England.  With  natural  advantages  and  an  useful 
education,  Arthur  Wesley  (afterwards  Wellcsley) 
entered  tlie  army  and  public  life  in  the  Parliament 
of  Ireland,  in  which  he  sat  as  a  member  of  the 
Government,  which  he  served ;  and  he  had  also 
the  good  fortune  of  being  born  of  noble  parents, 
who,  at  the  time,  had  considerable  influence. 
Perhaps  no  man  of  aristocratic  biilh  had  for  a 
mother  a  lady  better  calculated  to  '*  train  up 
a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,"  than  was 
his  mother,  Anne  Countess  of  IMornington.  His ' 
eldest  brother,  the  late  Marquis  of  Welles! ey,  went 
to  India  as  Governor-General,  and  it  was  there 
that  Colonel  Wellesley,  before  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  first  distinguished  himself  by  gaining  the 
battle  of  Assaye.  It  was  there  that  he  first  planned 
those  military  combinations  for  which  he  was  after- 
wards 60  remarkable  in  the  Peninsular  War.  In 
all  his  acts  and  in  his  decisions,  his  aim,  his  rule 
was  to  do,  witJiout  deviation,  all  and  only  that 
which  was  cleai*ly  practicable.  He  never  left  any- 
thing to  chance.  As  to  the  policy  of  the  Penin- 
sular War,  we  will  not  attribute  any  blame  to  the 
General  who  drove  the  French  forces  out  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.  He  considered  himself  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  British  army  in  that  war ;  aud,  as  a 
brave  man,  he  felt  that  he  had  to  do  his  duty  to  his 
sovereign  and  his  country  ;  and  he  successfully  and 
honourably  performed  that  duty.  The  Battle  of 
Waterloo  crowned  the  great  military  reputation 
which  he  had  so  justly  earned  in  India  and  in  the 
Peninsula. 

If  Castlereagh  and  the  present  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry had  not,  before  his  arrival,  committed 
egregious  blunders  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the 
Buke  of  Wellington  would  never  have  allowed 
Spain  to  have  retained  Cuba,  until  at  legist  a  greiit 
part  of  the  British  military  expenditure  in  the 
Peninsula  were  repaid  into  the  British  treasury. 
Nor  woiild  he  have  allowed  the  perpetration  of  the 
fatal  blunder  which  restored  Java  to  the  Dutch. 

The  political  principles  no  doubt  conscientiously 
entertained  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  were 
jhighly  Oonsei'Vative.  He  considered  the  des- 
poliam  which  arose  out  of  the  pseudo-democratic 
republic  which  was  instituted  after  the  first  French 
Bevolutioni  at  n  justification  for  repressing  the 
democratiiyteadeucies  of  the  United  Kingdom.  But 
as  i}ombiBaiiou8  in  war  have  always  rendered 
armies  poM^'ful^  on  finding  tJiat  a  combination  of 
.^ii^enmatancfiS. rendered  it  nocessary  to  ooncedel 


civil  emancipation  to  tlie  Roman  Catholics,  or 
reform  in  I'arliament,  or  the  abolition  of  tk 
Corn-laws,  his  practical  good  sense  led  him  at 
once  to  do  that  which  the  progress  of  intelligenw 
and  science,  and  the  altered  moral,  political,  and 
material  condition  of  the  people  could  no  loqger 
forego. 

No  man  ever  had  such  good  fortune— no  man 
ever  had  so  many  honours  conferred  upon  him— 
no  man  has  ever  had  so  universal  a  reputation. 
To  say  that  he  was  merely  as  great  a  general  as 
Marlborough  would  be  greatly  to  underrate  his 
abilities  and  his  character.  That  Marlborough 
«as  a  great  general  we  readily  admit ;  but  he  had 
the  co-operation  of  Prince  Eugene,  whose  military 
talents  were  nearly  as  great.  But  the  private 
character  of  Mai'l borough  was  mean,  false,  in- 
triguing, and  avaricious.  He  was  neither  a  man 
of  honour  nor  a  patriot.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton was  one  of  the  most  just  of  men.  He  was 
not  generous ;  but  he  was  not  a  miser.  He  had 
a  holy  reverence  for  truth.  The  cast  of  his  mind 
and  his  sentiments  were  highly  aristocratic  He\^'ai 
never  ostentatious  and  never  brilliant  either  in 
speech  or  action ;  excepting  the  brilliancy  which 
appertained  to  his  victories.  As  a  statesman  he 
was  practical ;  and  he  was  eminently  so  at  the 
Horse  Guards.  But  he  never  would  make  &  move 
in  accordance  with  the  progress  of  civilisation 
until  he  found  that  the  changes  demanded  were 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety  and  tranqiiilHty 
of  the  country.  When  parliamentary  refoims 
w^ere  agitated,  in  1830,  he  then  expressed  his 
determination  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  mov^ 
ment ;  but  when  the  bill  passed,  he  declared  that 
as  the  New  Reform  Bill  had  now  become  the  law 
of  the  land  *'  he  considered  it  his  duty  not  onlyto 
submit  to  it,  but  to  endeavour  to  cany  its  pro- 
visions into  execution  by  every  means  in  his 
power.*'*  He  very  justly  considered  that  th« 
peace  and  safety  of  this  country  depended  on  the 
due  obedience  of  all  to  the  laws ;  and  althongh 
he  opposed  such  laws  as  effected  innovations,  he 
considered  himself,  as  well  as  all  the  people, 
boimd  to  observe  and  obey  them.  When  iccnsed 
of  supporting  the  Holy  Alliance,  he  calmly 
replied,  '*  I  have  passed  part  of  my  hfe  in  the 
foreign  service  of  my  country,  but  I  most  sincerely 
protest  that  I  never  did  join  any  Holy  Alliance 
against  the  liberities  of  Europe."  This  was  after 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  In  all  his  poli- 
tical changes  he  was  no  doubt  sincere;  and  there 
is  much  truth  in  his  observation  that  "if  ^ 
world  were  governed  by  principles,  nothing  would 
be  more  easy  than  to  conduct  the  greatest  tSmn] 
the  duty  of  the  wise  nuin  was  to  choose  the  easaer 
of  the  difficulties  which  heset  him."t  ^\*^ 
regard  to  the  Protestant  religion  he  observed,  "1^ 
is  our  duty  to  do  all  we  can  to  promote  the  P»- 
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testant  religion,  not  only  on  account  of  the  political 
relations  between  the  Ohnrch  and  the  Government, 
but  because  we  believe  it  to  be  the  purest  doctrine 
and  the  beet  system  of  religion  that  can  be  ofiFered 
to  the  people."  No  man  was  more  indifferent  to 
the  reports  circulated  against  himself  individually. 
In  1839  he  said,  "  I  have  served  the  Sovereign 
and  public  of  this  country  for  fifty  years,  and 
during  the  whole  of  that  period  I  have  been 
exposed  to  evil  report  and  to  good  report,  and  thus 
I  confess  to  be  completely  indifferent  to  the  nature 
of  all  reports;"  and  he  recommended  that  other 
noble  lords  on  both  sides  of  the  House  should 
follow  his  example.  The  Buke  certainly  never 
said  one  thing  and  meant  another. 

Several  of  the  French  journals  can  never  forgive 
him  nor  England  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  their 
hired  writers  do  his  memory  great  injustice ;  but 
there  are  other  French  journals  who  speak  more 
impartially  of  the  Duke  than  some  of  the  London 
daily  papers,  which,  instead  of  doing  justice  to 
his  truly  great  character,  express  the  base  senti- 
ments of  hero-worship.     They  are  not  content  in 
considering  him  the  greatest  man  in  Europe  and  the 
whole  world,  but  they  speak  of  him  as  a  god.  It  is 
true  that  he  is  more  worthy  of  hero-worship  than 
Buch  monsters,  if  they  ever  existed,  as  Saturn, 
Jupiter  and  Hercules.    The  Assemblee  Nationale, 
a  journal  *of  great  merit,  says,  "  We  have  already 
spoken  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  have  re- 
traced the  leading  circumstances  of  his  glorious 
career.    If  we  now  return  to  the  subject  it  is  to 
protest  against  the   bad  taste  of  some  journals 
which,  in  order  to  flatter  the  cause  which  now 
triumphs,  draw  comparisons  between  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte.    We  know  | 
nothing  more  odious  than  the  judgments  passed 
on  illustrious  cotemporaries  from  the  view  of  a 
narrow  and  unjust  patriotism.     This  low  rhetoric 
is  of  a  nature  to  degrade  us  in  the  eyes  of  foreign- 
ers who  read  our  journals,  and  who  take  them  for 
the  expression  of  public  opinion.     Every  great 
nation,  we  know,  is  animated  with  a  national  spirit, 
^which  has  its  inevitable  prejudices.    France  and 
England  will  never  agree  on  the  manner  of  judg- 
ing Napoleon  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington.    Is  it 
therefore  impossible,  by  rising  above  those  passions 
of  circumstance,  to  arrive  at  the  truth  with  regard 
to  these  illustrious  rivals  ?'* 

The  journals  to  which  the  Assemblee  alludes  are 
those  which  are  devoted  to  the  present  despotic 
Grovemment  of  France,  and  their  articles  on  the 
I>nke  are  framed  with  the  view  of  enflaming  the 
•enthusiamsi  of  the  French  for  the  days  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  Empire. 

"The  year  1769,"  says  the  AssemhUe,  '* wit- 
nessed several  glorious  births,  but  certainly  there 
was  nothing  more  remarkable  in  that  year  than 
the  fflmultaneous  appearance  on  the  stage  of  the 
world  of  the  two  men  who  were  to  meet  at 
Waterloo.  It  appears  that  Providence  purposed 
to  balance  one  by  the  other — to  oppose  to  a  great 
g^enius  one  of  a  quite  contrary  character,  and  to 
bring  in  contact  qualities  and  gifts  of  the  most 
dissimilar  kind.  The  principal  characteristics  of 
the  genius  of  Napoleon  were  a  prodigious  and  in- 


satiable imagination,  aspiring  to  the  imp08sibl< 
the  most  vast  and  flexible  faculties,  but  also  a  sin- 
gular mobility  of  ideas  and  impressions.    A  solid 
judgment,  a  cool  reason,  a  wonderful  justness  of 
perception,  both  on  the  field  of  battle  and  the  cabinet; 
the  most  penetrating  good  sense,  amounting  to  a 
power  which  became  genius ;  a  perseverance  which 
nothing  could  tire  or  turn  aside,  and  the  most  un- 
shakeable  firmness  in  great  dangers — such  are 
some  of  the  points  which  give  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington such  a  prominent  figure  in  the  history  of 
the  nineteenth  century.    It  was  at  a  giant*e  pace 
that  Napoleon  ran  through  a  career  which  was  to 
lead  him  for  a  moment  to  the  head  of  human 
things.    His  rival,  on  the  contrary,  rose  by  patient 
and  modest  slowness,  and  by  courageous  reflection. 
He  never  drew  back,  however ;  he  always  went 
forward,   and  his  glory  followed  a  progression 
which  escaped  all  reverses.    To  speak  warmly  to 
the  imagination  of  men,   to  fascinate  them,  to 
excite  their  enthusiasm,  and  to  labour  by  every 
means  to  inspire  them  with  an  admiration  mingled 
with  a  little  terror,  was  the  constant  study  of 
Napoleon.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  never  thought 
but  of  speaking  to  the  reason ;  he  was  never  seen 
to  do  anything  in  a  theatrical  manner.     He  had  a 
horror  of  charlatanism  and  falsehood.    He  never 
sought  to  excite  his  soldiers;  but  sometimes  he 
reminded  them  that  they  had  to  shed  their  blood  be- 
cause it  was  their  duty.     In  the  proclamations  of 
Napoleon,  particularly  those  of  Italy,  are  to  be 
found  a  powerful  orator,  who,  in  the  manner  of 
the  ancients,  engraves  great  images  in  the  minds 
of  those  to  whom  he  addresses  himself.     The 
orders  of  the  day,  the  despatches  and  the  reports 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  were  written  with  a 
cold  and  austere  simplicity.  History  will,  perhaps, 
decide  that  in  Bonaparte  the  organiser  was  equal 
to  the  conqueror.    It  must  not,  however,  be  for- 
gotten that  the  possession  and   the  use  of  sove- 
reign power  smoothed  down  many  obstacles.  With 
despotism  great  things  are  often  made  easy.     The 
Emperor  fell — the  scaffolding  crumbled  away — 
and  he  who  raised  it  with  heroic  temerity  only 
survived  his  irreparable  shipwreck  for  a  few  years 
in  exile.    It  was  in  a  free  country  that,  during 
thirty-seven  years,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  from 
1815  to  185*2,  enjoyed  an  unequalled  influence  and 
authority.     It  may  be  said  that,  in  the  bosom  of 
the  constitutional  liberty  of  his  country,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  exercised  a  kind  of  moral  dictator- 
ship.   The  assistance  he  was  enabled  to  give  or 
withhold  from  the  Government  was  immense.    Is 
not   such  a  lesson  a  striking  proof  of  the  filial 
ascendancy  of  reason  and  of  good  sense  over  all 
the  boldness  and  the  flights  of  imagination  amd 
genius  ?    The  contrast  of  these  two  destinies,  and 
these  two  great  historical  figures,  has  appeared'  to 
us  too  instructive  not  to  be  rapidly  sketched ;  tfhd, 
in  drawing  the  comparison,  we  have  set  passion 
aside,  and  only  sought  for  truth.'* 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  thoi%h 
he  was  not  a  member  of  the  Derby  Ministry,  will 
prove  agreat  weakness  to  it,  and  will  probably  hasten 
its  downfall.  Not  thtit  the  Duke  would  have  retumed 
to  protective  duties  on  the  essential  food  of  tb^ 
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people,  or  retrograded  to  meBsures  unfavoarable 
to  civil  and  political  liberty ;  but  tlie  prestige  of 
his  naiuc  would  always  inspire  confidence  in  any 
Government  to  whom  he  gave  his  conditional 
support;  nor  would  any  Government  venture 
upon  any  dangerous  measure  while  the  statesman 
wnom  the  Sovereign  always  consulted  on  great 
occasions,  was  a  living,  thinking,  and  practical 
man. 

Tho  numerous  oflSces  which  were  filled  by  the 
illustrious  DukCy  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  distributed 
only  among  those  who  are  qualified  efficiently  and 
honestly  to  discharge  the  duties.  One  of  those, 
however,  should    be    abolished:    we  mean  the 


Wardensbip  of  the  Cinqoe  Poets,  which,  either 
for  military  or  commercial  purposes,  ie  now 
altogether  useless;  and  especially  as  the  privileges 
which  are  enjoyed  by  those  petty  barboois  are 
injurious  to  the  general  commerce  of  the  oonntry. 

The  country  has  within  a  short  period  indeed 
lost  two  great  men — Peel  and  Wellington,  The 
remains  of  the  first  were  unostentatiously  buried 
in  the  humble  church  of  Tam worth.  Ilia  will 
and  wish  was  in  reality  a  satire  on  aristocracy 
without  merit 

The  Great  Duke's  remains  will  be  interred  with 
national  and  royal  honours. 
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School  JEconomy :  A  Practical  Book  on  the  Best  Iklode 
of  Establishing  and  Teaching  Schools,  and  of 
making  them  thoroughly  useful  to  the  Working 
Classes,  by  means  of  Moral  and  Industrial  Train- 
ing. By  Jelinoer  Symons,  A.B.  London  ;  W. 
Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand.     1852. 

Thb  title  of  this  valuable  little  work  sufficiently  in- 
dicates the  nature  of  its  contents ;  but  it  contains 
better  information  and  more  valuable  counsel  on 
the  subject  of  the  formation  of  schools  and  school 
discipline  than  we  were  prepared  to  expect.  It  is 
evident,  from  this  manual,  that  the  subject  of  the 
education  of  the  lower  and  labouring  classes  is  at 
length  beginning  to  be  understood  ;  and  we  have 
good  hopes  that  when  such  clear  and  practical  trea- 
tises as  the  one  before  us  circulate  generally  among 
the  public,  the  work  which  has  so  long  been  wait- 
ing to  be  done  will  be  begun  in  good  earnest.  The 
poor  man's  child  has  been  too  long  neglected, 
and,  when  taken  in  hand,  he  has  been  too  often 
craoimed  with  something  which,  though  bearing 
the  name  of  education,  made  him  neither  wiser  nor 
better — a  little  more  knowing  and  perhaps  a  great 
deal  more  mischievous,  and  that  was  all.  Edu- 
cation, without  moral  or  industrial  training,  has 
served  rather  to  replenish  than  to  empty  our  public 
prisons ;  reading  and  writing  have  been  no  check 
to  piddng  and  stealing ;  the  abracadabra  of  pot- 
hooks and  hangers  has  been  found  ineffectual 
against  vice  and  crime ;  and  the  conviction  has 
dawned  upon  society  that  something  stronger  must 
be  called  into  operation,  or  society  itself  will  go  to 
wreck.  What  is  wanted  Mr.  Symons  shows 
plainly  enoagh ;  and,  better  still,  shows  how  it  may 
be  obtained  without  any  impossible  exertions.  He 
advocates  the  continuance  of  the  present  system 
of  Government  grants,  with  some  modifications, 
and  with  an  enlarged  extension  of  the  scale ;  and 
though  wo  are  of  opinion  that  a  better  system  might 
be  devised,  we  concur  with  him  in  his  advocacy, 
rather  than  revert  to  the  jangling,  tbe  discord, 
and  the  fatal  delay  which  will  result  if  its  opera- 
tion is  distmbed.  Mr.  Symons  dedicates  his  book 
o  the  Doau  of  Hereford  (Mr.  Dawes),  as  to  the 
exponent  of  tho  brst  mode  of  teaching  the  poor, 


and  of  adapting  schools  to  the  wants  of  life,  and 
speaks  of  his  own  work  as  **  an  humble  attempt  to 
give  practical  furtherance  to  the  principles  the 
Dean  has  propounded."  We  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  work  itself  for  an  explanation  of 
the  author's  educational  plan.  The  whole  subject 
is  largely  considered  in  a  manner  exclusively  prac- 
tical ;  and  but  few  persons,  we  imagine,  who 
really  desire  the  advancement  of  the  labouring 
classes,  will  very  strongly  dissent  from  th&  prin- 
ciples here  laid  down,  or  the  modes  recommended 
for  reducing  them  to  operation. 


Poems  hy  the  Hon.  Julian  Fane.    London  :  Williain 

Pickering.     1852. 

These  poems  are  plainly  the  production  of  a  young 
writer.  We  gather  thus  much  as  well  from  the 
subjects  as  from  the  manner  of  treatment;  they 
are,  nevertheless,  productions  of  considerable  pro- 
mise, and  which  justify  us  in  expecting,  at  some 
future  period,  performances  of  a  higher  class.  The 
follo^ving  short  poem  is  a  favourable  sample  of  the 
contents  of  the  volume,  which  will  not  want  ad- 
mirers among  the  young. 

TBS   DIBOB. 

Kftthleen  sleeps  silent  on  her  lowly  bed. 

Fair  by  tbe  stream  that  laves  her  natire  hiU. 
She  sleeps,  and  nightly  on  her  sacred  head 

The  dews  of  hearen  their  sweetest  tears  distil ; 
And,  mom  by  mom,  the  rosy-bosomed  boors. 

To  flood  the  world  with  light, 

Lead  up  their  king  npon  his  chariot  bright. 
And  wake  the  warbling  birds  and  odorous flowrrs^ 
Bat  her  no  more  they  wake  !  though  gladder  none 

Was  wont  to  view  the  cheek  of  Morning  rosed. 
And  gaze  the  glories  of  the  risen  sun : 

In  Tain,  alas !  the  tears  of  Evening  faB, 
In  vain  tlie  early  breezes  as  they  swetp 

Through  the  dark  woodland,  sigh,  and  from  (ht 
spray, 

Trilling  their  matins  sweet;  the  wild-btrds  eall ! 

For  she  no  more  upon  the  dawning  day, 

Listening  their  joyous  layi 

Shall  bend  her  wistful  eyes  for  ever  elosed ; 
Closed  in  the  night  of  death's  long  slumber  deepv 
But  angels  wake  to  guard  her  dreamless  sleep. 
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Beff aki  then,  Htese !  refrftio,  sad  soul,  to  weep, 
And  to  the  vales,  no  mora,  in  dirges  drear, 

Lament  Kathleen  laid  low !— She  doth  but  sleep, 
Stretched  thoagh  she  be  upon  her  sable  bier ! 

So  on  her  couch  Uie  Hebrew  maiden  lay. 
Nor  spoke,  nor  stirred,  nor  drew  the  slightest  breath, 
Till  the  mild  Toice  of  Him  who  conquered  Death 
Oped  the  shut  portals  of  her  sullen  ear^ 

And  on  her  full  orbs  gushed  the  shining  day. 
So  to  the  glories  of  inefifable  light, 
She  who  now  sleeps  in  shades  of  thickest  night. 

Anon  shall  lift  her  heaven-directed  eyes  ; 
Waked  by  the  voice  of  Him  who  from  afar 

Summons  his  angels  home,  she  shall  arise 

And  mount  aloft,  and  through  the  riven  skies 
Soar  to  the  city  of  the  Morning  Star! 

Thf  History  of  the  Pontificate  of  Pius  the  Ninth ; 
includiDg  a  NaiTative  of  the  Political  Movements 
in  Italy  during  tlie  last  Five  Years.  By  G.  B.  Ni- 
coLiNi,  of  Home.  Edinburgh:  James  Nichol. 
London  :  J.  Nisbet  and  Co.     1852, 

The  pontifical  career  of  tho  faithless  Pio  Nono  is 
delineated  in  this  rapid  and  masterly  sketch  in 
four  epochs.  Giovanni  Mastai,  elected  to  the 
Papal  chair,  is  first  inclined  to  be  a  Keformer — 
then  forced  to  be  a  Reformer — then  an  enemy  to 
Reform — and  lastly  bombards  the  Reformers.  The 
events,  political  and  historical,  of  these  several 
brief  epochs,  have  long  been  familiar  to  the  Bri- 
tish people ;  but  they  have  been  bo  variously  repre- 
sented by  different  writers,  each  anxious  to  shift 
the  guilt  of  treason  and  bloodshed  from  the 
shoulders  of  his  own  party,  that  it  has  not  been 
easy  to  get  at  the  real  state  of  the  facts.  A  clear 
and  concise  narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  the  new 
Pope  was  thus  a  desideratum,  which  appeara  to  be 
well  supplied  by  the  work  of  Signor  Nicolini.  He 
relates  events  of  which  he  was  for  the  most  part 
an  eye-witness ;  he  tells  his  story  with  the  indig- 
nation of  a  patriot,  it  is  true,  but  with  a  watchful 
regard  to  scrupulous  accuracy.  He  vindicates  the 
acts  of  the  Roman  Republic,  and  frees  the  Roman 
people  from  the  aspersions  cast  upon  them  by  their 
enemies.  His  narrative  is  written  with  spirit  and 
vigour,  and  is  replete  with  interest  from  beginning 
to  end.  It  should  be  read  by  all  who  desire  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  affairs,  reli- 
gious and  political,  of  modem  Italy.  The  con- 
cluding chapter  presents  a  melancholy  picture  of 
that  land  which  was  once  the  glory  of  the  world, 
but  which  has  been  doomed  to  battle,  not  for  liberty, 
but  for  a  change  of  masters. 

Col  hraccio  di  straniere  genti, 

Per  serrlr  sempre,  o  vincitrice  o  vinta, 

Fireside  JS/irmony ;  or.  Domestic  Recreation  in  Part- 
singing.  A  Selection  of  Favourite  Old  Glees, 
Hounds  aud  Canons,  arranged  to  Words  suitable  for 
Families  and  Schools.  By  Helen  S.  Hbrsguell. 
Third  Edition.  London:  Partridge  and  Oakey, 
Paternoster-row.     1652. 

The  lovers  of  the  good  old  English  music  will  find 
in  this  little  collection  some  venerable  friends  in  a 
new  garb.  Theso  harmonies  are  one  and  all  of 
them  of  sterling  excellence,  and,  being  at  the  same 
time  easy  of  execution,  are  precisely  the  things  for 
the  domestic  fire-side  and  the  social  family  circle. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that,  having  reached  a  third 


edition,  the  price  has  been  reduced  so  low  a&  to 
place  them  within  tho  reach  of  all  classes.  Thirty- 
four  noble  compositions  by  such  masters  as  Pur- 
cell,  Webbe,  Bird,  and  others  of  almost  equal  note, 
arranged  in  parts,  aud  all  for  a  shilling,  must  pre- 
sent a  temptation,  we  should  imagine,  which  few 
lovers  of  vocal  music  will  be  able  to  withstand. 
These  pieces  are  professedly  prepared  for  the 
amusement  of  children,  but  they  are  of  that  class 
which,  thank  Heaven,  at  times  makes  children  of 
us  all ;  and  we  defy  any  man  with  ears  to  hear  to 
outlive  his  liking  for  them. 

Ecclesiography ;  or.  The  Biblical  Church  Analyti- 
cMy  Delineated.  By  John  G.  Manly.  London: 
Partridge  aud  Oakey,  Paternoster-row,  aud  70, 
Edgware-road.    1852. 

Wb  have  here  something  like  a  novelty  in  reli- 
gious literature,  a  book  written  without  a  lean- 
ing to  any  particular  sect  or  party,  upon  the  all- 
important  subject  of  the  Christian  Church.  Tiie 
author  tells  us,  iu  his  introduction,  that  he  has 
sought  for  the  science  of  the  Church  in  the  Scrip- 
tures alone,  and  studiously  and  entirely  abstained 
from  the  perusal  of  any  denominational  work  that 
probably  concurs  with  the  current  of  his  own 
thoughts  and  with  the  conclusions  he  has  reached ; 
that,  "  impelled  by  conviction,  he  has  sundered  the 
ecclesiastical  ties  of  twenty  years — indeed,  of  his 
whole  religious  life;  sacrificed  his  ecclesiastical 
status,  with  all  its  involved  and  resultant  advan- 
tages, spiritual,  and  financial,  and  conventional ; 
and  left  a  beloved  land,  and  also  endeared  ac- 
quaintances and  friends,  to  avow  and  practise,  in 
a  strange  country,  his  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
principles.'*  The  aim  and  end  of  his  writing  is 
to  set  forth  what  is  or  should  be  the  constitution 
and  working  of  a  Christian  Church,  according  to 
the  Biblical  standard.  He  has  brought  to  this  task 
the  powers  of  an  accomplished  mind,  a  vigorous 
and  logical  understanding,  and  di6  pen  of  a  ready 
writer.  It  would  be  against  our  rule  to  follow 
him,  ever  so  cursorily,  through  the  various  de- 
partments of  his  great  subject,  all  of  which  he  has 
studied  with  profound  knowledge,  and  brought  to 
the  one  test,  the  Bible,  by  which  alone  he  proves 
everything.  His  book,  if  we  mistake  not,  will  be 
thoughtfully  conned  by  ecclesiastical  students ;  it 
could  not  have  appeared  at  a  more  fitting  ewi-— 
indeed,  it  could  hardly  have  been  written  in  aay 
other  era  than  the  present ;  it  may  chance  to  be 
more  carefully  read  than  loudly  praised,  because  the- 
author  dissents  beyond  dissent,  and,  belonging  to 
no  party,  lays  bare  the  vices  of  all  alike ;  but  it 
will  do  its  part  in  the  furtherance  of  reform  tho 
greatest  which  the  world  has  ever  witnessed,  and 
which  is  inevitable  though  long  delayed.  We  give 
one  or  two  extracts  as  specimens  of  the  anthoa^'a 
style  and  sentiments,  in  most  of  which  we  cor*  • 
dially  concur.  The  union  of  the  Church  and  State ' 
comes  in  for  his  unqualified  disapproval ;  and  on 
this  subject  he  remarks :— » 

A  State-paid  Church  is  a  degraded  Church.  th« 
Charch*8  proper  position  it  aboTe  the  State^  because  the 
spiritaal  is  aboTe  the  secular,  and  beoauae  operation  dlr 
vinely  revealed  and  ruled  is  above  operation  humanly  con- 
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trWed  and  controlled.  Bat  when  the  Chnreh  emreDden 
tnd  saerifiees  her  ▼olantaryism  .  .  •  she  not  merely  de- 
grades herself  to  the  level  of  secnlarity,  hat  sntordinates 
herself  to  the  secular  power.  No  nation,  no  cml  goTemment, 
either  does  or  should  endow  an  association  without  a 
return  of  suhoidinatlon  and  service.  The  paymaster  is 
clearly  and  confessedly  ahove  the  paid  agent  If  the  nation 
pays  the  -Church,  it  ought  to  cognosce  and  control  the 
Church,  and  it  does.  .  .  .  The  State  will  not  endow  the 
Church  for  nothing,  and  ought  not.  If  the  Church  re- 
nounces her  self-reliance  and  her  dirine  sustenance,  she 
deaerres  nothing  hetter  than  to  be  Cesar's  tool,  and  no- 
thing nobler  and  better  can  she  attain.  The  Church's  choice 
lies  altogether  between  subordination  and  separation.  Ec- 
clesiastical subjection  is  the  price  she  must  always  pay 
for  oiTil  salary.  In  every  alliance  of  Church  and  State 
there  are,  and  must  be,  expressed  or  understood,  terms  and 
conditions  of  endowment,  a  quid  pro  quo.  The  State  will 
clothe  and  feed  the  clergy,  if  the  clergy  will  help  and  serve 
the  State,  and  not  otherwise.  .  .  .  **  You  serve  me,  and  I 
will  sustain  you,*'  is  the  language  into  which  may  be  fkirly 
and  intelligibly  translated  every  proposal  and  league  of  the 
State  to  the  Church. 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  final  chapter, 
entitled  "The  Deetiny  of  the  Church."  The 
Church,  according  to  our  author,  is  the  grand  con- 
g^gational  institute,  which  is  to  accomplish  the 
final  and  perfect  freedom  of  mankind. 

Man  is  the  debased  and  miserable  victim  of  tyranny — 
internal,   diabolical  and  political.    Christ  purposes  and 
promotes  the  emancipation  of  the  world,  and  the  Church 
IB  the  social  vehicle  and  development  of  his  redeeming 
might  and  light.    No  man  can  be  a  Christian  without 
being  firee  from  internal  and  diabolical  despotism  ;  and  no 
Church  can  be  scriptnrally  constituted  and  conducted  with- 
out baing  exempt  from  hierarchal  and  bnreancratical  des- 
potism.    The  freedom  of  a  Church  is  a  species  of  social 
fireedom  ;  and  men  cannot  have  one  sort  of  social  freedom 
without  desiring  every  other — they  cannot  be  ecclesiasti- 
cally free  without  wishing  and  endeavouring  to  be  politi- 
cally free.  .  .  .  Christiantty,  through  the  Church,  has  rung 
the  knell  of  every  terrestial  despotism^  end  given  to  man- 
kind at  once  the  pledge  and  the  power  of  perfect  freedom. 
The  present  state  of  the  world  exemplifies  these  views.  .  .  . 
Vo  pagan   or  Mohammedan  country  is  free ;  no  country 
that  bows  to  the  sceptre  of  the  mystic  Babylon  and  serves 
the  scarlet  harlot  is  fte^ ;  and  no  country  is  free  in  which 
national  Chnrchism  predominates  and  voluntary  Churchism 
is  extinguished  or  persecuted.  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  real 
civil  freedom,  but  through  the  enlightening,  renovating, 
liberating,  regulating  power  of  Christisnity;  the  power  of 
Christianity  cannot  be  duly  developed  within  the  gates,  and 
bars  and  dungeons  of  a  domineering  hierarchy  and  an  ab- 
solute monarchy ;  there  can,  therefore,  be  but  little  freedom 
where  the  Church  bows  her  neck  to  the  yoke  of  the  State, 
or  prostrates  her  body  to  co-organised  clerics  that  princely 
priests  may  walk  over.  .  .  .  Free-trade  has  commenced  its 
peaceful,   uniting,    fraternal    operation.    Christian    mis- 
sionaries are  studding  and  educating  pagan  lends.    The 
Jewish  race  evinces  more  wakefulness  and  energy.    Des- 
pots are  becoming  more  feverish  and  vigilant,  and  men  in 
general  are  learn  big  to  appreciate  the  nature,  origin  Mid 
eonditiona  of  bolh  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government. 
Despotism  is  throned  on  a  slumbering  volcano,  and  is 
working  against  a  briefly-suspended  tide.    The  time  will 
come,   and   it    csnnot  be  very  distant,  when   men  will 
awake  as  from  a  dream,  and  ask,  "Who  are  the  rightful 
owners  of  these  territories  and  their  interests  ?    Who  but 
the  people  themselves  ?      What  right  has  any  man  or 
number  of  men  to  make  laws  for  us  without  our  consent  or 
election  ?    Why  should  one  or  more  individuals,  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  nature  and  infirmities  as  ourselves,  dictate 
io  us  and  dispose  of  us  as  they  please  ?    We  are  not  pro- 
perty,  but  men ;  we  are  not  goods  and  diattela,  but  intelli- 
gent and  free  beings;  the  world  is  ours,  not  kings'  and 
queens',  not  princes'  and  presidents',  for  Ood  has  given  the 
earth  to  the  children  of  men.    As  such,  therefore,  and  as 
subordinate  to  Ood  only,  we  wm  be  serfji  and  tools  no 
longer ;  we  will  create  ata  own  fiirm  of  govenunsnl,  and 


appoint  otir  own  civil  officers,  or  freely  retain  or  ficdy 
modify  our  inherited  or  extant  institutions.  Where  right 
can  be  ascertained,  we  will  have  it  respected ;  and  where 
right  is  not  involved,  utility  must  direct."  An  analogous 
process,  we  fully  believe,  will  take  plaee  among  the 
Churches.  Associated  Christiana,  in  various  localities,  are 
already  strictly  testing  the  claims  and  warrants  of  men 
who  legislate  and  administer  amongst  them ;  and  at  no 
very  distant  time,  Christendom  wUl  demand  by  what 
authority  popes,  patriarchs,  conclaves,  councila,  convoca- 
tions, conferences,  synods  and  assemblies  wield  a  law- 
making and  law-enforcing  power.  It  wDl  be  seen  and  feit 
that  local  independence  is  as  much  the  right  of  the 
Churches  as  tsrritorisl  independence  is  the  right  of  the 
nations,  snd  that  a  local  Church  is  not  tibe  servant  but  the 
source  of  clerioal  office  and  authority. 


E very-day  Astronomy ;  or  Practical  Lessons  on  the 
Celestial  Sphere.  By  Bebenice  Gazewkll. 
Bath  :  Binns  and  Goodwin.  London :  Whittaker 
and  Co.    PJdinburgh :  Oliver  and  Boyd.     1852. 

There  are  few  things  more  difficult  to  yom^ 
persons  than  the  task  of  becoming  acqnainted  with 
the  map  of  the  heavens  as  it  is  unfolded  to  view 
upon  a  clear  night    This  difficulty  the  authoreBS 
of  "  Every-day  Astronomy"  has  done  more  than 
any  other  popular  and  familiar  writer  to  explun 
and  overcome.    Her  work  provides  the  you^g 
student  with  a  series  of  clear  and  striking  maps 
of  the  northern  constellations,  accompanied  by 
brief  and  intelligible  instructions  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  parent  and  child.    There  is  no 
better  book  tban  this  extant  that  we  are  aware  of  for 
supplying  that  amount  of  information  on  the  sntject 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  which  every  educated  person 
is  presumed  by  courtesy  to  possess,  but  the  want  of 
which,  nevertheless,  sadly  cramps  and  confines  the 
circle  of  intelligent  auditors  to  whom  the  acoom- 
plished  astronomer  addresses  himself  in  his  lec- 
tures and  treatises.    The  more  this  little  volume 
is  read  and  mabtcred — and,  plain,  practical,  and 
intelligible  as  it  is,  it  will  not  be  mastered  by  a 
novice  without  several  careful  readings — the  more 
that  circle  will  be  enlarged,  and  the  better  it  will 
be  for  all  parties,   the  teachers  as  well   as  the 
taught.    The  concluding  chapters,  or  lessons,  on 
the  lunar  and  planetary  phenomena  are  particii- 
larly  interesting,  and  are  calculated  to  attract  the 
juvenile  reader  to  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
most  captivating  and  sublime  of  all  aciencea. 

History  of  the  Jesuits:  Their  Ori^,  Progress, 
Doctrines  and  Designs.  By  G.  B.  Nicolisi. 
author  of  the  *'  Pontificate  of  Pins  the  Ninth,** 
dec.  Edinburgh :  J.  Niehol.  London :  J.  Misbet 
and  Co.     1852. 

The  ''  History  of  the  Jesuits"  ia  a  eerial  poblioi- 
tion  in  a  very  cheap  form ;  the  fiiret  fonr  nimberB 
of  which  are  before  us — and  the  work  is  to  be 
completed  in  twelve  or  fifteen.  Sigaor  Nioolnu  is 
not  a  likely  person  to  slur  over  such  a  subject,  or 
to  leave  untold  anything  which  it  behoves  the 
world  to  know.  He  knows  all  abonft  it,  and  naj 
be  expected  to  speak  oi^  iairiy,  and  to  hold  up  to 
the  public  a  mirror  in  which  the  foUowcn  of 
Loyola  shall  be  reflected  in  their  tme  form  aod 
colours.  £Vom  the  Bpedmena  of  ika  work  aheady 
published  we  can  see  enongh  to  aarare  oar 
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that  it  will  be  wanting  neither  in  incident  nor 
intoreef,  and  that,  like  the  *'  Pontificate  of  Pio 
Nono/'  it  will  be  a  stirring  and  graphic  narrative. 
We  forbear  any  comments  upon  the  contents  of 
the  early  nnmbers,  preferring  to  postpone  our 
remarks  until  the  conclusion  of  the  volume,  when 
we  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  form  a  fair  estimate 
of  its  merits. 


A  Manual  of  Universal  History:  on  the  Basis  of 
Hthuoffraphy,  By  J.  B.  Wright.  Bath:  Binns 
and  Goodwin.  London:  Whittaker  and  Co. 
Edinburgh :  Oliver  and  Boyd.     J  852. 

Tms  handsome  volume  would  appear  to  be  the 
first  of  a  series  of  four,  and  considering  the  extent 
of  the  subject  under  the  author's  hands,  it  could 
not,  however  briefly  treated,  be  limited  to  a  nar- 
rower compass.  The  author  considers  the  combi- 
nation of  ethnography  with  history  a  desideratum, 
and  this  desideratum  it  is  his  object  to  supply  by 
general  and  passing  sketchcB,  rather  than  minute 
and  elaborate  details,  for  which  latter,  indeed,  the 
bounds  he  has  assigned  himself  are  all  too  narrow. 
Each  volume,  though  the  whole  will  form  a  con- 
nected work,  will  be  complete  in  itself.  The  first, 
now  published,  treats  of  "the  primeval  period, 
when  the  earth  was  young — when  the  greater  and 
wiser  part  of  mankind  dwelt  in  the  East,  in  the 
region  of  the  rising  sun,  and  civilisation  appeared 
in  its  orient  brightness,"  &c.  The  facts  of  the 
world's  early  history  have  been  selected  with  much 
judgment,  and  arranged  in  as  connected  and  fluent 
a  narrative  as  it  is  well  possible  to  construct  from 
materials,  many  of  them  too  mysterious  and 
obscure  to  be  considered  as  authentic  data.  The 
work  is  written  in  a  clear  and  polished  style,  and 
with  a  power  of  condensation  not  too  common; 
and  the  ethnographic  element  has  not  been  for- 
g^otten.  The  present  volume  embraces  the  period 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  down  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  Zoroaster,  about  500  years  before 
Christ.  It  forms  a  valuable  epitome  of  ancient 
history,  useful  as  well  to  the  learner  as  the  learned, 
instructing  the  one  and  arousing  the  slumbering 
memory  of  the  other. 

Tlie  Twin  Pupils  ;  or^  Education  at  Home.  A  Tale 
addressed  to  the  Youug.  By  Ann  Xuomson  Gray. 
London :  T.  Hatchard,  187,  Piccadilly.     lbo2. 

Considered  as  a  tale,  this  narrative  has  very  little 
claim  to  interest ;  no  pains,  not  even  the  slightest, 
have  been  taken  in  the  construction  of  the  story, 
-which  has  no  plot,  and  no  other  incident  but  such 
every»day  oocurrencea  as  must  inevitably  take 
place  in  families  where  there  are  sons  and  daugh- 
ters to  be  educated.  The  interest  and  the  value 
of  the  work  are  altogether  dependent  upon  the 
principles  and  the  sentiments  of  which  the  long- 
winded  and  wearisome  narrative  is  made  the 
vehicle.  The  "  Twin  Pupils"  are  two  sisters,  the 
one  of  a  vivacious,  the  other  of  a  pensive  tempera- 
ment, and  the  latter  one  blind  from  her  birth. 
They  are  educated  by  a  Mias  Cameron,  the  iden- 
tioal  ^'  impoaitble  ahe"  for  whom  so  many  anxious 
parents  are  daily  advertiging  in  the  Tinus  news- 


paper.  The  system  of  education  pursued  by  this 
lady  is  one  with  which  we  are  not  disposed  to 
quarrel,  so  far  as  we  can  understand  it,  which 
is  not  very  far;  but  we  do  complain  that  the 
lessons  which  are  right  and  proper  enough  for  the 
pupils  should  be  inflicted  upon  the  public,  for  no 
other  apparent  reason  than  to  increase  the  bulk 
of  the  volume.  If  in  a  treatise  upon  the  subject 
of  education,  we  are  to  have  a  long  lecture  upon 
the  habits  and  economy  of  bees,  and  another  still 
longer  upon  the  planetary  system,  why  should  the 
educator  stop  here?  why  not  give  us  lectures 
upon  all  the  sciences  ?  These  things  are  clearly 
out  of  place,  and  should  have  been  omitted.  The 
fact  is,  Mias  Gray  has  an  awful  talent  for  length, 
she  can  write  page  after  page  of  mere  words, 
and  whole  chapters  of  twaddling  conversations, 
without  a  single  idea  or  sentiment  within  them 
that  is  not  as  trite  as  Hoi  bom  pavement.  Not 
that  her  work  does  not  contain  a  great  deal  that 
is  worth  observing  and  remembering,  but  it  is  so 
unreadably  diffuse  and  discursive  that  it  is  a  task 
and  not  a  pleasure  to  toil  through  it.  The  best  of 
the  characters  is  Mr.  Gordon,  the  father  of  the 
twins,  from  whose  instructions  they  profit  more 
than  they  do  from  Uieir  unimpeachable  governess, 
who,  by  the  way,  writes  very  silly  letters  to  her 
friend.  Connected  with  the  history  of  the  twins 
is  that  of  a  family  which  serves  as  a  foil  to  Mr. 
Gordon's,  and  who  suffer  from  a  defective  system 
of  education — and  of  two  boys,  Mr.  Gordon's 
nephews,  one  of  whom  falls  into  disgrace  at 
college.  In  dealing  with  the  boys  the  authoress 
is  far  less  successful  than  with  the  girls.  She 
knows  nothing  of. the  composition  of  a  "boy," 
and  writes  as  much  in  the  dark,  and  paints  about 
as  near  to  nature,  as  she  might  be  expected  to  do 
were  her  subject  the  Dodo.  There  are  some  touch- 
ing scenes  between  the  good  father  and  his  blind 
child ;  but  he  condescends  to  split  hairs  with  her 
on  ethical  matters,  and,  like  many  an  abler  casuist, 
sometimes  decides  wrong.  The  story,  which  may 
be  almost  said  to  have  no  beginning,  ends  as 
curioiujly  without  an  ending.  Nothing  is  concluded, 
unloss  it  be  that  the  governess  goes  away  to  be 
married  to  an  "  unromantic  person,"  of  whom  we 
know  nothing  beyond  the  fact  that  he  is  a  *'  short, 
stout,  and  unimaginative  man."  The  remaining 
characters  are  left  to  fate  and  the  kind  considera- 
tion of  the  reader.  Before  going  to  press  the 
writer  should  have  submitted  her  manuscript  to 
some  judicious  friend,  who  w*ould  have  cut  it  down 
to  half  of  its  bulk,  in  which  shape  it  might  have 
become  popular  and  useful. 


PoUtical  TraeUfoT  the  Times.    No.  I.    The  Fall  of 
the    Great    Factions.      By    Visdex.      I^ondon: 
.W.   and  F.   G.   Cash.     Edinburgh:   Adam  and 
Charles  Black.    Dublin :  J.  B.  Gilpin.     1852. 

Thb  &11  of  the  oligarchic  factions  of  Tory  and 
Whig  is  the  subject  of  this  spirited  and  excellent 
pamphlet.  The  political  principles  and  workings 
of  both  cliques,  from  the  days  of  the  Cavaliers  and 
Ronndheads  down  to  the  present  hour,  are  sketched 
in  a  rapid  and  vigorous  style  by  a  masterly  hand. 
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The  author  shows  titat  this  eonntry  has  been 
governed  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years  by 
oligarchic  mle,  pretty  much  the  same  in  its  effects 
under  either  of  the  great  factions  Tvho  have 
monopolised  it. 

Amid  the  restless  change  of  cabinets,  and  stretching 
onwards  from  the  Whiggisin  of  Walpole  to  the  Toryism  of 
the  younger  Pitt;  and,  far  beyond  it,  the  principle  of  tdf 
is  distinctly  pre>emincnt,  giving  to  the  successive  Govern- 
ments a  characteristic  hue  pecaliarly  its  own,  whatever 
difTerence  might  exist  in  the  chameleon  tints  that  marked 
the  external  phase  of  each,  and  that  were  borrowed  either 
Arom  the  traditions  of  the  respective  parties,  or  some  faint 
reflection  of  the  popular  mind. 

He  declares  that  it  is  absolutely  indispensable 
that  the  rod  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
factions  bo  for  ever  broken — and  that  not  till  that 
oligarchy  perishes  will  the  political  iniquities  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  be  avenged.  He  denounces 
the  corruption  of  both  parties^  who  have  not 
scnipled  to  demoralise  tlie  electors,  to  bribe 
literary  men  and  to  subsidise  the  press;  and  to 
their  success  in  these  endeavours  he  attributes  the 
state  of  POLITICAL  APATHT  iuto  which  the  masses 
have  lapsed  of  late.  From  this  it  is  his  object  to 
arouse  them.  He  foresees  that  Lord  Derby  will 
not  be  able  to  continue  his  administration — that 
there  will  be  a  new  election,  the  result  of  which  he 
trusts  will  be  the  annihilation  of  the  oligarchies, 
and  the  constructioil  of  a  Government  composed 
of  men  whoso  sympathies  are  with  the  people. 
In  concluding,  he  appeals  strongly  to  the  electors 
to  gird  up  their  loins  for  the  final  conflict,  and 
calls  upon  every  man  to  endeavour  to  realise  at 
the  polling-booth,  or  otherwise,  the  one  vitally 
important  object,  the  prostration  of  party-spirit 
and  party-misrule.  The  pamphlet  is  a  forcible 
sample  of  political  writing  and  reasoning ;  we  are 
only  afraid  that  it  is  a  trifle  too  clever  and  philo- 
sophical to  be  popular  with  the  mass  of  electors 
to  whom  it  is  addressed. 


Romanism  an  Apostate  Church.  By  NonCleiicus. 
London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green  and  Longmans. 
1852. 

We  have  here  a  sort  of  pocket  cyclopsadia  of 
the  enormities,  errors,  blasphemies,  absurdities, 
&c.  <fcc.  &c.  of  the  Ohnrch  of  Rome.  We  thought 
we  had  read  enough  upon  this  subject  to  be  quite 
aware  of  the  doings  of  Popery  in  all  possible 
circumstances ;  nevertheless  we  are  here  startled 
^nth  new  disclosures  which  the  industry  of  Non- 
Clcricus  hns  brought  to  light.  Among  other 
things,  we  are  informed,  upon  the  testimony  of 
an  eocl^siastic,  tluit  in  Spain,  confession  and  ab- 
eolation  is  A  trade  in  the  hands  of  the  priests, 
who  do  a  lar*yc  business  under  the  stimulus  of 
'•c6mpetition;  that  the  cheapest  shops  are  those  in 
the  keeping  of  certain  ilcnf  confessors,  who  not 
t  being/ a2>Io  to  hear  the  crimes  or  peocadilloes  of 
-tbiein  sovoraL  tp^nitents,  adopt  the  amalgamative 
4>DUiQii{ic^  .and  sdttiinifiter  abaolntiom  to  all  indis* 
crimiaai'^lY  at  a  priae  auftounting  to  something  like 
seveupioihce  &  kead.  •  It  is  vaid  thafe  thb  dodge  has 
beea  fouad.so  profitable  that  not  a  few  confessors 
feign  deafness  to  procure  custom.     It  is  to   be 


hoped  that  this  is  a  carioature.  Non-Clerlcos 
seems  to  have  ransacked  every  hole  and  coroer  of 
Popery,  and  he  drags  all  abuses,  whether  of  the 
past,  or  present  time,  into  the  light  His  book 
therefore  presents  a  maas  of  interesting  matter 
which  Catholic  as  well  aa  Protestant  may  do  well 
to  bring  to  the  test  of  investigation.  He  foretells 
the  dow^nfall  of  llomanism  as  a  thing  not  far 
distant,  and  looi^s  upon  the  "  second  rej'ormatioif 
now  going  on  in  Ireland  as  indications  of  the 
coming  event.  The  work  is  divided  into  gboit 
sections  of  a  page  or  two  each — a  plan  for  whick 
tlie  author  apologises  in  his  preface,  wichoat  occa- 
sion, such  subdivisions,  in  treating  of  such  a 
subject,  being  a  real  convenience  to  the  render. 


M^nzUs'  Tourist's  Pocket  Guide  for  Scotland,  £Jia- 
burgh:  Jolin  Meuzies,  Gland  G3,  Princes sirt^t. 
London:  W.  S.  Orr  and  Co.,  Patemoster-row.  KZ. 

The  tourist  to  Scotland  cannot  desire  a  letter 
guide  and  companion  than  this  volume.  It  Is 
evidently  the  production  of  a  writer  well  qualified 
for  the  task,  not  only  by  a  familiar  acquaiiitance 
with  the  various  localities  ho  describes,  but  Ly  on 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  events,  hLstorical  or 
other,  connected  with  them  all.  Scotland  is  the 
land  of  the  picturesque,  the  romantic  and  tlie  poeti- 
cal ;  it  is  visited  annually  by  tena  of  thousands  for 
purposes  of  health,  pleasure  and  recreation,  xvl 
nowhere  can  the  holiday  mouths  of  summer  bi) 
passed  more  agreeably  or  more  profitably.  Ench 
recurring  year  the  tide  of  visitors  increases  in 
volume,  and  new  accommodations  for  their  recep- 
tion, and  facilities  for  their  transport  from  place  to 
place,  are  brought  into  requisition.  Not  the  least 
welcome  boon  to  the  traveller  is  an  intelligent 
guide,  which  he  can  consult  in  tlie  hour  of  neeJ, 
and  ensconce  in  his  pocket  until  the  exigency 
occurs  again.  Just  such  a  guide  is  ilr.  Menzies' 
book,  crammed  with  good  store  of  information, 
classical,  topographical  and  legendary,  relative  to 
every  place  of  importance  which  the  stranger  can 
desire  to  vi:<it  Nothing  is  passed  over ;  notbiog 
has  escaped  tho  prying  eyes  and  the  investigathg 
scrutiny  of  the  author.  The  entire  work  is  ^T^It- 
ten  in  a  thorough  literary  spirit,  always  alive  to 
the  literary  associations  connected  with  the  stibject 
in  hand ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  business  de- 
tails of  the  several  routes  have  not  been  forgotten. 
The  distances  from  place  to  place  are  stateid,  Anil 
the  means  of  transit,  whether  by  rail^'av,  coacb, 
omnibus  or  steamboat,  so  that  tlie  visitor^  iollo\Yii>g 
this  guidance,  need  never  be  at  a  loss,  or  ecm- 
pelled  to  waste  his  time  at  an  onprofitdble  spot. 
The  volume  is  well  printed  in  a  bold  type,  and 
furnished  with  mapj>  and  illustrationa  of  a  imperi^r 
character. 


The  Israel  of  the  Alpif.  A  Hlstcst}*  of  ^i^  P^mvu- 
tions  of  the  Waldensos.  TmufllUed  from  ^• 
FresMh  of  the  Ber.  Drj  Alews  'Muhtojp.  1»t  Wr.* 
xjA^f  HAZiLirr »  Loudon :  IsgiraBi,  Cooke  ood  C«^ - 
227,  Strand.    ISbH, 

The  worship  of  tho  primitive  Ch«rch  wnf  pr^'- 
served  in  the  Alps  by  the  Vaudois  fr.:ra  the  ui>i 
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riso  of  Christianity  among  them.  They  did  not 
secede  from  the  Olmrch  of  Rome,  rather  may  that 
Church  be  said  to  have  seceded  from  them.  **  The 
Vaudois,"  savs  Dr.  Muston,  **are  the  chain  bv 
whicli  the  reformed  Churches  are  connected  with 
the  first  disciples  of  our  Saviour.  In  vain  has 
Popery,  renegade  from  evangelical  truth,  sought  a 
thousand  times  to  break  that  chain  ;  it  has  resisted 
every  shock."  The  history  of  the  Waldenses  must 
necossarily  be  the  history  of  papal  persecution. 
Their  valour  has  been  that  of  patriots  driven  to 
extremity  and  goaded  to  resistance  by  Roman 
Catholic  tortures  and  barbarity ;  their  heroism  has 
been  the  heroism  of  martyrs  preferring  to  submit 
to  the  faggot  and  the  axe  rather  than  to  the 
infamy  of  the  apostate.  Of  all  the  histories  of  this 
remarkable  people  which  we  have  seen,  the  volume 
before  us  is,  if  not  the  most  extensive  and  volu- 
minous, at  least  the  most  compVehensive.  Com- 
mencing with  their  earliest  known  history,  it  gives 
in  detail  the  narratives  of  the  varions  horrible  per- 
secutions they  nnderwent  at  the  hands  of  the 
myrmidons  of  Rome,  of  their  enforced  exile  and 
migration  to  foreign  countries,  of  their  political 
difficulties  in  modem  and  more  peaceful  times, 
down  to  their  final  civil  and  political  emancipation 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  Albert.  The  whole  career 
of  these  simple-hearted  and  pious  mountaineers 
presents  a  theme  of  deep  and  lasting  interest — a 
story  that  shall  continue  to  bo  told  so  long  as 
courage  in  misfortune  and  constancy  in  suffering 
shall  possess  a  claim  upon  the  sympathies  of  man- 
kind. The  volume  is  fluently  written,  abounding 
in  incident  of  the  most  appalling  character,  and  is 
admirably  translated  by  Mr.  Hazlitt.  The  illus- 
trations arc  in  the  usual  artistic  style  which  marks 
the  publications  of  Messrs.  Ingram  and  Cooke. 

Hie  Three  Colonies  of  Australia ;  Xew  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  South  Australia  ;  their  Pastures,  Copper 
Mines,  and  Gold  Fields.  By  Sam  del  Sidney, 
Author  of  the  «*  Australian  Handbook,"  (kc.  With 
numerous  Engravings.  London :  Ingram,  Cooke, 
and  Co.,  227,  Strand.     1852. 

There  are  few  men  in  .England  better  qualified  to 
write  a  book  upon  the  subject  of  the  Australian 
Colonies  than  Mr.  Sidney.  He  has  dwelt  long  in 
the  lands  which  are  now  the  Eldorado  of  Britain, 
and  has  witnessed  and  shared  the  lot  of  the  emi- 
grant under  all  its  varying  circumstances.  He  is 
a  keen  observer  and  a  fluent  writer,  and  has  inte- 
rested us  in  times  past  by  many  a  wild  adventure 
and  animated  picture  of  bush  life  drawn  from  the 
stores  of  his  own  experience.  His  present  volume 
contains  not  merely  all  that  is  necessary  but  all 
that  it  is  desirable  to  know  relative  to  the  past  and 
present  condition  of  the  great  southern  continent. 
Its  inhabitants,  prospects,  and  resources.  Our 
space  will  not  permit  us  to  attempt  even  a  brief 
analysis  of  his  work,  which  is  divided  into  three 
principal  fieotions — ^tbe  first  historical,  the  second 
on  the  subject  of  emigration,  and  the  third  descrip- 
tive of  the  country.  The  history  of  Anstralia  is  a 
melancholy  detail  of  miBgovemment  and  sdfish 
malversation,  and  something  worse  than  either, 
almost  up  to  the  time  of  the  arrivid  of  Mrs. 


Chisholm,  in  1839,  who,  from  all  accounts,  has 
been  the  saviour  of  the  colonies,  and  done  more  to 
make  them  valuable  to  the  mother  country  than  all 
the  governors  who  ever  held  ofiice.  The  details 
of  this  admirable  woman's  career  are  given  at  full 
length,  and  overpowering  testimony  is  borne  to 
the  gigantic  amount  of  good  that  she  has  effected. 
We  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  interesting  than 
the  spectacle  of  her  stolid  perseverance  under  dis- 
couragement and  difficulties,  when  viewed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  success  with  which  it  was  ulti- 
mately crowned. 

Under  the  head  of  emigration,  Mr.  Sidney  de- 
scribes the  different  classes  of  emigrants  in  a  man- 
ner at  once  humorous  and  suggestive.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  is  a  good  specimen  of  his  lighter 
style ; — 

The  kind  of  education,  founded  on  early  responsibility, 
which  makes  our  naval  officers  the  first  in  the  world,  will 
moke  a  boy  at  seventeen  years  of  age  a  better  colonist  than 
a  petted  darling  of  twenty>one. 

To  illustrate  our  meaning,  let  any  one  notice,  in  walking 
through  the  streets  of  London,  the  ragged  urchins  from 
seven  to  nine  years  old  who  are  to  be  found  congregated 
on  door-steps  in  charge  of  babies  almost  as  large  as  Uiem- 
selves,  and  hanging  about  comer-posts,  ready  for  anjthing. 
Talk  to  one  of  these  Flibbertigibbets,  and  yau  will  find 
that,  although  perhaps  he  can  neither  read  nor  write  {more 
shame  to  our  country  that  it  should  be  so),  he  can  thread 
his  way  through  the  crowded  streets  without  the  slightest 
fear  for  himself  or  his  living  burden.  He  knows  when  to 
run,  when  to  stand  stiil  and  make  oab  or  dray  wait  for 
him ;  he  is  well-acquainted  with  the  price-current  of  pro- 
visions, from  baked-potatoes  to  red  herrings :  he  is  not  to 
be  done  out  of  a  single  nut  less  than  the  tariff  of  the  day 
for  his  penny ;  he  is  ready  at  the  shortest  notice  to  convey 
a  message  to  the  most  distant  pari  of  the  metropolis,  un- 
derstands an  answer,  and  can  give  as  graphic  a  deseription 
of  the  sender  as  any  Australian  blackfeUow ;  when  rewarded 
with  an  unaccustomed  half-crown,  he  knows  where  to  in- 
vest it  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  some  article  of  second- 
hand clothing ;  he  has  a  sharp  eye  for  bits  of  brass,  iron, 
or  other  gutter  waste  and  atray ;  he  ui  always  game  to 
take  his  own  part  with  any  fellow  of  his  inches,  has  a 
slang  answer  ready  for  a  "  peeler,"  and  does  not  mind  a 
cut  behind  when  he  wants  a  ride ;  in  a  word,  he  has  the 
perfect  use  of  his  natural  faculties. 

Compare  this  self-educated  young  vagabond  with  your 
own  alee,  quiet,  clean  little  gentleman,  who  ean  read,  repeal 
pretty  poems  by  rote,  and  write  a  letter  in  round  hand  to 
his  rich  nnele.  He  runs  to  hia  nurse  if  the  old  clothes- 
man  looks  at  him;  bellows,  if  he  finds  himself  round  a 
comer  out  of  sight  for  two  minutes  of  bis  litUe  brothers 
and  sisters ;  and,  as  to  the  value  of  money,  only  knows 
that  sixpence  will  boy  something  sweet  The  one  is 
sn  infant,  the  other  is  a  little  man ;  the  one  is  only  fit 
for  a  nursery,  the  other  is  well  worth  his  salt  in  a  colony. 
Seven  years  later,  your  nice  little  gentleman  will  require 
to  be  clothed,  and  fed,  and  taken  care  of.  ...  . 

When  a  boy  of  fifteen  ean  lay  out  a  five-pound  note  on 
nseftil  matters  to  the  best  advantage,  and  not  feel  that  the 
balance  bums  a  hole  in  his  pocket — when  he  docs  not  fear 
to  travel  alone  from  London  to  Genera — when  he  can 
cook  his  own  dinner,  mend  his  own  trousers,  and  hlaek  his 
own  boots — when  he  has  learned  to  think  Mid  feel  thai  he 
must  depend  on  himself,  and  not  on  the  aceklenta  of  for- 
tune, friends  and  fathers  for  success — ^be  is  In  a  fair  way 
to  succeed  as  a  colonist 

Patt  the  third  descrihet  the  soil,  ditnate  and 
productions,  the  geography  and  the  natural  han^ 
tory ;  religion,  education,  and  Jaw ;  and  the  gold- 
diggingB.  On  this  last  and  now  aH-«ngrowing 
aocject  there  are  inanv  Talnable  particulars.  Mr. 
Sidney  does  not  feel  inclined  to  erode  on  the  mifi- 
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chievons  results  of  gold-hunting.  It  is  rather  his 
opinion,  that  as  the  diggings  have  had  the  effectof 
attracting  a  hroad  stream  of  self-supporting  emi- 
gration, and  have  lured  a  better  and  more  active 
ckss  of  labourers  to  the  colony,  the  overplus,  unfit 
for  such  hard  work,  will  supply  the  demand  for 
pastoral  services ;  declaring  that  up  to  the  present 
time  the  forebodings  of  the  prophets  of  evil  have 
not  been  realised:  neither,  by  his  showing,  can 
there  be  any  permanent  want  of  provisions  for  the 
diggers,  for — 

The  Australian  gold-fielda  are  within  the  reach  of 
settled  commanities,  enrroanded  hy  live  heef  and  mutton, 
and  by  land  of  the  best  quality,  which  only  needs  the  hoe 
and  the  plough,  roughly  handled,  to  produce  great  crops 
of  wheat,  maize,  and  erery  green  vegetable. 

The  emigrant,  or  intending  emigrant,  contem- 
plating a  journey  to  Australia,  cannot  do  better 
than  to  consult  this  book.  By  it  he  may  test  his 
suitability  for  the  enterprise,  and  having  resolved 
upon  undertaking  it,  may  learn  the  best  mode  of 
proceeding.  He  should  make  it  the  companion  of 
his  voyage,  and  by  studying  it  well,  fit  himself  for 
immediate  action  on  arriving  out.  The  work  is 
full  of  interesting  matter,  and  will  afford  no  small 
share  of  information  and  amusement  to  the  general 
reader. 


The  Trea*ure-8eeker*s  Daughter,  A  Tale  of  the  Days 
of  James  the  First.  By  Hannah  Lawrence. 
London :  Albert  Cockshaw,  41,  Ludgate-hill.   1852. 

This  little  volume  presents  us  with  a  capital  and 
life-like  picture  of  the  social   condition  of  old 
London  in  the  days  of  the  addle-headed,  pedantic 
and  erudite    numskull,  the  first  James;    when 
heresy  and  witchcraft  were  capital  crimes,  and 
scoundrels  were  paid  by  promotion  and  the  be- 
stowal of  monopolies  for  the  persecution  of  honest 
men.    The  heroine  of  the  tale  is  the  daughter  of 
an  inoffensive  enthusiast,  who  consumes  his  life  in 
the  construction  of  a  divining-rod  and  some  other 
nostrums,  which  he  imagines  will  guide  him  to 
the  discovery  of  untold  treasures.    He  is  secretly 
patronised  and  assisted  by  a  mysterious  being, 
who,  by  kindness  to  her  fitther,  obtains  an  influ- 
ence over  the  mind  of  Margaret    He  endeavours 
to  obtain  her  co-operation  in  the  perfection  of 
some  cabalistic  charm  which  he  is  engaged  to 
prepare  for  the  Countess  of  Buckingham.     Mar- 
garet revolts  at  the  task,  and  refuses  her  aid.  Just 
then  her  father  dies,  and  she,  on  suspicion  of 
sorcery  and  proof  of  heresy,  for  she  is  a  Puritan, 
is  thrown  into  prison.    Here  she  is  overtaken  by 
sickness,  and  exposed  to  the  spotted  fever  which 
breaks  out  in  the  gaol.    It  happens,  however,  that 
the  countess's  gentleman,  Tracey,  has  been  smitten 
with  her  charms,  and  he,  in  conjunction  with  ui 
old  gentleman  whose  dead  daughter  she  resembles, 
bribes  the  gaoler,  who  substitutes  in  her  place  the 
body  of   a  cut-purse    girl    slain  by  the    pest. 
Margaret^  supposed  to  be  dead,  escapes  with  her 
lover,  and  follows  in  the  track  of  her  Puritan 
friends,  who  had  previously  sailed  in  the  Mayfiower 
for  the  land  of  promise.    Then  twenty  years  are 
passed  over,  and  everything  is  changed — the  per- 
secuting party  are  in  the  dust»  and  the  Bible  heroes 


are  doing  battle  for  liberty  of  faith  at  &e  sword's 
point ;  and  Margaret  and  her  husband  retam  in 
peace  to  their  native  land.  In  the  working  out  of 
this  plot,  some  singular  characters  are  introduced, 
whose  exploits  add  incident  and  interest  to  the 
drama.  The  whole  story  is  exeeedingly  well  told, 
and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  time  are  de- 
lineated with  much  force  and  fidelity. 


Liturgy  and  Church  History.  By  Rev.  C.  H. 
B  ROM  BY,  M.A.  Londoa:  Simpkin,  Marsliall  and 
Co.     1852. 

We  have  here  a  series  of  five  tracts,  on  the  Com- 
mon Prayer,  the  Rule  of  Faith,  the  Early  Church 
to  the  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Paul,  Antiquity  of  the 
British  Church,  and  the  Early  Church  to  the  Ead 
of  the  Fifth  Century.  They  are  designed  for  the 
instruction  of  pupil  teachers  and  students  In  our 
normal  institutions,  and  are  written  with  a  view 
of  commending  the  Church  of  England  to  the 
affections  of  the  young.  They  have  evidently 
been  prepared  with  considerable  care,  and  as  brief 
repertoires  of  important  facts  connected  with  the 
subjects  of  which  they  treat,  are  calculated  to  be 
of  great  use  to  the  junior  class  of  readers.  We 
should  personally  decline,  however,  to  endorse  the 
whole  of  the  writer's  creed- 


Pap^*  for  the  Schoolmneter.  Vol.  I.  1851.  Lon- 
don :  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co.  Glasgow :  Ha- 
milton. 

These  papers  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
schoolmaster  and  of  every  person  training  for  the 
work  of  education  in  the  United  Kingdom.  They 
are,  to  our  thinking,  the  best  familiar  code  of  prac* 
tical  teaching  to  be  met  with.  They  do  for  the 
inexperienced  instructor  what  it  is  his  business  to 
do  for  his  ignorant  pupils — that  is,  they  teach  him 
how  to  teach.  Forty  years  ago,  in  the  generality 
of  popular  schools,  children  were  literally  tau;fht 
nothing,  at  least  in  England ;  but  being  assembled 
together  imder  the  charge  of  a  kind  of  boy-and- 
girl  herd,  were  supplied  with  books  or  odd  dogs- 
eared  leaves,  and  ordered  to  leani.  We  have 
changed,  or  at  least  are  changing,  all  that  now; 
and  it  is  beginning  to  be  seen  that  those  who 
would  instruct  others  must  not  merely  possess 
knowledge,  but  must  possess  also  the  art  of  com- 
municating it.  These  papers  teach  that  great  art ; 
and  we  can  conscientiously  recommend  them  to 
all  engaged  in  the  practice  of  elementary  tnitioii 
Had  we  room,  we  should  like  to  transfer  to  our 
columns  the  essay  on  page  135,  on  "Mixed  Edu- 
cation ;*'  it  embodies  the  best  sense  upon  a  subject 
upon  which  the  most  unbearable  nonsense  has 
been  written  again  and  again. 


Poems.    By  Hbnry  Hooo.    Loudon  :  Whittaker  and 
Col    Nottingham  :  J.  Howitt    185:^. 

If  these  verses  be  the  production  of  a  youag 
writer,  as  we  suppose^  there  ate  groiuids  for  ex- 
pecting something  really  good  at  hia  hands  when, 
through  observation  and  reflection^  he  has  made 
acquaintance  with  human  nature.    His  knowledge 
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on  this  seore  is  yet  very  nnicb  to  seek.  He  has 
the  power  of  veraification  and  a  feeling  of  the 
romantic,  with  as  yet  but  veiy  little  of  the  creative 
faculty  which  marks  the  poet — the  maker.  The 
best  piece  in  the  book  is  the  story  of  Ellen,  but 
that  unfortunately  reminds  us  of  a  rather  similar 
story  in  Wordsworth's  "  Excursion,"  from  which 
the  idea  appears  to  be  taken.  Mr.  Hogg  uses  tre- 
mendous liberties  with  grammar,  for  which  he 
deserves  chastisement.  With  him  active  verbs  do 
not  govern  the  objective  case ;  nor  does  the  nomi- 
native case  go  before  the  verb.  Thus  he  says,  or 
sings, 

— and  throDgh  the  trees 
WOl  ftll  the  qaiveriog  light  on  thee  and  m«. 
And  fold  OS  up,  bolh  thou  and  I,  in  loTe. 

And  in  another  place, 

— then  broke  in 
Iter  at  my  side,  and  mnrmared,  &c. 

Again — 

— ^but  her  from  whom 
I  first  drank  life,  taaght  me  a  different  creed. 

These  are  atrocious  lapses ;  but  some  amends  are 
made  for  them  in  the  general  harmony  of  the 
verse,  and  the  agreeable  pictures  which  the  author 
knows  how  to  paint.  We  shall  close  our  notice 
with  one  of  "  Sunset:*' — 

There  is  a  summer  oalm  to-night, 
A  summer  calm  o'er  field  and  fold, 
A  solemn  atiUuess  on  the  wold. 

And  on  the  silyer  lake  the  light 
Of  sun-departing  gold. 

And  still  upon  yon  castle  walls, 

Those  grey-grown  walls,  the  long  light  lies  ; 

And  lo  !  a  thousand  golden  eyes 
Seem  gazing  fiom  those  windowed  haUs 

Upon  the  western  skies. 

And  by  yon  stately  group  of  elms. 
And  long  lawns  sloping  to  the  lake. 
The  wild  winds  f^om  sweet  sleep  awake, 

With  music  that  my  heart  overwhelms ; 
And  by  yon  bank  and  brake 

The  thick  mist  rises  to  the  sky. 
And  slowly  meets  the  homdd  moon, 
O'er  moor  and  mountain- top  ;  and  soon 

The  stars  wiU  come,  and  silently 
Lead  out  the  night  of  J  une. 

Pictures  from  St.  Petershurgh.  By  Edward  Jer- 
MANM.  Translated  from  the  original  German  by 
Fredrrigk  Hardhan.  (Traveller  8  Library).  Lon- 
don :  Longman,  Brown,  Green  and  Iiongmans. 
1852. 

TsE  author  of  this  book  is  a  stage-player,  who 
passed  three  years  in  St.  Petersburg  as  the  mana- 
ger of  a  German  company.  He  professes  to  de- 
scribe things  as  he  sees  them  with  his  own  eyes, 
and  presents  the  reader  with  a  series  of  pictures  of 
Rossian  society  and  customs  differing  very  much 
from  the  delineations  of  preceding  writers.  We 
are  in  no  condition  to  question  his  statements, 
which  appear  to  wear  the  garb  of  truth,  strange 
and  anomalous  as  some  of  them  certainly  are.  Bnt 
Hassia  is  the  country  of  contradictions,  and  it  is 
idle  quarrelling  with  facts  because  we  cannot  re- 
concile them  with  our  own  notions  of  probability. 
Every  pag«  of  this  volume,  almost,  contains  some 
startling  revelation  opposed  to  the  castoms  of 


southern  civilisation ;  and  the  book  throughout  is 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  as  well  as  the  most 
interesting  collections  of  strange  usages  and  occur- 
rences  that  has  ever  issued  from  the  press.  We 
make  room  for  one  brief  extract  illustrative  of 
Russian  justice. 

A  person  who  has  been  xohbed  never  conaiden  his 
chance  of  recovering  his  property  bo  smaU  as  when  the 
poUee  hare  detected  the  thief.  From  the  thief  a  hands  he 
deems  it  possible  he  may  get  baek  his  own,  bat  from  the 
clutches  of  the  authorities  never.  ...  A  Coarland  noble- 
man, Mr.  Yon  H.,  lost  some  silver  spoons,  knives  and 
ferks,  stolen  out  of  his  plats -chest.  Some  weeks  after- 
wards one  of  his  servants  came  rejoicing  to  him  :  he  had 
found  the  stolen  goods ;  they  were  opeidy  exposed  for  sale 
in  a  silversmith's  shop-window.  Mr.  H.  went  to  the  win* 
dow,  reeognised  his  property,  tookapolice-oflicerwithhim, 
and  made  the  silversmith  show  them  the  plate.  His  arms 
and  initials  were  upon  it;  the  dealer  admitted  he  had 
bought  it  of  a  stranger,  and  offered  to  restore  it  to  the 
rightful  owner.  Mr.  H.  would  have  taken  away  his  pro- 
perty, but  the  lieutenant  of  police  forbade  that,  drew  up  a 
formal  statement  of  the  affair,  and  requested  Mr.  H.,  as  a 
proof  that  the  plate  was  his,  to  send  to  the  police  some 
other  article  out  of  the  chest  to  which  he  affirmed  it  to 
belong.  Mr.  II.  sent  the  whole  case,  with  its  contents,  to 
the  police- bureau.     He  never  saw  either  of  them  again. 


NapoJwn  the  Little.  By  Victor  Hugo.  (Authorised 
Translation.)  London:  Yizetelly  and  Company, 
185,  Fleet  sti-eet.     1852. 

Warriors  fight  with  the  sword,  tyrants  with  death 
or  proscription,  and  genius  witb  the  grey  goose* 
quill.  Napoleon  the  Little — ^the  man  of  murder 
and  tinsel,  the  wholesale  assassin  and  wholesale  liar, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  ill-gotten  power,  banishes 
Victor  Hugo  from  his  native  country.  The  man 
of  genius  erects  the  mirror  of  history  in  the  face 
of  the  man  of  crime,  and  avenges  with  a  little 
inkshed  the  bloodshed  of  the  Boulevards,  as  well 
as  his  own  banishment.  He  puts  into  the  hands 
of  every  educated  man  in  Europe  a  just  balance, 
in  which  the  scoundrel  of  December  2  is  weighed 
and  kicks  the  beam.  Wanting  in  everything  but 
guilt  of  the  blackest  dye,  the  monster  is  here 
dragged  forth  in  his  true  colours,  and  held  up  to 
the  infamy  of  succeeding  ages.  The  book  will  do 
its  work.  Already,  printed  in  a  form  so  minute 
that  a  workman  may  conceal  it  in  his  boot,  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  thousands  of  Frenchmen  who  cannot 
afford  to  purchase  the  manuscript  copies  which  are 
daily  manufactured  in  Paris  by  hundreds,  and  cir- 
culated with  little  care  for  concealment  We  are 
crowded  with  matter  this  month,  and  must  defer 
further  notice  of  Vizetelly's  excellent  translation 
to  another  opportunity.  In  the  meanwhile  we 
recommend  its  perusal  to  our  readers,  who  will 
find  it  full  of  the  "  thoughts  that  breathe  and 
words  that  bom." 
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LIFE    ASSURANCE    COMPANIES. 


Bacl*  Xasnrane*  Company. — ^At  the  annual  general 
meeting  of  proprietors,  held  in  August  last,  reports  from 
the  auditors  and  the  actuary  were  read,  from  which  we 
extract  the  following  items.  From  the  auditors'  report  it 
appeared,  that  the  uicome  of  the  year  firom  new  premiums 
was  ^£(,047  48.  2d. ;  from  renewal  premiums,  £90,670 
4s.  Od. ;  and  from  interest,  J£31,4d3  10s.  The  claims  were 
£00,177  Os.  4d. ;  the  amount  allowed  for  surrender  of  as- 
rarances,  £4,70€  4s.  4d. ;  the  expenses,  £5,688  10s.  5d. ; 
and  the  total  asseU,  £738,884  178.  lid.  This  statement 
diifers  in  nothing  very  materially  from  those  which  have 
been  submitted  during  the  last  twe  or  three  years,  save  as 
regards  the  amount  of  claims  on  decease  of  lires  assured, 
which,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  previous  year,  is  less 
by  the  sum  of  £23,019  12s.  5d.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
premiums  on  new  assurances  are  greater  by  upwards  of 
£600;  the  amounts  in  the  two  years  being,  respectively, 
£5,330,  13s.  Od.  and  £5,947  48.  2d.  From  the  report  of 
the  actuary,  it  appears  that  the  assurances  in  force  in  the 
Eagle  Company  on  the  30th  June,  1847,  were  2,084,  as- 
suring £1,837,050,  and  paying  premiums  of  £58,705, 
whilst  those  added  by  the  junction  with  the  Protector  and 
another  amall  Assurance  Company,  consisted  of  1,315, 
assuring  £1,005,400,  and  paying  premiums  of  ;^34,575. 
The  number  effected  since  is  1,299,  assuring  ;^06,056,  and 
paying  premiuma  of  £29,695.  These  together  make  a 
total  of  5,298,  assuring  £3,639,475,  and  paying  premiums 
of  £122,975.  Deducting  the  number  lapsed  during  the 
five  years  by  decease  of  the  lives  assured,  and  other 
eauses,  there  remained  in  force  on  the  30th  June  last,  3,914, 
assuring  £2,728,512,  and  psying  premiums  of  £02,759. 
Tabular  statements  were  then  read,  showing  that  after 
making  allowance  for  every  ascertained  claim,  and  for  every 
possible  liability  and  contingency,  there  remains  a  gross 
surplus  of  £213,709  4s.  Od. ;  snd  of  this  sum  the  actuary 
leeommended  that  £60,070  be  appropriated  to  the  purposes 
of  the  present  division,  the  remaining  £153,039  4s.  9d. 
being  left,  with  its  aocomulattons,  to  go  in  aid  of  the  fond, 
for  l^ture  additions  or  reductions  of  premiums,  &e. 
The  allotment  of  this  portion  of  the  surplus  entitles  the 
proprietors  to  a  bonus  of  10  per  cent,  or  ten  shillings  per 
shaie,  making  with  the  dividend  now  falling  due,  fifteen 
per  eent.,  or  fifteen  shillings  per  share.  The  policy-holders, 
on  the  other  hand,  wiU  get  in  present  value  the  sum  of 
£48,086,  about  equivalent  to  a  reversionary  addition  of  | 


£120,000  to  the  sums  assured.  Adopting  the  actuary's 
recommendation,  the  directors  declared  a  bonus  of  fifWen 
per  cent,  (current  dividend  included)  payable  on  thefomth 
of  October  next.    The  report  was  agreed  to  unanimously. 

Bvitiali  Bmplre  Matnal  Zdf  e  Asanimne*  Boetoty. 
—At  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  this  company,  ths 
secretary  read  a  report,  which  we  abbreviate  as  follows  :-* 
The  total  of  policies  issued  in  four  years  is  0,766 ;  the 
total  of  assurances  effected  is  £2,724.120 ;  and  the  total  of 
the  receipts  is  £16,703  17s.  7d.  Of  this  amovat 
£8,258  8s.  7d.  were  premiums,  and  £8,445  14a.  duty. 
Average  new  business  per  year,  £681,030.  Thereee^lsof 
the  second  year  ahow  an  increase  of  £l>075  J 7s.  7d.  upon 
the  first  year;  the  third,  £1,710  5s  9d.  upon  the  seoood 
year;  the  fourth,  £1,719  15s.  8d.  upon  the  third  year. 
The  ratio  of  increase  becoming  larger  year  by  year.  **  The 
assurances  in  force  have  been  carefully  aelected,  and  Ibtn 
a  safe  and  profitable  class  of  business.  The  total  loaasa 
sustained  duringfour  years  have  amounted  to  £3,784 15s.  8d « 
being  45§  per  cent  of  the  premiums  received ;  and  it  Is 
believed  that  this  ratio^  satisfactory  as  it  is,  will  be  much 
diminished  as  the  operations  of  the  soeiety  extend,  and  a 
less  fluctuating  average  is  consequently  obtained.'* 

The  cash  account  was  as  follows : — 

BXCXXPTS. 


£     8.  d. 

Balance  from  lut  Tear 

«. .        ... 

•  •  V 

1,541     5    9 

Guarantee  and  Loan  Account 

•  •  • 

2,2  J7  17  n 

Premiums  (nett)     ... 

...        ... 

«  •  • 

2.805    5    2 

Duty 

...         ... 

•  •  B 

3,ni2    0    6 

Total 

£10.016    9    3 

EXPSKDITtJBB. 

£      a.  d. 

Working  Expenses  ... 

...         •*. 

e  •  • 

1,880  14    2 

Duty  and  Stamps     ... 

•a.                   ... 

•  •  • 

3.156  1ft  11 

Losses          

...                   ... 

•  •  • 

2,197    S    6 

Be- assurance,  &c.   ... 

...                   ... 

•  e  • 

255    S  10 

Interest         

..■                   ••• 

•  •• 

23^     1    7 

Balance  at  Bankers  and  in 

1  Agenta'  hand^ 

1 ... 

S.121  10    9 

Total  £10.046    9    9 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Jones,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bnrtoa^ 
the  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 
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Two  very  dissimilar  scenes,  at  one  time  con- 
trasted in  our  mind,  moved  ns  to  certain  anxieties, 
inducing  the  present  reflections.  In  the  Parisian 
field  of  Mars,  a  multitude  of  admiring  gazers  saw 
the  magnificent  array  of  military  France.  Ac- 
claiming shouts  and  thunder  of  cannon  announced 
the  pofiseasor  of  that  splendour  and  force,  to  whose 
name  an  idolatrous  nation  had  again  devoted  itself. 
He  rode  far  down  the  close  and  rigid  lines  of 
gleaming  bayonets ;  he  turned  to  gallop  past  the 
squadrons  of  warrior  horsemen,  and  crossed  the 
iron  range  of  destructive  engines,  terrible  and 
mute,  significant  of  sudden,  overwhelming  death. 
Holding  up  the  Roman  eagle,  associated  with 
superb  designs  of  European  sway,  he  spoke  of  the 
exciting  ''  glory"  of  conquest,  and  of  the  imposing 
**  order"  of  a  camp.  Receiving  in  fond  exultation 
this  familiar  banner,  a  hundred  captains  sw-ore  to 
combat  under  it.  Religion — such  religion  as  may 
bo  "  in  a  rich  gold-embroidered  cope  and  mitre" — 
imparted  to  the  army  an  ostensible  sanction  in  the 
Liatin  offices  of  pliant  Catholicism,  and  in  the  pros- 
tituted word  of  God.  Voluptuous  festivities  were 
preparingj  and  the  gay  city  swelled  in  sumptuous 
intoxication.  The  pomp  of  the  world,  the  vigour 
of  the  flesh,  and  the  pride  of  life  were  at  their 
highest.  There  was  little  memory  of  the  unburied 
corpses  on  the  plain  of  Borodino,  of  the  starving 
men  who  were  stiffened  in  the  Russian  frost,  or 
those  who  rotted  in  the  Egyptian  fever.  The  per- 
ception of  the  truth  was  made  dim  by  the  dazzling 
parade  of  war. 

The  description  of  this  came  to  us,  in  busy  and 
pacific  Manchester.  After  a  few  hours,  we  sat 
at  evening  within  the  plain  white  walls  of  a  quiet 
building,  &  customary  place  of  the  silent  worship 
of  Friendfl.  A  few  scoro  of  people — placid  matrons^ 
respectable  elders,  and  earnest  youth-**were  calmly 
meeting  for  a  testimony  againal  war.  Some  per- 
sons, whose  character  and  services  to  mankind  are 
such  as  to  obtain  our  reverence,  in  turn  addressed 
them.  With  speech  impressive  because  of  the  great 
interests  it  involved,  the  more  convincing  through 
their  grave  sincerity,  they  demanded  the  recogni- 
tion, in  national  policy,  of  the  Christian  spirit,  the 
Christian  law  of  mutual  love.  Tiiey  laid  bare  the 
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revolting  horrors  of  multitudinous  slaughter  ;  they 
exhibited,  from  historical  examples,  the  uselessness, 
the  political  inexpediency,  of  warlike  operations ; 
and  calculated,  in  money  and  wasted  labour,  their 
ruinous  cost.  With  sarcastic  ridicule,  they  de- 
preciated the  delusive  renown  of  military  prowess, 
and  protested  against  having  society  demoralised 
by  a  process  which,  to  mould  the  mechanical  ser« 
vility  of  the  soldier,  crushes  the  virtue  .of  the 
citizen.  They  unanimously  adopted  the  report  of 
the  committee,  and  expressed  a  hopeful  confidence 
that,  in  a  future  age,  war  shall  be  altogether 
abolished. 

We  have  faith  in  that  anticipation.  Tlie  author 
of  our  race  has  pledged  hb  universe  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  that  promise.  The  prayer  for  the  speedy 
securing  of  final  peace  is  echoed  in  the  hearts  of 
all  just  men,  as  it  is  incessantly  repeated  from  all 
places  of  the  lamenting  earth.  The  violence 
done  by  man  to  man  affects  us  with  a  sorrow  that 
craves  immeasurable  utterance ;  it  would  count  the 
dropping  blood  with  its  own  tears.  On  us,  citizens 
of  England,  who  have  in  community  the  power 
of  partially  directing  the  state,  is  set  the  duty  of 
exerting,  for  the  prohibition  of  war,  an  influence 
never  before  wielded  by  any  nation  of  freemen  fn  • 
the  modem  world.  Britain  should  maintain  au 
attitude,  noble  as  her  public  spirit,  deckring  the 
truth,  denouncing  tyranny,  standing  alone  in  gene*^ 
rosity,  with  the  courage  that  dares  to  go  unarmed, 
but  holding  back  in  wary  vigilance  tne  resources 
of  formidable  strength.  Let  it  be  known  to  despots 
and  to  courtiers,  while  in  Europe  a  perjured  and 
cringing  treachery  licks  the  cruel  hand  of  triumphf^^ 
ant  barbarism,  that,  though  we  do  not  prepard  to 
contend  with  it,  no  timidity,  nor  indifference  of 
comfortable  case,  causes  the  abstinence,  but  par 
tient,  humane  wisdom.  It  is  known,  as  the  dis* 
tinction  of  our  country,  that  our  Government  can- 
not originate  or  provoke  a  war,  except  by  the 
popular  will.  We  are  to  endeavour,  by  all  methods 
of  discussion,  through  the  press  and  in  the  sacred 
appeals  of  Christian  exhortation,  through  con- 
stitutional assemblies  and  petition,  and  the  occa- 
sional congress  of  foreign  deputations,  to  infuse 
into  the  public  sentiment  a  disgust  with  martial 
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achievements,  and  so  to  prevent  the  people  from 
ever  consenting  to  their  repetition. 

But  the  advocates  of  this  principle,  contradict- 
.   ing  the  vulgar  opinion,  announcing  a  law  to  which 
the  world  has  hitherto  heen  strange,  need  to  use  a 
discreet  and  delicate  tact.     They  are  not,  indeed, 
to  pare  and  clip  the  truth  into  conformity  with 
existing  prejudices;    but  they  must    avoid  the 
scandal  of   exaggerating  it     They  should   not 
hazard  the  too  positive  unqualified  assertion  of  a 
rule,  which,  like  other  ethical  principles,  is  to  be 
construed  with  reference  to  the  presumed  general 
relations  of  men  towards  each  other;  and  which 
is  liable,  in  the  possible  case  of  those  relations 
being  reversed,  to  be  superseded  by  the  new  special 
duty  of  the  emergency.     Whether  it  be  right  or 
no  for  one  suddenly  attacked    by  a  murderous 
assailant  to  yield     his  own  life  to   permissive 
suicide,  rather  than  disable  his  aggressor  by  killing 
him,  we  leave  to  keener  casuists.     Some  men  are 
capable  of  this  self-devotion,  no  doubt,  and  in 
such  submission  to  a  sense  of  Christian  obligation 
we  recognise  a  sublime  virtue ;  although  it  is  a 
questionable  beneficence  to  deprive  one's  neigh« 
bonrs  of  one*s  own  upright  and  useful  life  for  the 
si^e  of  letting  a  murderer,  probably,  escape  upon 
the  world.     But  this  superstition  of  the  absolute 
inviolability  of  man*s  bodily  existence,  may  be 
tested  by  another  situation,  in  which  its  application 
would  be  absolutely  immoral.     Imagine  oneself 
alone  the  protector  of  a  weaker  person,  of  a  child, 
or  of  a  woman,  shrinking  under  the  imminent 
danger  of  a  violent  death  or  of  a  worse  outrage, 
the  perpetration  of  which  can  only  be  stopped  by 
striking  a  deadly  blow;  is  there  any  Christian, 
whose  bosom  is  ardent  with  tender  compassion, 
who  would  hesitate  to  strike  ?     Is  there  any  re- 
morse due  for  such  an  act  ?   is  it  not  an  obedience 
to  the  divine  law,  a  charity  done  to  one's  neighbour? 
That  such  situations  are  possible,  cannot  be  dis- 
puted ;  and  if  the  family  affections  be  ordained  of 
God,  to  manhood  He  has    intrusted  the  stern 
obligation  of  defending  them  even  to  the  death. 

We  say  more — that  such  situations  are  to  be 
provided  for.  They  may  often  and  everywhere 
occur,  so  long  as  men  abuse  their  strength  in  the 
bestial  fury  of  lust  and  rage.  Every  day,  every 
hour,  in  some  spot  or  other  of  this  world,  the 
feeble  and  the  lonely  are  writhing  in  tortured 
despair  beneath  the  injuries  of  brutal  force. 
Because  the  groans  of  the  slain,  the  shrieks  of  the 
tormented,  the  low  wailings  of  violated  shame, 
that  go  up  continually  to  the  sky,  do  not  reach  our 
own  ears  except  at  intervals,  shall  we  deny  the 
existence  of  violent  wrong  ?  shall  we  deny  to  the 
protecting  arm  the  authority  and  the  weapon  to 
prevent  it  ?  In  every  land  where  the  passions  of 
men  have  been  loosed  by  prevailing  war,  in  every 
country  where  the  law  is  not  feared,  where  its 
ministers  bear  the  sword  of  justice  in  vain,  atro- 
cities beyond  conception  are  openly  committed. 
In  England,  peaceful,  decent,  honest  as  the  nation 
is,  there  is  a  power  of  wickedness,  held  down  by 
legal  terrors  and  by  the  common  resolution  to 
keep  order  and  enforce  the  punishment  of  offenders, 
huge  enough  to  drown  us  all  in  dire  dismay.    We 


say  that  the  State,  corporately  invested  with  the 
direction  of  our  physical  resources,  for  the  chief 
and  primary  purpose  of  protecting  its  members, 
is  to  hold  in  readiness,  if  need  were,  the  bayonet 
and  the  cannon,  to  support  effectively  the  staff  of 
police.  We  say  there  is  between  the  principles  of 
individual  and  political  morality  no  discord.  As 
it  is  the  duty  of  a  man  to  spare  neither  his  own 
nor  a  murderer's  life,  where  such  homicide  may  be 
needed  for  the  safety  of  helpless  innocence,  ao  is 
it  the  duty  of  a  Government,  of  an  entire  people, 
where  the  safety  of  all  may  be  invaded  by  anar- 
chical force  of  foreign  or  domestic  aggressoxB,  to 
spare  not  ten  thousand  lives  of  the  citizen  or  of 
the  enemy.  The  rule  of  mercy  to  all  mankind  is 
subjected  in  this  case  to  no  breach,  but  to  a  special 
observance;  it  takes  the  form,  peculiar  to  the 
emergency,  of  the  defence  of  those  nearest  and 
dearest.  This  is  Uie  dictate  of  nature,  confirmed 
by  all  personal  and  historical  experience,  and  by 
numerous  examples  of  the  Bible  record;  ani- 
mating us  in  any  such  peril  with  the  call  of  him, 
the  statesman  and  prophet,  who  rebuilt  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem :  "  Be  ye  not  afraid  of  them ;  re- 
member the  Lord,  who  is  great  and  terrible,  and 
fight  for  your  brethren,  your  sons  and  daughters, 
your  wives  and  your  houses.* 

The  partisans  in  this  peace  controversy  most, 
therefore,  looking  forward  to  the  application  of 
their  principles  in  the  diversity  of  human  afiUrs, 
beware  of  implicating  it  in  an  nnforeseen  fallacy. 
They  must  not  damage  a  cause,  in  its  true  propor- 
tions so  beautiful  and  so  rational,  by  extravagant 
distortions,  disowned  by  the  common  sense  and 
the  common  heart  of  humanity.  We  have  been 
made  ashamed  and  sorry  by  some  notorions 
escapades  of  this  erring  zeal.  Wliat  jadicions 
person,  hating  the  practices  and  the  system  of  war- 
fare, did  not  QtiewQ^  during  the  recent  debate  on 
the  Militia  Bill,  when  the  contemptible  absnnlity 
of  an  anonymous  writer  ^ave  a  noble  lord  tfa« 
opportunity  of  raising  the  inane  clamours  of  Par- 
liamentary derision,  to  connteract  tiie  high-toned 
counsels  and  the  practical  warnings  of  those  who 
were  opposing,  not  a  prudent  and  patriotic  meascre 
of  preparedness,  but  a  vain  panic  and  a  mischievons 
job?  How  far  has  the  moral  influence  of  the 
advocates  of  peace  been  discredited  by  the  expo- 
sure of  similar  inconsequential  assertions!  We 
woidd  not  have  them  disconraged,  but  go  on 
directing  with  a  more  sure  aim  ail  the  instrumen- 
tality of  reason,  of  satire,  of  clear  argument,  &ctB 
stated,  and  eloquent  persuasion,  the  commands  of 
Christian  and  the  testimony  of  human  wiadom,  to 
eradicate  the  prolific  source  of  military  cont^ita, 
the  vulgar  admiration  of  warlike  exploits. 

For  a  contribution  to  this  work  the  praeeni 
essay  is  designed.  Comparing  the  splendid  exhi- 
bition of  martial  state,  ''the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  glorious  war,"  displayed  in  the  spectacle 
at  Paris,  with  tlie  modest  agency  of  ^retiring  be- 
nevolence, the  quiet  protest  of  which  it  lnq>peiied 
to  us  then  to  witness,  no  method  of  opposition  to 
the  war-spirit  seemed  likely  to  be  more  dffeciive 
than  a  fair  criticism  of  its  Aesthetic  aspect.  It  is 
to  strip  off  the  meretricious  finery  in  whidi  the 
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cofitom  of  alaoghter  has  been  decked  by  Art,  so  that 
its  hideous  reality  may  be  exposed ;  to  do  this,  we 
must  scrutinise  its  imposing  accessaries,  detect  the 
iklse  texture  of  the  gaudy  pageant,  and  reclaim 
from  war  the  magnificence  not  its  own.  We  deny, 
then,  regarding  in  the  outset  its  mere  external 
appearance,  that  a  modern  army,  in  the  most 
perfect  organisation  and  equipment,  affords  a 
complete  satisfaction  to  the  eye  of  genuine  taste. 
In  all  its  brilliancy  of  costume  and  of  colour,  in 
all  its  symmetrical  masses,  it  is  yet  a  disfiguring 
perversion,  not  a  graceful  development,  of  nature. 
The  human  form,  vigorous  and  erect,  is  there; 
but  drilling  has  shaped  it  into  a  constrained 
monotony  of  attitude*  The  faces  of  soldiery,  suc- 
ceeding each  other  at  the  same  unvaried  step, 
wear  an  impassive,  indifferent  expression  of  blank 
and  even  vacuity.  No  numifestation  is  perceptible 
in  this  dull  range,  of  the  bias  of  personal  energy ; 
the  individual  peculiarities  even  of  bodily  con- 
formation, such  as  impart  fresh  interest  to  every 
single  specimen  we  see  of  the  brute  animals,  are 
in  diese  men  partially  disguised  and  cramped  by 
the  rigid  uniformity  of  their  prescribed  exercise. 
Neither  to  the  faculties  of  the  particular  man,  nor 
to  the  ideal  type  of  the  species,  has  there  been 
any  regard  in  the  soldier's  education ;  but  he  has 
been  trained  into  a  machine  of  bones  and  muscles, 
calculated  with  precision  to  execute  certain  mo- 
tions, adapted  to  the  construction  of  that  apparatus, 
manufactured  by  the  ironfounder  or  the  locksmith, 
to  which  he  is  attached  as  a  part  of  the  same  me- 
chanism. Men  in  this  condition,  we  say,  there- 
fore, do  not  gratify  the  requirements  of  artistic 
beauty;  but  if  they  be  a  troop  of  cavalry  we 
admire  their  horses  rather,  since  the  lower  animal 
does  not  suggest  the  painful  sense  of  degraded 
nature.  We  may  imagine  armies  in  action 
putting  forth  no  doubt  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  aggregate  force.  Several  thousand  strong  men, 
aided  by  mechanical  and  chemical  contrivances, 
are  sufficient  to  concentrate  during  a  short  time  so 
much  physical  power  as  may  produce  very  asto- 
nishing effects.  But  if  the  violence  of  a  shock, 
the  crashing  force  of  missiles,  the  astounding  noise 
of  artillery,  and  the  blaze  of  fire,  are  of  a  kind  to 
compose  a  total  of  real  sublimity ;  how  puny  must 
all  this  brawling  tumult  of  human  fabrication 
appear  when  it  is  compared  with  the  elements  of 
^Nature  in  their  awful  strife,  the  vast  and  deep 
heavings  of  the  tempestuous  sea,  the  jagged  darts 
of  rending  lightning  from  the  summit  of  heaven, 
or  when  thunder  breaks  roaring  out  of  the  frown- 
ing blackness,  and  whirling  eddies  of  the  watery 
storm  rush  through  the  agitated  air ! 

The  host  of  men  who  passed  with  Napoleon 
the  Alps  appeared  to  creep  along  the  mountains  aa 
a  swarm  of  emmets ;  and  several  hundred  thou- 
sand, in  the  drifting  snows  of  the  North,  were 
overwhelmed  as  a  very  little  thing.  As  an  exhi- 
bition of  physical  force,  there  is  no  such  surpass- 
ing grandeur  in  war.  Its  proudest  achievements 
of  control  over  the  inanimate  creation  are  poor  in 
comparison  with  the  labours  of  peaceful  industry. 
By  this  we  have  pierced  the  hilla  and  spanned  the 
flood,  set  the  base  of  harbour-bulwarks  at  the  bot- 


tom of  the  sea,  carried  ourselves  with  the  speed  of 
wind,  and  our  messages  with  the  speed  of  light 
War  could  never  have  accomplished  these  things, 
but  can  only  destroy  them.  If  there  be  any  majesty 
in  military  deeds,  it  must  be  sought,  then,  not  in  • 
their  outward  aspect  or  mighty  performance.  Let 
us  investigate  the  interior  sources  of  that  interest 
which  mankind  have  commonly  felt  in  the  romance 
of  war.  Why  have  the  scenes  of  its  crimes  and 
carnage  fiurnished  to  imaginative  artists  the  matter 
of  their  most  popular  representations?  What 
fascination  lies  in  this  subject,  to  engross  the 
genius  of  some  of  the  world's  most  famous  poets  ? 
By  an  examination  of  this  question,  we  may  elicit 
whatever  of  true  human  worth  is  evinced  in  com- 
bination with  martial  practices,  and  thus  may  dis- 
criminate the  beauty  of  heroism,  the  virtue  which 
is  admirable  in  every  situation,  from  amid  the 
pernicious  horrors  of  accursed  war. 

Prom  the  view  just  offered  of  its  external  ap- 
pearances, we  may  infer  that  not  the  power  or  the 
jKHnp  manifested  in  war  have  made  it  fit  for 
poetical  illustration.  The  battle-field  is  beset  with 
sights  and  sounds  of  pain,  to  the  fancy  not  more 
agreeable  than  the  loathsome,  pestilential  lazar- 
house.  Nor  is  it  the  office  of  poetry  to  represent 
eitlter  bodily  pain  or  pleasurable  sensations.  The 
poet  is  to  employ  both  ;  but  only  as  the  means  of 
a  higher  effect.  "  The  ultimate  aim  of  art,"  says 
Schiller,  than  whom  none  has  more  faithfully  ob- 
served it,  **  is  the  representation  of  what  is  above 
the  senses ;  and  especially  tlie  art  of  the  tragedian 
does  this,  by  incarnating  our  moral  independence 
of  physical  necessity  in  the  situation  of  suffering. 
Only  the  resistance  which  it  evinces  to  the  violence 
of  the  feelings  reveals  the  principle  of  free-will 
within  us ;  but  that  resistance  can  only  be  esti- 
mated by  the  severity  of  the  attack.  We  arrive, 
then,  at  the  conception  of  moral  freedom  only 
through  the  most  vivid  conception  of  suffering 
nature" — the  voluntary  endurance  of  pain,  mental 
or  bodily ;  and  thus  the  wilful  risk  of  mutilation  or 
death  (though  this  fortitude  may  proceed  out  of  a 
foolish  or  criminal  motive),  supplies  the  condition 
of  poetic  sublimity,  because  it  arouses  the  con- 
sciousness of  that  power  which  distinctively  belongs 
to  man  as  the  only  creature  who  xcills ;  and  fills 
us  with  an  invigorating  wonder  as  a  manifestation 
of  innate  mental  energy.  It  is  thus  men  feel 
enamoured  of  martial  audacities. 

Applying  these  remarks  to  the  events  of  war, 
we  discern  partly  the  origin  of  their  adaptation 
to  poetical  use.  But  on  reviewing  separately  the 
poetic  celebrations  of  martial  achievement,  it  will 
be  evident  that,  in  some  older  compositions,  pro- 
ducts of  a  rude  age  unused  to  moral  speculation, 
there  is  less  intentional  appeal  to  that  conscious 
sense  of  spiritual  power  which,  exemplified  in 
heroic  fortitude  or  in  pathetic  endurance,  gives 
the  charm  of  tragedy,  the  highest  sort  of  poetical 
gratification.  The  poem  to  which  we  first  refer, 
appearing  from  intrinsic  evidence  imbued  with  the 
character  of  a  more  rough  and  barbarous  social 
life  than  any  other  romantic  literature  with  which 
we  happen  to  be  acquainted,  is  the  "  Nibelungen 
Lied."  There  is  here  a  profuse  ostentation  of  coarse 
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external  magnificence;  the  golden  gifts  which 
are  lavished  "as  dost*'  among  a  horde  of  vassals, 
the  costly  dresses  and  rich  armour,  are  minutely 
described,  in  a  style  very  significant  of  the  simple, 
*  childish  surprise  with  which  those  glittering  things 
were  viewed  by  the  Gothic  and  other  northern 
tribes.  The  qualities  of  manhood  which  are 
valued  here  seem  to  be  mere  bodily  vigour  and 
activity,  pertinaciously  exerted,  with  a  kind  of 
buU-dog  ferocity.  The  higher  valour,  derived 
from  supposed  obligations  of  duty  or  honour,  is  not 
so  prominent  in  the  fighting  comrades  of  Etzel 
and  Gunther  as  is  the  animal  instinct  of  destroying 
fury.  With  a  savage  exultation,  they  gloat  over 
their  wounded  foes,  grapple  together  amid  the 
conflagration  in  the  hall  of  ill-omened  festivity, 
throw  the  corpses  over  the  staircase,  and  give 
vent  to  the  passionate  frenzy  of  havoc.  It  is 
frightful,  without  mitigation ;  but  in  other  scenes 
of  the  poem,  as  in  the  hunting-party,  where  Sieg- 
fried, capturing  a  live  bear,  carries  it  for  sport 
among  the  terrified  group  of  feasters,  we  are  de- 
lighted with  a  vivid,  healthy  freshness,  and  touched, 
every  now  and  then,  by  the  unaffected  tone,  fore- 
boding of  fatal  treachery  and  sorrow. 

Homer,  though  in  a  strain  of  poetic  inspiration 
incomparably  more  elevated,  **  glancing  from  earth 
to  heaven,'*  and  commanding  with  the  intuition  of 
sympathy  a  wide  range  of  the  human  affections, 
shows  a  certain  mental  affinity  to  the  author  of  the 
piece  we  have  mentioned,  which  we  may  call  the 
Teutonic  Iliad.  The  story  of  Troy  also,  with  all 
his  invocations  of  the  mythological  Muse,  is  told 
in  the  same  spirit  of  unquestioning  simplicity,  as 
is  the  old  tale  beginning — 

Von   Freudea   und    Fcstes-xoiten,  von  Weinen   und   von 

Klagen, 
Ton  kulrner  Becken  Heldes-streiten,  mogt  ihi  nun  Wunder 

horen  Bogen. 

The  design  of  either  is  to  exhibit  the  varied 
realities  of  human  life,  its  gladness  and  weeping, 
vigorous  actions,  mirth  and  lamentation.  There  is 
no  attempt  expressly  to  create  an  ideal  man  of 
completed  absolute  excellence.  Assuredly  Achilles, 
the  model  of  youthful  invincible  ardour,  spoilt  by 
a  peevish  and  sulky  pride,  was  not  intended  by  the 
broad  sagacity  of  Homer  to  be  considered  the 
perfect  man.  To  this  ancient  observer  of  man- 
kind, as  to  no  other  poet  except  Shakspeare,  in  an 
equal  degree,  belonged  .the  patient  and  equitable 
tolerance  of  mind,  which,  reflecting,  as  in  a  clear 
mirror,  without  prejudice  or  distortion,  all  the 
diversified  manifestations  of  human  character, 
shows  us  in  dramatic  array  the  virtuous  and  the 
wicked,  the  discreet  and  the  silly,  the  languid  and 
the  furious,  just  as  they  are,  as  they  would  have 
spoken  and  done.  In  this  all-comprehending 
heart,  we  have  said,  there  is  also  true  simplicity, 
devoid  of  uneasy  conscious  questioning  of  self;  and 
there  is,  what  explains  and  compensates  for  the 
absence  of  any  disposition  to  metaphysical  reason- 
ings, a  pure  and  child-like  sincerity  of  purpose, 
indispensable  to  the  poet  of  humanity.  He  shows 
us  men,  such  as  they  are  in  conflict,  but  does  not 
disconrso  on  the  good  or  evil  of  their  conduct 
Wc  do  not  perceive  in  Homer,  little  as  his  own 


personal  prepossessions  are  obtruded  through  the 
calm,  swift  splendour  of  his  flowing  verse,  any 
partiality  of  taste,  or  any  moral  approval,  of  the 
cruel  service  of  Mars.  Representing  martial  facts, 
their  spirit  and  actors,  as  a  main  part  of  the  mani- 
fold existence  of  mankind,  his  humane  benevolence 
is  rather  betrayed,  not  seldom,  in  denunciations  of 
war,  liporo\oiy€,  uiau^ye,  r€tx€ffiT\ifra,  He  calls 
it  **  bad,*'  and  **  aire,"  using  the  word  ^vXoxtc,  the 
etymology  of  which  implies  that  its  prevalence  is 
a  visitation  of  **  divine  vengeance  on  the  nations ;' 
and  he  remembers,  with  constant  pity,  the  loss  of 
just  men  slain,  the  desolation  of  their  widows^ 
children,  and  servants.  Homer,  be  sure,  was  a 
lover  of  peace  and  gentle  charity.  But  how  vividly 
he  reproduces  the  different  tempers  of  the  com- 
batants !  In  the  first  battle-scene,  the  duel  between 
Paris  and  Menelaus,  how  distinct  is  the  contrast 
between  the  vain,  sensual  idler,  attiring  his  hand- 
some person  in  decorated  armour  with  such  ela- 
borate dandyism,  and  the  wrathful  Spartan,  raging 
^  like  a  beast,'*  breaking  in  his  eager  fury  both 
lance  and  sword,  and  dragging  along  the  seducer 
of  his  wife,  to  wreak  an  implacable  revenge !  Ex- 
cept the  adulterer,  who  is  made  the  object  of 
general  reproach,  and  scorned  even  in  the  womanish 
fickleness  of  Helen,  the  Trojans,  as  engaged  on  the 
juster  side  of  self-defence,  appear  invested  by 
Homer  with  more  affectionate  esteem  than  even 
the  bravest  and  ablest  of  the  Greek  assailants.  In 
spite  of  the  showy  qualities  of  strength,  cleverness, 
and  success,  he  compels  us  to  feel  that  selfish 
Achilles,  arrogant  Agamemnon,  the  brutal  might 
of  giant  Ajax,  tiie  cunning  Odysseus,  and  insolent 
Diomed,  who  scruple  not  to  kill  and  plunder  sleep- 
ing men,  are  less  worthy  of  respect  than  are  two  or 
three  among  the  champions  of  the  besieged  town. 
It  has  been  said,  there  is  no  apparent  effort  to  con- 
ceive a  blameless  ideal  man ;  but  we  know  not 
where,  in  all  the  world  of  fiction,  a  character  of 
natural  harmonious  virtue  is  more  fairly  developed 
than  in  Hector.  His  pious  care  for  the  worship  of 
the  temple,  generous  forbearance  to  the  fallen,  the 
candid  fidelity  of  his  rebukes  to  loitering  compa- 
nions, put  him  higher  in  our  estimation  than  his 
forward  bravery,  leaping  over  the  Grecian  fortifi- 
cations to  burn  their  ships.  In  the  spirit  of 
honourable  emulation,  he  refuses  to  strike  Ajax  at 
a  disadvantage ;  and  after  their  indecisive  contest, 
courteously  proposes  an  exchange  of  gifts  in  token 
of  friendship.  What  husband  or  father  cannot 
appreciate  the  tenderness,  so  manly  yet  delicate, 
of  his  'conversation  with  weeping  Andromache, 
fondling  their  baby,  consoling  her  for  his  absence ! 
With  what  attentive  reverence  he  meets  his 
parents !  and  in  the  hour  of  his  impending  death. 
he  remains  standing  alone  outside  the  gate,  while 
above,  the  distracted  Priam  sees  afar,  coming  quick 
across  the  sand,  gleaming  ''  like  a  star  of  evil 
omen,"  the  burnished  mail  of  murderous  Achilles : — 

"  Come  in,  my  son,  bebind  tbe  city  waU, 
To  shelter  thee,  who  shalt  hereafter  save 
So  many  Trojan  lives !  oh,  let  not  hin^ 
The  son  of  Peleus,  get  the  horrid  ^nuee 
Of  killing  thee.  Ixwe  not  thy  precioiu  Hfe! 
Have  pity  on  mc,  too,  whom  Jore  oar  sire 
iDooms,  now  upon  the  threshold  of  old  age, 
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To  be  destroyed,  looking  on  many  woes— 

TAj  peruhed  sons,  m^  daughters  dragged  to  shamo, 

Mj  palace  battered  into  ruin,  babes 

Dashed  on  the  pavement  in  the  dreadful  storm, 

Their  mothers  torn  alone^  by  dire  Aehsean  hands. 

And  I — oh,  last  of  all— Before  the  door 

Lying,  the  flesh^deyouring  dogs  snatch  at  me, 

Aher  some  enemy,  with  stroke  or  dart, 

Shall  have  cut  out  the  life  of  these  my  limbs. 

The  dogs  I  bred,  that  ate  under  my  table, 

That  jguarded  at  the  door,  will  drink  my  blood— 

Waitmg  outside,  as  craying  for  my  life : 

Because  in  war  all  outrage  is  aUowed 

To  heap  upon  a  man  whom  war  hath  killed, 

With  sharp  steel  cut  to  pieces.  All  seems  fair 

Upon  a  dead  man.    Oh,  but  the  grey  head, 

The  aged  corpse,  the  yenerable  beard. 

To  be  defiled  Dy  hounds ! — it  is  the  worst. 

The  fellest  horror  mortal  man  can  know !" 

The  old  man,  speaking  so,  tore  frantically 

His  reyerend  hair ;  but  Hector  would  not  moye. 

Though  on  the  other  side  his  mother  came. 

With  crying  lamentation,  with  loose  robe 

Showing  her  bosom,  while  in  tears  she  said  :— 

"  Hector^  my  child,  this  is  thy  mother's  breast ; 

Bespect  it,  spare  me !  if  the  soothing  milk 

Flowed  oyer  nere  for  thee,  remember  it. 

My  own  dear  child.    Oh,  come  within  the  wall ! 

Ob,  shun  that  raging  man !  oh,  stand  not  out 

Alone  so,  thou  unhappy  one,  for  if — 

l£  he  should  kill  thee,  i  shall  not  be  able 

To  mourn  thee  in  the  chamber,  I  thy  mother. 

If  or  she  thy  gentle  wife ;  but,  far  firom  us. 

By  the  Greek  ships,  their  dogs  will  eat  thy  body !" 

In  this  pathetic  outbreak  of  alarm  and  sorrows 
(which  we  have  tried,  however  inadequately,  to 
render,  rather  than  borrow  the  unsuitable  couplets 
of  Pope's  translation),  Homer  expresses  his  cordial 
deprecation  of  the  atrocities  committed  whenever, 
to  use  his  own  words,  ^^Mars  walks  portentous 
among  mankind,  whom    Jove   has  engaged  to 
fight    in   the    spirit  of   soul-consuming    strife." 
Although  Alexander,  and  Coesar,  and  other  sham 
heroes,  have  affected  to  imitate  the  personages  of 
the  Iliad,  the  immense  impulse  given  by  this 
poetry  to  the  mind,  not  only  of  Greece,  but  of 
Europe  in  all  ages,  is  not  due  to  the  warlike  ex- 
ploits depicted  in  it ;  but  to  its  picturesque  and 
lively  exhibition  of  nature,  and  especially  to  those 
radiant  forms,  the  most  beautiful  creation  of  fancy, 
who  pass  gracefully  free  between  cloud-coloured 
Olympiis  and  this  world.    It  is  interesting,  how- 
ever, to  remark  the  difference,  in  estimating  the 
conduct  and  destinies  of  men,  with  the  heathen 
want  of  serious  authoritative  religion,  as  compared 
with  a  true  monotheistic  view  of  the  life  of  man- 
kind.    ''  The  counsel  of  Jove  was  accomplished," 
says  the  Greek  poet,  with  a  phrase  of  poetical 
ornament ;  for  we  scarcely  ascribe  to  him  any  valid 
faith  in  the  real  efficacy  of  those  Olympic  debates 
which  he  reports  as  impeded  by  so  much  fallibility 
and  dissension.     But  in  the  contemporary,  and  in 
the  still  more  ancient  books  of  Israel,  how  infi- 
nitely more  sublime  is  the  scriptural  attribution 
of  divine  sanction  to  the  affairs  of  men  I     Here, 
also,  is  a  primitive,  in  some  respects  a  barbarous 
age,  but  inspired  by  a  knowledge  of  the  only  God. 
To  their  devout  belief,  his  will  was  the  life  of 
their  history ;  the  march  of  their  armies  had  been 
directed,  the  policy  of  their  leaders  dictated,  by 
his  mysterious  voice.   The  soldier  did  not  glory  in 
his  strength,  nor  did  they  confide  in  horses  and 
chariots,  but  in  the  providence  of  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  to  deliver  idolatrous  oppressors  into  their  | 


hand.  Instructed  of  the  miraculous  aid  which 
had  in  former  dangers  protected  the  chosen  people 
against  Amalek  and  Aissyria,  they  could  rely  on 
the  prophecy  of  his  immediate  presence  to  judge 
the  world  in  righteousness,  when  **  nation  shall 
not  lift  up  a  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
they  learn  war  any  more." 

The  Latin  narrative  poems,  though  constructed 
on  the  plan  of  a  servile  copy  of  Homer,  differ 
essentially  in  their  tone  from  his.   The  early  frank 
simplicity,  receptive  of  all  natural  impressions,  had 
departed.    In  a  society  of  polite,  artificial  refine- 
ment, having  a  sentimental  drama  and  a  moral 
philosophy  like  that  of  Cicero,  or  the  easier  one  of 
Horace,  the  art  of  the  poet  is  more  purposely 
addressed  to  that  conscious  admiration  of  special, 
becoming  qualities  of  personal  character,  which  is 
often  the  factitious  result  of  habits  of  abstract  re- 
flection, and  too  apt  to  be  satisfied  with  the  mere 
passive  contemplation  of  beautiful  examples.    The 
effect  of  this  tendency  on  artistic  conception  is 
always  such  as  we  detect  in  the  fashionable  novels 
of  our  own  day.    The  personages  of  fiction  lack 
body  and  consistent  reality;  each  becomes  at- 
tenuated into  a  personification  of  some  particular 
vice  or  virtue,  or  of  some  supposed  set  of  qualities, 
reputed  amiable  or  vicious ;   wearing  an  air  of 
the  posture-maker,  sometimes  of  cant  and  theatri- 
cal exaggeration.    We  confess  that  to  us  ^neas, 
with  the  display  of  his  piety,  his  filial  affection 
(the  men  of  Homer  love  their  parents,  too,  but 
are  not  continually  talking  about  it),  and  his 
other  graceful  decencies  of  behaviour,  appears  a 
proper  Grandison,  rather //oo(2i/ than  good;  though 
the  author  labours  to  make  him  manly,  succeeding 
only  to  make  him  despicable,  by  the  intrigue  and 
seduction  of  poor  Dido — a  taint  of  the  Don  Juan 
being  requisite,  perhaps,  to  excite  for  the  romantic 
hero  the  interest  of  the  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies 
of  luxurious  Rome :  it  is  an  incongruous  com- 
pound of  the  patriarchal  saint,  the  courtier,  and 
the  buccaneer.    It  was  the  misfortune  of  Virgil, 
a  modest,  amiable  man,  "  anima  Candida,"  as  his 
friend  calls  him,  to  live  in  the  Augustan  age,  when 
'^  prisca  fides"  was  a  thing  to  talk  about,  when 
freedom  and  the  chaste  vigour  of  virtue  were  sup- 
planted by  the  adulation  of  tyrants  and  epicurean 
sloth.    To  this  gentle  scholar  the  study  of  Hel- 
lenic antiquities,  the  tranquil  retirement  of  his 
rural  villa,  were  more  congenial  than  tlie  fierce, 
adventurous  tumult  of  war ;  but  the  Roman  taste 
for  deeds  of  military  renown,  and  the  task  of  cele- 
brating the  legendary  foundation  of  their  state, 
induced  him   to   fabricate  those  battles  of   the 
Rutuli,  and  the  Teucri,  for  which  he  evinced  so 
little  constitutional  inclination,  as  to  postpone  that 
main  part  of  his  subject  till  the  seventh  book, 
dwelling  preferably  on  the  voyages,  the  mytholo- 
gies,  the  marvellous  monsters  of  Homeric  in- 
vention.    He  is  careful,  by  repeated  examples, 
such  as  the  benign  reception  of  the  submissive 
deputation,  to  recommend  that  war  be  tempered 
with  clemency.  Pathetic  incidents  occur  to  relieve 
the  hostile  action.    There  is  the  devoted  friendship 
of  Nisiis,  the  bewailing  mother  of  Euryalus,  the 
remorse  of  the  slayer  of  Lausus,  on  being  re- 
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minded  of  his  own  son ;  and  the  wounded  father 
of  Lausns,  frantic  that  his  child  had  perished  for 
him,  mounting  his  horse  for  the  last  time  to  seek 
death  in  a  crowd  of  enemies.  These  touches  of 
feeling  it  is,  together  with  the  art,  unequalled  in 
the  scanty  Latin  hy  any  except  the  poet  of  Nature, 
of  verbally  representing  all  visual  and  audible 
phenomena — the  driving  hail,  the  rush  of  flame  or 
wind,  the  beating  gallop  of  horses — which  have 
combined  with  his  epic  comprehension  of  the 
spirit  and  the  learning  of  his  age  and  nation  to 
insure  the  popularity  of  Virgil ;  but  to  the  subject 
of  war  he  owes  nothing.  Does  he  not  better  en- 
tertain the  reader  with  the  races,  the  sailing  of 
ships,  and  the  games  of  archery,  than  with  the 
contest  of  battle  ? 

Rome,  at  a  later  period,  demoralised  by  impe- 
rial despotism  and  riches,  rotted  into  a  social  de- 
pravity which  the  foreign  importation  of  sophis- 
tical science  and  delicious  art  did  not  redeem.  The 
cumbrous  and  tawdry  poems,  celebrating  martial 
themes,  which  for  a  while  divided  public  attention 
with  the  bloody  sport  of  torturing  beasts  and  men 
in  the  circus,  remain  now  of  so  slender  importance 
as  hardly  to  need  a  place  in  this  consideration.  It 
may  be  remarked  only,  that  the  "  Pharsalia,"  de- 
scribing the  great  struggle  which  bestowed  Euro- 
pean dominion  on  the  Csdsars,  declaims  with 
rhetorical  lamentation  against  the  desolating  hor- 
rors of  civil  war,  but  avers,  with  bombastic,  in- 
credible flattery,  that  the  divine  sway  of  a  Nero 
was  cheaply  acquired  by  the  world  at  such  a  price. 
The  poem  of  Statius,  narrating  the  fratricidal  war 
of  Thebes,  excited  in  his  day  so  much  public  in- 
terest that,  we  are  informed  by  tiie  contemporary 
satirist,  it "  made  the  whole  city  rejoice  ;**  for  us,  it 
is  less  to  the  purpose. 

.  It  would  be  too  wide  an  inquiry  for  us  to  ex- 
amine the  romances  of  chivalry  and  the  spirit  of 
those  knightly  customs  which  continue  to  influence, 
in  a  very  perceptible  degree,  modern  conventional 
life.  Confining  our  attention  to  the  classic  litera- 
ture of  slaughter,  read  and  esteemed  to  our  own 
day,  the  most  conspicuous  specimen  is  the  "  Jeru- 
salem Delivered.'*  This  poem  was  a  fanciful  effort 
to  resuscitate,  in  a  late  age  of  transatlantic  dis- 
covery and  Protestant  Reformation,  the  medi»val 
interest  of  a  semi-barbarous  chivalry — ^a  thing  of 
the  past.  Strangely  do  the  ferocious  enthusiasm 
and  superstitious  savagery  of  the  Crusades  appear, 
disguised  by  Tasso  in  a  languishing  Italian  senti- 
mentality, and  uttered  in  soft  melodious  accents, 
fitter  to  warble  a  voluptuous  charm  in  the  bower 
of  lovesick  Armida.  A  spirited  energy,  however, 
is  not  deficient  in  this  enchanting  work ;  nor  are 
wanting  some  exquisite  instances  of  disinterested 
nobility  of  soul :  but  all  the  vision  is  unreal,  a 
gorgeous  dream  like  the  faery  realm  of  Spenser. 
It  will  ever  be  a  delight  to  imaginative  taste,  but 
has  no  relation  to  actual  life.  One  offence,  too,  in 
common  with  its  Latin  model,  it  offers  also  to  our 
taste — the  introduction  of  fenude  warriors;  to 
Camilla,  the  fleet  fair  archer,  we  may  be  reconciled 
by  the  example  of  the  huntress  Diana ;  but  Clorinda, 
in  masculine  steel  armour,  killed  unwittingly  by 
her  lover's  hand,  affects  us  even  with  disgust 


This  unreality  and  purely  romantic  character 
of  the  later  poetical  representations  of  warfare, 
attests  the  milder  disposition,  or  at  least  the  more 
cultured  smoothness,  of  mankind  in  modem  ages. 
The  tales  of  rude  violence  ceased  to  be  agreeable. 
Cervantes,  himself  experienced  in  real  fitting  and 
disaster,  "  smiled  Spain's  chivalry  away ;"  and  in 
the  other  peninsula,  in  times  when  the  Italian 
nobility,  polished  and  insinuating,  thought  more 
to  gain  their  objects  of  ambition  by  perjury  and 
poison  than  by  the  pristine  chivalric  valour,  what 
could  the  easy-tempered  Ariosto  do  but  indulge 
his  humour  in  a  diverting  burlesque  of  the  feats  of 
Roland  and  the  prowess  of  Charlemagne  ?  The 
invention  of  gunpowder,  which  he  denounces  with 
such  ludicrous  indignation,  was  to  supersede  the 
bodily  adroitness  and  the  g^raceful  activity  of 
the  tournament.  The  use  of  cannon  was  to 
change  war  from  a  fashionable  pastime  into  a  tre- 
mendously destructive  and  most  serious  a£&ir. 
The  profession  of  arms  became  henceforth  a  me- 
chanical pursuit,  depending  as  it  were  upon  an 
engineering  calculation  of  forces ;  and  the  soldier 
was  degraded  into  a  mercenary  artisan  of  mischief. 
Whatever  of  picturesque  had  formerly  appeared 
in  the  external  aspect  of  war  was  displaced  by  a 
stiff  regularity.  The  old  spirit  of  personal  en- 
thusiasm left  the  army.  In  the  scenes  of  **  Wal- 
lenstein's  Camp,"  Schiller  has  shown  us  the  vulgar 
sordid  humanity  of  which  modem  armies  are 
composed — those  hireling  recruits,  the  profaae 
gambling  losels  and  runaways  of  every  class  of 
society,  seeking  only  plunder,  debauchery,  and 
reckless  indulgence,  alien  to  the  ties  of  home  and 
civil  life. 

We  have  reviewed  some  of  the  favourite  in- 
stances of  "  the  poetry  of  war."  It  has  been  seen 
that  the  grim  subject  is  capable  of  being  invested 
with  a  certain  kind  of  interest,  in  the  exhibitiQa  of 
personal  fortitude  during  a  crisis  of  pain  and 
danger.  But  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that 
battle  offers  no  peculiar,  certainly  no  exdnaiw, 
advantage  to  this  species  of  artistic  effect.  It  de- 
pends, as  has  been  seen,  on  suggesting,  by  meenB 
of  the  representation  of  immediiate  or  immiiieiit 
suffering,  the  sense  of  man's  power  to  comprehead 
and  defy  extreme  adversity,  the  exalted  moval 
sentiment  of  a  free  will  independent  of  phyaioal 
compulsion.  If  space  allowed,  we  could  provide 
both  argument  and  examples,  and  ample  poetic 
precedent,  for  seeking  the  materials  of  this  enb- 
lime  imagination,  not  in  the  ghastly  field  of  car^ 
nage,  but  in  other  relations  of  men  to  each  other, 
to  nature,  and  to  supernatural  realities.  To  the 
nobility  of  soul  occasionally  evinced  in  the  odioos 
transaction  of  war  we  are  not  insensible,  not  heed- 
less of  the  spirit  which  made  Swiss  Arnold,  at  the 
defence  of  Sempach,  gnsp  to  his  own  bosom  a 
score  of  hostile  lances,  opening  a  gap  for  bis  oob- 
panions  to  pass  over  his  bleeding  body  through 
die  enemy.  But  we  remember  "  the  noble  army 
of  martyrs,"  the  many  faithful  ones  who  were 
strong  in  the  love  of  their  Saviour,  to  endnra  the 
severest  protracted  tortures  lacerating  the  shrink- 
ing flesh.  Tender  and  delicate  women,  Vivia, 
Blandina,  by  meek  resignation  pnt  to  shame  the 
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courage  of  the  warrior.  Regulus,  when,  to  keep 
his  word,  he  steadily  quitted  his  safe  home  to  go 
back  to  Oarthaginian  torments,  had  more  than  a 
conqueror's  majesty.  What  victorious  virtue  has 
been  purified  in  the  fires  of  persecution  I  Every 
day  duty  and  affection  receive  sacrifices  more 
precious  than  all  the  bravery  of  war.  Humble 
men  plunge  into  the  deep  waters,  or  go  down  into 
the  stifling  pit,  to  save  human  life.  Is  it  less 
honourable  than  to  destroy  ?  The  most  renowned 
of  military  commanders,  lately  deceased,  spoke  not 
long  ago  at  a  festive  meeting  in  the  name  of  the 
British  army.  He  might  have  recollected  their 
fortitude  in  battle,  the  immovable  ranks  at 
Waterloo,  standing  all  day  in  a  rain  of  deadly  shot. 
But  the  mind  of  the  veteran  passed  to  the  wreck 
of  the  troop-ship  Birkenhead,  where  the  orderly 
obedience  of  a  company  of  soldiers  rescued  the 
weaker  passengers  at  the  expense  of  their  own 
lives.  "  The  women  and  children  were  all  saved," 
said  the  old  Duke's  faltering  voice, ''  a  good  ac- 
count was  given  of  every  one."  What  a  touching 
homage  to  a  genuine  beneficent  heroism ! 

Loving  peace  above  most  things,  we  dare  not 
deny  the  grandeur  of  spirit  sometimes  evoked  in 
war.  The  unanimous  love  of  a  just  cause,  the 
contagious  confidence  of  patriotism,  have  excited 
popular  energies  to  magnificent  efforts.  A  glory 
is  still  on  those  Athenian  spearmen  running  across 
the  plain  of  Marathon,  to  drive  into  the  sea  the 
motley  Asiatic  multitude ;  and  on  the  few  hun- 
dreds only  remaining  of  the  little  army  at  Ther- 
mopylae, who,  standing  on  the  narrow  path,  with 
the  mountain  on  their  left  hand,  on  their  right  the 
deep  morass,  for  three  days  held  their  shields 
firm  against  an  innumerable  host ;  and  on  those 
Greek  citizens  who,  after  conveying  their  families 
to  a  refuge,  quitted  their  houses  and,  gathering 


into  ships  off  their  native  coast  at  Salamis,  sunk 
and  scattered  the  navy  of  Persia ;  and  the  same 
men,  when  next  year  the  barbarian  aggressor 
menaced  them  on  the  other  side  by  land, 
abandoned  Athens  again,  with  their  homes 
and  their  temples,  to  encotmter  and  tame  at 
Plateea  the  cruel  enemy  of  Europe  and  of 
civilisation.  This  sympathetic  valour  animated 
the  Florentine  youths,  the  "  compagnia  di  morte," 
self-devoted  to  die  for  the  rescue  of  Italy.  It 
gave  stoutness  to  the  peasants  of  Switzerland, 
stoning  the  proud  Austrian  cavalry  in  the  steep 
defile  of  Morgarten,  and  to  English  volunteers, 
sailing  to  repel  the  vast  Armada.  This  generous 
emotion  filled  the  cities  of  Holland,  when  they  let 
in  the  ocean  on  their  plains,  rather  than  haughty 
Louis ;  it  set  the  torch  to  sumptuous  Moscow  for 
the  discomfiture  of  the  invader.  Rel3dng  on  this, 
Robert  Hall  defied  the  attempt,  then  apprehended, 
''  on  a  soil  filled  with  the  moaumeots  of  freedom, 
enriched  with  the  blood  of  its  defenders ;  with  a 
people  who,  animated  with  one  soul,  and  inflamed 
with  zeal  for  their  laws  and  their  sovereign,  are 
armed  in  defence  of  all  that  is  dear  and  venerable, 
their  wives,  their  parents,  their  children,  the 
sanctuary  of  God  and  the  sepulchre  of  their 
fathers." 

For  us,  happily,  is  not  now  needed  such  an 
armament.  The  world,  though  late,  is  learning 
something  of  the  wisdom  that  is  peaceable.  Instead 
of  the  weapons  of  destruction,  may  the  citizens  of 
England  take  up  reason,  equity,  divine  truth,  for 
the  vindication  of  eternal  right,  and  for  the  con- 
quest of  universal  love ;  until,  in  a  clearer  day, 
the  grateful  earth  shall  testify  of  her — 

Hujus  pacificis  dobemus  moribns  ornnes, 
Quod  cuncti  gens  una  samns. 
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A   JUTLAND   TALE. 


It  is  to  be  feared  that  British  subjects  who 
journey  northward  on  summer  tour  or  trading 
speculation  rarely  turn  aside  from  the  highways  of 
traffic  and  travel  to  visit  the  primitive  village  of 
Gretchenstad,  where  it  stands,  or  stood  at  the  time 
of  this  true  tale,  on  a  sandy  plain,  bounded  by 
extensive  bogs  on  all  sides  but  one,  which  is  washed 
by  a  long  and  lonely  arm  of  the  Lymefiord,  wind- 
ing almost  into  the  heart  of  northern  Jutland. 

Gretchenstad  was  the  metropolis  of  many  bogs 
and  bays,  which  lay  for  many  weary  leagues 
around  it.  It  contained  forty-nine  cottages,  a 
church  and  a  windmill,  all  built  of  timber,  and 
thickly  whitewashed.  There  were  important 
people,  also,  in  its  bounds,  known  by  the  style 
and  tides  of  Herevald,  the  pastor ;  Wittikind,  the 
smith ;  Winkin,  the  miller ;  Wilbert,  the  general 
shopkeeper;  and  Jacob  Frankson,  the  cobbler. 
Each  of  these  notables  united  in  his  own  person 


a  plurality  of  professions.  The  pastor  was  the 
physician ;  the  smith,  the  justice  of  peace ;  the 
miller  acted  as  sheriff;  Wilbert  practised  the  vete- 
rinary art ;  and  Jacob  Frankson  was  schoolmaster, 
precentor,  and  poet-laureate  of  Gretchenstad. 

As  the  observant  reader  may  suspect,  Jacob  was 
the  poorest  of  the  five.  The  gentle  craft  brought 
little  profit  in  a  community  who  fabricated  for 
themselves  buskins  of  bark  and  rushes,  and  kept 
their  shoes  for  Sundays ;  his  school  was  in  opera- 
tion only  in  the  long  winter  nights,  and  its  returns 
consisted  of  small  Christmas  gifts,  according  to 
the  generosity  of  parents.  The  office  of  precentor 
had  nothing  but  honours  attached  to  it  in  that 
parish,  and  poetry  was  no  better  paid  at  Gretchen- 
stad than  over  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  short, 
but  for  a  timber  cottage,  whidi  his  grandfather 
had  built  almost  on  the  edge  of  the  bog,  an 
hereditary  right  to  find  himself  peat  fuel,  and  a 
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field  hard  by,  in  which  four  generations  of  his 
name  had  cultivated  rye  and  barley,  Jacob  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  support  even  the  single 
state ;  but,  as  things  were,  he  was  married.  Jacob's 
wife  had  been  the  belle  of  the  village ;  her  father 
was  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  successful  fisher- 
men that  ever  launched  boat  on  the  bay,  no  small 
title  to  importance  on  the  shores  of  the  Lyme- 
fiord.  Elsa  was  his  only  daughter,  and  old  Carl- 
son and  his  wife  spared  no  pains  on  her  educa- 
tion. She  had  spent  three  summers  and  four 
winters  under  the  instructions  of  two  of  the  most 
notable  housewives  of  the  bailiewick,  and  learned 
the  Psalms,  catechism,  and  Augsburg  confession, 
from  old  Doctor  Nedson,  their  former  pastor. 
What  boat-loads  of  mackerel  and  herring  her 
finishing  had  cost  was  still  a  tradition  in  the 
village ;  moreover,  nature  had  bestowed  upon  her 
many  a  charm  besides  the  golden  hair  and  fine 
complexion  so  common  to  the  Jutland  dames ;  and 
no  girl  in  Gretchenstad  wore  a  brighter  bunch  of 
ribbons  on  her  short  sleeve,  or  could  boast  a  more 
untiring  foot  in  the  dance.  Elsa  kuew  all  this  as 
well  as  her  neighbours,  and  she  had  many  suitors. 
It  was  currently  believed  that  the  five  supreme 
functionaries  of  the  village  had  been  all  at  once  in 
her  offer ;  upon  which  old  Carlson  counselled  her 
to  take  the  miller,  her  mother  recommended  the 
pastor,  her  two  brothers  stood  up  for  the  black- 
smith, her  uncle  declared  for  the  general  shop- 
keeper, and  Elsa  decided  in  favour  of  Jacob 
Frankson.  How  that  could  have  happened  was 
for  some  time  the  wonder  of  surrounding  match- 
makers ;  for  Jacob,  besides  being  the  poorest,  had 
got  his  nose  broken  and  his  little  finger  irreparably 
crooked  by  a  fall  in  childhood,  which  certainly  did 
not  contribute  to  his  beauty ;  but  they  at  length 
agreed  with  her  imcle  and  brothers  that  his  fine 
songs  and  speeches  had  turned  the  girl's  head,  and 
she  would  see  her  folly  when  it  should  be  too  late. 
However,  old  Carlson  and  his  wife  said  that  Jacob 
was  an  honest  man,  and  Elsa  should  have  her 
choice.  So  the  wedding  went  forward,  and  within 
the  following  summer  the  pastor  married  the 
miller's  sister,  the  miller  married  the  blacksmith's 
niece,  the  blacksmith  married  Wilbert's  cousin- 
german,  and  the  man  of  trade  brought  home  a 
rich  widow  from  his  next  journey  to  the  nearest 
town. 

There  were  children  now  in  every  house,  in- 
cluding Jacob's ;  a  small  boy  played  with  the  wild 
marsh  cotton  at  the  cottage  door,  and  all  the  Carl- 
sons were  reconciled  to  the  cobbler.  Jacob  had 
mended  many  a  shoe  since  his  wedding-day,  and, 
contrary  to  the  experience  of  most  bachelors,  its 
event  had  not  affected  his  popularity.  His  pre- 
sence was  as  indispensable  as  ever  at  midsummer 
dance  and  harvest  home;  and  he  had  composed 
sundry  songs,  which  the  reapers  and  spinners  of 
North  Jutland  yet  sing  at  their  work  ;  but  Jacob 
had  grown  no  richer.  The  field  and  the  bog, 
however,  still  did  their  duty.  The  school  and  the 
Christmas  gifts  fiourisbed  as  usual,  and  the  old 
fisherman  never  forgot  his  only  daughter  when  the 
take  was  good.  Elsa  was  not  much  older  since 
she  had  made,  in  village  phrase,  that  match  of  her 


own ;  her  husband  was  still  cobbler,  Bchoolmaster, 
precentor,  and  poet  of  Gretchenstad ;  but  the  pro- 
phecy of  ill-boding  neighbours  was  almost  ful- 
filled, for  Dame  Frankson  had  begun  to  rue. 

A  poet  s  courtship  is  generally  no  trifie.  Jacob 
had  adored  and  magnified  the  girl  of  his  choice 
up  to  the  spoiling-point,  which  being  too  strong 
to  last,  when  they  set  out  together  on  the  jog- 
trot of  every-day  life,  Elsa  thought  herself  a 
neglected  and  ill-requited  woman,  considering  the 
broken  nose,  the  crooked  little  finger,  and  the 
matches  she  might  have  had.  Through  that 
medium  of  observation,  Jacob's  faults  became 
wonderfully  distinct ;  she  perceived  that  he  had 
wild  notions  concerning  large-heartedness  and 
riches  of  soul,  not  at  all  conducive  to  a  married 
lady's  authority — that  he  rather  liked  sitting  with 
old  friends  over  beer-jugs  and  ballads — ^that  he 
thought  more  of  his  songs  than  his  work,  and 
could  still  ask  a  pretty  girl  out  to  dance,  even 
when  she  was  present  Readers,  rueing  is  conta- 
gious. Jacob  Frankson  was  by  this  time,  not- 
withstanding the  matchmakers'  opinions,  all  but 
certain  that  he  had  thrown  himself  away.  JSlsa 
did  not  understand  one  of  his  songs;  he  could 
talk  to  her  only  of  old  shoes  or  fishing-boats 
without  being  considered  mad  and  a  heathen;  and 
the  idea  of  her  life  was,  that  he  should  work  and 
get  rich.  Had  not  the  miller's  sister,  the  black- 
smith's niece,  and  Wilbert's  cousin-german,  all 
been  anxious  to  dance  with  him  when  he  and  they 
were  single  ?  and  might  not  any  one  of  them  have 
made  him  as  good  a  housewife  and  a  more  sympa- 
thising spouse  ? 

These  thoughts  ripened  in  both  breasts  one 
Monday  morning,  after  a  bit  of  a  controversy  on 
the  pastor's  Sunday  sermon  against  vain  conversa- 
tion, which  the  cobbler  called  stuff,  and  his  wife 
pronounced  sound  doctrine.  They  had  discussed 
the  subject  with  their  breakfast,  and  came  to  an 
angry  conclusion,  on  which  Jacob,  slamming  the 
door,  departed  with  a  pair  of  mended  shoes  to  a 
distant  customer,  and  Elsa  sat  down  to  spin.  The 
woman's  wheel  turned  slowly,  for  her  thoughts 
were  sad  and  sour ;  though  the  bright  midsummer 
sunshine  poured  into  the  cottage,  and  the  lovely 
laughter  of  little  Jacob  over  a  lapful  of  marsh- 
flowers  broke  the  silence  without,  for  the  cottage 
stood  at  some  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  village. 

It  is  unsentimental  to  relate  of  a  poet's  wife : 
but  Dame  Frankson  was  thinking  hard  that  if  she 
had  taken  her  father's,  mother's,  brother's,  uncle's, 
or  anybody's  advice  but  her  own,  in  the  matter  of 
her  match-making,  how  much  wiser  she  would 
have  been.  There  was  the  miller  whom  her  father 
had  recommended.  In  what  a  brilliant  new  scarlet 
petticoat  and  green  boddice  his  wife  had  appeared 
in  church,  while  she  sat  by  in  shabby  clothes ;  and 
the  blacksmith,  he  had  no  out-of- the- world  notions, 
but  minded  bis  work,  honest  man.  She  hail  seen 
him  fast  asleep  the  whole  time  of  the  sermon,  be- 
side Wilbert's  cousin,  whom  people  how  called. 
Dame  Justice ;  and  Wilbert  himself,  her  uncle,  was 
right,  he  would  be  a  rich  man.  She  never  passeil 
the  shop  that  there  wasn't  some  increase  of  gran- 
deur, and  the  airs  that  widow  was  taking  on! 
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Last,  not  least,  the  pastor :  her'mother  had  given  a 
judicious  advice  concerning  him — a  man  who 
preached  so  well  must  be  a  good  husband ;  and 
didn't  the  miller's  sister  expect  her  to  curtsey  when 
she  passed  ?  This  portion  of  her  subject  brought 
up  Jacob's  iniquities  in  full  array,  but  her  musings 
on  them  were  interrupted  by  a  gentle  knock  at  the 
cottage-door. 

'*  Come  in,"  said  Elsa,  rather  surprised ;  and  in 
walked  a  little  old  man  carrying  a  pannier  heaped 
full  of  sea-weed  and  shells.  His  hair  was  snow- 
white,  and  his  face  furrowed  with  time  and  wea- 
ther. He  was  dressed  like  a  fisherman  of  the  bay, 
but  his  garments,  like  himself,  had  seen  service. 
There  was  many  a  rent  in  his  coarse  canvass  coat,  and 
his  bones  were  but  thinly  covered ;  yet  he  shouldered 
his  pannier  so  gallantly,  looked  so  good-humouredly 
wise,  and  withal  so  well-mannered,  as  he  said, 
"  A  good-day,  and  a  good  husband  to  you,  my 
fair  young  mistress;  can  you  spare  an  old 
man  a  draught  of  sour  milk,  to  help  him  against  a 
heavy  burden  in  a  hot  day  ?" — that>  despite  the  un- 
propitious  mood  in  which  he  found  her,  Dame 
Frankson's  good  graces  were  at  once  secured  to  the 


stranger. 


Smiling  to  herself  at  the  old  man's  mistake, 
which  seemed  perfectly  natural,  considering  her 
years,  she  kindly  bade  him  set  down  his  pannier 
and  rest  on  the  cottage  settle,  while,  instead  of  the 
sour  draught  he  had  requested,  a  bowl  of  fresh 
milk  and  a  substantial  rye-cake  were  placed  before 
him,  with  an  earnest  invitation  to  eat  and  drink,  in 
the  hospitable  fashion  of  old  Jutland.  The  stranger 
availed  himself  of  these  courtesies  with  right  good- 
will. His  pannier  was  set  down  in  a  corner,  him- 
self on  the  settle,  and  he  fell  to  the  milk  and  bread 
like  a  man  to  whom  they  were  not  everyday  mat- 
ters. There  was  something  new  to  Elsa's  eye 
about  him,  notwithstanding  his  familiar  costume ; 
and  she  lost  no  time  in  demanding  whence  he 
came,  where  he  was  going,  and  what  was  his 
particular  business.  The  old  man  answered 
frankly  that  he  lived  at  St.  Margaret's  Bay,  a  wild 
creek  far  off,  where  the  Fiord  joins  the  Cattegat. 
Elsa  had  heard  her  father  speak  of  it,  and  there 
were  tales  of  mermaids  and  strange  creatures  being 
seen  there  in  old  times ;  but  before  she  could  ex- 
press her  surprise  at  the  distance  her  guest  had 
journeyed,  he  informed  her  that  his  way  lay  far 
across  the  bogs  into  the  north  country. 

"  It  is  a  long  journey,  friend !"  said  Elsa.  "  What 
goods  do  you  carry  in  your  pannier  ?" 

"  Only  odd  things  for  people  who  want  them," 
answered  the  stranger.  "  And  I'm  sorry,  mis- 
tress," he  continued,  tossing  over  the  most  worth- 
less sea-litter  Elsa  thought  she  had  ever  seen, 
"  that  there  is  nothing  better  here  for  you."  (There 
were  wild  tangled  weeds,  broken  shells,  great  fish- 
bones, and  fragments  of  old  wood  which  might 
have  been  from  wrecks.  But  at  length,  out  of  the 
depths  of  the  pannier,  he  brought  up  a  small, 
rough-looking  fish.)  "It's  a  poor  morsel,  mis- 
tress; but  one  might  make  a  dinner  of  it,  espe- 
cially as  the  thing  is  scarce.  I'm  told  it  has  been 
found  in  all  seas  since  the  world  began,  though  not 
commonly.     They  say  it  was  by  it  S(>lomon  came 


by  his  wisdom ;  but  the  fish  didn't  agree  with  him 
as  he  got  old,"  added  the  old  man,  placing  his 
present  on  the  table  and  once  more  shouldering 
his  pannier.  "However,  mistress,  what  one  dreams 
after  it  is  always  worth  remembering.  So  a  good 
day  and  a  good  dinner ;"  and  before  Dame  Frank- 
son  could  utter  her  thanks,  or  ask  another  ques- 
tion, the  stranger  was  out,  pannier  and  all,  step- 
ping fast  over  the  bog. 

"  What  a  queer  old  roan !  He  must  have  been 
jesting  about  that  ugly  rough  fish !  Yet  it  might 
not  be  amiss  to  boil  it,"  thought  the  prudent 
housewife ;  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  the  fish 
was  in  the  pot.  By  noon,  the  Jutland  dinner-hour, 
it  was  smoking  on  the  board,  beside  the  accustomed 
mess  of  peas,  barley,  and  bacon.  Jacob  had  not 
yet  returned ;  but  having  Solomon  in  her  mind, 
Elsa  fell  to  the  fish.  It  did  not  taste  so  badly 
after  all ;  and  half  wondering  that  the  wisdom  had 
not  yet  come,  she  paused  midway  in  her  work, 
thought  of  old  times,  and  covered  up  the  largest 
half  to  keep  warm  for  her  absent  spouse. 

Little  Jacob  came  in  from  the  hot  sun.  discussed 
his  mid-day  meal,  and  sat  down  beside  Elsa's 
wheel,  where  he  soon  dropped  asleep,  with  his 
head  on  a  bundle  of  fiax.  The  mother  sat  down 
to  spin ;  but  the  thread  came  slowly  through  her 
fingers,  and,  after  two  or  three  turns,  she  leant 
back  on  the  rough  chair  and  fell  into  a  deep, 
brown  study.  The  cobbler  himself  came  in  un- 
perceived.  He  was  tired,  hungry,  and  still  in  bad 
humour ;  but  somehow  the  fish  was  the  first  thing 
that  took  his  attention.  He  sat  down  at  the  table, 
finished  it,  and  fell  into  a  still  browner  study, 
with  the  bacon  and  peas  before  him. 

The  broad  summer  noon  shone  in  stilly  bright- 
ness on  field,  and  bog,  and  bay.  The  villagers  had 
dined  and  gone  to  sleep  as  usual  till  the  afternoon, 
and  nothing  was  to  be  heard  around  the  solitary 
cottage  but  the  rustling  of  the  tall  rye  in  Jacob's 
field,  and  the  cry  of  the  plover  beside  her  nest  in 
the  bog.  Within,  little  Jacob  lay  fast  asleep  on 
the  flax  ;  and  Jacob,  the  elder,  sat  with  his  head 
leant  on  his  hand ;  but  Elsa  started  as  the  latch  was 
raised,  and  the  old  man  with  the  pannier  once  more 
walked  in. 

"  The  day  waxes  fair,  mistress,"  said  he,  looking 
as  wise  and  good-humoured  as  ever ;  "  and  you 
remember  what  particular  business  you  have  at  the 
parsonage  and  the  mill,  at  the  forge,  and  at  W^il- 
bert's  shop.  If  you  care  for  my  company,  como 
away,  and  we  will  walk  together — that  helps  to 
shorten  one's  road." 

Somehow,  Elsa  did  remember  that  she  had 
talked  of  such  business;  and,  bidding  the  old  man 
wait  without,  she  hastily  assumed  her  Suuilay  suit, 
the  same  in  which  she  had  come  home  a  blythe 
bride  to  Jacob.  The  whole  dress  now  looked 
worn  and  faded ;  but  Elsa  had  no  time  to  think  of 
that.  She  put  on  her  best  cap,  stiff  as  pasteboard 
and  lace  could  make  it,  fastened  her  muslin  hand- 
kerchief with  the  great  silver  brooch,  her  grand- 
mother's legacy,  and  set  out  with  the  old  man  on 
her  walk. 

It  led  through  the  village,  and  the  first  house 
they  reached  was  the  pastor's.     She  would  have 
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knocked ;  but,  to  her  surprise,  the  old  man  opened ' 
the  door  with  a  pnsh  of  his  pannier,  and  they 
walked  in.  Elsa  was  still  more  amazed  that 
nobody  seemed  to  perceive  their  entrance;  but 
family  attention  was  occupied  with  other  subjects. 
Hedwig,  the  little  daughter,  stood  behind  the 
door  in  great  subjection — her  mother  sat,  with  a 
half-frightened,  half-sulky  look,  mending  the 
Pastor's  gown  ;  while  from  a  comfortable  arm  chair 
in  the  chimney -comer,  the  good  man  read  her  a 
highly-seasoned  lecture  on  the  duties  of  wives  in 
general,  and  the  unlimited  obedience  which  she 
in  particular  owed  to  him  as  her  lord  and  master. 

That  discourse  was  new  to  Dame  Frankson ;  but 
the  unction  and  fluency  with  which  it  was  de- 
livered proved  it  no  novelty  in  that  house,  and  as 
her  companion,  by  signs,  forbade  all  interruption, 
she  was  rather  relieved  when  he  prudently  led  her 
out  by  the  arm.  When  fairly  out,  Elsa  felt  a 
strange  change  come  over  her,  for  she  had  no 
inclination  to  talk.  The  old  man  also  said  nothing ; 
and  in  a  few  minutes  more  his  marvellous  pannier 
pushed  open  the  miller's  door<  There  was  a  noise 
within,  to  which  the  mill,  now  in  full  operation, 
seemed  a  tnfie.  The  master  of  the  house,  with 
fury  in  his  eyes  and  Jutland  oaths  upon  his  tongue, 
was  pouring  forth  a  torrent  of  threats  and  evil 
names  on  his  terrified  spouse  for  daring  to  look 
out  when  his  foreman  was  passing;  while  the 
dame  strove  in  vain  to  pacify  him  by  all  manner 
of  protestations  that  she  meant  no  harm ;  and  the 
two  small  children  cowered  behind  their  mother. 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  despairingly,  and 
Elsa  was  glad  to  leave  the  house  without  a  word, 
but  the  pannier  next  pushed  open  a  door  hard  by 
the  red  ringing  forge.  Two  journeymen  were  at 
work  there  on  the  anvil,  but  within  a  bouncing 
servant-maid  was  liberally  scolding  Dame  Justice, 
under  the  special  encouragement  of  the  worthy  | 
blacksmith,  who  sat  by  smoking  with  the  same 
stupidly-composed  look  he  had  worn  when  fast 
asleep  at  the  sermon.  Elsa  was  not  an  arrant 
Tartar,  but  the  honest  Jutland  dame  never  felt  so 
strongly  inclined  to  box  the  ears  of  another  lady's 
lord,  when,  the  old  man  perceiving  what  was  at  work 
in  her  mind,  judiciously  beckoned  her  back  to  the 
village  street,  and  led  the  way  to  Wilbert*s  shop. 
Elsa  thought  it  never  looked  so  full  and  flourish- 
ing ;  the  merchant  himself  was  there,  evidently  in 
high  spirits,  though  there  was  not  a  single  customer 
within ;  but  as  they  entered,  Hanschen,  a  neigh- 
bour's daughter,  who  had  been  a  sort  of  rival  in 
former  days,  and  was  still  unwedded,  brushed  by 
Dame  Frankson,  without  seeming  to  see  her,  and 
inquired,  "  How  was  his  good  wife  ?" 

"  She  is  worse  to  day,"  said  Wilbert,  endea- 
vouring to  lengthen  his  face.     ''  If  some  good  turn 


do  not  come,  it  is  my  opinion  she  can't  laat  long, 
and  I  will  be  left  a  poor  single  man,"  he  conUnued, 
looking  knowingly  at  Hanschen,  who  toeaed  her 
head  like  a  true  coquette,  and  responded — 

'*  Oh,  yes,  we  will  be  all  sorry  for  you  1" 

"Do  these  people  see  us,  friend?"  said  Elsa, 
when  she  found  herself  once  more  on  the  street. 

*'  No,"  said  the  old  man.  "  They  havenoteaten 
the  fish,  and  few  people  in  this  world  see  the  half 
of  all  that  goes  on  about  them.  But  good  day,  mis- 
tress ;  you  and  I  have  had  a  fair  walk  together, 
and  my  work  in  this  place  is  done." 

As  he  spoke,  Elsa  looked  up.  It  was  the  inside 
of  her  own  cottage  that  she  saw,  the  motionless 
wheel  before  her,  the  child  yet  asleep  on  the  bundle 
of  flax  ;  and  Jacob  (his  broken  nose  never  looked 
to  such  advantage)  as  he  raised  his  head,  and  after 
a  long  gaze  at  her  and  the  boy,  said — 

"  Wife,  where  is  the  old  man  ?" 

"  Has  be  been  with  you,  too  ?"  said  Elsa,  whh 
a  half-fear  creeping  over  her. 

*'  Yes,"  said  Jacob,  "  pannier  and  all.  He  bas 
led  me  a  strange  run  among  the  neighbonrsy  and 
may  be  it  was  a  dream ;  but  I  never  conld  have 
believed  that  the  miller's  sister  was  such  a  sulky 
sumph,  that  the  blacksmith's  niece  had  so  little 
sense,  that  Wilbert's  cousin  conld  turn  out  snch  an 
entire  slut,  or  that  the  rich  widow  (and  Jacob  s 
tone  sank  lower)  had  a  private  liking  for  stroug 
waters.  Elsa,  my  girl,  we  may  differ  sometimes ; 
but  there  are  not  many  married  folks  get  oa  so 
well  as  you  and  I." 

"  Not  many,  Jacob,**  said  Elsa.  ''  That  was  a 
wonderful  flsh !" 

But  she  said  no  more  on  the  subject,  neither 
did  Jacob ;  and  they  fell  on  the  bacon.  For  years 
after  both  looked  out  quietly  for  the  old  man  and 
his  pannier.  Perhaps  they  hoped  to  discover  from 
him  the  name  and  habitat  of  iiuit  strange  fisb. 
Perhaps  they  believed  that  its  intiodaction  migbt 
benefit  the  neighbourhood,  or  even  calculated  on 
it  as  an  article  of  exportation.  Whatever  their 
benevolent  or  commercial  intentions  may  have 
been,  they  were  doomed  to  be  fruitless ;  for  the 
traveller  from  Saint  Margaret's  bay  appeared  no 
more  at  Gretchenstad.  To  a  good  old  age  Jacob 
continued  partial  to  songs  and  social  meetings. 
Elsa  always  preferred  a  brii^ht  new  petticoat  and 
a  sound  sermon ;  and  the  village  found  nothing  to 
remark  in  them,  except  that  the  dame  was  in  the 
habit  of  confidentially  observing  that  there  were 
not  many  husbands  like  her  Jacob,  and  the  cobbler 
of  intimating  a  private  conviction  that  few  wives 
came  up  to  his  Elsa,  to  which  Jacob  added  occa- 
sionally, when  the  beer  was  strong,  that  to  his 
knowledge  neither  himself  nor  the  good  woman 
ever  had  but  one  **rueing  day." 
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OxE  moruiug,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
year,  a  fiteam-packet,  returning  from  the  Cape,  pnt 
into  the  harbour  of  Free  Town,  in  Sierra  Leone, 
and  a  boat-load  of  passengers  went  ashore.  At  the 
landing  they  encountered  the  usual  crowd  of  idlers, 
touters,  and  pedlars  of  soiall  wares,  all  poshing, 
eager  and  clamorous.  After  declining  the  services 
of  a  dozen  guides,  and  positively  refusing  to  pur- 
chase fifty  horridly  screeching  parrots,  as  well  as 
an  infinite  number  of  monkey-skins,  bows  and 
arrows,  and  other  equally  useful  articles,  the  new- 
comers succeeded  in  making  their  way  through  the 
throng  into  the  town.  Here  they  wandered  on, 
after  the  usual  fashion  of  travellers  in  a  strange 
place,  admiring  the  grass-grown  streets,  the  hairy 
sheep  in  the  market-place,  the  numberless  diminu- 
tive shops,  the  laughing  market-women,  with 
shining  black  faces  and  babies  strapped  to  their 
backs,  the  merry  groups  discussing  cassada  pud- 
ding and  palm-wine  under  the  verandahs,  and 
many  other  interesting  sights,  until  they  were 
suddenly  arrested  in  their  progress  by  nearly 
running  against  the  Government  Gazette. 

Although  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  has  been 
established  nearly  sixty  years,  it  has  not  yet  at- 
tained the  pitch  of  civilisation  indicated  by  the 
possession  of  a  newspaper  press.  The  Government 
Gazette  of  Free  Town  is,  consequently,  a  highly 
primitive  and  classical  afifair.  As  the  authorities 
in  ancient  Rome  were  accustomed  to  post  up  their 
acta  diuma  in  the  forum  for  the  information  of 
the  citizens,  so  the  officials  of  Sierra  Leone  are 
wont  to  affix  their  public  notices  to  the  wall  of  the 
civic  pound.  Our  travellers,  being  naturally 
anxious  to  learn  the  news,  were  well  pleased  with 
their  discovery  of  this  mode  of  publication,  and 
applied  themselves  at  once  to  the  perusal  of  the 
placards  with  which  the  broadside  before  them 
was  decorated.  They  were  of  various  sizes  and 
contents.  In  one  place  was  a  formal  communica- 
tion, just  received  from  the  Home  Government, 
announcing  the  completion  of  a  new  lighthouse  in 
the  East  Indies,  a  fisict  highly  interesting  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Free  Town.  Three  or  four  advertise- 
ments of  sherifi^'  sales  showed  that  the  inestimable 
benefits  of  British  law  were  experienced  by  the 
colonists.  Among  these  and  the  many  other 
"'posters"  displaced  on  the  pound  wall,  none 
seemed  to  our  travellers  to  possess  any  special  in- 
terest, with  one  remarkable  exception.  This  was 
an  announcement  by  the  governor  of  the  colony 
of  a  communication  which  he  had  just  received 
from  the  Government  of  the  neighbouring  re- 
public of  Liberia.  The  Legislature  of  that  com- 
monwealth had  passed  an  act,  defining  the  new 
boundaries  of  their  territory,  which  had  been 
greatly  enlarged  by  sundry  recent  *' annexations  ;'* 
and,  as  a  matter  of  international  amity,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  republic  had  transmitted  a  copy  of  the 
act  to  the  governor  of  the  nearest  British  colony, 
which,  by  this  extension  of  the  boundary,  was 


brought  into  close  proximity  with  the  expanding 
state. 

The  act  began  in  the  usual  style  of  such  legisla- 
tive ordinances: — ^"Whereas  the  people  of  the 
Republic  of  Liberia  have,  at  different  times,  for 
good  and  adequate  pecuniary  consideration,  pur- 
chased from  the  native  proprietors  of  the  soil  the 
line  of  coast  extending  from  Shebar  on  the  north- 
west to  the  Grand  Sesters  on  the  south-cast — ^a  few 
inconsiderable  intermediate  points  only  excepted, 
and  of  these  some  are  secured  by  pre-emptive 
treaties,*'  <&c. ;  therefore,  for  this  and  other  equally 
good  and  long-winded  reasons,  '^  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  in 
legislature  assembled,'*  proceed  to  enact  that  the 
boundaries  of  their  country  shall  be  a  line  com- 
mencing at  the  mouth  of  the  Shebar  river  (in 
latitude  7  degrees  23  minutes  north,  and  longitude 
1'^  degrees  31  minutes  west),  on  the  north-west, 
running  northerly  about  forty  miles,  thence  run- 
ning easterly  to  the  inner  or  interior  frontier 
boundary  of  the  Gallinas  section  of  the  Vey 
Tribes;"  and,  finally  (after  many  intricate  wind- 
ings, which  cannot  be  followed  on  any  published 
map),  again  meeting  the  ocean  at  Grand  Sesters, 
in  4  degrees  49  seconds  of  north  latitude,  and  8 
degrees  8  seconds  of  west  longitude.  The  extent 
of  coast-line  included  within  these  limits  is  about 
400  miles;  *and,  supposing  the  territory  (as 
seems  to  be  the  fact)  to  extend  on  an  average 
about  forty  miles  inland,  the  area  of  the  re- 
public will  be  about  16,000  square  miles.  It 
will  thus  be  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  whole 
of  Switzerland,  or  about  half  as  large  as  Scot- 
land. Considering  that  only  thirty  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  whole  territory  of  the  Libe- 
rian  settlement  consisted  of  a  few  hundred  acres 
of  land  on  the  promontory  of  Mesurado,  this  rapid 
extension  would  seem  to  indicate  a  capacity  in 
the  new  republic  for  "  going  a-head"  well  worthy 
of  the  more  famous  republic  from  which  it  derives 
its  origin.  The  question  naturally  occurs — At 
this  rate  of  absorption,  how  long  will  it  be  before 
the  whole  of  central  Africa,  with  its  wide  and 
fertile  plains,  its  great  navigable  rivers,  its  inex- 
haustible natural  wealth,  and  its  millions  of  in- 
habitants, is  brought  within  the  limits  of  the 
Liberian  state,  and  subjected  to  the  peaceful  sway 
of  this  civilised  and  Christian  community  ? 

While  the  voyagers  were  discussing  this  ques- 
tion, and  copying  the  rather  tedious  act  of  the 
Liberian  Parliament,  they  were  joined  by  a 
friend  who  had  been  seeking  for  news,  and  who 
brought  an  astonishing  budget  of  that  commodity. 
The  outward-bound  mail-packet  had  left  at  Sierra 
Leone,  a  few  days  before,  a  month's  intelligence, 
which  the  returning  passengers  now  heard  for  the 
first  time,  and  which  was  certainly  of  a  startling 
nature.  There  had  been  a  new  revolution  in 
France.  President  Louis  Napoleon  had  suppressed 
the  constitution,  dispersed  the  Legislative  As- 
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sembly,  imprisoned  the  leading  politicians  and 
generals  of  France,  and  made  himself  absolnte 
master  of  the  State !  There  was  new3,  indeed, 
interesting  enough  to  engross  all  thoughts  and 
occupy  all  tongues  for  a  time.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, however,  this  interest  could  not  last 
very  long.  Everyone  who  has  ever  travelled 
knows  that  to  a  traveller  nothing  else  seems  to  be 
80  important  as  the  particular  act  in  which  he 
happens  to  be  engaged.  Almost  all  the  pleasure, 
as  well  as  the  benefit,  of  a  voyage  or  journey 
results  from  this  curious  state  of  feeling.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  surprising  that  in  this  case  our 
sight -seers  at  Sierra  Leone,  after  a  few  minutes* 
profound  and  impartial  discussion,  should  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  coup  d'etat  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  after  all,  was  a  less  important  affair 
than  the  contemporaneous  act  of  the  ^Liberian 
Legislature. 

Now,  before  dismissing  this  conclusion  from  our 
notice-  as  utterly  absurd,  it  is  only  fair  to  consider 
the  grounds  on  which,  as  we  understand,  it  was 
founded .  On  the  one  hand  it  was  argued  that,  what- 
ever  might  be  the  achievements  and  the  fortimes 
of  the  new  ruler  of  France,  they  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  surpass  those  of  his  imperial  relative 
and  model ;  and  we  all  know  how  the  dazzling 
career  of  that  potentate  ended,  leaving  France 
and  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe  in  a  state  not 
reouirkably  different  from  that  in  which  he  found 
them  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign.  Judging 
of  the  future  from  the  past,  it  really  does  not  seem 
that  the  temporary  success  of  Louis  Napoleon  is 
likely  to  exert  any  very  momentous  influence  on 
the  destinies  of  the  human  race.  The  suppression 
of  the  French  republic,  whether  red  or  tricoloured, 
is,  no  doubt,  a  rather  notable  piece  of  work;  but, 
after  all,  it  is  the  work  of  a  day,  and  another  day 
may  see  it  all  reversed.  Very  difl:erent,  indeed, 
have  been,  and  are  likely  to  be,  the  history  and 
the  destiny  of  our  Black  Republic  on  the  African 
eoast.  A  brief  notice  of  some  of  the  leading 
facts  of  this  rather  interesting  history  will  be 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  really  extraordinary 
effects  that  seem  likely  to  result  from  the  progress 
and  extension  of  this  novel  power. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  the  year  1816  that  a  few 
benevolent  men,  whose  minds  were  strongly 
affected  with  a  sense  of  the  degradation  and  misery 
suffered  by  the  African  race  in  America,  met  at 
Washington  with  the  purpose  of  devising,  if  pos- 
sible, some  means  of  rescuing  at  least  a  portion 
of  this  unhappy  class  from  the  condition  to  which, 
in  that  country,  they  seemed  to  be  hopelessly  con- 
demned. The  result  of  the  meeting  was  the 
formation  of  the  "  American  Colonisation  Society 
for  colonising  the  free  people  of  colour  of  the 
United  States."  Some  of  the  ardent  advocates  of 
the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery  in  America, 
looking  with  a  suspicious  eye  upon  the  operations 
of  this  society,  have  affirmed  that  its  object  was,  in 
fact,  to  strengthen  the  '*  institution"  of  slavery  and 
"  rivet  the  bonds  of  the  slave"  by  removing  the 
free  coloured  inhabitants  of  the  southern  states, 
whose  presence  was  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the 
slaveholders  and  of  excitement  to  the  slaves.   The 


charge,  however,  is  clearly  xuLfounded.  This  is 
proved,  not  *only  by  the  declarations  of  the 
founders  of  the  society,  but  by  their  subsequent 
acts.  They  had  certainly  no  petty  or  selfish 
objects  in  view.  The  post  agent  of  the  society, 
Mr.  Samuel  Mills,  who  was  sent  out  in  the  year 
1817  to  select  a  site  for  the  new  settlement  on  the 
African  coast,  wrote  to  a  friend  whom  he  invited 
to  accompany  him,  in  terms  which  display  at  onoe 
the  philanthropic  intentions  and  the  far-reaching 
aspirations  of  himself  and  his  coadjators.  ''  We 
go,"  he  wrote,  "  to  make  free  men  of  sLivea.  We 
go  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  free  and  independent 
empire  on  the  coast  of  poor  degraded  Africa.'* 
And  the  records  of  the  society  i^ow  that  of  the 
colonists  who  have  been  conveyed  from  America 
to  Liberia,  only  one-third  were  persons  preTioasIy 
free,  while  the  remaining  two-thirds  were  slaves 
emancipated  by  their  masters  in  order  that  th^ 
might  be  sent  to  the  African  colony,  where  alone 
it  was  considered  they  could  enjoy  the  full  benefits 
of  freedom. 

The  society  commenced   its  operations  under 
very  distinguished  auspices.    Its  first  public  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
Washington,  by  a  favour  only  granted  to  assodations 
whose  objects  are  regarded  with  general  esteem. 
The  chairman  of  the  meeting  was  the  <>min<>nt 
statesman,  Henry  Clay ;  and  the  first  president  of 
the  society  was  the  Hon.  Bnshrod  Washington, 
a  representative  from  Virginia,  and  nephew  of  the 
illustrious  American  hero.     But  in  spite  of  con- 
siderable public  favour,   of  the  countenance  of 
influential  politicians,  and  of  the  real  enthoaasm 
of  a  few  devoted  workers,  the  society  for  several 
years  made  but  little  progress  in  the  execution  of 
its  design.    Its  earliest  movements,  like  those  of 
most  other  colonising  associations,  ended  in  disas- 
trous failures.    The  site  first  chosen  for  the  settle- 
ment was  the  small  island  of  Sherbro,  situated 
near  the  coast,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  south  of  Sierra  Leone.    The   island  ^ras 
low,  densely  wooded,  and  unhealthy.     In   the 
shadow  of  its  fever-haunted  jungles   the  little 
colony  quickly  withered  away.     All  the  white 
men  in  charge  of  it,  and  twenty  of  the  first  ship- 
load of  emigrants,  perished  in  a  few  months  after 
their  arrival.    It  was  necessary  to  seek  for  a  new 
and  more  salubrious  location,  if  such  a  spot  could 
be  found  on  that  pestilential  shore.     Anotha 
agent  was-  sent  out  by  the  society.    In  company 
with  Oaptain  Stockton,  of  the  American  ship-of- 
war  Alligator,  he  carefully  examined  the  coast 
About  three  hundred  miles  south-east  of  Siena 
Leone,  at  a  point  where  the  line  of  coast  bends 
eastward  into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  the  high  Uuflf 
of  Cape  Mesurado,  rising  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  shore,  attracted 
their  view,  and  seemed  to  promise  a  suitahld 
locality  for  the   settlement.     They  anchored  in 
the  bay  on  the  north  side  of  the  cape,  and  set 
about  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of 
land  from  the  native  owners.    This  was  a  work  of 
no  small  difficulty  and  hazard.  The  Governments 
of  England  and  France,  during  the  preceding 
century,  had  vainly  attempted  to  gain  suffici^at 
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ground  for  a  factory  at  this  point.  The  lealons 
and  warlike  chiefs,  suspicious  of  all  intruders,  and 
eagerly  addicted  to  the  slave-trade,  rejected  every 
overture  for  the  surrender  of  any  portion  of  their 
territory.  On  the  present  occasion,  the  paramount 
chief,  King  Peter,  would  at  first  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  American  negotiators;  and  he  at 
length  only  consented  to  receive  them  on  condi- 
tion that  the  interview  should  take  place  in  his 
own  capital,  situate  far  in  the  interior,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  coast  by  marshes,  rivers,  and  jun- 
gles, which  made  the  journey  both  difficult  and 
dangerous.  Captain  Stockton  and  the  agent.  Dr. 
Ayres,  however,  resolved  to  go.  The  remarkable 
result  of  their  enterprise  is  Uius  told  in  an  inte- 
resting account  of  Liberia,  recently  published  in 
America : — 

"In  order  to  convince  the  natives  that  their 
object  was  a  peaceable  one,  they  determined  to  go 
unarmed,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  pair  of 
pocket-pistols,  which  Captain  Stockton  usually 
wore  in  his  coat.  Wild  beasts,  and  savages  armed 
with  muskets,  roamed  through  the  forests,  but 
they  reached  the  capital  in  safety,  when  troops  of 
naked  barbarians  came  out  to  meet  them,  gaping 
with  wonder.    Having  been   conducted  to  the 
palaver  hall,  which  was  spread  with  mats  for  their 
reception,  a  head  man  came  forward  and  shook 
them  by  the  hands,  announcing  the  arrival  of  his 
majesty.     When  tJie  king  entered,  he  took  no 
Dotice  of  the  strangers,  but  went  to  the  farthest 
corner  of  the  hut,  where  he  sat  down,  with  an 
angry  frown  upon  his  brow,  and  a  glance  of  defi- 
ance in  his  eye.     On  their  being  introduced  by 
one  of  the  chiefs,  he  asked,  in  a  surly  tone,  what 
they  wanted,  and  what  business  they  had  in  his 
dominions.    The  plan  of  the  colonists  was  care- 
fully and  minutely  explained  to  him.    Meanwhile 
large  bodies  of  the  natives  began  to  darken  around 
them;  but  everything  wore  a  peaceable  aspect 
until,  on  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  band,  an  unusual 
excitement  began  to  agitate  the  crowd.    Affairs 
looked  dark  and  threatening.     Captain  Stockton 
arose  and  took  his  seat  near  the  king.    Presently 
a  mulatto  rushed  forward,  and,  doubling  up  his 
fist,  charged  Captain  Stockton    with  capturing 
slave-vessels.     '  This  is  a  man  trying  to  ruin  the 
slave-trade,*  he  cried,  in  a  loud  and  angry  tone, 
'These  are  the  people  who  are  quarrelling  at 
Sherbro,'   shouted  another,     A  horrid  war-yell 
broke  from  the  multitude ;  everyone  sprang  upon 
his  feet,  scowling  vengeance  upon  the  agents. 
Captain  Stockton,  folly  conscious  of  the  extreme 
pril  of  their  position,  instantly  arose,  and,  draw- 
ing out  one  of  nis  pistols,  pointed  it  at  the  head  of 
the  king,  while,  raising  his  other  hand  to  heaven, 
he  solemnly  appealed  to  the  God  of  heaven  for 
protection  in  this  fearful   crisis.     King    Peter 
flinched  before  the  calm  courage  of  the  white  man, 
and  the  barbarians  fell  flat  on  their  faces  at  the 
apparent  danger  of  their  chief.    The  captain  then 
withdrew  his  pistol ;  their  savage  rage  was  hushed; 
Awed  and  subdued  by  the  fearless  energy  of  their 
visitors,  some  crept  away,  while  their  chief  began 
to  listen  with  respect  to  the  advances  and  propo- 
sals now  made  to  them." 


The  peril  of  the  negotiators  is  probably  some- 
what exaggerated  in  this  dramatic  narrative ;  but 
it  is  likely  enough  that  but  for  the  prompt  and 
resolute  action  of  Captain  Stockton,  the  mission 
would  not  have  been  so  successful  as  it  finally 
proved.  The  result  was,  that  King  Peter,  with 
three  conjoint  sovereigns,  bearing  the  respective 
names  of  King  George,  King  Zoda,  and  King 
Long  Peter,  consented  to  sell  to  the  agents  of  the 
Colonisation  Society  a  tract  of  laud  on  Mesurado 
Bay,  receiving  in  return  a  miscellaneous  assort- 
ment of  goods,  sufficient  to  stock  a  country  shop 
in  the  general  line. 

A  more  promising  site  for  the  colony  being  thus 
secured,  the  settlers  of  Sherbro,  who  had  been  re- 
moved for  a  time  to  Sierra  Leone,  were  transferred 
to  the  place  which  was  to  be  their  future  home. 
But  owmg  to  the  many  disasters  and  delays  which 
had  previously  occurred,  it  was  not  till  the  25th 
of  April,  1822 — more  than  five  years  after  the 
society  was  formed — that  the  new  settlement  was 
conmienced  and  the  American  flag  hoisted  on 
Cape  Mesurado,  to  be  replaced,  a  quarter  of  a 
century  afterwards,  by  the  "  lone  star"  of  the  in- 
dependent Republic  of  Liberia.    The  troubles  of 
the  colony,  however,  were  by  no  means  at  an  end. 
It  had  yet  to  pass  through  the  various  stages  of 
misfortune  which  the  early  history  of  almost  every 
colony  has  to  recount.     Before  the  ground  could 
be  cleared  and  comfortable  habitations  erected,  the 
coast  fever  recommenced  its  ravages.     While  the 
little  settlement  was  thus  enfeebled,  the  native  tribes 
again  evinced  an  unfriendly  disposition.     *'The 
chiefs  and  head  men  of  the  country,"  we  are  told, 
"  had  by  no  means  relished  King  Peter*s  sale  of  the 
land,  and  they  began  in  various  ways  to  threaten 
the  new-comers  with  hostilities."  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  source  of  strife  between  the  Liberian 
settlers  and  the  native  Africans  was  exactly  that 
which  has  produced  Indian  wars   in  America, 
Maori  wars  in  New  Zealand,  and  Kaffir  wars  at 
the  Cape — namely,  the  sale  of  land  by  the  natives 
to  the  colonists,  and  their  subsequent  dissatisfaction 
with  the  result.     Those  who  believe  that  the  con- 
flicts in  America,  in  South  Africa,  and  in  New 
Zealand  have  originated  in  antipathies  of  race, 
may  perhaps  see  in  this  fact  some  reason  for  re- 
considering their  opinion.     The  Liberian  settlers 
and  their  African  neighbours  were  of  the  same  race, 
and  yet  the  hostility  between  them  was  as  bitter 
and  as  inveterate  as  it  has  been  in  any  one  of  the 
other  instances.    Before  the  colonists  had  been  six 
months  settled  at  Mesurado,  they  received  notice 
that  the  natives  were  mustering  their  forces  to 
attack  them.    An  attempt  was  made  to  propitiate 
the  hostile  chiefs  by  gifts,  but  without  success. 
Fortunately,  the  society's  agent,  Mr.  Ashmun,  who 
then  superintended  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  was 
a  man  of  great  energy,  and  well  qualified  for  the 
position  in  which  he  was  now  placed.  He  had  thfe 
settlement  surrounded  by  a  stockade,  mustered 
together  all  the  arms  which  the  colony  possessed 
— being  only  forty  muskets  and  six  pieces  of 
artillery — had  all  the  healthy  men  in  the  settlement 
(who  were  only  thirty-five  in  number)  enrolled 
and    dailv  exercised,  and  made  various    other 
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judicious  preparations  for  defence.  When  at  last 
the  attack  was  made,  it  was  repulsed  after  some 
desperate  lighting,  hut  not  till  a  party  of  the 
assailants  had  penetrated  into  the  settlement,  killed 
several  of  the  defenders,  and  carried  ofif  some 
women  and  children  as  captives.  A  few  weeks 
later  a  second  furious  attack  was  made  upon  the 
post  by  nearly  a  thousand  savage  warriors,  and 
again  they  were  driven  back  with  great  slaughter. 

But  the  colonists  were  now  in  a  perilous  condi- 
tion, as  they  had  been  for  six  weeks  on  an  allow- 
ance of  bread  and  meat,  and  their  provisions  were 
nearly  exhausted.  Their  ammunition  was  also 
running  short ;  they  had  but  two  rounds  of  shot 
left  for  their  guns.  From  this  almost  desperate 
situation  they  were  delivered  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  During  the  night  which  followed  the 
second  attack,  a  false  alarm  was  given,  and  a  cannon 
was  fired  by  one  of  the  sentries.  This  waste  of 
ammunition  was,  at  the  moment,  greatly  regretted. 
But  the  sound  of  that  signal  gun,  borne  at  midnight 
over  the  sea,  reached  a  vessel  which  was  then 
passing  near  the  promontory.  It  was  a  British 
schooner,  laden  with  supplies  for  Cape  C!oast 
Castle,  and  having  on  board  Major  Labg,  the  dis- 
tinguished African  traveller.  No  one  on  board 
the  vessel  knew  of  the  existence  of  this  settlement ; 
and  the  report  of  cannon  on  that  savage  coast  ex- 
cited much  astonishment  The  ship  was  hove  to, 
and  a  boat  was  sent  on  shore  to  make  inquiries. 
When  the  character  and  condition  of  the  colony  was 
known,  great  Bympitdiy  wiu>  excited  on  bekJf  of 
the  settlers.  The  officers  of  the  schooner  gave 
them  all  the  aid  in  their  power,  and  Major  Laing 
used  his  influence  with  the  hostile  chiefs,  to  secure 
a  treaty  of  peace.  In  their  humbled  condition, 
af^er  two  severe  defeats,  the  chiefs  were  disposed 
for  an  accommodation ;  and  Major  Laing  had  the 
satisfaction  of  restoring  amity  between  the  settlers 
and  the  native  tribes.  Some  of  the  warm-hearted 
British  seamen,  unfortimately  for  themselves,  were 
not  satisfied  with  rendering  this  merely  tempo- 
rary assistance.  Doubting  the  intentions  of  the 
native  chiefs,  "Midshipman  Gordon  and  twelve 
British  sailors,"  odds  the  American  narrator 
already  mentioned, "  signified  their  wish  to  remain 
at  the  Cape,  in  order  to  witness  the  sincerity  of 
their  new  professions,  and  help  the  settlers  to  re[)air 
their  buildings.  Alas !  their  generous  self-devo- 
tion proved  their  death.  Through  toil  and  expo- 
sure they  were  speedily  attacked  with  fever,  and 
in  a  few  weeks,  amid  the  tears  and  grief  of  their 
new-made  friends,  Gordon  and  eight  of  his  men 
were  borne  to  their  last  home." 

Such  was  the  dismal  and  unpromising  com- 
mencement of  Liberian  history,  only  thirty  years 
ago.  From  that  time,  the  condition  of  the  colony 
gradually,  though  at  first  but  slowly,  improved. 
New  settlers  arrived  from  America.  Better  houses 
were  erected,  more  land  was  cleared,  and  cultiva- 
tion was  gradually  extended.  The  colony,  how- 
ever, had  still  many  difficulties  to  surmount  Al- 
though the  settlers  had  been  sent  to  the  coast  of 
Africa  solely  in  order  that  they  might  enjoy  there 
all  the  privileges  of  freemen ;  yet,  strange  to  say, 
their  Government  was  at  first  a  pure  despotism. 


Tho  Society's  agent  had  absolute  sway  in  the 
colony,  and  the  settlers  did  not  possess  even  their 
lands  by  freehold  tenure.  This  state  of  things 
naturally  led  to  dissatisfaction  and  almost  to  mutiny. 
Mr.  Ashmun*s  resolute  assertion  of  the  Society's 
authority  repressed  the  discontent  for  a  time ;  but 
it  was  only  removed  entirely  by  anew  constitution, 
granted  by  the  Society,  by  which  the  colonists 
were,  for  the  first  time,  admitted  to  a  share  in  the 
government  Mr.  Ashmun,  like  many  another 
able  and  energetic  colonial  governor,  is  said  to  have 
doubted  the  expediency  of  yielding  to  the  colo- 
nists so  large  a  share  in  the  management  of  their 
political  affairs ;  but  his  fears  proved  groundless, 
and  he  frankly  declared,  a  year  afterwards,  in 
relation  to  the  annual  election  of  officers,  **  that  it 
was  distinguished  by  an  intelligent  selection  of  the 
most  suitable  men,  which  afforded  the  best  pledge 
of  the  kind  yet  given  of  the  increasing  competency 
of  the  people  for  self-government" 

Then  followed  fresh  wars  with  the  natives,  and 
much  more  hard  fighting,  with  some  '' com- 
mandoes" quite  in  the  South  African  style.  But 
as  the  Liberian  colonists  had  no  troops  from  the 
''mother-country"  to  cripple  their  energies  and 
prevent  them  from  defending  themselves,  they 
made  short  work  of  their  hostilities.  A  quick 
muster  of  volunteers,  a  sudden  march  into  the 
enemy's  territories,  a  vigorous  dash  at  his  stropgest 
fortress  or  his  principal  town,  led  in  every  case  to 
a  speedy  triumph  and  an  immediate  settlement  ot 
difficulties.  The  Liberians  did  not  make  conqae^ ; 
but  it  naturally  happened  that,  as  they  waxed  in 
strength,  and  became  at  last  the  dominant  power 
in  that  region,  the  weak  tribes  about  them  became 
desirous  of  being  received  under  their  protection. 
This  was  invariably  granted,  on  the  sole  condition 
that  they  exchanged  their  own  laws  for  thode  of 
the  colony,  and  became  Liberian  citizens.  Partly 
by  this  mode  of  annexation,  and  partly  by  th^ 
occasional  purchase  of  small  portionsof  territory,  the 
boundaries  of  the  settlement  have  been  gradually 
extended,  until,  as  has  been  already  stated,  they 
embrace  a  coast-line  of  about  four  hundred  miles. 
Taking  into  account,  indeed,  the  sister  colony  of 
"  Maryland,  in  Liberia,"  at  Cape  Palmas,  which 
will,  no  doubt,  in  time  be  incorporated  with  the 
larger  settlement,  not  less  than  five  hundred  miles 
of  the  African  coast  are  at  present  under  the 
control  of  these  colonists  from  America. 

Liberia,  however,  is  now  an  independent  state. 
It  was  never,  in  fact,  regarded  by  the  American 
Grovernment  as  a  dependency,  in  the  political  eenso 
of  the  term.  Its  establishment  was  a  private  under- 
taking of  the  members  of  the  Colonisation  Society. 
Five  yeai*s  ago,  the  circumstances  of  the  oolony 
seemed  to  render  it  desirable  that  the  connexion 
between  its  Government  and  that  society,  which 
had  for  some  time  been  little  mote  than  nominal, 
should  cease  altogether,  and  that  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  secure  for  the  infant  state  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  principal  foreign  powers.  This  o^ed 
was  happily  accomplished.  The  independence  of 
the  colony  was  formally  declared;  a  republican 
constitution  was  adopted ;  a  '*  national  flag,"  con- 
sisting of  six  red  and  five  white  stripes,  with  ''one 
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lone  white  stftr"  in  the  npper  and  inner  angle,  was 
hoisted — and  a  few  weeks  afterwards  it  was  formally 
sainted,  as  the  ensign  of  an  independent  state,  hy 
the  American  squadron  and  a  British  sloop-of-war. 
Tlie  British  and  French  Governments  promptly 
recognised  the  new  republic,  and  formed  liberal 
treaties  with  it.   President  Roberts,  in  1 848,  visited 
the  United  States,  England,  France,  and  Belgium, 
and  was  everywhere  well  received  by  the  authori- 
ties and  the  most    eminent  men  of  the  three 
countries.    The  English  Government  presented  to 
him,  for  the  service  of  his  republic,  a  fine  cutter, 
mounting  four  guns ;  and  he  returned  to  Liberia 
in   her  Majesty's   ship   AmcLzon,   a   passage    in 
which  was  tendered  to  him,  as  a  mark  of  respect 
for  his  office.     The  Liberian  president  is  elected 
every   two  years.      Mr.   Boberts  has  this  year 
entered  on  his  third  term  of  office,  and  his  in- 
augural address  on  the  occasion  has  lately  been 
received  in  this  country.    In  it  he  describes  the 
Fteady  progress  of  the  republic  in   its  internal 
industry  and  general  commerce.    He  announces 
the  success  of  the  efforts  which  had  been  made  to 
adjust  by  arbitration  the  disputes  of  neighbouring 
chiefs.     He  states  that  Prussia  had  recognised  the 
republic,  and  that  two  or  three  other  European 
Governments  had  promised  to  follow  the  escample. 
He  acknowledges  a  present  from    the    British 
Government  of  the  hull  and  part  of  the  machinery 
of  the  British  steam-vessel,  Flamer;  and  men- 
tions the  receipt  of  a  despatch  from  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  which  notified  that,  owing  to  the  desire 
felt  in  this  country  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
Liberian  cotton,  five  of  the  best  kinds  of  cleaning- 
machines  would  be  prepared  and  sent  out     The 
revenue  of  the  colony  for  the  year  1851  is  stated 


frage,  but  have  actually  leavened  with  their  own 
civilisation  and  their  attachment  to  freedom,  order 
and  industry,  a  huge  mass  of  barbarism,  twenty- 
five  times  larger  than  their  own  community.  That 
which  millions  of  intelligent  and  enlightened 
Frenchmen  confess  themselves  unable  to  do  in  their 
own  country,  tliese  poor,  ignorant  sons  of  Africa, 
trained  only  in  the  school  of  American  bondage, 
have  accomplished  without  the  slightest  difficulty. 

But  this  view  of  the  subject  is  not  that  which  is 
at  present  most  intereeting  to  us.  The  question 
recurs,  "  What  is  likely  to  be  the  future  progress 
of  this  remarkable  state,  and  what  influence  will  it 
exercise  in  the  commonwealth  of  nations?"  It 
should  be  mentioned,  as  a  fact  which  may  enable 
us  to  reply  to  this  question,  that  a  lively  interest 
in  Liberia  is  just  beginning  to  be  felt  among  the 
free  people  of  colour  in  the  United  States.  Emi- 
gration to  it  is  gradually  increasing,  and  is  largely 
aided  by  donations  and  bequests  of  wealthy  and 
benevolent  Americans.  There  are  frequent  an- 
nouncements in  the  American  papers  of  the  depar- 
ture of  emigrant  vessels  for  the  African  republic ; 
and  every  one  knows  that  the  stream  of  emigra- 
tion, when  it  has  once  begun  to  set  steadily  towards 
a  new  countxy,  tends  constantly  to  renew  and  ex- 
pand itself,  so  long  as  the  original  attraction  con- 
tinues to  exist.  In  this  case,  the  great  attraction 
is  the  hope  of  escape  from  oppression  and  contempt 
to  freedom  and  the  highest  condition  of  a  citizen ; 
and  this  attraction  will  not  cease  so  long  as  Liberia 
and  America  remain  what  they  are  at  present. 

It  was  at  one  time  considered  preposterous  to 
expect  that  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the 
negro  population  of  the  United  States  would  ever 
be  transported  back  to  the  land  of  their  ancestors. 


at  3*2,039  dollars,  and  the  expenditure  at  34,039   The  notion  that  it  would  be  possible  thus  to  convey 


dollars.  The  excess  of  expenditure  was  occasioned 
by  the  outlay  required  for  protective  purposes,  in 
consequence  of  an  attack  recently  made  by  a 
slave-trading  chief  upon  the  new  settlement  at 
Bassa  Cove.  In  1846,  the  revenue  of  the  colony 
was  only  6,525  dollars.  The  fact  that  this  amount 
has  been  nearly  quadrupled  in  five  years  is  a 
striking  evidence  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
new  republic. 

The  present  population  of  Liberia  is  estimated 
at  t25O,0OO  souls.  But  of  this  number  only  about 
10,000  are  emigrants  from  America.  The  re- 
mainder are  native  Africans,  who  have  voluntarily 
imited  themselves  to  the  original  colonists.  Many 
of  these  have  been  educated  in  the  schools  of  the 
colony,  and  are  in  all  respects  civilised  men.  One 
of  them  was  lately  elected  a  member  of  the  Libe- 
rian Council.  Still  the  remarkable  fact  remains, 
that  only  the  twenty-fifth  part  of  the  present  inha- 
bitants of  Liberia  were  originally  natives  of  a  civi- 
lised country ;  and  even  of  this  small  number  two- 
thirds  were  uneducated  slaves,  and  the  remaining 
third  were  members  of  a  degraded  caste — ^the  Ame- 
rican "free  people  of  colour."  Yet  these  ten 
thousand  freedmen  and  pariahs,  most  of  them 
wholly,  and  all  of  them  in  some  degree  of  African 
descent,  have  been  able  not  only  to  establish  an 
orderly  and  well-governed  republic,  with  a  per- 
fectly free  constitution,  based  |upon  universal  suf- 


three  millions  of  persons  across  the  Atlantic  was 
scouted  as  ridiculous.  But  we  have  seen,  wdthin 
the  last  ten  years,  nearly  two  millions  of  human 
beings  escape  from  famine  and  evictions  in  Ireland 
to  plenty  and  ease  in  America.  This  Irish  emi- 
gration towards  the  west,  moreover,  is  something 
more  than  a  mere  instance  to  prove  the  possibility 
of  a  negro  emigration  in  the  contrary  direction ;  it 
offers,  strange  to  say,  an  urgent  motive  for  the  latter 
movement  The  Irish  emigrants,  spreading  through 
the  southern  states  of  America,  are  everywhere 
taking  the  place  of  the  free  coloured  labourers, 
who  find  themselves  deprived  of  what  w^ere  for- 
merly their  most  valuable  sources  of  livelihood. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  draymen,  porters,  and 
other  out-door  labourers  in  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
were  nearly  all  men  of  colour ;  they  are  now  nearly 
all  white  men,  and  mostly  Irishmen.  The  same 
substitution  is  gradually  taking  place  in  all  the 
southern  towns.  The  coloured  labourers,  thus 
displaced,  must  either  sink  lower  in  poverty  and 
degradation,  or  betake  themselves  across  the  At- 
lantic, to  their  own  "land  of  promise;"  to  that 
country,  indeed,  which  is  to  them  exactly  what 
America  is  to  the  poverty-stricken  Celts  of  Ireland. 
But  from  the  rapid  increase  which  will  thus 
take  place  in  the  population  of  Liberia,  another 
effect  is  likely  to  follow,  which  will  re-act  power- 
fully both  on  America  and  on  this  country.  There 
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is  no  part  of  the  world  in  which  the  chief  tropical 
products  can  be  reared  so  abundantly  and  so  cheaply 
as  in  central  Africa.  Cotton,  coffee,  and  the 
8ugar*cane,  all  of  the  best  quality,  are  found  to 
grow  luxuriantly,  not  only  in  Liberia  but  along 
the  whole  coast,  firom  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Niger.  If  this  coast  and  the  vast 
interior  should  be  hereafter  in  the  possession  of  a 
civilised  nation  of  freemen,  there  can  hardly  be  a 
doubt  that  they  would  be  able  to  supply  all  the 
markets  of  the  globe  with  those  products  cheaper 
than  they  could  be  furnished  by  high-priced  slave- 
labour  from  any  other  country.  Whenever  this 
result  is  achieved,  slavery  will  be  abolished  of 


necessity,  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  in 
Brazil  and  throughout  the  civilised  world.  Judg- 
ing from  the  recent  progress  of  African  colonisation, 
it  seems  highly  probable  that  another  half-century 
will  not  pass  away  before  this  great  consummation 
will  be  attained. 

If  this  reasoning  be  correct,  it  will  perhaps  be 
admitted  that  the  remarkable  expansion  of  the 
Black  Republic  of  Africa  is  a  matter  quite  as  im- 
portant, in  its  bearings  upon  the  welfare  of  the 
human  race,  as  the  equally  remarkable  extinction 
of  that  parti-coloured  republic  whoee  ephemeral 
life  was  trampled  out  under  the  ruthless  heels  of 
its  own  soldiery  in  the  coup  (fetal  of  December. 


LUCK    AND    NO-LUCK. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  THE  AUTHOR  OF  '*  LA  PICCIOLA." 


One  evening  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1749 
two  carriages  rattled  noisily  along  the  road  lead- 
ing from  Paris  to  Versailles;  the  first  was  the 
public  stage,  carrying  but  a  single  passenger,  M. 
Pigafet,  a  man  of  talent,  but  unknown  to  public 
report ;  the  second  a  brilliant  equipage,  drawn  by 
a  pair  of  spirited  horses,  rolled  rapidly  towards 
the  residence  of  royalty,  bearing  tJie  Count  de 

M ,  renowned    throughout  Europe  for  his 

genius,  his  opulence,  and  his  singular  adventures. 
His  noble  coursers  were  in  the  act  of  dashing  past 
the  miserable  hacks  of  the  stage-coach,  when  the 
two  axles  came  in  contact :  the  shock  was  so 
violent  that  the  crazy  stager,  its  conductor,  its 
two  horses  and  single  passenger  rolled  pell-mell 
in  the  middle  of  the  road.  M.  Pigafet,  in  the  fall, 
sprained  his  right  hand ;  the  Count,  naturally  kind 
and  courteous,  made  a  thousand  apologies,  and 
insisted  upon  his  accepting  a  seat  in  his  own  car- 
riage ;  the  coachman  was  indemnified  for  the  mis- 
adventure, and  upon  their  arrival  at  Versailles 
the  Count  sent  for  a  surgeon,  who  administered  to 
the  necessities  of  M.  Pigafet. 

This  gentleman,  touched  with  the  attentions  of 
his  new  host,  and  with  the  evident  chagrin  which 
he  suffered  at  being  the  cause  of  his  trifling  acci- 
dent, endeavoured  to  restore  his  self-complacency, 
and  assured  him  that  the  shock  of  the  two  vehicles 
ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  speed  of  the 
horses,  or  the  carelessness  of  the  driver,  but  rather 
to  the  tenacity  of  his,  M.  Pigafet's,  bad  destiny, 
which,  through  his  whole  career,  had  invariably 
supplied  a  stumbling-block  near  the  goal,  a  rock 
near  the  port. 

"  My  journey  to  Versailles,"  said  he,  "  was  des- 
tined to  destroy  or  realise  a  hope  long  entertained ; 
I  was  upon  the  point  of  success  when  I  am  over- 
ilirown  and  disabled  in  the  public  road ;  it  is  what 
I  might  have  expected ;  all  is  in  order ;  and  it  is 
really  too  much  honour  for  me  to  see  a  noble  Count 
among  the  causes  of  my  thousand  and  one  catas- 
trophes. Hitherto  trifles  have  been  my  over- 
throw ;  ft  bon-mot  closed  the  doors  of  the  Institute 


against  me  for  ever ;  a  paltry  inaect  has  hurled 
me  from  a  throne." 

The  curiosity  of  the  Count  waa  highly  excited 
by  these  words;  he  professed  much  interest  in  the 
fate  of  the  speaker,  sought  to  dissuade  him  from 
drawing  any  sad  presages  from  this  last  accident ; 
and  prayed  him  to  communicate  at  least  a  part 
of  the  surprising  adventures  of  which  he  seemed 
to  have  been  the  victim. 

M.  Pigafet  complied  with  the  request  in  the 
following  words : — 

''  I  was  born  in  Paris.  My  father,  a  man  of 
system,  and  possessed  of  a  moderate  fortune,  hav- 
ing discovered  in  me  some  aptitude  for  study,  pro- 
vided me  with  a  pretty  liberal  cducadon,  hoping 
that  the  practice  of  scientific  pursuits  would  lead 
me  to  the  choice  of  a  profession  in  accordance  with 
my  talents  and  inclination. 

"The  progress  of  nations  from  barbarism  to 
civilisation,  and  the  guiding  power  of  legislation 
throughout  the  whole  process,  struck  my  imagina- 
tion with  considerable  force.  I  made  choice  of 
the  law  for  a  profession — studied  with  ardour  and 
enthusiasm,  and,  passing  my  examination  with 
4clat,  became  an  advocate. 

*^  I  had  already  acquired  some  reputation  amoDg 
my  brethren  when  I  was  called  into  court  to  plead 
a  cause  of  the  justice  of  which  there  could  not  be 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  My  antagonist,  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Bernard,  an  impostor,  if  ever  there 
was  one,  veiling  his  ignorance  and  stupidity  under 
a  false  air  of  modesty,  blundered  through  an  abo- 
minable speech  which  nobody  could  hear  on 
account  of  his  croaking  voice,  or  would  have 
understood  had  they  heard  it.  So  little  attentioa 
was  paid  him  that  private  conversation  was  acidible 
through  the  court,  and  even  on  the  tribnoal  itself. 
My  turn  came :  I  soon  conmianded  the  attention 
of  the  court  and  the  commendation  of  the  pre- 
sident ;  but  in  the  heat  of  argument  a  vehemoit 
gesture  deranged  my  wig,  and  gave  me  an  appear- 
ance so  completely  grotesque  that  an  universal 
laugh  resounded  on  all  sides;  the  mirth  was  fur* 
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ther  increased  by  my  awkward  attempts  to  repair 
the  mischief.  I  not  only  lost  my  canse,  but  when* 
ever  afterwards  I  reappeared  at  the  bar  the  same 
laughter  was  ready  for  my  reception  so  soon  as  I 
ascended  the  tribune.  I  became  disgusted  with 
the  perversity  of  the  public,  and  renounced  a 
profession  in  which  an  equivocal  gestm*e  was 
deemed  sufficient  to  compromise  the  rights  of  the 
widow  and  the  orphan. 

'' Having  some  acquaintance  with  the  natural 
sciences,  and  an  opportunity  offering  for  the  study 
of  medicine,  I  resolved  to  make  that  my  future 
profession.  I  again  studied  wdth  earnestness,  and 
read  with  untiring  industry.  I  made  myself  mas- 
ter of  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  the 
other  authors  of  note  who  flourished  among  the 
ancients,  and  compared  them  diligently  with  the 
theories  and  practice  of  the  moderns.  In  due  time 
I  obtained  my  degree,  and  commenced  practice. 
Conceiving  that  the  system  in  vogue  was  capable 
of  important  improvements,  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
adopt  such  as  were  dictated  by  reason  and  expe- 
rience. I  used  active  agents,  and  set  my  face 
against  all  nostrums.  I  denounced  lotions  and 
elixirs,  iind  repudiated  imaginary  diseases.  I 
attacked  inflammation  with  water,  diet,  and  deple- 
tion ;  and  I  had  the  hardihood  to  decry  Peruvian 
bark,  which  was  then  in  its  apogee.  I  made  a 
thousand  enemies  among  the  apothecaries,  the 
wine-merchautB,  and  my  fellow-practitioners ;  but 
overjoyed  at  the  success  I  obtained  in  several 
desperate  cases,  I  boldly  pursued  my  plan. 

*^  Galled  one  day  to  a  consultation  with  a  new- 
made  medicus,  I  recognised  in  him  the  ex-advocate 
Bernard,  my  old  antagonist.  He  was  again  op- 
posed to  me  as  a  doctor ;  hearing  my  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  patient,  he  declared 
him  a  dead  man  if  his  life  were  confided  to  me. 
The  sick  man  gave  me  his  confidence,  and  profited 
by  so  doing,  for  his  health  was  all  but  re-estab- 
lished, when  one  day,  while  eating  some  grapes  by 
my  order,  a  single  grain  stuck  in  his  throat,  and 
excited  such  a  fit  of  coughing  that  he  was  struck 
with  apoplexy,  and  died  upon  the  spot,'^  to  the 
great  joy  of  Bernard,  who  published  his  predic- 
tion everywhere,  coupled  with  what  he  called  the 
fatal  consequences  of  my  s^^'stem.  Of  course  my 
reputation  suffered,  while  his  own  increased. 
Clamours  arose  against  me  on  every  side ;  in  vain 
I  explained  the  circumstances ;  the  public  would 
not  understand.  To  increase  my  misfortune,  the 
'  Gil  Bias*  of  Lo  Sage  now  made  its  appearance 
in  Paris ;  all  thought  tliey  recognised  in  me  the 
Sangrado  of  the  novel ;  the  soubriquet  was  attached 
to  my  name,  and  at  length  ridicule  completed  that 
ruin  which  an  untoward  chance  had  begun.  In 
France  a  nickname  is  more  fatal  than  a  vile  action ; 
a  wound  from  the  shafts  of  ridicule  never  heals, 
save  in  other  climates  and  under  other  skies.  I 
turned  all  I  was  worth  into  cash,  and,  resolving  to 
make  my  value  known  by  my  absence,  I  volunta- 
rily exiled  myself  from  my  jeering  country. 

"  I  now  resolved  to  devote  myself  and  my  ener- 
gies to  the  pursuits  of  commerce.  With  this  view, 

*  Anocreon  died  from  the  same  cause. 
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after  some  delay,  I  established  myself  at  the 
Antilles,  whither  I  transported  the  productions  of 
the  French  manufactories,  and  sent  in  return  to  my 
countrymen  those  of  the  Autilles.  My  commercial 
speculations  succeeded  beyond  my  expectations; 
in  a  few  years  my  funds,  increased  tenfold,  enabled 
me,  in  the  possession  of  an  ample  fortune,  to  re- 
visit my  native  land  (which  was  still  dear  to  my 
remembrance),  with  no  further  fear  of  the  gibes 
and  slanders  of  my  ancient  rivals.  Hoping  yet 
to  increase 'my  fortune,  I  expended  nearly  the 
whole  of  it  in  a  rich  cargo  of  stuffs  then  much  in 
request  at  Paris,  and  stepping  on  board  with  the 
precious  freight,  enjoyed  in  anticipation  a  thousand 
proj  ects  of  happiness.  The  voyage  was  prosperous ; 
but  on  disembarking  at  the  port,  I  found  the  whole 
of  my  merchandise  eaten  through  and  through  by 
voracious  worms  that  swarmed  in  every  bale.  1 
was  ruined.  The  next  day  a  new  vessel,  consigned 
by  the  identical  Bernard,  who  was  fated  to  pursue 
me  at  every  turn,  arrived,  bearing  the  same  stufl^s ; 
he  had  no  competition  to  fear ;  and,  for  the  third 
time,  he  profited  by  my  disaster. 

"  I  was  now  in  desperation ;  a  Russian  general, 
w^ho  had  been  the  companion  of  my  voyage, 
advised  me  to  travel  for  the  distraction  of  my 
thoughts,  and  proposed  tliat  I  should  accompany 
him  to  his  own  country,  *  where,*  said  he, '  consi- 
dering your  scientific  knowledge,  and  the  protec- 
tion which  our  Government  willingly  accords  to 
the  French,  you  will  not  fail  of  obtaining  advan- 
tageous employment."  I  accepted  his  proposal, 
and  set  out  for  St,  Petersburgh,  where  I  was  soon 
in  intimate  relation  with  the  most  influential  men 
at  court. 

"I  demanded  a  professorship ;  but  all  ideas  were 
then  running  on  a  war  with  Sweden,  and  the 
reply  was,  *  We  want  soldiers,  and  not  professors.* 
I  asked  for  a  post  in  the  judicature ;  but  they  re- 
turned for  answer  that  they  wanted  soldiers  and 
not  judges.  Nothing  daunted,  I  requested  a  place 
in  the  administration ;  and  was  told,  for  the  third 
time,  that  they  wanted  soldiers  and  not  secretaries. 

"  I  returned  to  my  friend  the  general,  who  en- 
gaged me  as  aide-de-camp.  The  w^ar  broke  out. 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  distinguish  myself  in 
several  sharp  actions,  and  was  so  happy  as  to  save 
the  life  of  Marshal  Lascy  in  the  affair  of  Wilman- 
strand.  In  him  I  secured  a  patron,  and  began  to 
encourage  the  hope  of  acquiring  a  military  reputa- 
tion. I  commanded  the  corps  which  was  the  first 
to  force  a  landing  in  the  isle  of  Aland,  and,  peace 
being  concluded,  the  empress  Elizabeth  conde- 
scended to  write  to  me,  informing  me  of  her  ap- 
probation, and  announcing  my  nomination  to  the 
government  of  Astrakan. 

"  Fortune  appeared  now  to  surround  me  with 
favourable  auspices ;  I  desired  nothing  more  than 
the  honour  of  commanding  in  chief  in  an  action 
sufficiently  important  to  prove  my  capacity,  to  win 
myself  a  place  among  the  illustrious  warriors  of 
the  north.  The  occasion  was  not  long  in  coming. 
The  famous  Kouli-Khan,  the  usurper  of  the  throne 
of  Pergia,  then  covered  with  his  hordes  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian.  A  considerable  body  of  in- 
depcDilent  Tartars,  organised  by  him,  menaced  the 
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banks  of  the  Volga.  I  marched  to  meet  them  at 
the  head  of  my  veterans,  the  conqaerors  of 
Sweden,  and  reinforced  by  the  brave  Tartars  of 
Oircassia,  who  had  implored  the  protection  of 
Bussia.  Success  was  to  all  appearance  certain; 
the  Khan  was  far  distant  from  the  field,  and  I  had 
for  opponents,  not  soldiers,  but  brigands,  without 
discipline,  commanded  by  chiefs  without  experi- 
ence. Nevertheless,  I  took  every  possible  precau- 
tion, and  employed  all  the  resources  of  Kussian 
tactics;  I  annoyed  and  fatigued  the  enemy  by 
false  marching  and  dispositions,  and  deceived  them 
by  false  reports.  I  chose  the  most  advantageous 
point  of  attack,  after  having  placed  an  ambuscade 
upon  their  flank,  which  was  to  make  a  diversion 
should  they  obtain  any  temporary  success,  or  crush 
them  in  the  retreat. 

"Would  you  believe  it,  my  dear  Oount,  I  was 
beaten !  In  the  middle  of  the  action,  when  the 
hostile  battalions  already  staggered  and  prepared 
fer  flight,  a  north-east  wind  arose,  and  bore  into 
our  ranks  a  cloud  of  dust  so  dense  and  tormenting 
that  every  eye  was  blinded,  and  we  could  not  dis- 
tinguish our  allies  from  adversaries.  Russians  and 
Circassians  went  to  loggerheads  together;  the 
enemy,  recalled  to  the  combat  by  the  advantage  of 
their  position,  vanquished  us  without  trouble,  after 
having,  heaven  knows  how  !  destroyed  the  ambus- 
cade which  I  had  laid  so  cunningly.  Thus  the 
hope  of  a  great  name,  the  favour  of  an  empress,  and 
the  fruits  of  years  of  glory  and  peril,  all  were  torn 
from  my  grasp  by — dust.  The  dust  outweighed 
the  superiority  of  my  troops,  the  wisdom  of  my 
measures,  and  the  foresight  I  had  displayed.  But 
judge  what  was  my  horror  and  indignation  when 
I  learned  that  these  miserable  vagabonds,  my  con- 
auerors,  had  been  commanded  during  the  action  by 
tnat  eternal  Bernard,  whom  I  ever  encountered  in 
the  hour  of  misfortune.  I  cannot  explain  to  you 
by  what  chance  he  found  himself  in  Asia,  the  chief 
of  a  horde  of  bandits ;  indeed,  I  do  not  know.  I 
had  little  leisure  to  think  of  him  at  such  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  enough  to  do  to  take  care  of  myself. 
The  government  of  Astrakan  was  lost  to  me  for 
ever ;  and  fearing  something  worse  than  disgrace 
ifl  returned  to  St.  Petcrsburgh,  I  abandoned  the 
army  and  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  France. 

^*  Here  I  arrived  just  in  time  to  attach  myself  to 
a  colonial  company,  then  organising  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploring  the  coasts  of  Guinea  from  the 
river  Volta  to  that  of  Jakkim,  and  soon  found  my- 
self on  board  the  first  vessel  which  set  sail  on  that 
expedition. 

"  After  having  sojourned  some  time  in  the  fertile 
country  of  Jonydah,  perceiving  that  my  compa- 
nions, whom  I  had  too  favourably  considered  as  so 
many  modem  Argonauts  destined  to  carry  the 
benefits  of  civilisation  to  a  barbarous  people,  con- 
fined their  whole  attention  to  the  traffic  in  slaves, 
I  resolved  myself  to  endeavour  to  realise  the 
honourable  intentions  which  I  had  generously  at- 
tributed to  them.  I  traversed  the  territory  of 
Ardra,  and  penetrated  the  region  beyond.  The 
first  native  Africans  whom  I  discovered  in  this  ex- 
cursion fled  at  my  approach,  plainly  terrified  at 
my  appearance ;  but  they  soon  returned  in  greater 


numbers,  and  raising  piercing  cries,  surrounded 
me  on  all  sides,  seized,  and  bound  me  with  cords, 
and  conducted  me  to  the  presence  of  their  chief. 
I  was  in  the  kingdom  of  Dahomey,  which  had 
never  before  received  the  visit  of  a  European. 

''  The  great  Dahomey,king  of  the  country,  seemed 
himself  cdmost  frightened  at  my  aspect ;  he  recol- 
lected, however,  as  I  afterwards  understood»that  hia 
grandfather,  Trudo  Audati,  the  Cid  of  this  part  of 
Africa,  had  often  told  him  that  men  with  white 
skins  had  fallen  into  his  power  in  the  course  of 
his  conquests.  This  idea  re-assured  him,  and  pro* 
bably  saved  my  life ;  though  for  a  long  time  it  waa 
plain  he  regarded  me  more  as  a  demon  than  a 
man.  In  a  few  months^  thanks  to  the  paacity  of 
words  and  simplicity  of  construction  of  the  jai^a 
spoken  by  savages,  I  was  in  a  condition  to  con- 
verse with  him.  Initiated  by  me  into  the  myste- 
ries of  EiUropean  civilisation,  he  accorded  me  his 
favour.  A  terrible  malady  from  the  hJtel  effscts 
of  which  I  saved  him  by  cold  water,  diet^  and  de- 
pletion, strengUiened  his  aittadiment  I  became 
his  intimate  counsellor,  and  hoped  U>  be  regartled 
one  day  as  the  beneficent  legislator  of  a  country 
by  my  means  rescued  from  barbarism.  This  hope 
rewarded  me  for  my  past  calamities^  aad  I  exerted 
every  means  in  my  power  to  abolish  in  Dahomey 
the  bloody  and  atrocious  superstitions  that  every 
where  prevail  in  the  African  continent. 

The  King,  endowed  wnth  good  faculties  and  aa 
excellent  disposition,  entered  laigely  into  my  pro- 
jects; but  his  preposterous  faith  in  his  fetidies 
opposed  continual  obstacles  to  my  philaathFopic 
view8»  I  prevailed,  nevertheless.  The  immolar- 
tion  of  slaves  upon  the  tombs  of  their  masters,  toge- 
ther with  their  most  i&ithful  wives,  ceased  under 
my  administration ;  human  victims  were  no  loi^^ 
offered  up  to  senseless  gods  of  wood  and  stone  ; 
error  and  crime  were  no  longer  confounded  by 
punishments  disproportioned  to  the  offence ;  the 
armies,  were  recruited  without  forcible  abductio& 
of  the  industrious  population;  agricnlUire,  for- 
merly  left  to  the  sole  care  of  the  women,  feeble 
and  oppressed,  became  the  occupation  of  the  men,, 
who  ceased  to  consider  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  un- 
worthy of  their  efforts^  when,  they  had  once  tasted 
tlie  wealth  and  luxury  with  which  nature  rewarded 
their  endeavours. 

"  The  best  efiects  followed  upon  diese  changes; 
the  King  candidly  attributed  to  me  the  unwonted 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  his  subjects.  He  te^> 
tified  a  wish  to  share  with  me  the  sovereign  power ; 
and  a  proposition  which  he  made  to  that  effect 
before  tiie  Grand  Council  of  the  nation,  was  re- 
ceived with  universal  acclamations  of  joy.  Nothing 
remained  but  to  proceed  with  my  installation^ 
From  time  immemorial  the  consecration  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Dahomey  has  consisted  in  prome- 
nading them  before  the  people  and  the  army 
mounted  upon  a  superb  white  elephant,  one  of  the 
fetishes  of  the  country,  aocompanied  by  the  priests. 
who,  judging  according  to  the  behaviour  of  the 
beast,  prognosticate  the  splendour  and  duration  of 
the  rising  reign.  Let  mv  fate  he  a  wanting  to 
legislators !  I  had  thought  it  right  to  respect  tho 
ancient  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  had  erected 
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my  new  code  iip«^n  the  basis  of  the  old  one,  and 
JQst  as  [  wos  on  the  point  of  reaping  ray  reward,  a 
pahry  superstition  overthrew  the  whole  edifice. 

"  An  insondo,  an  insignificant  insect  about  the 
size  of  an  emmet,  bnt  the  redoubtable  enemy  of 
the  elephant,  had  insinuated  itself  into  the  trunk 
of  the  one  which  was  to  carry  me  in  triumph. 
The  animal,  irritated  by  its  lively  sting,  showed  at 
first  certain  marks  of  impatience,  which  excited 
the  astonishment  of  the  people ;  bnt  an  increase  of 
torment  soon  roused  his  fury  to  the  most  violent 
degree;  he  bellowed  forth  honible  cries,  reared 
and  staggered  with  indescribable  rage,  and  finished 
by  dashing  out  his  brains  against  a  rock.  The 
attendants  withdrew  me  from  the  dianger,  but  a 
still  greater  peril  awaited  me.  The  priests  de- 
clared me  not  only  unworthy  of  the  throne,  but  of 
life ;  that  the  prosperity  of  the  state  was  compro- 
mised ;  andf  that  my  innovations  had  aroused  the 
wrath  of  the  dead  hero,  Trudo  Audati,  and  the 
mortal  gode  of  Dahomey  t 

"  The  king  loved  me ;  he  owed  me  his  life ;  but 
the  death  of  hisf  fetish  akrmed  his  superstition. 
He  hesitated  some  time ;  but  gratitude  prevailed, 
and  he  commuted  my  pxmishment  to  exile,  having 
first  administered  a  severe  bastinado,  as  a  salvo  to 
his  conscience. 

"  I  learned  afterwards  that  the  people  of  Daho- 
™^y  Tegretted  my  loss ;  that  they  even  sent  to  the 
neighbouring  kingdom  of  Jonydah  to  endeavour 
to  recall  me;  but  I  had  quitted  the  coast  of 
Guinea.  Believing  to  replace  me  by  a  man  of  the 
same  colour,  they  made  a  proposal  to  a  European 
whom  they  accidentally  encountered,  which  the 
stranger  accepted;  the  services  which  I  had  rendered 
were  reckoned  to  him,  and  he  reaped  a  harvest  of 
riches  and  honours.     Of  course;  the  stranger  was 

Bernard !     If  I  had  loved  revenge,  I  should 

have  rejoiced  at  the  accident  which  placed  my  un^ 
grateful  subjects  in  the  power  of  an  intriguing  im- 
postor without  capacity. 

"  What  more  shall  I  say,  my  dear  Count  ?  I  re- 
turned to  France,  and  commenced  author,  hoping 
to  find  In  the  cultivation  of  letters  that  repose  and 
consolation  for  which  I  had  long  sighed.  Now, 
thought  I,  my  business  is  with  posterity  only. 
My  contemporaries  soon  undeceived  me.  An  in- 
teresting work  which  I  composed  upon  the  man- 
ners, customs  and  policy  of  the  barbarous  states  of 
Africa,  was  looked  upon  by  the  censor  as  a  satire 
upon  the  several  sovereignties  of  Europe ;  the 
publication  was  forbidden,  and  the  author  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  the  Bastile.  I  now  resolved 
to  write  for  fame.  Since  I  could  not  be  renowned 
08  a  physician,  a  general,  or  a  legislator,  I  hoped 
for  a  place  among  the  poets  of  my  country.  I 
bronght  forth  a  tragedy.  At  the  cost  of  immense 
perseverance,  and  not  a  little  expense,  I  succeeded 
in  getting  it  upon  the  stage.  At  the  third  scene, 
ere  the  plot  was  yet  developed,  a  joker  in  the 
parterre  put  an  end  to  my  hopes  by  a  facetious 
I)arody  of  one  of  my  couplets,  which  set  the  house 
in  a  roar.  It  was  impossible  to  proceed  with  the 
representation,  and  a  ballet  supplied  the  place  of 
the  remainder. 

"  At  this  period  Bernard  had  returned  to  Paris, 


and  lived  inthe  quiet  enjoyment  of  ahigh  reputation 
as  a  warrior,  legislator  and  philosophic  traveller. 

"  Wishing  to  repair,  as  far  as  possible,  my 
theatrical  disaster,  I  endeavonred  to  assemble  at 
my  house,  on  a  certain  evening,  a  party  of  literary 
men  who  should  hear  and  candidly  judge  the 
merits  of  my  piece.  Of  course,  on  that  identical 
night,  Bernard  gave  a  grand  soiree,  at  which  all 
the  literati  of  atiy  note  found  themselves  engaged ; 
the  only  audit<frs  I  could  muster  were  a  few  igno- 
rant yoimg  coxcombs,  with  a  sprinkling  of  the  old 
rcm^  of  the  Regency,  who,  by  dint  of  grimacing, 
yawning  and  snoring,  contrived  to  survive  the 
lecture,  the  duration  of  which  they  avenged  by 
ratifying  the*  decree  of  the  public,  and  unani- 
mously pronouncing  fhe  tragedy  detestable.  I  re- 
signed myself  to  the  decree  ;  but  my  ambition  was 
not  yet  extinct ;  and  an  epic  poem  was  the  fniit  of . 
my  resignation.  Not  a  bookseller  could  I  find 
who  was  willing  to  publish  it ;  and  all  I  got  by 
my  repeated  solicitafaon*  to  the  tribe  was  the  in- 
formation from  one  of  them  that  Bernard'  had 
been  installed  as  a  member  of  I'li'^" academy,  having 
no  other  literary  claim  upon  that  11 1  iistrioiis  society 
than  a  single  quatrain  upon  a  certain  plump  dame, 
whom  Maria  Theresa  condescended  to  call  her 
ffood  friend  and  cousin.^  After  having  exer- 
cised all  these  professions  with  some  talent  and 
unstained  probity,  I  made  the  discovery  that  in- 
triguing mediocrity  stood  the  best  chance  of  suc- 
cess. Had  not  a  man  of  this  stamp  reaped  the 
fruits  of  all  my  endeavours  in  three  quarters  of 
the  globe  ?  I  was  now  becoming  old  ;  I  felt  the 
need  of  a  provision  for  the  future ;  I  decided,  not 
without  pain,  to  follow  the  common  route.  I 
became  a  flatterer,  and  ftreqnented  the  antecham- 
bers of  the  great ;  I  wrote  memorials  for  them,  nud 
complimentary  verses  for  their  mistresses ;  I  made 
myself  friends  among  the  journalists,  the  ministers, 
and  even  the  chamberlains  of  the  king ;  in  a  word, 
I  had  found  zealous  protectors ;  all  the  steps  ne- 
cessary to  obtain  the  post  which  I  solicited,  were 
taken ;  the  road  to  promotion  was  open  before  me ; 
it  only  remained  that  I  should  present  my  petition 
to  the  king.  It  appears  to  me  perfectly  natural 
that  the  hand  which  should  sign  it  is  smitten  with 
impotence.  I  see  my  fate,  and  do  not  complain. 
The  shock  of  our  carriages  has  without  doubt 
overthrown  all  the  restilt  of  my  assiduities  with 
the  great  and  my  compliments  to  the  ladies.  But, 
for  this  once,  I  bear  no  gnidge  to  my  vile  destiny ; 
it  would  be  too  painfiil  for  me  to  reflect  that  the 
only  condemnable  action  of  my  life  should  have 
resulted  in  success.  There  is  no  misfortune  from 
which  good  may  not  ensue  if  we  regard  it  aright. 
If  my  numberress  catastrophes  have  injured  my 
fortune  and  my  reputation,  fragile  and  perishable 
treasures,  they  have  at  least  developed  and  en- 
larged the  sphere  of  my  intelligence,  in  constrain- 
ing me  to  exercise  my  faculties  in  different  ways 
and  among  different  people ;  they  have  taught  mo 
never  to  la^sh  my  esteem  or  my  disdain,  without 
a  profound  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  and  not 
upon  vain  appearances;  for  there  must  exist  in  the 
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world  many  men  of  merit  and  ability  whom  un- 
favourable circumfitancee  or  untoward  events  have 
thrown,  as  they  have  me,  into  the  obscure  ranks 
of  the  needv  and  the  unknown.  The  eclat  of 
great  titles  and  great  reputations  no  longer  deceives 
one  who  has  so  often  experienced  how  trifling  a 
thing  may  suffice  to  erect  or  destroy  them.  Did 
not  the  shape  of  Cleopatra*s  nose,  as  Pascal  ob- 
served, make  the  glory  of  Augustus,  the  ruin  of 
Anthony,  and  change  the  face  -of  the  world? 
Does  not  Duclos  tell  us  that  the  vermin  that  infested 
the  Roman  conclave,  by  expediting  the  votes  of  the 
cardinals,  have  often  defeated  the  grossest  bribery 
and  seduction,  and  placed  on  the  papal  throne 
those  who  would  otherwise  never  have  filled  it  ? 
A  child  playing  with  a  pair  of  spectacle  lenses  gives 
rise  to  the  discovery  of  myriads  of  new  suns  and 
systems.  A  falling  apple  demonstrates  to  Newton 
the  laws  of  the  universe,  and,  further,  reveals  to 
him  the  extent  of  his  mighty  genius.  A  grain  of 
sand  in  the  glands  of  Cromwell  changes  the  fate 
of  England,  and  re-establishes  the  Stuarts  upon 
the  throne ;  a  blow  from  a  whip  deposes  James 
the  Second ;  and  did  not  the  absence  of  a  comma 
decide  the  violent  death  of  the  predecessor  of 
Edward  the  Third  ? 

"  As  for  me,  who  seem  to  have  been  cast  upon 
the  world  to  prove  the  influence  that  the  most 
contemptible  causes  can  exercise  upon  the  destiny 
of  man,  a  false  gesture,  a  nick-name,  the  pip  of  a 
grape,  a  worm,  the  dust  of  the  earth,  an  insect,  a 
censor  of  the  press — have  not  these  arrested  my 
steps  in  the  various  roads  that  lead  to  wealth  and 
honour  ?  I  might  have  been  a  fatalist,  but  that  I 
abhor  the  doctrine  of  fools.  Wretched  indeed  is 
that  folly  which  refuses  to  recognise  infinite  wis- 
dom in  things  minute,  the  imperceptible  ma- 
chinery of  a  grand  work.  The  harmony  of  the 
universe  is  upheld  by  the  power  of  apparent 
irregularities.  I  will  not  complain ;  all  is  right; 
nothing  is  useless  or  contemptible.  A  single 
atom,  like  the  cipher  in  arithmetic,  may  assume 
importance  from  its  position ;  everything  has  its 
period  of  action,  and  may  become  a  lever  in  its 
turn ;  everything  has  been  created  to  sustain  the 
eternal  reaction  of  good  and  evil,  which  alone  gives 
motion  and  life  to  the  world." 

Here  M.  Pigafet  concluded.     The  Count  de 

M having  listened  with  gravity  to  his  long 

narration  thus  replied : 

"  Your  history  has  much  interested  me,  and  has 
surprised  me  far  more  than  you  can  imagine. 
Your  philosophy,  nevertheless,  my  good  friend, 
does  not  appear  to  have  taught  you  that,  though 
unmerited  misfortune  may  overtake  a  man  without 
disgracing  him,  yet  the  blind  goddess  often  smiles 
upon  men  unworthy,  perhaps,  of  her  favours,  but 
incapable,  also,  of  seeking  them  through  the  chan- 
nels of  baseness  or  intrigue.  I  am  Bernard — that 
Bernard  who  profited  by  your  disasters  without 
having  caused  them;  who  was  sometimes  your 
rival,  but  never  your  enemy ;  who  obtained  a  wide 
reputation  without  having  sought  it ;  who  arrived 
at  honours  without  ambition;  and  who  has  no 
cause  to  blush  either  for  his  own  prosperity  or 
your  misfortune." 


Here  M.  Pigafet  made  a  sudden  movement,  as 
though  he  would  interrupt  the  Count;  but  the 
latter,  imploring  silence  by  a  gesture,  continued 
thus :  ''  I  am  going  in  my  turn  to  make  the  re- 
cital of  the  principal  events  of  my  life ;  I  shall  be 
brief,  my  history  being  but  the  completion  of 
your  own. 

''  It  is  well  to  follow  one*B  natural  vocation  in 
the  choice  of  a  profession ;  but  as  I  never  had  any 
particular  vocation  for  one  thing  more  than  an- 
other, I  complied  with  the  desire  of  my  father, 
and  became  an  advocate  to  please  him ;  but  if  I 
was  without  eloquence  I  was  also  without  conceit, 
and  I  soon  perceived  that  the  talents  of  an  orator 
had  been  denied  me  by  nature.  From  thcucc 
arose  that  timidity,  anxiety  and  physical  feeble- 
ness which  struck  you  so  much  in  my  first  plea. 
The  accident  to  your  wig  caused  me  to  take  part 
in  the  general  laugh.  I  was  wrong,  there  can  be 
no  doubt;  but  one  is  not  always  master  of  one's 
self,  and  your  figure  really  was  irresistibly  comic. 
The  unexpected  success  which  I  obtained  upon 
that  occasion  did  not,  however,  blind  me  to  my 
defects ;  for,  some  days  after,  one  of  my  uncles,  a 
rich  and  fashionable  physician,  having  proposed 
to  make  me  his  legatee,  with  the  proviso  that  I 
should  put  myself  in  a  condition  to  inherit  at  once 
his  fortune  and  his  profession,  I  became  a  medical 
man  to  please  my  uncle  as  I  had  become  an  advo- 
cate to  please  my  father.  I  knew  just  as  much  of 
curative  science  as  it  was  necessary  to  know  to 
assume  the  doctorial  robe.  I  knew  just  what  I 
had  learned  by  books,  nothing  beyond ;  and  all 
innovation  appeared  to  me  as  sacrilege.  Judge 
how  indignant  I  felt  at  beholding  you  doing 
violence  to  the  sacred  routine!  I  launclied  my 
prediction  of  death  like  an  anathema ;  the  pip  of 
the  grape  caused  me  to  triumph.  But  even  that 
gave  me  no  relish  for  the  calling ;  and  my  uncle 
dying  just  then,  I  inherited  his  fortune,  abdicated 
his  profession,  and  resolved  to  pass  my  life  in  the 
dol^  far  niente,  the  sole  object  of  my  lazy  am- 
bition. 

"My  steward,  who  was  well  versed  in  com* 
merce,  prevailed  upon  me  to  invest  a  part  of  my 
funds  in  a  particular  article.  I  complied  with  his 
request,  and  had  no  cause  to  complain.  The  worm 
which  destroyed  your  cargo  contributed  to  the 
sale  of  mine.  There  being  no  question  of  com- 
plicity, I  need  say  no  more  on  this  head.  As  the 
years  rolled  on  I  began  to  be  tired  of  doing 
nothing,  and  resolved  to  travel  for  amusement. 
I  had  learnt  from  the  marvellous  accounts  of  the 
poets  that  the  East  was  the  empire  of  roses  and 
of  beauty:  so  being  always  an  admirer  of  fine 
flowers  and  beautiful  faces,  I  set  out  for  Persia, 
having  re-read  my  poets  and  the  Thousand'>atKl* 
One  Nights,  that  I  might  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  country  I  was  going 
to  visit. 

*'  I  saw  there  few  roses,  and  not  a  single  fair 
face;  but,  on  the  contrary,  general  misery ,  tem>r, 
and  massacre.  Eouli  Khan,  otherwise  Nadir 
Shah,  was  tlicn  in  the  eclat  of  his  glory.  an«l  I  was 
compelled  to  fly  before  his  bands,  which  ravage- 1 
the  country.     I  took  refuge  among  the  indejvL- 
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dent  Tartars,  who  at  first  were  going  to  cat  off 
my  nose  and  ears ;  but  having  found  upon  my  left 
side  a  little  mole^  regarded  by  them  as  the  certain 
presage  of  fortune  and  success,  they  changed 
their  intention,  and  named  mc  general-in-chief  of 
the  troops  which  were  then  assembling  to  second 
the  efforts  of  the  Nadir  against  Russia. 

"  My  dear  Pigafet,  you  know  as  well  as  I  how 
the  affair  proceeded ;  but  you  do  not  know  that, 
having  nothing  warlike  in  my  composition,  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  action  I  began  to 
provide  for  my  own  safety,  and  put  spurs  to  my 
horse  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  fray.  A  part 
of  my  troops,  full  of  confidence  in  my  mole,  fol- 
lowed my  movements,  and  entered  with  me  a  little 
wood  of  palms,  where,  by  the  greatest  chance,  we 
came  upon  your  superb  ambuscade,  who  not  being 
prepared  to  receive  us,  laid  down  their  arms  at 
our  unexpected  appearance.  A  cloud  of  dust, 
which  then  arase,  compelled  us  to  retrace  our 
steps.  We  found  your  forces  in  the  greatest  dis- 
order, and  fighting  against  each  other;  quietly 
witnessing  the  contest  for  some  time,  we 
had  no  difficulty  in  putting  you  to  the  rout.  I 
was  led  back  in  triumph  by  my  Tartars,  who 
were  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  my  valour — and 
my  mole. 

''  I  had  a  good  share  of  the  booty  ;  but,  tired  of 
war,  as  I  had  been  of  doing  nothing,  I  secretly 
quitted  my  brave  Tartars,  and  returned  to  Europe. 
After  a  short  period  of  relaxation,  I  had  again 
need  of  excitement ;  and  hardly  knowing  why,  I 
joined  that  colonial  society  whose  projects  so 
amazingly  deceived  yon.  This  time  I  travelled 
in  search  neither  of  roses  nor  beauty,  but  of  some- 
thing more  substantia],  which  we  expected  to  find 
on  the  Guinea  Coast.  I  voyaged  to  Africa  as  the 
principal  director  of  the  speculation.  Onr  affairs 
were  prosperous,  and  promised  to  be  still  more  so; 
for  we  had  certain  information  that  immense  mines 
of  gold  existed  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 
But  the  difficulty  arose  how  to  obtain  a  footing 
among  these  barbarous  nations,  who  mostly  had 
the  reputation  of  cannibals.  I  was  revolving  this 
possibility  in  my  mind  when  I  was  suddenly 
accosted  by  the  deputation  from  the  Grand 
Dahomey,  who  upon  inspecting  the  colour  of  my 
visage,  proposed  that  I  should  return  with  them. 
I  took  care  not  to  lose  so  good  an  opportunity. 
The  descendant  of  Trudo  Audati  received  me  with 
the  most  lively  demonstrations  of  joy  and  friend- 
ship; he  offered  to  immolate  a  thousand  slaves 
in  token  of  his  respect,  and  to  give  me  six  hundred 
black  wives  for  my  domestic  felicity.  I  thanked 
him  for  his  good  intentions;  told  him  that  to  spare 
life,  not  destroy  it,  would  do  me  most  honour ; 
and  assured  him  that  he  had  far  too  great  an 
opinion  of  my  merits  if  he  estimated  my  con- 
nubial establishment  on  so  extensive  a  scale.  He 
replied,  with  much  politeness,  that  my  humanity 
and  modesty  pleased  him;  yet,  nevertheless,  he 
had  two  thousand  wives,  and  they  gave  him  no 
^ncern.  He  asked  my  name,  and  when  he  heard 
^t  I  thought  he  would  have  prostrated  himself 
before  me;  for  berr-nahr,  as  you  know,  in  the 
language  of  the  country  signifies  most  divine.  We 


became  the  best  friends  in  the  world.  He  loved 
you  sincerely,  and  charged  me  to  revise  your  code 
of  laws,  which  had  fallen  into  some  discredit 
through  the  accident  of  the  imondo,  I  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  alter  the  arrangement,  and  published 
them  again  under  the  new  denomination  of  the  Code 
Bernard,  or  herr-nahr,  which  gave  entire  satisfac- 
tion to  the  people,  who  conceived  the  best  opinion 
of  me.  At  length,  having  profited  by  my  repu- 
tation to  amass  a  very  considerable  amount  of  gold, 
which  the  king  freely  bestowed,  I  quitted  Africa, 
escorted  by  the  benedictions  of  the  people,  and 
overwhelmed  with  riches  and  honours — and 
returned  to  France. 

*'  Upon  my  return  to  Paris,  I  became  the  object 
of  general  curiosity.  I  was  the  modem  Cicero 
and  Hippocrates,  the  hero  of  the  Volga,  and  the 
Lycurgus  of  Africa,  because — my  fortune  was 
known  to  be  immense.  My  vanity  was  soothed 
with  the  incense  of  flattery ;  my  genius  and  talents 
were  on  every  lip :  and  patrons  abounded  because 
I  stood  in  no  need  of  any.  My  friends  persuaded 
me  that  the  ex-King  of  Dahomey  should  at  least 
be  a  Count  of  France,  and  to  please  them  I  pur- 
chased the  dignity.  They  assured  me  that  it  w*as 
in  good  taste  to  cultivate  the  society  of  literary 
men,  and  to  please  them  I  gave  soirees  and  sup- 
pers, at  which  all  the  world  attended.  They  fur- 
ther insisted  that  a  man  of  my  vast  genius  ought 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Academy  ;  and  upon 
the  strength  of  a  single  quatrain,  which  I  had 
made,  heaven  knows  how,  upon  the  Marchioness 
de  Pompadour,  I  was  received  into  the  academy. 

"  You  see,  my  dear  sir,  how,  without  intrigue, 
without  cabal,  led  on  step  by  step,  by  fortune  or 
chance,  impelled  by  the  secondary  causes  which 
created  your  calamities,  seconded  by  my  mole,  my 
namd,  the  colour  of  my  skin,  my  soirees,  and  my 
suppers,  I  have  honestly  arrived  at  such  a  state  of 
prosperity ;  always  at  your  heels,  to  collect  the 
spoils  of  your  shipwreck,  and  always  inclined 
nevertheless  to  succour  and  console  you  had  I  been 
aware  of  your  existence  and  your  misfortunes.  You 
were  racing  in  pursuit  of  wealth  and  reputation, 
which  were  both  running  after  me ;  let  us  hope 
that  henceforth  their  favours  will  be  more  equally 
bestowed,  and,  that  far  from  injuring  you,  I  may 
be  present  at  the  goal  of  your  desires  to  remove 
the  stumbling-block  from  your  path — at  the  port, 
to  warn  you  from  the  rock." 

The  speakers  embraced  each  other  warmly,  as 
if  to  reconcile  their  contrary  destinies ;  and  M. 
Pigafet  felt  ashamed  of  the  unjust  opinion  he  had 
formed  of  a  man  so  polite  and  sympathising  as  the 
Count 

"  What  motive  brought  you  to  Versailles  ?'*  at 
length  said  his  new  friend. 

"I  have  the  promise  of  the  minister,"  replied 
M.  Pigafet,  "  for  the  appointment  of  counsellor  of 
state,  now  vacant." 

At  these  words  Bernard  started.  "  The  appoint- 
ment of  counsellor  of  state  !"  cried  he,  "  why,  it 
was  given  to  me  this  morning  by  the  minister 
himself  I" 

]VI.  Pigafet  replied  coolly,  **  I  ought  to  have 
expected  it;  it  is  quite  according  to  rule." 
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Fkbtile  soils,  abuudant  raw  materials,  rivers, ' 
harl>oars,  healthy  climate,  and  an  industrious ! 
people,  are  the  prime  natural  elements  of  national 
prof^perity,  weaitli,  and  power.  The  natural  dis- 
advantages of  some  countries,  such  as  Holland, 
are  often  overcome  by  the  skill,  wisdom,  and  in- 
diL«try  of  the  inhabitants.  Other  countries,  again, 
with  every  natural  advantage,  and  the  elements 
of  wealth,  remain  in  an  unimproved  and  uncivilised 
stAte,  from  the  folly,  the  ignorance,  the  govern* 
ment,  and  the  religion  of  the  people. 

The  geographical  position  of  Portugal  is  even 
superior  to  that  of  Spain ;  and  in  point  of  situation, 
extending  along  the  ocean,  is  exceedingly  inconve- 
nient to  the  latter ;  the  principal  rivers  of  which 
find  their  way  to  the  sea  only  through  the  former. 
The  physical  aspect  of  Portugal  closely  resembles 
that  of  Spain ;  the  mountains,  like  Uie  rivers  of 
the  one,  intersecting  the  other  kingdom.  The  pre- 
vailing features  that  present  themselves  in  the  con- 
figuration of  the  former  are,  a  sea-coast  occasion- 
ally irregular,  but  not  deeply  indented;  rivers, 
mountains,  and  rich  valleys ;  two  great  plains,  one 
south  of  the  Douro,  the  other  south  of  the  Tagus ; 
luxuriant  vegetation ;  the  most  slovenly  husbandry ; 
dirty  habitations,  scarcely  any  roads,  and  gene- 
rally a  naturally  rich  soil  and  picturesque  country. 

The  soil  of  Portugal  yields,  or  should  yield,  all 
the  productions  common  to  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
the  best  vines,  which  forms  the  principal  branch  of 
agricultural  industry;  wheat,  maize,  and  other 
grains  grow  in  the  greatest  perfection ;  yet  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  sea-coast  have  for  centuries  depended 
chiefly  on  other  countries  for  bread.  From  the 
want  of  roads  and  the  means  of  transport,  it  has 
been  found  cheaper  to  buy  com  grown  iu  foreign 
countries  and  import  it  by  sea,  for  consumption 
in  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  tban  to  bring  grain 
from  the  interior  of  Portugal.  Although  equally 
rich  in  minerals  as  Spain,  scarcely  any  mines 
are  worked.  The  salt  of  St.  Ubes  (exported 
in  great  quantities)  must  be  considered,  in  respect 
to  labour,  as  manufactured  by  the  sun.  The  Tagus, 
Douro,  and  other  rivers  of  Portugal,  open  a  most 
important  inland  navigation,  susceptible  of  im- 
provement by  the  formation  of  roads  and  canals, 
neither  of  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  The 
harbours  liave  sand-bars  at  their  entrances,  which 
render  their  channels  intricate.  Lisbon,  however, 
which  is  commodious  and  safe,  will  admit  the 
largest  ships.  Oporto  has  water  over  the  bar  for 
vessels  of  300  to  400  tons;  the  other  harbours  are, 
Vianna,  Aveiro,  Figueira,  Setubal  or  St  Ubes, 
Faro;  Lajos,  and  Tavira. 

The  Madeiras  and  Azores  are  important,  as  pro- 
ducing, in  great  abundance,  grapes,  oranges,  and 
other  fruits;  and  having  harbours,  or  rather  shelter 
for  shipping.     The  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  Mo- 


zambique, and  Angola,  the  small  eettlements  of 
Goa,  Macao,  &c.,  in  the  East,  are  considered,  at 
present,  as  of  little  benefit  to  Portugal  The  popu- 
lation, in  1798,  is  stated  to  have  been  3,683,000, 
exclusive  of  Madeira  and  tlie  Azores.  By  the 
census  of  1844,  the  population  of  Portugal  proper 
is  stated  to  be  3,412,500 ;  Madeira,  116,200 ;  the 
Azores,  214,300 ;  colonies  in  Africa  and  the  East, 
139,640 ;  toUl,  5,134,640.  But  this  census  was 
prepared  from  the  most  loose  and  absurd  estimates. 

The  Portuguese  fleet  consists  of  only  one  ship 
of  the  line  of  80  guns,  5  frigates  of  44  to  50  guns, 
8  corvettes,  and  11  gun-brigs ;  7  schooners  and  7 
to  10  steam-ships.  The  regular  army  ia  ataled  to 
consist  of  a  total  force  of  28,000  men. 

Portugal,  after  the  decline  of  the  feudal  power, 
and  her  subjugation  under  Philip  II.,  became  an 
absolute  arbitrary  government  The  tyranny  <^ 
the  monarchy  and  the  most  corrupt  intrignee  have 
long  overruled  all  other  considerations  and  in- 
terests. The  Marquis  of  Pombal  chiefly,  and  a 
few  others  who  held  places  in  the  ministry,  en- 
deavoured, with  partial  success,  to  reecue  the 
kingdom  from  tyranny  and  degradation.  Corrup- 
tion, however,  prevailed;  justice  was  poUut^. 
The  judges,  with  wretched  salaries,  were  influenced 
by  bribery ;  and  the  nobles,  who  are  divided  into 
two  branches,  the  Titulado9  and  the  Hidaljfoi^ 
held  the  peasantry  in  slavish  subjection. 

The  shameful  state  of  misgovemment  and  in- 
justice continued  until  the  French,  under  the 
Empire,  entered  the  country,  and  until  the  Bra- 
ganza  family  were  restored;  when  Portugal, 
imitating  Spain,  compelled  her  king  to  grant  a 
representative  constitution.  A  counter-revolution 
established  abeolutisuL  Don  Pedro  separated 
Brazil  from  Portugal,  reserving  the  former  to 
himself,  and  granting  to  the  latter  a  charter.  The 
usurpation  of  Miguel  and  despotism  followed. 
Don  Pedro  finally  expelled  the  usurper  and  re- 
stored the  charter,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  his 
daughter. 

By  the  constitutional  diarter,  the  Legislatnre 
consists  of  a  House  of  Peers  and  a  House  of 
Representatives.  The  eligibility  of  deputies  and 
el6ct4)rd  can  scarcely  yet  be  defined  in  the  still 
unsettled  state  of  the  Government  The  legisla- 
tive proceedings  and  the  acts  of  the  Executive 
Government  are  distinguished  neither  by  profound 
deliberation  nor  judicious  policy — which,  consi- 
dering the  long  misgovemment  and  degradation 
of  the  kingdom,  may  be  easily  accounted  for. 

The  kingdom  is  divided,  according  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  Cortes  in  1823,  into  twelve  provinces* 
twenty-six  comarcas,  and  numerous  ingaldos,  or 
cantons.  But,  as  yet,  these  are  little  more  than 
projected  divisions. 

The  Council  of  State  is  composed  of  seven  or 
more  members.    The  ministerial  department  con- 
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sistfl  of  the  Minister  of  Interior,  Justice^  «nd  a 
section  of  Foreign  Affiiirs,  Finances  and  Public 
Treasnry,  Foreign  Afiairs  and  War,  and  Marine 
and  Oolonies. 

Commerce  has  not  been  so  much  restricted  by 
a  high  tariff  or  prohibitions  as  by  the  mal-adminis- 
tration  of  a  Govemment  which,  by  its  imbecility 
And  tyranny,  broke  down  those  energies  and  that 
spirit  of  adventure  which  at  one  time  Sstingnished 
the  Portagnese  nation.  The  extensive  lands  held 
by  the  monasteries,  and  the  darkening  power  of 


cause  of  national  degradation.  The  separation  of 
Brazil  nearly  completed  the  ruin  of  the  Portugnese 
trade,  which,  in  regard  to  exports,  is  now  chiefly 
limited  to  wine,  fruits,  wood,  cork,  and  salt 


scarcely  any  other  than  the  heavy,  black  and 
spirituous  wines  of  Oporto  instead  of  the  clear 
and  wholesome  wines  of  Bordeaux,  Burgundy, 
and  Champagne. 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  were  advantages  in 
having  a  market  for  our  woollens  in  Portugal ; 
especially  one  of  which,  if  not  the  principal,  was 
the  means  afforded  of  sending  them  afterwards  by 
contraband  into  Spain.  English  woollens,  how- 
ever, found  their  way  extensively  into  Portugal 
before  the  date  of  the  Methnen  treaty,  in  defiance 


the  Church,  have  always  formed  another  chief  of  the  legal  prohibition;   and,  fortunately,  that 


treaty  exists  no  longer  to  shackle  us  in  our  com- 
mercial negotiations  with  other  wine-producing 
countries. 
Portugal  prohibited  the  importation  of  fiour  in 


The  natural  advantages  and  resources  of  the  1783,  and  in  1816  established  rigorous  corn-laws, 
kingdom,  however^  ought  to  enable  Portugal  to ,  Yet  Portugal  has  not  been  rendered  independent 
become  one  of  the  most  important  trading  coun-  of  foreign  countries  for  bread, 
tries  in  Europe.  The  want  of  roads,  the  barbarism  |  The  official  valuations  in  her  recent  tariff  are 
of  the  laws  and  police,  the  consequent  insecurity  complicated,  vexatious,  and  based  capriciously  on 
of  person  and  property,  and  the  general  ignorance  ancient  prices* 

of  the  population,  especially  in  latter  times,  as  to '  Manufactures  are  confined  to  some  coarse  and 
all  the  arts  and  sciences,  do  not  warrant  us  to ,  very  inferior  woollens,  a  few  common  cottons  and 
hope  for  any  early  regeneration  of  this  ancient  linens  of  the  rudest  kind,  silks  and  tapestry  of  in- 
kingdom.  i  genious  and  rather  superior  quality  and  colours. 

Of  all  the  treaties  into  which  England  has  and  a  few  rudely-made  articles, 
entered  with  foreign  states,  none  has  been  so  The  food  of  the  labouring-classes  consists  chiefly 
highly  and  generally  praised  as  that  with  Por-  of  garlic,  dried  fish,  rancid  oil,  goat-cheese,  nuts, 
tagal,  signed  by  Mr.  Methuen  at  Lisbon,  in  and  other  articles  which  are  the  most  easily  ob- 
December,  1703.  Those  who  have  undergone  the  ;  tained.  Undeanliness  and  indolence  prevail.  We 
labour  of  inquiring  fully  into  its  efiects  will  con-  '  attribute  this  to  the  long  misrule  of  the  Govern- 
elude  that  none  has  been  more  generally  per-  ment,  the  general  ignorance  of  the  people,  and 
nicious.  '  the  bigotry  of  the  Church,  far  more  than  to  the 

Treaties  or  conventions  of  commerce  have  been  '  natural  character  of  the  Portuguese,  who  have 
considered  as  contracts,  by  which  one  nation  has  been  greatly  and  unjustly  abused.  Naturally,  they 
endeavoured  to  obtain  an  advantage  from  another,  are  well  disposed  and  tractable.  They  require 
If  the  true  principles  of  trade  were  fully  under-  only  education  and  the  force  of  example  to  re- 
stood,  treaties  for  regulating  international  com-  !  generate  them  so  as  to  class  with  the  more  civilised 
merce  would  become  useless.    The  spirit  of  such   nations  of  Europe. 

conventions  between  one  nation  and  another  dis-  <  The  harbour  or  port  of  Lisbon  is  capacious, 
tinctly  conveys  the  meaning  that  some  others  than  deep  within,  and  convenient,  having  broad  quays, 
the  contracting  states  are  placed  upon  a  less  which  extend  for  more  than  two  miles  in  front  of 
favourable  understanding ;  while  all  exhibit  the  the  city.  The  southern  channel,  over  the  bar,  has 
restrictions  which  commercial  legislation  has,  in  a  depth  of  six  fathoms,  or  thirty-six  feet ;  the 
almost  every  country,  imposed  on  industry,  trade,  north,  four  fathoms, 
enterprise,  and  intercourse.  i      Of  the  small  number  of  sea-going  ships  engaged 

The  Methuen  treaty  stipulated  for  the  admis-  in  the  foreign  trade,  few  belong  to  the  port.  It 
eion  of  English  woollens  (then  prohibited)  into  i  is  not  estimated  that  more  than  fifty  vessels,  of 
Portugal,  in  consideration  of  England  admitting,  i  from  60  to  300  tons,  and  some  larger,  are  now 
*'  for  ever  after,'*  Portuguese  wines  at  two-thirds   engaged  in  trading  with  South  America,  China 


of  the  duty  payable  on  the  wines  of  France. 

This  most  unwise  of  treaties  with  a  country 
having  but  a  small  population,  the  greater  part  of 


and  the  East  Indies,  and  exporting  salt  from  St. 
Ubes  to  Cork,  and  importing  Irish  butter  in  return ; 
from  290  to  320  vessels  are  said  to  be  employed 


whom  were  and  are  poor,  and  unable  to  consume   in  the  coasting-trade.    Formerly,  it  is  stated  that 
any  great  quantity,  comparatively  speaking,   of  about  400  ships  of  from  300  to  600  tons  were 


British  woollens,  gave  rise  to  that  legislation  on 
the  part  of  France  which  has  constituted  a  war  of 
material  injuries  between  both  countries  from  that 
period  down  to  the  present  day. 

With  the  visionary  and  fallacious  object  of  en- 
couraging our  woollen-manufactures,  by  finding 
an  exclusive  market  for  them  in  Portugal,  we 
nearly  prohibited  the  leading  article  which  France 
had  to  interchan^^e  with  us  for  our  manufactures  ; 
and  for   this   purpose  we    consented  to    drink 


employed  in  the  navigation  between  Lisbon  and 
Brazil. 

The  exports  are  wine,  oil,  fruit,  salt,  &c.  The 
imports  are  chiefly  hemp,  flax  and  linens,  from 
Russia ;  iron,  steel,  timber,  pitch,  tar  and  salt-fish, 
from  the  Baltic ;  corn,  linen,  &c.,  from  Germany 
and  Holland;  silks  and  clothing  from  France; 
woollens,  cottons,  hardwares,  coals,  &c.,  from 
England ;  and  cod-fish  from  Newfoundland. 

Lisbon  is  a  free  port,  or  a  port  with  ware- 
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housing  privileges,  and  for  the  admission  of  ships 
of  all  nations. 

Oporto  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Douro,  nearly  two  miles  from  its  mouth,  in 
latitude  41  degrees  10  minutes  north,  and  longitude 
8  degrees  37  minutes  west,  and  175  miles  from 
Lisbon.  The  population  is  estimated  at  from 
78,000  to  8-2,000,  including  the  bourgs  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Douro.  A  convenient  high 
quay  extends  along  the  whole  river-front  of  the 
town.  This  town  is  a  much  cleaner  town  than 
Lisbon,  but  still  far  from  clean  in  the  English 
sense  of  the  word.  It  is  also  considered  a  more 
industrious  place  than  Lisbon,  having  a  few  incon- 
siderable mauufactories  of  leather,  cordage,  silk, 
wool,  linen  and  cotton;  some  tanneries,  soap- 
works,  ship-yards,  and  a  tobacco- manufactory. 
Vessels  of  200  to  300  tons  can  only  pass  over  the 
bar  of  the  Douro  when  it  is  nearly  high  water. 
Vessels  drawing  above  sixteen  feet  water  can 
scarcely  ever  enter  the  river. 

The  Douro  is  navigable  by  river-craft  for  about 
100  miles.  By  this  inland  navigation.  Oporto  has 
long  been  the  great  depot  for  wines,  cork,  wool, 
fruit,  sumach,  oil,  &c,  of  the  countries  watered 
by  the  Douro ;  excepting  those  parts  of  Spain 
through  which  it  flows. 

The  imports  are  manufactured  goods:  corn, 
beef,  cod-fish,  hemp,  timber,  colonial  produce,  <&c. 

Nothing  redounds  to  the  honour  of  a  nation 
more  than  the  maintenance  of  public  credit  Al- 
though the  finances  of  Portugal  are  not  in  a  satis- 
factory condition,  yet  the  Government  has  strug- 
gled and  contrived  to  pay,  but  not  regularly  when 
due,  the  interest  of  the  public  debt  In  this  respect 
Portugal  stands  in  an  eminently  proud  position 


compared  with  Spain,  whose  Qovernments  have 
acted  with  shameless  dishonefiiy  towards  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  ever  since  they  were 
duped  into  lending  £150,000,000  to  save  that 
almost  hopeless  kingdom. 

In  1845,  the  debt  owing  by  the  Qovemment 
of  Portugal  to  its  own  subjects  amounted  to 
31,366,415,943  reis;  and  to  foreign  countries, 
chiefly  England,  42,591,156,004 ;  amounting  alto- 
gether to  73,957,571 ,947  reis,  bearing  an  interest 
of  2,878,026,225  reis ;  or,  in  sterling  money,  a 
total  debt  of  £17,067,132,  bearing  anintereatof 
iS612,074.  At  the  same  date,  there  was  also  a 
floating  debt  of  10,175,154,026  reb,  eqnal  to 
iea,350,000;  and  in  1851  there  were  iasned 
Treasury  Bonds  for  800,000,000  reis,  or  a  sum 
of  £1,333,332. 

The  receipts  for  185*2-3  are  estimated  at 
£2,400,000,  and  the  expenditure  at  £3,015,000, 
showing  a  deficiency  of  £615,000. 

The  public  debt,  as  above  mentioned,  ought  to 
be  of  little  burden  to  a  country  possessing  such 
abundant  natural  resources  as  Portugal.  But  the 
credit  of  that  kingdom  will  not  stand  high  until 
the  dividends  are  paid  on  the  very  day  they  be- 
come due,  and  not,  as  at  present,  until  some  weeks 
elapse.  By  opening  railways  and  other  high  roads, 
and  by  the  introduction  of  a  sound  fiscal  policy, 
and  a  system  of  customs-duties  based  upon  low 
revenue  rates,  Portugal  might  become  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  and  most  wealthy  countriea  in 
Europe.  But  the  Church  smothers  education,  and 
the  Government  is  ignorant,  prejudiced,  and  inca- 
pable. These  two  causes  cramp  the  energies  of  a 
people  whom  intelligence  and  wisdom  might 
train  into  great  industry,  enterprise,  and  trade. 


THE    DAUGHTER    OF    JAMES    L 


0  Countess,  Countess  Palatine, 

I  marvel  what  reward  shall  be 
For  him  that  dries  thy  weeping  eyne. 

And  cheers  thy  fair  face,  sad  to  see  ! 

The  tears  that  from  thine  eyes  down  fall. 
Of  no  capricious  mood  are  they  ; 

For  mimic  feud  in  bow'r  or  hall, 
For  fawn  or  falcon  strayed  away. 

Nor  fabled  woes  dost  thou  bewail, 

Thy  woman's  heart  with  anguish  wrung, 

Undoubting  of  the  piteous  tale 
By  sweet  inventive  minstrel  sung. 

Nor  these ;  nor  griefs  more  keen,  more  nide. 
Friendship's  or  Love's  forgotten  vow, 

Or  heartless,  harsh  Ingratitude, 

O  high-bom  mourner !  weepest  thou. 

The  roots  whereout  thy  sorrows  grew 

More  bitter  were  ;  more  deep  the  springs. 

When  tears  thy  pale,  proud  cheek  bedew. 
Thou  daughter  of  a  line  of  kings ! 


O  Countess,  Countess  Palatine, 
I  marvel  what  reward  shall  be 

For  him  that  dries  those  weeping  eyne. 
And  cheers  that  face  so  sad  to  see ! 

DiscrownM  Grandeur !  from  thine  eye 
Barely  the  torrent-fountains  flow. 

Whose  irreluctant  streams  supply 
A  quick  relief  to  lowlier  woe. 

Thy  haughty  griefs  and  stem  regrets 

Disdain  the  customary  tear 
That  meek  Affliction's  eyelid  wets, 

Or  Love's — when  Sorrow's  self  is  dear. 

Thine  the  lone  pang  and  stifled  sigh  ; 

But  when  th'  infrequent  waters  fall, 
Discrowned  Grandeur !  from  thine  eye. 

Are  shed  the  bitterest  drops  of  all. 

And  thou  that  moum'st — ^but  now  elate — 
A  glory  turned  to  sudden  shame, 

A  scornful  record  writ  by  Fate 

On  the  fair  leaf  prepared  for  Fame. 
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0  Countess,  Coontess  Palatine, 
A  rich  reward,  I  trow,  shall  be 

For  him  that  dries  thy  weeping  eyne. 
And  cheers  that  face  so  sad  to  see ! 

Thou  weep*st  a  uation*s  trust — the  gem 
Whose  brightness  scarce  outdured  a  day ; 

Weepest  a  regal  diadem 
Desired,  possess't,  and  flung  away ! 

Ah,  luckless  day,  and  fetal  hour. 

When,  with  fond  heart  and  feeble  hand, 

Thy  Frederic  feigned  to  wield  the  pow'r 
Dropt  by  imperious  Ferdinand. 

Inferior  to  his  glory's  due. 

Unequal  to  the  heroic  time. 
Rashly  he  climbed,  and  faintly  drew 

Back  from  the  height  he  dared  to  climb. 

But  thou,  in  all  thy  fall'n  estate, 

Ever  thou  mourn'st  that  ravished  throne  ; 
Midst  all  thine  ills,  disconsolate 

For  loss  of  loftiest  things  alone. 

0  Countess,  Countess  Palatine, 
A  rich  reward,  I  trow,  shall  be 

For  him  that  dries  those  weeping  eyne, 
And  wakes  that  weary  heart  to  glee ! 

Wide  were  the  lands,  the  lordships  wide. 
On  either  Rhine,  by  lawn  and  lea. 

And  down  by  castled  Amberg's^^  side 
Lay  many  a  goodly  seignorie. 

By  yellow  Nahe  rich  harvests  were 
Its  bright,  expanding  vale  adown  ; 

And  fair  were  Neckar's  banks,  and  fair 
Was  there  the  old  Palatialf  town. 


Lost  homes  and  halls  !     But  fairer  still, 
And  sadlier  missed  in  Grandeur's  dream, 

The  city  of  the  sevenfold  hill,** 
And  the  lost  lands  by  Moldau's  stream. 

Still  to  thy  dreaming  eye  appears 
The  spectre  of  that  brief  renown. 

And,  tempting  still,  his  forehead  wears 
The  lure  of  that  Bohemian  crown. 

O  Countess,  Countess  Palatine, 
In  sooth  a  rich  reward  shall  be 

For  him  that  dries  thy  weeping  eyne, 
And  wakes  thy  weary  heart  to  glee. 

Prince  Christian  hath  the  task  essayed ; 

Not  with  soft  suit  and  bended  knee, 
But  doun'd  his  helm,  and  bared  his  blade, 

And  spurred  his  steed,  for  love  of  thee. 

For  thee  he  wakes  by  night  or  day, 
For  thee  he  rides  in  storm  or  shine, 

On  mount  and  moor,  in  march  and  fray, 
All  for  those  weeping  eyes  of  thine. 

For  thee,  upon  th'  o'emumb'ring  foe, 
Rush  dauntless  youths  to  do  or  die  ; 

And  many  a  gallant  head  lies  low 
Lost  to  our  German  chivalry. 

Strong  is  the  warrior's  arm :  the  bard  s 
Handles  his  sounding  harp  alone  ; 

He,  far  from  clash  of  ringing  swords, 
But  sings  the  deeds  by  heroes  done. 

Yet,  loveliest  Countess  Palatine, 
If  such  the  minstrel's  hap  might  be, 

I'd  liever  dry  those  weeping  eyne, 
Than  reign  the  King  of  Christentie. 


A    HOMCEOPATHIC    MIRACLE. 


My  friend,  Charles  Stretton,  was  once  a  very 
amusing,  intelligent  and  companionable  fellow; 
but  since  he  has  taken  to  metaphysics  there  is 
positively  no  bearing  with  him.  Nothing  can 
change  him  when  he  is  in  one  of  his  disputative 
moods;  the  fine  idealism  which  he  used  to 
develop  is  now  exchanged  for  a  desperate  tinker- 
ing upon  the  human  soul,  as  though  it  were  an 
iron  pot  or  a  brass  skillet,  to  be  beaten  about  as 
the  experimenter  listeth.  Often  when  I  hear 
him  at  his  sophistry,  using  all  sorts  of  ingenious 
stratagems,  and  beating  about  the  bush  most  in- 
dustriously, to  catch  that  which  never  can  be 
caught,  but  which  constantly  allures  by  offering 
itself  to  the  grasp,  the  lines  of  Schiller  recur  lo 
me : — 

Wahrheit,  wo  rottcst  du  dich  bin  ror  der  wutbenden  Jagd  ? 
Bich  ztt  fangen  ziehen  sie  aus  mit  Netzen  irnd  Staogen, 
Abor  mit  Geisteetritt  schreitost  du  mitten  hindurch. 

We  were  walkuig  on  the  sea-shore  the  other 

*  The  capital  of  tho  Upper  Palatinate.      f  Heidelberg. 


evening ;  he  was  so  dreadfully  dull  and  metaphy- 
sical that  after  several  useless  efforts  to  change 
the  conversation,  I  gave  it  up  in  despair.  In  vain 
I  called  his  attention  to  the  magical  hues  of  the 
sunset,  the  grand  swell  of  the  monotonous  waves, 
the  flowing  hither  and  thither  of  the  spectre- 
sailed  ships,  the  delicious  purity  of  the  breeze, 
the  multitudinous  bathers — ^nothing  in  that  range 
of  subjects  could  tempt  him  to  abandon  his 
favourite  theme.  I  tried  some  other  points — 
politics,  walking-sticks,  botany,  Alderman  Mug- 
gins's new  villa,  with  a  doorway  ludicrously  small, 
and  windows  as  large  and  staring  as  tliose  of  his 

mercery  shop  in  street :  still  unsuccessful. 

Then  I  tried  to  get  up  a  scene  with  his  terrier 
**Quiz,"  who  is  wonderfully  knowing;  but  this 
made  matters  worse !  My  friend  began  to  argue 
with  amazing  profundity  and  extreme  nicety  of 
distinction  between  Reason  and  Instinct — '*  the 
original  use  of  the  synthetic  acts  of  the  Under- 

*  Prague, 
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standing,  excited  by  the  imfffessions  made  by  the 
exterior  world  of  Noumena  upon  the  receptivities 
of  sense,  which,  being  arranged  under  their  proper 
categories,  are  referred  to  tlie  absolute  ideas  of 
Reason,"  and  **  the  simple  discriminative,  expbra- 
tive,  defensive,  and  constructive  series  of  vital 
efforts  of  the  inferior  races  of  creatures,"  as  he 
termed  these  operations  of  the  intellect  of  man 

and  the (what  shall  we  call  it  ?)  of  brutes. 

**  Ah,"  said  I,  "  the  science  of  phrenology  may 
be  said  to  reconcile  and  accommodate  the  seemingly 
conflicting  opinions  we  cannot  help  forming  on 
these  subjects.  Phrenology  teaches  us  that  all  the 
wonderful  efforts  of  different  species  of  creatures 
are  due  to  a  development  of  matter  called  brain ; 
the  ganglionic  centres  of  the  insect  are  created  for 
and  perform  the  same  functions  as  the  human 
brain.  Eveiy  living  creature  is  on  a  perfect 
equality  iu  being  organised ;  and  the  rudest  mass, 
the  minutest  speck  of  living  tissue,  is  removed  by 
worlds  from  the  inorganic  substance.  The  or- 
ganisation, therefore,  determines  habit  and  instinct; 
we  are  superior  to  the  brute  in  soul — we  are  supe- 
rior in  nothing  else ;  and  all  the  inferior  prompt- 
ings are  only  secretions  of  a  particular  form  of 
matter." 

(Dear  reader,  I  must  be  candid  with  you;  I  be- 
lieve no  more  in  phrenology  than  yourself;  and  I 
expressed  myself  as  above  only  because  I  would 
spite  him.) 

He  answered  quite  warmly,  as  I  expected  : 
**  The  sciencti  of  phrenology  !  a  pretty  science — a 
pretty  absurdity  !  My  dear  friend,  the  mind  itself 
has  no  other  connexion  with  matter  than  by  the 
senses  ;  it  dwells  apart  in  the  region  of  pure  ideas ; 
it  is  far  removed  from  matter ;  strip  it  of  this 
outer  garb  of  membranes  and  tissues  which  now 
envelopes  us,  it  would  perform  its  functions  better, 
far  better,  than  it  does  now ;  and  how  could  that 
be  (which  you,  I  know,  ^rill  admit)  if  it  were  a 
*  stcretion '  from  any  *  form  of  n^atter  ?'  Without 
the  matter,  where  would  be  the  secretion  ?  With- 
out the  '  organ  of  the  mind'  (as  rash  and  impudent 
theorists  call  it),  what  would  become  of  the  mind 
itself?  The  whole  thing  bears  the  impress  of 
falsity  and  illogicality  on  its  front.  To  believe  it 
one  must  believe  that  the  mind  dies  with  the  body 
— ^that  this  beautiful  frame  of  intellect,  so  delicate 
in  its  impressions,  so  lovely  in  its  dreamings,  so 
pleasing  in  its  veiy  sophistries,  has  no  moi'e  of 
life  than  was  tacked  to  the  slimy  form  of  the 
whelk  that  formerly  tenanted  this  bleached  and 
broken  shell.  That  is  a  principle  to  which  I  will 
never  subscribe." 

"  But,"  I  ventured  to  suggest,  "  other  forms  of 
matter,  imperceptible  to  our  senses,  may  become 
the  medium  of  mind  and  thought." 

"  Ah !  yes,"  said  he,  laughing,  "  make  the 
spiritual  world  the  world  of  sense,  at  once.  It  is 
no  more  than  mere  chemical  inference  to  say,  how- 
ever highly  a  species  of  matter  may  be  refined, 
other  species  may  be  refined  so  as  to  reach  to  the 
perception  thereof;  therefore  nothing  is  gained,  it 
is  still  matter.  No  ;  such  a  theory  cannot  be 
true ;  we  cannot  reconcile  it  with  the  assurances 


of  our  o\m  reason.  I  admit  that  the  priudple  and 
the  vehicle  are  so  delicat^y  blended  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  define  where  the  material  ends  and  the 
spiritual  begins  ;  and  that  is  a  question  so  full  of 
interest  that  I  am  never  tired  of  studying  it.  But 
I  will  not  trench  on  it  now ;  I  will  only  assert 
that,  as  wholes,  mind  and  matter  are  totally  sepa- 
rate and  distinct,  and  must  for  ever  remain  so.** 

"  But,"  said  I, "  there  evidently  t$  an  incorpoia- 
tion  in  every  human  being." 

**  There  is  a  synthesis,  but  no  amalgamation," 
replied  he. 

*'  Well,  how  do  you  account  for  the  development 
of  the  reasoning  faculty,  according  to  the  pro 
gressive  growth  of  the  creature  ?"  said  I.  '*  From 
infancy  to  manhood  a  wonderful  development  cer- 
tainly does  take  place,  which  it  seems  impossible 
to  account  for  except  phrenologically." 

"  Now,"  replied  Stretton,  "  I  dispute  both  your 
positions.     I  believe  that,  as  far  as  the  mind  itself 
is  concerned,  there  is  no   actual  development ; 
therefore  phrenology  is  not  needed  to  explain  such 
a  phenomenon.     What  is  the  mental  development 
of  which  ycu  speak?     Take  it  in  its  very  highest 
sense,  analyse  it  with  the  greatest  care,  and  you 
resolve  it  into  two  elements — Memory  and  Logi- 
cality.    The  first  is  nothing  more  thim  a  store  of 
intuitions  received  through  the  senses  and  refined 
by  the  undei*stauding,  which  different  in^lividuals 
have  different  degrees  of  aptitude  for  acquiring ; 
the  second  is  actually  the  mind  itself,  which  each 
individual  has  in  full  operation  from  the  earliest 
speech-life.     I  grant  that  before  the  advent  of  the 
speaking  faculty  the  mind  is  folded  up  and  inope- 
rative ;    but  when  to  the  animal   is  added   this 
miraculous  mode  of  transmitting  othenrise   in- 
appreciable thought,  the  mind  springs  into  com- 
2)let€,  though  perhaps  not  jierfect  action.     \Miy, 
have  you  ever  studied  the  ways  of  children  ?     Do 
you   know  the  vast    intelligence,   the  wonderful 
acuteness,  the  exquisite  idealism,  they  commonly 
possess  ?     If  you  do  not  know  these  things,  go  into 
the  streets  and  watch  them  at  play ;  or  recall,  if 
you  have  the  happy  power,  the  impressions  of  jour 
own  childhood ;  or  recall  any  series  of  events  in 
which  you  have  figured  a  year,  a  month,  nay,  a 
week  ago,  and  tell  me  whether  the  ideas  which 
then  determined  you  to  a  certain  line  of  conduct, 
appear,  by  the  light  of  the  present,  to  be  moce 
satisfactory  than  those  which  guided  you  at  the 
earliest  period  of  your  reminiscences.     Alas,  my 
friend,  we  have  lost  much  by  education  ;  we  had 
before,   ingenuousness,  reason,  and  conscience; 
we  have  now  only  the  diy  formulas  of  the  schools. 
You,  who  are  an  attendant  at  the  forum  and  the 
judgment-hall,  believe  that  nothing  can  equal  the 
refinements  of  thought  and  subtleties  you  there 
listen  to ;  every  variety  of  argument,  every  delicate 
shade   of  truth,   is   defined    with  mathematica] 
precision;  and  human  judgment  ^leeuL^  to  have 
reached  its  acme  of  excellence.     But  there  are 
other  centres  of  humanity  where  you  may  peroeive 
operations  of  the  natm*al  mental  faculties  eqaally 
surprising,  if  not  so  prominent.     The  mart«  xho 
quays,  the  market-place,  u-e  rife  with  example^. 
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Frequent  those  places  where  the  lower  classes  con- 
gregate ;  they  are  mostly  antaaght  children  of  a 
larger  growth;  you  will  see  many  remarkable 
events  evidently  the  result  of  deep  calculation  and 
shrewd  reasoning,  which  will  teach  you  how  truly 
small  is  the  obligation  of  Reason  to  Education. 
Upon  a  question  of  the  value  of  her  commodities, 
you  would  find  the  applewoman  a  match  for  the 
greatest  speculative  philosopher  that  ever  lived ; 
she  might  be,  as  Browning  says,  '  divinely  flus- 
tered' at  one  of  his  harangues ;  but  on  a  question 
of  fact  she  may  be  trusted  equally  with  him. 
Why,  the  veiy  principle  of  the  system  of  juries 
springs  from  this  great  fact  of  the  equality  of 
human  ratiocination.  I  may  sum  up  by  saying, 
the  mind  is  the  same  at  every  stage  of  the  animal 
growth ;  in  the  earlier  stages  the  feelings  and  pro> 
pensities  may  have  a  larger  influence  upon  it ;  in 
the  later  stages  it  may  acquire  higher  degrees  of 
logical  facility ;  it  may  go  on  constantly  adding  to 
the  store  of  intuitions,  conceptions,  and  ideas; 
but  concretion  is  not  development,  its  original 
volume  is  neither  increased  nor  diminished  ;  the 
constitution  of  the  mind  is  not  accretive,  but 
fixed  and  unalterable." 

"  The  preponderance  of  animalism  admitted  in 
the  first  proposition,  and  the  accumulation  of  in- 
tellectual notions  advanced  in  the  second,  prove 
two  things,"  said  I;  "first,  that  the  physique 
possesses  a  remarkable  influence  over  the  spiritual 
part:  secondly,  that  there  must  be  some  recep- 
tacle, independent  of  mind,  for  the  ideas  so  accu- 
mulated. Physical  development,  concun*ent  with 
mental  development,  is  thus  implied  by  a  very 
singular  process  of  reasoning." 

''  It  is  not  competent  in  me  tx)  deny,  against 
the  evidence  of  my  senses,  a  physical  develop- 
ment,'* said  he,  *'  but  I  have  already  expressed 
my  opinion  that,  properly  speaking,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  development  of  mind.  The 
mental  faculty  is  capable  of  embracing  a  whole 
univei-se  of  intellectual  notions  ;  but  a  whole  uni- 
verse cannot  give  it  an  idea  of  reason.  Reason  is 
mind-sprung  and  eternal.  I  have  also  admitted 
tliat  there  is  so  exceedingly  delicate  an  adjustment 
of  the  animal  and  mental  functions  of  the  sub- 
ject that  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  define  the 
limits  of  either.  All  I  wish  to  deny  is  that  they 
are  identical." 

**  A  strange  notion  has  just  entered  my  head," 
said  I.  "  If  it  were  possible  for  a  human  being 
advanced  to  years  of  maturity  to  grow  young  again, 
how  would  his  mental  faculties  be  affected  ?" 

'*  Pros  Dia  r  said  he,  laughing,  "  we  will  de- 
bate that  question  very  carefully  some  fine  day ; 
it  now  reminds  me  that  I  liave  a  most  extmordi- 
nary  circumstance  to  communicate  to  you — ^no- 
thing less  than  an  account  of  an  old  man  who  did 
actually  grow  young  again,  by  the  use  of  certain 
rare  and  strange  vegetable  compounds.  My  friend, 
Dr.  E.,  you  know,  formerly  practised  at  one  of  the 
public  hospitals  in  Boston,  U.S.,  and  it  was  there 
he  met  with  the  individual  to  whom  so  wondeiful 
on  experience  had  been  vouchsafed.  The  doctor 
took  down  the  relation  in  the  man's  own  words ; 


and  knowing  the  insatiable  curiosity  I  have  upon 
such  matters  he  lent  me  the  MS. ;  we  are 
now  at  my  lodgings,  step  in  and  let  us  peruse 
this  almost  incredible  chapter  of  human  destiny." 

We  were  soon  seated  in  my  friend's  little  par- 
bur  ;  and  taking  the  MS.  from  his  desk,  Stretton 
proceeded  to  read  as  follows : — 

**I  was  bom  in  London,  in  the  year  1730. 
My  father  was  a  merchant  of  considerable  stand- 
ing, who  having  amassed  a  large  fortune  by  his 
trading-speculations,  and  having  gained  conside- 
rable influence  with  the  leading  political  party  of 
the  day,  had  determined  to  bring  me  up  to  the 
profession  of  the  law,  never  doubting  that,  with 
application  on  my  part  and  interest  on  his  own,  1 
should  one  day  reach  the  judicial  bench.  But, 
alas !  whatever  grounds  for  such  pleasing  anticipa- 
tions the  intelligence  and  docility  of  my  childhood 
may  have  aflbrded,  the  waywardness  of  my  youth 
completely  destroyed.  1  launched  into  a  career 
of  horrible  dissipation,  extravagance  and  crime ; 
and  after  completely  exhausting  the  aflections  and 
the  hopes  of  my  family,  it  was  determined  (as  a 
last  attempt  to  rescue  me  from  destruction)  to 
send  me  on  a  sea-voyage.  An  uncle  of  mine  was 
captain  of  a  vessel  in  the  employ  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  and  it  was  hoped  the  rigours  of  this 
voyage,  the  absence  of  my  formec  vile  and  wicked 
associates,  and  the  reflections  which  occasional 
solitude  would  give  rise  to  in  my  breast,  would 
work  a  reform  in  my  character.  Accordingly,  in 
the  spring  of  1749,  1  embarked  at  Gravesend. 
Oh,  the  bitter  pang  that  shot  through  my  wretched 
heart  as  1  beheld  my  beloved  country  disappear 
behind  the  restless  waves  t  What  grief  1  felt  for 
the  evil  courses  into  which  1  had  been  led  !  How, 
with  scalding  tears  upon  my  cheeks,  1  prayed  for 
forgiveness!  How  I  besought  Heaven  to  wake  me 
up  from  this  present  suffering,  as  from  a  dream, 
and"  restore  me  to  my  dear  home,  which  1  vowed 
never  more  to  pollute  with  base  actions  !  Alas !  it 
proved  no  dream ;  our  ship,  the  Good  Defence, 
bounded  gallantly  across  the  ocean,  and  at  length 
bore  us  to  Port  Nelson,  in  Hudson's  Bay,  after- 
wards taken  by  the  French,  and  called  Fort 
Bourbon.  We  had  expected  to  meet  a  cargo  of 
furs  and  peltries,  ready  for  shipment,  but  in  this 
we  were  disappointed,  and  consequently  were  com- 
pelled to  wait  until  supplies  came  from  the  com- 
pany's outposts.  During  our  stay  in  port  I 
formed  acquaintance  with  several  of  the  merchants, 
and  one  of  them,  M  de  Senneville,  took  a  great 
fancy  to  me,  and  offered  me  a  situation  in  his  es- 
tablishment. This  offer  appeared  so  advantageous 
to  my  uncle  that  he  readily  agreed  to  it.  Accord- 
ingly I  was  taken  into  M.  de  Senneville's  family, 
where  I  remained  three  years;  during  which 
period  1  conducted  myself  so  as  to  gain  the  entire 
confidence  of  my  kind  patron.  At  the  end  of  this 
period,  however,  I  grew  weary  of  the  monotonous 
kind  of  existence  1  passed  at  Port  Nelson ;  and 
my  curiosity  and  adventurous  spirit  having  been 
both  greatly  excited  by  the  extraordinary  narra- 
tions 1  heard  from  Indians  and  French  trappers,  I 
besought  my  employer  to  send  me  to  one  of  the 
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company's  posts  iu  the  interior.  I  was  accordingly 
made  lieutenant  of  a  brigade  of  thirty  trappers,  of 
which  Mr.  Francis  de  Senneville,  my  patron's 
brother,  was  captain.  We  were  bound  to  a 
post  on  the  Missouri;  and  there,  after  tasting 
the  usual  hardships,  and  meeting  with  the 
usual  adventures,  we  arrived.  What  I  had  seen, 
however,  of  tho  trapper's  life  gave  me  a  keen 
relish  for  it.  I  determined  to  set  up  as  a  free 
trapper ;  and,  having  communicated  my  intention 
to  the  young  men  of  the  brigade,  five  of  them 
agreed  to  join  me.  In  vain  the  captain  urged  me 
to  remain  at  the  post ;  in  vain  he  represented  to 
me  the  grief  and  anxiety  my  kind  patron  would 
suffer  on  my  account ;  I  was  bent  on  a  scheme 
which  had  entered  my  head,  and  nothing  could 
tuni  me  from  it.  Beyond  the  Jefferson  Fork  of 
the  Missouri  nothing  was  then  known  of  the 
Indian  country,  except  a  few  particulars  gathered 
from  the  trading  Indians  who  brought  peltries  to 
the  camp.  It  was  my  ambition  to  become  the 
pioneer  of  this  country :  I  burned  to  explore  its 
wonders,  to  reap  its  adventures  and  its  profits.  I 
knew  well  the  ferocity  and  treachery  of  the  In- 
dians who  peopled  these  regions;  but  this  only 
sharpened  my  desire  to  throw  myself  into  an  arena 
80  full  of  excitement.  Accordingly,  havhig  pur- 
chased some  fine  fleet  horses,  the  gaudy  capari- 
sons so  dear  to  the  trapper's  heart,  and  all  other 
necessary  equipments,  we  started  on  our  ex- 
pedition. 

"  I  pass  over  five  years  of  dreadful  hardships  and 
privations  to  which  we  were  exposed ;  I  pass  over 
the  savage  waifare,  the  scenes  of  danger,  the 
deeds  of  blood,  of  which  I  was  either  witness  or 
agent.  At  the  expiration  of  that  period  I  found 
myself  kneeling  one  evening  by  a  camp  fire,  in  the 
great  wilderness  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, supporting  the  agonised  frame  of  the  only 
friend  my  heart  ever  knew,  Rupert  Willis,  the  last 
of  my  brave  band  of  trappers.  We  had  been  en- 
gaged, together  with  twenty -five  warriors  of  the 
Shos-ho-koes,  in  a  desperate  skirmish  with  another 
branch  of  the  great  tiibe  of  Snake  Indians.  In 
that  fatal  affray  I  received  many  wounds,  but  my 
poor  friend  was  wounded  mortally.  Well,  he 
perished ;  and  1,  left  alone  in  the  heart  of  the 
Indian  country,  had  no  resource  but  to  link  myself 
with  them.  During  my  illness,  Araseesha,  the 
daughter  of  a  Shos-ho-koe  warrior,  tended  me  with 
such  care  and  gentleness  that  I  became  deeply 
attached  to  her;  and  on  my  recovery  we  were 
married  after  the  Indian  fashion. 

"  The  Shos-ho-koes,  or  *  Root-diggers,*  received 
this  appellation  from  their  subsisting,  not  solely 
on  game,  as  is  the  case  with  most  other  Indian 
tribes,  but  also  on  certain  edible  roots  which  they 
collect.  Their  knowledge  of  plants,  however,  ex- 
tends much  further  than  this  ;  the  *  medicine- 
men,* as  their  sages  ai'e  termed,  are  acquainted 
with  the  hidden  virtues  of  plants,  and  attribute 
miraculous  powei-s  to  certain  vegetable  compounds 
which  they  prepare — not  without  some  degree  of 
truth.  My  curiosity  was  excited  with  what  I 
heard ;  and  havuig  ample  leisure,  I  undertook  the 


study  of  these  things.    A-ra-ko-seesh,  the  £ather 
of  Araseesha,  was  deeply  learned  iu  the  vegetative 
lore  of  the  tribe,  and  imparted  much  of  his  know- 
ledge to  me.     Among  other  things,  he  taught  me 
the  properties  of  a  certain  plant  called  Ko-ta- 
mon-rsho,    or    "  the    Root  of    Old    Age"    the 
knowledge  of    whose    virtues   was    confined    to 
three  families  of  the  tribe.     The  powder  of  the 
bark  of  this  plant  is  a  slow  poison,  and  kills  a 
person  within  six  months  after  being  received  into 
the  system ;  and  what  is  most  extraordinary,  it  not 
only  destroys  life,  but  actually  brings  on  premature 
old  age — the  person   who  receives   it,   however 
young,  healthy  and  robust  he  may  be,  rapidly  be- 
coming decrepit,  tottering  and  shrivelled,  and  dying 
with  all  the  marks  of  extreme  age.     Of  its  effects 
I  had  ample  proof  during  my  residence  witli  the 
tribe,  the  chiefs  employing  it  against  those  who 
were  obnoxious  to  them.     From  curiosity  I  col- 
lected a  large  quantity  of  the  bark  of  the  plant, 
and  put  it  by  very  carefully.     I  lived  with  these 
people  twelve  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  a 
warrior,  with  whom  I  had  been  on  very  friendly 
terms,  and  who  had  absented  himself  from  our 
camp  for  nearly  two  years,  came  to  me  one  night 
in  a  mysterious  manner,  and  told  me  he  had  just 
returned  from  the  Califomiun  mountains,  where 
he   had  discovered   immense   quantities    of   the 
*  yellow  metal,*  and   urged  me  to  go  back  with 
him  to  collect  a  store  of  it.      He  produced  a  sam- 
ple of  his  findings,  which  I  perceived  was  indeed 
pure  gold.     In  an  instant  I  was  seized  with  a 
desire  to  quit  the  home  in  the  wilderness ;  visions 
of  wealth,  of  happiness,  of  station,  rose  before  me ; 
I  burned  to  return  to  the  haunts  of  civilisatioii ; 
I  despised  the  miserable  existence  I  led.   Hastily 
awakening  Araseesha,   I   explained  to  her   the 
prospect  that  now  opened  before  us.     Her  whole 
form  quivered  with  the  agony  of  grief  when  she 
imderstood  she  must  leave  the  free  Indian  life ; 
but  she  clung  around  my  neck,  and  imprinted  a 
tearful  kiss  on  my  lips,  as  a  token  of  her  willing- 
ness to  abandon   all  for  my  sake.     We  qaicklj 
prepared  for  our  excursion ;  horses  were  equipped ; 
effects  stowed ;  guns  and  belts  slung  ;  and  ere  the 
morning  dawned   we  bade  a  silent  and  eternal 
farewell  to  the  Shos-ho-koes.     We  encountered 
less  interruption  than  we  had  anticipated,  until 
the  twentieth  day  after  our  departure,  when  we 
discovered  that  some  Indians  were  on  our  track. 
We  pressed  on  with  desperate  energy,  but  on  the 
third  day  five  Blackfeet  overtook  us.   The  struggle 
was  terrible ;  I  was  wounded  severely ;  Araseesha 
received  a  shot  in  her  heart  which  was  intended 
for  my  wretched  self ;  my  Indian  friend  escaped. 
Three  of  our  antagonists  were  shot  dead ;  one  was 
wounded,  the  other  fled.     Oh,  with  what  agony  I 
bent  over  the  form  of  my  beloved !  how  bitterly  I 
reproached  myself  for  dragging  her  from  her  happy 
Indian  home  to  die  a  violent  death  iu  the  wilder- 
ness !  I  tore  the  bandages  from  my  wounds,  desiring 
to  share  her  lonely  grave  ;  and  when  I  recovered 
from  my  illness  and  reached  the  mountains,  tlie 
springs  of  desire  for  gold  seemed  dried  up.    How- 
ever, I  did  amass  immense  wealth ;  I  returned  to 
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cities,  which  I  haunted  like  a  spectre ;  I  awaited 
death  with  impatience. 

**  But  though  my  soul  was  corroded  with  the 
anguish  of  the  past,  and  my  body  wearied  with  ita 
fatigues,  •my  health  never  suffered  to  any  ex- 
tent, until  I  had  passed  the  '*  three-score  years 
and  ten,"  when  the  effects  of  a  violent  cold 
brought  on  an  attack  of  asthma,  and  that  death 
which  I  had  so  long  courted  seemed  slowly  ap- 
proaching. Yet  now  I  quailed  before  it !  I 
trembled  at  the  dissolution  which  a  few  years 
before  appeared  a  harbour  of  refuge  from  my  sor- 
rows. All  the  terrible  passages  of  my  life's  his- 
tory rose  before  me  like  fiends  of  accusation; 
horror-stricken,  I  turned  with  mad  anxiety  to  es- 
cape the  inevitable  doom.  I  summoned  the  aid 
of  the  most  eminent  physicians ;  they  pronounced 
my  case  hopeless ;  then  I  recalled  the  long-for- 
gotten medical  knowledge  which  I  had  acquired 
among  the  Shos-ho-koes  ;  but  this  availed  me 
nothing.  I  read  with  avidity  the  medical  treatises 
of  the  day,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  something  even 
to  buoy  up  my  hopes ;  but  all  appeared  useless ; 
and  death  and  despair  seemed  about  to  wrap  me 
in  a  double  shroud  of  horror.  About  this  time 
there  arose  a  great  man,  who  after  devoting  many 
years  to  the  study  of  disease,  felt  himself  bound 
to  come  forward  as  the  apostle  of  tiew  principles 
of  pharmacy.  Though  in  the  ordinary  circum- 
stances of  the  external  world  cause  and  effect  are 
exiactly  proportioned,  and  like  causes  always  produce 
like  effects,  it  appeared  to  this  man  that  as  disease 
w&s  unnatural  and  abnormal,  the  human  frame, 
while  under  its  influence,  was  subjected  to  laws 
the  very  reverse  of  those  which  obtained  in 
health.  From  these  radical  ideas  he  built  up  a 
system  of  pure  pharmacy  which  will  endure  as  a 
monument  of  medical  faith  and  genius.  I  heard 
of  this  system  ;  at  first  it  seemed  wild  and 
visionary,  but  on  examinmg  its  details  more  care- 
fally,  I  was  seized  with  strange  hopes.  A  vision 
of  renewed  youth,  of  eternal  immunity  from  ill- 
ness and  pain,  was  suddenly  unfolded  to  me! 
The  Ko-to-mon-rsho,  the  horrid  drug  of  age,  ap- 
peared capable,  by  this  theory,  not  only  of  saving 
me  from  the  death  which  I  so  dreaded,  but  even 
of  restoring  the  breatli  of  youth,  the  springs  of 
energy,  the  joy  of  strength.  I  collected  my  for- 
tune, I  set  sail  for  Europe,  I  saw  the  great 
Hahnemann ;  from  him  I  learnt  the  principles  of 
the  homoeopathic  system,  and  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring infinitesimal  doses,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few 
months,  thoroughly  broken  down  in  health,  I  re- 
tired to  a  quiet  village  in  England  to  put  into 
practice  the  daring  experiment  I  had  conceived. 
From  a  small  fragment  of  the  Ko-ta-mon-rsho 
1  compounded  a  thousand  globules,  of  which  I 
commenced  taking  four  a  day.  The  change 
wrought  in  my  constitution,  in  a  few  days,  ex- 
ceeded the  most  sanguine  hopes  I  had  ventured 
to  form — it  was  indeed  marvellous.  The  violent 
asthmatic  attacks,  the  dreadful  lassitude,  the 
ti*emors  of  age,  left  me.  I  became  halo  and 
hearty.  At  the  end  of  a  week,  I  was  able  to 
walk  a  mile,  which  the  week  before  would  have 


been  an  impossible  act.  At  the  end  of  a  month, 
the  change  wrought  in  my  personal  appearance 
was  so  great  that  I  found  it  necessary  to  remove  to 
another  part.  And  after  undergoing  this  homceo- 
pathic  course  for  three  months  I  found  I  was  re- 
stored to  an  equal  degree  of  strength  and  energy 
as  I  had  possessed  in  the  Wilderness.  But  joyful 
as  I  felt  at  this  renewal  of  health  and  vigour,  I 
longed  to  proceed  further  with  the  process,  and  re- 
call the  feeling  and  passion  of  my  youth ;  it  ap- 
peared, however,  for  a  time,  that  the  drug  was  in- 
capable of  effecting  this;  to  the  point  whence 
I  had  declined  it  restored  me,  but  further  power 
it  did  not  seem  to  possess.  The  sensations  of  my 
body  duiing  this  period  much  resembled  that 
mingled  pain  and  pleasure,  spasmodic  joy  and 
languishing  weakness,  which  one  experiences  when 
recovering  from  illness.  Yes,  my  mind  was,  at 
times,  strangely  affected  during  this  period ;  fre- 
quently events  of  my  life  would  pass  before  me 
with  such  fearful  distinctness  and  reality  that  they 
seemed  actually  occurring  again ;  they  were  some- 
thing more  than  memories,  they  were  burning 
mind-pictures.  Sometimes,  too,  for  many  nights 
in  succession,  I  suffered  most  extraordinary  and 
startling  dreams.  Dark  and  disjointed  portions  of 
my  life  were  combined  into  such  hideous  phan- 
tasma  that  I  writhed  with  terror  in  beholding 
them. 

**  I  was  determined  to  effect  entire  rejuventation  ; 
and  accordingly,  I  took  the  globules  at  shorter 
intervals,  so  as  to  excite  the  renovating  principle 
within  me  more  frequently.  I  was  successful. 
But  now  a  terrible  judgment  overtook  me  for  this 
impious  reversal  of  the  decrees  of  Providence. 
Ever}*  part  of  my  body  became  a  prey  to  violent 
pain ;  often  during  the  day  my  frame  was  literally 
rent  with  agony ;  and  at  night  my  heart  and  brain 
seemed  as  if  undergoing  compression — sensations 
too  horrible  for  expression.  Sometimes  I  feared 
mental  derangement  would  overtake  me  while 
suffering  Uiese  paroxysms;  therefore  I  secreted 
myself  in  the  remotest  part  of  my  residence.  But 
I  persevered  in  spite  of  these  sufferings ;  and  at 
the  end  of  six  months  I  felt  that  age  had  been 
completely  eradicated  from  my  nature — that  I  was 
again  young.  Yes ;  young,  bodily  ;  but,  alas,  the 
mind  never  regained  its  freshness  of  impulse  ;  me> 
moiy  trammelled  feeling,  experience  overwhelmed 
energy.  Then  I  became  a  violent  prey  to  re- 
morse; the  consciousness  of  being  a  criminal 
against  Natm'e  pursued  me  like  an  avenging  angel. 
I  had  reversed  the  decree  which  saith  *  The  dust 
shall  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit 
shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it.'  Age,  vene- 
rated and  sacred  as  it  is,  I  had  pronounced  a 
curse;  I  had  cast  it  out  by  unholy  jugglery. 
Restless  and  unhappy,  I  fled  from  place  to  place, 
but  my  guilt  was  heavy  upon  me ;  there  was  a 
sting  in  every  happiness,  a  poison  in  every  plea- 
sure. To  me  the  world  was  a  huge  charnel-house 
of  dead  hopes.  The  past  and  present  were  equal 
cui'ses.  Into  the  future  I  dared  not  look ;  or,  if  I 
dared ;  it  threatened  either  the  death  I  had  s  > 
ignominiousiy  avoided,  or,  a  more  awful  destiny 
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Still,  a  destruction  concurrent  with  the  flaming 
end  which  is  prophesied  of  the  Universe.  At 
length  I  became  tired  of  the  Old  World,  and 
determined  to  return  to  America.  This  thought 
suddenly  occurred  to  me  as  I  sat  looking  out,  with 
an  eye  of  hate,  on  a  scene  that  administei'ed  no 
joy  to  me — the  Lagoon  at  Venice — Venice,  glit- 
tering with  sunshine,  beauty,  and  laughter.  The 
day- 1  entered  that  city  a  storm  and  the  shock  of 
an  earthquake  Tibrated  through  her;  she  recog- 
nised the  guilty  one  as  her  shivering  crystals  dis- 
covered poison.  I  quitted  Europe  with  disgust ; 
I  committed  myself  to  the  ocean  with  terror.  The 
hand  of  God  indeed  followed  me.  The  packet 
took  fire  within  sight  of  these  shores,  and  speedily 
became  a  burning  mass  upon  the  waters.  I 
escaped  with  life — ^I  lost  all  besides.  I  had  not 
the  opportunity  of  saving  even  the  drugs  on  which 
my  existence  depended.     The  loss  of  these  has 


doomed  me  to  a  speedv  death.  I  have  come  here 
to  die." 

[This  patient  was  admitted  September  23rd, 
1846,  and  was  suffering  from  a  complication  of 
diseases,  of  which  ossification  of  the  heart  was 
most  prominent.  His  appearance  was  most  re- 
markable :  youth  and  extreme  age  appearing  con- 
fluent in  him.  He  died  \vithin  a  week  after 
admission.  On  dissection,  the  heart  was  found 
completely  ossified  ;  the  viscera  and  lungs  were  lite- 
rally decayed ;  and  the  brain  was  shrunken. 
After  death  the  flesh  of  the  extremities  became 
of  a  consistence  like  horn. — ^T.  W.  E.] 

"  Well,"  said  Shelton,  "  what  do  you  think  of 
this  narrative  ?     Is  it  not  most  extraordinaiy?" 

"  Itisindeed,'*  saidl.  "  Of  all  the  fruits  whichthe 
tree  of  knowledge  ever  bore,  Dr.  E's  patient  seems 
to  have  plucked  that  which  had  the  nearest  chance  of 
rivalling  the  productions  of  the  tree  of  immortality." 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

TBB    FRISOir. 


At  the  time  referred  to  in  our  tale,  the  prison 
of  Edinburgh  stood  on  the  north  side  of  St. 
Giles's  Cathedral,  jutting  out  into  the  street,  the 
thoroughfare  of  which  it  obstructed,  whilst  its 
huge  and  ungainly  architecture  marred  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  sacred  edifice  with  which  it  was 
unhappily  associated.  "The  Heart  of  Mid- Lo- 
thian," as  the  jail  literally  was,  so  far  as  the  capital 
was  concerned,  has  disappeared  for  some  thirty 
years :  its  materials  have  been  scattered  abroad ; 
and,  save  at  Abbotsford,  and  other  archaeological 
localities,  where  the  massive  lock  of  its  ponderous 
door,  and  similar  relics,  are  still  to  be  seen,  no 
material  vestige  of  this  famous  prison-house  re- 
mains. Its  form  and  locality  still  live  in  the 
recollection  of  the  narrowing  ranks  of  onr  fathers ; 
but  in  a  few  years  the  pictuiea  of  the  olden  dme 
will  be  all  that  will  be  left  to  tell  the  story  of  its 
existence.  We  can  perpetuate  graven  represen- 
tations of  external  aspect,  but,  alas !  where  be  the 
inner  histories  of  such  places  ?  What  chronicle  has 
been  left  of  the  sighs  of  the  innocent,  the  groans 
of  the  guilty,  the  aspirings  of  the  hopeful,  the 
forebodings  of  the  doomed,  and  the  agonies  of  tlie 
despMring?  These  fell  on  the  dismal  walls  of 
dark  and  loathsome  cells,  and  they  fell  on  human 
cars,  and  they  may  have  been  caught  up  at  the 
time,  and  called  forth  merriment  from  some  and 
sympathy  from  others ;  but  sufferers  and  specta- 
tors are  alike  silent  now.  The  accused  whose  tale 
of  crime  or  persecution  might  agitate  a  whole 
community  for  months,  and  be  a  household  name 
for  years,  has  been  forgotten,  and  his  name  cannot 
now  be  recalled  except  from  dusty  archives,  which, 
in  a  few  generations,  will  be  undecipherable.    A 


terrible  lesson,  this,  of  the  impotency  of  all  human 
affairs,  that  centuries  of  suffering  and  woe  should 
be  obliterated  as  it  were  from  the  verv  face  of  the 
earth ;  but  it  affords  a  still  more  solemn  proof  of 
a  hereafter,  for  it  is  inconceivable  that  so  much 
misery  should  exist  among  men,  and  die  out  with 
the  injuring  and  the  injured  and  be  heard  of  no 
more.  No  particle  of  matter  is  lost,  and  shall 
crime  and  suffering  be  forgotten  merely  because 
the  living  actors  are  resolv^  into  inanimate  dust? 
The  poetess  tells  us  that  "From  the  withered 
leaves  of  time,  springs  the  foliage  of  eternity.'* 
And  so,  in  like  manner,  the  cry  of  the  opprened 
ceases  to  be  heard  in  this  world  only  because  its 
echoes,  circling  onward  and  upward,  are  ascending 
towards  the  throne  of  the  Everlasting,  and  His 
fiat  will  in  the  end  acljust  all  discrepancies. 

Norman  Hamilton  sat  on  his  wretched  pallet^ 
and  gloomily  looked  on  the  struggling  sunshine 
that  sought  with  borrowed  reflection  to  enter  the 
small  iron  grating  near  tike  roof  of  his  cell.  The 
busy  hum  of  the  crowded  street  fell  on  his  ear,  hut 
he  heeded  it  not ;  the  crust  of  bread  and  pitcher 
of  water  lay  before  him  untouched,  and  even 
the  chains  upon  him  seemed  useless,  for  he  moved 
not.  The  door  of  the  cell  opened,  and  voices 
were  heard  approaching ;  but  Uie  lonely  prisoner 
still  kept  his  eyes  despondingly  on  the  ground. 

"  He's  either  a  deep  ane,  or  dse  he's  really  in- 
nocent, Mr.  Cawmil,'  remarked  the  jailor  to  the 
stranger  whom  he  was  introducing.  "  He  Unites 
naething ;  but  ye  see  that's  what  they  a'  do  at 
first.  I  did  that  myseU  when  I  cam'  here ;  and 
then  there  was  Jock  Rosie,  he  was  the  bov  for 
famishing  himsel'.  '  I'm  for  nae  breakfast,*  says 
Jock,  '  Ye'll  come  to,'  says  I ;  and  I  pat  down 
the  bicker.      Tm  for  nae  dinner/  says   Jock. 
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'  Ye'll  come  to/  says  I;  and  again  I  pat  down  the 
bicker.  *  I'm  for  nae  supper/  says  Jock.  *  Ye'll 
come  to/  says  I ;  and  down  went  the  bicker  the 
third  time.  Neist  momin',  *  I*m  for  nae  break- 
fast/ says  Jock ;  '  and  dott*t  you  see  a'  the  bickers 
lying  jist  as  ye  left  them  ?  I  intend  to  kill  mysel' 
by  wanting  meat.  Ye'll  see  what  you'll  get  by 
pitting  me  here  'mong  rats  and  mice/  *  Ye'll 
come  to/  says  I ;  and  although  I  was  terrible  hard 
np,  Mr.  Cawmil,  for  dishes,  I  pita  down  anither 
bicker.  Weel,  sir,  whaon  I  went  back  at  dinner- 
time, de'il  ha'e  me,  begging  your  pardon,  if  the 
hail  four  bickers  werena  clean  coup  out,  as  if  they 
had  been  washed  at  the  Fountain  Wall.  Oh,  sir, 
I'm  up  to  the  starvin'  system ;  it  never  sees  oot 
twa  days ;  noo,  he  only  cam'  in  last  nicht." 

«  Very  good,  very  good,"  replied  Mr.Oampbell 
in  an  admonitory  tone.  *^  Here,  take  this,  and 
leave  us  alone.'* 

"  Weel,  I'll  say  this,"  soliloquised  the  prison 
seneschal  as  he  secured  the  door  on  the  visitor, 
'^  that  thae  Anabaptists  are  mair  liberal  than  re- 
gukr  ministers.  There's  Dr.  Bummell,  o'  Had- 
dow's  Hole,  for  as  often  as  I  ha'e  let  him  in  to  the 
condemned  cell,  I  never  saw  the  colour  o'  his 
sUler." 

The  attentive  reader— if  such  can  be  calculated 
on  for  perusing  a  work  appearing  at  monthly  in- 
tervals in  a  magazine — may  perhaps  recollect  that 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  production  this  same  Mr. 
Campbell  was  already  introduced  to  his  notice. 
As  we  are  not,  however,  quoting  Hansard,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  refer  to  chapter  or  page. 

"  I  am  sorry,  sir,  truly  sorry  to  see  you  in  such 
low  spirits,"  observed  Mr.  Campbell  to  the  pri- 
soner. A  remark  to  which  the  latter  returned  no 
answer. 

"  I  am  also  sorry  to  see  you  in  such  a  place/' 
continued  the  friendly  monitor. 

"  I  do  not  know  you,  sir,"  replied  Norman ; 
**and  I  desire  no  sympathy  from  a  stranger." 

*'  All  men  are  brethren ;  and  in  your  situation 
it  befits  you  to  listen  to  serious  advice." 

"  Are  you  a  clergyman  ?" 

"No — not  exactly;  but  I  am  an  older  man  than 
you,  and  I  have  your  welfare  at  heart.  I  am  a 
plain  tradesman ;  but  the  command  of  our  com- 
mon Maker  is  to  do  good  unto  all  as  we  have 
opportunity ;  and  as  your's  is  a  case  that  requires 
peculiar  commiseration,  I  have  made  bold  to  come 
and  talk  with  you  regarding  those  things  that  can 
alone  speak  peace  to  a  troubled  conscience." 

**  But  that  your  motive  is  good,  I  should  cer- 
tainly be  disposed,  sir,  to  take  offence  at  your  cool 
assumption  of  my  guilt,"  replied  Norman. 

"  My  friend/'  said  Mr.  Campbell  earnestly,  "  I 
do  not  come  here  as  your  father  confessor,  nor  do 
I  pretend  to  any  knowledge  of  the  law;  but  I 
know  enough — and  I  think  you,  too,  if  you  take  a 
calm  review  of  the  circumstances,  must  also  know 
enough — to  satisfy  yourself  that  your  situation  and 
prospects  are  just  now  of  the  most  critical  kind." 

"  I  am  aware  that  I  have  been  foolish,  and  that 
appearances  are  against  me ;  but  when  everything 
is  explained,  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  be 
acquitted  of  the  charge  presently  preferred  against 


me.  As  to  another  offisnce  of  a  professional  kind, 
I  have  quite  made  up  my  mind  to  undergo  any 
penalty  that  may  be  inflicted/' 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  be  a  prophet  of  evil,"  re- 
sumed the  philanthropic  ironmonger,  as  Mr 
Campbell  was  ironically  but  truly  designated  by 
his  contemporaries,  '*but  I  do  assure  you  that 
the  discovery  of  the  notes  in  your  lodgings  at 
Leith  will,  according  to  the  opinion  of  those  who 
shoidd  know  best,  go  very  far,  if  it  do  not  abso- 
lutely establish,  your  commission  of  an  offence 
wluch,  I  presume  you  are  aware,  is  a  capital  one/^ 

"  Notes !  what  notes  ?"  exclaimed  the  distracted 
prisoner. 

"  Nay,  you  know  best  as  to  what  they  are. 
They  were  found  in  the  room  occupied  by  yon^ 
and  others  were  found  consumed  by  nre,  or  rather 
attempted  to  be  consumed,  for  enough  of  the 
charred  paper  remains  to  show  what  they  were." 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  will  con- 
denm  me  to  the  scaffold  ?  Merciful  heaivens !  you 
surely  do  not  mean  that  ?" 

''  I  do  not  wish  to  deceive  or  alarm  you  un- 
necessarily ;  but  it  is  tlie  general  opinion  that  such 
will  be  the  case/' 

Norman  sobbed  in  the  bitterness  of  abject 
despair. 

''Young  man/*  resumed  the  monitor,  ''the 
words  that  you  just  now  used  in  thoughtless  ex- 
clamation must  from  this  hour  be  your  chief  sup- 
port. Heaven  is  merciful,  and  you  may  6btain 
heaven's  mercy  if  you  seek  it  in  the  way  of  His 
own  appointment.  You  must  cease  from  man; 
and  whether  life  or  death  be  in  the  cup,  you  must 
turn  you  to  the  stronghold  where  safety  alone  can 
come ;  and  even  if  the  end  that  you  so  fear  should 
be  allotted  to  you,  the  life  that  now  is  may  well 
be  sacrificed  if  it  is  the  means  of  obtaining  for  you 
that  other  life  which  never  dies/' 

Hamilton  made  no  reply,  tlie  i^athy  of  doom 
having  completely  overpowered  him. 

*'I  shall  call  again/'  resumed  the  benevolent 
Campbell  after  a  pause.  "In  the  meantime,  I 
leave  with  you  this  book ;  it  has  supported  many 
hours  of  suffering,  darker,  it  may  be,  than  yours/' 

"  You  would  not  leave  me  ?"  said  Norman  wildly. 
"  I  am  afraid  to  be  left  alone.  Is  there  no  way  of 
escape  from  this  horrid  place  ?" 

"  Alas  I  alas  I"  replied  John  Campbell,  "  your 
thoughts  are  running  on  the  earthly  prison,  and 
you  think  not  of  the  prison-house  of  eternity. 
No,  young  man,  I  cannot  help  you  in  any  attempt 
to  escape.  It  is  useless  to  think  of  such  a  thing ; 
and  though  I  could,  I  would  not  connive  at  it 
I  obtain  admission  here  for  spiritual  purposes,  and 
were  I  to  lend  my  aid  to  assist  you  in  this  way,  I 
should  be  doing  injustice  to  hundreds  of  other 
miserable  captives  who  may  come  here  after  you. 
I  think  that  the  law  under  which  you  may  be 
called  on  to  suffer  is  hard,  and  I  also  think  that 
the  life  which  God  gave  is  often  unjustly  taken 
away  by  man ;  and  I'm  willing  to  render  you  every 
lawftil  assistance  in  enabling  you  to  evade  the 
degradation  that  in  this  world  I'm  afraid  too  cer- 
tainly awaits  you.  If  you  have  any  friends  that 
you  wish  to  consult,  or  any  agent  or  witnesses  to 
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communicate  wilb,  I  shall  gladly  carry  messages 
to  them." 

**  Thanks,  thanks,  a  thousand  thanks ;  since  the 
danger  is  so  imminent,  I  must  not  now  be  scrupu- 
lous.    I  have  a  friend,  Lieutenant  Arnold  of  the 

shire  Militia.    Write  to  him,  if  you  please, 

and  tell  him  that  I  am  in  this  dreadful  situation 
from  imprudence,  but  from  nothing  more.  Tell 
him  that  it  is  Norman  Hamilton — Tor  ho  will  not 
know  me  under  the  assumed  name  of  Spenser — 
that  stands  in  daily  dread  of  a  felon's  doom.  And 
there,  too,  is  my  brother  Henry  Hamilton,  who 
went  to  be  an  apprentice  to  a  Mr.  Taylor,  a  writer 
here.  I  have  been  seeking  them  for  weeks,  and 
God  alone  knows  had  I  found  either  of  them  this 
dreadful  business  might  not  have  occurred.'* 

"Henry  Hamilton?"  echoed  Campbell  in  a 
ruminating  tone,  "  why,  he  had  to  flee  Edinburgh 
for  his  share  in  the  late  political  troubles." 

*'l8  he  safe?"  exclaimed  Norman  passionately, 
**and  can  I  see  him? — oh,  say  if  I  can  see  him  I" 

'*  If  I  knew  where  he  was  to  be  found,  I  know 
no  reason  why  you  should  not.  The  sough  has 
calmed  down,  and  I  believe  that  if  there  is  no 
more  disturbance,  the  Government  is  now  willing 
to  wink  at  the  transgressors." 

*'  Oh,  thank  Heaven  !  You  may  inquire  openly 
for  him,  which  I  was  always  afraid  to  do." 

'^Have  you  no  friend  more  experienced  than 
any  of  these  ?"  asked  the  sympathising  Campbell. 

"  There  is  my  uncle,  the  Hon.  Jasper  Hamilton, 
but  ho  was  so  angry  with  me  about  my  military 
disgrace,  which  was  the  origin  of  all  my  troubles, 
that  I  am  afraid  it  would  only  exasperate  him  the 
more  if  he  loiew  of  the  terrible  state  that  I  am 
now  in." 

Hamilton  then  briefly  sketched  his  whole  history 
to  Campbell,  who  thoughtfully  and  patiently  lis- 
tened to  the  recital. 

"  I  believe  every  word  that  you  say,  young 
gentleman,"  said  the  good  man,  whose  eyes  were 
filled  with  tears,  "  yours  is  a  sad  story.  I  doubt 
not  you  have  been  more  sinned  against  than  sin- 
ning; aud  while  the  law  may  reach  you,  the 
really  guilty  parties  may  escape.  Oh,  if,  in  sin- 
gleness of  heart,  yon  had  only  committed  yourself 
to  the  guardianship  of  Him  whose  counsels  are 
unerring!  The  simple  path  of  duty  is  always  the 
safest  and  the  best.  I  shall  note  down  the  names 
you  have  mentioned,  and  do  ever}''thing  that  lies 
in  my  power  to  save  you." 

'*  I  know  not  how  to  acknowledge  your  kind- 
ness. There  are  also  the  minister  and  schoolmas- 
ter of  Groombie.  I  am  sure  that  if  they  knew 
the  dreadful  fate  that  hangs  over  me,  they  would 
do  all  they  could  to  get  my  uncle  to  interfere. 
Mr.  Armstrong  is  the  minister's  name  »and  Mr. 
Small  bairn  the  schoolmaster's." 

"Jonathan  Armstrong,"  muttered  Campbell, 
"a  cauld  legal  preacher;  he  used  to  preach  in 
Lady  Glcnorchy's  on  the  Mondays ;  no  unction,  no 
savour ;  besides,  instead  of  getting  in  by  the  door 
o'  tlio  people,  he  was  forced  in  by  lay  patronage." 

*'  Ho  is  a  kind-hearted  man,  sir,  and  so  is  Mr. 
Smallhairn." 

*'I  dare  say  they  are;  the  natural  man  may 


exist  contemporary  with  much  goodness  of  dispo- 
sition.  I  will  write  them.  And  now,  sir,  I  have 
exceeded  prison  hours,  and  must  away.  I  com- 
mend vou  to  Him  who  can  save  and  make  alive, 
can  kill  and  destroy.    Farewell." 

The  massive  bolts  were  withdrawn,  and  the 
equally  massive  locks  were  turned  back,  and  John 
Campbell  withdrew.  The  hinges  and  chains  again 
clanked  sullenly  and  ungratefully,  and  all  was 
silent  and  deserted  as  before.  A  flood  of  new 
emotions  absorbed  the  helpless  ^captive  ;  dark  as 
his  forebodings  had  previously  been,  they  were 
now  more  dbmal  than  ever.  A  public  death — a 
degradation  worse  than  death — rose  before  the 
affrighted  child  of  destiny ;  and,  unable  calmly  to 
contemplate  the  dreaded  future,  he  dashed  himself 
heavily  on  the  ground. 

Meanwhile,  John  Campbell  regained  the  street, 
pondering  much  in  his  honest  mind  as  to  the 
singular  state  and  prospects  of  the  prisoner  whom 
he  had  just  left.  He  was  disturbed  from  his 
reverie  by  a  jostle  from  a  passenger  coming  in  the 
opposite  direction ;  and,  looking  up,  he  was  con- 
fronted by  Theodore  Beid.  The  two  merchants 
did  not  often  come  in  contact — their  several  walks 
in  life,  although  ostensibly  the  same,  were  yet  in 
the  mode  of  prosecution  so  differently  managed 
that  neither  could  entertain  any  sympathy  with 
the  other.  Theodore  made  the  acquisition  of  money 
his  chief,  and,  indeed,  his  only  end.  John,  on  the 
other  hand,  regarded  business  as  to  be  followed 
merely  for  acquiring  the  simple  necessaries  of 
life.  The  one  looked  on  the  other  as  a  fool; 
whilst  the  second  considered  the  first  as  an  earth* 
worm. 

'*  I've  been  seeking  you,  John  Campbell ;  but 
there  is  no  sich  thing  as  getting  you  in  your  shop.*' 

"I  have  just  come  out  o'  the  jail,"  replied 
John. 

"  Aweel,  if  you  carry  on  at  this  rate,  ye'll  snne 
be  in  the  jail  no  to  come  oot  again." 

"  I  have  paid  everybody  twenty  shillings  in  the 
pound  yet,"  answered  our  philanthropic  friend 
testily. 

**  Aweel,"  rejoined  the  Canongate  trafiBcker, 
"there's  no  saying  how  lang — Met  him  that 
standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall,'  as  Mr.  Threaptext 
said  in  his  lecture  last  Sabbath.  Ye  see,  John, 
altho'  I  dinna  preach  like  you,  I  listen  to  what 
ither  folk  says,  and  maybe  profit  aa  mcikle  in  the 
end." 

"  Well,  well,  be  it  so.  What  ia  your  business 
wi'  me  r 

"Ye  owe  me  five  pounds,  John,"  said  Theodore, 
taking  out  a  large  greasy  pocket-book. 

"  I  owe  you  five  pounds !  it's  impossible  T* 

"  It's  proveable,  John,  if  ye  stand  till  yoor 
write.'' 

"How?  how?" 

"  Ye  mind  Widow  Ritchie,  whose  man  fell  off 
a  house  in  the  Lawnmarket,  and  was  killed. 
Weel,  whaun  he  do'ed,  I  was  for  his  wife  gettin 
anither  hoose,  as,  ye  see,  she  couldna  pay  the  rent^ 
and  I  couldna  afford  to  gi'e  it  for  naething — and 
ye  became  security.  Noo  I  have  been  up  at  her, 
and  there  is  she   sittin'  greeting  vn*  her  seven 
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balms  about  her,  and  no'  a  stick  in  a'  the  domicile 
tliat's  worth  the  selling.*' 

"I  hope  you  gave  her  something — a  woman 
may  weel  greet  if  she  has  seven  bairns  and  nothing 
to  give  them." 

''Me  gi'e  them  onything,  and  them  no'  paid 
their  rent  I  That  would  be  it !  John,  I  hold  you 
liable  for  the  rent;  deny  your  signature  if  you 
can." 

'*  I  don't  mean  to  deny  it  Widow  Ritchie  is 
as  decent  a  woman  as  lives;  I  would  have  got 
some  of  her  children  into  the  Charity  Workhouse 
when  her  husband  met  with  the  accident,  but  she 
has  a  proud  spirit,  and  preferred  supporting  them 
with  her  own  hands ;  and,  but  that  her  health  has 
failed,  I  am  certain  she  would  have  done  it.  1 
know  some  good  ladies  who  wull  give  me  some- 
thing to  relieve  her ;  and,  in  the  circumstances,  I 
do  not  think  you  should  ask  the  whole  rent." 

"  I'll  ha'e  the  haill  rent,  every  penny ;  do  ye 
think  I  can  play  jock  needle  jock  pin,  in  that 
fashion  ?  The  five  pound  jist  noo,  or  five  per  cent. 
for  every  day  that  it  remains  unpaid.  There's  I 
got  a  cask  o'  whaul  oil  up  frae  Dundee  the  ithcr  day, 
and  ane  of  the  rascals  in  the  shop  lefl  the  cock 
rinnin' ;  and  there  was  the  haill  cellar  soomin' : 
bit  I'll  keep  it  aff  his  wages.  If  I  lose  oil  here 
and  rent  there,  hoo  am  I  to  live,  I  wad  like  to 
ken  r 

**  Well,"  replied  neighbour  John,  "  we'll  see 
what  can  be  done.  Can  yo  tell  me  where  Joseph 
Taylor's  office  is  ?  He  is  a  writer  ;  and  I  am  going 
to  speak  to  him  about  that  poor  lad  who  was  taken 
up  in  Leith  last  uicht,  and  is  likely  to  get  into 
trouble  about  forged  notes." 

"And  wad  ye  try  to  get  off  a  villain  that  utters 
forged  notes — John  Campbell  ?  Are  ye  in  your 
judgment  ?" 

"  I  believe  he  has  been  made  a  tool  by  others." 

"  To«>l  here,  tool  there ;  he  micht  surely  ha'e 
kent  that  he  was  cheating  his  fcUow-craturs  when 
be  went  aboot  wi'  forged  notes.  John  Campbell, 
ye  tak  up  wi'  a'  kind  o'  clamjamphrey,  street  lim- 
mers,  and  thieves,  and  note-forgers,  and  murderers, 
and  the  like.  Ye  wad  need  to  ha'e  the  root  o'  the 
matter  deep  in  ye  to  resist  sao  muckle  bad  com- 
pany; but  baud  a  care,  John,  yc'U  get  o'er  the 
fingers  some  day." 

**  There  are  people  in  Etlinburgh  at  large  just 
now  that  are  more  guilty  in  the  matter  of  forged 
notes  than  this  unfortunate  young  man." 

"Whaur?"  asked  Mr.  Reid,  visibly  disturbed 
by  the  random  remark. 

"  I  know  their  names,"  replied  John  calmly. 

At  this  moment  Theodore  cast  his  eyes  to  the 
right,  and  there  was  the  hag  grinning  at  him  with 
the  old  mocking  eyes. 

"  Poor  old  woman,  gentlemen — very  poor  old 
woman,  gentlemen  T* 

Theodore's  face  became  as  black  as  midnight 

"  If  you  please,  gentlemen !" 

Theodore  convulsively  plunged  his  hand  into 
bis  pocket  and  gave  the  applicant  a  shilling ;  and, 
as  if  frightened  at  his  own  act,  he  rushed  furiously 
down  the  street 

John  Campbell  stood  petrified  at  the  sight  of 
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this  phenomenon ;  whilst  the  hag  hobbled  off,  not 
however,  without  a  look  of  contempt  at  her  bene- 
factor's late  companion. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


▲LLIKS. 


Some  eight  days  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
events  narrated  in  the  last  chapter,  an  officer  in  mi- 
litary undress  was  seen  in  the  High-street  of  Edin- 
burgh threading  his  way  to  the  Grassmarket  of 
the  city.  Lieutenant  Arnold  liad  lost  no  time  iu 
coming  to  the  rescue  of  his  friend ;  but  it  has  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  the  last  fifth  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  conveyances  between  the  two  Bri- 
tish capitals  were  few  in  number,  and  those  few 
singularly  tardy  in  their  locomotion.  No  delay 
had  been  incurred  in  the  despatch  of  honest  John 
Campbell's  letter,  and  as  little  in  personally  at- 
tending to  it ;  and  yet  more  than  a  week  had  elapsed 
since  the  future  missionary  had  visited  the  prison, 
and  the  succour,  such  as  it  was,  was  only  at  hand 
after  this  long  interval.  The  law  was  not  proceed- 
ing at  such  a  snail-pace.  Sharpnose,  the  procu- 
rator-fiscal, .had  laid  his  case  before  the  Advocate- 
Depute,  ho  to  the  Solicitor-General,  the  latter  in 
his  turn  to  the  Lord- Advocate,  and  the  last  autho- 
rity had  ordered  the  indictment,  with  special  in- 
structions that  it  should  be  sent  to  him  for  revision, 
as  he  had  some  thoughts  of  conducting  the  case  iu 
person.  Witnesses  were  precognosced,  and  every 
other  preliminary  precaution  taken  to  insure  a  ver- 
dict for  the  Crown ;  and,  as  Scotch  lawyers  may  vie 
with  their  American  brethren  for  acuteness,  the 
chances  were  eminently  against  the  prisoner's  ac- 
quittal. 

Arnold  having  missed  the  proper  exit  from  the 
Lawnmarket  to  the  locality  where  his  corre- 
spondent resided^  ho  had  recourse  to  the  first  pas- 
senger whom  he  met  in  order  to  obtain  inform- 
ation. 

"  Please  can  you  tell  me,  my  good  girl,  which 
is  the  way  to  the  Grassmarket  T 

The  female  thus  accosted  shrunk  back  from  him 
with  horror,  and  endeavoured  to  pass  him  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  paces  on  one  side  ;  but  her  limbs 
refused  to  perform  their  office,  and  she  stood  trem- 
bling before  him  without  being  able  to  advance  or 
recede.  She  also,  although  awkwardly,  endea- 
voured to  conceal  her  features.  Arnold  was  at  a 
loss  to  understand  how  a  question  so  simple  should 
create  so  much  embarrassment ;  but,  resolved  on 
giving  no  offence,  he  was  about  to  pass  on,  when 
seeing  the  girl's  face  in  a  certain  light,  he  imme- 
diately recognised  her. 

"  Surely  you  are  not  Henderson's  wife  ?" 

Poor  Dolly  Dimsdale  could  not  utter  a  syllable  ; 
the  sight  of  one  of  the  supposed  persecutors  of 
her  husband  had  so  thoroughly  unnerved  her. 

"  Is  there  any  word  of  him  ?"  she  gasped  out 

"None,"  replied  Arnold;  "and  I  hope  in 
Heaven  that  he  will  not,  for  his  own  sake,  cast  u]) 
for  some  time." 

"  Are  you  not  afraid  that  the  earth  will  open  u]) 
and  swallow  you  for  your  share  in  yon  butchery  V" 
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**  It  was  indeed  a  bad  business ;    but  worse 
things  have  happened  since." 

"  Aye,  you  that  are  gentlemen,  you  cannot  think 
of  harm  of  any  kind  happening  to  poor  people." 

"  You  mistake  me.  I  was  sorry,  very  sorry  for 
your  husband ;  but  something  worse,  as  you  ought 
to  know,  has  happened  to  your  husband's  master." 
"  Aye,  aye,"  replied  Dolly,  in  bitter  irony,  "  a 
few  days*  arrest  or  a  reprimand,  to  a  hofficer,  b 
reckoned  equal  to  the  flaying  alive  o*  a  poor 
private  ;  jist  as  if  one  was  not  flesh  and  blood  as 
well  as  the  tother." 

"Woman!"  replied  Arnold  severely,  "my 
friend  Hamilton  lies  in  that  jail,  exposed  to  the 
forfeiture  of  his  life,  for  endeavouring  to  save  your 
husband  from  the  halberts.  6how  me  the  way  to 
the  Grassmarket,  if  you  know  it  I  have  no 
further  time  for  conversation,  as  I  am  here  for  the 
express  purpose  of  doing  what  I  can  to  save  him." 
"  Merciful  Heaven  I  Mr,  Norman  in  prison  on 
account  of  Henderson,  and  in  danger  of  his  life ! 
Oh,  what  shall  I  say  to  Missus  Florence  ?  How 
can  I  tell  her  ?  It  will  be  the  death  of  the  sweet 
young  lady— it  will — it  will.  She  does  nothing 
but  dream  on  him  and  speak  of  him  the  whole 
live-long  day.  It  will  kill  her  outright,  and  it's 
Henderson  and  I  that  have  done  it !  Oh  I  wasn't 
I  wretched  and  miserable  enough  anyhow,  without 
liaving  this  terrible  thought  upon  my  maddened 
head  ?" 

"  Florence  !  did  you  say  ?  Will  that  bo  the 
young  lady,  his  cousin,  of  whom  I  have  heard  him 
speak  so  often  ?" 

"  The  same !  the  same !  He  may  have  been  fond 
on  her  in  a  sort  of  way ;  but  her !  she  loves  him 
to  destraction,  and  would  give  up  her  own  life 
rather  than  a  finger  on  him  should  perish.  Oh, 
what  a  sad  fate  is  mine,  to  be  sure  !" 

*'  Has  this  young  lady  been  in  the  same  town 
where  he  is  lying  in  prison,  and  yet  not  commu- 
nicate with  him  or  even  know  his  fate  ?  The  thing 
U  impossible  ?" 

"  Lor'  love  you,  capting,  if  you  are  one,  we  and 
Mrs.  Porter,  and  Ailsie,  and  Missus  Florence,  had 
all  to  run  away  from  Eddinburry  on  account  of 
Mister  Henry  having  spoken  against  the  King  and 
Government,  which  I  thinks  is  what  they  call 
politics ;  and  we  have  been  in  ambush  at  a  island 
place  called  Dnmblane,  and  have  only  comed  back 
yesterday,  when  the  storm  has  blowed  over,  and 
danger  past  to  Mister  Henry.  Nobody  knowed 
where  we  were,  and  that's  the  way  that  Mister 
Norman  could  not  tell  and  Missus  Florence  could 
not  hear ;  but,  lack-a-day  !  she  will  hear  soon 
enough.  But  are  you  sure,  sir,  that  he  will  lose 
his  life  ?  Is  it  so  great  a  crime  to  help  a  poor  man  ?" 
"  I  cannot  speak  to  you  just  now,  Mrs.  Hender- 
son ;  but  go  home  and  prepare  your  mistress  for  the 
sad  news,  and  I  shall  then  explain  to  her  at  full 
length  the  nature  of  the  case.  In  the  meantime,  I 
must  go  and  communicate  with  the  honest  fellow 
who  first  sent  me  word  about  this  terrible  affair." 
Dolly  indicated  the  direction  of  the  Grass- 
market  ;  and,  having  told  him  where  Mrs.  Porter 
resided,  she  slowly  retraced  her  steps  homeward. 
She  luid  not  proceeded  many  paces  when  an  appa* 


rition  more  exciting  to  her  enfeebled  frame  than 
Lieutenant  Arnold  presented  itself  to  her  terrified 
gaze.  It  was  none  other  than  her  fugitive  hus- 
band :  the  deserter  was  at  one  side  in  one  brief 
moment  after  the  pursuer  had  quitted  the  other. 
The  danger  tempered  the  frenzy  of  despair,  and 
gave  Dolly  immediate  calmness. 

"  Fly !  Henderson,  fly  !  Don't  speak  one  word ; 
only  tell  me  where  you  are  going !  One  of  the 
officers  is  here !  I  parted  from  him  not  a  minute 
ago  I  Fly,  if  jrou  would  save  your  own  life,  or 
if  you  value  mme  I" 
Andrew  stirred  not. 

"Henderson!  dear  Henderson!  baby  is  dead, 
buried  amongst  yon  heavy  sand,  and  the  cold  sea 
dashes  over  its  grave.  But  fly !  fly !  O  God ! 
why  do  you  stand  there  ?" 
"  Dolly,  you  look  very  ill !" 
"Don't  mind  me,  Andrew,  but  fly!  We'll 
speak  about  these  things  some  other  day." 

'*  I  am  tired  of  flying,  Dolly,  and  mean  to  take 
my  chance." 

"  Then  you  do  want  to  kill  me,  Henderson  I 
What  have  I  done  to  deserve  this?" 

"  Hear  me,  Dolly !  I  had  been  skulking  about 
the  country,  naked,  hungry,  and  bruised,  and  sore : 
but  that  anything  was  better  than  disgrace,  I 
could  even  have  returned  to  the  regiment.  I  dared 
not  show  my  face  during'  day,  lest  I  should  be 
hunted  like  a  beast,  and  at  night  I  had  to  crawl 
about  like  a  murderer  fleeing  from  justice.  What 
sin  had  I  done  to  deserve  all  this  ?  Nobody  would 
give  a  deserter  a  crust  of  bread,  and  I  was  like  to 
gnaw  my  own  bones  for  hunger.  I  was  about  to 
give  myself  up,  for  I  could  stand  it  no  longer, 
when,  one  night,  I  saw  three  scoundrels  set  on  a 
gentleman,  intending  in  all  likelihood  to  rob  him. 
I  was  very  unable  to  help  him,  but  I  did  my  best ; 
and,  the  two  of  us  having  beaten  them  off,  he 
wished  to  reward  me  for  my  assistance.  He  tnmed 
out  to  be  an  ofliccr  of  another  regiment;  and 
when  we  got  into  a  house  where  there  wms  a 
light,  he  thought  that  I  was  a  deserter,  and  I  did 
not  deny  it.  I  told  him  my  story,  and  he  seemed 
to  pity  me.  I  got  a  paper  from  him,  recommend- 
ing me  to  the  favourable  consideration,  aa  he 
called  it,  of  our  lieutenant-colonel ;  and  I  dare 
say,  should  matters  come  to  the  worst,  if  it  can- 
not do  me  any  good,  at  all  events  it  will  do  me  no 
harm." 

"  Lack>a-day !"  answered  the  less  sanguine 
Dolly.  "What  will  these  monsters  care  for  a 
scrap  of  paper  like  that  ?  You  need  not  show  it 
to  me,  Henderson ;  you  know  that  I  am  not  book- 
learned  ;  but  I'll  tell  you  what,  if  you  will  come 
home  with  me,  Mister  Henry  will  look  at  it»  lor 
he  is  monstrous  clever,  and  knows  about  govern- 
ment and  law ;  and  Missus  Florence  will  p'raps 
get  Mrs.  Porter  to  allow  you  to  he  concealed  about 
her  house  until  we  see  if  it  be  safe  for  you  to  go 
about.  You  look  manlier  than  I  thought  jon 
would  do,  Henderson,  and  you  don't  speak  so 
much  Scotch ;  but  you  know,  Andrew,  you  alirmya 
speak  English  when  you  are  in  a  passion.  I  have 
never  slept  soundly  since  baby  went  away«  Do 
you  ever  think  of  him  ?" 
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**  Come,  Dolly,  you  wander !  Let's  away  to  Mrs. 
Porter,  since  yon  appear  to  live  with  her ;  and 
let  us  be  merry,  and  not  think  of  the  past.  Your 
mind  will  gang  a'  thegither  if  you  whine  at  this 
rate." 

"  Be  merry !  I'll  never  be  merry  more !  In 
the  joy  of  seeing  you  I  forgot  that  other  terrible 
thing  that  the  hofficer  told  me  of.  Mister  Nor- 
man's life  is  in  danger  !  and  I  had  well-nigh  for- 
got all  about  it !  Oh,  when  folks  have  sorrows  of 
their  own,  how  little  they  think  of  other  people  !" 

"  Mister  Norman's  life  in  danger !  Dolly,  you 
arc  beside  yourself!" 

"  I  wish  I  were,  Henderson ;  I  wish  that  it  were 
something  that  I  had  dreamed  at  night,  or  some- 
thing that,  like  the  figures  that  used  to  dance  at 
my  bedside  after  baby  died,  were,  as  the  doctor 
said,  only  to  be  seen  in  my  own  heated  brain ; 
but,  alas,  this  is  too  true  I  He  is  there,  in  yon 
horrid  prison,  in  danger  of  his  life ;  and,  worst 
and  most  terrible  of  all.  Mister  Arnold  told  me 
that  it  w^as  on  your  account  that  all  this  hdd  hap- 
pened.'* 

A  vague  feeling  of  terror  seized  Ilenderson  at 
this  announcement.  He  knew  that  Norman  had 
interceded  in  his  behalf,  and  he  was  also  aware  of 
Lis  having,  like  himself,  absconded  from  the  regi- 
ment; but  he  had  imagined  that  the  absence  of 
the  young  officer  would  only  liave  been  temporary ; 
and  exalting  the  attribute  of  possessing  a  commis- 
sion, he  could  not  conceive  of  an  ensign  being  in- 
volved in  any  serious  calamity.  But  Arnold's 
authority  on  such  a  point  seemed  indisputable,  and 
Dolly's  fears  re-acted  on  his  own,  and  the  poor 
soldier  appeared  to  sink  under  a  new  calamity, 
to  which  his  own  personal  misfortunes  were  but  as 
a  drop  in  the  bucket." 

"  Where  is  Lieutenant  Arnold,  Dolly  ?  1  must 
Bce  him." 

"  But  think  of  tlie  danger  to  yourself,  when, 
after  all,  you  may  be  able  to  do  no  good,"  replied 
the  ever-anxious  wife. 

"  I  cannot  think  of  that,  so  long  as  Mister  Nor- 
man's life  is  in  jeopardy." 

"  Ah  I  now  i  think  on't,  I  must  first  go  home, 
and  tell  Missus  Florence  tliat  Arnold  is  a-coming 
to  her.  I  was  to  prepare  her  for  that ;  although 
God  only  knows  how  I  am  to  have  the  heart  to  do 
it !  He  said,  I  think,  that  he  was  to  go  to  the 
Grassmarket,  and  was  I  to  go  before  him  and  give 
warning.  You  had  better  come  with  me,  but 
keep  out  of  her  sight,  and  then  yon  can  see 
Itieutenant  Arnold  as  well.'* 

Andrew  consented  to  this  arrangement,  and  the 
two  proceeded  to  the  dwelling  of  Mrs.  Porter. 

How  swift  do  evil  tidings  travel  I  As  if  by 
some  fatal  counteracting  destiny,  obstacles  spring 
up  on  all  sides  when  good  news  are  to  be  conveyed ; 
but  with  what  celerity  does  the  intelligence  of 
dire  events  speed  its  way  I  How  slowly,  and  at 
^w^hat  sluggish  pace  is  a  reputation  for  virtue  ac- 
quired I  Men  talk  not  of  it,  and  by  the  slowest 
of  all  conceivable  processes  are  the  thoughts  and 
opinions  evolved  by  which  the  reputation  of  the 
^ood  man  is  consolidated.  But  when  calumny 
launches  forth  its  poisoned  shafts,  how  "  fast  and 


furious"  do  they  circulate!  As  if  by  immediate 
revelation,  tlie  evil  reports  are  simultaneonsly  in 
the  mouth  of  everyone ;  they  are  bandied  from  one 
to  another,  and  bandied  back  from  se(!ond  to  prin- 
cipal, till  exaggeration  runs  riot,  and  then  a  whole 
previous  life -time  of  blamelessness  goes  for 
nothing,  and  everyone  wonders  what  others  saw 
in  this  monster  of  depravity  that  he  should  at  all 
have  been  tolerated  in  society.  And  then  there  is 
another  kind  of  intelligence  that  runs  its  course 
with  cruel  speed.  How  prompt  and  deep  are  the 
wounds  that  the  obituary  of  every  day's  newspa- 
per inflicts,  and  how  heedlessly  do  most  men  read 
them !  Burns,  with  the  true  feeling  of  a  poet, 
did  not  fall  into  this  common  error.  He  marks 
the  death  of  a  friend,  and,  seizing  the  pen^  his 
sympathy  flows  forth  in  pathetic  numbers. 

Sad  thy  tale,  thou  idle  page. 

And  rueful  thy  alarms — 
Death  tears  the  hrother  of  her  Ioto 

From  IflabeUa'a  armfl. 

And  how^  many  are  the  sad  tales  that  the  Gazette 
could  reveal  I  The  giddy  party  is  in  the  midst  of 
its  fun  and  frolic;  the  parents  are  at  the  whist- 
table,  and  the  sons  and  daughters,  and  perhaps  the 
betrothed  herself,  are  in  the  mazes  of  the  whirling 
dance,  while  at  the  very  moment  there  lies  in  the 
post-office  the  black-sealed  letter  which  next 
morning  is  to  plunge  the  whole  into  hopeless  dis- 
may. One  short  month  before  the  loved  one  fell 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  no  friendly  hand  was 
there  to  staunch  the  death- wound ;  and  when  the 
moon  strnggled  from  behind  a  dark  cloud  to  look 
down  on  the  scene  of  slaughter,  that  pale, 
sharpened,  gory  face  would  be  turned  towards  the 
orb  of  nigijt,  the  glassy  eyes  sealed  for  ever  in  the 
fixity  of  death.  Or,  if  life  painfully  ebbed  out  its 
last  throbs  on  the  dark  waste  of  waters,  the  heart 
equally  recoils  at  the  accompanying  circumstances 
of  the  mortal  struggle  ;  no  ear  hears  that  gurgling 
shriek  as  the  mountain  wave  with  foaming  crest 
engulfed  its  victim.  The  fatal  letter  tells  day  and 
date  as  to  when  the  absent  one  fell ;  and  you  begin 
to  count  back  days  and  weeks  till  you  come  to  that 
night,  which  will  ever  be  to  you  the  blackest  in 
all  the  calendar.  You  were  at  another  merry- 
making on  that  evening,  O  mother!  when  the 
parting  breath  of  your  fair-haired  boy  released 
his  soul  from  its  clay  tenement,  and  ushered  it  into 
the  land  of  spirits ;  and  you  now  mourn  the  in- 
fatuation that  could  have  led  you  to  have  been  so 
callous  to  the  fate  of  one  so  near  and  dear,  when 
yon  were  not  precisely  informed  as  to  his  actual 
safety.  It  is  a  wise  and  benevolent  Providence 
that  conceals  the. distant  and  the  future.  Even, 
now,  reader,  you  are  happy  and  careless  (we  con- 
clude this  from  the  fact  of  your  reading  these 
pages);  but  little  dost  thon  wot  of  the  events 
and  of  the  movements  that  are  at  this  present 
now  going  on  in  reference  to  yourself  and  your 
own  destiny,  and  concealed  from  yofur  eyes  by 
nothing  but  Time's  curtain  1  Another  year, 
month  or  day,  and  that  thin  screen  will  be  riven 
asunder,  and  you  may  then  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  things  of  which  at  the  passing  hour  yon  have 
not  in  imagination  even  dreamed.    Death,  bank- 
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rnptcy,  loss  of  good  name,  domestic  misery, 
poverty,  may,  one  or  other  of  the  sable  troop,  be 
within  A  footstep  of  you,  and  yet  you  not  know  or 
not  suspect  but  that  all  is  smooth  and  prosperous 
as  the  marriagc-bcll  of  yore. 

We  have  said  that  bad  news  travel  fast ;  and 
they  observed  their  proverbial  velocity  so  far  as 
Florence  Hamilton  was  concerned.  Dolly  Dims- 
dale  having  first  conducted  her  husband  to  the 
kitchen,  proceeded  herself  with  trembling  steps  to 
the  parlour,  in  order  that  she  might  solicit  a  pri- 
vate interview  with  her  young  mistress,  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  the  sad  object  of  Lieu- 
tenant Arnold's  approaching  visit  But  the  mo- 
ment that  she  entered  the  apartment,  she  discovered 
that  she  had  been  anticipated  in  the  performance  of 
her  melancholy  duty. 

Mrs.  Porter  sat  near  the  window,  large,  heavy 
tears  dropping  silently  down  her  kind  face ;  while, 
at  a  little  distance,  sat  Florence,  tearless  and  mo- 
tionless, her  pale  cheek  and  fixed  eye  simulating 
a  petrefaction  of  life.  Thoughts  were  there  too 
deep  for  tears,  and  a  grief  too  crushing  for  words. 
No  human  sympathy  could  avail  the  agonised  girl 
in  such  a  terrible  hour ;  and  the  quick  instinct  of 
nature  satisfied  even  Dolly  that  spoken  consolation 
would  be  but  mockery  and  delusion.  Not  a  feature 
stirred  in  the  bloodless,  beautiful  face  of  her  young 
mistress.  No  breath  seemed  to  escape,  no  limb 
moved ;  but,  rigid  and  statue-like,  she  remaiued 
unconscious  of  all  around,  and  of  everything  but 
that  overwhelming  tale  that  had  turned  back,  as  it 
were,  the  very  current  of  her  life's  blood.  Could 
it  be  possible  that  he  was  in  such  jeopardy  ?  Had 
reason  deserted  its  throne,  and  was  this  some  wild 
phantasy  that  revelled  in  the  brain  ?  Or  had  some 
fiend  conspired  against  her  peace,  by  whispering 
such  awful  intelligence  in  her  car  ?  Was  he  whom 
she  most  loved  on  earth,  he  who  was  her  souPs 
idol — he  lying  chained  in  a  loathsome  dungeon, 
separated  from  her  only  by  a  street  ?  Was  he  to  be 
tried  for  his  life  and  dragged  in  a  few  weeks  hence 
to  a  Bcaffoldy  and  there  be  put  to  death  like  a  com- 


mon malefactor  in  the  presence  of  assembled 
thousands  ?  It  could  not  be ;  yet  one  look  might 
confirm  or  dispel  the  illusion — one  look  would  do 
it ;  but,  coward  to  her  fears,  she  could  not  even 
take  that  single  look.  She  felt  her  eyes  grow  dim, 
and  her  brain  reeling;  but  she  dared  not  turn 
round  to  discover,  by  a  solitary  glance,  if  any 
other  person  partook  in  her  unearthly  terror. 

Henry  opened  the  door ;  but,  appalled  also  by 
the  spectre-like  look  of  his  cousin,  he  {Rinsed  and 
spoke  not  Lieutenant  Arnold  entered  shortly 
afterwards,  but  Dolly  (the  only  one  in  the  apart- 
ment who  knew  him)  motioned  with  her  finger 
towards  Florence ;  and  the  officer  seeing  the  two 
ladies  in  such  deep  distress,  and  readily  divining 
its  cause,  contented  himself  with  a  slight  nod  to 
Henry  and  silently  withdrew  to  a  comer.  Anon, 
Mr.  Joseph  Taylor  was  shown  in,  and  perceiv- 
ing that  silence  by  common  understanding  was 
the  pleasure  of  the  company,  he,  in  accordance 
with  his  usual  professional  prudence,  did  not 
venture  to  disturb  it.  Henry  felt  that  the  scene 
was  momently  becoming  more  painful,  and,  walk- 
ing up  to  his  cousin,  he  offered  her  his  arm. 

"  Have  you  seen  him  ?"  she  asked,  in  a  hollow 
whisper. 

"  I  have,"  was  Henry's  reply. 

"  And  is  all  true  ?" 

Henry  mournfully  shook  his  head. 

"  You  do  not  mean  to  tell  me  that  there  is  no 
hope  ?*'  she  exclaimed  in  a  shrill  tone. 

'*  As  long  as  there  is  life,  there  is  hope,  Florence ; 
but  these  gentlemen  have  kindly  come  to  consult 
about  the  matter,  and  it  will  perhaps  be  better  for 
you  to  retire ;  Mrs.  Porter  and  I  will  see  you  to 
your  own  room." 

"  What  gentlemen  ?"  she  asked  hurriedly,  now 
becoming  aware  for  the  first  time  of  the  presence 
of  strangers. 

Mrs.  Porter  joined  her  intreatiea  to  those  of 
Henry ;  and  the  trembling  girl  was  carried,  rather 
than  conducted,  out  of  the  room. 

{To  be  continHed,) 
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When  progresses  were  made  by  the  kings  and 
queens  of  England,  the  barons  whom  they  de- 
lighted to  honour  were  often  nearly  ruined  by 
these  royal  inflictions.  The  progresses  of  Louis 
Napoleon  over  the  south  of  France  do  not  ruin 
any  great  baronial  family  ;  but  they  exhibit  to  the 
world  a  profane  and  disgusting,  yet  Jesuitical 
priesthood,  and  a  people  who  delight  and  exult  in 
submitting  to  degradation  and  slavery.  The  prince 
and  the  priests  are  at'  the  same  time  practising  a 
most  nauseous  hypocrisy.  Louis  Napoleon  has  a 
mind  too  sagacious,  judicious,  and  even  mathema- 
tical, to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  the  profane 
adulations  which  he  receives  from  the  Popish 
bishops  and  priests,  whom  he  uses  merely  for  the 


attainment  of  his  own  ambitious  and  imperial 
projects;  while,  in  turn,  he  becomes  in  their  hands 
the  instrument  of  exalting  and  consolidating  the 
power,  wealth,  and  splendour  of  the  Romish 
hierarchy.  If  we  can  place  any  hith  in  the 
Moniteur,  or  in  the  corrupt  and  shameless  reports 
of  the  servile  French  journals,  the  sojourn  of 
Louis  Napoleon  in  tbe  south  of  France  has  been 
unparalleled  in  the  success,  brilliancy,  and  hououre 
of  bis  receptions.  He  has  been  regarded,  accord- 
ing to  these  journals,  not  only  as  the  Chief  of  tbe 
State,  and  a  hero,  but  as  the  transcendent  sariour 
of  France,  carrying  out  a  divine  mission  for  the 
glorification  of  the  country  and  for  the  happine^^ 
I  of  the  people. 
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How  can  reasonable  and  independent  men  in  a 
free  country  judge  of  so  mean,  profane,  or  so 
Jesuitical  a  sycophant  as  the  Bishop  of  Frejus, 
vhen  he  blasphemously  presented  the  following 
address  to  the  coming  Emperor : — 

"  Monseigneur, — Lips  consecrated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God  and  of  truth  will  not  to-day  learn  the 
language  of  flattery  to  address  a  prince  whom  so 
many  acclamations  salute  with  tmnsport,  and  who 
is  still  better  lauded  by  his  works.  i3ut  when  the 
Eternal,  after  days  of  anguish,  gives  to  the  world  a 
Constantine,  a  Charlemagne,  or  a  Napoleon,  to 
snatch  society  from  an  abyss  and  set  it  on  religion 
and  justice — its  pole  true  and  solid  basis — it  is 
permitted  to  a  minister  of  the  gospel  to  find  access 
in  his  heart,  to  come  surrounded  by  his  brethren 
to  tell  the  truth  to  the  Liberator  who  is  passing. 
Prince,  receive  our  homage,  accept  our  gi*atitude 
and  live  !  Live,  prince,  to  accomplish,  with  the 
protection  of  heaven  and  the  benedictions  of  the 
earth,  the  most  elevated  mission  and  the  most 
astonishing  destiny  of  this  epoch  I  The  bishop 
and  the  clergy  of  this  town  and  diocese,  Mon- 
seigneur, will  hold  no  other  language  in  presence 
of  your  Highness,  nor  other  wishes  for  him  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar.  May  those  sentiments  be 
pleasing  to  him.  May  those  wishes  be  accepted 
by  the  All-Powerful !" 

But  even  the  Bishop  of  Frejus  has  been  a  mode- 
rate in  blasphemy,  compared  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Herault,  whose  servile  adulations 
take  the  form  of  a  parody  on  the  Lord's 
prayer : — 

*•  Our  Prince,"  said  those  idolaters,  "  you  who 
are  in  the  power  by  light  of  birth,  and  by  the 
acclamation  of  the  people — ^}'our  name  is  every- 
where glorified ;  may  your  reign  come,  and  be 
perpetuated  by  the  immediate  acceptance  of  the 
Imperial  Crown  of  the  Great  Napoleon ;  may 
your  firm  and  wise  will  be  done  in  France  and 
abroad.  Give  us  tliis  day  our  daily  bread  by 
reducing  progressively  the  Customs'  duty,  so  as  to 
permit  the  entry  of  articles  which  are  necessary 
to  us,  as  also  the  exportation  of  what  is  super- 
fluous. Pardon  us  our  offences  when  you  shall  bo 
certain  of  our  repentance  and  that  we  become 
better.  Do  not  permit  us  to  yield  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  cupidity  and  place-hunting,  but  deliver  us 
from  evil — that  is  to  say,  from  secret  societies, 
from  vicious  teaching,  from  the  excesses  of  the 
press,  from  elections  of  eveiy  kind  ;  continue  to 
make  it  more  and  more  a  matter  of  honour,  the 
practice  of  morality  and  religion,  respect  for 
authority,  agriculture,  and  industry,  the  love  of 
order  and  of  labour.     Amen." 

The  Emperor,  however,  is  the  chief  burden  of 
all  the  degradation  of  the  enslaved  French  nation. 
Whether  at  Toulon,  Marseilles,  Toulouse,  Bor- 
deaux, Bochefort,  Rochelle,  or  elsewhere,  the 
Prince  in  his  speeches,  the  bishops  and  munici- 
palities in  their  replies,  never  forget  to  associate 
the  traditions  of  the  empire  and  of  Napoleon  the 
First,  with  the  Presidential  and  the  forthcoming 
empire. 

Nnpolcon  the  Fu-st  has  been  revived  in  Divtts 


Napoleon  the  Third ;  the  Second,  poor  youth,  hav- 
ing died  prematurely,  had  no  other  honour  than 
being  entombed  in  the  vault  of  the  church  of  the 
Capuchins,  at  Vienna,  among  the  corses  of  the 
stupid  family  of  the  Hapsburgs. 

At  the  ancient,  and  at  one  time  the  most  loyal, 
city  (Toulouse)  of  the  Capets  and  Bourbons,  the 
municipality  came  forth  and  said — 

*'  Monseigneur, — The  government  of  the  world 
by  Providence  is  the  most  perfect.  France  and 
Europe*  style  you  the  elect  of  God  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  His  designs.  It  belongs  to  no  con- 
stitution whatsoever  to  assign  a  term  to  the  divino 
mission  with  which  you  are  invested.  Inspire 
youi*self  with  this  thought  to  restore  to  the  country 
those  glorious  institutions  which  preserve  the 
stability  of  power  and  the  destinies  of  nations." 
Sir  Robert  Filmer  and  Dr.  Sacheverel  could  not 
go  farther  in  advocating  passive  obedience  and 
non-resistance. 

Louis  Napoleon  is  an  adept  in  the  art  of  flatter- 
ing the  immeasurable  vanity  of  the  French.  Du- 
ring his  visit  at  Toulon  he  published  the  following 
decree,  extending  the  fortifications  of  that  port : — 

**  Louis  Napoleon,  President  of  the  French  Re- 
public, wishing  to  give  to  the  town  of  Toulon  that 
development  which  the  importance  of  its  popula- 
tion, and  the  rank  which  that  great  military  port 
occupies  among  our  glories  and  our  national  wealth, 
have  so  long  demanded,  on  the  report  of  the 
minister  Secretary  of  State,  decrees, — The  fortified 
circuit  of  the  town  of  Toulon  shall  be  immediately 
extended." 

Upon  which  the  ministerial  journal,  the  Pays, 
makes  the  following  observations  : — 

"  By  this  decision,  so  long  and  so  impatiently 
expected,  and  Vthich  the  political  timidity  of  the 
former  Government  had  constantly  adjourned,  con- 
trary to  the  true  interests  of  military  defence,  the 
Prince  has  responded  not  only  to  the  wishes  of  the 
entire  population  of  Toulon,  but  he,  moreover, 
executed  a  great  act,  commanded  by  state  policy. 
The  j)reponderance  of  the  French  navy  in  the 
Mediten'anean  is  henceforward  assured.  Thus  are 
realised  the  prophetic  words  of  the  Emperor,  who 
regarded  this  inland  sea  as  a  French  lake.  It  is 
sufficient  to  cast  one's  eyes  on  the  map  to  see  tliat 
there  is  but  one  great  military  port  in  the  Medi- 
ten'anean, and  that  port  (meaning  the  whole  sea) 
belongs  to  France.  Toulon  on  the  one  side,  Al- 
giere  on  the  other.  What  powerful  elements  of 
national  grandeur  in  the  resources  of  this  double 
seaboard,  united  by  our  steam  navy  !  This  exten- 
sion was  the  subject  of  endless  discussion  for 
many  ycare.  The  visit  of  the  Prince,  the  exami- 
nation of  the  localities,  the  energetic  and  deter- 
mined sentiment  which  impels  him  to  do  every- 
thing conducive  to  the  prosperity  and  grandeur  of 
the  country,  must  produce  an  immediate  solution. 
It  has  done  so.  Thus  are  united  in  the  sympathies 
of  the  people  of  Toulon  the  recollections  of  the 
youthful   glory  of  the  Emperor,  which  revealed 

•  Europe  indeed!  Tbe  Ticrcb,  (he  Poi>c,  and  tho  Bomio}! 
priests,  arc  the  ooly  pcreocs  eo  mean,  eo  impious,  or  bo  fake 
as  to  fi(-(lrcrs  him  in  this  blafpbezcous  stylo. 
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itself  to  the  world  under  the  walls  of  that  town, 
and  the  proofs  of  the  iutelUgent  patriotism  of  the 
prince,  who  so  appropriately  added  to  the  glorious 
inheritance  bequeathed  to  him  by  the  Emperor." 

That  the  Mediterranean  "  is  a  Frencli  lake  "  (!) 
was  one  of  the  many  vanities  of  Napoleon  the  1st : 
that  Mediterranean  from  off  which  the  English 
swept  the  fleets  of  France — that  Toulon  which  was 
forced  and  taken  by  the  British  forces!  The 
French  will  vaunt,  but  they  vaunt  in  vain  for  tlie 
right  of  supreme  dominion  over  the  whole  Medi- 
terranean. Wliy,  the  shores  of  Spain  extend  more 
than  double  the  length  of  France  along  that  sea  ; 
while  the  possession  of  Algiers,  instead  of  proving 
a  source  of  strength,  may  be  regarded  as  a  cause 
of  much  weakness — as  a  perpetual  and  ruinous 
drain  on  the  French  treasury,  and  serving  no  use- 
ful purpose,  unless  it  be  that  of  a  safety-valve  to 
the  Government  for  the  riddance  of  the  worst  of 
French  citizens.  Even  Austiia  presents  a  greater 
extent  of  coast  along  a  branch  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean than  the  whole  of  the  shores  of  France, 
while  the  latter  has  in  reality  only  two  good  sea- 
ports on  that  sea,  with  the  exception  of  those  in 
the  island  of  Corsica. 

If  length  of  coast  were  to  determine  supremacy 
upon  the  Mediterranean,  Naples  has  four  times  as 
good  a  claim  as  that  which  France  can  pretend  to, 
while  Turkey  has  at  least  ten  times  as  great  a 
right  to  the  same  assumption. 

Omitting  the  countless  harbours  of  Greece  and 
the  Greek  islands,  and  the  continental  and  insular 
ports  of  Sardinia,  if  we  compare  the  relative 
strength  and  importance  of  the  ports  of  Toulouse, 
Marseilles,  and  Algiers,  with  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
and  Corfu,  we  believe  that  England  might  set  up 
as  formidable  pretensions  as  Fmnce  to  supremacy 
in  the  Mediterranean ;  but  the  simple  fact  is  that 
each  country  whose  possessions  border  on  that 
magniflcent  midland  ocean,  has  merely  a  just  right 
to  its  own  shores,  and  none  whatever  to  those  of* 
any  other  nation.  The  pretensions  of  France  are 
therefore  merely  bombastic,  vain,  and  ridiculous. 
But  we  must  follow  Divus  III. 

At  the  town  of  B^vres,  the  mayor  issued  the 
following  address  to  the  citizens : — 

**  Inhabitants, — Paris,  the  heai't  of  France,  ac- 
claimed on  the  10th  of  May,  for  its  Emperor,  him 
whose  divine  mission  is  every  day  revealed  in  such 
a  strildng  and  dazzling  manner.  At  this  moment 
it  is  the  tohole  of  France  electrified  which  salutes 
her  saviour,  the  elect  of  God,  by  this  new  title,, 
which  olotlies  him  with  sovereign  power.  '  God 
wills  it,'  is  repeated  with  one  voice:  Vox  popvdi 
vox  Dei,  It  is  ths  marriage  oj  France  with  the 
envoy  of  God,  which  is  contracted  in  the  face  of 
the  universe,  under  tlie  auspices  of  all  the  consti- 
tuted bodies,  and  of  all  tlie  people,  lluit  union 
is  sanctified  by  all  the  ministers  of  religion,  and 
by  all  tJie  princes  of  the  Church,  These  ad- 
dresses, these  petitions,  and  these  speeches  which 
are  at  this  moment  being  exchanged  between  the 
chief  of  the  state  of  France,  are  the  documents 
connected  with  that  holy  union  ;  everyone  wishes 
to  sign  them,  as  at  the  church  he  would  sign  the 


marriage-deed  at  which  he  is  present.  Inhabi- 
tants of  Sevres,  as  the  interpreter  of  your  senti- 
ments, I  have  prepared  the  deed  which  makes 
you  take  part  in  this  great  national  movement. 
Two  books  are  opened  at  the  Maine  to  receive 
your  signatures ;  one  of  them  will  be  offered  in 
your  presence  to  him,  whom  I  from  this  day  de- 
signate under  the  title  of  Emperor.  Let  us  hope 
that  he  will  deign  to  accede  to  the  supplications 
which  I  shall  address  to  him  in  your  name,  to  return 
to  the  Palace  of  St.  Cloud  through  our  territory,  by 
the  gate  of  honour  which  we  possess.  The  other 
book  which  I  shall  present  for  the  signature  of 
the  prince,  will  remain  in  your  archives  as  a  happy 
souvenir  of  this  memorable  epoch.  Let  all  the 
population  without  distinction  come,  therefore, 
and  sign  this  document ;  it  sets  forth  that  which 
is  in  your  heart  and  in  your  will." 

This  infamous  document  is  as  follows  : — 

*'  Proclamation  of  the  Empire.  The  town  of 
Sevres,  obeying  its  sentiments  of  aflectiou  and 
of  gratitude  for  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
the  envoy  of  God  and  the  elect  of  France,  her 
saviour  and  her  glory,  proclaims  him  Emperor  of 
the  French,  under  the  name  of  Napoleoa  III., 
and  confers  on  him  and  on  his  descendants  here- 
ditary rights. 

"  Done  at  Sevres  on  the  7th  October,  in  the  year 
of  grace  and  resurrection,  185*2." 

At  Bordeaux,  he  witnessed  what,  to  us  was  of 
much  greater  interest,  the  launching  of  the  largest 
merchant-ship  ever  constructed  in  France,  which, 
according  to  French  measurement,  will  cany  1 ,800 
tons,  or  about  1,250  English  register  tons,  accord- 
ing to  the  new  measurement.  The  builder  ad- 
dressed him  in  the  usual  French  style : —  • 

"  Monseigneur, — ^We  are  happy  and  proud  to 
perceive  that  you  have  deigned  to  honour  with 
your  presence  at  Bordeaux  a  fete  of  maritime 
industry.  Every  step  that  you  take  in  France, 
Monseigneur,  covers  the  imprint  of  the  step  of 
the  Emperor,  as  forty  years  ago  he  also  honoured 
with  his  presence  these  building-yards.  Permit 
us  to  again  raise  the  glorious  ciy  of  our  predeces- 
sors, Vive  Napoleon !     Vive  VEmpereur  r 

The  young  daughters  of  the  carpenters  who 
built  tlie  ship  then  came  forward,  and  one  of  their 
number,  in  a  prepared  speech,  addressed  the 
Prince,  as  follows  : — 

"  Monseigneur, — Our  fathers  by  their  rude  toil 
have  contributed  to  build  a  fine  vessel,  which  is 
about  to  bear  your  name.  They  send  to  offsr  you 
these  flowers  as  a  sign  of  their  joy  and  devoted- 
ness.  May  your  biilliant  star,  Mouseigiiear, 
which  is  that  of  France  herself,  long  guide  and 
protect  on  the  sea  our  Louis  Napoleon." 

Napoleon  then  decorated  the  master  shipwright 
with  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  the 
ship  was  then  launched  with  the  benediction  of 
the  Archbishop. 

But  the  crowning  act  of  the  journey  was  the 
declaration  of  Louis  Napoleon  at  Bordeaux,  which, 
in  elTect,  meant  his  acceptation  of  the  Empire, 
and  that  tlie  Empire  under  him  sliould  siynify 
peace. 
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But  can  Europe  place  any  confidence  or  faith  in 
the  word  of  a  perjurer?  Can  Europe  trust  in 
any  member  of  a  family,  the  chiefs  of  whom  have 
perpetrated  the  greatest  crimes,  broken  the  most 
solemn  treaties,  and  whose  private  lives  scan- 
dalised virtue  and  decency?  Can  Europe  place 
any  confidence  in  the  man  who  on  the  t^Oth  De- 
cember, 1848,  swore  to  maintain  the  Constitution 
under  which  he  was  elected ; — who  with  the 
words  "Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity,"  in- 
Bchbed  before  him  on  the  Tribune  where  he  stood, 
8wore  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  the  French 
people,  represented  by  the  French  National  As- 
sembly, to  mamtain  fidelity  to  the  Republic,  and 
to  fulfil  all  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
Constitution  ? — who  on  the  same  occasion  read  a 
speech  in  which  he  said,  **  I  will,  like  you, 
citizens  representatives,  establish  society  on  its 
true  and  solid  basis,  maintain  our  democratic  in- 
stitutions, and  endeavour  to  alleviate  by  all  proper 
means  the  sufferings  of  this  generous  and  intelli- 
gent people,  who  bave  just  given  me  so  splendid  a 
testimony  of  their  confidence." 

The  Constitution  to  which  he  swore  declared, 
that  the  persons  of  the  representatives  were  invio- 
lable ;  that  they  could  not  be  arrested — even  in 
criminal  matters — except  in  cases  of  flagrant 
delict ;  nor  be  pursued  except  with  the  permission 
of  the  Assembly ;  and  that  any  measure  by  which 
the  President  of  the  Kepublic  dissolved  the 
National  Assembly,  prorogued  or  obstructed  tbe 
exercise  of  its  functions,  constituted  the  crime  of 
high  treason — and  by  which  fact  alone  the  Presi- 
dent became  deprived  of  all  his  functions,  and 
the  citizens  prohibited  from  obeying  his  com- 
mands ;  that  the  executive  power  would  relapse  at 
once  and  in  full  right  to  the  National  Assembly, 
and  the  Judges  of  the  High  Court  should  imme- 
diately, on  pain  of  forfeiture,  convoke  juries  in 
order  to  proceed  in  judgment  against  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  accomplices. 

But  in  violation  of  his  oath,  the  President,  on 
the  3nd  December,  1851,  decreed  that  the  National 
Assembly  was  dissolved ;  tliat  universal  suffrage 
was  re-established;  the  law  of  the  3 1st  May 
abrogated ;  Paris  and  the  whole  of  the  first 
military  division  in  a  state  of  siege;  and  that 
the  Council  of  State  was  dissolved :  upon  which 
Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  assumed  a  supreme 
and  despotic  power  in  France.    His  usurpation 


was  sanctified  by  the  Pope,  and  consecrated  in  the 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  and  the  Romish  priesthood.  The  freedom 
of  the  press  was  destroyed,  and  the  servile  nation 
voluntarily  yielded  up  to  him  all  its  liberties, 

Victor  Hugo,  in  his  recent  work,  has  ably  and 
truly  described  the  sense  in  which  the  priesthood 
and  the  majority  of  the  people  of  France  interpret 
the  acts  of  the  President.  They  say,  "  The  crime 
of  M.  Bonaparte  is  not  a  crime,  but  a  necessity. 
The  guet-apens  (assassinations)  were  not  guet- 
apens  (assassinations),  they  were  necessities  in 
the  defence  of  order.  The  robberies  of  M.  Bona- 
parte were  not  robberies,"  they  were  measures  of 
state.  The  murders  of  M.  Bonaparte  were  not 
murders,  they  were  acts  of  public  safety.  1'he 
accomplices  of  M.  Bonaparte  were  not  malefactors, 
they  were  magistrates,  senators,  and  councillors  of 
state.  The  adversaries  of  M.  Bouapai'te  were  not 
soldiers  of  law  and  right,  they  were  deniagogues 
and  spoliators." 

But  although  we  can  have  no  confidence  in  the 
word  or  in  the  oath  of  a  man  who  has  cajoled  the 
French  nation,  and  who  owes  his  tnumph  to  his 
own  dating  plots,  disregard  of  oaths,  treason,  and 
even  to  his  ability  and  sagacity,  to  the  ignorance 
and  vanity  of  the  French  people,  to  the  wickedness 
and  the  Jesuitical  hypocrisy  of  the  Romish  priest- 
hood, yet  it  may  be  well  to  consider  what  policy 
his  mere  personal  interest  and  safety  may  cause 
him  to  adopt  and  persevere  in  maintaining.  No 
doubt  that  policy  would  be  to  make  France  an 
Empire  of  peace. 

The  consequences  of  invading  Italy,  Belgium, 
or  Germany,  would  be  to  cause  a  coalition  of  all 
Europe  against  France,  which  would  inevitably 
lead  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Bonaparte  family,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  A  war  with 
England  would  soon,  without  it  being  necessary 
to  land  any  troops  on  the  Continent,  be  followed 
by  our  sweeping  the  whole  naval  and  mercantile 
shipping  of  France  from  off  the  ocean,  the  block- 
ading of  all  French  ports,  and  the  preventing 
France  from  receiving  the  raw  materials  of  other 
countries,  so  essential  to  her  manufactures ;  and, 
in  a  short  time,  to  the  ruin  of  the  whole  trade 
and  industry  of  that  nation. 

A  policy  of  peace,  moderation,  and  justice  there- 
fore can  fidone  sustain  the  Government  and  power 
of  a  FiiENCH  Empire. 


ARISTOCRACY,    DEMOCRACY,     AND    DEMAGOGISM. 


TuEBE  are  only  384  noblemen  who  are  here- 
ditary peers  of  the  realm  and  peers  of  recent 
creation  with  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords.  These, 
with  the  16  Scottish  and  28  Irish  representative 
peers,  make  428  in  all,  who  are  legally  and  constitu- 
tionally the  aristocracy.  The  Bishops  who  have 
seats  in  the  House  of  Peers  are  during  life,  but 
not  hereditarily,  the   aristocracy  of  tlio   Church 


in  the  Legislature.  All  other  subjects  of  her 
Majesty  are  commoners  by  law — even  the  peers  of 
Ireland  not  representative  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
are  eligible  for  being  elected  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Scotch  poers  are  altogether  ex- 
cluded from  the  House,  which  by  a  fiction,  and  not 
in  fact,  is  said  to  represent  all  the  commonalty — 
that  is,  representing  tho  jteople  or  democraaj  of 
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tbc  realm.  The  clergy  of  the  Established  Church 
of  England  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  all  Romish 
ecclesiastics,  are  excluded  from  the  House  of 
Gammons;  but  all  Dissenting  preachers  are  ad- 
missible, if  they  possess  the  necessary  property 
qualification.  Tliis  privilege  has  arisen  from  the 
Nonconformists  being  considered  unworthy  of  the 
dignity  of  a  clerk,  or  clergyman.  Persons  hold- 
ing certain  offices  are  also  excluded  from  Parlia- 
ment, although  neither  peera  of  Scotland  nor 
otherwise  disqualified. 

The  aristocmcy  of  the  realm  constitute,  in- 
cluding their  heirs  apparent  and  presumptive,  not 
more  than  1000  in  number  of  the  whole  28,000,000 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  All  the  remaining 
27,900,000  are  legally  and  constitutionally  Deino- 
cracy  (irifiOKparta).  This  truth  may  be  very  shock- 
ing to  many  ears ;  but  it  is  a  fact  in  the  consti- 
tution and  in  law.  There  are,  also,  it  is  true,  va- 
rious classes  or  ranks  in  the  democracy.  The 
baronetage  is  a  created  hereditary  class  with  certain 
rank  and  precedence.  The  lauded  untitled  class 
is  another,  either  accidentally  so  by  birth  or  by 
purchase  with  the  money  accumulated  in  trade, 
manufactures,  or  professions.  But  constitutionally 
al-  classes  of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  except  the 
])ccrs  of  the  realm  and  those  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  belong  to  the  one  general  class  of  the 
j>ropU,  Yet  we  hear  the  democracy  denounced  as 
rabble  and  destructives. 

But  the  British  democracy  differs  from  nearly 
llmt  of  all  continental  Europe.  Its  members  are 
eligible  to  the  highest  offices.  It  has  proved  not 
dangerous  to  the  Crown,  nor  to  the  aristocracy. 
It  has  always  been  astonishingly  obedient  to  the 
laws,  however  bad  and  oppressive  many  of  those 
laws  have  been  and  still  are.  Yet  the  present 
head  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  on  coming  into 
'/ffice,  declared  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
that  it  would  he  hit  policy  to  oppose  and  stop  that 
dangerous  current  of  democracy  which  teas  endan- 
ifcnng  our  institutions !  Never  was  there  a  more 
rash  and  fallacious  sentiment  or  declaration  uttered, 
not  even  by  the  impetuous  and  indiscreet  lord 
himself.  Happy  has  it  been  for  this  country  that 
we  have  democratic  elements  in  our  constitution 
and  laws.  Happy  that  we  have  a  progressive  de- 
mocracy which  fully  appreciates  our  constitution 
and  implicitly  obeys  our  laws.  If  France  and  the 
ether  states  of  Europe  had  such  a  democracy  as 
the  British,  they  would  have  no  bloody  revolutions, 
no  street  massacres,  no  coups  d'etat;  they  would 
have  safe  and  orderly  liberty,  freedom  of  speech, 
and  a  free  press. 

But  the  rashness  of  the  present  head  of  her 
Majesty's  Government  has  not  passed  unnoticed 
by  the  late  Premier  and  one  of  his  colleagues.  It 
Mas  a  fertile  subject  for  both  to  manufacture 
jolitical  capital.  Eaniestly  do  we  wish  that  Lord 
John  Russell  would  be  as  sincere  and  explicit,  if 
( ver  again  in  office,  as  he  was  bold  and  clear  a 
short  time  ago  at  Stirling,  and  especially  at  Perth. 
His  lordship  was  eulogised  as  the  greatest  states- 
man "the  world  e'er  saw,"  by  the  Provost, 
who  presided  at  the   Perth   dinner;    and  Lord 


Panmure,  in  adverting  to  the  commencement  of 
his  political  life,  remarked,  "Already  had  my 
noble  friend,  whom  I  am  proud  to  see  in  the  city 
of  Perth  this  day  (great  cheering),  opened  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  a  wonder-stricken  senate,  the 
almost  incredible  details  of  that  great  measure  (the 
Reform  Bill).  I  did  not  then  take  part  in  the  agita- 
tion— the  rightful  agitation  which  brought  about 
the  consummation  of  the  Reform  Bill ;  and  there 
is  not  a  man  in  this  room  who  I  believe  will  say 
that  he  was  not  then  politically  bom.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  was  so  myself ;  and  I  never  shall  forget  the  deep 
interest  with  which  I  placed  myself  on  the  register 
for  the  first  time,  and  openly  announced  myself  a 
member  of  that  party,  that  great  Whig  party,  to 
whom  we  owe  the  benefits  of  the  Reform  Bill." 

This  is  only  partially  true.  The  people  had  no 
small  share  in  extorting  the  Reform  Bill ;  the 
Whigs,  as  a  party,  cared  only  for  themselves;  and, 
caring  only  for  themselves,  found  it  prudent,  as  a 
mere  aristocratical  confederation,  to  yield  to  the 
overwhelming  opinion  of  the  British  democrncy. 
With  respect  to  the  constituency  of  Perth,  Lord 
Panmure  said : — 

**  No  man  ever  represented  a  purer  constituency 
in  this  world,  nor  a  more  enlightened  one  than  I 
have  had  the  honour  to  do;  and  no  man  will 
ever  represent  one  more  fitted  to  select  a  member 
to  represent  them  in  Parliament."  (Cheers.)  The 
celebrated  Lord  Chesterfield  could  not  be  mora 
complimentary  to  tlie  electors  and  the  elected  of 
Perth. 

Witli  unpardonable  forgetfulness  and  a  want  of 
magnanimity  with  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  great  Free-trade 
measures  which  he  carried.  Lord  Panmure 
proceeded : — 

'*  But,  gentlemen,  I  pass  over  the  period  (rom 
1834  to  1840  by  merely  stating  that  although  the 
Liberal  party  were  compelled  by  an  adverse  majority 
to  give  place  to  their  Conservative  successors,  they 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  principles  which 
they  had  promulgated,  and  on  which  they  had  acted. 
grow  stronger  and  stronger,  and  they  had  forced 
themselves  on  their  successors  and  gave  life  to 
their  pohcy  which  before  was  somewhat  dead.** 

The  fact  is,  that  both  in  1841  and  in  1852  the 
Whigs,  not  the  Liberal  party,  as  stated  by  Lord 
Panmure,  were  driven  from  power,  because  their 
family-compact  Government  had  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  nation.  In  reference  to  the  present  mi- 
nistry, Lord  Paumuro  said : — 

"  No  taunts  have  been  powerful  enough  to  ex- 
tort, no  questions  have  been  skilfully  enough 
devised,  to  inform  us  as  to  the  policy  on  which 
Government  is  to  be  conducted.  (Laughter.) 
Judge  them  from  the  past,  they  are  of  one  colour : 
judge  them  from  the  present,  lo  1  they  change ; 
judge  them  in  the  future,  lo!  they  are  blank. 
(Great  laughter.)  But,  gentlemen,  leaving  them 
in  that  state,  in  which  as  a  public  man  1  should 
be  POiTy  to  find  myself,  I  may  say,  as  an  iudivi- 
dual,  that  there  is  one  system  of  tactics  which  the 
Liberal  party  will,  I  trust,  pursue,  and  that  is 
union  among  themselves." 
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The  recommendation  is  a  good  one ;  but  we  fear 
that  so  desirable  a  union  will  be  prevented  by  the 
mistrust  with  which  the  really  Liberal  and  iude- 
pendeut  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
tlie  country  regard  the  members  of  the  late 
Goverament. 

As  a  climax  of  self-satisfaction  with  the  late 
Whig  party,  Lord  Panmure  observed : — 

"It  is  but  fair  to  look  back  on  the  general 
tenor  of  the  man's  life ;  and  of  this  I  am  sure, 
that  if  the  career  of  that  party  of  which  my  noble 
friend  is  the  great  leader  (?)  be  looked  at  from  first 
to  last  for  years  past,  before  he  or  any  other  per- 
son present  was  born,  we  shall  find  that  the  great 
liberties  of  this  country  were  due  to  that  party 
which  he  now  leads  ;  (?)  and  that  they  were  con- 
tended for  in  the  worst  of  times,  when  even  the 
people  themselves,  for  whose  liberties  they  strug- 
gled, were  cold  or  indifferent,  or  were  taught  to 
run  them  down.**    (Cheers.) 

There  is  much  truth,  and  vet  a  want  of  much  of 
the  whole  truth,  in  this  assertion,  since  it  reaHy 
goes  to  deny  that  tlie  people  had  ever  done  any- 
thing for  themselves ;  while  the  indisputable  fact 
is,  that  the  people  of  London.  Middlesex,  York- 
shire, and  especially  the  inhabitants  of  Birming- 
ham, Manchester,  and  other  great  towns,  were  the 
real  causes  of  parliamentary  reform.  Scotland,  un- 
fortunately, was  so  much  (before  1833)  at  the  dis- 
posal of  whoever  were  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown, 
"  and  such  were  the  corruptions  of  the  Scottish 
Courts  of  Law,  and  of  the  Scottish  Govemment, 
that  all  manifestations  in  the  cause  of  Reform  were 
met  with  prosecutions ;  the  cases  of  Muir,  Pal- 
mer, and  other  Scottish  martyrs,  being  notorious 
proof  of  the  manner  in  which  that  ancient  king- 
dom called  Scotland  was  managed  as  one  great 
rotten  ministerial  and  judicial  borough. 

We  are  far  from  denying  that  the  country  owes 
much  to  the  Whigs  at  one  period  of  its  history ; 
nor  ought  we  to  forget  the  successful  efforts  of 
Lord  John  Russell  in  carrying  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  nor  his  ability  in  con- 
ducting through  Parliament  various  useful  mea- 
sures. 

Lord  John  Russell,  in  returning  thanks  at  Perth, 
after  alluding  to  the  honour  of  his  being  admitted 
as  a  burgess,  and  of  his  having  received  the  free- 
dom in  a  box  of  oak  made  from  a  part  of  the  dwel- 
ling of  the  **  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,"  proceeded  to 
contrast  the  state  of  this  country  with  that  of 
continental  Europe,  and  justly  attributed  the 
advantages  enjoyed  by  the  British  people  to  a  sober 
and  steady  progress  in  the  maintenance  of  their 
civil  and  religious  liberties.  "It  seems  to  me,*' 
said  the  noble  lord,  "  that  those  who  are  at  pre- 
sent having  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  being 
somewhat  embarrassed  as  to  the  measures  which 
they  now  keep  in  profound  secresy,  have  rather 
endeavoured  to  divert  public  attention  from  what 
may  be  their  short-comings  or  duhieties  on  these 
subjects,  by  endeavouring  to  create  a  panic,  that 
we  are  at  present  subject  to  a  fearful  approach  of 
a  wild  unbridled  democracy.  (Laughter  and 
cheers.)    I  hold  myself  that  that  alarm  is  totally 


groundless.  (Hear,  hear.)  Perhaps,  however,  my 
authority  will  not  be  considered  great  on  that  sub- 
ject, because  part  of  the  alarm  was  that  I  had 
abandoned  my  opinions — ^that  I  liad  adopted  some 
other  opinions.  No  one  said  exactly  what  they 
were,  but  they  were  supposed  to  be  very  alarming 
and  highly  democratical.  (Laughter.)  That  I 
had  begun  to  introduce  measures  which  might 
have  the  effect  at  some  future  time  of  shaking  the 
stability  of  this  constitution,  which  I  venerate  as 
much  as  any  man  in  this  United  Kingdom.'* 
(Loud  cheers.) 

Notwithstanding  those  apprehensions  respecting 
the  future  conduct  of  the  noble  lord,  we  believe 
they  had  not  been  publicly  heard  of  until  divulged, 
on  this  occasion,  by  the  noble  lord  himself.  But 
the  following  remarks  of  his  loi^dship  were  both 
judicious  and  true : — 

*'  But,  gentlemen,  let  us  look  to  what  is  this 
alai*ra   which  it  is  attempted    to  create   at  the 
present  time.     Does  it  mean  that  the  people  of 
this  country — who  are,  in  other  words  the  demo- 
cracy  of  this  country — are  seeking  to  add  to  their 
own  power  at  the  expense  of  the  Crown  or  of  the 
House  of  Lords?      Does  anyone   mean   to   say 
really  and  soberly  that  the  people  of  this  country 
are  endeavouring  to  diminish  anything  of  the  prero- 
gatives of  the  Crown  ?     I  do  not  think  that  any- 
body will  stand  up  and   say  that  that  was   his 
opinion,  because  the  notorious  fact  is,  that  at  no 
time  in  the  history  of  this  country  have  its  people 
been   more   attached  to  the   monarchy  or   more 
loyal  and  affectionate  to  their  Sovereign.     (Great 
applause.)     Well,  then,  does  it  mean  that  they  are 
attempting  to  take  away  the  lawful  privileges  which 
the  House  of  Lords  holds,  and  to  deprive  it  of  its 
part  in  the  constitution  of  this  country  ?     Now  I 
tliink  I  may  appeal  to  my  noble  friend  who  lately 
entered  the  House  of  Lords  whether  he  has  ever 
heard  of  such  an  attempt,  where  it  has  been  made, 
and  what  impediment  there  has  been  to  the  lawful 
exercise  of  any  power,  or  any  privilege,  which  by 
the  constitution   of   this  countiy  the   House  of 
Lords  possesses.     Well,  then,  if  that  has  been  so, 
that  is  not  the  change  tliat  is  made.     It  does  not 
mean  that  the  democracy  of  this  country — and,  be 
it  observed,  democracy  has  as  fair  a  claim  to  the 
enjoyment  of  its  rights  as  monarchy  or  nobility — 
it  does  not  mean  that  the  democi'acy  of  this  coun- 
try is  in  a  state  of  discontent  and  disaffection,  and 
is  endeavouring  to  push  down  this  constitution, 
and  to  deprive  the  other  branches  of  that  consti- 
tution   of  any  power  which  lawfully  belongs  to 
them.     That  cannot  be;  that,  I  think  we  must 
immediately  say,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  main- 
tained.    But  it  may  mean  something  else — some- 
thing which  it  behoves  us  all  to  watch ;  that  the 
democracy  of  this  country,  meaning  by  that  term  die 
people  of  this  country,  by  increase  of  power,  by  in- 
crease of  intelligence,  by  increase  of  wealth,  has 
increased  in  that  weight  which  they  must  not  only 
Iiave  in  this  country,  but  in  all  other  countries  of 
the   world — ^have    gained   an    increase    in    that 
weight   which  is   due  to  a  people  highly  indus- 
trious,   and    earning    a    competence     by    their 
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labour,  physical  and  intellectual ;  employing  their 
minds  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  and  in 
the  forming  and  fostering  of  that  public  opinion 
which  is  80  much  the  guide  and  government  of 
this  country.*' 

Would  that  his  lordship  may  sufficiently  appre- 
ciate those  just  endeavours  to  form  a  party  who 
may  have  confidence  in  him  after  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  and  that  he  would  also  retain  in  his 
recollection  the  words  in  which  he  followed  up  the 
preceding  remarks : — 

"  But,  gentlemen,  if  the  attempts  to  which  I 
have  lately  alluded  are  attempts  which,  though 
they  have  existed,  ought  to  be  discouraged  and 
resisted — this  fair  growth  of  the  power  of  demo- 
cracy, this  growth  of  intelligence,  this  growth  of 
wealth,  this  forming  of  opinions  more  enlightened, 
and  more  calculated  to  carry  on  in  an  enlightened 
manner  the-  government  of  the  world — this  is  an 
increased  power  which  ought  not  to  be  cinished, 
but  ought  to  be  encouraged  and  maintained." 
(Great  cheering.) 

His  lordship's  observations  respecting  the 
revolution  in  France  inlS  18,  and  its  consequences, 
and  what  would  have  been  the  condition  of  this 
country,  were  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  and  other  places  without  representatives, 
the  old  Corn-law  still  in  force,  and  the  people  of 
Ireland  without  civil  rights  on  account  of  theu* 
religious  beliefs,  were  eminently  just  and  explicit. 

We  may  congratulate  the  people  of  this  country, 
if  his  lordship,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  in 
power,  will  display  as  much  frankness  and  zeal  as 
a  man  of  the  people,  as  he  did  at  the  magnificent 
feast  to  Lord  Panmure,  at  the  ancient  city  of 
Perth. 

With  tlie  exception  of  two  letters  from  Mr. 
Hume,  and  one  or  two  popular  manifestations  by 
Sir  James  Giuham  in  the  city  of  his  first  love — 
Carlisle — less  has  taken  place  in  England  in 
respect  to  Lord  Derby's  threatened  opposition  to 
the  progress  of  democmcy,  than  in  the  northern 
division  of  the  kingdom. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Parliamentary  Reform 
Association  of  Glasgow,  Mr,  MacGregor,  after 
some  remarks  on  the  progress  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  in  England  and  in  Scotland, 
observed : — 

**  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  that  word 
democracy,  and  the  dangerous  tendency  of  demo- 
cracy in  this  country.  1  am  not  an  enemy  of  the 
aristocracy  as  such,  or  any  party  who  may  be 
friendly  and  faitliful  to  our  true  national  interests. 
For  my  own  part,  I  tell  you  most  distinctly  that 
if  the  present  Ooveniment  bring  forward  a  com- 
prehensive measure  of  Pai^liamentary  Reform, 
although  tliey  call  themselves  Tories,  I  will  sup- 
port them  (hear,  hear);  if  they  do  not  I  will 
oppose  them  in  every  possible  way  in  which  I  can 
— not  as  a  demagogue,  remember,  but  as  a  demo- 
crat.    (Laughter  and  cheers.) 

**  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  a  democrat 
and  a  demagogue.  A  democrat  is  one  of  the 
people.  Democracy  is  not  well  understood,  be- 
cause it  is  confounded  with  the  word  demagogue  ; 


but  democracy,  properly  understood,  is  the  c: 
sound,  most  constitutional,  and  most  heaiuvv: 
all  the  denominations  that,  under  Provideuce,  j-f 
sibly  dwells  upon  the  earth.     We  borrow  ii  Ir  i 
an  old  Greek  word,  "  demos,"  which  means  ik 
people.     I  have  always  said  I  was  a  man  of  i^ 
people,  that  I  was  one  of  the  **  demos,"  ani  c:: 
sequeutly,  I  am  a  democrat.     Now,  when  1 1^: 
people   speaking  against  democracy,  1  ^iut  u 
know  what  they  that  have  opposed  democracy,  :l. 
who  spurn  us,  the  people,  have  done ;  and  1 1:' 
the  question  to  myself,  What  has  democracy  du 
Now,  I  wish  to  explain  that  word  to  yoa,  W:.> 
a  great  deal  of  evil  goes  forth  in  reference  Ij  i: 
word  without  explanation.     Democracy  means  i 
those  engaged  in  industrious  pursuits,  vkik: 
science  or  labour,  in  tilling  the  ground,  in  (li:j  . 
the  ditches — whether  as  merchants,  manufac.:!:: 
or    navigators — whether    they    are   engiigci  l 
mechanical  operations,  or  whether  they  are  u 
ingenious  men  who  have  made  the  discoveries 
those  powers  which  God  has  given  to  the  int-:ll" 
and  hand  of  man  to  exercise  in  great  aul:. 
works;  and  I  put  the  question  to  mvsel/, ^- 
have  they  done  ?     In  the  first  place,  the  demx: 
were  the  inventors  of,  and  discovered  everyiL . 
connected   with    agriculture,    manufactures,  « 
navigation.     Columbus  discovered  America,  i. 
Vasco  de  Gama  discovered  the  new  route  v^ 
the  world.     Who  have  constructed  ourshijs-. 
canals  ?     It   was   the   democracy.     But  I  c 
back  to  your  own  river  Clyde.   Who  have  det[  - 
it  and  made  it  navigable  up  to  the  Broomit..- 
It   was   the   democracy.      Who   opened  u[ 
mineral  riches  between   the    Forth  and  Ci. 
to  bring  forth  your  coal  and  iron?    It  wa  i 
democracy ;  and  I  defy  those  v?ho  oppose  y*^^ '« 
say  anything  to  the  contrary.     Who  built  ihec^: 
steam-ships  that  bridge  the  Atlantic?    The  dt- 
cracy.     Who  are  constructing  your  iron  sliij-^ 
the  banks  of  the  Clyde?    It  is  the  dcmoc:. 
Who  were  they  that  invented  printing,  the  -trj 
engine,  the  power-loom,  cut  the  canals  thr .- 
the  kingdom,  constructed  your   docks,  rai.^ 
built  your  cities,  and  brought  your  cotton, . 
and  iron  manufactures  to  such  perfection?   I'~ 
the  democracy.     Who  have  made  your  hsi'l' 
attires  in  cotton,  and  silk,  and  wool  ?    It  hiu  - 
the  democracy.    From  what  have  we  derix 
the  power  of  the  nation,  and  euabled  the  0.'-^ 
ment  to  tax  the  people,  and  to  exhibit  the  gn^- 
of  princes  and  of  kings  ?    Was  it  not  fros  - 
labour  of  the  democracy?    Yes,  a  democracy '^- 
has  ever  been  obedient  to  the  laws,  and  vli  i  - 
never  resisted  the  payment  of  taxes  imp^ 
Parliament,  however  imperfectly  represented . 
Parliament,  and  however  oppressive  tboee*^ 
a  democracy  which  has  maintained  and  not  ^y 
the  public  peace,  that  has  never  been  di?l  •  ■ 
the  Crown,  that  has  never  invaded  or  ^s\z> 
privileges  of  the  aristocracy." 

But  true  as  the  foregoing  remarks  ai¥>  ^ 
a  point    beyond    which   no  priiue   minis'- 
Government,  can  dare  to  venture  upontb  * 
— that  obedience  of  the  people.     No  tr,< 
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can  avert  the  flowing  tide  of  democratic  power, 
intelligence,  and  wealth.  Let  Lord  Derby  beware 
how  he  involves  the  safety  of  the  state — nay,  of  the 
aristocracy  and  the  State  Church — by  rash,  foolish 
speeches  against,  and  haughty  fallacies  and  pride 
towards  the  democracy.  He  must,  like  the  great 
Duke  of  Wellington,  yield  up  his  own  aristocratic 
and  traditionary  principles  to  the  combination  of 
new  and  irrepressible  circumstances.  Let  him 
dare  to  resist  that  intelligent  and  powerful  tide  of 


democratic  progress,  let  him  dare  insult  the  reli- 
gious sentiments  of  the  nation  and  the  good  sense 
of  the  moderate  clergy  and  membera  of  the  State 
Church  by  giving  legality  to  Convocations,  and  he 
will  either  fall  at  once  in  making  one  or  both 
attempts,  or  endanger  a  thousand  times  more  than 
the  democracy  as  well  the  order  to  which  he 
belongs,  as  the  institutions  of  the  Established 
Churches  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 


THE    IRISH    ELECTIONS. 


The  principal  effect  of  the  late  appeal  to  the 
countiy  is  a  decided  verdict  in  favour  of  commer- 
cial freedom ;  and  that,  with  a  fair  complement  of 
bribery  and  corruption,  forms  the  grand  result,  so 
far  as  England  and  Scotland  are  concerned,  of  the 
late  general  election.  Not  so,  however,  in  Ireland. 
While  the  strife  raged,  and  the  issue  remained  in 
dubio,  the  interests  involved  did  not  seem  to  differ 
widely  from  those  which  agitated  the  other  sec- 
tions of  the  empire;  while  the  same  cries  were 
used  by  the  contending  factious,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the   universal  conjunction   of    "  Tenant 
Bight"  with   **  Free   Trade,"   and  the  howl  for 
"  Religious  Liberty"  set  up  by  the  partizans  of 
the  Pope  and  the  brigade.     But  the  close  of  the 
contest  brought  to  light  a  new  and  an  astounding 
result,  before  whose  superior  consequence  every 
other  interest  sunk  into  secondary  importance,  and 
on  which  both  the  parties  in  the  late  strife,  for- 
getting everything  else,  at  once  bent  their  steady 
and  alarmed  attention.      They  discovered  that  a 
common  foe  had  been  doing  battle,  with  terrible 
effect,  upon  both  their  ranks  at  the  same  time, 
and  that  its  vile  influence  had  tmnsformed   the 
contest  into  a  gigantic  farce.     Both  had  resorted 
unscrupulously  to  coercion  and  intimidation ;  but 
each  now  found,  to  their  surprise,  that  **  two  could 
play  at  that  game,"  and  that  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  had  secured  for  them  an  easy  triumph,  it 
had,  on  the  other,  been  the  means  of  inflicting  on 
them  an  overwhelming  defeat.      While,  in  the 
north,  the  territorial  proprietor,  brandishing  the 
now  rusted  sword  of  feudal  power  over  the  heads 
of  his  unfortunate  tenantry,  and  threatening  them 
with  the  full  infliction  of  all  the  temporal  penalties 
which  the  law  has  permitted  him  to  retain  at  his 
disposal,  in  case  they  should  dare  to  regard  the 
epithet  of  **  independent"  in  any  other  light  than 
as  a  mere  term  of  empty  courtesy,  acquired  an 
easy  triumph  over  the  few  who  presumed  to  give  a 
literal  interpretation  to  the  language  of  the  con- 
stitution— in  the  south,  coercion  clashed  against 
coercion,  and  independence  took  no  part  in  the 
fray ;  the  power  of  the  landlord  came  in  colUsion 
with  that  of  the  priest,  and  the  sword  of  feudal 
tyranny  lost  its  magic  potency  when  it  encoun- 
tered the  spiritual   terrors  fulminated  from  the 
Catholic  altar.     Both  pai'ties  then  joined  in  rais- 


ing an  outcry  against  the  system  by  whose  agency 
each  had  alike  achieved  a  partial  triumph,  and 
sustained  a  partial  defeat.  While  one  side  uttered 
flerce  denunciations  against  temporal,  and  the 
other  against  spiritual  terrorism,  both  united  iu 
proclaiming  the  boasted  freedom  of  our  represen- 
tative system  to  be,  in  Ireland  at  least,  only  a 
splendid  illusion,  and  a  magniflcent  mockery. 
Free  Trade  and  Protection,  Protestant  ascendancy 
and  "  Religious  Liberty,"  seemed  to  have  lost  all 
their  late  importance,  and  universal  attention  con- 
centrated itself  upon  this  great  and  startling  evil, 
and  upon  the  best  means  to  be  adopted  for  its 
removal.  Such  is  the  most  prominent  and  the 
most  significant  result  of  the  general  election  in 
Ireland. 

Our  present  purpose  is  to  glance  rapidly  at  the 
subject  in  its  different  bearings,  and  to  state  briefly 
our  own  views  regarding  the  remedies  necessary 
to  be  adopted  for  the  removal  of  the  evil.  We 
hate  intimidation  in  itself,  by  whomsoever  em- 
ployed, or  with  wliatever  object.  But  we  have 
more  than  mere  superflcial  reasons  for  entertain- 
ing a  bitter  hostility  to  all  the  shapes  and  forms 
of  this  diabolical  system.  We  live  under  the 
noblest  and  freest  political  institutions  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Continental  Europe  lies  prostrated 
by  the  strong  sword  of  a  military  despotism, 
wielded,  on  one  hand,  by  the  arm  of  undisguised 
absolutism,  and  on  the  other,  by  an  artful  and  un- 
scrupulous dictator,  holding  his  usurped  dominion 
in  the  name  of  universal  suflrage.  The  friends 
of  freedom  look  upon  Britain  as  the  solitary  pole- 
star  of  their  hopes,  for  they  can  point  there  to  a 
mighty  empire,  flourishing,  under  free  institutions, 
to  an  extent  and  with  an  influence  far  exceeding 
in  luxuriance  and  in  glory  anything  that  the  his- 
tory of  empires  has  yet  revealed,  and  to  royalty 
existing  in  happiness  and  security,  firmly  sus- 
tained and  impregnably  guarded  by  a  power  to 
which  the  strength  of  armies  is  as  nothing—the 
devoted  loyalty  of  a  free  and  generous  people — 
while  tyranny  watches  her  with  eager  and  hostile 
solicitude,  anxious  to  descry  a  stain  upon  her  fair 
escutcheon,  and  to  proclaim  it  to  the  world  as  a 
blot  upon  the  cause  of  European  liberty.  In  what 
other  free  institution  would  they  more  willingly 
discover  a  breach  than  in  that  of  representative 
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government,  the  chief  corner-stone  of  our  political 
system,  and  the  most  hated  stumbling-hlock  in 
the  path  of  despotism  ?     Let  but  that  grand  prin- 
ciple he  opened  to  hostile  attack — let  it  be  syste- 
rajitically  falsified  and  rendered  void  as  it  has  lately 
been  throughout  Ireland,  and  the  vaunted  free  in- 
stitutions of  Britain  sink  below  the  level  of  the 
worst  of  continental  tyrannies,  and  become  a  mere 
synonym  for  individual  oppression  and  anarchy. 
It  behoves  our  legislature,  then,  to  give  a  prompt 
and  careful  attention  to  this  matter.     It  is  one 
which  possesses  an  interest  beyond  the  bounds  of 
mere  locality.      It  affects  the  integrity  and  the 
honour  of  the  constitution  of  which  we  are  so 
justly  proud,  and  to  which  we  are  so  deeply  in- 
debted, as  well  as  the  reputation  of  that  liberty 
which  eveiT  Briton  holds  so  dear.     It  demands  as 
active  and  vigorous  measures  as  those  with  which 
we  would  meet  intestine  revolution  or  foreign  war. 
If  the  fairest  but  the  most  unfortunate  portion  of 
the  United  Kingdom  is  not,  while  in  possession  of 
the  forms  and  theory  of  freedom,  to  be  practically 
handed  over  to  the  anarchy  of  clashing  factions, 
on  the  one  hand  to  feudal,  and  on  the  other  to 
priestly  tyranny — if  a  system,  is   not  to  be   es- 
tablished by  which,  within  the  bounds  of  British 
jurisdiction,  one  hundred  and  five  members  can 
be  returned  to  Parliament,  nominally  representing 
the  interests  of  the  Irish  people,  but  really  those 
of  the  landed  aristocracy  and  of  the  Pope — if  the 
cause  of  European  freedom  is,  in  this  nineteenth 
century,  not  to  receive  its  most  damaging  blow  at 
the  hands  of  its  friends — then  it  behoves  all  who 
would  not  see  our  domestic  liberty  undermined 
and  our  foreign   reputation   blasted,   actively   to 
bestir  themselves ;  and  the  Llinistry  and  the  age 
that  would  permit  such  a  giant  evil  to  enter  and 
establish  itself  in  the  very  capitol  of  our  liberties 
without  meeting  it  with  energy  on  the  threshold, 
will  incur  a  weighty  responsibility  and  a  deep  dis- 
gi*ace,  and  leave  to  some  future  time  the  awful 
prospect  of  British  glory  departed,  and  to  some 
future  Gibbon   the   task  of  immortalising  their 
shame  in  the  "  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall' 
of  their  country. 

It  may  be  thought  that  we  have  painted  in 
colours  too  vivid  the  importance  of  this  subject, 
and  the  consequences  of  its  neglect.  But  it  is 
well  that  the  public  mind  should  see  it  in  its  most 
alarming  aspect,  and  be  fully  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  its  momentous  import.  It  is  not  by  any  soft 
or  tender  touchings  that  the  British  spirit  is  to  be 
aroused.  Besides,  the  present  is  an  opportunity 
not  to  be  lightly  permitted  to  pass.  The  subject 
is  now  prominently  before  the  public,  and  if  the 
attention  that  is  directed  to  it  be  allowed  to  cool 
down  into  apathy  without  producing  any  practical 
result,  a  considerable  time  may  elapse  before  it  is 
again  brought  forcibly  forward.  Our  press,  of  all 
shades  of  politics,  has  nobly  done  its  duty  in  fear- 
lessly denouncing  the  usurpation  that  now  flourishes 
so  near  our  shores.  How  gladly  would  the  agents 
of  that  usurpation  welcome  the  opportunity  of  re- 
torting the  ridicule  and  reproach  that  have  been 
lienpcd  upon  their  mock  represcnlalion  and  pup- 


pet-like legislature!  Such  an  opportmiity  most 
not  be  placed  in  their  way ;  the  honour  of  our  re- 
presentative system  must  be  promptly  vindicated  ; 
we  must  not  sacrifice  its  credit  to  any  considera- 
tion, much  less  at  such  an  unholy  shrine  as  that  of 
faction. 

But  there  is  still  another  view  to  be  taken  of 
this  question.     Ireland,  formed  by  nature  to  be 
one  of  the  strongest  bulwarks  and  noblest  provinces 
of  the  empire,  has  long  been  a  retarding  drag  upou 
its  energies.     Everything  that  is  gloomy  in  the 
British  horizon,  everything  that  is  deformed  in 
British    Government,    have    long    continued   to 
have  their  origin  there,  as  in  a  vile  cess-pool,  into 
which   crime   and   disaffection  and  poverty  have 
collected  all  their  unhallowed  products.     Thou- 
sands of  our  Irish  fellow-subjects   are   annually 
leaving  our  shores,  bearing  with  them  no  affection 
or  good-will  towards  our  Government,  but  burning 
witli   deadly  enmity  to   British   institutions  and 
British  rule.     It  is  idle — nay,  it  is  cruel,  to  attri- 
bute these  hostile  feelings,   and  the  crime  and 
misery  and   disaffection   of  the   country,  to  any 
innate  perversity,  or  to  traits  in  the  national  cha- 
racter.    With  late  occurrences  before  our  eyes, 
need  we  to  seek  in  such  transcendental  sources 
the  origin  of  these  evils  ?     Can  Ave  i-ationally  ex- 
pect a  people  to  regard  with  loyalty  and  attachment 
(hat   Goveniment  which,   while   it  professes   to 
leave  them  free  and  independent  in  the  exercise 
of  their  constitutional  rights,  pennits  those  rights 
to  be  trampled  down  and  nullified  by  two  hostile 
factions  of  aristocratic  despots  and  plotting  church- 
men ?     How  can  they  revere  institutions  whose 
effects  are  only  visible  to  them  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  landlord's  ukase,  or  the  bludgeons  of  a 
ruffian  mob  ?    How  can  they  appreciate  a  franchise 
whose  possession  only  makes  them  greater  slaves, 
and  hundreds  of  whom,  during  the  late  contests, 
were  heard  to  cui*se  the  day  in  which  they  became 
"  independent  electors  ?"     How   can   we  expect 
loyalty,  and  morality,  and  peace  to   exist  in  a 
country,  in  which,  during  the  late  elections,  while 
thirty  tliousand  of  her  Majesty's  forces,  in  mili- 
taiy  and  constabulary,  were  incessantly  engaged 
in  the  preservation  of  order,  mobs  of  lawless  ruf- 
fians,   feasted,   and  intoxicated,   and   abetted  Iv 
magistrates  holding  tlie  commission  of  the  peace, 
or  by  ministers  of  the  gospel  holding  a  still  higher 
commission,  traversed  the  streets  of  everv  town, 
destroying  the  property,  or  rudely  assailing  the 
persons,  of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  and  committing 
outrages  which,  in  some  instances,  could  vie,  in 
guilt  and  brutality,  with  the  criminal  records  of 
any  country  or  of  any  age?     The  demand  for 
**  Justice  to  Ireland  "  is  no  vain  or  idle  ciy — it  is 
more  than  a  mere  agitating  clap-trap. 

It  avails  nothing  that  we  have  extended  the 
suHrage,  and  encouraged  a  greater  number  to 
assume  the  self-respect  of  enfranchised  freemen  in 
a  free  country,  if  we,  on  the  other  hand,  lead  them 
to  believe  that  that  suffrage  is  to  them  an  empty 
name,  the  only  effect  of  which  is  to  mark  them 
out  as  prominent  objects  for  the  exercise  tf 
mob   violence,  pr  estly   denunciation,  or  landlord 
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tyranny.  Justice  to  Ireland  demands  that  she 
should  no  longer  be  made  the  battle-ground  of 
fighting  factious,  and  that  her  people  should  no 
longer  be  goaded  on  to  disaffection  by  tantalising 
tliem  with  the  shadow  and  the  forms  of  liberty, 
and  depriving  them  of  its  substance.  If  we  are 
to  have  Ireland  elevated  from  her  present  condi- 
tion into  one  of  prosperity  and  peace — if  we  are  to 
have  her  people  rendered  loyal  and  industrious — 
we  must  place  them  in  the  full  and  free  enjoy- 
ment of  their  constitutional  rights ;  and  to  do  set 
we  must  apply  a  remedy  to  the  present  state  of 
things  which,  while  it  will  root  up  the  groundwork 
of  intimidation  and  coercion,  will  maim  their  at- 
tempted exercise  by  the  adoption  of  a  system  of 
voting  which  will  render  useless  alike  the  threats. 
of  a  bailiff  and  the  bludgeons  of  a  mob. 

The  unconstitutional  exercise  of  political  power 
by  landlords  is  an  evil  of  long  standing  in  Ireland, 
especially  in  the  rural  constituencies.  The  reason  of 
its  now  coming  prominently  before  the  public  is,  that 
it  has  hitherto  been  permitted  to  exist  unopposed, 
and  has  now,  for  the  first  time,  been  obliged  to  defend 
itself  against  the  rising  independence  of  the  country. 
Up  to  a  late  date  the  county,  and,  in  most  in- 
stances, the  borough  representation,  was  entirely 
in  their  hands.  A  contest  rarely  happened  except 
when  the  landed  aristocracy,  who  really  formed  the 
constituency,  became  divided  among  themselves ; 
and  in  such  a  case  the  scenes  that  occurred  were, 
in  some  instances,  truly  ludicrous.  The  **  inde- 
pendent electors"  might  have  been  seen  driven  up 
as  so  many  serfs  to  the  support  of  the  nominee  of 
their  landlord,  without  regard  to  his  political  sen- 
timents or  public  character.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Repealer  and  the  Liberal  Protestant  might  have 
been  seen  plumping  for  the  red-hot  Tory,  and  the 
most  zealous  supporters  of  all  antiquated  usages 
performing  the  same  kind  office  for  an  ardent 
Reformer.  But  even  such  contests  were  of  very 
rare  occurrence.  It  was  seldom  necessary  to  go  to 
a  poll  in  order  to  determine  on  which  side  lay  the 
majority  of  votes.  The  result  could  in  general  be 
pretty  accurately  predetermined  by  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  striking  a  balance  between  the  entire  num- 
ber of  votes  *'  possessed*'  by  the  landlords  of  the 
two  opposite  parties,  each  landlord  being  considered 
to  have  at  his  disposal  as  many  votes  as  he  had 
tenants  possessed  of  the  franchise.  In  the  south 
this  Bj'stem  was  attacked  and  broken  up  a  consider- 
able time  before  any  resistance  was  attempted  in 
the  north.  But  the  victory  achieved  in  the  former 
instance  was  one  whose  benefits  are  of  a  very 
doubtful  character.  The  electors  only  accomplished 
a  change  of  masters — they  only  transferred  their 
allegiance  from  their  landlord  to  their  priest.  This, 
in  any  case,  we  would  regard  as  a  change  for  the 
worse.  Political  power,  in  the  hands  of  an  aristo- 
cracy, may,  in  the  first  instance,  be  directed  to  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  a  class,  but  the  gene- 
ral well-being  of  the  country  will  usually  obtain  a 
large  share  of  its  attention  and  support.  But 
vhen  temporal  power  or  influence  is  obtained  by 
a  churchman,  every  other  consideration  vanishes 
before,  or  becomes  absorbed  in,  the  great  object 


of  the  aggrandisement  and  advancement  of  his 
church.     Hence  the  more  undisguised  advocates 
of  Popery  and  ultra-montanism  openly  and  frankly 
declare  that  their  allegiance  to  the  Queen  is  only 
secondary  to  their  allegiance  to  the  Pope.     In  the 
south,  therefore,  we  believe  that  the  present  state 
of  the  representation  is  in  all  respects  worse  than 
when  it  was  entirely  under  landlord  control.    In  the 
north  we  have  said  that  the  old  system  remained 
longer  unbroken ;  indeed,  opposition  to  it  was  not 
at  all  attempted  until  the  late  elections.     This 
arose  from  the  fact  that  the  agitation  of  O'Connell, 
which  first  broke  up  the  close  system  in  the  southern 
constituencies,  and  which  was  unanimously  opposed 
by  the  Presbyterians  of  the  north,  led  the  latter  to 
submit  to  the  dictation  of  their  landlords  rather 
than  divide  the  strength  of  the  anti-repeal  party, 
especially  as  their  opinions  were  the  same  regard- 
ing the  prominent  political  topics  of  the  day.    This 
cause  for  union,  however,  being  removed,  the  un- 
wise opposition  offered  by  the  landlord  party  to  the 
equitable  adjustment  of  the  Tenant- Right  question 
led  to  the  weakening,  and,  we  have  no  doubt,   to 
the  ultimate  subversion,  of  their  overgrown  political 
influence.     Accordingly,  they  found  their  power 
universally  attacked  throughout  the  north,  during 
the  late  elections,  by  candidates  brought  forward 
and  supported  by  the  people,  and  pledged  to  popu- 
lar and  independent  principles.     In  order  to  repel 
this  attack,  and  to  sustain  the  influence  which  the 
people  had  hitherto  willingly  conceded  to  them, 
they  soon  discovered  tliat  the  ordinary  agencies 
permitted  by  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  would 
be  of  no  avail.     They  saw  that  their  only  hope  was 
in  the  employment  of  coercion,  and  they  hesitated 
not,  while  inscribing  upon  their  banners  the  old 
clap- trap  Tory  watch- words  of  **  Queen  and  Con- 
stitution,*' to  outrage  and  trample  on  that  same 
Constitution,  by  restraining  the  free  exercise   of 
the   constitutional  rights,   and  coercing  the  con- 
science and  principles   of  their  tenantry.      The 
power  which   they    at   present   possess   is   very 
strong,  and  one  wliich  rendei*s  coercion  of  pecu- 
liarly easy   exercise.     Of  course  it  is  of  Ulster 
that  we  are  at  present  speaking.   It  has  long  been 
usual  there  for  the  tenant  to  be,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, at  the  expense  of  all  agricultural  improve- 
ments, and,  in  case  of  his  leaving  the  farm,  to 
sell  these,  under  the  name  of  Tenant-Right,  to 
the  highest  bidder,  or  else  to  receive  compensation 
from  the  landlord  to  whatever  amount  the  market- 
able value  of  the  land  has  been  raised  by  such  im- 
provements.   This  right,  however,  is  founded  only 
upon  custom,  and  incapable  of  being  enforced  in 
a  court  of  justice.     By  construction  of  law,  the 
improvements  become  at  once  attached  to  the  land, 
and  are  regarded,  no  matter  by  whomsoever  made, 
as  the  unincumbered  property  of  the  landlord. 
The  latter,  therefore,  has  it  in  his  power,  at  the 
expiration  of  a  lease,  or — in  the  case  of  a  yearly 
tenancy,  or  a  tenancy  by  sufferance  or  at  will — at 
any  time,  to  pocket  the  whole  amount  of  the  value 
of  the  improvements  by  raising  the  rent  to  the 
existing  occupier,  or  by  letting  the  land  to  another 
tenant  at  such  advanced  rent,  and  that  without 
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giving  any  compensation  to  the  improver.  The 
power  of  arbitraiy  eviction,  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  fact  that  at  present  the  great  mass  of  the 
tenants'  property  in  Ulster  is  sunk  in  such  im- 
provements, erects  this  into  a  most  formidable,  as 
well  as  a  most  inequitable  and  oppressive  privilege, 
and  places  in  the  hands  of  the  landlord  an  agent 
of  coercion  which  he  may  exercise  with  the  utmost 
secrecy  and  safety,  and  with  the  most  complete 
assurance  of  success.  Independence  and  enlight- 
enment have  not  yet  spread  so  universally  through- 
out the  country  that,  with  the  prospect  of  beggary 
and  wholesale  robbery  "  according  to  law"  placed 
before  them  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
political  principle  and  of  the  rights  of  conscience 
upon  the  other,  the  Irish  tenantry  could  be  ex- 
pected to  adopt  the  former  of  these  alternatives, 
and  to  fling  aside  every  worldly  hope  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  constitutional  rights.  A  very 
meagre  hint  from  an  agent  or  bailiff,  without  any 
open  or  avowed  intimidation,  would  suflBce  to  place 
this  "  argnmentum  ad  pocketum"  in  its  strongest 
and  most  glaring  light  before  the  mind  of  an  un- 
fortunate tenant.  The  latter  is  loo  glad  to  have 
himself  exempted  from  robber}',  though  it  be  at 
BiTch  a  terrible  cost,  to  dispute  for  a  moment  the 
demanded  price  ;  and  for  this — for  the  protection 
of  his  property,  a  duty  binding  upon  every  Govern- 
ment, and  one  performed  by  the  woret  despotisms 
in  Europe — he  feels  himself  obliged  to  join  the 
procession  of  his  fellow-serfs,  led  on  by  a  landlord 
or  agent,  and  followed  in  the  rear  by  a  strong  corps 
of  bailiffs,  and  submits  to  be  driven  up  to  record 
in  the  polling-booth  a  vote  agauist  which  all  his 
nobler  feelings  rebel,  and  which  his  conscience 
tells  him  is  a  flagrant  falsehood.  This  is  the  worst 
feature  in  the  case.  The  screw  is  undoubtedly 
applied,  but  so  secretly  and  so  quietly  as  to  be 
scarcely  perceivable,  and  to  attract  no  general  at- 
tention. Both  parties  are  agreed  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  concealment,  for  the  poor  tenant  is  not 
80  far  degraded  but  that  he  would  wish  to  cover 
his  shame.  But  the  landlord  possesses  yet  another 
hold  upon  the  tenantry,  as  strong  as  that  to  which 
we  have  referred.  It  has  long  been  the  custom  in 
Ireland  to  allow  what  is  called  **  a  running  half- 
year's  rent,"  the  rent  becoming  due  in  May 
not  being  demanded  until  after  the  following 
November,  and  so  forth.  This  custom  exists 
universally,  and  applies  as  well  to  the  poorest  as 
to  the  most  prosperous  tenant.  But  the  landlord 
may  require  payment  whenever  it  becomes  due, 
and  this,  where  the  tenant,  relying  upon  the  usual 
practice,  has  all  his  arrangements  made  with  refer- 
ence to  it,  would  work  a  serious  amount  of  injury 
and  oppression,  even  upon  the  most  thriving,  and 
much  more  upon  the  poor  and  struggling  farmer, 
to  which  latter  class  the  vast  msgority  of  the 
tenantry  belong.  It  is  plain  that  an  enormous 
amount  of  power  is  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
landlord,  which  he  may  secretly  exercise  for  any 
purpose.  In  fact,  taking  this  circumstance  in 
connexion  with  the  foregoing  one,  the  Irish  pro- 
prietors possess  a  power  over  the  temporal  pros- 
pects and  property  of  the  people  extremely  dan- 


gerous to  individual  independence,  and  one  which, 
if  left  to  its  unrestrained  exercise,  is  sufficient!  v 
strong  to  frustrate  and  destroy  the  most  liberal 
and  splendid  system  of  political  liberty. 

Is  is  vain  to  deny  that  these  agencies  have  l>een 
brought  into  requisition.  While  again  emphati- 
cally abjuring  the  slightest  sympathy  with  coercion 
of  any  kind,  we  feel  constrained  to  say  that  the 
supporters  of  priestly  interference  have  exhibited 
a  much  more  commendable  spirit  of  fair  plaj  in 
the  discussion  than  have  their  opponents.  Tlie 
former,  while  strongly  attacking  landlord  iofla- 
ence,  have  not  exhibited  any  disposition  to  deny 
that  influence  has  been  exercised  by  the  priests, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  attempt  an  apology — with 
what  sincerity,  we  cannot  say — on  the  grounds  of 
expediency  in  the  present  condition  of  a£kir?. 
The  landlord  advocates,  on  the  other  baud,  hold 
forth  to  public  reprobation  the  influence  of  the 
priests,  as  if  that  were  the  sole  impediment  to 
freedom  of  election,  and  deny  that  a  similar  charge 
is  applicable  to  their  clients.  Notliing  can  be 
more  absurd  than  to  attempt  such  an  imposition 
in  the  face  of  the  facts  developed  in  every  polling- 
booth  in  Ireland  during  the  late  elections.  It  is 
indisputable,  that,  in  most  of  the  northern  counties, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  electors  enthu- 
siastically pledged  themselves  to  the  popular  can- 
didates in  the  course  of  their  canvass ;  that  many 
of  them  were  afterwards  compelled  to  violate  th^ir 
solemn  pledges  on  a  visit  or  summons  from  a 
landlord,  agent,  or  bailiff;  and  that  these,  while 
they  came,  under  tlie  usual  escort,  not  with  the 
free  and  manly  courage  of  **  independent "  men, 
but  with  faces  covered  with  shame,  and  l»ows 
bearing  on  them  the  stamp  of  servility,  to  record 
their  unprincipled  votes  in  the  polling-booth,  bad 
contributed  with  the  whole  heart,  and  many  of 
them  liberally  with  the  hand,  to  the  success  of  the 
popular  cause.  The  following  authentic  anecdote 
forms  a  good  exemplification  of  one  out  of  the 
thousands  of  cases  to  which  we  refer.  An  Ame- 
rican gentleman,  lately  on  a  tour  through  Ireland, 
was  standing  on  the  railway-platform  at  New- 
tonards  during  the  Down  Election,  while  a  large 
number  of  electors  arrived  by  one  of  the  trains  for 
the  purpose  of  recording  their  votes.  One  of 
these,  an  intelligent  and  respectable-looking 
country  farmer,  the  American  accosted,  when  the 
following  conversation  ensued : — 

"  I  presume,  sir,  you  have  come  down  to  vote  at 
the  election?" 

'*  Yes,  sii*,  we  have  been  brought  down  £ir  tiot 
pui'pose.'* 

*'And  may  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  for 
whom  do  you  purpose  to  vote  ?** 

*'  Oh,  sir,'*  was  the  humiliating  reply,  "  wo  are 
compelled  to  vote  for  Hill  and  Ker,  but  we  would 
all  much  rather  vote  for  Crawford." 

"  And  how  is  that  ?"  again  asked  the  astonished 
republican. 

"  We  are  allowed  here,  sir,"  replied  the  "  inde- 
pendent elector,**  "what  is  called  'a  running 
naif-year's  rent,*  and  if  we  would  not  rote  with 
our  landlord,  we  would  be  immediately  called  upon 
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for  the  May  rent,  which  none  of  us  could  pay 
until  after  the  gathering  in  of  our  crops." 

This,  as  we  have  said,  is  only  one  out  of  thou- 
sands of  similar  cases,  but  it  affords  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  working  of  the  system.  The  fol- 
lowing correspondence,  published  some  time  since 
in  one  of  the  Dublin  papers,  while  it  illustrates 
the  same  ix)int,  is  also  curious  as  a  specimen  of 
landlord  views  upon  freedom  of  election  in 
Ireland. 

TO  THX  SDITOX  OF  THX  DAILY  BZFBSB8. 

*'  Belcamp,  St.  Dovlovgh'Sf  Raheny,  Aug,  17, 1852. 
'^  Sib, — Perhaps  you  may  make  use  of  the  inclosed 
coirespoDdence  to  suit  the  purposes  of  the  day.  John 
Murphy  is  a  tenant  on  the  lands  of  Skehom,  County  of 
Monaghan.  I  asked  him  for  his  vote.  He  voted  against 
me.  i  directed  the  sub-agent,  Mr.  Johnson,  to  enforce  aU 
rent  justly  due  and  payable,  without  pressure  or  hardship. 
He  wrote  the  letter  No.  1 ;  this  morning  I  received  from 
Murphy  the  letter  Ko.  2 ;  I  wrote  mj  reply.  No.  3.  Tou 
may  make  what  editorial  use  of  the  subject  and  letters 
yoa  please.  If  the  landlords  of  the  country  (f*.  c,  the 
Conservatiye)  would  all  do  likewise,  the  Priests  would  soon 
be  considered  by  their  own  flocks  as  the  political  vampires 
they  unquestionably  are. 

"Hbbby  db  Buboh." 

(No.  1.) 

**  SnotD'hillf  Monaghan t  5th  Aug,,  1852. 

"  Sib, — I  have  this  day  received  instructions  from  Mr. 
de'Bargh  to  call  on  you  fer  all  rent  and  arrears  of  rent  to 
be  paid  on  your  holdings  up  to  May,  1852,  otherwise  to 
take  ihe  necessary  proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  it. — 
Your  obedient,  "  John  Johnson. 

**  Mr.  John  Murphy. 

" PS.— This  must  be  settled  next  week.  "  J.  J." 

(No.  2.) 

**Skeyliorn,  AuguH  10,  1852. 

"Mb.  de  Buboh. — Sib, — Inclosed  I  send  you  a  note 
I  got  from  Mr.  Johnson,  which  will,  1  hope,  bear  my  ex- 
cuse for  troubling  jou.  I  hope,  Sir,  you  will  not  persevere 
at  this  uDusnal  season  to  press  for  rent.  What  1  would  be 
able  to  accomplish  in  two  months,  without  doing  me  any 
injury,  would  be  a  heavy  loss  to  press  for  now,  as  I  have 
graas  taken  for  two  of  my  cows.  1  would  consequently 
lose  their  benefit  for  the  three  best  months,  as  butter  is  3d 
per  lb.  better  now  than  in  summer.  I  will  be  able  to  pay 
in  October  all  demands.  1  fondly  hope,  respected  Sir,  you 
will  be  so  kind  and  indulgent  as  to  grant  the  time  1  have 
requested,  and  I  will  pray  for  your  welfare.  1  have  to 
remark  I  have  all  rent  paid  up  to  May,  1851. — I  am,  your 
respectful  servant,  "John  Murphy. 

*'  Sib, — If  you  favour  me  with  a  reply,  direct  *In  care 
of  Mr.  Jolm  Leghorn,  Clones.' " 

(No.  3.) 

"  St,  Doulough's,  RaJieny,  August  I6th,  1852. 

"  8iB,«->Youra  of  the  lOih  was  forwarded  here.  Mr. 
Johnson  has  acted  strictly  according  to  his  instructions. 
You  refused  your  landlord  the  compliment  of  your  vote. 
Be  it  BO.  Let  there  be  no  compliments  between  us.  Vote 
M  you  please ;  but  pay  up  your  rents  to  the  day  they  are 
usually  payable,  or  I  shall  make  you.  No  doubt  but  your 
political  supporters  will  grant  you  the  favour  that  I  refuse, 
and  enable  you  to  pay  your  year's  rent  due  on  the  1st  of 
May,  1852. — Your  obedient  servant, 

*'  Hbnry  db  Bubgh. 

"  Mr.  John  Morphy,  Scarva,  Clones." 

Such  are  the  objects  for  which,  according  to  the 
construction  of  an  Irish  landlord,  the  franchise 
has  been  bestowed  upon  the  Irish  tenantry. 
That  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  the 
British  dominions,  such  an  atrocious  act  of  tyranny 
should  be  not  only  perpetrated,  but  that  its  author 
should  use  the  language  of  ovation  in  becoming 


the  voluntary  publisher  of  his  own  contempt  for 
constitutional  freedom  and  moral  propriety,  is 
truly  astonishing.  One  would  almost  think  that, 
like  a  second  Bip  Van  AYinkle,  he  had  suddenly 
awaked  from  a  sleep  of  centuries,  expecting  to 
find  the  world  in  the  same  happy  condition  as 
when,  in  ages  by-past,  he  had  commenced  his 
protracted  doze.  Mr.  de  Burgh  might  have  made 
a  very  good  Norman  baron,  and  in  the  twelfth 
century  might  have  received  the  meed  of  applause 
which  he  conceives  to  be  due  to  his  services  in  the 
cause  of  Conservatism ;  but  in  such  an  age  and 
country  as  ours  he  is  entirely  out  of  his  sphere. 
We  submit  that  it  is  not  into  the  hands  of  such  men 
as  he  that,  under  a  free  government  like  ours,  such 
extensive  powers  and  privileges  should  be  com- 
mitted. 

We  are  told  by  the  apologists  of  priestly  coercion 
that  it  was  first  called  into  existence  to  counteract 
the  power  of  the  landlords,  and  that,  unlike  the 
latter,  it  has  ever  been  employed  in  favour  of  the 
candidates  whom  the  people  would  support,  if  left 
untrammelled  in  the  exercise  of  their  franchise. 
These  statements  we  do  not  deny.  We  know  that 
the  priests  would  never  have  interfered,  at  least  to 
such  an  extent,  had  they  not  seen  the  political 
principles  of  their  people  systematically  trampled 
down  and  nullified  by  the  force  of  landlord  power. 
We  know  that,  in  the  great  me^ority  of  instances, 
the  priests  have  supported  the  candidates,  who, 
from  their  adhesion  to  the  principles  of  Tenant- 
right  and  Free-trade,  possessed  the  decided  sym- 
pathies of  the  people.  But  we  deny  that  coercion 
becomes  in  any  degree  more  justifiable  when  it  is 
used  to  compel  a  man  to  truth  and  honesty,  than 
when  its  object  is  to  force  him  to  the  sacrifice  of 
principle.  Such  an  argument  savours  too  much 
of  Jesuitism  to  be  accepted  as  legitimate  in  this 
country.  We  do  not  deny  that  the  political  senti- 
ments of  the  southern  constituencies  are  much  more 
correctly  represented  under  the  present  system  than 
they  would  be  were  they  left  to  the  uncontrolled 
domination  of  the  landlords.  But  every  just  and 
moral  mind  will  shrink  from  bestowing  any  appro- 
bation upon  a  triumph,  however  equitable  in  its 
immediate  consequences,  which  has  been  acliieved 
by  the  employment  of  such  agencies.  If  a  fair 
representation  can  be  secured  for  the  Irish  people 
only  at  such  a  cost,  we  would  much  rather  see 
them  deprived  altogether  of  a  franchise  which 
subjects  ihem  to  the  opposing  pressure  of  two 
powerful  forces,  to  the  stronger  of  which  they  feel 
themselves  obliged  to  yield,  without  regard  to  their 
wishes  or  principles.  But  tbe  means  by  which  it 
is  exercised  brands  the  sacerdotal  system  of  coer- 
cion as  one  of  pre-eminen£  iniquity.  That  the  pro- 
spect of  temporal  ruin  should  be  held  forth  for  the 
purpose  of  terror  and  intimidation  is  sufficiently 
flagrant ;  but  it  sinks  into  a  lower  grade  of  atrocity 
when  compai'ed  with  the  system  that  would  drag 
forward  into  the  arena  of  political  strife  the  fright- 
ful horrors  of  eternal  damnation,  and  blaspheme 
the  name  of  God  by  mingling  it  with  the  profane 
turmoil  of  a  contested  election.  Yet  such  are  the 
means  by  which,  in  harangues  from  the  altar,  in 
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conrei'sation  \?ith  the  family,  and  in  advice  in  the 
privacy  of  the  confessional,  the  Rontish  priesthood 
work  upon  the  superstitious  feelings  which  thejhave 
themselves  contrived  to  implant  in  the  bosoms  of 
their  misguided  flocks.  "  Heaven  and  Hell," 
"  Christ  and  Antichrist,"  "  God  and  the  Devil  !'* 
it  is  between  such  alternatives  as  these  that  tlie 
elector  is  called  upon  by  his  spiritual  director  to 
choose  in  deciding  upon  how  he  will  exercise  his 
franchise. 

Such  we  conceive  to  be  a  candid  and  impartial 
statement  of  the  system  in  its  different  bearings, 
for  which  we  have  already  assigned  our  reasons  for 
demanding  a  prompt  and  carefully-considered 
remedy.  It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  take  a 
brief  survey  of  the  various  expedients  which  have 
been  suggested  for  that  purpose,  and  to  state  our 
own  views  upon  each,  and  upon  the  question  gene- 
rally. The  ballot  is  the  most  prominent,  and 
apparently  the  most  popular  measure  that  has 
been  put  foi*ward  as  a  remedy.  While  confessing 
ourselves  favourable  to  its  adoption,  we  conceive 
that  in  Ireland  its  benefits  would  only  be  of  par- 
tial application.  It  might  screen  the  vote  of  the 
elector  from  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
landlord  or  the  priest,  but  it  could  not  overcome 
the  superstitious  fears  of  the  faithful  Catholic,  or 
penetrate  the  subsequent  secrecy  of  the  confes- 
sional. The  dependent  tenant  would  still  be  com- 
pelled to  promise  his  vote  to  his  landlord  in  the 
first  instance,  and  could  only  uphold  his  indepen- 
dence at  the  cost  of  violating  his  engagement. 
This  would  originate  a  system  which,  by  creating 
and  fostering  deceit,  would  be  still  worse  in  its 
consequences  that  that  for  which  it  is  proposed  to 
substitute  it.  Besides,  the  conduct  of  the  tenant 
would  be  rigorously  watched ;  he  would  be  re- 
stmined  from  any  course  that  would  discover  his 
real  sentiments ;  he  dare  not  give  his  sanction  or 
assistance  to  any  popular  movement,  however  much 
in  accordance  with  his  principles,  and  he  would  be 
thus  habituated  to  the  constant  practice  of  double- 
dealing  and  deception,  and  to  the  systematic 
suppression  of  every  manly  and  independent 
emotion. 

Another  expedient  which  has  been  suggested  is 
to  include  intimidation  with  bribery  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  late  Act  for  preventing  corrupt  practices 
at  elections,  that  is— ^on  intimidation  being  clearly 
proved  to  have  been  used  on  one  side  at  any  elec- 
tion, and  not  upon  the  other,  let  the  candidates  in 
whose  behalf  no  intimidation  has  been  exercised 
be  declaimed  the  sitting  members ;  and  should  in- 
timidation be  proved  to  have  been  resorted  to  on 
both  sides,  let  the  election  be  declared  void,  and 
the  constituency  punished,  according  to  the  extent 
of  the  corruption,  either  by  temporary  or  total 
disfranchisement.  But,  as  a  writer  in  the  Times 
some  time  since  remarked,  in  alluding  to  this  pro- 
posal, those  who  would  compel  a  man  to  violate 
his  conscience  at  the  hustings  would  not  hesitate 
to  coerce  him  from  appearing  in  the  witness-box, 
or  even  to  corrupt  his  testimony  there.  The  terror 
of  temporal  ruin  or  of  eternal  damnation  would  bo 
no  less  powerful  for  the  perversion  of  his  evidence 


than  for  that  of  his  vote.  The  man  who  had  so 
far  yielded  to  coercion  as  publicly  to  record  a  Yote 
in  contradiction  to  the  voice  of  his  conscience  and 
the  tenor  of  his  principles,  would  not  be  likelj  to 
provoke  the  dreaded  vengeance  by  refusing  to  ad- 
vance yet  another  stage  in  his  course  of  pequiy 
and  dishonour.  In  fact,  either  of  these  proposals, 
unaccompanied  by  other  more  radical  measures, 
would  be  wholly  useless  when  brought  to  oope  with 
the  subtle  and  complicated  springs  of  priestly  and 
territorial  influence.  To  both  there  is  the  strong 
objection,  that  they  only  propose  to  deal  with  the 
developed  fruits  and  outward  manifestations  of  the 
evil,  leaving  the  roots  intact.  So  long  as  the 
ground-work  of  electoral  coercion  is  permitted  to 
remain,  that  coercion  will  be  exercised,  and  means 
will  be  devised  whereby  to  conceal  it  in  such  a 
labyrinth  of  artifice  and  subtlety  as  to  baffle  the 
penetration  of  the  most  acute  and  vigorous  enact- 
ment. Besides,  it  is  not  by  restraining  the  exer- 
tion of  an  unjust  power  that  its  evil  conseqnenoes 
are  to  be  averted.  If  the  power  be  wijust,  the 
first  and  primary  object  of  the  Legislature  should 
be  to  desti'oy  it  altogether ;  or  if  that  be  not  within 
the  compass  of  its  legitimate  authority,  at  least  to 
direct  its  best  eflbrts  to  nullify  or  counteract  its 
influence.  It  is  not  by  permitting  the  power  of 
the  landlord  or  the  priest  to  continue  to  exist  in 
all  its  vigour,  and  only  keeping  a  strict  watch  upon 
its  exercise,  that  electorcd  independence  is  to  be 
permanently  secured.  We  have  said  already  that 
such  a  policy  would  be  harmless  against  the 
secret  working  and  artifice  of  the  system.  It  is 
only  by  breaking  the  bonds  by  which  the  electors 
are  now  held  in  unjust  subjection  to  landlords  and 
priests,  and  by  rendering  them  as  far  as  possible 
invulnerable  to  any  external  influence,  that  they 
can  be  rendered  really  independent,  and  placed  in 
secure  possession  of  their  constitutional  rights. 
To  do  so  effectually  might  perhaps  demand 
measures  which  it  would  be  bejond  the  province 
of  the  Legislature  to  adopt.  But  still  it  might  do 
much,  without  going  out  of  its  proper  sphere; 
and  this  much  it  is  its  duty  to  do  primarily  and 
promptly. 

We  have  already  stated  what  we  regard  as  the 
groundwork  of  the  two  systems  of  coercion  wbidi 
prevail  in  Ireland.  Let  us  now  see  in  how  far  these 
are  remediable  by  the  Legislature.  The  facts  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  establish  on  this  point, 
and  from  which  we  propose  to  draw  ourcondusk^ns 
regarding  the  remedy  necessary  to  be  adopted,  re- 
duce themselves  to  the  four  following:  1st,  the 
present  state  of  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant^  by 
leaving  the  greater  part  of  the  tenant's  property  in 
Ulster  at  the  meroy  of  the  landlords,  places  in 
the  hands  of  the  latter  a  powerful  agent  for 
electoral  intimidation.  2nd,  the  custom  of  *'  a  ran- 
ning  half  year's  rent'*  conduces  strongly  to  the  saaoe 
result.  3rd,  the  coercion  exercised  by  the  priests 
rests  partly  upon  the  blind  superstition  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  electors,  and  partly  upon  the  doctrines 
and  practices  of  the  Eomish  Church.  4th,  the 
latter  system  first  arose  for  the  purpose  of  coun 
teracting  the  influence  exerted  by  the  landlonls  by 
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Opposing  to  it  a  still  more  potent  and  unscrupulous 
system  of  intimidation.     Now,  as  regards  the 
second  and  third  of  these,  it  is  evident  that  no 
direct  remedy  can  be  applied.     The  Legislature 
cannot  interfere  with  private  arrangements  between 
debtor  and  creditor,  or  with  the  religious  tenets  of 
any  section  of  the  people.    But  with  respect  to  the 
law  of  landlord  and  tenant,  a  complete  and  equitable 
settlement,  and  one  which  will  render  the  tenant 
in  this  respect  entirely  independent  of  landlord  con- 
trol, is  quite  within  the  power  and  province  of  the 
Legislature.     Let  the  tenant's  unexhausted  im- 
provements  be   secured  to  him  as  his  own  in- 
violable property,  let  him  be  no  longer  compelled 
to  purchase  their  exemption  from  arbitrary  confis- 
cation by  obsequious  submission,  and  by  a  violation 
of  principle  repugnant  to  all  his  better  feelings, 
and  the  basis,  and  with  it  the  possibility,  of  terri- 
torial intimidation  will  be   effectually  removed. 
We  have  said  that  with  the  immediate  agencies  of 
priestly  influence  the  Legislature  cannot  interfere. 
But  we  have  also  seen  that  it  was  the  predominance 
of  landlord  power  that  first  called  the  former  into 
existence  and  exercise.     The  priests  saw  the  real 
sentiments  of  their  people  abused  and  trampled 
on,  and  perverted  to  the  support  of  principles  di- 
ametrically opposite.     They  saw  what  has  lately 
been    made    apparent   in  the  North,   that    the 
independence  of  the  people  could  of  itself  be 
of  no  avail  to  grapple  with  the  power  of  the 
landlords.     They  therefore  resorted  to  the  pow- 
erful! instruments  of  terror  and  coercion  which 
they  held  in  their  hands.     Their  principal  object 
was  to  gain  for  their  people  and  themselves  an 
expression  of  their  real  sentiments.     May  we  not 
reasonably  expect  that,  that  object  being  accom- 
plished by  the  means  to  which  we  have  referred, 
and  by  others  to  which  we  will  allude  presently, 
they  will  cease  to  exercise  a  system  of  intimida- 
tion, which  will  then  no  longer  be  necessary  for 
the  attainment  of  their  purposes?    The  priests 
know  very  well  that  their  people,  if  freed  from  every 
other  influence,  and  left  to  the  independent  exer- 
cise of  their  franchise,  would  require  no  pressure 
to  induce  them  to  adopt  the  same  course  to  which 
they  now  feel  it  necessary  to  compel  them.     They 
know  the  influence  which,  apart  from  terrorism, 
they  possess  over  their  minds.     They  know  that 
themselves  and  their  Church  might  repose  the 
most  complete  confidence  in  their  people,  if  left 
unshackled  in  their  votes.     They  know  Uieir  faith, 
and    the   superstitious    attachment    which    they 
cherish  towards  the  Church  of  their  fathers,  and 
they  know  that,  if  free,  they  would  need  no  spur 
to  incite  them  to  retiun  triumphantly,  from  every 
constituency,  members  pledged  to  popular  princi- 
ples, and  to  support  the  interests  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church.     This  we   cannot  avert.     We 
have  given  to  the  Eoman  Catholics  the  franchise — ^we 
have  qualified  them  to  sit  in  Parliament,  and  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  expect,  in  this  country  beyond 
every  other,  where  all  the  most  deeply-seated  re- 


membrances are  of  persecutions,  confiscations,  and 
penal  enactments,  and  in  which  the  brutal  and 
bigoted  cry  of  "  No  Popery**  has  been  lately  dis- 
entombed by  a  factious  Government,  and  resounded 
by  country  squires,  and  insulting  placards,  and 
drunken  Orange  mobs  from  one  end  of  the  island 
to  the  otlier,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  constitu- 
encies should  willingly  give  their  support  to  those 
who  avowedly  despise  their  foith,  and  insult  and 
trample  it  under  foot.  Their  sympathies  are  all 
Catholic  ;  and,  so  long  as  we  leave  the  Emancipa- 
tion Act  unrepealed,  so  long  as  we  permit  them 
to  possess  the  franchise,  it  is  our  bounden  duty, 
whatever  may  be  the  consequences,  to  protect 
them  in  giving  a  candid  and  independent  expres- 
sion to  those  sympathies,  and  in  seeking  for  a 
full  and  fair  representation  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. 

But  something  more  than  the  securing  of  the 
tenants'  property  from  landlord  confiscation  is  re- 
quired to  remedy  the  present  evils  of  the  Irish 
representation.  This  is  the  most  that  we  can  do 
towards  removing  the  groundwork  of  intimidation. 
But  room  would  still  be  left  for  its  exercise,  and 
much  of  it  would  still  undoubtedly  be  practised. 
The  only  means  in  our  power  of  meeting  such 
cases  is  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  secret 
voting.  At  present  we  have  not  space  to  enter 
upon  the  discussion  of  the  general  question  of  the 
Ballot.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  most  of  the  ob- 
jections that  have  been  urged  against  it  do  not 
apply  to  the  case  before  us.  The  principal  of 
these  is,  that  it  would  be  inconiLt^iit  with  the 
candour  and  the  independouce  of  the  English 
character.  Late  events  show  that,  however  this 
objection  may  apply  to  Britain,  it  can  have  no  re- 
ference whatever  to  the  case  of  Ireland,  and  that 
candour  and  independence  are  in  the  latter  in- 
stance the  exception,  and  not  the  general  rule. 
The  Ballot  would  leave  it  in  the  elector's  power  to 
give  his  vote  as  he  pleased,  without  the  knowledge 
of  patron,  landlord,  or  any  other  party  possessing 
the  means  of  influencing  him.  It  would  not,  it  is 
true,  screen  the  vote  of  the  Roman  Catholic  elector 
firom  his  priest.  But,  as  we  have  already  said, 
the  political  sentiments  of  priest  and  people  are 
so  much  the  same,  that  this  circumstance  would 
not  tend,  in  any  considerable  degree,  to  affect  the 
electoral  independence  of  the  ktter.  The  only 
means  by  which  the  power  of  the  priests  over 
their  people  can  be  broken  is  the  encouragement 
of  education  among  the  lower  classes. 

Here,  then,  is  our  remedy  for  the  electoral 
evils  of  Ireland.  Let  us  have  a  good  Landlord 
and  Tenant  Bill,  which  will  place  the  indus- 
trious tenant  on  a  firm  and  independent  footing ; 
let  the  education  of  the  people  be  fostered  and 
promoted  in  every  possible  way,  and  energetically 
carried  out  under  the  present  system ;  and  let  the 
votes  of  the  electors  be  protected  from  the  super- 
vision of  those  who  would  coerce  them,  by  the 
secrecy  of  The  Ballot. 
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EARLY    CLOSING. 


We  have  received  a  printed  circular  from  Mr. 
John  Lilwall,  Secretary  of  the  Early  Closing  Ab- 
sociation,  dated  from  their  offices,  3*2,  Liulgate- 
hill.  Were  this  subject  one  of  merely  local  inte- 
rest, y:e  should  not  notice  it  in  our  columns  ;  but 
vre  have  had  experience  enough  in  our  dealings 
with  this  business  elsewhere  to  impress  us  with 
the  importance  attached  to  it,  and  to  enlist  us 
among  the  number  of  the  warmest  advocates  of 
the  Early  Closing  movement  We  have  long  been 
of  opinion  that  employers,  in  overtasking  the 
energies  of  their  assistants,  overreach  themselves ; 
and  we  can  state,  from  our  own  knowledge,  that 
many  who  have  had  the  justice  to  listen  to  the 
righteous  appeals  made  to  them  for  redress,  and 
who  have  closed  their  establishments  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  evening,  have  been  gainers  by  the 
change,  even  in  a  pecuniary  sense.  But  we  have 
no  wish  to  afgne  for  the  extension  of  the  practice 
Qpon  these  gronnds.  It  is  not  a  question  of  profit 
or  loss  to  the  master,  but  of  justice  to  the  man, 
which  is  brought  practically  under  discnaaion  in 
Mr.  LilwalFs  appeal  to  the  shopkeepers  of  Great 
Britain.  That  appeal  is  a  most  respectful  and 
modest  production ;  and,  inasmuch  as  it  points  to 
a  nascent  grievance  which  may  soon  become  a 
source  of  no  small  perplexity  to  employers,  we 
are  not  without  hopes  for  its  success.  Emigration 
(suggests  Mr.  L.)  is  carrying  off  weekly  thousands 
of  our  most  efficient  hands  from  the  field,  the 
counting-house,  the  workshop,  and  the  counter. 
In  large  retail  establishments,  especially,  conside- 
rable difficulty  is  experienced  in  keeping  up  a 
staff  of  efficient  assistants.  Many  of  them  are 
driven  away,  however  reluctant  to  go,  by  the  op- 
pressive exactions  of  their  position  under  present 
regulations ;  they  accept  the  desperate  alternative 
of  emigration  to  escape  positive  evils  too  great  to 
be  borne.  Their  example  is  contagious,  and  a 
"  fever"  of  emigration  has  set  in.  "  How,"  asks 
Mr.  Lilwall,  "is  it  to  be  assuaged?  It  is  clear 
that  nothing  which  could  be  done  would  wholly 
subdue  it,  were  such  even  desirable.  But  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  will  for  the  future  rage  will  much 
depend  upon  circumstances.  As  long  as  fourteen 
or  fifteen  hours  of  drudgery  are  inaposed  on  the 
underpaid  grocer's  assistant,  and  the  still  worse- 
remunerated  assistant  chemist ;  as  long  as  the  as- 
sistant draper  is  (which  is  still  the  case  in  innu- 
merable instances)  denied  the  opportunity  for 
improvement  and  needful  recreation  enjoyed  by 
the  mechanic  and  the  artisan ;  as  long,  in  fact,  as 
young  men  of  any  branch  of  trade  are  continued 
the  serfs  of  an  oppressive,  grinding  system — of  a 
system  which  exacts  from  them  far  more  labour 
dailv  than  is  imposed  on  the  felons  at  the  hulks, 
or  than  the  very  beasts  of  burden  are  required  to 
undergo ;  as  long  as  this  cruel  system  is  permitted 
to  remain  thus  rampant,  so  long,  rest  assured, 
young  men  will  be  found  wresting  themselves  from 
its  clutches,  and  in  shoals  leaving  their  native 


shores.  On  the  other  hand,  were  the  period  of 
employment  properly  reduced  (say  to  twelve  houre 
per  diem,  t»cludmg  the  time  occupied  by  meals), 
one  of  the  great,  indeed  the  great  grievance  now 
endured  by  shop-assistants  would  be  removed,  and, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  content  amongst  them 
would,  to  a  large  extent,  be  diffused.** 

This  is  putting  the  question  in  a  fair  and  com- 
mon-sense way,  without  a  particle  of  untruth  or 
exaggeration.  The  only  fault  that  we  have  to  find 
with  it  is,  that  it  does  not  ask  enough.  We  should 
like  to  see,  and  expect  to  see,  some  day  or  other, 
every  working-man,  and  every  public  and  com- 
mercial employ^,  in  the  possession  of  a  weekly 
half-holiday,  as  well  as  a  fair  day  s  Work.  When 
masters  are  sufficiently  enlightened  as  to  their  true 
interests,  that,  too,  will  be  accorded  to  their  subor- 
dinates. In  the  mean  time,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Lilwall,  we  invite  them  to  an  early  meeting 
for  the  consideration  of  the  subject ;  and,  in  order 
that  they  may  come  in  good  humour  to  the  dis- 
cussion, let  them  ponder  the  following     • 

PROPOSAL  FOR  A  W8HKLT  HALT-HOUDAT. 

Tbxbv  wt8  a  little  chap, 

And  within  his  jaontj  eap 
Was  hid,  besides  bis  brains,  lots  of  wool,  wool,  wool ; 

A  clever  imp  was  he, 

To  whieh  you'll  qaite  agree 
When  I  tell  you  that  his  name  was  Johnny  BoB,  Ball.  Boll. 

Now,  Bull,  he  was  a  Turk 

At  every  kind  of  work, 
He  never  thought  of  rest,  not  he,  be,  ho ; 

When  the  wesry  son  would  aet, 

Why,  he  lit  his  gassy  jet. 
And  worked  and  whistled  sdll,  like  a  bee,  bee,  bee. 

But  flesh-and-blood,  alas. 

Is  not  so  tough  as  brass  ! 
Soon  QielesB  is  the  bow  always  bent,  bent,  bntt ; 

And  ofl,  when  night  eame  on. 

Strength,  spirits,  all  were  gone, 
In  his  dingy,  dusty  workshop  pent,  pent,  pent 

And  when  Sunday  came  again. 

The  ohurch-bell  chimed  in  vain. 
For  Bull,  with  over-work,  was  still  faint,  faint,  fsint; 

Pale,  weary,  aching,  worn, 

He  elottibeied  aU  the  mom, 
To  the  horror  and  the  pity  of  the  saint,  aaint,  saint 

Now  the  eloddod  snow  did  tfiaw ; 
And  the  rook,  with  ceaseless  eaw, 
From  the  greening  tree  looked  down  every  noon,  nooa. 
noon; 

And  an  thhigt  seamed  to  aay, 
**  Silly  feUow,  coma  aw«y ; 
For  you'll  work  yourself  to  death  vary  ooon,  soon,  soob.*" 

It  chanced,  one  sventido, 

Bull  op'ed  his  casement  wide. 
And,  lo,  the  western  sky  was  all  gold,  gold,  gold ; 

The  daisies  starred  the  fields, 

Like  elfin  silver  shields, 
AiAong  the  gilded  grass,  all  so  cold,  eoM,  eold« 

Tho  tools  feU  on  the  floor, 

And  across  the  fielda  and  moor 
Strode  John  with  ravished  gaze  beneath  that  aky,  sky,^: 

And  the  purpling  hills  grew  black 

Ere  he  thought  of  turning  baek. 
And  the  moon  above  the  woods  had  risen  high,  lugki,higb* 
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Thought  Johnny  Boll,  that  night, 

Vm  but  a  silly  wight 
To  work,  and  moil,  and  slaye,  as  I  hare  doae,  done,  done ; 

A  little  spice  of  play 

Would  be  mnch  the  better  way : 
In  this  eyerlasting  work  there's  no  fun,  fun,  fan. 

We  toil  like  very  niggers, 

Or  Califomian  diggers, 
Oar  days  an  all  so  short  we  nse  the   nights,  nights, 
nights ; 

From  car  ofBeet  and  shops 

We  must  gamer  double  creps, 
But  the  longest  livers  use  shortest  lights,  lights,  lights. 


What  a  brave  thing  it  would  be. 

Said  John,  for  yon  and  me— 
A  half-holiday  or  so  every  week,  week,  week ; 

It  would  nerve  us,  hand  and  heart. 

To  play  life's  toilsome  part, 
And  our  little  span,  perchance,  it  might  eke,  eke,  eke. 

What  a  blessing  and  a  boon, 

Each  Saturday  at  noon, 
Fr»m  my  workshop  and  my  work,  to  out  my  stick,  stick, 
stick ; 

And  after.  Doctor  Smirch, 

Your  homily  at  ohurcb, 
I  should  labour  all  the  week  like  a  briek,  briok,  briok. 


A    DIRGE. 


SLOfWLY,  heavily  falls  the  rain 
On  the  silent  grass  below ; 

Let  me  rub  the  window-pane 
And  the  state  of  matters  know. 

I  look  out,  but  nothing  see 

Baye  plashing  lawn  and  dripping  tree. 
Heigho !  heigho ! 

On  the  lawn  there  is  a  seat- 
Yesterday  I  lingered  there, 

Softest  turf  beneath  my  feet, 
Dewy  odours  in  the  air. 

All  around  was  sweet  and  bright : 

Now  I  shiver  at  the  sight. 
Heigho !  heigho ! 

Yonder  lie  the  garden  beds, 

Filled  with  many  a  fragrant  flower ; 
Bat  they  hang  their  graceful  heads 

Weary  with  the  ceaseless  shower : 
And  their  blossoms  strew  the  clay — 
All  their  sweetness  washed  away. 
Heigho !  heigho ! 

Yesterday  each  little  bird 

Warbled  in  the  greenwood  shade ; 
And  my  inmost  soul  was  stirred 

With  the  melody  they  made : 
Now  the  kettle  sings  alone, 
Till  I  hate  its  drowsy  lone. 
Heigho!  heigho! 

Yesterday  the  sun  shone  bright. 
Bummer  breezes  waved  the  boughs ; 

And  a  murmur  of  delight 
From  the  earth  to  heaven  arose : 

Now  I  hear  bnt  shuddering  leaves, 

And  the  drippings  from  the  eaves. 
Heigho  t  heigho  I 


Winding  down  the  misty  road 
Sluggish  carts  creep  slowly  on ; 

And  two  green  umbrellas  nod 

O'er  the  wall — and  now  they're  gone ; 

On  the  walk  there  soimds  a  tread-<- 

'Tis  but  the  baker  with  the  bread. 
Heigho!  heigho! 

Now  a  drooping  sparrow  hops 
From  her  nest  within  the  shed  ; 

She  must  fill  her  children's  crops 
Ere  she  tucks  them  into  bed : 

And  she  hastens  through  the  rain 

Wishing  she  were  back  again. 
Heigho!  heigho! 

Wearily,  slowly  pass  the  hours — 
Hill  and  vale  are  wrapt  in  grey ; 

I  could  wish  for  smarter  showers. 
Even  a  thunder-storm,  to-day : 

'Tis  enough  to  make  one  sick 

Just  to  hear  that  clock  tick — ^tick ! 
Heigho !  heigho ! 

If  the  children  would  but  sport. 
Or  the  cook  begin  to  scold ; 

But  'tis  lesson-time  in  short. 
And  the  latter  has  a  cold : 

All  against  me  must  conspire— 

Come,  close  the  shutters,  mend  the  fire ! 
Heigho!  heigho! 

8.  R.  W. 

Sack  of  the  Pentlandt, 
9md  Pentlandt  invisibU  in  the  misf. 
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POLITICAL   REGISTEB. 


DOMESTIC. 

The  '*  autumnal  session"  of  Parliament  is  to 
commence  on  the  4th  of  this  month.     A  week 
will  be  occupied  in  the  election  of  a  Speaker,  and 
in  the  other  formalities  incident  to  the  opening  of 
a  new  Parliament ;  after  which  the  real  business 
of  the  session  will  begin.     That  business  may  be 
described,  in  few  words,  to  be  the  settling  of  the 
veiy  interesting  question,  which  all  politicians  are 
now  asking,  and  which  none  are  able  to  answer, 
namely,  "  What  party  is  to  govern  the  country  ?*' 
The  reply  to  this  question,  so  far  as  the  present 
€k>Temment  is  concerned,  will  depend  upon  the 
answer  which  may  be  given  to  another,  to  wit — 
"  What  is  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Ministry  ?'*     On 
this  point  a  studious  concealment  has  been  main- 
tained, with  remarkable  caution  and  success.   The 
arcana  of  a  Cabinet  have  seldom  before  been  pre- 
served with  such  religious  secrecy ;   but  probably 
this  is  because,  in  the  present  case,  they  are  con- 
fined to  the  breast  of  a  single  member  of  the 
Ministry,  who  is  acute  enough  to  understand  the 
virtue  of  silence,  and  wise  enough  to  keep  his  own 
counsel.     All  that  the  public  know  at  present  of 
the  intentions  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
— ^who  continues  to  do  the  thinking-work  of  the 
Ministry — is  compnsed     in    those     exceedingly 
vague  but  very  comprehensive  declarations  with 
which  that  right  hon.   gentleman  mystified  the 
electors  of  Buckinghamshire  three  months  ago. 
There  are  to  be  **  new  principles  of  action  intro- 
duced ;"  a  **  new  policy,  founded  on  those  princi- 
ples," is  to  be  recommended  to  the  notice  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  is   to   "relieve  every 
class  in  the  country  by  the  introduction  into  the 
system  of  taxation  of  principles  more  just  and 
more  beneficial  than  those  which  have  hitherto 
been  its  basis  :'*  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  these 
admirable  measures  are  expected  to  '*  obtain  the 
assent,  and  even  the  enthusiastic  approbation,  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people."    These  brilliant 
but    bewildering    announcements  constitute   the 
whole  amount    of   the    information    which    the 
country  possesses  concerning  the  future  policy  of 
the  Ministry. 

Nevertheless,  there  can  be  but  little  difficulty 
in  divining,  by  a  reference  to  the  past,  the  general 
character  of  those  new  principles  of  taxation,  and 
those  wonderfully  beneficial  and  popular  measures, 
which  the  ministerial  leader  in  the  Commons  is 
prepared  to  recommend.  The  notable  Budget- 
speech  of  the  last  session  furnishes  the  key  to  the 
whole  mystery.  We  have  only  to  consider  what 
measures  are  likely  to  be  most  acceptable  to  the 
most  extreme  party  among  Mr.  Disraeli's  oppo- 
nents, and  we  may  feel  tolerably  sure  that  those 
are  the  measures  which  he  intends  to  propose. 
As  direct  taxation,  properly  adjusted  to  the  dif- 
ferent descriptions  of  property  and  income,  is  espe- 
cially favoured  by  that  party,  we  may  take  it  for 


granted  that  the  income-tax,  in  an  amended 
form,  will  be  sustained,  and  in  all  probabili^  ex- 
tended. We  may  with  equal  confidence  presume 
that  some  of  the  indirect  taxes  which  affect  artides 
of  general  consumption  will  be  repealed  or  reduced. 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that,  along  with 
these  measures  of  financial  reform,  some  project 
for  the  extension  of  the  suf&age  wiU  be  brought 
forward.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that,  by  way  of  maintaining  some  pretence  to  con- 
sistency, a  proposal  will  be  made  to  shift  some  of 
the  burdens  of  local  taxation  from  the  county 
ratepayers  to  the  national  treasury.  But  it  is  by 
no  means  probable  that  any  proposal  of  this  kind 
will  be  pressed  so  resolutely  against  a  strong  op- 
position  as  to  endanger  the  existence  of  the 
Ministry. 

In  short,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exdiequer  in- 
tends to  conquer  his  enemies,  like  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  by  adopting  their  creed,  going  over  to 
their  side,  and  leading  his  '*  Protestant "  (or  Pro- 
tectionist) army  after  him,  victorious  but  undone. 
His  bucolical  supporters  have  evidently  a  depres* 
sing  presentiment  of  the  fate  which  a?raits  them. 
At  the  few  politico-agricultural  banquets  of  the  last 
two  months,  the  tone  of  all  the  speeches  has  in- 
dicated very  clearly  the  small  hopes  which  the 
quondam  F^tectioniBts  entertain  of  any  relief  to 
be  afforded  by  the  legislation  of  their  finends  now 
in  office.  EvenMr.  MUes  has  renounced  Protection ; 
and  even  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  has  informed  his  Arming 
friends  that  henceforth  they  must  chiefly  look  to 
their  own  exertions  for  success.  The  farmers,  to 
do  them  justice,  appear  to  be  quite  sensible  oi  the 
value  of  this  advice,  and  perfectly  aware  of  the 
little  special  advantage  which  they  have  to  expect 
from  the  financial  policy  of  their  ministerial 
patrons.  Allusions  to  the  something  '*  looming  in 
the  future'*  are,  according  to  the  reports,  invariably 
received  at  these  festive  gatherings  with  sardonic 
''laughter,"  which  in  one  instance  was  more  fully 
interpreted  by  expressive  though  irreverent  cries 
of  "  Walker  I"  It  is  evident  to  all  that  the  ob- 
structionist party,  which  was  "betrayed*'  by  its 
leaders  in  1845,  is  about  to  be  subjected  to  the 
same  disagreeable  but  inevitable  process  in  1852. 
The  notion  of  the  American  Indians,  that  the  soul 
of  a  slain  warrior  transmigrates  into  the  bodj  of 
his  adversary,  is  forcibly  brought  to  mind  when 
we  see  the  peculiar  policy  and  statecraft  of  Peel 
carried  out  to  their  extreme  development  bj 
Disraeli. 

While  the  adherents  of  the  Ministry  are  thus 
doubtful  and  despondent,  the  Liberals  are  as  confi- 
dent and  as  triumphant  in  their  language  as  men 
have  a  right  to  be  who  see  their  most  determined 
opponents  compelled  to  adopt  their  principles,  and 
enlist  under  their  banners.  Lord  John  Ri^sell,  ad 
dressing  his  euthusiastic  admirers  at  Perth,  has  pro- 
claimed  himself  once  more  an  ardent  Befonner* 
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and  has  placed  himself,  so  far  as  brave  words  will 
do  it,  at  the  head  of  that  great  party  of  enlightened 
progress  whom  their  enemies  vainly  stigmatise  as 
the  "  democracy."  Even  Mr.  Hume,  who,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  an  indefatigable  worker,  is  accustomed 
to  think  nothing  done  so  long  as  aught  remains  to 
be  accomplished,  is  constrained,  on  a  review  of  the 
results  which  have  been  gained  during  his  thirty- 
four  years  of  public  life,  to  admit  that  they  "  have 
been  far  beyond  what  he  could  have  anticipated," 
and  that  they  afford  to  him  **  ample  encouragement 
to  advocate  such  further  reforms  as  are,  in  his 
view,  essential  to  the  continued  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  the  country."  The  great  League  Banquet 
at  Mancliester,  preceding  by  only  two  days  the 
opening  of  the  Parliament,  and  concentrating  these 
vague  feelings  of  hope  and  confidence  into  ener- 
getic determination,  will  doubtless  strike  a  key- 
note which  will  continue  to  vibrate  through  the 
debates  of  the  session,  and  will  overpower  all  re- 
actionary murmurs.  With  a  strong  and  ardent 
Liberal  party,  eager  to  point  out  and  urge  forward 
ali  necessarv  reforms,  and  with  Mr.  Disraeli  in 
ortico  ready  to  adopt  them  and  carry  them  into 
effect — ^so  long  as  his  party  will  allow  him  to  do 
so — there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  the  coming 
session  of  Parliament  will  be  fruitful  in  really 
beneficial  legislation. 

COLONIES    AND    DEPENDENCIES. 

Present  appearances  indicate  that  the  war  in 
Burmah  will  be  a  protracted  one,  and  will  termi- 
nate in  the  usual  manner,  by  the  annexation  of 
some  portion  of  the  enemy's  territories  to  our 
already  overgrown  Indian  Empire.  A  bold  and 
successful  dash  which  was  made  by  the  war- 
steamers  of  tlie  invading  force  upon  the  city  of 
Prome,  situated  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
up  the  Irawaddy,  and  nearly  half  way  to  Ava, 
seemed,  in  the  opinion  of  some  military  authori- 
ties, to  warrant  a  similar  attempt  against  the 
capital  itself,  with  a  chance  of  bringing  the  war  to 
an  immediate  conclusion.  General  Godwin,  how- 
ever, has  preferred  the  more  cautious  and  safe,  but 
costly  and  laborious,  plan,  of  a  land- march  along 
the  bank  of  the  river,  and  has  demanded  re-inforce- 
raents  which  will  i-aise  his  army  to  a  force  of  16,000 
men,  with  a  powerful  artillery,  and  seconded  by 
a  flotilla  carrying  about  3000  fighting-men.  These 
preparations  are  regarded  in  India  as  an  evident 
provision  for  a  permanent  occupation  of  some  por- 
tion of  the  country.  Such  an  annexation,  it  is 
considered  by  well-informed  persons,  will  not  be 
hkely  to  add  either  to  the  strength  or  to  the 
revenue  of  our  Eastern  possessions.  It  may,  how- 
ever, improve  the  condition  of  the  people,  who  will 
be  thus  brought  under  Bntish  government,  and 
who  are  said  to  be  anxious  for  such  a  relief  from 
the  exactions  and  oppressions  to  which  they  are 
now  subject. 

The  Kaflfir  war,  it  seems,  is  to  be  brought  to  a 
close  by  the  summary  process  of  declaring  that  it 
Is  ended.  General  Gathcart,  with  a  strong  force 
of  military  and  bui^hers,  has  marched  across  the 
Kei  to  the  "  great  place"  of  Kreli,  the  panimoant 
chief  of  Kaffirland ;  has  burnt  the  said   "  great 


place,"  consisting  of  a  collection  of  grass  cabins,  and 
has  returned  in  triumph  to  the  colony,  with  about 
13,000  head  of  captive  cattle.  Although  neither 
Kreli  nor  any  other  hostile  chief  had  formally  sub- 
mitted, and  tJiough  the  border  districts  of  the  colony 
were  still  ravaged  by  bands  of  marauders,  it  was  sup- 
posed in  the  colony  that  the  war  would,  on  our  side 
at  least,  be  speedily  terminated — ^perhaps  by  a 
proclamation  to  that  effect  I  Such  an  inglorious 
conclusion  of  an  inglorious  contest  would  be  appro- 
priate enough,  so  far  as  our  own  part  in  it  is  con- 
cerned. But  considering  that  the  colonists  have 
not  yet  been  enabled  to  organise  themselves  for 
their  own  defence — their  long-promised  constitu- 
tion being  still  unaccountably  and  vexatiously  with- 
held— ^the  threatened  withdrawal  of  imperial  pro- 
tection from  them,  if  it  should  be  actuallv  carried 
into  effect,  will  evidently  be  most  unjust  and  im- 
politic, and  will  certainly  not  be  approved  of  by 
the  public  opinion  of  this  country. 

No  less  injudicious  and  dangerous  is  the  course 
pui*sued  by  the  Grovernment  in  continuing  the 
transportation  of  criminals  to  Australia  against  the 
urgent  remonstrances  of  the  colonists,  and  in  re- 
fusing to  concede  to  the  Canadian  Legislature  the 
right,  ^repeatedly  demanded,  of  disposing  of  the 
Clergy  Reserves  within  the  colony.  The  colonial 
policy  of  the  present  Ministry  seems  likely  to  prove 
even  more  objectionable  than  that  of  their  predeces- 
sors. The  expectations  which  were  raised  by  their 
early  promises  have  already  been  disappointed.  If 
the  systematic  disregard  of  the  wishes  of  the  colo- 
nists, in  matters  of  Uie  utmost  importance  to  them, 
should  not  lead  to  seriously  unfortunate  conse- 
quences, it  will  only  be  because  Parliament  will 
wisely  interpose  in  good  time,  to  redress  the  wrongs 
and  soothe  the  exasperation  resulting  from  the 
imprudent  policy  of  the  Government. 

FOREIGN. 

The  interest  felt  at  present  in  foreign  affairs 
has  been  almost  entirely  concentrated  on  the  scenes 
of  the  extraordinary  drama  which  has  been  in 
progress  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  and 
which  is  now  approaching,  if  not  its  denouement, 
at  least  the  close  of  an  important  act,  in  the  re- 
establishment  of  "  the  Empire."  This  subject, 
however,  has  been  elsewhere  bo  fully  treated  that 
there  is  no  occasion  to  comment  further  upon  it  in 
this  place.  The  probable  dissolution  of  the  Zoll- 
verein,  though  exciting  comparatively  little  interest, 
may  prove  to  be  an  event  of  more  practical  import- 
ance, by  opening  the  ports  of  northern  Germany 
to  a  freer  admission  of  British  manufactures,  and 
by  thus  strengthening  the  ties  of  commerce  and 
interest  between  this  country  and  the  most  flourish- 
ing portion  of  the  Continent. 

The  American  presidential  election  attracts  more 
attention  than  usual,  from  the  struggle  which  it 
involves  between  the  Free  Trade  and  Protectionist 
parties  in  the  United  States.  The  former  have,  at 
present,  the  majority  in  both  houses  of  Congress ; 
and  the  election  of  General  Scott,  the  Whig  and 
Protectionist  candidate,  could  not  at  once  alter  the 
policy  which  has  been  pursued  for  several  years 
past.     But  it  would,  of  course,  greatly  inspirit  and 
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Strengthen  the  party  opposed  to  Free-trade,  and 
at  the  same  time,  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
fear,  it  would  tend  to  revive  the  old  international 
jealousies  between  the  United  States  and  Great 


Britain,  which  of  late  years  have  been  rapidly 
passing  away,  and  which  under  the  influence  oi 
free  commercial  intercourse  would  be  altogether 
extinguished. 
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Hymns  and  Meditations,  By  A.  L.  Wabino.  Third 
Edition,  with  considerable  additions.  London : 
W.  and  F.  G.  Cash,  5,  Bishopsgate-street.     1852. 

Forms  of  faith  and  modes  of  worship  are  con- 
tinually undergoing  change  and  modification.  New 
creeds  and  new  denominations  start  into  popularity 
and  sink  into  forgetfulness.  Old  dogmas  go  out 
of  fashion  and  new  ones  come  in;  zealots  fight 
fiercely  for  old  saws  or  fresh  innovations;  and 
bigots  uneheath  their  weapons  in  the  sacred  cause 
of  intolerance.  Meanwhile,  the  Christian  bard 
stands  aside  from  the  bicker  and  the  tumult,  and 
feeds  on  the  kernel,  while  the  combatants  are 
doiuff  battle  for  the  husk.  He  siugs  the  old  and 
simple  song  of  Faith  and  Hope,  and  Love  and 
Trust,  unmoved  and  unshamed  by  the  tumult 
and  the  passion  of  the  strife.  Such  simple  songs 
are  these  ^' Hymns  and  Meditations;"  they  embody 
the  spirit  of  practical  Christianity,  and  they  are 
that  precise  form  of  words  in  which  it  has  been 
found  for  ages  to  be  most  enduring  and  most 
acceptable. 

Louis*  School  Days:  a  Story  for  Boys.  By  E.  J. 
May.  Second  Edition.  Bath :  Binns  and  Good- 
win. London :  Wbittaker  and  Go. ;  Longman  and 
Co.  Edinbiu-gh :  Oliver  and  Boyd ;  Dublin :  J. 
M'Glashan.     1852. 

Louis  Mortimer,  the  hero  of  this  story,  is  more  of 
a  girl  than  a  boy,  and  is  besides  a  compound  of 
contrarieties  not  frequently  to  be  met  with  in 
common  life.  With  a  high  sense  of*  honour,  he  is 
betrayed  into  meanness ;  with  a  reverence  for 
truth,  he  acts  and  countenances  falsehood ;  and  with 
an  ambition  to  excel  and  merit  the  applause  of  the 
good,  he  is  lazy  and  an  associate  of  the  vicious  and 
criminal.  To  all  this  must  be  added  that  he  is  a 
pattern  of  pietj'-  and  self-denial,  addicted  to  the 
study  of  the  Bible  and  to  private  prayer.  Such 
a  character  will  hardly  be  admired  by  boys,  who 
will  fail  to  comprehend  him.  Their  sympathies 
will  be  with  his  companions  rather  than  with  him. 
The  impossible  paragon  will  be  passed  over,  and 
they  will  bestow  their  regards  upon  Frank  Digby, 
by  far  the  best  character  in  the  book,  the  funniest, 
the  wittiest,  the  most  honourable,  and  practically 
more  virtuous  than  Louis  himself,  though  without 
anything  like  religious  sentiments  about  him. 
The  scene  in  the  bed-chamber,  where  Digby  per- 
sonates Mrs.  Guppy,  puts  the  invalids  to  bed,  and 
compounds  physic  out  of  ink,  cold  tea  and  scraped 
slate-pencil,  deceiving  even  the  doctor  himself,  is 
exceedingly  comic  and  well-managed,  suggesting 
that  the  powers  of  the  authoress  lie  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  vice  of  the  book  is  its  overloading  of 
religious  matter,  which  does  not  harmonise  with 


the  subject,  and  which  boys  with  a  natural  and 
wise  instinct  will  assuredly  "  skip"  as  they  run 
through  the  narrative.  The  volume  is  illustrated 
in  an  artistic  manner,  and  got  up  in  a  style  to 
rival  successfully  the  first  London  nouses. 

Visit  to  the  Holy  Land,  Egypt,  and  Italy.  By 
Madame  Ida  Pfeiffer.  Translated  by  W.  H. 
DuLCKEN.  With  eight  tin  ted  Engravings.  London: 
Ingiam,  Cooke  and  Go  ,  227,  Strand.     1852. 

Of  all  Madame  Pfeififer's  volumes  of  travels,  this  is 
perhaps  the  most  varied  and  interesting.  The 
wanderings  of  an  intelligent  traveller  in  the  Holy 
Land  afford  matter  for  such  various  deecription 
and  reflection,  that  the  path  of  each  new  pilgrim 
who  makes  his  report  is  found  to  be  surrounded 
with  novelty  in  gome  form  or  other.  In  the  pre* 
sent  instance  the  pilgrim  is  a  lady,  who  in  per- 
forming the  journey  is  gratifying  the  desire  of  a 
life.  Her  journal  is  characterised  by  truthfulness 
and  simplicity,  and  the  absence  of  that  pecaliar 
vein  of  exaggeration  too  visible  among  Oriental 
vagabondisers  in  general.  The  trip  of  which  the 
present  volume  is  a  record  was  undertaken  ten 
years  ago.  The  authoress  entered  Syria  by  way 
of  Constantinople,  and,  having  visited  the  shrines 
and  ruins  of  Judaea,  returned  through  Egypt  and 
Italy.  The  whole  route  is  described  with  much 
talent  and  feeling,  and  is  well  worthy  of  careful 
perusal.  The  delicately-tinted  engravings  of  this 
volume  are  a  new  and  charming  feature  in  the 
practice  of  illustration. 

The  Ethnology  of  the  British  Islands.  By  E.  G. 
Latham,  M.D.,  F.11.S.,  &c. 

The  Ethnology  of  Europe.  By  B.  G.  Lathau,  M.D.. 
&c.  London:  John  Van  Voorst,  Paternoster- 
row.     1852. 

Of  all  the  sciences  that  man  can  pursue,  perhaps 
that  of  ethnology  requires  the  most  elaborate  in* 
vestigation,  tlie  most  painful  care,  and  the  meet 
watchful  caution.  The  science  which  assumes  to 
explore  the  physical  and  mental  varieties  that 
mark  the  human  races — ^the  organic  laws  which 
characterise  and  govern  such  varieties — and  which 
seeks  to  establish  principles  of  action  from  its  in- 
vestigations, had  need  to  number  among  ita  fol- 
lowers and  teachers  the  wisest  and  wariest  of  man* 
kind.  Some  of  the  wildest  speculations  that  have 
ever  been  broached  are  to  be  found  among  the 
writings  of  professed  ethnologists — ^men  of  sound 
learning,  too,  but  qualified  to  view  the  subject 
only  through  certain  media.  Dr.  Latham  is  mA 
a  writer  of  this  class.  A  thorough  master  of  the 
historic  literature  of  the  remotest  periods,  as  well 
as  of  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  modem  libraries — 
a  comprehensive  geographer — a  patient  and  can* 
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tioQfl  invefidgttor — h»  builds  up  his  gyatem  alowly 
but  surely,  with  spare  but  substantial  materials, 
and  suggesting  rather  than  affirming  his  weighty 
conclusions.  The  amount  of  information  of  the 
highest  value  to  the  student  condensed  into  these 
two  small  volumes  would,  under  the  hands  of  some 
discursive  writers,  have  occupied  a  bulk  five  times 
as  great.  The  volume  on  Britain  is  especially  full 
of  interesting  matter,  and  both  of  them  demand 
and  deserve  the  most  encouraging  reception  from 
the  public. 

A  Diicourse  of  Matters  pertaining  to  Religion.  By 
Theodore  Pahker.  London :  John  Chapman, 
14:2,  Strand.     1852. 

This  volume  contains  the  substance  of  five  lec- 
tures delivered  in  Boston,  U.  S.,  during  last 
autumn.  Its  design,  according  to  the  author,  is 
to  recall  men  from  the  transient  shows  of  time  to 
the  permanent  substance  of  religion ;  from  a  wor- 
ship of  creeds  and  empty  belief  to  a  worship  in 
spirit  and  in  life.  The  volume  is  a  most  remark- 
able and  masterly  production;  and  though  it 
appears  to  us  profoundly  erroneous  in  principle, 
inasmuch  as  it  aims  chielly  to  invalidate  the  force 
of  Scripture  by  denying  the  inspiration  of  its 
authors,  and  questioning  the  truth  of  recorded 
miracles,  it  yet  abounds  with  vigorous  reasoning, 
enforcing  verities  of  the  highest  practical  im- 
portance, which  no  sophistry  can  subvert,  no  sin- 
cerity gainsay.  As  a  history  of  the  religious  sen- 
timent among  mankind,  from  the  first  conception 
of  a  Deity,  embodied  in  the  worship  of  Fetish, 
down  to  its  operations  among  the  Christian  sects 
and  denominations  of  our  own  day,  it  forma  a  most 
significant  and  suggestive  treatise,  and  may  be 
conned  with  advantage  by  religious  minds  of 
whatever  bias,  who  can  afford  to  tolerate  the  out- 
spoken convictions  of  another,  and  submit,  if  need 
be,  to  learn  the  truth  from  an  adversary.  In  style, 
Mr.  Parker's  work  is  altogether  superior  to  the 
generality  of  compositions  on  theological  subjects 
which  issue  from  the  press ;  it  is  at  once  rich  and 
figurative,  terse  and  convincing,  and,  having  the 
charms  of  fluency  and  simplicity,  fascinates  the 
reader,  riveting  continually,  and  richly  rewarding 
his  attention.  We  give  an  extract  on  the  Popular 
Christianity,  as  applicable,  perhaps,  to  Britain  as 
to  the  United  States. 

Religion  is  lore  of  God  and  man.  Is  that  the  basis 
of  action  with  as  ?  A  young  man  setting  out  in  life,  and 
choosing  his  calling,  says  this  to  himself:  ^*Ifow  can  I 
get  the  most  ease  and  honours  out  of  the  world,  returning  the 
hast  of  toil  and  self-denial  r  That  is  the  philosophy  of 
many  a  life  j  the  very  end  of  what  is  called  the  better  class 
of  society.  Who  says,  "  This  I  wiU  do  ;  I  wiU  be  a  man, 
a  whole  complete  man,  as  God  made  me ;  take  care  of 
myself,  bat  serve  my  brother,  conntlDg  mt  strength  his, 
not  bis  MivB ;  I  will  take  nothing  from  the  world  which  is 
not  honestly,  truly,  manfully  earned  7"  Who  puts  his  feet 
forward  in  such  a  life  ?  We  call  such  a  man  a  fool.  Yes ; 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  a  fool,  tried  by  the  penny- wisdom  of 
this  generation.  We  honour  him  in  oar  Sunday  talks; 
beariog  his  words,  say  solemnly,  as  the  parasites  of 
Herod,  "It  is  the  voice  of  a  God,  not  of  a  man!'*  and 
smite  a  man  on  both  cheeks  who  does  not  cry  "Amen  !*' 
But  all  the  week  long  we  blaspheme  that  great  soul  who 
speaks  throagh  the  dead,  and  eall  his  word  a  fool's  talk ! 
That  is  the  popular  Christianity.  .  .  .  Alas  lor  ns!  we 


have  taken  the  n«me  of  Jesat  ia  our  Church  and  Psalm- 
singing.  We  can  say,  *'  Lord !  Lord !  no  man  ever  spake 
as  thou."  But  eur  Christianity  is  talk;  it  is  not  in  the 
heart,  nor  the  hand,  nor  the  head,  but  only  in  the  tongue. 
Gonld  that  great  man  whose  soal  bestrides  the  world  to 
bless  it  come  back  again,  and  speak  in  bold  words  to  our 
condition,  follies,  sins,  his  denunciation  and  his  blest 
beatitudes — rooting  up  with  his  "  Woe  unto  you,  hypo- 
crites \"  what  was  not  of  God's  planting,  end  calling  things 
by  right  names — how  should  we  honour  him  ?  As  Annas 
and  Caii^has,  and  their  fellows,  honoured  that  **  Galilean 
and  no  prophet" — with  spitting  and  a  cross.  But  it  oosts 
little  to  talk  and  to  pray. 

A  divine  manliness  Is  the  despair  of  our  Churches.  .  .  . 
We  seem  to  have  said : — "  Alas  for  us !  we  defile  our  week- 
days by  selfish  and  unclean  living;  we  dishonour  our 
homes  by  low  aims  and  lack  of  love,  by  sensuality  and 
sin.  We  debase  the  sterling  word  of  God  in  our  soul ; 
we  cannot  discern  between  good  and  evil,  nor  read  nature 
aright,  nor  come  at  first-hand  to  God  ;  therefore  let  us  set 
one  day  apart  from  our  work ;  let  as  buUd  us  an  house 
which  we  wiU  enter  only  on  the  day  that  trade  does  not 
tempt  us ;  let  us  take  the  wisest  of  bookft,  and  make  it 
our  oracle ;  let  it  save  us  from  thought,  and  be  to  us  a 
God ;  let  us  take  our  brother  to  explain  to  us  this  book,  to 
stand  between  us  and  God ;  let  him  be  holy  for  ur,  pray 
for  us,  represent  a  divine  life.  We  know  that  these 
things  cannot  be,  but  let  us  make  believe."  Tbc  work  is 
accomplished,  and  we  have  the  Sabbath,  the  Church,  the 
Bible,  and  the  minister;  each  beautiful  in  itself,  but  our 
ruin  when  made  the  substitutes  for  holiness  of  heart  and  a 
divine  life. 

In  Christianity  we  have  a  religion  wide  as  tlie  east 
and  the  west ;  deep  and  high  as  the  Nadir  and  Zenith ; 
certain  as  truth  and  everlasting  as  God.  But  in  our  life 
we  are  heathens.  He  that  fears  God  becomes  a  prey.  To 
be  a  Christian  with  us,  in  speech  and  action,  a  man  must 
take  his  life  in  his  band,  and  be  a  lamb  among  the  wolves. 
Does  Christianity  enter  the  counting-room,  the  senate- 
house,  the  gaol  ?  Does  it  look  on  ignorance  and  poverty, 
seeking  to  root  them  out  of  the  land  ?  The  Christian  doc- 
trine of  work  and  wages  Is  a  plain  thing :  he  that  wins 
staple  from  the  maternal  earth ;  who  expends  strength, 
skiU,  taste  on  that  stsple,  making  it  more  valuable ;  who 
helps  men  to  be  healthier,  wiser,  better,  more  holy — he  does 
a  service  to  the  race;  does  the  world's  work.  To  get  com- 
modities won  by  other's  sweat,  by  violence  and  the  long 
arm,  is  sobbbrt — the  ancient  Roman  way ;  to  get  them 
by  cunning  and  the  long  head  is  tbadx — the  modem 
Christian  way.  What  say  reason  and  Jesus  to  that  7  No 
doubt  the  Christianity  of  the  pulpit  is  a  poor  thing — words 
cannot  utter  its  poverty ;  it  is  neither  meat  nor  drink ;  the 
text  saves  the  sermon.  But  the  Christianity  of  daily  life, 
of  the  street — ^tbat  is  still  worse ;  the  whole  Bible  could  not 
save  it.  The  history  of  society  is  summed  up  in  a  word : 
Caiv  KII.I.EO  Abbi.  ;  that  of  real  Christianity  also  in  a 
word:  Chbtst  disd  fob  his  bbotheb. 

The  reader  may  judge  from  the  above  that,  in 
perusing  this  volume,  he  will  not  be  treading  alto- 
gether upon  beaten  ground.  We  are  far  from 
recommending  every  man  to  read  it.  He  who 
worships  his  creed  had  better  let  it  alone — ^lest  he 
be  driven  to  howl  like  the  priests  of  Dagon  at  the 
demolition  of  their  idol. 


A  Guide  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Heavens.  Designed 
for  the  Tso  of  Schools  and  Families.  By  Bobert 
James  Mann,  M.R.C.S.E.,  &c.  London  :  Jarrold 
and  Sons,  47,  St.  Paurs  Churchyard.     ier)2. 

This  is  a  very  admirable  pocket  volume,  designed 
to  popularise  the  study  of  astronomy.  Commenc- 
ing with  the  terrestrial  phenomena,  the  author 
accompanies  the  student  at  every  step  in  his  in- 
vestigations among  the  far-distant  marvels  of  infi- 
nite space.  By  the  aid  of  numerous  appropriate 
diagrams,  accompanied  with  plain  and  familiar 
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explanationB,  the  difficulties  of  the  study  are  bo 
far  diminished  that  no  person  of  average  capacity 
and  a  fair  share  of  perseverance  can  fail  of  making 
good  progress  by  the  aid  of  this  book.  There  is 
no  royal  road  to  the  knowledge  of  the  greatest  of 
all  sciences ;  heads  that  go  a  wool-gathering  after 
idle  tales  and  silly  romances  may  as  well  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it;  bnt  young  men  who  would 
train  themselves  to  think,  and  who  would  like  to 
make  the  process  delightful  as  well  as  profitable, 
can  hardly  do  better  than  commence  the  survey  of 
the  heavens  with  this  little  work  in  their  hands. 
It  has  been  prepared  with  singular  good  judgment, 
and  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  man  well  skilled 
in  the  art  of  communicating  instruction.  To  the 
teacher  of  youth  his  book  will  prove  invalu- 
able ;  but  we  should  like  to  see  it  circulating 
among  working-men, for  whom  it  is  well  adapted, 
and  not  a  few  of  whom  would  manfully  master  its 
contents. 


Traveller's  Library.  Parte  XXIX  and  XXX.  The 
Battle  of  Leipsic.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleio, 
M.A.,  Chaplain-General  to  the  Forces,  &c.  Lon- 
don: Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 
1852. 

Thb  power  of  Napoleon  never  recovered  the 
numerous  shocks  it  received  during  the  campaign 
which  ended  in  the  miserable  rout  upon  the  plains 
of  Leipsic.  The  example  of  the  English  in  Spain 
had  taught  the  allies  how  to  deal  with  the  armies 
of  France ;  and  they  profited  by  the  lesson — as  far, 
at  least,  as  the  character  of  their  soldiery  would 
allow.  They  had  learned  the  value  of  endurance, 
and  the  art  of  making  the  best  even  of  disaster 
and  defeat ;  and  they  rose  again  unsubdued  after 
every  overthrow,  to  resume  the  offensive,  and 
often  robbed  the  invader  of  the  advantage  of  a 
victory  ere  he  had  time  to  grasp  it.  This  new 
spirit  among  his  antagonists  alarmed  and  still  more 
exasperated  Napoleon.  He  lost  his  temper,  and 
confused  his  tactics — played  a  cruel  and  desperate 
game — lingered  at  Dresden  too  long  for  his  safety, 
and  when  he  withdrew  at  last  did  so  under  cir- 
cumstances which  insured  his  defeat  unless  a 
miracle  should  intervene.  But  the  days  of  Aus- 
terlitz  and  Marengo  were  gone  by — the  miracle 
was  not  wrought ;  in  the  Procrustean  bed  of  the 
Leipsic  battle-field  the  life  of  his  fiery  host  was 
well-nigh  crushed  out,  and  its  disordered  remnants 
driven  forth  of  Germany.  Mr.  Qleig's  narrative 
of  these  transactions  supplies  the  most  clear  and 
intelligible  history  of  the  campaign,  and  of  the 
great  final  struggle,  which  has  yet  appeared.  He 
possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  the  art  of  disen- 
tangling the  web  of  complicated  events,  and 
making  them  plain  to  the  general  reader. 


Oiapman's  Library  far  the  People.  The  Soul ;  its 
Sorrows  and  its  Aspirations.  An  Essay  towards 
the  Natural  History  of  the  Soul  on  the  true  Basis 
of  Theolo^.  By  Fhancis  William  Newman. 
Third  Edition.  London:  J.  Chapman,  142, 
Strand.     1852. 

This  is  a  neat,  new,  and  cheap  edition  of  a  work 
already  favourably  known  to  the  thinking  section 


of  the  public.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  prodaction 
of  a  man  of  fine  genius,  of  great  and  orig^inal 
powers ;  and,  we  must  in  justice  add,  of  sincere 
natural  piety.  But  the  reader  should  be  warned 
that  it  is  also  the  offspring  of  a  mind  to  ^^hich 
nothing  is  sacred,  nothing  worthy  of  reverence  or 
acceptation  (not  even  the  precepts  of  the  Bible) 
which  does  not  come  forth  pure  in  his  estimation 
from  the  alembic  of  reasoning  criticism.  The 
writer  has  not  merely  shaken  off  all  human  teach- 
ings and  prejudices  from  his  mind,  but  all  revela- 
tion as  well;  and  then  taken  them  up  again  to 
weigh  and  measure  them  by  his  own  standard. 
His  Christianity  is  evolved  from  this  process,  and, 
being  based  on  rationalism,  may  yet  have  many 
modifications  to  undergo  as  new  views  of  truth 
are  suggested  to  his  judgment.  The  work  may 
be  regarded  as  a  bold  assault  upon  what  certain 
writers  denominate  the  Bibliolatry  of  the  age. 
The  author,  however,  candidly  gives  warning  to 
those  who  dislike  such  books,  and  confesses  that  it 
has  cost  him  a  great  moral  effort  to  publish  it. 
We  can  but  share  in  his  doubts  as  to  the  propriety 
of  the  step,  although  we  have  derived  much 
pleasure  from  its  perusal. 


The  Village  Pearl :  a  Domestic  Poem.  With  Mis^ 
cellaneous  Pieces.  By  John  Crawfobd  Wilson. 
London :  John  Chapman,  1 42,  Strand.     1852. 

Another  young  poet,  a  son  of  Erin,  too,  who 
claims  to  be  treated  not  according  to  his  deserts, 
but  after  our  own  honour  and  dignity,  as  Hamlet 
has  it.  Very  well — so  be  it.  He  deserves  a 
measure  of  praise,  and  he  shall  have  it  The 
"  Village  Pearl"  is  a  very  simple  and  exceedingly 
sorrowful  story,  related  in  language  always  appro- 
priate and  often  beautiful.  The  versification  is 
fiuent  and  correct — no  false  accent,  no  crippled 
feet,  no  hobbling  lines — and  expresses  a  number 
of  very  excellent  and  conmiendable  sentiments, 
which  msn-kind  especially  would  be  all  the  b^ter 
for  reducing  to  practice.  The  vein  of  poetry, 
however,  running  through  the  whole  is  very  thin 
and  small,  and  bears  evidence  of  being  the  pro- 
duce rather  of  a  strong  imitative  faculty  than  of 
original  powers.  Contrary  to  the  usual  routine 
in  volumes  of  this  class,  the  principal  poem  which 
figures  in  the  title-page  is  better  than  the  mis- 
cellaneous pieces.  It  has  still  one  very  serioos 
fault,  and  that  is  a  redundancy  of  morali^sing 
reflections  which  stifle  the  action  of  the  tale.  But 
the  vice  we  chiefly  quarrel  with  in  the  author  U 
his  lugubrious  taste  which  constantly  leads  him  to 
the  selection  of  sepulchral  subjects.  The  principal 
piece  is  a  heart-rending  tragedy,  and  it  is  followed 
up  by  a  string  of  minor  ditties  upon  such  dolefal 
subjects  as  Suicides,  Mourners,  Mortality.  Dead 
Infant,  Death,  Watery  Graves,  D^ang  Mother,  &c 
(fee.  This  is  not  fair ;  the  world  does  not  want  to 
be  always  snivelling  over  inevitable  calamities. 
Writers  of  fiction,  whether  in  poetry  or  prose,  are 
bound  to  be  cheerful ;  we  should  like  to  see  such 
subjects  tabooed  to  all  unfledged  authors,  and 
turned  over  to  men  of  experience  who  know  how 
to  handle  them  worthily.    We  give  the  following 
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as  one  of  the  least  lachrymose  samples  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  muse : — 

A    BMILB. 

When  thimder-oloadi  Bweep  'neath  a  Midsammtr  aikj, 
And  lightnings  give  plaee  to  the  bow's  yaried  form, 
How  genial  the  sanbeams  that  glance  from  on  high, 
How  brighter  they  seem  struggliog  forth  through  the 
storm ; 
E'en  so  when  the  spirit  by  sorrow  opprest. 

Is  freed  from  its  fetters  so  galling  and  vile, 
Joy's  glances  break  forth  on  the  face  from  the  breast, 
In  a  smile — in  a  smile. 

And  if  as  we  sail  on  the  ocean  of  time 
Oar  barques  are  too  frail  for  the  surges  that  roll— > 

Should  waves  that  swell  round  us  be  fearful  to  climb, 
And  wild  tempests  howl  o'er  each  fear-Stricken  soul — 

Pray  we  in  that  hour  of  dread  anguish  to  Heaven 
For  fiery-eyed  vengeance  to  blast  us  the  while  ? 

No,  no ;  we  implore  that  its  aid  may  be  given, 
And  its  smile — and  its  smUe. 

And  when  by  a  sigh,  or  sweet  syren-like  song. 
Our  hearts  are  emeshed  in  love's  flower-tangled  ^aze ; 

When  glances  make  captives,  but  pant  to  prolong 
The  thraldom  they  seek  for,  till  ended  their  days — 

The  sweet  ones  who  lull  all  life's  sorrows  to  rest, 

Seek  not  with  vain  threats  our  poor  souls  to  beguile ; 

But  soothe  OS  while  pillowed  in  peace  on  the  breast, 
With  a  smile — with  a  smile. 

And  when  years  are  past  and  life's  troubles  are  o'er. 
When  pleasures  of  earth  cease  to  gladden  and  charm, 

When  Hope  beckons  fondly  to  that  distant  shore 
Where  Peace  is  eternised  and  freed  from  alarm — 

The  soul  bounding  upwards  from  fetters  of  earth, 
From  all  that  can  trammel,  from  all  can  defile. 

Leaves  on  the  cold  corse,  as  it  bursts  to  new  birth, 
A  sweet  smile — a  sweet  smile. 


TrateUefs  Library^  Paxt  XXXI.  Memoir  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  Reprinted,  by  permission, 
from  the  *'  Times,"  of  September  15th  and  16th, 
1852.  London:  Longman,  Brown,  Grceu,  and 
Longmans.     1852. 

JuoGiNo  from  the  fact  that  we  meet  this  compact 
and  admirable  memoir  of  the  great  Duke  where- 
ever  we  go — that  it  is  almost  in  everybody's 
hands  and  in  every  bookseller's  shop-window — we 
need  say  but  little  about  it.  The  source  from 
whence  it  originated  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its 
truthfulness  and  excellence.  Its  publication  in 
the  present  cheap  and  portable  form  was  a  national 
benefit  which  Ihe  people  were  not  slow  to  appre- 
ciate. It  has  been  abbreviated,  condensed,  and 
epitomised  already  by  a  thousand  different  pens, 
and  is  being  read  at  the  present  moment  with  an 
avidity  unexampled  in  the  case  of  any  other  work 
of  the  season  unless  it  be  "  Uncle  Tom." 


Cathfil  More;  or  Self -Love  and  Self-Control.  By 
Arami.  In  two  volumes.  London  :  W  Shoberl, 
20,  Great  Marlborough-street.     1852. 

Cathal  More  is  an  Irish  gentleman,  an  extensive 
landed  proprietor  of  the  present  day,  whom  the 
author  presents  to  the  public  as  one  of  a  class  which, 
from  fifty  years'  experience  among  them,  he  is 
qualified  to  depict  Certainly,  if  the  families  of 
the  Mores  and  the  Hydes,  as  here  represented,  are 
fair  samples  of  Irish  Protestant  society,  the  public 
has  been  for  a  very  long  time  egregiously  deceived 
on  that  score,  and  the  writer  deserves  the  praise  of 
his  conntrymen  for  delineating  them  in  their  tme 


colours.  Oatbal,  whom  misfortune  teaches  self- 
control,  is  rained  by  the  pretended  friendship  of 
a  Mr.  Schelling,  the  personification  of  self-love ; 
but  he  eventually  recovers  his  lost  position  through 
the  timely  interference  of  a  friend.  The  plot  of 
the  story  is  simple  enough ;  but  it  is  obviously  in- 
tended to  serve  only  as  the  medium  of  expression, 
by  means  of  conversations  between  the  different 
actors  in  the  drama,  of  the  writer^s  very  voluminous 
opinions  on  subjects  moral  and  religious.  It  is 
chiefly  from  the  lips  of  Gathal's  mother,  who  is 
the  prominent  personage  in  almost  every. scene, 
that  these  oracular  opinions  are  enounced.  Upon 
the  character  of  Mrs.  More  the  author  has  spent 
his  chief  strength.  She  is  a  woman  of  fine  judg- 
ment, extensive  knowledge,  and  active  imagination, 
and  she  speaks  from  the  fulness  of  a  heart  pure  from 
every  stain  but  that  of  bigotry.  Some  of  her  brief 
homilies  are  exquisite,  both  in  matter  and  style  ; 
but  she  is  haunted  with  a  brooding  horror  of 
Unitarianism,  which  with  her,  and  with  the  author 
too,  is  the  most  mischievous  and  loathsome  form 
of  infidelity.  Thus  Schelling,  who  is  the  greatest 
monster  and  scoundrel  that  the  powers  of  the  writer 
enabled  him  to  pourtray,  is  a  Unitarian,  bent  on 
proselytising.  The  Unitarian  minister  is  just  as 
great  a  villain,  and  everything  appertaining  to 
them  and  their  creed  is  fit  only  for  perdition.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Roman  Catholics  are  spoken 
of  affectionately;  the  venerable  Father  Connor 
stops  the  carriage  of  the  heroine,  as  she  is  driving 
off  to  be  married,  and  solemnly  gives  her  his 
blessing.  In  the  author's  estimation,  it  is  plain 
that  the  Roman  priest  is  a  brother  and  the  tFnit- 
arian  a  fiend.  Apart  from  this  one-sided  bigotry, 
the  volumes  are  interesting  and  instructive.  Some 
of  the  consequences  of  the  potato-failure — the 
starvation,  misery,  famine,  and  pestilence  which  it 
entailed  upon  the  poor — are  depicted  with  touching 
truth  and  pathos ;  and  the  practical  results  of  the 
recent  legislation  on  the  subject  of  Irish  estates 
are  moderately  and  fairly  described. 

Rhymed  Convictions;  in  Songs,  Hymns,  and  Reci- 
tations, for  Social  Meetings  and  Firesides.  By 
Walnbero.  London :  Tweedie,  337,  Strand. 
Edinburgh :  Cuthbertson  and  Robertson.  Glas- 
gow :  Office  of  Scottish  Temperance  League. 

These  lyrics  are  a  series  of  Temperance  Melodies, 
many  of  them  set  to  well-known  tunes,  and  some 
of  them  very  cleverly  written.  Surely  while 
drunkards  yell  out  their  senseless  *'  Tol-de-rols," 
sobriety  has  a  right  to  be  merry  and  wise.  We 
cannot  but  concur  in  the  sentimetit  of  these  songs, 
and  can  endorse  the  dictum  of  the  bard  who  sings. 

And  yet  we  haye  doabt, 

Low  as  Satan  has  sunk. 
Whether  he  as  a  dcTil 

Would  deign  to  get  drank. 


Th§  Fall  of  Adam^  from  Milton* s  Paradise  Lost. 
By  the  Rev.  Charles  £yre,  A.B.  London  ; 
Simpkin,  Marsliall  and  Co.  Liverpool :  Deighton 
and  Laugh  ton.     1852. 

Mr.  Eyre  designates  this  work  as  a  carving  out 
from  the  great  epic  poem  of  Milton,  a  smaller 
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poem  more  strictly  epioal.  He  defends  the  vari- 
atioDS  he  has  thought  fit  to  make  in  the  text,  on 
the  ground  that  Milton,  being  blind,  could  not  read 
over  his  work  and  polish  it  to  the  exquisite  finish 
of  a  Pope,  a  Byron,  or  a  Gray ;  and  that  from  his 
excessive  flow  of  learning  he  was  sometimes  justly 
chargeable  with  heaviness.  Mr.  £yre  is  certainly 
a  bold  man,  and  he  will  be  pretty  sure  to  reap  the 
full  meed  of  praise  which  he  deserves  for  his  im- 
provements upon  Milton. 


The  Insurance  Agent's  Assistant,  A  Popular  Essay 
on  lafe  Assurance,  its  Natiu-e,  Use,  and  Advan- 
tages. By  Gilbert  Ccrrie.  London :  H.  G. 
Collins.  Edinburgh:  W.  Whyte  and  Co.  Glas- 
gow :  G.  Gallie.     jDublin  :  J.  Kobertson.     1852. 

Mr.  Currie's  neat,  compact  and  very  readable 
volume  deserves  a  wide  circulation.  Its  object  is 
to  inculcate  the  virtues  of  forethought  and  self- 
denial,  and  to  illustrate  the  principles  and  opera- 
tions of  Life  and  Fire  Assurance  Associations.  In 
the  hands  of  most  writers  this  would  prove  but  a 
dry  subject;  Mr.  0.  has,  however,  managed  to 
make  it  not  only  interesting  but  positively  enter- 
taining to  the  general  reader,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  supply  every  particle  of  information  that  can  be 
desired.  No  work  has  yet  appeared  more  calcu- 
lated to  augment  the  ranks  of  assurers,  or  to  teach 
them  how  to  manage  the  business  advantageously. 


Six  Lectures  an  the  Christian  Evidences ;  addressed 
to  Students  attending  the  United  College  of  St 
Salvator's  and  St.  Leonard's,  St.  Andrew's.  By 
John  Cook,  D.D.,  Minister  of  St.  Leonard's,  St. 
Andrew's.     Edinburgh:  FatonandBitohie.  1852. 

These  lectures  are  well  worthy  of  frequent  perusal 
by  the  young.  In  them  will  be  found,  expressed 
in  plain  and  intelligible  language,  all  that  is  really 
necessary  to  be  remembered  of  the  arguments  of 
the  best  writers  on  this  subject.  It  will  be  more 
to  the  profit  of  the  student  to  read  this  book  a 
dozen  times,  and  exercise  himself  with  the  ques- 
tions appended  at  the  close  of  it,  than  to  be  grub- 
bing for  a  twelvemonth  among  the  dry  bones  of 
the  evidence-mongers,  from  which  it  happens,  we 
fear,  but  seldom  tliat  a  man  succeeds  in  digging  out 
a  safe  creed. 


Magic,  Witchcraft ,  Animal  Magnetism  ^  and  Electro- 
Biology.  By  James  Braid,  M.K.O.S.,  &o.  Third 
Edition,  greatly  enlarged.  London  :  J.  Churchill. 
Edinburgh:  CT  Black.     1852. 

Under  this  rather  comprehensive  title,  Mr.  Braid 
advocates  the  claims  of  Hypnotism  (his  own  de- 
signation of  the  mesmeric  influence),  against  the 
more  lofty  pretensions  of  the  clairvoyants  and  their 
patrons.  We  do  not  see  that  his  explanations  of 
Dr.  Esdaile's  experience  are  altogether  satisfactory. 
The  question  is  yet  an  open  one.  Ex  una  discs 
omnes  ia  not  the  rule  that  is  applicable  to  lecturers 
on  mesmeric  phenomena,  by  whatever  name  they 
call  themselves.  For  our  own  parts,  we  would 
stop  at  hypnotism  if  we  could ;  but  facts  which 
Mr.  Braid's  theory  will  never  account  for  compel 
us  to  advance  further. 


The  Story  rf  Eeynard  ths  Fost.    A  New  Y«r«ioD. 

By  David  Yeddeb.  Illustrated  by  Gcstat  Cas- 
TON,  of  Munich  and  Dusseldorf.  London  :  W.  S. 
Orr,  Fatemoster-row.  Edinbuigh:  J.  Menzies. 
Dublin  ;  J.  M'Glashan.    1852. 

TuE  story  of  Reynard  the  Fox  is  a  caustic  satire 
upon  courts  and  govenimenta,  in  the  form  of  a  most 
amusing  fable.  Of  the  original  writer  of  this  sin- 
gular production  nothing  certain  is  known.  In 
its  first  form  it  was  probably  but  a  brief  apologue ; 
but  being  the  vehicle  of  a  species  of  sharp  irony  in- 
telligible to  the  mass,  it  grew  into  popular  favour, 
and  at  length  into  rather  unwieldy  dimensions, 
through  the  additions  which  every  new  editor  felt 
at  liberty  to  make.  The  version  before  us  is  a 
modem  rendering  of  the  London  edition  of  1706, 
divested  of  its  cumbrous  episodes  and  obsolete 
political  pasquinades.  It  is  a  most  pleasant  and 
readable  peiformance ;  but  we  have  a  decided 
objection  to  the  measure  of  poetical  justice  which 
Mr.  Yedder  has  thought  fit  to  administer  to  the 
fox — a  proceeding  which  in  our  view  cots  the 
throat  of  the  satire  and  blunts  the  edge  of  the 
whole  story.  But  the  principal  charm  of  this  ele- 
gant volume  are  its  illustrations.  They  are  mostly 
lithographed  pictures,  in  dififerent  tints,  about  six 
inches  by  eight,  and  are  one  and  all  real  triumphs 
of  the  art.  They  are  drawn  and  finished  with  rare 
minuteness  and  fidelity,  and  with  just  that  spice  of 
the  grotesque  which  the  subject  demanded.  Some 
of  them  are  so  ludicrously  comic  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  call  them  to  mind  without  laughing. 
There  is  a  figure  of  a  cock  in  a  surtout,  with  his 
walking-stick  under  his  wing,  looking  on  at  the 
execution  of  Reynard,  which  is  perfectly  unique  in 
its  mysterious  resemblance  to  humanity;  and 
there  is  the  Royal  Physician  at  the  bedside  of  his 
patient,  the  bare  sight  of  whom  recals  the  flavour 
of  physic  to  the  palate.  We  might  particularise 
a  dozen  more ;  in  fact  they  are  nearly  all  of  equal 
merit ;  and  the  smaller  engravings  on  wood  are 
executed  in  a  style  worthy  to  rank  with  them. 
The  volume  is  printed  with  consummate  ddll  and 
bound  neatly,  and  will  form  an  appropriate 
Christmas  present  for  old  or  young. 


An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Logic;  designed  chiefiv 
for  the  Use  of  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Private 
Gentlemen  who  wish  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  Reasoning  Science.  By  the  author  of  **  Anti- 
dote to  lufidelity,"  &c.  London :  John  Chapman, 
142,  Strand.     1852. 

Strictly  speaking,  this  can  scarcely  be  called  an 
elementary  treatise — it  is  rather  a  new  modification 
of  the  science  of  logic,  which  the  author,  with  all 
due  humility,  sets  before  the  public  in  the  above 
modest  title.  A  mere  tyro  will  find  himself  out 
of  his  depUi  before  he  has  advanced  a  dosen  pages 
beyond  the  author's  introduction,  and  be  driven 
baclc  to  some  really  elementary  work,  anch  as 
''  Taylor's  Elements  of  Thought,"  or  to  the  assist- 
ance of  some  enlightened  friend,  to  dear  his  way 
through  the  technicalities  of  the  business.  With 
such  aid  he  will  find  this  work  of  use  to  him,  and 
may  learn  from  it  as  much  logic  aa  any  man  need 
carry  in  his  head.    The  work  consiBts  of  but  fooi^ 
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floore  pages;  but  the  student  need  not  expect  to 
get  profitably  through  it  in  a  hurry. 

Spirits  of  the  Past.  An  Historical  Poem.  In  three 
Books.  By  Nicholas  Michell,  author  of  "  Kuins 
of  Many  Lands,"  &o.  London :  W.  Tegg  and  Co., 
85,  Queen  street,  Gbeapside.    1852. 

Mr.  Miohell  is  a  writer  who  dares  great  things, 
and  shrinks  from  no  task,  however  difficult  its  ac- 
complishment. He  keeps  on  his  resolute  way  per 
ardua  ad  alia,  and,  having  the  highest  aims  before 
him,  spends  not  his  strength  for  nought.  The 
"  Spirits  of  the  Past"  is  a  poem  worthy  of  the  author 
of  the  *'  Ruins  of  Many  Lands,"  to  which  it  forms 
an  appropriate  companion  volume.  The  versifica- 
tion throughout  is  that  of  a  master — vigorous, 
fluent,  and  often  majestic.  We  give  the  following 
description  of  Laura  at  her  devotions,  as  she  first 
met  the  gaze  of  Petrarch,  as  a  specimen  taken  at 
random : — 

She  kaelt  io  meekness  at  her  early  prayer, 

As  streamed  the  ray  ihroagh  Clara's  piUar'd  aisle, 
Like  some  calm  saint  angelically  fair, 

Or  vision  born  the  senses  to  beguile ; 
Madonna-like,  her  thonghtfal  beauty  shone, 

Yet  not  less  witching,  bright  and  warm  the  while ; 
Back  from  her  head  her  snowy  veil  was  thrown, 

Beyealing  cheek's  fresh  tint,  and  lip's  sweet  smile, 
The  dimpled  chin,  by  love's  soft  signet  pressed, 
The  living  marble  of  her  spotless  breast. 

Independent  of  its  poetical  merits,  this  volume 
will  be  found  interesting  from  its  historical  and 
biographical  tableaux,  which  are  numerous  and 
admirably  delineated.  The  poem  is  divided  into 
three  books,  devoted  severally  to  Scripture  cha- 
racters, military  heroes,  and  celebrated  women, 
The  author  has  exercised  a  sound  judgment  in  the 
choice  of  his  heroes  and  heroines :  they  are  essen- 
tially the  spirits  of  the  past,  and  for  good  or  for 
evil  their  shadows  are  projected  over  the  present. 


Ninay  a  Tale;  and  other  Poems.  By  C.  J.  Con- 
NELL.  Edinbm'gh :  W.  H.  Lizars,  3,  St.  Jaraes's- 
square.     1802. 

If  we  were  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Gonnell 
by  the  poem  of  '*  Nina,"  we  should  rate  them  very 
low  indeed.  As  a  story,  the  plot  is  most  puerile, 
preposterous  and  unnatural;  and  it  is  made  the 
medium  of  more  shallow  fustian  and  flatulent 
bombast  than  the  public  has  been  bored  with  for 
some  time.  It  is,  in  short,  a  sort  of  starved  ghost 
of  Byron's  "  Corsair,"  without  one  of  the  qualities 
which  renders  that  poem  tolerable.  The  hero  is 
an  amateur  murderer,  and  the  heroine  a  bread- 
and-butter  sentimentalist ;  and  both  are  egregious 
calves,  whom  no  sensible  person  would  have  any- 
thing to  do  with.  The  versification,  though  in 
some  parts  excellent,  is  occasionally  disfigured  by 
such  doggrel  as  the  following : — 

^s  if  each  awful  peal  was  sent 

To  mark  I^eayen's  jast  resentment! 

It  is  pleasant,  however,  to  turn  from  such  a 
forlorn  failure  as  "  Nina"  to  the  clever,  interesting 
and  pathetic  poem  of  "Wenona  the  Dacotah 
Maiden."  The  time  has  been  when  the  publication 
of  this  charming  legend  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 


here  given  would  have  elevated  its  author  to  the 
rank  of  an  acknowledged  poet — ^though  it  is  a 
good  thing  for  poets,  and  for  the  public  too,  that 
that  time  has  gone  by.  Wenona  will,  however, 
have  many  admirers,  and  Mr.  Connell  may  perhaps 
And  it  worth  his  while  in  a  future  edition  to  make 
her  still  more  worthy  of  favour.  The  ballad  of 
^'  Adelbert  and  Eveline"  is  not  so  much  to  our 
taste,  nor  the  ''  Morning,  Noon  and  Night,"  both 
of  which  appear  to  be  written  under  the  convic- 
tion that  young  poets  come  into  the  world  to  groan, 
and  only  to  groan.  The  minor  poems  of  our 
author  are  his  best  things,  in  justification  of  which 
opinion  we  shall  cite  a  couple  of  examples.  The 
first  is  on  a  picture  by  Landseer  which  an  en- 
graving has  rendered  familiar  to  the  public. 

PXACS. 

Upon  an  npland  of  enamelled  green 
That  gently  rose  apon  a  mound  of  rock 

.   Beclined  a  peasant  girl,  who  watched  the  flock 
That  strayed  and  nibbled  o'er  the  peaceful  scene. 
Below,  the  sea  mirrored  the  sky  serene. 
And  slept  in  azure ;  while  the  shrilly  note 
Of  playful  kids,  and  voice  of  patriarch  goat 
(A  streamlet  rippling  o'er  his  silver  feet). 
With  hum  of  bees,  and  ocean's  murmurs  float. 
And  o'er  the  maiden  melt  in  day-dream  sweet 
While  from  a  csnnon's  mouth,  since  times  of  war 
Forgotten,  worn  and  green  with  mossy  bloom, 
A  lamb,  unconscious,  from  its  iron  womb 

Nipped  the  sweet  harebeU  blue  or  daisy's  crimsoned  star. 

The  next  is  a  translation  from  the  German  of 
Schubert. 

BALLAD. 

It  is  a  cold  December  night. 

With  sky  of  deepest  blue. 
And  swimming  in  the  azure  light 

Appear  the  stars  to  yiew. 

For  earth  is  dead,  and  in  her  shroud 

Of  purest  snow  she  lies ; 
And,  climbing  through  a  mass  of  cloud, 

The  mooB  shines  from  the  skies. 

A  traveUer  with  a  weary  tread. 

To  seek  his  native  home 
Toils  on ;  for  years,  long  years  baye  fled 

Since  he  was  called  to  roam. 

The  cutting  wind  is  whistling  shrill. 

And,  deep  enwreathed  in  snow, 
He  sees  the  cArch  upon  the  hill. 

And  clustered  eots  below ; 

And  wonders  where  the  pond  has  gone 

Where  oft  he  used  to  float. 
And  launch,  its  tiny  waves  upon. 

His  little  mimic  boat. 

Bnt  well  he  knows  that  changes  come 

With  every  passing  year ; 
And  longs  more  fondly  for  his  home 

And  those  he  loves  so  desr. 

His  footsteps  sink  upon  the  snow. 

And  deep  and  deeper  fall ; 
And  cracks  the  ice,  and  waters  flov. 

And  Tain  his  drowning  call. 

'Tis  the  old  pond  that  still  was  there, 

Hid  by  the  treacherous  snow  ; 
And  down  he  sinks,  and  on  the  air 

Dies  his  last  moan  of  woe. 

Again  he  rises,  bui  his  heart 

Lies  leaden  in  his  breast ; 
He's  dead — and  where  the  snow-wreaths  part. 

Tell  where  he  sank  to  rest. 
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And  lost  in  sight  of  tktt  dear  home 
That  cheered  his  toilsome  way ; 

Lost  io  the  sight  of  that  old  ohareh 
Where  he  had  learned  to  pray. 

In  spring  they'll  find  the  traveller. 
Where  melting  snow-wreaths  ran  ; 

*Twill  be  a  sad  spring-time  for  her 
Who  waited  for  her  son. 


Napoleon  the  Little.  By  Victor  Hugo.  J..ondon  : 
Vizetelly  aad  Company,  135,  Fleet-street.     1852. 

Hlstoire  des  Crimes  du  Deux  Decembre.  Par  V. 
SoH(£LCHEH,  Representaiit  du  Peuple.  Londres: 
J.  Chapman,  142,  Strand. 

Thksb  two  works,  differing  essentially  in  style 
and  ability,  but  alike  in  purpose,  and  both  dictated 
by  the  same  just  and  implacable  hatred  of  the  snc- 
cesoful  bandit  who  has  made  a  spoil  of  France,  are 
the  public  expression  of  the  state  of  feeling  which 
prevails  among  a  certain  class  of  French  citizens 
ut  the  ])resent  moment,  bound,  gagged  and  ter- 
rified from  all  open  enunciation  of  their  sentiments 
ujion  their  own  soil.  Both  are  characterised  by  a 
vehement,  and,  it  may  well  prove,  an  imprudent 
rancour,  not  merely  against  the  President-Prince  of 
the  post,  but  against  all  and  sundry  who,  from 
whatever  motives,  either  aspire  or  condescend  to 
hold  a  candle  to  the  devil :  and  herein  lies  the 
element  of  mischief.  Stern,  naked,  simple,  impas- 
sive truth,  uttered  with  calm  dignity  by  men  who 
had  submitted,  after  a  vain  thoup^h  manful  resist- 
ance, to  the  brutal  outrages  of  a  scoundrel  in 
power,  would  have  been  far  more  effectual  in 
I'eply  than  whole  volumes  of  invective  and  per- 
sonal abuse,  however  richly  deserved.  The  mass 
of  honest  men  reluct  at  tyranny,  loathe  the  op- 
pressor, and  are  ever  ready  to  open  their  arms  and 
their  purses  for  the  succour  and  relief  of  the  op- 
pressed; but  they  forget  their  sympathies  when 
the  victim  takes  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and 
seeks  to  avenge  by  vituperative  language  crimes 
which  language  is  too  feeble  to  ponrtray.  It  is 
thus  that  great  interests  are  debased  to  petty  and 
personal  squabbles,  and  the  selfish  resentment  of 
individuals  eclipses  the  universal  wrong.  Then 
passion  is  never  prudent,  or  likely  to  be  limited  by 
the  strict  bounds  of  truth ;  and  it  may  chance  that 
the  a.scription  of  one  evil  deed,  of  which  he  is  not 
really  guilty,  to  a  villain  sodden  in  crime,  may  go 
far  in  popular  estimation  to  absolve  him  from  a 
thousand  mortal  murders,  the  guilt  of  which  lie  at 
his  door.  "  Give  a  dog  an  ill  name,"  says  the  pro- 
verb, "and  hang  him ;"  but  it  may  turn  out,  that 
the  ill  name  which  would  hang  a  dog  shall  con- 
tribute to  enthrone  an  emperor.  On  this  account 
we  could  have  wished  that  much  of  what  both 
Victor  Hugo  and  M.  Schoelcher  have  said  had 
been  left  unsaid,  or  differently  expressed.  But  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  expect  from  exiles 
so  circumstanced  the  exeroiso  of  a  calm  wisdom, 
though  we  think  we  could  point  to  the  example  of 
some  English  worthies  of  a  past  era  who  were  too 
wise  to  peril  their  cause  by  taking  out  their  re- 
venge in  hard  words. 

Victor  Hugo's  "Napoleon  the  Little"  is  the 
work  of  a  man  of  genius.  It  is  a  piercing,  biting, 
stinging  philippic  from  beginning  to  end.     He 


first  bares  the  back  of  the  perjured,  murderons  cul- 
prit, his  victim,  and  then  lays  on  the  laah  with  the 
learned  instinct  of  an  experienced  executioner  who 
knows  all  the  raw  places.  His  work  is  not  very 
systematically  arranged,  and  to  a  reader  familiar 
with  the  events  of  the  coup  d'etat  it  is  not  of  much 
importance  where  he  commences  the  perusal.  It 
is  divided  into  a  series  of  short  chapters,  either 
one  of  which  is  complete  in  itself.  We  shall  give 
a  few  extracts,  which  will  serve  to  show  the  in- 
dignant animus  of  the  writer,  and  his  pecoliar 
ability  in  giving  it  a  forcible  expression.  The 
book  commences  with  the  President's  election — 
traces  in  a  rather  discursive  manner  the  course  of 
his  crime,  and  ends  with  a  striking  picture  of  hi» 
pettiness  and  the  abject  state  of  France  crouching 
beneath  him.  On  the  subject  of  the  Mission  of 
the  Representatives,  of  whom  he  was  one,  he  thus 
speaks : — 

Those  who,  as  representaUves  of  the  people,  wccived, 
in  trust  for  the  people,  the  oath  of  the  20th  December, 
1848,  those  especially,  who,  twice  invested  with  the  confi- 
dence of  the  nation,  had  seen  that  oath  swem  as  eonsti- 
tuents,  and  had  seen  it  riolated  as  legislators,  bad  aasmned. 
with  their  writ  of  sammons,  two  daties.  The  first  of  tbeee 
was  on  the  day  when  that  oath  should  be  violated,  to  rise 
in  their  places,  to  present  their  breasts  to  the  enemy  with- 
out calculating  either  his  numbers  or  his  strength,  to  cover 
with  their  bodies  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and,  as  a 
means  to  combat  and  cast  down  the  usurper,  to  use  evoy 
weapon,  from  the  law  that  they  found  in  the  code  to  ifae 
paving-stone  that  they  pick  up  in  the  street.  The  second 
duty  was,  after  having  accepted  the  combat  and  all  its 
chances,  to  accept  proscription  and  all  its  miseriea,  to 
stand  eternally  ereot  before  the  traitor,  ^his  oath  in  your 
hand,  to  forget  your  personal  sufferings,  your  private  sor- 
rows, your  families  dispersed  and  broken  np,  your  fortunes 
destroyed,  your  afiections  crushed,  yuur  hearts  bleeding, 
to  forget  yourselves,  and  to  feel  for  the  future  only  one 
wound— the  wound  of  France ;  to  cry  aloud  and  inces- 
santly for  justice,  to  sufier  yourself  never  to  be  appealed, 
never  to  relent,  never  to  be  other  than  implacable,  to  seiie 
the  villanous  crowned  perjurer,  if  not  with  the  hand  of 
the  law,  at  least  with  the  pincers  of  truth,  to  make  ledfaiM 
in  the  fire  of  history  all  the  letters  composing  his  oath,  and 
with  these  to  brand  his  face.  He  who  writes  these  pages 
is  one  of  those  who  did  not  shrink,  on  the  2nd  of  Derem- 
ber,  from  the  utmost  effort  to  aeeompUsh  the  first  of  these 
two  great  duties ;  in  publishing  this  book  he  fulfils  the 
second. 

Of  the  effects  of  the  crime  upon  social  law  and 
order  he  says,  "  Let  all  who  wear  a  robe,  a  scarf, 
or  an  uniform ;  let  all  who  serve  this  man  know, 
that  if  they  think  themselves  the  agents  of  a  power 
they  deceive  themselves ;  they  are  the  comrades 
of  a  pirate.'* 

When  public  morality  is  under  eclipse  there  is  a  dark- 
ness comes  over  social  order  that  is  terrible  to  see.  Afl 
securities  disappear,  all  supports  vanish.  Thencelbnh 
there  is  not  in  France  a  tribunal,  nor  a  court*  nor  a  judge 
to  render  justice  and  pronounce  a  penalty,  for  asything. 
against  any  one,  in  the  name  of  any  one.  Bring  belbre 
the  jtidicicd  bench  a  malefactor  of  any  class:  the  robbet 
will  say  to  the  judges,  the  chief  of  the  state  robbed  the 
bank  of  twenty-five  million  francs ;  the  lUsa  witascs  will 
say  to  the  judges,  die  chief  of  the  state  swore  an  oath  in 
the  face  of  Qod  and  of  man,  and  that  oath  he  has  riolsted ; 
the  false  im prisoner  will  say,  the  chief  of  the  state  has 
arrested,  and  confined  against  all  law,  the  represcntativies 
of  the  sovereign  people ;  the  swindler  will  say,  the  chief  of 
the  state  got  his  election,  got  power,  got  the  Tnilerica.  a.  1 
by  swindling ;  the  forger  will  say,  the  chief  of  the  suie 
stole  their  purses  from  the  princes  of  Orieans ;  the  flrar- 
derer  will  say,  the  chief  of  the  state  shot,  sabred,  >»*7'snf  tied. 
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mftssaored  passengers  in  the  streets:  and  sU  together, 
swindler,  foiger,  fidse  witness,  foot-pad,  robber,  assassin, 
will  add — and  yon  judges,  you  have  been  to  salute  this 
msn,  to  praise  him  for  having  perjured  himself,  to  felici- 
tate him  on  having  forged,  to  compliment  him  for  having 
swindled,  to  praise  him  on  having  plundered,  to  thank  him 
for  having  throttled  !  what  oan  yon  have  to  say  against  i^i  7 

The  following  is  a  neat  complimentary  portrait 
of  the  President  as  an  historical  man : — 

His  partisans — ^he  has  some — eomplaoently  parallel  him 
with  his  uncle,  the  first  Bonaparte.  They  say :  "  The  one 
accomplished  the  18 th  Brumaire,  the  other  the  2nd  of 
December:  they  are  two  men  of  ambition."  The  irst 
Bonaparte  aimed  to  reconstruct  the  empire  of  the  West ; 
to  make  Europe  his  vassal ;  to  dominate  over  the  continent 
by  his  power,  and  to  daizle  it  by  his  grandeur;  to  take  an 
ann-chair  himself  and  give  footstools  to  the  kings  ;  to 
create  his  place  in  history:  Nimrod,  Cyrus,  Alexander, 
Hannibal,  Cassar,  and  Charlemagne — Napoleon  to  be  master 
of  the  world.  He  was  so.  To  be  so,  he  accomplished 
the  16 th  Brumaire.  The  other  man  aims  to  have  horses 
and  women,  to  be  called  Monseigneur,  and  to  live  luxuriously. 
To  this  end,  he  brought  about  the  2nd  of  December.  Yes ; 
they  are  two  men  of  ambition:  the  comparison  is  just. 
Let  us  add,  that,  like  the  first  Bonaparte,  the  second  also 
aims  to  be  emperor.  But  that  which  somewhat  allays 
comparison,  is  that  there  is,  perhaps,  some  slight  difference 
between  the  oonquering  an  empire  and  the  pilfering  it. 

Again — 

The  great  talent  of  M.  Louis  Bonaparte  is  silence.  .  .  . 
This  silence  he  sometimes  breaks;  bat  then  he  does  not 
converse,  he  lies.  This  man  lies  as  other  men  breathe. 
He  announces  an  honest  intention ;  be  on  your  guard :  he 
aiftrms ;  distrust  him :  he  takes  an  oath  ;  tremble  for  your 
safety.  ...  In  his  enterprises  he  needs  aids  and  co-opera- 
tors ;  he  needs  what  he  calls  "  men."  Diogenes  sought 
them  with  a  lantern ;  he  seeks  them  with  a  bank-note — 
and  finds  them. 

The  following  is  the  finishing-touch  to  M. 
Hugo's  portrait  of  the  nephew  of  the  Emperor : — 

And  every  moment,  and  every  day,  in  his  decrees,  in  his 
messages,  in  his  harangues,  in  all  these  unprecedented 
imbecilities,  which  he  parades  in  the  Moniteur^  this 
emigrant,  sa  ignorant  of  France,  gives  lessons  to  France  ; 
and  this  knave  tells  France  that  he  has  saved  her !  Saved 
her !  From  whom  ?  From  herselfl  Before  he  came, 
Providence  wrought  nothing  but  absurdities.  God  waited 
for  him  to  put  everything  in  order.  At  length  he  came. 
For  the  last  thirty-six  years  poor  France  had  been  afflicted 
with  all  sorts  of  pernicious  things :  that  "  sonority,'*  the 
tribune ;  that  hubbub,  the  press ;  that  insolence,  thought; 
that  crying  abuse,  liberty;  he  came,  he — and  for  the 
tribune  he  substituted  the  senate ;  for  the  press,  the  cen- 
sure ;  for  thought,  imbecility  and  impertinence;  for  liberty, 
the  sabre ;  and  by  the  sabre,  the  censure,  the  imbecUe  im- 
pertinence, and  the  senate,  France  is  saved !  Saved  I 
Bravo!  and  from  whom,  I  ask  again?  From  herself? 
For  what  was  France  before,  if  you  please  ?  A  horde 
of  pillagers,  robbers,  Jack  Cades,  assassins,  demagogues  1 
It  was  neeessary  to  put  a  strait-waistcoat  on  this  licentious 
lunatic,  this  France,  and  M.  Bonaparte  Louis  was  the  man 
especially  called  to  do  it  Now  France  is  in  prison,  on 
diet  wholesome  bread  and  water,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
properly  humiliated,  and  under  safeguard ;  be  perfectly 
easy,  everybody ;  Master  Bonaparte,  resident  gendarme  at 
the  Elyste,  answers  for  her  to  Europe ;  he  has  taken  the 
thing  into  his  own  hands;  this  miserable  France  is  in 
her  strait-waistcoat,  and  if  she  stirs — !  Ah!  what  spectacle 
is  this  ?  What  dream  is  this  ?  What  nightmare  is  this  T 
On  the  one  hand  a  nation  first  among  nations,  and  on  the 
other  a  man  last  among  men — yet  see  what  that  man  does 
to  that  nation!  What!  he  tramples  her  under  foot,  he 
laaghs  at  her  to  her  faee,  he  flouts  her,  he  braves  her,  he 
repudiates  her,  he  insults  her,  he  sooffs  at  her  I  What !  he 
Bays,  there  is  only  I !  What !  in  this  land  of  France, 
where  no  man's  ear  may  be  boxed  with  impunity,  the  whole 
people  is  to  be  kicked  and  no  werd  said !   Oh !  abominable 


shame!  Each  time  that  M.  Bonaparte  spits,  everyone 
must  needs  wipe  his  faoe !  And  can  this  last  ?  And  do 
you  teU  me  it  will  last  ?  No !  No  !  No !  By  all  the  blood 
in  our  vehis,  no  I  this  shall  not  last  Were  it  to  last,  it 
must  be  that  there  is  no  Qod  in  heaven,  or  no  longer  a 
France  on  earth ! 

We  pass  the  caustic  sketch  of  the  Government 
— the  details  of  the  crime,  the  grand  object  of 
which  was  intimidation  by  means  of  massacre — 
the  Tribune  and  its  destruction — the  Absolution 
with  M.  Hugo's  lessons  on  morality  and  conscience 
— in  order  that  we  may  glance  for  one  moment  at 
the  last  division  of  the  work,  which  treats  of  the 
progress  contained  in  the  coup  d'etat.  Fixing  his 
eyes  upon  certain  points  in  the  future,  the  writer 
says, ''  I  came  to  this  conclusion :  the  deed  was 
infamous,  but  the  fact  itself  is  good."  And  ac- 
cording to  him  it  is  good,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons :  there  existed  among  Frenchmen  a  prestige 
in  favour  of  the  empire,  and  a  prejudice  against 
the  republic,  and  both  prestige  and  prejudice  must 
be  swept  away  ere  the  country  can  prosper. 
Normal  progress  is  slow  in  its  movements,  and 
would  have  been  long  in  effecting  such  a  clearance ; 
Providence,  however,  steps  in  and  does  the  business 
off  hand. 

Behold  1  a  man  arrives  some  fine  morning.  What  man  ? 
The  first  or  the  lastr— no  matter — without  future  protpects, 
without  genius,  without  glory,  without  any  prestige.  Is 
he  an  adventurer?  Is  he  a  prince?  That  man  has  his 
hands  full  of  money— of  bank-notes,  of  securities,  of 
places  and  pensions,  of  decorations  and  sinecures ;  that 
man  lowers  himself  before  the  functionaries,  and  sajs, 
"  Functionaries,  betray  your  trust."  The  functionaries 
do  betray  it.  What  all  ?  All,  without  one  exception  ? 
Yes,  all.  He  calls  upon  the  Oenerals,  and  says,  '*  Generals, 
massacre."  And  the  Generals  do  it.  He  turns  towards  the 
irremoveable  Judges,  and  says,  "  Magistrates,  I  break 
through  the  constitution — 1  commit  perjury — I  dissolve 
this  sovereign  assembly — I  arrest  the  inviolate  members — 
I  plunder  the  public  treasury — I  sequester  and  confiscate 
all  I  please — I  banish  those  that  displease  me — I  send  to 
transportation — I  shoot  and  bayonet  all  I  please,  and  that 
without  any  summons — I  execute  without  trial — I  commit 
all  that  is  criminal  in  the  acceptation  of  the  word.  Behold 
the  laws  I  I  trample  them  under  my  feet"  "  We  wUl 
not  pretend  to  see  anything,"  say  the  magistrates.  "  You 
are  but  a  parcel  of  insolents,"  replies  the  providential  man : 
"  not  to  see  what  is  going  on,  that  would  be  an  outrage.  It 
is  my  wUl  yeu  should  assist  me.  You,  Judges,  you  shall 
this  day  wish  me  joy — I  myself,  who  am  force  and  crime  ; 
and  to-morrow,  those  who  have  resisted  me,  those  who  are 
honour,  right,  and  law,  you  will  pass  judgment  upon  them, 
you  will  condemn  them."  These  judges  irremoveable  kbs 
his  boot,  and  take  cognizance  of  the  troublesome  state  of 
things ;  and  to  crown  all,  they  make  oath  of  fidelity  to 
him.  Then  he  perceives,  poked  up  in  a  comer,  the  paid 
clergy,  crossed,  banded,  mitred,  and  he  says,  "  So  you  are 
there,  my  Lord  Archbishop ;  come  here,  and  give  me  your 
blessing,  and  bless  all  I  am  doing."  And  the  archbishop 
chants  his  Magnificat, 

When  Ood  desires  to  destroy  a  thing,  he  changes  its 
form.  Every  bad  institution  of  this  world  ends  by  suicide. 
When  they  have  weighed  sufficiently  leng  upon  men,  Pro- 
vidence, like  the  Sultan  to  his  viziers,  sends  them  the  bow- 
string by  a  mute,  and  they  execute  themselves.  Louis 
Bonaparte  is  the  mute  of  Providence. 

M.  Hugo  takes  leave  of  the  President  in  a  shower 
of  compliments  of  no  equivocal  description.  "  Be 
easy,"  he  says,  "  history  has  got  him  fast."  There 
he  is,  doomed  to  figure  as  a  very  paltry  political 
miscreant,  a  nocturnal  strangler  of  liberty,  a  pigmy 
tyrant,  a  dictatorial  buffoon.     He  will  not  attain 
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to  the  infamous  dignity  of  a  Domitian  or  a  Oara- 
calla,  bnt  will  figure  as  a  bit  of  a  brigand  and  a 
great  deal  of  a  hiAve ;  he  may  get  i£e  Empire, 
but  his  swelling  up  don't  much  signify.  The 
purple  mantle  trails  over  shoes  down  at  heel.  He 
will  be  "Napoleon  the  Little,"  nothing  more, 
nothing  less. 

So  much  for  the  testimony  of  Victor  Hugo,  the 
philosopher  and  romancist !  We  must  now  turn 
for  a  few  momeots  to  the  volume  of  M.  Schoslcher, 
who  is  neither.  His  work  is  well-nigh  double  the 
bulk  of  the  other ;  it  is  written  in  French,  and,  as 
far  as  we  know,  has  not  yet  appeared  in  an  English 
garb.  Its  author  was  a  member  of  the  Mountain, 
but  a  peaceful  subject,  who  doats  upon  the  recol- 
lection of  the  Revolution  of  February,  *'  the  purest, 
the  most  generous  that  ever  enlightened  the  world, 
a  revolution  which  exercised  no  vengeance,  which 
abolished  the  penalty  of  death,  which  exiled  no- 
body, imprisoned  nobody,  and  which  imposed  upon 
its  enemies  nothing  more  than  a  lesson  of  forget- 
fhlness  and  clemency."  M.  Schcelcher  is  a  Ke- 
publican  of  the  old  school.  The  Empire  in  the 
height  of  its  glory  had  no  charms  for  him.  He  has 
no  tolerance  for  Bonapartism,  and  is  anti-Napo- 
leonic to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood.  Hear  him  on 
the  subject  of  the  popular  enthusiasm  for  the  Cor- 
sican: — 

We  haye  no  wish  here  to  ask  the  qaestion,  why  the 
people  love  Napoleon,  who  was  the  most  itnplacahle,  the 
most  hypocritical,  and  the  most  egotistic  of  tyrants.  Who 
destroyed  the  first  repubUo  ?  The  Emperor  Napoleon, 
whose  reign  was  but  one  monstrous  oppression,  and  whose 
Tictories  terminated  at  last  in  a  doable  invasion  of  France ! 
The  people,  at  the  present  moment,  are  far  from  being 
alone  responsible  for  the  error  they  are  in.  The  timorous 
traitor  of  the  18th  Brumaire  had  Justly  lost  his  popularity 
when  he  fell.  It  was  the  Liberals,  and  Beranger,  our  ad- 
mirable national  poet,  at  the  head  of  them,  who  raised  him 
out  of  the  abyss,  in  using  his  name  as  an  instrument  of 
strife  sgainst  the  restoration.  M.  Thiers  abetted  them 
by  celebrating  in  the  "  Consulate  and  the  Empire"  the 
downfall  of  the  republican  idea.  By  latishing  lying  eulo- 
giums  on  the  Emperor  and  the  empire,  they  have  misled 
public  opinion,  perverted  the  judgment  of  the  masses  upon 
the  acts  of  a  contemptible  despot,  and  have  but  too  much 
contributed  to  surround  his  memory  with  a  fatal  prestige, 
which  it  still  unfortunately  exercises  among  the  people  of 
the  towns,  and  especially  of  the  country. 

Louis  Philippe  knew  well  what  he  was  doing  in  sending 
for  the  ashes  of  the  conspirator  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  to 
enshrine  them  at  the  Invalides,  He  flattered  the  bad  pas- 
sions of  the  people  as  men  are  apt  to  flatter  the  evil  in- 
clinations of  a  master.  In  glorifying  the  murderer  of  552 
representatives  sent  to  Cayenne,  the  assassin  of  the  re- 
public and  of  liberty,  Louis  Philippe  knew  well  that  he  de- 
based the  masses  infatuated  with  love  for  their  executioner. 

This  deplorable  prestige  of  a  name  has  wrought  the  in- 
credible fortune  of  M.  Bonaparte.  Very  well !  This  name 
does  not  really  belong  to  him.  M.  Louis  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte is  not  "  the  nephew  of  the  Emperor,'*  as  M.  Per- 
signy  calls  him.  It  is  well  that  the  faubourgs  and  villages 
should  know  this ;  it  is  a  thing  not  much  to  our  taste,  and 
it  is  only  from  the  grave  political  considerations  attached 
to  the  fact,  that  we  make  the  public  acquainted  with  it 
We  repeat  it — M.  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  has  not  a  drop 
of  the  blood  of  the  Napoleons  in  his  veins.  He  is  the  son 
of  the  Dutch  Admiral  Verhuel.  The  King  of  Holland, 
Louis  Bonaparte,  knew  it,  and  would  not  recognise  the  in- 
truder ;  he  held  his  peace  on  the  subject  only  to  avoid  the 
acandal  of  a  public  declaration.  This  adulterous  birth  was 
not  unknown  to  a  single  person  in  HoUand.  It  was  cele- 
brated saroastioally  in  the  popular  longs  of  th«  day,  &o. — 
P.  40ii. 


The  following  is  a  specimen  of  M.  ScbcBlcher's 
tribute  to  the  personal  charms  of  the  President : — 

It  |is  not,  then,  M.  Louis  Napoleon  peraonaily  that  die 
masses  have  elected  President,  it  is  <Ae  nepkew^ikt  Bm- 
ptfror,  A  stranfer  to  France,  and  brought  up  at  a  dtatsmeff 
from  it,  he  was  known  there  but  by  the  fooleries  of  Stras- 
burg  and  Boulogne.  As  for  his  Radical  and  Socialist  pub- 
lications, nobody  had  retA  them ;  and  at  the  Assembly  he 
was  distinguished  only  by  his  taciturnity  and  his  vg^xness. 
A  narrow  forehead,  a  nose  overshadowing  the  £ace  like  the 
great  beak  of  a  foul  bird,  pale  fishy  eyes,  withered  eyelids, 
an  uncertain  look,  a  timid  step,  an  embarrassed  attitude, 
an  air  at  once  grotesque  and  silent — a  cigar  in  his  mouth 
— such  is  Louis  Napoleon.  He  ia  very  disagreeable  to 
look  at ! 

M.  Schoelcher  tells  a  very  long  story  in  a  very 
plain  and  perspicuous  manner ;  but,  as  the  reader 
may  judge  from  the  above  extracts,  not  with  aU 
the  coolness  and  self-possession  that  becomes  the 
historian.  As  a  history  of  the  astounding  events 
of  the  day,  his  volume  will  be  found  far  more  use- 
ful and  comprehensive  tlum  that  of  M.  Hugo. 
He  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  varioos 
classes  of  the  Parisian  population,  and  has  stated 
the  true  cause  of  their  apathy  under  the  daring 
invasion  of  their  rights.  His  volume  is  rather 
wearisome  from  the  length  of  its  various  details, 
which  might  have  been  condensed  with  good 
effect ;  at  the  same  time,  it  contains  a  mass  of 
valuable  information,  and  of  particulars  well  at- 
tested, which  we  have  not  met  with  elsewhere. 
We  can  heartily  commend  both  these  volumes  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  public,  and  to  all  especially 
who  make  France  and  her  destiny  their  study. 
They  contain  much  with  which  the  whole  world 
should  be  made  acquainted ;  they  are  the  response 
of  intellect  to  brute  force.  We  may  regret  that 
both  have  been  written  too  much  under  the  in- 
flaence  of  passionate  excitement,  because  their 
effect  upon  an  atrocious  despotism  is  thereby 
weakened ;  but  we  trust  they  will  do  their  work 
in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  French  people  to  their 
degradation,  which  can  endure  only  so  long  as 
they  are  content  to  submit  to  it. 

Four  Monthi  in  England.  By  a  West  Indian,  iht 
Kev.  John  Horsford,  Wesleyan  Missionaiy,  St. 
Vincent's.    London :  Partridge  and  Oakey.     1S52. 

Thb  publication  of  this  book  is  a  great  blunder, 
which  would  never  have  been  committed  had  the 
writer  possessed  a  grain  of  the  modesty  upon 
which  he  prides  himself.  He  is  not  a  modest  man 
by  any  means ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  incarnation 
of  a  very  wretched  and  ignorant  conceit^  of  which 
he  can  no  more  divest  himself  than  he  can  of  hh 
skin.  He  scampers  through  England,  France,  aad 
Scotland,  blundering  and  boasting  from  one  end 
of  the  journey  to  the  other.  He  goes  to  a  lecture 
at  the  Polytechnic,  and  makes  Dr.  Buckland 
recite  Robert  Herrick*s  poem  on  the  Holy  Sf«rit 
as  the  composition  of  Dibdin!  He  gets  veiy 
properly  snubbed  at  Cambridge  for  introducing 
the  question  of  Free-trade,  of  which  he  know^ 
about  as  much  as  a  boiled  lobeter,  upon  a  mission- 
ary platform ;  and  he  revenges  himsdf  upon  the 
1'  chairman  by  a  senseless  preaching  of  four  pages 
in  1^  rubbishy  book,  in  vindication  of  tlie  stapidity 
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of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  He  reproaches 
himself  for  taking,  "  with  the  modesty  so  charac- 
teristic of  me/'  an  outside  place  on  the  coach,  and 
allowing  others  to  be  comfortable  within.  He  is 
indignant  that  the  rules  of  his  denomination  do 
not  allow  him  to  wear  a  black  gown,  and  bemoans 
the  restriction  in  five  mortal  pages.  What  further 
gaueheries  he  indulges  in,  the  reader  can,  if  he 
choose,  discover  for  himself,  since,  being  desirous 
of  the  pleasure  of  dropping  his  acquaintance,  we 
have  no  intention  of  following  him  further. 
There  are  intellectual  giants  among  the  Methodists ; 
the  genius  of  their  great  founder  has  had,  and 
still  has,  worthy  representatives  among  them.  It 
is  a  pity  that  some  benevolent  and  authoritative 
hand  did  not  interfere  to  compel  Mr.  Horsford  to 
silence. 


The  White  Slave ;  a  Story  of  Life  in  Virginia^  So, 
Edited  by  H.  Hildreth,  Esq.  With  numerous 
Engravings.  Tenth  Thousand.  London :  Ingram, 
Cooke  and  Co.,  227,  Strand,    1852. 

Thb  "  White  Slave"  is  the  history  of  a  white 
man,  with  some  taint  of  negro  blood  in  his  veins, 
who,  on  that  account,  is  doomed  to  slavery.  The 
narrative  is,  no  doubt,  an  entire  fiction,  con- 
trived to  show  the  miseries  of  an  existence  under 
the  lash,  and  the  glaring  and  anomalous  social 
abuses  which,  under  the  designation  of  institutions, 
deform  and  disgrace  the  slave-holding  communi- 
ties. The  story  is  deeply  interesting;  but  the 
writer  is  wanting  in  that  dramatic  talent  which 
characterises  "  Uncle  Tom,"  and  carries  the  reader 
away,  making  him  a  witness,  we  had  almost  said 
a  party,  to  every  event.  One  portion  of  the 
white  slave's  experience  brands  the  owners  in 
Lower  Carolina  with  the  crime  of  cold-blooded 
and  gratuitous  murder.  The  writer,  who  tells  his 
own  story,  had  run  away  from  his  tyrants  and 
joined  a  gang  of  his  fellows  living  in  the  bush. 
One  night  they  were  surprised  by  the  slave - 
hunters,  and  the  major  portion  of  their  company 
shot  down  suddenly  by  an  instantaneous  discharge 
from  different  directions,  without  seeing  their  foes 
either  before  or  after  the  slaughter.  This  dastardly 
mode  of  assassination  is  thus  explained : — 

By  the  law  of  Carolina,  the  killing  a  ilaye  is  regarded  as 
mnrder;  and  tbongh  probably  this  laiT  was  nererenforced, 
and  would  doabtless  be  treated  by  a  jnry  of  modem  slave- 
holders as  an  old-fashioned  and  fanatical  absurdity,  there 
still  linger  in  the  breasts  of  the  people  some  remains  of 
horror  at  the  idea  of  deliberate  bloodshed,  and  a  sort  of 
superstitious  apprehension  of  the  possible  enforcement  of 
this  antiquated  law.  To  blindfold  their  own  consciences, 
and  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  a  judicial  investigation,  each 
man  of  an  attacking  party  takes  care  to  see  none  of  the 
others  when  they  fire ;  and  no  one  goes  to  the  place  to 
ascertain  how  many  have  been  killed  or  disabled.  The  poor 
wretches  who  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  shot  dead  upon 
the  spot  are  left  to  the  lingering  torments  of  thirst,  fever, 
starvation,  and  festering  wounds ;  and  when  at  length  they 
die,  their  skeletons  lie  bleaching  in  the  Carolina  son, 
prond  proofs  of  slaveholding  civilisation  and  humanity. 

The  White  Slave  eventually  escapes,  and  makes 
a  fortune  as  captain  of  a  privateer ;  and  succeeds, 
after  a  long  search,  in  recovering  his  wife  and 


child.  This  edition  of  the  work  is  handsomely 
got  up,  and  the  woodcuts,  some  of  them  especially, 
are  designed  in  capital  style. 


Uncle  Toms  Ciibin,  By  Mrs.  Harriet  Beechbr 
Stowk.  With  numerous  Engravings.  Third  edi- 
tion. London:  Ingram,  Cooke,  and  Co.,  227, 
Strand.     1852. 

We  expressed  our  opinion  on  the  snhject  of 
"  Uncle  Tom"  six  months  ago,  and  the  reading 
public  would  seem  to  have  been  doing  little  else 
than  endorsing  that  opinion  ever  since.  The  work 
has  turned  out  the  greatest  literary  fact  of  any 
age  or  country.  It  is  in  every  hotise  and  every 
hand,  and  greets  us  at  every  turn  in  all  the  shapes 
that  paper  and  print  can  be  made  to  assume.  It 
may  be  had  at  a  high  price,  a  low  price,  or  no 
price  at  all — seeing  that  an  announcement  of  its  gra- 
tuitous circulation  lies  on  our  table  as  we  write. 
The  edition  before  us  is  both  handsome  and  cheap, 
and,  from  its  illustrations,  will  no  doubt  be 
popular. 
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LIFE    ASSURANCE    COMPANIES. 


Bailway  Passansars'  Aaanranca  Company. — At 

the  sixth  half>yearly  meeting  of  the  shareholden,  held  at 
the  company's  offices,  No.  S,  Old  Broad-sireet,  City,  Sir 
J.  B.  Paul,  Bart,  in  the  chair,  a  report  was  read,  stating, 
"  That  the  Company's  bnsiness  continues  to  show  a  satis- 
factory increase,  notwithstanding  the  diminution  of  railway- 
traffic  in  the  last  six  months,  as  compared  with  that  of  last 
year,  when  the  Great  Exhibition  induced  an  unusual 
amount  of  traTelling  throughout  the  country.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  entire  issue  of  tickets  during  Uie  six  months 
ending  30th  June  last,  as  compared  with  the  same  period 
in  1861  :— 

"Periodical  Tickets.— 1851,  2,365;  1882,  2,398. 

"Double  Journey  Tickets. — 1851:  2nd  class,  18;  3rd 
class,  1,826— total,  1844.  1852 :  1st  class,  822 ;  2nd  class, 
1,413;  drd  class,  4,828— total,  7,063. 

"  Single  Journey  Tickets.— 1851 :  Ist  class,  18,979 ;  2nd 
class,  40,776;  3rd  class,  52,238— total,  117,993.  1852: 
Ist  class,  17,830;  2nd  class,  41,068  ;  3rd  class,  59,256— 
total,  118,154. 

**  The  total  receipts  during  the  half-year  amount  to  X3,066 
Ss.  Id.,  and  this,  with  the  balance  brought  forward,  shows 
a  total  of  £4,384  88.  9d.  to  the  credit  of  reTcnue  account, 
out  of  which  the  amount  estimated  as  payable  at  the  close 
of  lest  year,  the  claims  adjusted,  and  the  working- expenses, 
amounting  in  all  to  £3,354  5s.  7d.,  have  been  paid,  leaving 
a  surplus  of  £1,030  3s.  2d.  This  sum,  together  with  the 
amount  due  from  clearing-house  andoigents,  as  shown  by 
the  statement  of  accounts  circulated  among  the  proprietors, 
form  a  balance  of  £1,727  IBs.  Ud.  on  revenue  account  on 
the  30th  of  June,  to  which  date  the  accounts  were 
made  up.  The  balance  is  subject,  however,  to  the  usual 
charges  for  commission  and  duty  on  the  last  quarter's 
receipts  not  paid  when  the  accounts  were  closed ;  but,  after 
allowing  for  all  the  necessary  deductions,  the  balance  justi- 
fies the  directors  in  recommending  the  payment  of  interest 
on  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  company  for  the  half-year  at 
the  rate  of  four  per  cent  per  annum.  The  amount  paid 
asoompensation  during  the  last  six  months  is  j£l  ,457  Is. 4d., 
principally  arising  from  claims  unsettled  in  December  last. 
The  claims  on  insurances  effected  during  the  period  under 
review  have  been  comparatively  few,  accidents  having  been 
happily  much  less  frequent  than  usual ;  but  the  periodical 
recurrence  of  these  casualties  is  remarkably  shown  by  the 
number  that  have  happened  since  the  close  of  the  half- 
year,  and  which  have  been  generally  of  a  very  severe 
description." 

As6  Aaanranaa  Company. — At  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  this  company,  held  at  their  offices  in  Chancery- 
lane,  John  Best,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  the  secretary  read  a 
report,  of  which  the  substance  is  as  follows : — 

"  The  directors  of  the  Age  Assurance  Company  have 
much  pleasure  in  meeting  the  shareholders  at  this  their 
first  annual  meeting,  and  in  being  able  to  congratulate 
them  and  the  policy-holders  on  the  prosperous  state  of  the 
eompany. 

"  The  accounts  show  that  the  success  of  the  company 
has  been  far  beyond  what  could  have  been  anticipated ;  and 
that  few  companies  have  dune  the  same  amount  of  business 
at  so  small  an  outlay. 

"  Although  the  accounts  extend  over  a  period  of  nine- 
teen months,  it  must  be  borue  in  mind  that  very  little 
business  is  transacted  during  the  first  few  months  of  a 
company's  career ;  and  in  this  respect  the  Age  was  no  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule ;  for  during  the  first  seven  months 
of  its  existence  the  premiums  received,  independently  of 
loans,  amounted  to  £491  13s.  5d.  only,  while  up  to  the 
I8th  of  August,  1852,  when  the  accounts  were  made  out, 
the  premiums  amounted  to  £3,482  48. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  the  directors  to  notice  this,  as 


evidencing  the  continual  advance  the  cooipinj  ia  iDiki% 
in  public  estim ation.  In  order  that '  a  fnll  tn^  fiii bilc^v 
sheet'  might  be  made  out,  showing  theexictposiisa' 
the  company — which  was  evidently  the  intentkn  d  -& 
Act  of  Parliament  7tk  and  8th  Vict  ell  0,  under  tit. 
the  Age  is  registered — the  directors  have  bid  a  cfi4 
valuation  made  by  an  actuary  of  the  present  wonh  of  i' 
sums  assured  by  the  eompany,  and  the  piemiomB  pty^ 
for  such  assurances ;  and  from  the  value  of  nicb  piFco] 
they  have  deducted  a  large  per  centage  to  defrij  tbf  a 
penses  connected  with  their  receipt,  and  to  tUovts^* 
lapse  of  those  policies  which  may  not  be  eontinsei 

**  The  deductions  made  are  far  more  than  vill  be  imi?* 
if  the  current  year's  business  progresses  ai  ibe  isKi^ 
anticipate ;  and  they  urge  on  the  shaxeholden  lad  un-^ 
for  their  own  interest,  to  extend  the  businesi  of  tbe  :s 
pany  by  every  means  in  their  power. 

"  It  will  be  seen  that,  after  making  the  d«daetkicit 
luded  to,  and  after  paying  the  claims  whieb  bin  s^- 
from  deaths,  amounting  to  j£l,400,  and  du  aftr.^ 
establishing  and  working  the  eompany,  there  is  iu  < 
balance  of  profit  amounting  to  £90l'l0s.8d.  ItE.?; 
however,  be  remembered  that  this  profit  ii  not  a  r^i:- 
one,  but  is  founded  on  the  value  of  assets  orerliabil!:. 
and  therefore,  though  it  is  an  ascertained  ^fit,  ^  *- 
become  a  realised  one  only  by  the  continued  opentk* 
the  company. 

*<  The  directors  desire  to  remind  thepaitici^tin|p<^ 
holders  that  they  are  equally  interested  with  tbe  i^£* 
holders  in  extending  the  bnsiness  of  die  eonpioT,  u  :t 
profits  will  be  divided  equally  between  them.  1^.^'-- 
sion,  the  directors  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  anoiosK : 
large  balance  of  assets  over  liabilities,  which  is  riili^ 
their  security,  and  which  amounts  to  ;dl,661 10s.  *i 

From  the  balance-sheet  we  extract  the  foUovis^  ^ 
ment  of  the  liabilities  and  assets,  as  they  affect  ibeic* 
holders  and  participating  policy-holders,  abovingtkff 
fits  on  the  bnsiness  transacted  from  Janaaiy  h  ^^'' 
August  18,  1852. 

LlABILTTIBS.  ^    ); 

Debentures  and  present  value  of  sums  assured  S6.S^  i-  | 

Purchase-money  received  lor  annuity    ^ 

Liability  in  respect  of  sums  assured  at  fixed 

pCjlOuS        •••        •••        •«•        •••        «•«         •«• 

Liabilities  for  current  accounts  sad  expemMii> 
aDouw        .t.     •••     •••     «••     •••     •>•     ... 

Policy  stamp      

Amount  of  paid-up  capital      

JLo  Daianoe  ..*     •••     •«.     ...     ...     ••>    .«• 


?o:* 


Total 


...  £13,62?  ^ 


(I 


£ 

12 


sm 
:« 
s 


Assets. 

Invested  on  securities       

Furniture,  alter  deducting  for  wear  and  tear 
Present  value  of  premium,  after  deducting  the 

expenses  ot  receiving  the  same   

Due  from  Agents  and  policy-holders      

Stamps  on  hand         

Cash,    vis.,     at     London     and 

County  Bank   1,026  12   3 

Casninhand       196    1   3 

Petty  Cash  4    6   0 


Total 


... 


By  balance       

A  motion  being  made  by  Mr.  Klderton,  and  le^^' 
Mr.  R.  S.  Sowler,  that  the  report  be  received  i^'^ 
upon  the  minutea,  was  carried  unammoualj;  tss^- 
tbe  meeting  separated. 
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THE    GOVERNMENTS    OP    CONTINENTAL    EUROPE. 


IX.   THfl   OTTOMAN  EMPIRE. 


Among  the  Governments  of  Continental  Europe, 
only  a  portion  of  the  Ottoman  empire  can,  Btfictly 
speaking,  be  included. 

But  the  events  which  have  occarred  daring  the 
present  centnry  in  connexion  with  the  government 
of  the  Sublime  Porte ;  the  intrigues  of  one  great 
northern  power,  the  emperor  of  which  is  also  the 
supreme  head  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  the  wor- 
ship of  which  Church  is  the  religion  of  the  modern 
kingdom  of  Greece,  lately  dismembered  from  the 
Ottoman  empire  and  of  the  Dannbian  vassal 
provinces  of  the  Sultan ;  and,  further,  the  intrigues 
and  influence  of  the  court  of  Vienna  and  of  the 
present  ruler  of  Prance,  who,  with  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  may  be  considered  the  real  supporters 
of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  together  with  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with,  and  the  effects  which 
may  be  produced  by,  the  negotiations  respecting 
the  loan  recently  contracted  for  by  the  Porte — must 
all  render  the  government  and  power  of  the  Sultan, 
Kaliph,  or  Pontiff  of  Islamism,  of  great  interest 
to  the  British  public  in  the  present  state  of  all 
Europe. 

The  Ottoman  empire,  including  Turkey  in 
Europe,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  other 
tributary  states  of  Africa  and  Asia,  possesses  in 
the  highest  degree  all  the  natural  elements  of 
wealth  and  power — all  the  advantages  of  fine 
climates,  rich  soils,  and  the  most  convenient  and 
commanding  geographical  position. 

Before  ^e  revolution  and  independence  of 
Greece,  Turkey  in  Europe  had  for  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  her  boundary  a  maritime  coast,  abound- 
ing with  excellent  sea-ports.  The  conquest  of  the 
Crimea  by,  and  the  cession  of  Bessarabia  and  a 
part  of  Moldavia  to  Russia,  have  greatly  reduced 
the  limits  of  her  empire  in  Europe.  The  almost 
independent  sovereignty  of  the  late  All  Pacha  over 
Egypt,  and  until  1841  over  Syria ;  the  Arabians 
having  for  a  long  time  scarcely  acknowledged  the 
Sultan,  even  as  the  Kaliph  or  as  the  head  of  their 
religion ;  the  Prench  possessing  Algiers ;  and  the 
mere  payment  of  a  tribute  o^y  being  acknow- 
ledged by  the  other  states  of  Barbary — have  almost 
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annihilated  the  Ottoman  power  in  Africa,  and 
greatly  diminished  his  jurisdiction  in  Asia. 

Turkey  in  Europe  (extending  from  38  degrees 
25  minutes  to  48  degrees  20  minutes  north  lati- 
tude, and  from  15  degrees  10  minutes  to  29 
degrees  50  minutes  east  longitude)  has,  with  a 
soil  in  most  parts  remarkably  fertile,  a  highly- 
favoured  climate,  which  ripens  in  perfection  the 
vine,  olive,  maize,  wheat  and  rice :  most  culinary 
vegetables,  delicious  fruits,  tobacco,  flax,  hemp; 
the  mulberry ;  the  cistus  creticus,  which  produces 
the  gum  laudanum,  the  astragalus  tragacantha  and 
astragalus  creticus  (both  which  yield  the  gum 
tragacanth  of  commerce);  the  pistacia  leutiseus 
and  pistacia  terehinthus,  yielding  the  gum  mastic 
and  terebinth  of  commerce;  and,  in  the  south- 
ern provinces,  the  sugar-cane  and  cotton-tree. 
Excellent  durable  timber  for  ship-building,  and 
other  wood  for  useful  and  ornamental  purposes, 
are  also  abundant  in  many  parts.  To  these  may 
be  added  rich  pasturages  for  horses,  horned  cattle 
and  sheep,  plenty  of  fish  along  the  coasts  and  in 
the  rivers,  wild  animals  and  game'in  the  forests, 
and  the  abundance,  from  the  little  trouble  of  rear- 
ing bees,  of  honey,  with  a  variety  of  the  most 
useful  minerals;  and  the  admirable  position  of 
European  Turkey.  By  justly  estimating  these 
elements,  we  may  have  a  general  idea  of  the 
great  natural  resources  and  elements  of  wealth 
and  power  which  the  Sultan  possesses  even  in 
Europe. 

Gold,  silver,  tin,  lead,  iron,  salt,  marble  (the 
latter  very  fine,  and  chiefly  in  Albania),  and  coal 
in  transition  strata,  are  all  found.  The  horses  of 
Albania,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia  are  much  re- 
nowned ;  which,  with  homed  cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats,  form  the  principal  riches  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  physical  aspect  of  European  Turkey  is 
exceedingly  diversified  with  arms  of  the  sea, 
islands,  rivers,  mountains,  valleys  and  woods.  It 
presents  the  fertile  plains  or  vallevs  of  Roumelia, 
or  Romania,  Bulgaria,  Servia  and  &>snia,  separated 
by  the  Balkan-Dag,  Argentine,  and  Despoto 
chains  of  mountains,  which  intersect  the  country 
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from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Adriatic,  and  the  low 
plains  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  to  the  north  of 
the  Danube,  west  of  the  Eastern  Alps,  and  south 
of  the  Carpathian  lilountains. 

The  advantages  of  the  Danube — bo  admirably, 
with  its  numerous  tributaries,  adapted  for  internal 
navigation — ought  to  have  been  of  incalculable 
value  and  importance ;  but,  by  a  recent  and  un- 
fortunate treaty,  Austria  has  madly  placed  the 
navigation  of  this  magnificent  river  under  the 
power  of  Russia.  The  Maritza  is  the  only  large  river 
falling  into  the  Archipelago,  but  there  are  several 
other  considerable  streams  flowing  through  Rou- 
melia.  The  Maritza  flows  from  the  Despoto-Dag 
(mountain),  receiving  numerous  streams,  some  of 
which  rise  in  the  Balkan,  and  watering  and 
draining  fertile  plains  until  it  falls  into  the  i^gean. 
The  cities  of  Phiilij)olis,  Adrianople,  and  several 
others,  stood  near  its  banks,  along  which,  and  in 
valleys  and  hills,  oak,  elm,  fir,  and  other  timber 
abounds. 

It  is  navigable  for  long  flat  vessels  of  250  tons, 
as  far  as  Adrianople,  except  during  the  dry  season ; 
but  always  as  far  up  as  Demotica,  about  sixty 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  Varda  and  several  other 
streams  water  or  drain  the  valley  or  valleys  ex- 
tending from  the  Gulf  of  Salonica,  north  to  the 
Despoto-Dag,  and  west  to  the  alpine  range  which 
separates  Herzegovena,  Montenegro,  and  Albania, 
from  Macedonia  and  Roumelia. 

The  Morava,  Mirza,  and  numerous  other  rivers 
flow  down  from  the  Alpe  and  Balkan,  into  the 
Danube,  and  several  large  streams  flowing  through 
Albania  and  Montenegro  fall  into  the  Adriatic. 
Every  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe  is  abundantly 
watered.  It  has  few  lakes;  that  of  (Ehrida, 
Scutari,  Yanena,  Abbenia,  and  one  or  two  in 
Boleyocia  are  the  principal. 

Were  we  to  include  Arabia,  the  Sultan's  do- 
minions in  Asia  would  extend  from  the  Black 
Sea,  south  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  Red  Sea,  and 
Indian  Ocean ;  a  region  of  far  greater  surface  than 
the  British  possessions  and  dependencies  in  India. 
His  power,  however,  may  be  considered  as  com- 
pletely overthrown  in  Arabia,  where  he  has  long 
been  acknowledged  only  as  the  head  of  the 
Mohamedan  religion,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Pope  of  Rome  is  looked  up  to  by  the  Catholics  of 
Switzerland  or  Germany.  Even  this  acknowledg- 
ment ceaises  on  his  losing  possession  of  the  holy 
cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  The  Ottoman 
empire,  still  of  vast  magnitude,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  only  including  Asia  Minor,  traversed 
by  the  Taurus  mountains ;  Syria,  in  which  is  the 
lofty  range  of  Lebanon ;  Armenia,  over  which  rise 
the  ramifications  of  the  Caucasus  and  Taunis ;  the 
lower  basins  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  which 
inclose  the  regions  of  Kurdistan,  a  mountainous 
country  bordering  on  Persia,  El-djezirech  and  the 
fertile  plain  of  Irak-Araby. 

The  races  of  inhabitants  under  the  present  and 
ci'devaru  Ottoman  empire  are  nnmerous,  and  no 
greater  error  can  be  entertained  than  to  consider 
all  those  who  profess  the  Mohamedan  religion 
Turks.  The  absence  of  oflicial  returns,  the  inter- 
nal dissensions,  and  the  plague,  cholera,  &c,  leave 


ns  no  data  on  which  we  can  rely  with  confidence 
in  respect  to  the  population. 

The  superficies  and  population  of  the  Turkish 
empire  are  by  Balbi  and  various  authors  com- 
piled as  follow : 


English  iqaare 
miles. 

Popaktian. 

Turkey  in  Europe 

ServU 

Wallachia  

MoldaTia    

Arabia     

Asia  Minor  and  Syria    

Egypt,  including  part  of  the 
Arab  countrj  and  100,000 
Arabs 

139,000 

12,000 

28,700 

16,100 

410.000 

2n,CK)0 

489,000 

7,100.ono 

970,000 

450,tiDi) 

12,000,000 

10,500,OUL» 

3,100,CtX) 

Total 

],304,8(W 

34,600,000 

The  Koran  forms  not  only  the  religious  but  the 
civil  and  political  code  of  the  Ottoman  empire ; 
and  the  Sultan,  being  regarded  as  the  successor  of 
the  ancient  Caliphs,  is  invested  thereby  with  abso- 
lute power.  The  Sultan  has  not,  at  least  for  the 
last  two  centuries,  personally  exercised  the  au- 
thorities witli  which  he  is  empowered,  but  has  two 
lieutenants,  who  are  supposed  to  represent  him.- 

The  first,  or  Mufti  (Sheik-ul -Islam),  is  chief  of 
the  ministers  of  religion  and  law,  who  are  named 
Oulemas,  or  learned  men.  He  is  chief  interpreter 
of  the  Koran,  gives  legal  opinions  (fetwa)  to  the 
Sultan,  and  nominates  to  places  in  religion  and  law. 
Those  of  religion  have,  however,  been  all  anbor- 
dinate  to  the  civil  authorities ;  but  the  MofU,  or 
Sheik-ul-Islam,  seems  to  have,  with  his  Oulemas,  an 
extraordinary  ascendancy  over  the  more  liberal 
and  civil  functionaries^  many  of  whom  have  been 
displaced  by  his  advice. 

The  second,  or  Grand  Vizier,  directs  the  civil 
and  military  government  Under  the  late  Saltan, 
the  place  of  Grand  Vizier  was  hold  by  the  sove- 
reign.   The  present  Sultan  has  restored  the  office. 

Under  the  orders  of  these  two  great  dignitaries 
arc  all  the  functionaries  of  the  empire.  The  othor 
ministers  are  the  Keis  Effendi,  for  foreign  afiairs ; 
Iftcrdar,  for  interior  affairs,  finance,  and  trade; 
Seroskier,  commander-in-chief  of  the  army ; 
Capitan  Pacha,  or  admiral  of  the  fleet  Tho^e 
most  intrusted  in  the  administrative  affairs  are 
tlie  pachas. 

The  word  pacha,  or  bashaw,  is  of  Turkish 
origin,  and  signifies  chief.  It  is  equally  the  title 
of  the  Grand  Vizier  and  of  the  Capitan  Pacha;  but 
the  title  is  more  general  in  its  application  to  tho 
governors  of  provinces.  Of  these  there  are  three 
classes,  regulated  according  to  the  extent  of  coan- 
try  committed  to  their  jurisdiction ;  and  they  re- 
ceive as  an  emblem  of  authority  a  queue  or  t^il 
o/  horse-hair,  suspended  at  the  end  of  a  pike,  t£r* 
minated  by  a  gilded  pummel.  The  pachas  of  the 
first  rank  have  three  tails,  those  of  the  second  two. 
and  those  of  the  third  one.  The  usage  of  these 
tails  is  of  Tartaric  origin. 

*  The  litt«  Sultan  Mahmoud  and  his  two  aoaii  were  the  od2t 
male  remnants  of  this  aneient  line,  with  the  eziatcnee  of 
which  the  Turiu  heUeve  their  nation  to  be  ideattAed.  The 
preient  Sultan  Medjid  haa  a  numeroua  progeny  by  hit  manv 
wives.  Hia  brother,  Abdul-Auis,  is  eonaiaered  a  bold  ana 
ambitious  young  man. 
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The  aasemblage  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  Mofbi, 
Capitan  Pacha,  Reis  Effendi,  and  all  the  adminis- 
trative chiefs  in  council,  form  the  supreme  coun- 
cil of  the  empire  or  divan :  this  word  is  of  Arabic 
origin  and  signifies  assembly. 

The  government  divides  the  subjects  of  the 
Sultan  into  two  distinct  classes — viz.,  Mussulmans, 
who  pretend  to  represent  the  original  conquerors ; 
and  those  not  Mussulmans,  as  Christians,  Jews  and 
Pagans,  who  are  considered  to  represent  the  con- 
quered. The  subjects  not  Mussulmans  are  called 
by  the  general  name  of  Rayas,  an  Arab  word 
which  signifies  flock.  The  law  has  always  placed 
them  beneath  the  Mussulmans.  They  have,  how- 
ever, enjoyed,  and  still  retain,  certain  privi- 
leges ;  for  example,  in  localities  where  they  are 
numerous  they  form  a  community,  presided  over 
by  one  of  themselves,  called  Primate. 

Slavery,  as  it  existed  at  all  times  in  the  East, 
prevails  extensively  in  all  Mussulman  countries. 
It  is,  however,  an  admitted  principle  that  a  free- 
born  Mussulman  cannot  be  a  slave,  although  in 
political  liberty  all,  even  the  Sultan,  may  be  con- 
sidered little  more  than  in  bondage.  A  slave  on 
embracing  Islamism  is  usually  emancipated.  The 
Turks,  as  well  as  Asiatics  in  general,  have  always 
slaves  of  both  sexes,  either  to  relieve  themselves 
from  all  laborious  functions  or  to  gratify  sen- 
suality. There  is  hardly  a  Mussulman  who  can 
afford  the  expense  that  has  not  a  female  slave  to 
partake  of  his  bed,  and  some  have  ten,  and  even 
more.  This  Eastern  indulgence  is  even  common 
in  those  countries  both  to  Ohristians  and  Jews. 
Slaves  in  Turkey  are  either  persons  bom  in  that 
condition  or  individuals  taken  in  war,  or  fre- 
quently children  who  are  bought  from  their  un- 
natural parents.  The  number  of  slaves  is  sup- 
posed to  diminish  ;  for  the  Ottoman  Government 
has  for  some  time  observed  great  humanity  towards 
prisoners  of  war.  Georgia,  formerly  a  favourite 
market  for  purchasing  young  girls,  being  now 
iu  the  power  of  Russia,  the  latter  presents  obstacles 
to  Georgian  parents  selling  their  children.  Beau- 
tiful Circassian  girls  (though  with  difficulty,  on 
account  of  the  Russian  frontier)  are  still  purchased, 
and  carried  for  sale  to  Constantinople.  Slaves 
while  in  bondage  have  no  civil  rights,  but  they  have 
sometimes  become  Pachas  and  Grand  Viziers. 

Sudden  elevations  to  power,  and  as  sudden  dis- 
grace and  assassination,  have  always  been  fre- 
quent in  the  history  of  the  Ottoman  Government. 
Birth  confers  no  privilege  or  rank,  except  in  the 
family  of  the  Sultan.  All  other  Mussulmans  are 
equal  in  the  religion  of  the  Koran,  and  all  Rayas 
are  inferior. 

The  Ottoman  empire,  in  its  vast  augmentation 
by  Buccessive  conquests,  did  not  establish  its 
general  government  in  all  the  conquered  states. 
The  Crimea,  Transylvania,  the  regencies  of  Tunis, 
Tripoli  and  Algiers,  retained  their  particular 
governments  :  several  even,  on  receiving  the 
governor  named  by  the  Sultan,  insisted  on  dis- 
tinct local  institutions.  Bosnia  is  still  divided 
into  hereditary  Captainships,  in  which  the  Titu- 
lars united  in  corps  represent  the  country.  There 
are  some  provinces  where  there  are  still  feudal  or 


lordly  families  whose  power  has  existed  for  several 
centuries,  and  who  have  always  maintained  their 
possessions.  The  Ghaurini  family  have  possessed, 
since  1427,  several  villages  in  Macedonia.  A 
part  of  the  neighbouring  country  of  Angora^  in 
Asia  Minor,  appertains  to  the  family  of  Tchapan- 
Oglon ;  and  a  section  of  the  country  of  Pergama 
to  that  of  Kara-Osma-Oglon.  Several  towns  are 
the  property  of  certain  dignitaries :  for  example, 
the  illustrious  Athens  formed  a  fief  attached  to 
the  office  of  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs  of  the  seraglio. 

The  Sultans  anciently  exercised  their  authority 
personally,  and  marched  at  the  head  of  their 
armies ;  but  for  the  last  two  centuries  the  princes 
of  the  Ottoman  family  have  been  confined  by  the 
sovereign  to  the  seraglio,  without  intermeddling 
or  officiating  in  affairs  of  state  ;  so  that  when 
they  succeeded  to  power  they  found  themselves 
strangers  to  all  the  details  of  government;  and 
consequently  all  affairs  have  been  conducted  by 
viziers  and  other  ministers,  while  the  Sultans  have 
lived  amidst  their  women  and  eunuchs. 

The  governors  of  provinces,  especially  those 
distant  from  the  seat  of  the  empire,  have  always 
taken  extensive  advantage  of  the  negligence  of 
their  sovereign.  Places  were  and  are  bought  with 
money;  and  the  governors,  being  invested  with 
the  civil  and  military  authority,  not  only  amass 
great  treasures,  but  sometimes  make  war  between 
themselves,  as  between  enemies.  When  the  late 
Sultan  Mahmoud  II.  became  sultan  in  1808,  the 
vast  government  of  Bagdad  had  been  more  than 
fifty  years  in  the  hands  of  pachas,  who  had  be- 
queathed it  from  one  to  the  other.  The  famous 
Ali  Pacha  of  Janina,  not  being  content  with  havuig 
obtained  for  his  son  the  government  of  a  part  of 
GreecjS  proper,  conquered  several  towns  of 
Albania,  which  he  added  to  his  pachalic. 

The  municipal  institutions  of  Turkey  have  been 
greatly  extolled.  Those  local  governments  are  no 
doubt  among  the  best  in  the  empire,  as  far  as  they 
are  elective  and  have  the  power  to  assess  the  taxes 
which  the  communities  are  compelled  to  levy ;  but 
as  far  as  our  information  goes,  their  merits  have 
been  greatly  overrated ;  they  are  signalised  quite  as 
much  by  mismanagement  and  oppression  as  by 
wisdom  and  justice. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  weakness  in  the 
Ottoman  Government,  and  of  the  anarchy  which 
prevailed  in  the  administration,  was  the  insubordi- 
nation and  arrogance  of  the  Janazaries. 

The  Janazaries,  created  in  the  14th  century, 
were  named  from  two  Turkish  words,  which  sig- 
nify new  troops.  They  were  at  first  chosen  from 
among  young  Christian  prisoners  taken  in  Bosnia, 
Albania  and  Bulgaria,  the  natives  of  which  were 
naturally  robust  and  martial.  It  was  decreed  that 
they  should  not  marry,  be  constantly  under  arms, 
and  that  they  should  at  all  times  be  under  the 
absolute  orders  of  the  Sultan.  When  Europe  had 
no  permanent  standing  armies,  the  Janazaries  were 
greatly  superior  to  troops  suddenly  raised.  The 
Janazary  had  numerous  privileges,  and  the  reve- 
nues of  very  considerable  estates  were  assigned  to 
this  dangerous  force.  The  first  people  in  Turkey 
were  soon  eager  to  have  their  favourites  admitted 
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into  that  privileged  corps,  and  the  rank  of  Jana- 
zary  became  in  time  hereditary. 

Meanwhile  Europe  formed  regular  armies,  and 
from  that  time  the  Janazaries  were  generally 
unable  to  compete  with  the  Christian  forces. 

The  Saltans,  at  divers  epochs,  attempted  to  re- 
place the  Janazaries  by  more  docile  troops ;  but 
abuses  had  so  long  taken  root  among  his  subjects, 
that  individuals  of  all  classes  opposed  the  Sultan, 
several  of  whom  were  strangled  by  the  Janazaries. 

The  late  sovereign,  on  succeeding  to  power, 
found  his  empire  in  a  very  dangerous  and  weak 
condition.  Several  of  the  pachas  had  rendered 
themselves  nearly  independent,  and  the  spirit  of 
anarchy  had  disordered  the  greatest  part  of  the 
population.  Terrified  by  the  misfortunes  of  his 
predecessors,  he  at  first  observed  the  greatest  cir- 
cumspection. "  He  conducted  himself,*'  observes 
Balbi,  "with  mildness  to  those  who  were  only 
wavering;  he  confirmed  or  opposed  one  to  the 
other  of  those  who  were  not  in  a  state  to  destroy 
his  power.  Towards  those  who  seemed  untractable, 
he  had  recourse  to  the  Oriental  policy :  the  poig- 
nard,  the  prison,  or  the  cordon.  Ali  Pacha  of 
Janina,  who  did  not  dissimulate  his  projects  of 
independence,  was  exterminated  with  his  family ; 
and  ^Ibania  was  subjected  to  the  laws  of  the 
empire." 

During  the  war  against  Greece,  1826,  the  Jana- 
zaries became  turbulent,  and  the  Sultan  resolved  to 
abolish  the  institution  altogether ;  and  he  previously 
massacred  all  those  suspected  to  resist  At  Con- 
stantinople more  than  20,000  men  were  shot, 
burnt,  or  drowned.  In  imitation  of  what  had 
then  been  successfully  attempted  in  Egypt,  stand- 
ing regular  troops  were  then  enrolled. 

By  the  treaty  of  the  14th  September,  1829,  the 
Russians  have  been  acknowledged  masters  of 
Anapa,  and  of  all  the  north  coast  of  the  Black  Sea, 
from  the  month  of  the  Danube  to  that  of  Batoumi ; 
also  of  the  strongholds  of  Wallachia,  Moldavia, 
and  Silistria,  until  the  Sultan  had  discharged  the 
stipulated  contributions.  Wallachia,  Moldavia, 
and  Servia,  have  re-obtained  local  administrations ; 
Qreece  has  effected  independence,  and  the  Chris- 
tians of  Bulgaria  have  been  allowed  the  right  of 
submitting  their  grievances  to  the  Russian  consuls. 
Mehemet  Ali,  Pacha  of  Egypt,  who  had  accorded 
to  his  son  Ibrahim  the  government  of  Jedda  and 
a  part  of  Arabia  as  a  recompense  for  his  zeal 
against  the  Wahhabites,  received  the  government 
of  the  important  island  of  Crete  as  a  compensation 
for  bis  sacrifices  in  the  Grecian  war ;  finally,  the 
regency  of  Algiers,  which,  like  Tripoli  and  Tunis, 
had  by  tribute  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Saltan,  has  passed  under  the  domination  of 
France.  One  of  the  most  efficacious  measures  which 
the  late  Sultan  has  taken  to  abridge  the  power  of 
the  pachas  was  the  separation  of  the  civil  from 
the  military  authorities.  He  also  abolished  the 
barbarous  privileges  of  confiscation ;  the  prospect 
of  which  frequently  led  to  the  innocent  con- 
demnation and  execution  of  rich  individuals. 
During  the  last  war,  the  notables  of  all  the 
provinces  were  invited  to  Constantinople  to  de- 
liberate on  the  situation  of  the  empire ;  a  college 


of  medicine  and  military  and  naval  schools  had 
been  founded ;  and  in  imitation  of  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt,  the  Saltan  sent  to  Paris  several  young 
Turks  to  be  educated.  The  military  and  naval 
regulations  of  France  have  also  been  translated 
into  Turkish. 

By  an  edict  he  declared  ''  all  his  sabjects,  of 
whatever  religion  they  may  be,  and  to  whatever 
class  they  n3ay  belong,  equal  before  the  law  and 
subjected  to  the  same  code."  Difference  of  religion 
is  declared  in  this  decree  '*to  be  an  a&ir  of 
conscience  which  only  concerns  God."  "  Hence- 
forth the  magistrate  cannot  inflict  any  punishment 
on  the  Rayas  without  the  consent  of  the  Primate  to 
which  they  belong.  As  to  the  Islands  and  other 
places  exclusively  occupied  by  ChrisUans,  who  are 
still  under  the  immediate  authority  of  the  Saltan, 
the  Turkish  governors  shall  be  obliged  to  submit 
all  their  acts  to  the  approbation  of  the  Primats. 
The  inhabitants  cannot  be  judged  but  by  their  own 
laws ;  they  shall  never  be  withdrawn  from  their 
own  natural  judges.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Island  of  Hamos  shall  not  have  a  Torkis 
Cadi  (judge  or  governor)  in  their  island.  They 
shall  be  free  to  demand  a  Greek,  their  countryman, 
to  govern  them.  Tliey  ore  also  permitted  to  carry 
a  particular  flag,  in  which  may  be  introduced  the 
cross." 

The  Ottomans,  in  their  conmiercial  regulations, 
adopted  the  extreme  reverse  of  the  Spanish  &lla- 
cies  for  enriching  and  aggrandising  a  nation.  If 
Spain  determined  to  admit  nothing  produced  by 
any  other  country  than  her  own  colonies,  Turkey 
seized  upon  the  fanciful  idea  of  becoming  rich,  pros- 
perous and  mighty,  by  letting  nothing  go  out  of, 
and  letting  everything  come  freely  into,  her  domin- 
ions :  a  very  acquisitive  legislation,  traly !  Pity 
for  the  Turks,  its  advantageous  ri^isation  was, 
and  shall  ever  be,  impossible.  We  must  give  if 
we  mean  honestly  to  receive ;  and  ''buy  as  well  as 
sell"  is  a  commercial  maxim  that  will  for  ever  hold 
true.  It  requires  little  more  than  a  full  knowledge 
of  how  this  maxim  is  to  be  judiciously  put  into 
practice  to  legislate  for  trade  or  negotiate  the  best 
possible  treaty  of  international  commerce. 

Turkey,  therefore,  gave  up,  at  least  tacitly,  as 
hopeless,  receiving  all  foreign  products,  and  gave 
none  of  her  own  in  return,  and  would  not  give  a 
temperance  pledge  to  consume  none  of  the  goods 
of  other  nations.  If,  however,  they  gave  none  of 
their  own  products  in  exchange,  they  must 
either  give  gold  or  silver,  or  submit  to  Uie  anti- 
sumptuary  law  of  necessity,  not  to  use  any  of  the 
good  things  which  they  desired,  but  which  other 
countries  could  supply.  The  supply  of  gold  and 
silver  was  not  at  any  time  sufficient  to  pay  for 
foreign  commodities.  It  was,  therefore,  eitl^  all 
drained  off,  or  what  remained  was  alloyed  or 
debased  so  as  to  be  nearly  valueless,  except  in 
Turkey.  The  goods  of  other  nations,  however, 
the  Turks  would  have;  and  the  Porte,  dther 
negligently  or  by  necessity,  abandoned  the  re- 
strictions upon  trade,  except  by  a  prohibition 
of  the  exportation  of  com  and  other  articles  of 
necessary  food.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Turkish 
Government,  in  tolerance  and  hospitality,  opened 
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her  ports  and  dominions  to  the  people  and  mer- 
chandise of  all  countries.  A  moderate  tax  of  three 
per  cent  ad  valorem  on  goods,  and  a  small  an- 
chorage charge  on  ships,  formed  the  only  tax  or 
restriction  imposed  on  importation  and  navigation 
from  the  days  of  Solyman  the  Magnificent  to  the 
year  1638,  a  period  of  more  than  300  years. 

By  the  commercial  treaty  with  England  in 
1838,  all  inland  duties  on  commodities  within  the 
Turkish  dominions  were  abandoned  on  the  pay- 
ment of  nine  per  cent,  additional  on  exportation, 
together  with  the  old  three  per  cent,  which  was 
considered  the  maximum  duty  on  exports ;  and  a 
duty  of  three  per  cent,  was  also  agreed  to  be  im- 
posed on  all  imports.  Other  countries  share  the 
advantages  of  this  treaty. 

Borrowing  money  being  contrary  to  the  in- 
junctions of  the  Koran,  Turkey  has  no  national 
debt  Yet  the  whole  fiscal  system  of  the  Otto- 
mans is  vicious.  Instead  of  taxes  being  equitably 
and  judiciously  levied,  the  pachas  and  their  sub- 
ordinates impose  upon  the  towns  and  villages 
within  the  respective  pachalics  a  certain  arbitrary 
amount  of  taxes,  leaving  it  to  the  municipalities 
of  each  to  levy  those  taxes  in  such  a  way  as  they 
may  deem  fit  The  irregular  mode  in  which  the 
taxes  are  raised  has  always  constituted  one  of  the 
greatest  evils,  and  one  of  the  most  perplexing 
difficulties,  of  the  Turkish  Government. 

The  Muftis  and  Oulemas  have  recently  revived 
the  Islamic  prejudices  against  borrowing  money. 
The  Liberals  who  had  been  in  the  councils  of  the 
present  Sultan  lately  received  his  consent  to  nego- 
tiate a  loan.  It  was  effected  by  Prince  Gala- 
maki,  the  Turkish  ambassador  at  Paris,  and  caused 
great  excitement  among  capitalists  and  stock- 
jobbers. 

But  the  old  Turkish  party — the  bigoted  adhe- 
rents of  Islamism — used  this  infraction  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Koran  to  overturn  the  moderate  and 
Liberal  councillors  of  the  Sultan.  Russia  joined 
in  the  intrigue,  and  with  the  Oulemas,  or  priests 
of  Islamism,  succeeded  in  preventing  the  Sultan 
ratifying  the  loan  contracted  for  by  Prince  Cala- 
maki.  France  remonstrated,  or  pretended  to  re- 
monstrate; the  Sultan  agreed  to  pay  back  the 
money  with  interest ;  but  the  "  Coming  Emperor,'* 
claiming  for  himself  the  title  of  "  Protector  of  the 
Holy  Cities  in  Palestine,"  appears  to  refrain  from 
insisting  that  the  terms  of  the  loan  be  executed. 
The  Turkish  minister  Calamaki,  one  of  tho  class 
of  Fanaiot  Greeks  whose  families  have  for  cen- 
turies been  employed  by  the  Porte  as  public  func- 
tionaries, has  been  recalled ;  and  it  is  determined 
that  no  Christian — at  all  events  no  Greek — shall 
henceforward  hold  any  office  of  trust  under  the 
Sultan;  but  that  Mussulmen,  and  next  to  them 
Armenians,  are  to  be  employed  in  both  the  diplo- 
matic and  civil  offices  of  state. 

The  Armenians,  from  their  subserviency  to  the 
Turks,  may  be  considered  as  half  Mussulmans. 
When  Reschid  Pacha,  one  of  the  most  illustrious, 
intelligent,  and  liberal  of  the  Turkish  statesmen, 
was  removed  from  the  office  of  Grand  Vizier  last 
August,  he  was  succeeded  by  AH  Pacha,  a  man  of 
moderate  abilitiee,  yet  of  liberal  views,  especially 


with  regard  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Porte. 
The  members  of  his  Cabinet  were  also  chosen 
from  among  the  most  liberal  men  in  the  empire. 
He  was  favourably  disposed  towards  France ;  and 
M.  Lavalette,  the  French  minister,  acquired  an 
ascendancy  over  him  which  alarmed  both  Russia 
and  Austria.  M.  Lavalette,  on  his  last  returning 
to  Constantinople  in  a  90-gun  ship,  was  actually 
allowed  to  pass  the  Dardanelles ;  and  judging  it 
a  favourable  opportunity,  he  revived  on  behalf  of 
Louis  Napoleon  the  old  claim  of  France  to  the 
protectorate  of  tlie  sanctuaries  and  churches  in  the 
Holy  Land,  grounded  on  the  capitulation  of  1604, 
by  which  the  Latin  monks  were  allowed  to  reside 
in  Jerusalem,  and  to  officiate  in  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  This  privilege  was  confirmed  in 
1G35  by  Murad  IV.,  who  gave  possession  to  the 
French  monks  of  the  Grotto  of  Bethlehem,  with 
the  custody  of  the  Stone  of  Anointing,  the  leaden 
dome  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  vaults  of  Cal- 
vary, and  two  hills  near  Bethlehem. 

Although  those  concessions  were  confirmed  by 
treaties  in  1640,  1673,  and  1740,  they  were  after- 
wards disputed,  when  the  Greek  Church  acquired 
strength  under  the  protection  of  Russia,  and  when, 
on  the  burning  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  by  accident 
in  1808,  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  Greeks,  who  ex- 
cluded the  Franks  from  further  occupation. 

M.  do  Lavalette,  instructed  by  Louis  Napoleon, 
demanded  in  the  most  absolute  form  the  restora- 
tion of  those  rights  to  the  French  religious  orders. 
He  included  in  his  demand  eight  of  the  most 
famous  places  in  and  near  Jerusalem ;  the  tomb  of 
the  Virgin,  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  tho  Church 
of  Bethlehem  being  the  first  mentioned.  These 
had  been  granted  by  Reschid  Pacha,  then  Grand 
Vizier;  but  on  the  dismissal  of  Reschid,  the 
Greeks  obtained  a  counter  firman  favourable  to 
their  religious  claims. 

This  occurred  when  M.  de  Lavalette  was  absent 
in  Paris.  On  his  return  in  the  Charlemagne,  90 
guns,  screw  line-of-battle-ship,  he  demanded  not 
only  the  confirmation  of  the  loan  but  also  of  the 
exclusive  claims  granted  to  the  French  missions  in 
Palestine. 

Russia  and  Austria  secretly  opposed  his  de- 
mands; AH  Pacha  was  dismissed,  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Mahomed  AH  Pacha,  formerly  Minister  of 
Marine,  was  selected  as  a  man  opposed  to  the 
reformers,  and  supported  by  Russia. 

Amidst  the  conflicting  and  ambitious  views  of 
Russia,  Austria,  and  France,  England  appears  to 
have  been  utterly  inactive,  notwitlistanding  the  vital 
importance  to  our  navigation  and  our  Oriental 
trade  in  maintaining  the  authority  and  dignity  of 
the  Ottoman  Porte.  Our  relations  with  Turkey 
require  a  man  of  immeasurably  greater  sagacity, 
ability,  energy  and  judgment  than  the  noble  lord 
who  now  unhappily  and  unsuccessfully  presides 
over  the  foreign  department  of  the  Government 
And  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  to  the 
disparagement  of  Lord  Palmerston  while  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  never  did  this 
country  stand  higher  in  European  estimation,  how- 
ever much  he  might  be  hated  by  the  despotic 
powers  of  Europe,  than  when  he,  as  a  truly  Bri- 
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tiflh  Minister,  diflcharged  the  ardaouB  duties  of 
that  office. 

While  we  possess  onr  vast  Indian  empire,  and 
colonies  which  may  well  constitute  another  empire 
in  Australia,  the  possession  of  Egypt  by  a  friendly 
power  will  always  be  a  question  of  war  or  peace 
for  this  country.  The  dismemberment  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  would,  in  all  probability,  render 
a  war  for  the  defence  of  Egypt  inevitable  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  if  Uiat  vice-royalty  were 
attacked  either  by  France  or  Russia.  No  other 
country  would  attempt  to  invade  or  take  possession 
of  Egypt.  Under  any  circumstance  England, 
and  not  France,  and  not  Russia,  nor  even  Austria, 
must  be  the  protector  of  whoever  rules  over  the 
country,  across  which  there  must  always  be  a,^ 
uninterrupted  passage  for  all  British  subjects  to 
and  from  the  British  empire  in  the  East 


Looking  at  the  influence  of  Russia  beyond  the 
limits  of  her  own  empire  in  all  the  countries 
where  the  population  profess  the  Greek  religion, 
looking  also  at  the  collision  of  those  professing 
that  religion,  of  which  the  Emperor  is  Pontiff, 
with  those  belonging  to  the  Romish  Church,  of 
which  in  reality  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the 
"  Coming  Emperor'*  of  France  are  the  main  sup- 
porters, with  the  declining  strength  of  the  Turkish 
Mohammedans,  we  consider  that  recent  circum- 
stances, coupled  with  the  ill-constructed  govern- 
ment of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  place  the  dominions 
of  the  Sultan  in  a  state  of  great  insecurity. 

We  also  consider  that  there  never  waa  a  time 
when  England,  for  the  safety  of  her  intercourse 
with  India,  required  more  vigilant  diplomacy  at 
Constantinople,  or  a  firmer  policy  in  foreign 
afihirs  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government 
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<THB   OOHISBXHCB. 

The  conference  held  in  behalf  of  Norman 
Hamilton  was  rather  numerous,  although  not 
homogeneous,  in  the  character  of  the  individuals 
assembled.  There  was  his  brother  Henry,  Lieu- 
tenant Arnold,  Mr.  Joseph  Taylor,  John  Campbell, 
Character  Cook,  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Armstrong, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Smallbaim.  The  world  would 
not  long  hold  together  if  only  men  of  common 
character  were  to  combine  for  the  accomplishment 
of  common  purposes ;  it  is  wedged  and  interlaced 
by  parties  having  scarcely  one  feature  of  resem- 
blance in  other  matters  joining  together  for  the 
promotion  of  a  given  purpose.  Men  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  differences  **  wide  as  the  poles 
asunder ;"  but  their  children  amalgamate  at  school 
without  thinking  or  knowing  about  the  religion, 
politics  or  pursuits  of  theii:  parents,  and  thus  the 
equilibrium  of  the  social  fabric  is  maintained  ^a 
good  argument  this  against  sectarian  education). 
And  besides  this,  as  already  said,  and  as  in  the 
case  under  review,  men  themselves  dissociated  on 
all  other  topics  do  often  unite  for  some  one  given 
end ;  and  hence  an  effectual  check  is  ever  and  anon 
communicated  to  that  exclusiveness  which  is  so 
apt  to  separate  the  human  family,  and  engender 
amongst  them  feelings  of  envy,  jealousy,  and  dis- 
content. Here  on  the  present  occasion  were  a 
constitutional  lawyer  and  a  republican  mechanic, 
a  formal  Presbyterian  divine  and  a  self-called  lay 
preacher,  an  aristocratic  young  officer  and  a  utili- 
tarian country  schoolmaster,  all  united  together 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  liberation  of  a  high- 
bom  youth  in  imminent  danger  of  receiving  a 
capital  sentence  for  a  capital  crime.  For  no  other 
conceivable  purpose  would  these  six  individuals 
have  leagued  together ;  and  yet  in  this  important 
matter  they  were  all  at  one — ^not  probably  as  to  the 


means  to  be  used,  nor  as  to  their  motives  of  action, 
but  decidedly  unanimous  in  their  desire  to  avert 
the  impending  catastrophe. 

It  appeared  that,  in  accordance  with  his  promise, 
John  Campbell  had  communicated  by  post  with 
Lieutenant  Arnold,  and  with  the  minister  and 
schoolmaster  of  Grombie,  and  also  with  Mr.  Joseph 
Taylor  and  Henry  the  moment  that  the  two  last 
had  returned  to  town.  Mr.  Taylor  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  long  vacation  in  order  to  collect 
some  rents  in  the  Highlands,  and  his  clerk  Tony 
being  in  bad  odour  for  his  political  movements, 
he  had  made  him  his  companion,  with  certification 
that  if  at  any  time  thereidfter  he  the  said  Torrj 
were  again  to  intermeddle  in  the  affairs  of  the 
state,  he  Mr.  Joseph  would  cancel  his  indenture, 
and  sue  his  securities  with  interest  and  omipound 
interest  for  payment  of  the  penalty  contained  in 
said  instrunfbnt  Mr.  Joseph  had,  moreover,  some 
professional  designs  on  certain  Celtic  proprietors 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  visited  localities,  and 
therefore  did  not  wish  that  his  whereabouts  ahouhl 
be  knoMm ;  and  hence  the  inability  of  Norman  to 
discover  the  probable  time  of  his  retom  to  Edin- 
burgh. Henry  Hamilton  had  come  back  to  re- 
sume his  nominal  duties  with  Mr.  Taylor,  on  re- 
ceiving, as  has  already  been  hinted^  an  assniance 
from  that  gentleman  that  the  authmties  were 
disposed  to  wink  at  the  subordinate  acton  in  the 
recent  political  drama,  provided  they  caused  no 
farther  public  annoyance.  Character  Cook  had 
presented  himself  at  the  conference  uninvited.  He 
had  been  informed  by  Torry  of  the  relationship 
subsisting  between  the  criminal  whose  case  was  so 
much  before  the  public  and  his  own  quondam 
associate  Hamilton ;  and  having  at  the  same  time 
ascertained  that  a  meeting  was  to  be  held  at  Mrs. 
Porter*s  of  a  few  parties  interested  in  the  liberatiofi 
of  the  captive,  he^  conceiving  that  his  information 
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relative  to  Bachanan  and  the  hag  might  not  be 
unimportant,  had  made  bold  to  join  them. 

Mr.  Joseph  Taylor,  from  his  legal  knowledge 
and  general  exjperience,  was  the  first  to  deliver 
his  opinion. 

^'Ye  see,  gentlemen/'  remarked  Mr.  Joseph, 
*'  the  law  knows  no  distinction  o'  persons.  Here 
iff  the  unfortunate  young  gentleman  charged  with 
uttering,  tendering,  or  causing  to  be  uttered  or 
tendered,  forged  notes,  knowing  them  to  be  forged. 
Noo,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  When  the  indictment 
is  laid,  objections  can  be  made  to  the  major  pro- 
position ;  but  hoo  is  it  possible  to  mak'  them.  I 
have  seen  people  get  off  owing  to  a  flaw  as  to 
relevancy ;  but  the  point  o'  a  needle  wadna  get  in 
here.  '  Whereas,  by  the  laws  o'  this  and  o'  every 
weel-constituted  realm  the  uttering  of  forged  notes, 
knowing  the  same  to  be  forged,  ought  and  should 
be  punished  capitally,  yet  true  it  is,  and  of  a 
verity,  that  you  A.  B.,  <&c.'  Ye  see  the  major 
proposition  is  unassailable ;  but  can  ye  do  anything 
wi'  the  minor  ?  Primo.  Did  he  utter  the  notes  ? 
Secundo,  Did  he  know  them  to  be  forged  ?  Both 
must  be  proved  before  the  jury  can  convict.  If 
the  jury  say  "  Not  guilty,"  or  "  Not  proven,"  he 
will  escape,  and  then  he  should  gang  awa'  to  the 
colonies  till  the  sough  blaws  o'er ;  if  the  jury  say 
''Guilty,"  the  judges  maun  sentence,  and  Jock 
Heigh  maun  hang,  unless  ye  get  King  George  to 
pardon ;  and,  mind  ye,  he  never  does  that  without 
consulting  the  judges.  My  advice,  then,  is,  fee 
the  best  counsel.  I  am  willing  mysel'  to  act  as 
agent  without  fee  or  reward ;  but  in  respect  that 
it's  a  kittle  case,  and  that  I  am  no  used  wi'  cri- 
minal procedure,  as  I  have  aye  preferred  the  fac- 
torship business,  I  wad  advise  that  anither  agent 
experienced  in  that  line  should  be  appointed  along 
wi'  me  conjointly  and  severally ;  but  of  course  ye 
will  all  understand  that  he  must  be  paid,  and  that 
I  incur  no  responsibility  in  respect  of  any  bill  of 
charges  that  he  may  tender." 

*'Ibeg,"  interposed  Arnold,  ''that  there  may 
be  no  scruples  as  to  cost.  Let  the  highest  legal 
assistance  be  obtained,  and  I  shall  guarantee  the 
payment,  whatever  it  amounts  to." 

"  I  was  going  to  say  the  same  thing,"  added 
Smallbaim. 

*'  An  officer  unknown,  and  a  dominie  well- 
known,"  thought  Mr.  Joseph,  "  pretty  like  secu- 
rities !  Aweel,  gentlemen  (this  audible),  I  thocht 
it  but  richt  to  inform  you ;  and  in  any  sma'  minute 
that  I  may  draw  o'  this  meeting  I  shall,  of  course, 
mention  the  caveat  that  I  pat  in  with  regard  to  ex- 
pense. It's  always  best  to  do  things  in  a  business- 
like manner.     What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Campbell  ?" 

"  I  quite  concur,"  replied  honest  John,  "  in  all 
that  Mr.  Tay4or  has  proposed.  What  he  advises  is, 
humanly  speaking,  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done  to 
save  this  ill-fated  youth  from  an  ignominious  and, 
without  doubt,  an  undeserved  end ;  but  while  you 
use  the  means  with  earthly  judges,  and  with  mortal 
kings,  I  wad  have  ye  to  lift  up  your  thochts  to  the 
Judge  of  ally  and  to  Him  by  whom  kings  reign 
and  princes  decree  justice.  Effort  and  prayer 
should  go  hand  in  hand,  and  what  He  has  put 
together  no  man  should  rend  asunder." 


Mr.  Joseph  had  the  reputation  of  occasionally 
posting  his  ledger  on  Bunday  afternoons ;  and  he 
took  a  dry  pinch  of  snuff  when  the  pious  proposal 
of  the  future  missionary  was  enunciated. 

"  What  can  I  do  ?"  asked  our  old  friend  Poker, 
vacantly.  "  The  laird  (meaning  the  Hon.  Jasper) 
put  me  out  of  the  cxistle  in  a  way  that  I  had  not 
been  used  to  since  the  days  that  1  was  a  tutor,  and 
I  said  then  that  he  should  seek  me  before  I  sought 
him;  but  if  it  would  do  any  good,  1  would  go  to 
him  this  moment,  and  plead  for  Master  Norman 
on  my  knees,  even  as  Jonathan  pleaded  with  Saul 
for  David.     See  Second  Kings,  chapter  — " 

"  My  dear  sir,"  interposed  the  ever-prudent 
Smallbaim,  "  there  is  time  enough  for  that  yet ; 
just  wait  a  little." 

Poker  acquiesced  with  much  docility,  and 
quietly  resumed  his  chair. 

"  I  think  the  schoolmaster  is  quite  richt,"  said 
Mr.  Joseph.  "  His  honour  will  be  kittle  to  deal 
wi'  in  this  matter ;  and  in  respect  that  he  will  be 
very  unwilling  to  take  any  hand  in  it,  I  think  it 
will  be  as  weel  to  refrain  from  trying  him  until 
every  other  resource  has  failed.  Besides,  I'm  no 
very  sure  that  he  has  any  government  influence. 
His  brother  the  Earl  might  have  some ;  but  it  is 
such  a  terrible  thing  to  have  a  nephew  that  is 

going  to  be I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Henry, 

I  forgot  ye  were  here — that,  in  short,  the  Earl 
might  also  be  unwilling  to  interfere." 

"Then,  sir,  to  settle  about  immediate  measures," 
remarked  Arnold,  "  will  you  undertake  to  engage 
counsel  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  rejoined  Mr.  Joseph,  "  I  wad  pro- 
pose Harry  Erskine;  he's  maybe  no  the  man 
that  I  wad  recommend  for  a  civil  action,  but  for 
a  criminal  one  he's  the  very  man  for  confounding 
witnesses  and  bullyragging  a  jury." 

"  It  was  him  that  spoke  against  John  Oliver," 
groaned  Poker,  "  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
1783." 

"  Whist !  whist,  Mr.  Armstrong !"  said  Small- 
baim. 

'*  I  said  before,"  resumed  Mr.  Joseph,  without 
heeding  the  interruption,  "that  I  wad  need  a 
coadjutor,  and  a  better  could  not  be  got  than  my 
neebor  William  Middletou.  He  has  done  twa  or 
three  foul  things  to  me,  but — gi'e  the  deil  his  due — 
he's  a  capital  criminal  agent;  and  as  I  am  already  an 
agent  and  factor  for  his  honour,  Mr.  Jasper,  it  wad  be 
as  weel  that  a*  proceedings  were  conducted  in  Mid- 
dleton*s  name ;  there's  no  saying  but  his  honour 
micht  funk  if  he  kent  that  I  was  openly  taking  up 
this  case.  There's  no  a  better  roan  in  the  three 
Lothians  than  Mr.  Jasper  Hamilton,  but  he  has 
his  ain  way,  and  doesna  do  to  be  contered ;  ilka 
body  has  their  way,  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  I'm  sure 
ye'll  ken  by  this  time  that  he  has  his." 

"  Unstable  thou  aa  water,  even  like  unto  Heuben 
of  old,"  muttered  the  minister,  who,  dull  to  ex- 
cess, could  yet  see  that  the  lawyer  was  hedging. 

"  Bless  me !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Joseph,  "  wad  ye 
ha'e  a  man  to  pit  his  head  into  the  lion's  mouth  ? 
Your  kirk,  Mr.  Armstrong,  is  safe  as  lang  as  a 
stanc  o't  remains;  and  even  if  it  was  doon,  a 
decreet  arbitral  o'  the  Court  o'  Teinds  wad  pit  it 
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up  again ;  but  I  dinna  have  my  clients  fastened 
to  me  wi'  a  chain  and  padlock." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Smallbairn,  "  we  underetand 
that  Mr.  Erskine  is  to  be  counsel,  and  this  Mr. 
Middleton  agent,  and  that  you  will  give  both  your 
best  advice." 

''  Sub  rosa,  be  it  remembered ;  and  being  thus 
extra-judicial,  no  responsibility  is  to  be  incurred  ; 
and  if  any  after-application  is  to  be  made  to  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Jasper,  my  name  is  not,  without  my  own  con- 
sent in  writing,  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  proceed- 
ings. I  am  as  anxious  as  any  one  of  you  to  save 
the  young  man's  life,  but  business  forms  must  be 
observed." 

"  Then,  sir,  are  you  satisfied  ?"  inquired  Lieu- 
tenant Arnold  of  Smallbairn,  whom  he  regarded 
as  the  most  intelligent  person  in  the  company, 
Henry  Hamilton  being  well-nigh  speechless  from 
grief,  while  the  effectiveness  of  the  others  seemed 
greatly  influenced  by  professional  predilections. 
As  for  Character  Cook,  he  seemed  to  be  ignored 
by  the  officer. 

"  I  am  satisfied,  sir,"  replied  the  schoolmaster, 
*'  but  I  must  see  you  again."  Smallbairn  indicating 
by  this  that  he  also  had  detected  in  Arnold  a  mind 
more  congenial  to  his  own  than  he  had  observed 
in  the  others. 

"Then  I  suppose  that  is  all,"  observed  Mr. 
Joseph,  reaching  out  one  hand  to  Henry,  while 
with  the  other  he  attempted  to  reach  his  hat 

"  All,  is  it?"  cried  Character  Cook.  "  And  have 
ye  been  bletherin*  here  for  an  hour  only  jist  to  say 
that  ye  will  employ  a  lawyer's  advocate  to  plead 
the  young  fellow's  cause  ?  If  that  is  a'  that  ye're 
to  do,  he'll  hang  aa  high  as  Haman,  or  Gilderoy, 
or  any  of  your  covenanting  heroes  in  the  Grass- 
market,  John  Cawmil.  If  ye  are  to  do  no  more 
than  ye  have  spoken  about,  jist  at  once  suppose 
him  hanged — it  will  save  a  great  deal  o'  round- 
about work.  Sharpnose  is  determined  to  pull  up 
somebody  for  this  forgery-business,  and  Braxfield 
hangs  everybody  that  Sharpnose  brings  within  the 
reach  o'  his  paw.  The  Lord  Advocate  will  ha- 
rangue, and  Braxfield  will  harangue,  and  the  jury 
will  believe  every  word  t^at  they  say,  altho' 
Harry  Erskine  should  fa'  down  on  his  knees  before 
them.  Look  what  they  did  to  Muir,  and  Palmer, 
and  Skirving,  and  their  crime  wasna  half  so  serious 
as  this.  I  thocht  whaun  I  cam'  here  that  there 
was  to  be  some  plan  for  breaking  the  jail,  or  some- 
thing spirited  o'  that  kind ;  but  whaunever  I  saw 
the  company  I  kent  boo  it  wad  end.  A  minister 
and  twa  half  anes,  a  lawyer  and  a  sodger  I  My 
conscience,  Harry  I  boo  the  deevil  could  ye  expek 
sic  a  crew  to  devise  onv  sensible  plan  for  the  escape 
o'  a  criminal  ?  Gospel,  law,  and  the  military !  If 
me,  and  you,  and  Torry  had  met  theg^ther,  we 
micht  ha'e  fallen  on  something  to  the  purpose ;  but 
here's  John  Campbell  and  the  minister  o'  Grom- 
bie — Lord,  what  are  they  good  for  ?  And  there's 
Mr.  Taylor :  if  it  had  been  a  sma'  debt  summons 
against  ony  land-louper,  I  daur  say  he  is  as  good 
as  his  necbors ;  but  to  save  a  man  frae  the  gallows, 
ye  micht  as  weel  think  o'  a  hen.  And  as  for  this 
young  officer,  I  daresay  if  a  body  had  him  o'er  a 
botde  o'  ale,  something  micht  be  made  o'  him ;  but 


in  a  company  like  this,  nothing  can  be  done  wi* 
him,  or  ony  ither  Christian.  There's  not  one  o' 
you  ever  had  the  discretion  to  speer  my  advice ; 
but  I  will  act  for  mysel',  and  dang  me  if  I  don't 
do  more  good  than  you  a'  put  thegether." 

Character  immediately  put  on  his  hat  at  the 
usual  angle,  and,  giving  it  the  accustomed  empha- 
tic slap,  left  the  astonished  company,  not  one  of 
whom  had  been  able  to  interpose  a  single  word  in 
the  course  of  his  vehement  and  characteristic  ad- 
dress. It  took  a  few  minutes  before  they  had  time 
to  collect  their  disturbed  ideas ;  and,  indeed.  Cha- 
racter had  banged  one  door  after  another,  and  bis 
retreating  footsteps  were  heard  outside,  before  any 
one  of  the  confederates  thought  of  addreaaing  his 
fellows. 

"  If  that  fellow  is  to  take  part  in  our  proceed- 
ings," said  Mr.  Joseph,  "  1  for  one  protest  against 
being  held  liable  for  any  consequences  that  may 
follow  hereon.  I  will  do  nothing  except  what  is 
lawful  and  constitutional ;  I  have  every  desire  to 
save  the  young  man's  neck,  but,  most  assuredly, 
not  at  the  expense  of  my  own." 

"  It  appears  to  me,"  observed  Poker,  thinking 
aloud,  "  that  the  man  who  has  left  is  too  violent, 
and  those  who  have  stopped  behind  are  too 
cautious." 

''I  have  a  meeting  o'  creditors  at  half-past 
three,"  said  Mr.  Joseph.  "  Bless  me !  boo  quick 
time  does  run  awa'  1    Good  morning,  gentlemen.'* 

"  It  is  also  time  that  I  was  off,"  renuirked  John 
Campbell.  ''  I  hope,  gentlemen,  that  your  laboois 
will  have  a  happy  issue ;  but  let  moderate  counsels 
rule  you,  and,  above  all,  trust  not  to  your  own 
strength,  nor  lean  on  your  own  understanding. 
Farewell." 

Arnold  and  Smallbairn  exchanged  significant 
looks  after  Taylor  and  Campbell  had  left  Poker 
and  Henry  were  regarded  by  neither  as  any  bar 
to  free  interchange  of  thought :  but  whoi  sugges- 
tions of  an  extreme  character  present  themselTes 
to  the  mind,  or  even  when  they  have  proceeded  so 
far  as  to  be  hovering  on  the  lips,  we  rather  like  to 
assent  to  than  to  propose  strong  measures. 

^'  I  am  an  older  man  and  a  schoolmaster,"  cogi- 
tated Bmallbaim ;  '*  why  does  not  that  spirited 
young  officer  say  at  once  that  something  of  the 
kind  proposed  by  that  curious  man  is  the  best 
course  after  all  ?' 

**  I  am  an  officer  in  the  army,"  thought  Arnold, 
''  and  cannot  be  expected  to  advocate  breaking  into 
prisons;  but  that  schoolmaster's  eye  brightened 
when  the  idea  was  broached,  and  I  am  sure  lie  is 
prepared  for  something  of  the  kind ;  why  does  be 
not  speak  out  ?" 

"  Well,  sir?"  queried  SmaUbaim. 

"  Well  ?"  replied  Arnold. 

Silence  then  ensued,  and  the  two  were  aa  &r 
advanced  as  ever. 

Poker's  thoughts  assumed,  at  this  precise  junc- 
ture an  audible  form,  and  fortunately  they  were 
germain  to  the  subject  in  hand.  "  If,"  said  the 
reverend  gentleman  in  his  address  to  vacancy,  **  if 
there  be  no  other  way  of  escape  after  sentence  of 
death  is  passed,  I  say  break  the  prison  by  all 
means." 
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"And  I  say  so,  too/*  exclaimed  Smallbaini 
boldly. 

'^  £ut  I  do  not  say  the  same,"  continued  Arnold. 

"  What,  sir,  you  a  military  man,  and  not  run 
some  hazard  for  your  friend  ?" 

"  I  say,  try  escape  before  sentence ;  because  after 
that  he  will  be  more  strictly  guarded  than  he  can 
be  now.     Does  that  satisfy  you?" 

'* It  does,  it  does,"  cried  Smallbairn.  "I  thought 
you  were  of  the  right  sort.  But  what  strange  man 
was  that,  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  spoke  so  freely  ?" 

"  His  name  is  Cook,"  replied  Henry  ;  "  he  is  a 
shoemaker." 

''  Can  he  be  trusted  ?"  asked  Arnold. 

"  Most  thoroughly ;  I  shall  go  for  him,  if  you 
wish  it — ^he  lives  hard  by." 

"Do,  by  all  means,"  said  the  young  officer 
eagerly.  '*  And  now,  sir,"  turning  to  Smallbairn, 
"while  Mr.  Hamilton  is  away  for  our  warlike 
adviser,  could  you  contrive  to  get  rid  of  your 
friend  ?  He  has  a  dangerous  custom  of  thinking 
aloud ;  *and  in  an  enterprise  such  as  this,  an  open 
ear  and  a  shut  mouth  are  indispensably  necessary." 

"I  can  easily  manage  him,"  answered  the 
schoolmaster. 

A  bundle  of  Henry  Hamilton's  obsolete  law- 
papers  lay  upon  a  table ;  and  thither  Shovel  in- 
vited his  principal. 

"  Ye  see  those  papers,  Mr.  Armstrong ;  just 
look  over  them  and  try  if  you  can  find  anything 
that  bears  on  the  case  of  our  young  friend.  If 
you  do,  here  is  pen  and  ink,  note  down  whatever 
strikes  you  as  important." 

Poker  sat  down  with  alacrity,  and  in  five 
minutes  was  profoundly  buried  amongst  the  docu- 
ments, and,  of  course,  became  unconscious  of  all 
that  was  passing  around .  The  muniments  amongst 
which  he  groped  contained  as  much  information 
regarding  the  subject  in  hand  as  the  inscriptions 
on  the  obelisks  at  Thebes :  but  the  end  was  gained, 
and  tliat  was  enough.  Let  no  smile  be  raised  at 
the  expense  of  poor  Poker  for  the  deception  thus 
practised  on  him.  Boswell,  who  professed  to  be 
a  wiser  man,  was  treated  after  a  similar  fashion  as 
his  simple  countryman.  When  sailing  amongst 
the  Hebrides,  a  storm  arose,  and  the  friend  of 
Paoli  was  interfering  with  the  sails  with  an  ex- 
pertness  that  threatened  to  create  mischief. 
"  Here,  you !"  roared  a  sailor,  "  hold  on  by  this 
rope  till  I  tell  you  to  hoist  the  sail."  The  bio- 
grapher of  Johnson  took  hold  of  the  rope,  but  it 
was  a  rigid  one ;  and  he  held  on  in  momentary 
expectation  of  the  desired  signal,  which  of  course 
was  never  given ;  and  thus  the  '*  land-lubber"  was 
kept  out  of  harm's  way. 

"  He  has  the  truest  heart  that  ever  beat,"  whis- 
pered Smallbairn ;  "  but  he  is  getting  more  and 
more  absent  every  day." 

Henry  returned  with  the  intelligence  that 
Character  Cook  could  not  be  found ;  but  the  trio 
had  not  been  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour  engaged 
in  deliberation  ere  the  man  of  leather  entered — a 
triumphant  leer  being  decidedly  prominent  on  his 
sallow  face. 

"1  knew  ye  would  send  for  me;  but  hark, 
brother  ;  is  the  coast  clear  ?" 
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We  all  three  stand  pledged  to  this.  Let 
Taylor  try  all  he  can  with  law  in  his  own  way ; 
but  our  own  idea  is  to  use  stratagem,  or  even  force, 
for  escape  from  prison.  That  is  what  we  have 
resolved  on,"  said  Arnold. 

"And  that  mushroom,  there?"  inquired  the 
Character,  pointing  to  the  pastor  of  Groombie. 

"He  does  not  hear  one  word  that  you  say," 
replied  Smallbairn.  "  And  now  for  your  news,  for 
I  see  that  you  have  some  to  communicate." 

"  You  have  resolved  on  prison-breaking,  have 
you  ?"  asked  Character  gravely.  "  I  am  sorry  for 
yon ;  you  must  have  neither  part  nor  lot  in  any 
trick  of  the  kind." 

"  Why  not  ?"  was  Arnold's  eager  question. 

"  The  thing's  done  already  '." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  he  has  escaped  ?" 
shouted  forth  the  three  in  simultaneous  inquiry. 

"Not  exactly  that;  but  he  has  the  tool,  and 
that  is  the  same  thing." 

"In  Heaven's  name  be  explicit!"  exclaimed 
Henry  passionately. 

"  Well,  you  see,"  began  Character,  "  as  I  am  a 
man  of  a  few  words,  and  prefer  doing  to  bletherin', 
I  had  no  patience  wi'  yon  creatur,  Taylor,  who 
hasna  the  soul  o'  a  rabbit ;  and  as  little  had  I  wi' 
John  Cawmil,  altho'  I  believe  John  has  the  root 
o'  the  matter  in  him,  as  I  weel  ken',  for  he  was 
awfu'  kind  to  my  auld  mither  when  she  was  on 
her  death-bed.  Now  guess  what  I  did  whaun  I 
left  you  I  I  said  that  I  knew  better  and  could  do 
mair  than  the  haill  tribe  put  thogither,  and  I  have 
done  it." 

"  Cut  with  it — what  have  you  done  ?"  cried  the 
ofiicer  in  turn. 

"  Hurry  no  man's  cattle,"  replied  the  Character . 
"  While  you  fiddle  away  here,  and  jabber  to  each 
other,  I  do  the  thing." 

"  Well,  but  what  is  the  thing  ?"  asked  Small- 
bairn for  the  third  time. 

"  I  have  been  in  the  jail,  and  given  him  a  file  to 
help  off  with  his  fetters,  and  told  him  the  shortest 
road  out." 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

HOPBS   AND   FBAR8. 

Cm  leaving  the  small  band  of  united  friends  at 
Mrs.  Porter's,  Samuel  Cook  returned  to  his  own 
place  of  business  and  plied  his  vocation  with  more 
energy  than  usual.  By  the  time  that  St.  Giles 
and  the  Tron  had  tolled  the  curfew  knell,  Charac- 
ter had,  as  he  said,  "  broken  the  neck  of  the 
evening's  work."  Having  closed  his  shop,  he 
walked  to  the  household  apartments  behind,  which 
owned  the  sway  of  his  spouse;  and  this  being 
contrary  to  our  friend's  usual  practice,  it  being  his 
wont  to  perambulate  the  streets  for  an  hour,  and 
then  to  wind  up  the  day  at  a  meeting,  public  or 
private,  or  indulge  in  temperate  libation  at 
Johnny  Dowie's,  Babie,  his  gentle  wife,  was 
astonished  at  the  extraordinary  fit  of  domesticity 
which  had  taken  possession  of  her  loving  husband. 

"Lassie,"  said  Character  to  a  carroty-headed 
girl,  who  acted  as  a  species  of  day^governess  to 
Mrs.  Cook,  "go  over  to  Dowie's  and  get  two 
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bottles  of  strong  ale,  and  two  pipes  and  tobacco. 
And,  Babie,  have  ye  plenty  o*  bread  and  cheese 
in  the  hoose  ?" 

**  What's  in  the  wind,  now  ?**  asked  Babie,  with 
that  perversity  in  the  Scotch  character  which 
makes  male  and  female  so  often  answer  one  qnes- 
tion  by  asking  another. 

"  Bring  in  some  bread  and  cheese,  too,  will 
you?" 

''  Bring  in  mair  cheese  and  bread  whaun  the 
house  is  full  o'  them,  and  the  price  o*  bread  is  up  ? 
— ^the  man's  in  a  creel !" 

''Away,  red  head!"  shouted  Character.  And 
the  damsel,  who  lingered  in  expectation  of  a  scene 
connubial,  was  obliged  to  disappear  at  the  peremp- 
tory order  of  her  master,  and  her  mistress's  lord. 
"  What's  to  be  done,  Sam  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Cook, 
speaking  mildly,  as  wives  always  do  when  thunder 
loses  its  influence. 

Sam,  as  if  oppressed  with  the  weight  of  some 
great  train. of  cogitation,  either  heard  her  not,  or 
heard  her  as  if  he  heard  her  not ;  either  course 
being  more  than  enough  to  stir  the  emotional  part 
of  his  wife's  nature,  and  so,  without  deigning  to 
make  any  further  remark  in  the  hearing  of  ears 
that  were  shut  to  the  voice  of  her  charming,  she 
left  the  little  parlour  and  took  refuge  amongst  the 
children  in  the  kitchen,  taking  care,  however,  to 
slap  the  door  after  her  with  tremendous  fury,  and 
thereby  causing  a  reverberation  which  would  have 
made  Character  start  to  some  purpose  had  he  not 
been  prepared,  from  long  experience,  as  to  the 
exact  kind  of  demonstration  which  Mrs.  Cook 
would  resort  to  on  such  an  occasion. 

The  Abigail  with  the  sanguinary  locks  came 
back  with  the  viands  and  placed  them  before  Cha- 
racter. The  children  were  undressed,  purified,  and 
put  to  rest,  with  the  amount  of  kicking  and  squalling 
usual  in  Mrs.  Cook's  and  many  other  domestic 
establishments.  Mrs.  Cook  herself  became  ready 
for  repose ;  but  still  there  sat  Character  looking 
into  a  well-replenished  fire,  with  the  ale,  pipes, 
and  other  etceteras,  all  untouched.  No  visitor  had 
yet  made  his  appearance ;  but  it  was  evident  to 
the  curious  lady  that  although  ten  o'clock  had  now 
been  added  to  the  record  of  departed  time,  the 
unknown  was  still  expected.  Who  can  it  be? 
Mentally  she  ran  over  every  conceivable  person, 
but  ended  the  catalogue  without  fixing  on  any 
satisfactory  individual. 

"  Babie,"  said  Character  graciously,  "  it's  .time 
ye  were  in  yer  bed,  my  woman !" 

"  That's  to  say,  in  ither  words,  ye  want  me  oot 
0*  the  gait." 

"  Weel,  lass,  I've  seen  ye  mak'  waur  guesses." 
**  It's  a  shame  and  a  diss^race,"  exclaimed  Bar- 
bara, reddening,  "  for  ony  man  to  keep  secrets  frae 
his  wife.  It  may  do  for  a  while ;  but  a  man  aye 
gangs  to  ruin  that  hides  things  frae  them  that's 
near  and  dear  to  him — but  it  will  come  oot 
some  day.  I'm  a  vera  ill-used  woman.  There's 
you  stop  oot  ilka  nicbt,  and  ye  negleck  your 
buzness,  and  ye  gang  till  Johnnie  Dowie's,  and 
there's  ye  brocht  in  that  lassie,  Buchanan,  wi'  the 
haill  town  at  your  heels ;  but  did  I  ever  say  a 
word  to  you,  or  misca'  you,  or  gi'e  you  a  wrang 


look  ?    If  ye  had  bad  some  wives,  or  if  ye  come 
to  need  a  second  wife,  ye'U  ken  better  aboot  it." 

Character  deliberately  drew  the  cork  of  one  of 
the  bottles,  and,  filling  a  glass,  presented  it  to  his 
disconsolate  spouse. 

''  Drink  my  health,  Babie,"  said  Character 
solemnly ;  **  ye  dinua  ken  hoc  lang  ye  may  ha'e 
me." 

"  Na,  if  that  be  it,"  replied  Babie,  "  TU  no 
refuse."  And  she  took  a  modest  sip,  and  returned 
the  glass  to  her  husband,  who  cultivated  a  more 
profound  acquaintance  with  the  contents. 

"  Babie,"  resumed  Character,  "  I  am  this  nicht 
to  do  that  which  nuy  bring  me  to  the  block,  the 
scafifold.  Botany  Bay,  one  or  other.  Marvd  not, 
then,  if  I  refused  to  hear  your  woman's  deck  at 
such  a  time.'* 

"  Lord's  sake,  what  are  ye  to  do  ?*' 

*'  Mortal  ears  may  not  hear.  Babie,  the  time  o' 
your  widowhood  draws  nigh,  and  ye  may  again 
be  free," 

**  But  can  you  no  tell  me  what  it  is  ?" 

'*  No ;  if  I  tell  you,  are  yon  no  art  and  part, 
conjunctly  and  severally,  as  Taylor  says?  But  if  I 
don't  tell  you,  then  ye  ken  naething  abooc  it,  and 
nobody  can  bring  ye  in.  Sae  content  ye,  Babie, 
and  seek  that  sleep  which  I  have  no  expectation 
of  getting  this  blessed  nicht" 

Babie  called  her  reasoning  powers  into  opera- 
tion. She  had  tried  all  legitimate  means,  fool 
and  fair,  to  unravel  the  mystery,  and  stratagem 
was  now  her  last  resource.  Babie,  therefore,  simu- 
lated the  part  of  a  dutiful  mate  and  prepared  her- 
self for  slumber,  resolved  that  at  the  first  sus- 
picious noise  she  should  start  from  her  couch  and 
reconnoitre  the  **  coming  man"  either  at  his  entry 
or  his  exit  Having  cast  the  eye  maternal  on  her 
*'  pretty  dams,"  who  were  strewn  about  the  floor 
in  all  directions,  she  calmly  stretched  her  fiur  per- 
son in  the  attitude  of  slumber.  The  monotonous 
tick  of  the  Grerman  clock  at  the  further  end  of 
the  room  whisked  her  more  rapidly  into  the 
arms  of  Morpheus  than  a  watcher  should  have 
permitted ;  but  the  leaden  god  had  not  altogether 
overpowered  her,  when  the  door  cautiously  opened, 
and,  with  the  smallest  possible  opening  of  one 
eyelid,  Barbara  noted  the  approach  of  her 
husband. 

''Is  he  going  to  murder  me?"  thought  the 
wife. 

A  second  glance  showed  thathewasweapoolesB. 

"  Oh,  he  is  only  going  to  see  if  I  am  asleep, 
but  I'll  cheat  him." 

Placidly  did  Babie  compose  her  every  feature, 
in  expectation  of  a  rigid  scrutiny,  but  Character 
merely  walked  up  to  the  clock,  and  having  satis- 
fled  himself  as  to  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  Tine, 
he  cautiously  went  out  on  tiptoe,  very  likely 
contenting  himself  with  the  sUghtest  glaace  at 
the  prostrate  form  of  his  partner  in  life.  Babie 
was  indignant  at  the  failure  of  her  expectatioa. 
and  after  thinking  over  and  over  again  as  to  what 
all  this  should  mean,  she  actually,  in  sfRte  of  her- 
self, fell  into  a  profound  sleep 

Awake,  Barbara !  there  is  something  ringing  in 
your  ears!     When  philosophers  awake  from  a 
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dream  tliey  pinch  themselves  in  order  to  distiDgoish 
between  the  real  and  the  ideal.  "Cogito^  ergo 
sum"  says  Descartes.  ^'I  feel,  therefore  I  am 
awake,"  says  the  self-inquisitive  torturing  psycholo- 
gist. Babie  knew  not  of  this  test  for  dreamers,  bat 
Bhe  felt  herself  cold  on  partially  rising  up,  and 
concluded  from  this  that  she  was  in  the  land  of 
consciousness  and  not  in  the  region  of  visions. 
Gould  she  believe  her  ears  ?  There  was  some  one 
singing,  and  the  voice  was  that  of  a  female. 
Sweetly,  plaintively,  nay  sadly  did  that  voice 
sing ;  but  the  wife  was  dead  to  every  other  con- 
sideration except  that  the  sounds  proceeded  from 
the  larynx  feminine.  Bhe  listened,  and  the  words 
were — 

"  My  love's  in  G^rmanie — 

Send  lum  hame,  send  him  hame. 

He  maun  either  fiee  or  dee^^ 
Send  him  hame." 

"Send  you  hame!"  echoed  Babie,  "TU  do 
that  wi'  a  vengeance  T  And  forthwith  she 
marched  direct  to  the  scene  of  action,  her  thirst  for 
vengeance  being  insatiable  on  discovering  the  sex 
of  her  husband's  visitor. 

She  bounced  open  the  door,  and  beheld  the 
wasted  form  and  pale  face  of  poor  Maggie 
Buchanan. 

"  Is  this  a  time  o'  nicht  to  be  wi*  ony  honest 
woman's  man?"  queried  Mrs,  Oook  in  the  double 
falsetto. 

Maggie  turned  round  and  stared  on  her  va- 
cantly, utterly  unconscious,  to  all  appearance,  both 
of  query  and  querist. 

"D'ye  hear  me? 

"  He  maun  either  dee  or  flee. 
Send  him  hame." 

The  low  unearthly  tone  in  which  the  couplet 
was  sung  changed  the  ire  of  Babie  into  com- 
passion. Character  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and 
the  mystery  was  as  impenetrable  as  ever. 

'*  Puir  thing,  she's  oot  o'  her  mind — what  need 
I  be  angry  at  her  ?"  cogitated  the  compassionate 
Mrs.  Cook.  She  laid  her  hand  kindly  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  unhappy  girl,  but  she  only  answered 
by  an  hysterical  laugh. 

"  This  is  awful !  Surely  Sam  is  aboot  the  door," 
and,  hastily  robing  herself,  Babie  stole  cautiously 
out,  in  order  to  catch,  if  possible,  a  glimpse 
of  her  truant  spouse.  She  walked  up  and  down  for 
a  few  minutes  but  without  being  able  to  distinguish 
in  the  darkness  any  figure  save  that  of  a  semi- 
recumbent  member  of  the  town-guard,  and,  re- 
turning to  her  own  home,  she  found  that  her  late 
guest  had  disappeared. 

"  This  kind  o*  wark  is  terrible  eerie,"  ejaculated 
Mrs.  Oook,  "  but  I'll  bar  the  door,  and  I'll  mak 
him  gi'e  an  account  o'  himser  afore  I  open  it." 
And  so  the  dame  went  to  bed  de  novo. 

Grey  dawn  began  to  hover  over  the  muddy 
pavements  of  the  High-street  when  Babie  recog- 
nised the  authoritative  knock  of  Character. 

"  Wha's  there  ?" 

*'  Me,  of  course  I"  growled  Character.  '*  Open 
the  door ;  this  is  no  a  morning  for  a  Christian  to  be 
standing  in  the  cauld  air." 

''  An'  is  this  an  hour  for  a  Christian  to  be  comin* 


to  his  ain  door  ?  I'se  warrant  ye've  been  knockin' 
down  some  man  i'  the  Vennel,  as  ye  did  last  time 
ye  was  oot  wi'  that  printer  man.  For  shame ! — ^a 
man  like  you,  wi'  a  sma'  family,  and  sic  an  affec- 
tionate wife." 

"  Open  the  door,  Babie — there's  a  woman  1" 

"  Whaur  ha  e  ye  been  ?" 

No  response. 

Babie  opened  the  door,  and  there  was  Character 
"shivering  like  an  aspen-loaf  in  May." 

"  Is  the  lassie  here,  Babie  ?" 

"  No — she  began  singing,  and  I  was  feared  at 
her  and  gaed  oot  to  look  for  you,  and  whaun  I 
come  back  she  was  awa." 

"  I  doot  she's  crazy — she'll  dee  wi'  cauld  some 
nicht." 

Character  stirred  up  the  fire,  added  some  fresh 
fuel  to  it,  and  having  replenished  his  inner  man 
with  the  ale  on  the  table,  he  stretched  himself  on 
three  chairs  and  fell  fast  asleep. 

Babie  watched  these  different  movements  in 
silence ;  and  having  witnessed  the  catastrophe,  she 
held  up  her  hands  in  utter  astonishment. 

"  Weel,  the  likes  o'  this !  He  lies  doon  as  coolly 
as  if  naething  had  happened !  But  I'll  be  upsides 
wi'  him  yet.  I  canna  gang  to  my  bed  a  third 
time — I'll  jist  get  things  ready." 

She  was  a  kind  soul,  Babie ;  she  gently  lifted 
Character's  head  and  slipped  a  pillow  underneath 
it,  and  went  silently  about  her  household  ar- 
rangements in  order  that  his  sleep  might  not  be 
disturbed.  "  It's  mair  than  he  deserves,"  she  mut- 
tered, "  but  oh,  thae  men  are  queer  creature  I"  O 
Babie,  how  many  such  kind  offices  are  rendered 
by  you  and  your  sex,  and  how  ill  are  they 
requited  I 

In  due  season  Character  awoke  from  his  slum- 
ber, like  a  giant  refreshed  with  wine,  and  having 
arranged  his  professional  operations  for  the  day,  he 
proceeded  to  the  jail.  On  arriving  there  he 
found  Lieutenant  Arnold  and  Florence  engaged 
in  altercation  with  tiie  seneschal  at  the  outer  door. 

"  She  tried  to  rhuns  away  in  the  night  times, 
and  she  can  let  no  phody's  in  without  te  order  o' 
te  bailies  and  te  provosts — och,  and  that  she 
cannot  1" 

"  Harkye,  Mac  Figh,  ye  must  let  me  in,"  said 
Character  boldly. 

"  She's  not  sho  shures  aboot  that." 

'I  What,  you  rascal,  and  me  has  a  contrak  wi' 
the  toon  cooncil  for  the  shoon  o'  the  prisoners  ?  I 
daur  you,  sir,  to  keep  me  oot  t  I'll  go  this  moment 
to  Shon  Dhu  and  report  you !" 

The  Celtic  door-keeper  was  overawed  by  the 
tone  of  authority  assumed  by  Character  Cook,  and 
admitted  him  within  the  precincts  of  the  Heart 
of  Mid-Lothian, -but  he  resolutely  refused  per- 
mission to  the  other  two  applicants,  and  they  had 
to  turn  back  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary 
written  license  from  the  civic  dignitaries.  Cha- 
racter Cook  went  through  the  cells  making  all 
kinds  of  make-believe  inquiries  into  the  pedal 
garniture  of  the  prisoners ;  but  he  was  afraid  to 
enter  the  one  allotted  to  Norman  Hamilton,  being 
duly  alive  to  the  danger  of  his  being  suspected  of 
having  had  any  share  in  the  attempted  escape  of 
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the  preceding  evening.  The  delay  that  thus 
took  place  prevented  him  from  seeking  admission 
to  Hamilton's  cell  until  Lieutenant  Arnold  and 
Florence  had  had  time  to  obtain  the  necessary 
authority  from  the  magistrates,  and  the  whole 
three  were  about  to  enter  when  a  keeper  accosted 
them  and  informed  the  party  that  they  must  be 
examined  previous  to  entering,  in  order  that  no 
tools  or  implements  might  be  conveyed  to  the 
prisoner.  Florence  had  to  submit  to  the  indig- 
nity of  being  scrutinised  by  a  female  convict, 
while  Arnold  and  Cook  underwent  a  more  rigid 
search  at  the  hands  of  the  turnkey. 

The  dim  light  that  fell  through  the  ponderous 
grating  at  the  top  of  the  cell  revealed  the  now 
wasted,  care-worn,  and  prematurely  old-looking 
form  and  features  of  the  ill-fated  captive.  He 
was  heavily — nay,  cruelly  ironed ;  and  when  he 
rose  to  receive  his  cousin,  of  whose  intended  visit 
he  had  been  apprised,  the  weight  of  the  manacles, 
coupled  with  the  weakness  of  his  exhausted  frame, 
prevented  him  from  fulfilling  his  intention,  and  he 
fell  down  like  a  helpless  child.  Florence  clasped 
him  passionately  in  her  arms,  but  utterance  was 
for  a  long  time  denied  to  either. 

Arnold  and  Cook  remained  in  a  remote  corner, 
in  order  to  allow  all  the  liberty  in  their  power  for 
free  intercourse  between  the  cousins  ;  but  the 
hearts  of  both  were  too  full  for  words,  and  they 
continued  to  sob  and  embrace  each  other  with  all 
the  agony  and  fervour  that  real  grief,  dead  to 
every  other  thought  and  feeling,  will  always  be 
found  to  revel  in. 

"  He's  a  terrible  fellow  for  the  women !"  whis- 
pered Character.  "  There's  Maggie  Buchanan,  the 
dochter  o'  the  publican  fellow  in  Leith,  who  is 
the  head  witness  against  him — ^the  buffer  that  I 
should  say  sae — weel,  this  Maggie,  captain,  she 
was  the  bonniest  lassie  that  ye  wad  see  atween  this 
and  North  Berwick :  and  she's  gaen  clean  oot  o' 
her  judgment  aboot  this  business.  She  comes  up 
frae  Leith  ilka  nicht,  I  weel  believe,  and  sits  on 
the  cauld  pavement  till  the  mornin'  comes  in,  jist 
that  she  may  see  the  place  whaur  he  is  confined 
in.  I  saw  her  on  the  curb-stanc  this  mornin'  at 
ane  o  clock,  and  I  took  her  into  my  ain  house, 
that  she  micht  warm  hersel',  and  afore  I  could  get 
back  again  she  was  off — clean  gane.  Wae's  me !  a 
poor  demented  cratur',  getting  nae  sleep  a'  nicht, 
and  then  gaen  down  to  Leith  without  her  supper  ! 
Wae's  me,  but  the  love  o'  woman  is  a  powerful 
thing !  And  so  is  the  hate  o'  woman ;  for  there  is 
an  auld  besom  that  I  am  sure  is  ane  o'  the  note- 
forging  tribe  hersel',  she  has  on  the  ither  hand 
sich  an  ill  wind  to  him  that  she  wad  hirple  a 
hunder  miles  to  see  him  on  the  scaffold." 

'*  Silence,  my  good  fellow ;  do  'not  let  that  word 
be  heard  here.  And  see,  they  have  got  somewhat 
more  composed  now.  I  think  we  may  venture  to 
approach." 

And  they  accordingly  joined  the  two  cousins. 

"  Hamilton,  these  irons  hurt  you ;  your  wrists 
are  all  cut.  I  must  speak  to  the  authorities  about 
this." 

**  The  iron  has  entered  my  soul,  and  that  is  a  more 
serioTis  considfration.       Alas,  Arnold!   Heaven 


itself  seems  against  me,  and  I  can  do  nought 
but  yield  to  a  terrible  destiny.  Why  should  com- 
passion have  led  me  to  leave  the  regiment  ?  Why 
should  poverty  have  so  clung  to  me  as  to  make 
me  the  easy  dupe  of  the  lowest  vagabonds  ?  Why 
should  every  friend  be  absent  when  I  stood  so 
much  in  need  of  counsel  ?  Why  should  my  very 
Ringing  away  of  those  accursed  notes  be  the  chief 
proof  against  me  ?  Why  thus  entangled,  snared, 
and  circumvented  by  the  web  of  fate  that,  hedged 
in  on  all  sides,  I  seemed  to  have  no  other  course 
open  to  me,  except  to  pursue  the  very  one  which 
is  to  engulf  me  in  destruction?  Even  last  night, 
when  this  kind  fellow  furnished  me  with  the 
means  of  cutting  off  my  fetters,  I  was  caught  in 
the  very  act  of  dropping  from  a  window — other 
three  minutes,  and  I  had  been  clear  off;  bat  thcfe 
insignificant  minutes  were  denied  me,  and  here  1 
now  am,  bound  hand  and  foot  worse  than  ever  I 
was,  and  so  situated  that  further  attempt  at  escape 
is  impossible.  No,  no,  Florence,  leave  me  to  my 
doom ;  it  may  not  be  averted.  Forget  that  I  ever 
lived,  but  yet  think  of  me  sometimes  as  one  who, 
however  much  he  may  have  in  his  end  d^radeti 
the  name  he  bore,  was  yet  *  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning.' " 

''You  shall  not,  must  not  incur  this  terrible 
penalty,  Norman ;  or,  if  you  do,  I  will  die  with 
you !" 

Norman  gently  disentangled  himself  from  the 
convulsive  grasp  of  the  fainting  and  wretched 
girl,  and  handed  her  to  the  protection  of  Arnold. 

**  This  is  too  much  for  her,  Arnold ;  she  must 
not  come  here  again.  Her  generous,  kind  heart  is 
like  to  burst,  and  another  such  interview  might 
kill  her.  Take  her  away  to  purer  air  than  this 
den  affords,  and  she  will  recover.  I  should  not 
have  spoken  so  seriously  to  her ;  you  may  be  able 
to  soothe  her,  whilst  my  distraction  is  such  that  I 
cannot  dare  to  think  calmly  about  anything.*^ 

Arnold  having  departed  with  Florence,  Couk 
was  left  alone  with  the  prisoner. 

"  It's  a  terrible  pity  that  ye  didna  escape,  sir," 
said  Character,  "  I  sat  up  waiting  you  the  haill 
nicht ;  and  I  had  claes  ready  for  you  to  change : 
and  I  had  a  place  ready  for  you  to  hide  in,  among 
my  leather,  where  ye  micht  ha'e  lain  for  days  and 
no'  'a  soul  in  a'  Edinburgh  ever  thocht  o*  seeking 

you." 

"  Thanks,  thanks,  many  thanks,  my  good  friend ! 
But  it's  all  over  now,  and  I  must  make  up  my 
mind  for  the  worst." 

"  Nay,  never  despair,  sir ;  yeVe  yet  the  chance 
o'  the  trial." 

"That  is  very  small,  from  all  that  I  can 
hear." 

"Then,"  replied  Cook  determinedly,  "when 
the  warst  comes  to  the  warst,  we'll  make  anither 
bold  stroke.     Where  did  ye  put  the  file  ?" 

"  I  dropped  it  outside." 

"  That's  unfortunate,"  was  Character's  despair- 
ing reply. 

"  When  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst" — said 
Hamilton  in  a  reflecting  toYv\ 

"  Aye,  when  it  does,  you1l  see  that  I'll  make  a 
desperate  attempt" 
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"  Bat  if  it  fails  ?'*  suggested  the  less  sanguine 
captive. 

"  Then/'  answered  Character  dubiously, "  things, 
I  suppose,  must  tak'  their  course." 

'*  No,  there  is  one  thing  could  be  done,"  answered 
Norman  with  earnestness,  **  and  I  mention  it  thas 
early  that  you,  or  some  of  my  other  friends,  may 
help  me  in  time." 

**  What  is  it  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  cannot  die  like  a  felon.  If  nothing  short  of 
my  life  will  satisfy  them,  they  shall  have  it ;  but  I 
would  not  that  they  should  have  it  in  their  own 
way.  God  gave  life,  they  are  to  take  it  from  me ; 
aud  surely,  if  I  am  forced  to  give  it  up,  the  precise 
way  of  yielding  it  may  be  left  to  myself.  Do  you 
understand  me  ?*  he  added  in  a  terrible  whisper. 

"No." 

"I  cannot  speak  more  plainly.  Arnold  will 
take  up  my  meaning  more  readily,  and  I  shall 
speak  to  him." 

"I'll  do  as  much  for  you  as  Arnold,  or  any 
man  alive;  only  don't  speak  in  blind  parables. 
Tell  me  in  plain  words  what  you  wanL" 

''I  shudder  to  tell  you  in  plain  words;  but, 
mark  me !  I  would  not  die  a  public  death.  When 
all  hope  is  gone,  when  the  gallows  is  prepared  aud 
ready,  and  every  possible  door  of  escape  closed,  I 
should  like  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  anticipate 
my  doom  by " 

''You  don't  mean  |?ot5on.^"  exclaimed  Character 
with  horror ;  for,  to  him,  the  canon  'gainst  self- 
slaughter  was  so  pointed  by  the  Eternal  as  to 
defy  all  violation,  except  in  the  case  of  the  most 
degraded  and  desperate  of  the  species. 

The  turnkey  entered,  and  the  conversation 
ended.  Character  being  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  annoyed  by  a  question  of  casuistry. 

CHAPTER    XXIX. 

THE    C0UK8BL. 

As  already  stated,  the  counsel  fixed  on  for  the 
defence  of  Norman  Hamilton  was  the  Honourable 
Henry  Erskine,  or  Harry  Erskine,  as  he  was  more 
familiarly  called.  This  learned  gentleman  was,  in 
his  dayf  the  pride  and  ornament  of  the  Scottish  bar. 
His  mother,  a  widowed  countess,  was  left  with 
four  sons,  and  stern  necessity  required  that  the 
younger  oues  should  be  the  architects  of  their  own 
fortunes.  The  eldest  inherited  the  title,  and  the 
slender  patrimony  attached  to  it,  while  Henry  was 
called  to  the  Scotch  bar,  and  Thomas  entered  the 
navy  as  a  midshipman.  Henry  rose  steadily  in 
his  profession  until  he  became  ''  dean  of  faculty," 
that  is,  chairman  of  his  order.  Tom  threatened 
to  be  the  "scapegrace"  of  the  family;  he  left  the 
navy  for  the  army,  married  and  had  a  large  family, 
while  yet  a  captain,  and,  to  the  grief  of  his  mother, 
he  suddenly  left  the  army  for  the  English  bar. 
No  folly  could,  under  the  circumstances,  be  re- 
garded as  more  flagrant,  but  the  end  fully  justified 
the  bold  experiment.  .  He  made  a  hit  in  his  very 
first  case,  and  was  at  once  recognised  as  the  first 
forensic  speaker  of  his  time ;  and  ultimately  he 
became  Chancellor  of  England.  His  brother 
Henry  was  doomed  to  toil  in  the  narrow  field  of 


the  Scotch  courts,  without  even  being  rewarded  by 
a  seat  on  the  northern  bench.  During  the  brief 
incumbency  for  two  periods  of  the  Whigs,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  he  officiated  as  lord 
advocate ;  but  this  was  his  highest  public  reward, 
and  he  retired  into  private  life  before  age  called 
on  him  to  court  repose,  disappointed  apparently 
that  that  good  fortune  which  had  befallen  his 
younger  brother  had  so  tardily  followed  in  his 
own  wake. 

Harry  Erskine  was,  at  the  time  referred  to  in 
our  story,  in  the  prime  of  manhood.  The  advo- 
cates had  made  him  their  chief,  business  was  flow- 
ing in  upon  him,  and,  happy  in  himself,  he  was 
the  cause  of  happiness  in  others.  In  addition  to 
legal  acumen  (which  was  higher  than  Mr.  Joseph 
Taylor  rated  it)  he  was  an  energetic,  ready  and 
dexterous  pleader.  He  was  witty  to  exuberance ; 
and  whether  in  practising  at  the  bar,  or  promenading 
in  the  Parliament  H^use,  or  joining  in  the  festive 
circle,  the  sarcasms  and  badinage  of  Harry 
Erskine  were  ever  sparkling  forth.  Keen,  yet 
polished — piquant,  yet  without  personality,  his 
sallies  pleased  all  and  rarely  offended  the  few. 
The  Whigs  loved  him,  and  the  Tories  feared, 
respected,  and  sometimes  admired  him ;  while  the 
people  at  large  idolised  him  for  his  comprehensive 
and  well-known  benevolence  and  humanity. 

Harry  Erskine  sat  in  his  library,  the  personifi- 
cation of  an  able  and  accomplished  man.  His  face 
beamed  with  intelligence,  the  lustrous  dark  eye 
betokening  mental  power  and  brilliancy,  while  the 
mouth  and  lips,  slightly  parted,  indicated  amiabi- 
lity of  temperament,  combined  with  no  inconside- 
rable sprinkling  of  that  boldness  allied  to  reck- 
lessness which  in  the  olden  time  led  to  chivalry, 
but  which  in  our  own  more  peaceful  days  finds  vent 
in  verbal  sally  and  repartee.  The  hair,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  time,  was  powdered ;  his  wrist- 
frills  and  laced  cravat  were  scrupulously  adjusted, 
and  the  carefully  brushed  cocked  hat  lay  beside 
him  ready  for  open-air  service.  His  figure,  de- 
meanour, and  costume,  all  stamped  him  as  the 
gentleman,  and  not  the  mere  black-letter  lawyer 


— ■^•— -  of  rejoinders  or  replief , 
Long  bills  and  answers  stuffed  with  lies. 

Mr.  Joseph  Taylor  was  announced.  Mr.  Joseph, 
like  many  other  dull,  plodding  men,  could  not  un- 
derstand how  imagination  and  legal  knowledge 
could  go  together;  aud  therefore,  knowing  the 
large  play  of  fancy  possessed  by  Erskine,  he  long 
previously  had  set  him  down  as  a  superficial  law- 
yer— one  who  might  do  very  well  to  harangue  a 
jury  on  any  popular  point,  but  utterly  inadequate 
to  convince  the  judges  on  any  profound  legal  tech- 
nicality. Erskine,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded 
Taylor  as  a  stiflt,  cunning,  mechanical,  wheedling 
agent  of  the  old  school,  on  whom  he  hesitated  not 
occasionally  to  let  loose  his  shafts;  a  pastime 
which,  from  Mr.  Joseph's  stolidity,  he  could  do 
with  perfect  impunity.  Joseph  gave  the  dean  no 
briefs,  except  when  obliged  to  do  so  by  the  testa- 
mentary documents  of  his  clients,  and  then  he 
secretly  groaned  at  the  folly  of  Uie  faculty  in 
placing  such  a  mad-cap  at  the  head  of  the  profes- 
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siou.    The  seria  mixta  Jocis  was  sot  underatood 
in  our  friend's  philosophy. 

Joseph  entered  obseqiiioosly.  Scotch  pleaders 
are  jealous  of  Scotch  agents,  but  it  has  not  come 
to  the  pass  in  Scotland  that  it  has  in  England, 
where  barristers  may  not  dance  with  attorneys' 
daughters  at  assize -balls ;  on  the  contrary,  the  in- 
termarriages amongst  the  speakers  and  writers  in 
the  legal  circles  across  the  Tweed  are  such  that 
no  similar  partitions  divide  Caledonian  assembly- 
rooms.  Yet  there  was  and  is  a  reserve,  and  Jo- 
seph Taylor  was  just  the  very  man  to  show  it 
He  bowed,  and  bowed  again. 

'*  Ah,  Taylor,"  cried  the  dean  facetiously,  "  are 
you  come  to  get  me  to  revise  your  marriage-con- 
tract?" 

"  No,  Mr.  Erskine/'  replied  Joseph  solemnly, 
'^  I  do  not  intend  to  marry ;  I  am  come  about  a 
very  distressing  business." 

"  All !  I  beg  pardon,  I  might  have  seen  so  from 
your  long  face.  Well,  what  is  it?  Sit  down, 
please." 

"  It  is  to  engage  you  to  plead  for  that  unfortu- 
nate young  man  who  is  to  be  tried  for  uttering 
forged  notes." 

"I  did  not  know  that  you  took  up  criminal 
cases." 

"  Neither  I  do  for  common,  but  this  lad  is  con- 
nected with  one  of  my  clients." 

"  What  I  is  he  a  young  man  of  birth  ?" 

"Mr.  Erskine,"  answered  Joseph,  rising  from 
his  seat  and  approaching  closer  to  the  advocate. 
''  patients  should  keep  naething  frae  their  doctors, 
and  agents  should  tell  a*  to  their  counsel.  I  grieve 
to  say  it,  but,  as  you  are  of  gentle  bluid  yourseV, 
ye'Il  maybe  tak'  mair  interest  in  this  case  whaun 
I  tell  you  that  the  pannel  is  the  Hon.  Jasper 
Hamilton's  nephew." 

"  And  also  the  nephew  of  the  Earl  of  Orchard- 
field  I     Good  heavens !  how  came  this  about  ?" 

"I  should  not  ha'e  ta'en  up  the  case,  Mr. 
Erskine ;  it's  my  neighbour,  Mr.  Middleton,  that 
should  ha'e  spoken  to  you,  but  he's  out  o'  the 
toon ;  and  hearing  that  ye  were  likely  to  gang  to 
London  to  look  after  some  appeal  cases  in  the 
House  o'  Lords,  I  came  here  mysel'  to  keep  you 
frao  leaving  home.  There's  the  indictment,  and 
there's  the  precognition  o'  the  witnesses.  I'm 
doubtfu'  it's  a  bad  business." 

Erskine  rapidly  glanced  over  the  profferred  docu- 
ments ;  and  with  £e  help  of  Joseph's  explanation 
soon  made  himself  master  of  the  outlines  of  the 
case. 

"  I  was  certainly  intending  to  go  to  London, 
Mr.  Taylor ;  but  in  a  matter  like  this,  where  life 
or  death  is  concerned,  I  shall  undoubtedly  feel  it 
my  duty  to  remain.  The  probability,  as  you  say, 
is  that  this  youth  has  been  entrapped,  and  even 
apart  from  his  innocence,  I  should  be  sorry  to  see 
a  member  of  one  of  our  oldest  Scottish  noble  houses 
sacrificed  on  the  scaffold  for  violating  the  most 
blood-thirsty  law  in  our  statute-book.  If  it  were 
not  for  you  Tories  we  should  have  a  revision  of 
those  old  laws." 

"  I'm  not  a  Tory,  Mr.  Erskine,"  replied  Joseph, 
reddening. 


"  Well,  at  all  events,  you  are  not  a  Whig ;  but 
leave  your  papers,  please,  and  I  shall  look  thenr 
over  carefully,  and  let  you  know  to-morrow  if  I 
think  anything  further  can  be  done." 

"Thank  you,  sir;  ye'll  no'  let  on  about  tho 
connexion  between  Mr.  Jasper  and  the  priaoner.'* 

"  Certainly  not  But  does  Mr.  Jasper  himself 
know  anything  of  the  business  ?" 

"  No'  a  word,  sir !  We  daurna  tell  him ;  it  wad 
drive  him  clear  mad.  If  things  gang  to  the 
worst,  maybe  you,  sir,  wad  speak  to  him  in  order 
to  the  obtaining  o'  the  royal  mercy.  It's  a  thing 
that  I  daurna  do." 

"  I  speak  to  him !  No  !  I  recollect  how  he 
used  me  at  a  party,  at  the  Duchess  of  GrordonV, 
some  years  ago.  I  said  at  the  time  that  he  and 
I  should  never  exchange  words  again;  and  I 
shall  keep  my  pledge.  But  no — where  life  i:? 
concerned  one  should  not  be  too  hasty  :  we  shall 
see  as  to  this  afterwards.     Good  morning." 

Erskine  was  a  benevolent,  kind-hearted  man, 
but  he  was  also  a  la\^er,  and  he  had  to  observe 
the  systematic  procedure  of  the  profession.  He 
accordingly  placed  the  documents,  left  by  Taylor, 
on  the  right  hand  side  of  an  orderly  range  of 
other  papers,  so  that  they  might  fall  to  be  diaposeti 
of  in  their  routine.  This  done,  he  turned  to  a 
plea  regarding  the  breaking  of  a  deed  of  entail, 
and  was  speedily  immersed  in  the  consideration  of 
numerous  mysteries  connected  with  irritant  and 
resolutive  clauses,  record,  sasine,  institute,  excam- 
.bion,  (&c.  cfec.  It  is  the  same  all  the  world  over 
— you  shall  not  call  on  an  upholsterer  to  order  a 
coffin ,  without  finding  that  the  grave  air  which  be 
assumed  when  taking  dow^n  your  instructions  was 
quickly  exchanged  for  a  smile  when  he  came  to 
receive  commissions  for  wedding-tapestriea  or 
baby's  cribs.  It  is  emphatically  true,  and  m«t 
literal  in  its  applications,  that  in  the  midst  of  life 
we  are  in  death.  The  dean  of  faculty  was  not, 
however,  permitted  to  forget  the  matter  of  hU 
latest  client,  as  anotlier  visitor  recalled  his  atten- 
tion to  the  pressing  character  of  its  claims. 

Florence  Hamilton  was  the  new  intruder  on  the 
studies  of  the  advocate.  The  unfortunate  yoon^ 
lady,  although  borne  as  it  were  to  the  very  proniid. 
at  the  first  intimation  of  the  horrid  catastrophe,  as 
it  rose  in  dread  significance  before  her  terrifiiHl 
imagination,  yet  in  due  season  became  consciotis 
that  to  abandon  herself  to  wild  despair  woold  not 
tend  to  avert  in  the  slightest  degree  the  impend- 
ing doom  so  ardently  deprecated ;  whilst  a  calm 
and  determined  prosecution  of  such  plans  as 
tended  to  mitigate  the  terrors  of  the  law  might 
by  possibility  save  the  loved  one  from  hia  igno- 
minious destiny.  She  steeled  herself  to  effort. 
and  all  the  more  so  that  she  felt  that  on  her  most  de- 
volve to  a  considerable  extent  the  working  of  the 
various  remedial  measures,  present  as  well  aa  pro- 
spective, which  imperatively  required  to  be  called 
into  operation  in  a  case  so  serious.  Her  ooosin 
Henry  had  already  made  himself  obnoxiow  to  the 
courts  by  his  interference  in  politics ;  and  although 
hb  brother  passed  by  a  feigned  name,  whkpers 
had  begun  to  get  abroad  that  the  prisoner  ^^as 
above  the  common  rank,  and  that  the  risk  of  di^ 
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covery,  and  conseqnent  irritation  of  the  authori- 
ties, if  they  should  ascertain  that  two  members  of 
the  same  family  had  within  such  short  periods  com- 
mitted popular  offences,  led  to  the  resolution  that 
Henry  should  take  no  public  part  in  the  projected 
defence  of  his  brother.  Arnold,  although  gene- 
rous and  enthasiastic  in  the  cause,  was  a  stranger 
in  the  city  and  ignorant  of  its  legal  customs; 
while  his  military  character  threatened  to  disclose 
the  identity  between  the  criminal  Spencer  and 
the  fugitive  militia  officer.  Smallbairn  and  the 
rest  were  all  friendly;  but  Florence  felt  that 
she  would  not  be  discharging  her  duty  aright 
unless  she  personally  exerted  herself  in  behalf  of 
the  captive,  and  exercised  a  species  of  control 
over  the  whole  proceedings.  The  girl  became 
transmuted  into  the  young  woman ;  and  the  young 
woman,  frenzied  into  calmness,  firmly  and  pru- 
dently betook  herself  to  the  discharge  of  her  novel 
hut  self-assumed  duties.  How  often  have  the 
softest  and  gentlest  of  natures  been  similarly  har- 
dened into  the  endurance  of  adamant  at  the  trum- 
pet-call of  calamity !  The  tendrils  of  the  lowly 
flower  often  resist  the  storm  that  rends  the  oak, 
and  so  it  frequently  becomes  Woman's  mission  to 
nerve  herself  to  dangers  that  Man  would  shrink 
from. 

"  Ha,"  thought  Harry  Erdcine,  as  he  observed 
the  beautiful  pale  face  of  the  new  entrant,  **  surely 
the  lassie  has  lost  her  jo — an  action  for  breach  of 
promise.  Sad  want  of  taste  to  give  up  such  a 
sweet  damsel !" 

"  I  am  come  to  speak  to  you,  sir,"  said  Florence 
timidly,  "about  a  young  man,  Spencer — My  lea 
Spencer — who  is  falsely  charged  with  uttering 
forged  notes." 

"  I  have  just  received  the  papers  in  his  case, 
young  lady,  but  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  ex- 
amine them.  Have  you  anything  to  state  that  is 
not  contained  in  the  papers  ?" 

*'  Nothing  particular,  sir ;  I  have  seen  and  read 
them,  and  I  believe  they  contain  everything  that  it 
is  essential  for  you  to  know.  As  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  Mr.  Spencer,  I  took  the  liberty  of 
calling  to  say  that  if  you  require  anything  to  be 
done  I  shall  personally  see  that  your  every  wish 
be  attended  to." 

"  Until  I  read  the  papers  more  fully  I  cannot 
condescend  on  what  particular  course  ought  to  be 
pursued,  but  they  shall  have  my  best  and  imme- 
diate attention.  Is  the  party  aware  that  I  am  to 
act  as  counsel,  and  does  he  agree  to  it  ?  John 
Clerk  and  1  offered  to  defend  Muir,  the  martyr  as 
he  is  called ;  but  he  declined  our  assistance,  and  he 
is  now  in  Botany  Bay,  when  he  might  have  been 
at  his  own  fireside.*' 

'*  Nor — I  mean  Mr.  Spencer  is  quite  aware,  sir, 
and  gladly  accepts  of  your  aid." 
A  pause  ensued. 

"  Do  you  think,  sir,  that  there  is  any  chance  of 
his  escaping?"  asked  Florence. 

^  I  must  repeat,  madam,  that  until  I  read  the 
papers  more  closely  it  will  be  impossible  for  me 
to  venture    an    answer   to   a  question    so    im- 
portant as  that." 
The  benevolent  generous  face  of  Erskine  em- 


boldened the  anxious  girl,  and  she  could  no  longer 
restrain  her  pent-up  emotions. 

"  O  sir,  he  is  my  cousin,  and  I  would  wil- 
lingly give  my  own  life  to  save  him !  Oh,  try, 
sir,  and  get  him  off,  and  Heaven's  best  blessing 
will  surely  be  your  reward !" 

"  You  are,  I  presume,  a  niece  of  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's, of  Thornton  Castle,  and  Spencer  is  an  as- 
sumed name  of  your  cousin's  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  replied  Florence  eagerly ;  "  and  do 
you  think  that  if  he  gave  his  real  name  the  judges 
and  the  jury  would  let  him  off?" 

"  Alas,  my  dear  Miss  Hamilton,  quite  the  re- 
verse. The  jury  and  the  bench  are  always  harder 
on  gentlemen  when  they  commit  a  crime  than 
they  are  on  common  people." 

'^  But  he  never  has  committed  a  crime ;  he  was 
merely  trapped  into  the  appearance  of  committing 
one  by  wicked,  unprincipled  wretches,  who  took 
advantage  of  his  misfortunes  and  poverty  at  the 
time.  Here  were  we  all  at  hand,  and  ready  and 
willing  to  assist  him ;  but,  by  a  fatality  that  ieems 
cruel  even  in  Providence,  were  we  kept  separate 
from  him  till  this  horrid  thing  took  place  that  is 
now  80  frightfully  beyond  recall.  Say,  sir,  if  the 
wretches  who  were  really  guilty  in  this  terrible 
affair  were  brought  to  justice,  would  that  not  tend 
to  clear  him  ?  They  could  not  deny  that  he  was, 
as  he  himself  declares,  '  more  sinned  against  than 
Banning.' " 

"  Neither  would  that  answer  any  good  purpose. 
The  mere  fact  that  others  issued  spurious  notes 
does  not  invalidate  the  fact  that  this  unfortunate 
young  man  did  the  same.  If  he  could  turn  king's 
evidence,  and  lead  proof  against  the  real  offenders, 
and  bring  home  guilt  against  them,  something 
might  be  made  of  it,  and  I  shall  inquire  into  the 
feasibility  of  that;  but  the  presumption  is  that 
the  villains  are  adepts  in  crime,  and,  if  taken  into 
custody,  they  might  so  pervert  facts  as  to  make 
the  chain  of  evidence  against  your  cousin  stronger 
than  it  is  at  the  present  moment." 

"0  merciful  Heaven!  can  nothing  whatever 
be  done  to  save  him  ?  Juries,  I  am  told,  often 
give  verdicts  capriciously ;  and  if  any  prejudice 
should  exist  Against  my  poor  cousin,  how  dreadful 
will  it  be !" 

Erskine  felt  deeply  for  the  wretched  girl,  and 
his  acute  perception  detected  that  something  more 
than  consanguinity  prompted  her  impassioned 
words.  He  therefore  besought  her  patience  while 
he  again  went  over  the  papers  left  by  Taylor. 
Florence  sat  down  at  a  little  distance,  and  scanned 
with  keen  scrutiny  the  features  of  the  advocate  as 
he  pursued  his  task ;  but  her  labour  was  in  vain ; 
the  brows  and  mouth  contracted^  and  the  eye 
flashed  over  the  long  pages,  but  the  countenance 
betrayed  no  indication  of  what  was  passing  within. 
When  the  last  leaf  was  turned,  Florence  rose  up 
in  breathless  suspense. 

*'  I  can  see  nothing  that  can  be  done  here,  ex> 
cept  the  pursuing  of  a  course  that  in  the  cir- 
cumstances might  prove  dangerous  to  the  parties 
attempting  it,  and  hazardous  to  the  prisoner  should 
the  scheme  fail." 

"  I  am  prepared,"  said  Florence,  "  to  run  any 
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risk  whatever  that  affords  him  the  slightest  chance 
of  escape ;  and  as  to  his  increased  danger,  it  is  by 
every  account  so  great  already  that  any  hazard 
likely  to  result  in  his  favour  should,  in  my  poor 
opinion,  be  at  once  encountered.  But  what  do  yon 
propose,  sir  T 

"  Why,  thus  it  is — the  evidence  against  your 
cousin  is  circumstantial,  but  so  complete  in  its  kind 
tliat,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  links  in  the 
chain,  a  direct  proof  of  guilt  can  almost  be  esta- 
blished. In  the  present  state  of  public  feeling 
with  respect  to  the  uttering  of  forged  notes,  the 
judges  will  be  stern,  and  juries  credulous.  There 
is  no  proof  here  that  your  cousin  uttered  forged 
notes,  but  there  is  that  he  must  have  had  them  in 
his  possession.  The  proof  as  to  this  last  point 
rests  on  the  testimony  of  the  Leith  innkeeper  and 
his  servant.  As  a  lawyer,  I  prefer  fighting  leg^l 
questions  on  legal  grounds ;  but  here  I  liave  so 
little  ground  to  stand  upon  Uiat  I  fear  greatly  the 
Grown  will  obtain  a  conviction  in  spite  of  my 
utmost  efforts.  You  must  curtail  the  Crown  of  its 
'vantage  ground.    Do  you  follow  me  ?" 

"  Imperfectly,  sir." 

"  Young  lady,  you  are  nobly  born,  like  myself, 
and  I  am  about  to  stretch  legal  etiquette  in  order 
to  assist  you  in  your  distressing  case.  All  is  said  to 
be  fair  in  war,  and  why  should  it  not  be  so  in  love  ? 
As  this  business  now  stands,  your  friend's  chance 
of  escape,  as  I  have  already  &tatcd,  is  extremely 
slender.  Let  it  be  taken  up  with  the  materials 
contained  in  those  papers,  and  all  the  dexterity  of 
my  brother  Tom  himself  could  not  prevent  the 


jury  from  retoruing  a  verdict  of  ^m%-  I  «i& 
constrained  to.  say  it,  although  I  do  so  with  aome 
hesitation,  that  your  only  possible  chance  is  to 
break  down  the  evidence  of  the  Crown." 

'^  But  how  can  that  be  done  ?*' 

"  Miss' Hamilton,  you  perplex  me.  I  have  been 
a  Crown  officer  myself,  and  may  become  one  again. 
Is  it  not  enough  that  I  give  you  a  hint  to  evade 
the  law,  without  compromising  myself  by  telling 
you  the  precise  way  in  which  the  conrae  of  justice 
must  be  arrested  ?" 

''But  there  is  no  justice  in  the  matter;  it  is 
oppression,  nay,  downright  murder,  to  implicate 
the  innocent  simply  because  appearances  may  be 
against  them.  I  know  you,  sir,  to  be  kind  and 
generous ;  do,  pray,  explain  to  me  what  I  should 
do." 

''  I  may  yet  have  to  take  steps  to  counteract  in 
other  cases  the  very  advice  I  am  about  to  giveyoo. 
Get  this  infikeeper  fellow  and  his  servant  to  Itatt 
the  country  before  the  trial  comes  onJ** 

**  By  giving  him  money,  do  you  mean,  sir  ?" 

''  By  anything — money,  advice,  persnasion,  any- 
thing. If  I  were  the  rascal,  I  am  sure  I  could  not 
resist  you." 

Florence  hastily  seized  the  hand  of  Enkine, 
and,  ere  he  could  withdraw  it^she  pressed  it  grate- 
fully to  her  lips ;  and  after  passionately  imploring 
the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  him,  she  hurriedly 
took  her  leave,  in  order  tiiat  she  might  carry  his 
advice  into  immediate  execution. 

[To  be  contmued.) 


PIDDLING    JACK. 

A   OHniSTMAS  TALE   FOR   CHILDREN   OF   ALL   AGES.      (fROM   THE   GERMAN.) 


CHAP.   I. — WHAT   LITTLE  JACK  SUFFERED. 

It  is  now  a  very  long  long,  time  ago— so  long 
that  the  memory  of  the  man  who  first  recorded  the 
events  of  the  following  wonderful  history  has 
passed  away  from  the  world — since  there  sat  one 
day,  all  alone  by  the  wayside,  a  little  ragged  tat- 
terdemallion  of  a  boy,  thinking  of  his  empty  sto- 
mach, which  had  had  nothing  in  it  since  yesterday 
morning,  and  wondering  if  by  any  means  it  would 
be  possible  to  get  something  eatable,  wherewith  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  his  appetite. 

The  poor  little  urchin's  mother  had  been  dead 
a  long  while,  and  his  father  wa&  worse  than  dead, 
so  far  as  little  Jack  was  concerned  ;  for  the 
wretched  man  was  drunk  well  nigh  from  morning 
to  evening;   and  when  he  was  drunk  he  bias* 

?)hemed  and  swore  so  dreadfully,  there  was  no 
iving  near  him,  and  he  kicked,  and  cuffed,  and 
cudgelled  poor  little  Jack  just  as  he  had  been 
used  to  kick,  cuff,  and  cudgel  his  mother,  until  the 
miserable  woman  had  deprived  him  of  the  privi- 
lege of  ilUusing  her  by  dying  out  of  the  way. 

The  poor  mother  had  given  herself  up  so  much 
to  weeping  and  moaning,  that  Death  had  very 
little  trouble  in  persuading  her  to  elope  with  him. 


Little  Jack  wept  too,  but  only  so  long  as  his  ^ther 
maltreated  him.  When  the  father  stopped  his 
beating  Jack  stopped  his  bawling,  and  would  wear 
a  contented  and  cheerful  face,  in  spite  of  the 
hunger  and  starvation  he  was  obliged  to  endure ; 
for  his  father  could  never  find  any  money  for 
bread,  only  for  beer  and  brandy.  What  made 
little  Jack  so  cheerful  amidst  all  his  sufferings  and 
ill-fortune  was  the  possession  of  a  good  heart,  a 
generous  mind,  and  a  clear  conscience;  else  it 
would  have  been  a  very  different  thing  with  him, 
as  the  reader  will  see.' 

Little  Jack's  father  was  the  village  musician, 
and  played  the  fiddle  in  the  public-house,  and  oti 
Sundays  upon  the  daiicing-green,  under  the  linden- 
trees.  Formerly  he  had  been  a  very  good  player, 
and  the  venerable  pastor  of  the  village,  whose 
taste  was  unimpeachable,  used  to  listen  to  him 
with  pleasure ;  but  since  he  had  taken  up  with  the 
detestable  practice  of  incessant  goasling,  he 
scraped  and  scratched  so  villanously,  that  the  rau 
and  mice  scuttled  away  out  of  hearing,  and  even 
the  dogs  barked,  and  the  cats  stuck  up  Uieir  bacb 
and  puffed  out  their  tails  when  he  began  ■^M^v^^g 
his  elbow.    The  people  in  the  pablio-house,  and 
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on  the  dancing-green,  cared  nothing  at  all  whether 
he  played  well  or  ill ;  his  scratching  and  scraping 
served  as  well  as  the  best  for  their  shuffling,  jump- 
ing, and  waltz-whirling ;  but  it  afflicted  the  very 
heart  of  poor  little  Jack,  who  loved  the  violin 
dearly,  because  he  knew  what  exquisite  music  it 
would  send  forth  if  his  father  had  but  the  will  to 
produce  it. 

When  his  father  came  home  in  the  evening 
drunk,  and  hanged  up  the  violin  on  the  wall,  it 
grieved  little  Jack  to  see  the  poor  thing  so  dirty 
and  ill-nsed,  and  to  hear  it  sigh  so  mournfully, 
while  its  senseless  owner  lay  upon  the  straw  and 
snored. 

At  last  the  little  fellow  could  stand  it  no  longer, 
and  took  the  liberty  to  say  to  his  father,  **  Ah, 
father,  you  are  now  treating  the  dear,  good  fiddle 
still  worse  than  you  ever  treated  poor  mother  and 
me  ;  take  care,  or  you  will  kill  the  poor  thing.*' 

The  father  stood  aghast  at  little  Jack's  pre- 
sumption, and  did  not  know  at  first  how  to  answer 
him;  at  length,  however,  his  passion  burst  forth 
— not  in  words,  for  he  said  nothing ;  but,  seizing 
a  knotty  staff,  he  cudgelled  poor  little  Jack  more 
cruelly  than  ever  he  had  done  before,  and  then 
left  him. 


CHAP.  II. — THE   COMPASSIONATE   FIDDLE. 

This  time  little  Jack  cried  and  sobbed  much 
longer  than  usual,  for  he  was  terribly  bruised  and 
mauled ;  but  oh !  marvellous  to  tell,  while  he  was 
weeping  and  sobbing,  the  fiddle  on  the  wall  gave 
forth  a  gentle,  very>gentle  moaning  sound  in  sym- 
pathy with  him.  As  little  Jack  heard  that,  his 
heart  swelled  the  more  with  grief,  and  he  and  the 
fiddle  lamented  in  concert  for  a  good  hour  to- 
gether :  so  that  the  boy  began  to  think  that  they 
would  never  have  ceased  their  lamentations. 

Nevertheless,  everything  has  an  end — weeping 
as  well  as  laughing ;  and  so  the  fiddle  began  first 
to  wail  in  a  fainter  tone,  little  Jack  did  the  same, 
and  after  a  little  time  both  of  them  had  ceased 
their  complainings.  Jack's  affection  for  the  fiddle 
had  now  increased — such  is  the  force  of  sympathy — 
beyond  the  power  of  words  to  express.  He 
reached  a  stool,  and,  climbing  up,  took  down  the 
fiddle  from  the  wall,  and  began  to  clean  it  tenderly 
from  the  dust,  dirt,  and  filth;  he  repaired  the 
fourth  string,  which  gives  the  sweetest  tones,  and 
which  the  father  had  broken,  and  consigned  to  the 
foul  fiend,  in  hanging  up  the  instrument — and 
screwed  it  up  to  a  perfect  pitch,  and  twanged  it 
affectionately  till  it  gave  forth  the  right  sound. 
Then  he  kissed  the  fiddle,  and  was  going  to  hang 
it  up  again  in  its  place ;  but  the  fiddle  whispered 
in  a  soft  and  gentle  voice,  **  Jack,  you  darling  boy, 
I  will  remain  with  you ;  I  will  belong  to  you,  and 
will  sing  to  yon  the  most  enchanting  songs,  and 
will  laugh  and  weep  with  you  in  joy  and  in 
sorrow." 

"  That  will  never  do,"  replied  little  Jack.  "  If 
the  father  hears  us  together,  hell  beat  me  to 
death,  and  perhaps  smash  you  against  the  wall  till 
you  are  broken  all  to  pieces." 

"  The  father  shall  not  hear  us,"  said  the  fiddle. 
VOL.  XIX, — NO.  coxzvin. 


'*  Ton  know  he  will  sit,  now,  in  the  public-house 
till  long  after  sunset,  and  then  he  will  be  drunk. 
Come,  take  me  and  the  bow,  and  carry  us  out  into 
the  forest.  By  the  side  of  the  brook,  where  the 
alders  rustle  and  the  nightingale  sings,  there  I 
will  teach  you  what  you  must  do  in  order  that  I 
may  sing  to  you." 

**  In  God's  name,  then,"  cried  little  Jack,  re- 
solved, "  I  will  do  all  that  you  desire." 

"  And  I  whatever  you  wish,"  said  the  fiddle. 

"  Good,"  cried  Jack,  and,  reaching  down  the 
bow,  ran  off  with  his  compassionate  counsellor  to 
the  bank  of  the  brook  in  the  forest 


CHAP.  III. — LITTLE  JACK   AND   THE   BIRDS. 

"  Welcome,  welcome !"  murmured  the  brook. 
"  Welcome,  welcome !"  rustled  the  alders  and 
whispered  the  blossoms.  "Cuckoo,"  cried  the 
cuckoo,  **  a  new  musician !  welcome !  cuckoo, 
cuckoo,  cuckoo  !"  And  the  goldfinch  and  the 
linnet,  the  canary  and  the  thrush,  the  tits  and  the 
finches,  twittered  and  sang,  **  Welcome,  wel- 
come I" 

''  Ah,  how  beautiful  it  is  here !"  cried  little  Jack, 
as  he  sat  himself  down  on  the  brink  of  the  brook. 
Then  he  laid  the  fiddle  on  his  arm,  and  said  to  it, 
''  Now,  darling,  tell  me  what  I  must  do  to  make 
thy  voice  harmonise  with  the  exquisite  music 
around  us." 

Then  the  fiddle  told  him  all  that  he  had  to  do, 
and  called  to  the  birds  around,  that  they  should 
come  and  help  to  teach  little  Jack ;  and  the  birds 
came  and  sat  in  a  circle  round  among  the  boughs, 
and  they  piped  each  one  the  single  notes  in  order, 
"  g,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f, — f,  e,  d,  c,  b,  a,  g."  Jack  did 
his  best  to  imitate  them  upon  the  fiddle,  and  suc- 
ceeded so  well  that  all  the  birds  cried  out  at  once, 
*'  Bravo,  little  Jack ;  bravo,  bravo  !" 

Now  the  nightingale  came  forward  and  said, 
"  I  will  sing  a  song.  Jack  shall  lead  the  orchestra 
and  accompany  me ;  the  brook  shall  murmur  the 
bass,  and  all  you  birds  shall  join  in  chorus." 

"And,  Master  Nightingde,"  said  Jack,  ''the 
blue-bells  must  sing  too,  only  they  must  sing  a 
little  louder  than  usual." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  the  nightingale,  "  they 
shall  do  as  the  conductor  commands." 

Then  little  Jack  gave  the  signal  with  a  down- 
stroke  of  his  bow,  and  the  whole  chorus  of  birds 
began  the  concert  with  one  voice.  Then  the 
nightingale  sang  a  solo — oh  how  deliciously  he 
sang  I  Jack  accompanied  him  upon  the  fiddle, 
and  the  blue-bells  trembled  forth  a  faint  sound. 
All  the  other  voices  were  hushed,  and  the  brook 
murmured  a  gentle  bass. 

Then  came  the  goats  and  the  deer  leaping  forth 
from  the  gloom  of  the  forest,  and  the  nimble  squir- 
rel sprang  from  branch  to  branch,  and  from  tree 
to  tree,  and  the  rabbits  sat  round  quite  mannerly 
upon  their  hind  legs  and  cocked  their  ears  to  listen ; 
and  the  dark  firs  dropped  resin,  with  which  little 
Jack  refreshed  his  bow.  So  Jack  played  till  the 
sun  went  down,  and  then  he  was  obliged  to  go 
home.  "Adieu,  my  dear  singers,"  cried  he. 
**  Adieu,  Mr.  Conductor,"  sang  they  all  together  ; 
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"come  back  again  ooon."    And  the  nightingale 
Tvhistled,  as  plain  as  a  printed  book — 

^'  8000,  MOD  Again, 

From  the  haunts  of  men, 

Come  back  to  U6,  thou  gentle  boy : 

All  that  we  have  we'll  eive  with  joy — 

In  the  green  wood  we'll  give  to  thee 

The  ch^rm  divine  of  minetrelaj. 

Then,  aoon,  oh  soon  return  again. 

And  learn,  aa  thou  canst  learn,  the  strain.'* 

And  little  Jack  came  to  the  brook-aide  punctu- 
ally every  day,  and  learned  more  and  more  the 
voices  of  the  woods — to  understand  them  and 
respond  to  ihem  npon  his  beloved  fiddle. 


CHAP.   rV. — UTTLB  JACK  8   8TEPH0THKR, 

But  now  it  came  to  pass  that  the  inn-keeper  of 
the  village  died,  and  that  his  disconsolate  widow 
began  to  look  around  her  for  another  husband,  if 
anyone  could  be  found  to  marry  her.  Her  selec- 
tion was  delayed  for  some  time  from  the  want  of 
suitors  to  choose  from,  for  be  it  known  Mrs. 
Drawdrcgs  was  no  chicken  ;  she  was,  moreover,  a 
scold  and  a  fighter,  had  dark  red  hair  and  a  sharp- 
pointed  nose,  and  squinted  with  both  eyes  like  a 
witch. 

Put  little  Jack's  father  thought,  '*  If  I  marry  the 
old  faggot,  then  I  can  drink  as  much  as  I  like,  and 
as  often,  without  paying  anything ;"  and  thereupon, 
having  drunk  in  courage  from  the  brandy^bottle,  he 
went  in  to  th^  widow,  tried  his  hand  at  ogling  her, 
and  said,  "  My  charming  and  most  lovely  hostess, 
lady  of  my  heart,  will  you  take  me  for  your  hus- 
band ?  Say  the  word,  and  I  will  not  budge  from 
the  house,  but  marry  you  off  here  right." 

Then  the  hostess  squinted  at  him  all  over,  from 
head  to  foot^  and  said  to  herself,  **  'Tie  true  he  is 
a  worthless,  filthy,  ne'er-do-well  scoundrel;  but 
anything  is  better  than  nothing !  He  shall  have 
my  hand ;  X  will  marry  him." 

So  the  pair  were  married,  and  the  wedding-day 
was  kept  with  no  small  jollity.  But  before  long, 
Jack's  father  found  out  how  villanously  he  had 
miscalculated,  for  he  got  not  a  drain  of  anything 
to  drink  but  fresh,  clear,  sparkling  spring-water ; 
and  if  he  was  caught  indulging  in  a  single  draught 
of  anything  else,  his  precious  lib  raised  such  a 
storm  about  his  ears,  that  he  was  glad  to  hide  his 
head  in  any  hole  or  corner. 

Thereupon  he  fell  into  a  miserable  melancholy, 
and  often  sighed  at  the  recollection  of  the  quiet 
and  submissive  nature  of  his  first  wife, ''  Oh  that  I 
had  never  served  her  so  cruelly,  she  would  have 
then  been  living  now,  and  a  comfort  to  me ;  instead 
of  her  kindness,  I  have  now  the  wrath  of  this  old 
she-dragon ;  ah,  my  poor,  blessed  wife,  I  am  justly 
punished  for  abusing  thee."  Thus  he  would  com- 
plain and  weep  piteously. 

When  little  Jack  heard  that,  he  plucked  up 
courage,  and  went  to  his  father,  fiddle  in  hand, 
an^  began  to  play,  and  that  so  wonderfully  that 
the  astonished  wretch  stood  with  his  mouth  wid§ 
open  till  the  tears  ran  into  it,  without  hi9  ^ver 
remarking  that  they  were  bitter  and  salt  to  the 
taste. 

When  Jack  at  length  ceased  to  play,  his  father 


fell  upon  bis  neck  and  began  again  to  weep,  but 
this  time  from  joy,  and  cried, "  Jack,  my  dear  son, 
where  didst  thou  learn  to  play  so  gloriously? 
Now  will  I  never  more  beat  thee  again,  and  Til 
pray  the  stepmother  to  pay  the  school-money, 
that  you  may  be  sent  to  school  and  have  some 
learning."  The  stepmother  had  no  intention  of 
doing  anything  of  the  sort,  but  would  have  that 
little  Jack  should  be  a  barber  in  the  next  market- 
town  ;  and  when  Jack  said,  *'  I  do  not  want  to  be 
a  barber,"  she  screamed  out,  "  But  you  must  and 
shall,"  and  gave  him  with  her  hard  hand  a  couple 
of  boxes  on  the  ear  that  made  his  head  swim  again. 
That  was  too  much  for  the  father,  but  he  dared 
not  say  anything. 

CHAP.  V. — UTTLE  JACK's  FATHER. 

But  early,  the  next  morning,  while  it  was  yet 
dark,  the  father  slipped  softly  from  the  side  of  the 
snoring  she-dragon,  stole  into  the  larder,  took  a 
couple  of  baked  meat-pies,  a  piece  of  lard,  a  small 
loaf  and  a  dab  of  butter,  packed  them  all  up  in  a 
wallet,  and  went  with  them  into  little  Jack's  bed- 
room. 

Jack  was  fast  asleep  and  dreaming  of  the  con- 
certs in  the  forest ;  the  little  casement  was  wide 
open,  and  the  fresh  morning  breeze  blew  upon  the 
strings  of  the  fiddle  which  hung  on  the  waU  above 
the  boy's  head,  until  it  sounded  gently  in  loving 
tones. 

The  father  gazed  a  few^  momenta  npon  his 
sleeping  child,  and  his  heart  was  ready  to  break. 
He  approached  silently,  and  bent  over  him  as  he 
lay  in  bed,  and  could  not  refrain  from  kissing  his 
glowing  cheek.  Jack  woke  up,  but  still  half 
asleep,  called  out,  ''  What  do  you  want,  Master 
Nightingale  ?" 

'*  Jack,  Jack/'  said  the  old  man,  "  what  are  yon 
chattering  about  ?  I  am  no  nightingale,  but  your 
father." 

''What!  my  father  I"  said  Jack,  springing 
quickly  out  of  bed.  ''  What  makes  you  bo  kind  to 
me  to-day  ?" 

''Put  on  your  clothes,  Jack,"  returned  the 
father ;  *'  put  on  your  clothes,  and  take  the  fiddle 
and  follow  me ;  but  softly,  lest  somebody  should 
awake." 

Jack  did  as  his  father  bade  bim.  He  pnt  on 
his  few  garments,  took  the  fiddle  and  bow  from  the 
wall,  and  silently  folloii^ed  his  father  out  of  tbc 
house. 

They  went  together,  without  speaking  a  word, 
into  the  forest.  When  they  came  to  the  brook- 
side,  the  old  man  said,  ''Here,  Jack,  let  us  eit 
down,  and  do  you  be  attentive  to  what  [  have  to 
say."  Both  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  stream, 
and  the  father  continued : 

"  Look  you,  my  child,  X  have  of^en  and  out- 
rageoM^ly  sinned  against  your  blessed  mother — 
my  dear  blessed  wife — and  I  know  but  too  well 
that  it  was  v^j  veicked  cruelty  and  al^nae  which 
brought  on  the  grief  that  laid  her  before  her  time 
in  the  grave.  Heaven  has  punished  me  for  that 
crime  in  suffering  me  to  marry  the  wicked  step- 
mother.   I  acknowledge  the  juatice  and  fitness  of 
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the  pnnishment,  and  will  bear  it  bo  long  as  God 
flhall  see  good.  But  yon,  my  good  little  Jack, 
shall  not  snffer  with  me ;  and  since  I  am  too  feeble 
to  protect  yon  against  this  wicked  woman,  so  now 
go  forth  with  God  into  the  wide  world.  Heaven 
will  not  let  a  dutiful  child  perish;  and,  besides, 
there  are  good  men  who  love  to  help  the  helpless. 
Thou,  at  least,  Jack,  wilt  soon  make  thy  fortune, 
when  the  people  hear  thee  play.  If  this  should 
come  to  pass,  then  think  of  thy  poor  father,  and 
come  back  to  release  him  from  his  misery,  if  he 
be  not  first  released  by  death.  Here  I  give  yon  my 
blessing,  some  food  sufficient  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
a  parting  kiss.  Go,  my  dear,  good  son,  and  do  not 
weep — we  must  part  some  time  or  other."  Little 
Jack  hung  on  his  father's  neck,  and  would  not  let 
him  go.  "  I  don't  care  for  the  beating,"  cried  he ; 
''  I  can  bear  that  better  th^n  to  leave  you  alone 
witli  the  spiteful  stepmother — let  me  stay."  But 
the  father  said,  "  I  know  best  what  is  good  for 
you ;  therefore  do  you  as  your  father  tells  you." 

Then  little  Jack  let  his  arms  fall  slowly  from 
his  father's  neck,  and  said  sorrowfully,  "Then, 
farewell,  you  good,  kind  father  !" 


CHAP.  VI. — LITTLE  JACK  S  FAUBWELL  BONO. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  tree -tops  began  to  rustle 
in  the  morning  wind,  and  the  grass  and  the  flowers 
shook  their  heads  and  woke  up,  as  the  first  glim- 
mer of  dawn  shone  through  the  foliage  towards 
the  east 

"  If  your  fingers  are  not  too  cold,  Jack,"  said 
his  father,  "  I  should  like  you  to  play  me  some- 
thing once  more  before  we  part." 

Little  Jack  grasped  the  fiddle  immediately,  and 
began  to  play.  When  the  birds  heard  the  well- 
known  tones  they  were  all  awake  in  a  moment, 
and  joined  in  with  their  voices : — 

Tirilee!   Tirileo! 
Cuckoo ! 
Morning  sheen !     Morning  iheen 
Sbinuners  through  the  forest  green ; 
Down  the  rock  to  rocks  below 
Foams  the  torrent  white  as  snow. 
Tirileo!    Tirilee! 
Tee! 
Cuckoo ! 

Tirilee!    Tirilee! 
Cuckoo ! 
Birds  in  chorus — birds  in  chorus 
Pipe  among  the  green  boughs  o*er  us. 
Come,  ye  fawns,  with  joyous  leap, 
Conies,  from  your  burrows  peep. 
Tirilee!    Tirilee! 
Tee! 
Cuckoo! 
Cuckoo  1        Cuckoo  1 

Tirilee!    Tmlee! 
Cuckoo! 
Phosbus  lights  the  hearens  with  blu«, 
From  the  foliage  falls  the  dew ; 
Higher  climbs  the  welcome  sun ! 
Flowtrs,  awake ! — the  day's  began. 
Tirilee!    Tirilee! 
Cuckoo ! 
Tee! 
Cuckoo!    Cuckoo!    Cuckoo! 
Tirilee  I 

It  was  thus  the  little  Jack  played  and  the  birds 
•aag. 


CHAP.  VII. — LITTLE  JACK  ON  BIB  TRAVELS. 

When  Jack  had  finished  his  song,  and  turned 
round  to  look  at  his  father,  he  found  that  the  old 
man  had  withdrawn  himself,  and  that  he  was 
already  with  sorrowful  mien  leaving  the  wood. 
Jack  was  on  the  point  of  running  after  him ;  but 
he  remembered  what  his  father  had  commanded, 
and  resolved  to  obey  him.  What  he  should  now 
do  first,  he  did  not  very  well  know ;  but  he  left 
the  care  of  all  to  Providence,  who  would  direct  his 
steps  and  order  what  should  happen  to  him.  First 
he  washed  himself  in  the  brook,  said  a  short, 
cheerful,  morning  pniyer,  and  taking  then  out  of 
his  wallet  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  modicum  of  lard, 
he  ate  his  breakfast  thankfully — not  forgetting  his 
friends,  the  birds,  who  came  hopping  around  and 
begged  a  few  crumbs.  When  he  had  devoured  his 
breakfast,  his  first  care  was  to  clean  his  fiddle,  to 
tune  it  with  the  utmost  exactness,  as  his  father  had 
lately  taught  him  to  do,  and  to  practise  for  half  an 
hour  just  to  get  it  into  good  playing  condition. 
Then  he  rose  and  sallied  further  into  the  forest  to 
seek  his  fortune. 

He  wandered  onwards  during  the  whole  day, 
and  the  forest  seemed  to  have  no  end.  Jack  cared 
but  little  about  that,  for  his  wallet  was  well  fur- 
nished, and  the  forest  was  cool  and  pleasant — and 
he  had  plenty  of  amusement,  for  the  fiddle  told  hira 
the  most  charming  stories — and  now  and  tlien  his 
old  friends,  the  finches,  the  woodlarks,  and  linnets, 
greeted  him  with  a  merry  song. 

Then  the  sun  began  to  go  down,  and  his  last 
red  rays  climbed  up  by  degrees  to  the  tops  of  tlie 
highest  trees,  where  they  glowed  for  a  fow 
moments,  then  vanislied,  and  all  was  dark  in  thb 
forest.  But  it  was  not  long  dark — the  full  moon 
rose  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  sky,  and  shining 
fire-flies  Hew  through  the  bushes — and  now  the 
view  opened  upon  a  large  lake  across  which  the 
moonshine  laid  a  glittering  pathway,  and  the; 
nightingale  began  to  sing.  Oh  how  beautil\il 
that  was ! 

CHAP.  VIII. ^LITTLE  JACK  WATCHES  THE  ELVES. 

Little  Jack  thought  this  was  a  lovely  and  de- 
lightful place,  and  resolving  to  pass  the  night  here, 
he  sought  out  a  comfortable  moss-covered  spot,  sat 
himself  down,  and,  after  he  had  eaten  his  supper, 
had  a  parting  strain  upon  his  fiddle,  wished  it 
good  night,  and  put  it  to  bed  in  his  wallet  to  save 
it  from  the  night-dews,  said  his  evening  prayer, 
and  curling  himself  up  on  the  soft  moss,  he  went 
to  sleep.  Then  suddenly  shone  a  mild  bright 
light  through  the  forest,  three  times  as  bright  as 
the  full-moon,  and  swarms  of  fire-flies  flew  in  and 
out  among  the  leaves. 

But  that  was  nothing  compared  with  what  fol- 
lowed. There  was  immediately  a  rustling  on  all 
sides,  and  forth  from  the  leaves,  the  plants,  and 
the  cups  of  the  flowers,  leaped  a  host  of  tender 
and  delicate  forms  in  the  human  shape,  but  so 
beautiful,  so  active,  so  light,  that  it  was  plain  to 
be  seen  that  they  were  not  men  but  spirits :  none 
of  them  were  half  so  big  as  little  Jack,  but  their 
coimtenanceswere  those  of  yoimg  men  and  maidens; 
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they  were  clad  in  transparent  garments,  and  wore 
>^Teath8  of  lilies  in  their  hair,  which  shone  like 
pure  silver.  Two  of  them,  a  youth  of  heavenly 
beauty,  and  a  yet  more  lovely  maiden,  were  taller 
than  the  rest,  and  wore  instead  of  wreaths  shining 
crowns  of  silver  upon  their  heads. 

"That  is  certainly  the  king  and  the  queen," 
thought  Jack,  and  lay  quite  still. 

The  king  had  sought  out  a  place  upon  which  the 
moon  shone  brightest.  Here,  waving  his  lily 
sceptre,  he  struck  the  ground,  and  immediately  a 
cluster  of  silver-white  lilies  sprouted  forth,  and 
formed  a  beautiful  throne  upon  which  he  and  the 
queen  took  their  seats  ;  the  other  elves  (for  it  was 
these  fairy  beings  whom  Jack  was  watching) 
seated  themselves  upon  the  flower-cups  and  thistle- 
down upon  which  they  had  ridden  across  the 
lake,  and  laughed,  and  joked,  and  quaffed  the 
honey-dew  out  of  the  cups  of  the  May  blossoms. 

But  when  the  moon  stood  exactly  over  the 
forest,  and  all  around  the  magic  light  glowed 
brightly,  then  the  king  gave  a  sign  with  his  lily- 
sceptre,  and  the  elves  began  their  circular  dance, 
singing  thus : — 

Ye  laugliing  eWos  that  love  tlie  night, 
Come,  the  moon  is  shining  bright — 
Dancing,  hovering  on  the  wing 
Whirl  around  the  fairy  rmg. 

Softly  through  thu  leafjr  fane 
Sounds  the  tender  elfin  strain. 
When  all  other  sounds  are  mute, 

And  dumb  the  tread  of  earthljr  feet, 
Pipe  we  then  the  elfin  flute 

And  make  the  harmony  complete. 
Flowery  odours,  moonlight  rajs, 
And  the  gossamer  that  strajs, 
And  the  ^ouds  of  eventide, 
Are  the  chariots  which  we  ride. 
Here  and  there — and  out  and  in. 
We  dart  about  this  leafy  fane, 
While  gently  sounds  the  elfin  strain. 
When  aU  other  sounds  are  mute, 

And  dumb  the  tread  of  earthly  feet, 
Pipe  we  then  the  elfin  flute 

And  make  the  melody  complete, 
Hovering  here  and  hovering  there — 
Laug^hin^,  dancing  everywhere. 
Darting  m  our  frmic  play 
Away— away— away away. 

And,  in  fact,  as  they  danced  and  sang,  and  sported 
in  the  moonlight  air,  they  darted  off,  and  the 
melody  died  away  by  degrees  in  the  distance, 
until  at  last  it  was  heard  no  longer. 


CHAP.  IX.-**-LITTLB  JACK  LBARNS  TO 

BLFIN-DAKCE. 


PLAT  THE 


As  soon  as  all  was  silent,  little  Jack  sprang 
upon  his  feet  and  cried  out  half  a  dozen  times, 
"  What  have  I  heard  ?  what  have  I  heard  ? — oh  my 
dear  fiddle,  my  dear  fiddle,  did  you  hear  that  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  did.  Jack,"  whispered  the  fiddle  ; 
''  that  is  the  elfin-dance ;  if  any  man  hears  that  it 
is  impossible  to  withstand  it — dance  he  must." 

"Oh,  if  yon  could  but  repeat  it,  my  dear 
fiddle." 

<'  Take  me  ont  of  the  bag.  Jack,  and  let  us  try 
it."  And  Jack  drew  his  fiddle  hastily  forth,  and 
was  just  going  to  begin  to  play,  when  the  night- 
ingale fiew  down,  and  said  to  him,  "  On  no  ac- 


count. Jack,  not  now,  and  not  at  all  here  in  the 
forest.  If  you  play  the  elfin-dance  by  night  in 
the  forest,  the  little  people  will  come  back,  and 
they  will  pommel  and  cudgel  you  till  you  are 
black  and  blue,  and  smash  the  fiddle,  ao  that  it 
can  never  sound  another  note.  Wait  till  the 
morning  comes,  and  then  I  will  fly  before  yon 
and  show  you  the  way  out  of  the  wood.*' 

"  Thank  you.  Master  Nightingale,"  said  Jack : 
so  he  packed  the  fiddle  again  into  the  bag,  laid 
himself  down  upon  his  mossy  coach,  and  soon 
went  to  sleep. 

The  nightingale  sat  above  him  in  a  tree,  and 
sang  a  dreamy  slumber-song.  When  the  jolly 
sun  rose  again  in  the  heavens,  little  Jack  awoke, 
thought  over  all  he  had  heard  last  night,  and  had 
hardly  patience  to  wait  for  the  time  when  he 
should  be  permitted  to  try  his  hand  at  the  dfin- 
dance.  He  washed  himself  as  fast  aa  he  could, 
said  his  morning  prayer,  and  ate  but  a  very  liule 
morsel  of  breakfast :  then  he  called  out,  *'  Master 
Nightingale,  I  am  ready!"  and  the  nightingale 
flew  before  him  till  they  came  to  the  outskirts  of 
the  forest  and  Jack  could  see  the  broad  highway 
lying  plain  before  him.  Then  the  nightingale  and 
the  rest  of  the  forest-birds  all  called  out  to  him, 
**  Farewell,"  and  ''  Gome  again  soon."  Jack  pro- 
mised this,  and  then  went  forward  into  the 
highway. 

Here  he  was  at  length  at  liberty ;  and  he  took 
out  the  fiddle,  tuned  it,  and  made  his  first  attempt 
to  play  the  elfin-dance.  He  succeeded  tolerably 
well,  even  the  first  time — still  better  the  second ; 
and  when  he  had  gone  through  it  the  third  time, 
he  cried  out  joyfull}',  *^  Ha,  ha,  my  dear  fiddle, 
we  can  do  it  famously,"  and  then  he  sat  down  ou 
a  stone  and  finished  his  breakfast  with  a  goo<l 
appetite. 

As  the  sun  rose  higher  in  the  sky  it  grew  very 
hot,  and  scorched  the  little  fiddler,  who  b^^  to 
look  around  for  a  shelter.  Sidewards  from  the 
main  road,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile,  lay  a 
large  village.  Jack  turned  his  steps  in  that  direc* 
tiou,  in  the  hope  that  good  fortune  was  awaiting 
him. 


CHAP.   X. ^WHAT   HAPPEKED  TO   JACK   IN  THE 

VILLAOE. 

Ab  he  came  into  the  village,  it  was  exactly 
twelve  o'clock  in  the  day,  and  from  every  hoose 
the  warm  streaming  reek  of  the  smoking  dionen 
powerfully  assailed  the  nostrils  of  our  little  hero. 
His  wallet  was  by  this  time  grown  astontahingiy 
light,  and  when  he  came  to  make  an  examination, 
he  saw  with  terror  that  his  last  remaining  baked 
meat-pie  was  nothing  but  a  lump  of  wood,  a  dum- 
my pie,  which  his  stepmother  had  been  used  to 
exhibit  in  the  window  to  show  that  she  sold  meat- 
pies  ;  most  probably  Jack's  father  had  miataken  it 
in  the  dark  for  a  real  one.  So  little  Jack  had  now 
nothing  left  in  the  bag  but  a  stale  cake  and  a  little 
morsel  of  salt  lard. 

Jack  stood  before  the  door  of  the  viUage  inn, 
where  several  carriages  were  drawn  up.  Under 
the  arched  doorway,  with  his  swoUen  fists  daq^ 
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together  upon  his  stomach,  stood  the  fat  host,  and 
wmked  and  blinked  in  the  sun. 

la  the  dining-room  of  the  inn,  the  windows  of 
which  were  thrown  open,  the  travellers  were  eating 
pork  and  sour-kront — the  beloved  dish  of  the 
Germans,  which  makes  them  all  so  valiant  and 
patriotic. 

Jack  drew  nearer,  stretched  out  his  neck,  stood 
on  tiptoe,  and  peeped  through  the  window  at 
the  delicious  sour-krout  till  his  tnouth  watered 
again. 

When  the  fat  landlord  saw  what  he  was  after, 
"  Holla,  you  stupid  jackanapes,"  said  he,  "  what 
are  you  poking  your  hungry  nose  in  there  for  ? 
If  you  want  to  earn  a  plate  of  sour-krout  and  a 
good  slice  of  pork,  lay  hold  of  your  fiddle,  man, 
and  play  up  something  worth  hearing,  so  that  my 
worthy  guests  may  be  merry  and  drink  without 
thinking  of  their  reckoning." 

Jack  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  asked  twice  to 
play,  but  shouldered  his  fiddle  and  struck  up  the 
elfin-dance  at  once. 

Good  heavens,  to  see  how  the  landlord  opened 
his  monstrous  mouth,  and  stared  with  his  eyes  and 
pricked  his  ears,  as  he  heard  the  marvellous 
melody.  The  guests  in  the  dining-room  dropped 
their  knives  and  forks ;  they  forgot  their  eating 
and  drinking,  and  the  waiters  and  chambermaids 
forgot  their  duty.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
whole  village  were  gathered  together.  Old  folks 
ran  till  they  were  out  of  breath ;  the  young  fel- 
lows and  the  lasses  laughed  and  leaped  with 
extasy,  «nd  the  little  boys  and  girls  jumped  and 
capered  round  little  Jack,  who  played  away  with- 
out stopping ;  and  the  longer  he  played,  played 
better  and  better. 

At  last  he  was  tired,  and  let  the  bow  sink  down ; 
then  all  the  people  sighed  "  Ah,  ah !"  as  though 
awaking  from  a  dream.  The  fat  landlord  bawled 
out,  while  he  wept  with  pleasure,  *' Sour-krout, 
give  him  sour-krout  to  eat,  the  glorious  little 
urchin,  the  great  artist — give  him  as  much  as  he 
will ;  do  you  hear,  my  boy  ?  as  much  as  you  like, 
and  whatever  you  like;  it  is  impossible  to  buy 
such  music  too  dear."  Thereupon  he  took  Jack 
up  in  his  arms,  carried  him  into  the  dining-room, 
where  he  set  him  down  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
table,  and  ordered  that  he  should  be  served  with 
the  best  of  everything  there  was  in  the  house. 

After  dinner,  the  fat  landlord  sent  for  the  village 
tailor,  and  ordered  him  to  make  little  Jack  a  new 
suit  of  clothes;  and  the  belt-maker  came,  and 
made  him  a  new  wallet ;  and  the  shoemaker  gave 
him  a  pair  of  stout  shoes ;  and  the  schoolmaster 
gave  him  a  fine  new  bonnet ;  and  the  schoolmis- 
tress made  him  six  new  shirts — and  the  whole 
village  would  have  loaded  him  with  presents  if  he 
had  been  able  to  carry  them  away. 

The  fat  landlord  wished  of  all  things  that  Jack 
should  stay  and  live  with  him ;  but  the  boy  shoul- 
dered his  fiddle,  and  played  and  sang : — 

"  Let  me  wander,  I  must  wander ; 

Hear  I  not  fame's  trumpet  speak  ? 
Sirds  and  blossoms  tell  jne.  Yonder, 
Tonder  lies  the  goal  I  seek. 
Let  me  wander,  let  me  wander— 
While  I  wander,  I  am  free. 


Through  the  field  and  through  the  forest, 

Through  the  Tallej,  o'er  the  hill ; 
Where  the  tempest  rages  sorest — 
Where  the  sleeping  clouds  are  still. 
Let  me  wander,  let  me  wander- 
While  I  wander  I  am  free. 

Let  me  wander,  let  me  wander, 

And  m  play  a  joyous  part; 
Elfin  airs,  whose  music  tender 
Harmonises  with  the  heart. 
Let  me  wander,  let  me  wander — 
While  I  wander  I  am  free." 

^'  Go,  then,  my  little  son,"  said  the  fat  landlord, 
as  Jack  one  morning  thanked  him  fervently  for  all 
favours,  and  took  his  departure :  "  Go,  then ;  and 
if,  when  you  come  into  the  great  city,  you  play 
but  half  as  well  as  you  have  done  here,  gold  and 
good-name  shall  not  be  wanting  to  thee."  There- 
upon he  reached  him  his  wallet,  well  crammed 
with  good  provisions  and  a  flask  full  of  sweet 
wine ;  and  Jack  wandered,  playing  and  singing, 
out  of  the  village.  And  from  village  to  village, 
from  city  to  city,  and  from  land  to  land,  he  wan- 
dered forth ;  and  wherever  he  played,  there  ran 
both  old  and  young  to  meet  him,  and  all  were  the 
happier  for  his  coming.  But  of  his  elfin-dance 
they  could  never  have  enough ;  and  whenever  he 
played  that,  he  might  have  had  anything  he  liked 
for  the  trouble  of  asking. 


CHAP.   XI. — LITTLE   JACK   WITH   THE   KING. 

Little  Jack  prospered  wherever  he  went,  and 
in  the  course  of  years  came  to  be  eighteen  years 
old.  He  was  a  fine,  well-grown,  and  handsome 
young  fellow,  with  beautiful  long  locks  of  chest- 
nut-brown hair,  large  dark  eyes,  fresh  dewy  lips, 
and  rosy  cheeks.  Gold  he  had  little  or  none,  be- 
cause he  cared  not  for  hoarding  it ;  but  he  had  a 
pure  heart  and  a  clear  conscience,  and  the  birds, 
the  blossoms,  and  the  forest-trees  loved  him  as 
dearly  as  ever,  and  talked  with  him  as  simply  and 
freely  as  though  he  were  yet  a  child  ;  and  his  dar- 
ling fiddle  was  never  from  his  side,  and  spoke  out 
in  a  louder  and  clearer  voice  the  longer  they  were 
together.  So  it  always  is ;  if  we  are  sincere  and 
simple-hearted  ourselves,  we  have  continual  com- 
panionship with  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful. 

Jack  and  his  fiddle  were  now  known  far  and 
wide  throughout  the  world,  and  the  little  children 
clapped  their  hands  whenever  the  name  of  Fiddler 
Jack,  as  he  was  universally  called,  was  mentioned. 
So  came  he  at  last  into  a  country  where  he  did  not 
venture  to  play,  because  the  whole  land  was  in 
deep  grief  because  the  queen  was  dead,  and  the 
beautiful  princess,  her  daughter,  lay  upon  her 
death-bed,  overwhelmed  with  grief  for  the  loss  of 
her  beloved  mother.  The  king,  her  father,  whose 
only  child  she  was,  fell  into  complete  despair,  and 
promised  the  physician  half  of  his  kingdom  jf  he 
should  succeed  in  saving  her  life. 

But  no  one  had  any  hopes.  The  learned  doc- 
tors said,  indeed,  that  if  the  princess  could  be 
brought  but  once  to  laugh,  she  would  soon  get 
better ;  but  how  that  was  to  be  done  nobody  knew, 
not  even  the  doctors,  since  all  the  attempts  that 
had  been  made  had  proved  failures. 

Then  the  king  had  it  publicly  proclaimed^ — 
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"  Whoever  will  heal  the  princess,  he  shall  be  the 
first  personage  iu  the  empire ;  and,  if  she  chooses 
to  marry  him,  he  shall  be  my  successor  when  I 
die." 

But  no  man  had  the  courage  to  try,  because  all 
the  doctors  had  declared  that  the  case  of  the  prin- 
cess was  hopeless ;  no  man  could  save  her. 

Then  thought  Jack,  "  I  will  make  the  attempt 
in  God's  name ;  and  if,  though  I  saved  her,  she 
should  refuse  me,  what  then  ?  I  shall  have  saved 
a  good  daughter,  and  restored  a  child  to  her  father. 
Ha  I  who  knows  but  I  may  help  my  own  father 
by  the  deed  ?" 

He  went  boldly  up  to  the  castle ;  and,  when  he 
told  the  sentinel  that  he  could  help  the  princess, 
tliey  led  him  straightway  in  to  the  king ;  for  his 
majesty  had  commanded  that  no  one,  whoever  he 
might  be,  should  be  sent  away,  because  he  was 
willing  to  try  every  means  to  save  his  child.  So 
the  guard  were,  by  order,  civil  to  everybody,  and 
turned  none  back. 

Afl  Jack  now  stood  before  the  king  with  his 
fiddle  in  his  hand,  the  king  said,  "  And  wilt  thou 
restore  the  princess  to  health,  and  save  her  life  ?" 

Then  said  Jack,  *'  That,  your  majesty,  I  cer- 
tainly cannot  promise ;  the  issues  of  life  and  death 
are  in  other  hands  than  yours  or  mine ;  and  I  have 
not  yet  seen  your  daughter,  the  princess ;  yet  the 
cause  of  her  sickness  I  know,  and  for  such  a  com- 
plaint my  medicine  is  good.  This  I  can  promise, 
that,  if  she  does  not  recover,  she  shall  at  least  fall 
into  a  gentle  slumber,  and  die  without  pain." 

Then  the  tears  came  into  the  king's  eyes,  and  he 
said,  "  Grood ;  I  will  have  you  shown  into  her 
chamber.  Try  thy  skill ;  I  cannot  look  upon  her 
myself  in  this  woeful  condition." 


CHAP.   Xn. — JACK   CURES   THE   PRINCESS. 

Thereupon  he  caused  Jack  to  be  led  into  the 
chamber  of  the  princess.  Jack  ordered  everybody 
out  of  the  room,  except  the  lord  chamberlain  and 
the  old  family  physician,  and  upon  them  he  en- 
joined strict  silence.  Then  he  drew  near  to  the 
bed  where  the  princess  lay,  her  eyes  fast  closed, 
and  her  countenance  pale  as  death.  He  gazed 
upon  her  a  long  while,  then  went  and  sat  himself 
down  at  a  distance,  and  began  to  play — at  first 
softly,  like  the  whispering  of  leaves  in  the  forest 
when  the  evening  breeze  sighs  among  the  aspens ; 
then  like  the  low  tones  of  loving,  comforting 
speech  when  two  hearts  meet  together  in  hours 
of  sorrow,  and  one  laments.  Then  the  princess 
opened  her  eyes,  and  softly  sighed  out,  "  Woe  is 
me !  where  am  I  ?" 

"  God  be  praised  !"  cried  the  old  physician; 
"  God  be  praised  I  she  speaks  again ;"  and  from 
the  next  chamber  some  one  ran  to  the  king  with 
the  news — "  Wonderful,  your  majesty  I  The  prin- 
cess, your  daughter,  has  recovered  her  speech  !" 

And  Jack  played  again ;  and  now  the  songs  of 
the  nightingale  and  the  bubbling  of  the  springs 
flowed  warbling  together,  and  the  forest  brook 
murmured  the  bass — all  just  as  he  had  heard  it  a 
thousand  times  in  the  wood. 

Then  the  princess  began  to  smile,  and  a  delicate 


blush  overspread  her  cheek.  *'  Ah,  my  nightin- 
gale !'*  she  whispered.  "  Bring  me  flowers  and 
beautiful  blossoms." 

And  again  the  physician  sent  a  messenger  to 
the  king  with  the  news — "  She  is  saved,  if  we  can 
only  soothe  her  into  a  sound  slumber." 

Now  Jack  suffered  the  song  of  the  nightingale 
to  sink  gradually  away  until  nothing  but  a  scarcely 
audible  whisper,  like  the  breath  of  the  night- wind, 
was  heard  in  the  chamber.  Suddenly  tlie  still 
tones  trembled  with  moonbeams,  and  then  began 
the  voices  of  the  flowers,  and  the  swarming  of  the 
fire-flies,  until  at  last  he  struck  up  the  elfin-dance, 
which  he  played  this  time  so  beautifully  that  the 
little  people  themselves  could  not  have  done  it 
better. 

But  how  shall  I  tell  what  now  came  to  pass? 
The  king  had  come  into  the  chamber ;  he  saw  the 
princess,  recovered,  laughing,  with  bright  eyes, 
and  sitting  up  in  her  couch.  He  would  have  has- 
tened to  her  side,  but  the  magic  mnsic  of  the 
elfin-dance  over-mastered  him,  and  he  conld  do 
nothing  but  listen,  delighted  with  the  soand,  while 
all  the  inmates  of  the  palace  crowded  eagerly 
round  the  chamber- door  and  listened. 

When  Jack  had  played  the  magic  dance 
throui^h  three  times,  he  ceased,  and  the  princess 
sank  back  upon  her  pillow  and  fell  into  a  gentle 
slumber,  during  which  her  cheeks  glowed  like 
young  roses,  and  her  breathing  was  light  and 
regular. 

The  physician,  after  he*  had  sighed  deeply, 
stepped  to  the  patient,  felt  her  pulse,  and  said, 
*'  King,  she  is  saved  !" 

Then  the  king  went  to  Jack,  embraced  him,  and 
hung  a  gold  chain  about  his  neck,  commanded 
that  he  should  be  clad  in  costly  robes,  and  treated 
in  all  respects  like  a  born  prince. 

The  next  morning  the  princess  was  perfectly 
recovered,  and  resigned  to  the  loss  of  her  dear 
mother ;  and  when  the  king  introduced  her  pre- 
server, she  declared  herself  willing  to  fulfil  her 
father's  promise ;  and  after  a  few  days  Jack  and 
the  beautiful  princess  were  solemnly  united  in 
marriage. 

CHAP.  XIII. JACK  SEEKS  OUT  HIS  OLD  FATHER. 

Soon  after  the  wedding  Jack  asked  permission 
of  his  father-in-law  to  travel  about  for  a  short 
time  with  his  young  wife  and  a  few  attendants. 
This  the  king  willingly  granted  y  and  Jack  and 
the  princess,  with  their  train,  journeyed  lebnrely 
towards  the  country  in  which  was  Jack's  native 
village.  As  he  came  through  the  forest  he  knew 
all  the  trees,  and  the  trees  knew  him,  and  they 
told  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  the  old 
forest  birds  that  ten  years  ago  had  nested  there 
that  Fiddler  Jack  was  come  again ;  and  they  all 
came  round,  along  with  the  old  cuckoo,  who  was 
the  sole  survivor  of  all  the  old  birds,  and  who 
brought  all  his  generations  with  him  to  see  his<^d 
friend  Jack.  From  him  Jack  learned,  in  answer 
to  his  questions,  Xhat  the  fiery  stepmother  was 
dead — that  his  father  was  yet  alive,  and  came 
every  evening  to  sit  for  an  hour  by  the  side  of  the 
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forest  brook  where  he  had  last  parted  from  his 
son. 

Jack  immediately  ordered  a  beautiful  pavilion  to 
be  erected  in  the  wood,  not  far  from  the  brook — 
the  whole  to  be  concealed  from  view  by  boughs  and 
foliage ;  and  then  he  gave  the  old  cockoo  a  commis- 
sion, with  which  the  bird  flew  away.  Then  he 
led  his  lady  princess,  with  her  attendants,  into  the 
pavilion,  and  ordered  the  rest  of  the  train  to  conceal 
themselves  among  the  neighbouring  trees. 

Now,  just  as  the  sun  was  going  to  sink,  an  old 
man  glided  along  the  footpath  through  the  wood 
towards  the  brook.  Ah !  Jack  knew  him  again  in 
an  instant,  and  could  hardly  refrain  from  running 
out  and  falling  upon  his  neck,  for  it  was  his  father. 

The  old  man  sat  down  by  the  brook,  looked 
down  into  the  Water,  and  said,  "  Tell  me,  brook, 
hast  thou  seen  my  son,  little  Jack,  again  ?" 

"No,"  murmured  the  brook  in  a  melancholy 
tone." 

"  And  thou  ?"  he  said,  looking  up  aloft,  where 
the  old  cuckoo  sat  perched  upon  a  bough. 

"  Cuckoo  I"  cried  the  cuckoo.     "  Let  us  hope  I" 

"  Ah,"  said  the  old  man,  "all  the  old  playmates 
of  my  little  Jack  are  dead — the  nightingale,  the 
chaffinch,  the  linnet,  and  even  the  lively  goldfinch ; 
of  all  the  creatures  that  loved  him  so  well,  you 
and  I  alone  are  left,  and  we  are  grown  old  and 
feeble — my  voice  trembles,  and  yours  rings  no 
longer  so  powerfully  through  the  woods  as  it  used 
to  do ;  we  have  hoped,  and  hoped,  but  still  Jack 
does  not  return.  Old  cuckoo,  suppose  little  Jack, 
like  his  old  playmates,  should  be  dead !" 

"  Not  yet,  old  fellow !"  cried  the  cuckoo.  "Let 
lis  hope.  The  swallow  has  been  telling  me  some- 
thing about  a  fine  young  fellow,  very  like  your 
Jack — but  hark  I  the  nightingale  is  beginning  to 
sing;"  and  really  the  nightingale  did  begin  his 
song,  but  had  not  sung  many  notes  when  another 
melody  mingled  with  his — a  melody  too  well 
known  to  the  old  man.  He  sprang  up,  tumbled 
again  upon  the  grass,  and  cried,  "  Heaven  !  can  it 
be  possible?" 

Tiien  the  tones  resounded  louder,  and  the  lusty 
hunting-horn  fang  out  with  them,  and  the  trees 
waved  "their  green  tops  joyfully — ^the  flowers  gave 
out  voices,  and  the  goats  and  fawns  danced  tamely 
round. 

Then  the  old  man  cried  out  joyously,  *'0 
Jack,  my  son  Jack,  it  \b  thou !  and  thy  fiddle ! 
O  come,  come  to  thy  old  father !" 


Then  Jack  burst  forth,  and  ran  to  his  father's 
arms,  and  both  embraced  and  kissed  and  wept  for 
joy.  In  the  forest  rang  out  the  merry  music,  and 
the  cuckoo  and  his  young  brood  cried  lustily, 
"Ouckoo!  cuckoo!" 


CHAP.  Xrv. —  JACK  BECOMES  KIKO. 

When  both  father  and  eon  had  become  a  Ifttle 
composed  after  their  joyful  meeting,  the  young 
princess  and  her  train  came  forward.  Jack  told 
his  father  everything  and  introduced  him  to  his 
young  wife,  who  was  not  too  proud  td  kiss  the 
father  of  her  husband.  As  there  was  no  good  ac- 
commodation to  be  found  in  the  village,  they  re- 
solved to  pass  the  night  in  the  pavilion,  and  they 
set  about  preparing  tents  for  all  the  attendants. 
But  the  old  cuckoo  laughed,  and  said  **  Labour  in 
vain  !  cuckoo !  The  old  bird  has  managed  all 
that  with  the  lord  of  the  woods !" 

And  when  it  was  night,  and  all  were  asleep,  the 
cuckoo  flew  into  the  prince's  tent,  and  waked  him 
and  said,  "  Stand  up,  your  friends  and  protectors 
are  coming,"  and  as  Jack  arose,  he  heard  already 
the  elfin  song.  He  seized  his  fiddle,  and  followed 
the  cuckoo,  playing  as  he  went. 

Out  in  the  open  forest  he  saw  the  elveS  and 
their  king  and  queen,  and  Oberon  beckoned  to 
him  kindly  and  said,  "  To  you  has  been  granted 
what  was  never  before  granted  to  mortal.  Thou 
hast  heard  our  elfin  music,  and  hast  been  permitted 
to  rejoice  thy  fellows  by  repeating  it.  So  long  as 
thou  remainest  simple-hearted  as  hitherto,  the 
magic  gift  will  stay  with  thee,  and  we  shall  love 
and  esteem  thee.  Return  now  to  thy  kingdom, 
diffuse  happiness  as  much  as  thou  canst,  and  it 
shall  never  be  wanting  to  thyself."  Then  Oberon 
gave  a  signal,  and  the  elfin-dance  began  anew,  and 
Jack  felt  himself  borne  aloft  by  invisible  hands 
and  carried  through  the  air.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
found  himself  in  the  audience-chamber  of  his 
palace,  and  his  wife,  his  father,  and  the  king, 
around  him,  and  he  told  them  all. 

He  lived  for  many  years  content  and  happy ; 
and  when  the  old  king  was  dead,  he  reigned  after 
him,  wisely  and  well,  and  never  forgot  the 
language  of  the  woods,  the  birds  and  the  flowers, 
or  to  play  the  magic  music  of  the  fairies  ,*  and  if 
he  is  not  dead — why  then  he  is  alive  and  meiry 
at  the  present  day. 


**OUR    OWN    CORRESPONDENT." 


Straiige  and  indefinable  in  the  extreme  are  the 
popular  notions  afloat  respecting  this  mysterious 
personage.  To  nine-tenths  of  the  readers  of  the 
daily  journals,  along  whose  columns  he  leaves  his 
shining  track,  he  is  a  sort  of  modern  myth.  He  is, 
])erhat>s,  even  more  impersonal  than  the  great 
veiled  WB  himself,  who  presides  over  the  entire 


organism  of  a  diurnal  newspaper-staff.  The 
one  sits  at  home  ill  peace  and  safety,  elevated  oh 
his  editorial  throne,  issuing  thence  every  twenty- 
four  hours  *'  Leaders"  that  speedily  become  law  to 
thousands,  and  do  infinitely  more  to  mould  th^ 
destinies  of  peoples  and  nations  than  Napoleonic 
decrees,  or  Russian  ukases ;  while  the  otbet  xflav 
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be  regarded  as  the  Btormy  petrel  of  the  press,  or 
the  jackal  of  joumalism.  The  foreign  correspon- 
dent is  essentially  a  child  of  the  tempest  as  well 
as  of  the  mist  His  natural  haant  is  the  home  of 
revolution ;  his  instinct  guides  him  to  the  gather- 
ing-places of  the  thunder;  and  his  quick  ear 
eagerly  drinks  in  the  thick  pantings  of  popular 
wrath,  prophetic  of  popular  outbreak.  His  mis- 
sion is  to  courts,  and  camps,  and  besieged  cities, 
and  the  sites  of  civil  war.  He  is  ever  looking  to 
the  point  in  the  horizon  that  appears  to  be  ga&er- 
ing  most  blackness.  Rushing  from  battle  to  siege, 
and  from  city  to  camp  ;  now  playing  the  invisible 
eaves-dropper  in  the  cabinets  of  kings,  and  anon 
seeking  authentic  information  at  the  cannon's 
mouth,  or  at  the  bayonet's  point ;  sufifering  all  the 
perils  and  fatigues  of  a  campaign,  without  a  war- 
rior's reward— this  mysterious  Mercury  of  the 
press  expends  his  life  in  serving  the  public,  and, 
passing  away,  leaves  no  visible  vestige  of  his  pre* 
sence.  Not  even  his  name  survives  as  a  memo- 
rial. 

Such  appears  to  be  the  ''  natural  history  of  our 
own  correspondent."  The  present  era  is,  however, 
one  which  delights  in  the  revelation  of  hidden 
things ;  and,  in  conformity  with  the  general  prac- 
tice of  bringing  everything  to  the  light,  one  of 
these  mysterious  functionaries  has  condescended  to 
assume  "  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,"  for  the 
benefit  of  her  Majesty's  lieges.  There  are  now 
lying  beside  us  two  attractive-looking  volumes 
bearing  as  piquant  a  title  as  we  have  read  for 
many  a  day.  The  work  purports  to  give  "  The 
Personal  Adventures  of '  Our  own  Oorrespondent' 
in  Italy,"  and  undertakes  to  show  "  how  an  active 
campaigner  can  find  good  quarters  when  other 
men  lie  in  the  fields ;  good  dinners  whilst  many 
are  half-starved ;  and  good  wine,  though  the  king's 
staff  be  reduced  to  half  rations."* 

That  the  pledge  of  the  title-page  has  been  re- 
deemed in  the  extraordinary  relations  of  the  work 
itself  we  are  bound  in  candour  to  admit ;  but  that 
the  expedients  resorted  to  for  the  attainment  of 
the  writer's  objects  were  at  all  times  honourable 
or  justifiable  we  dare  by  no  means  affirm.  They 
might,  perhaps,  escape  rebuke  in  the  meridian  of 
an  Italian  camp,  and  amid  the  dissipations  and 
distractions  of  a  campaign  ;  and  might  win  for 
their  hero  distinguished  eclat,  if  recounted  in  the 
presence  of  a  company  of  roues  and  blacklegs; 
but  we  cannot  refrain  from  condemning  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  grossest  impostures,  and  the  most 
audacious  acts  of  deception,  are  not  only  related 
without  a  blush  or  an  apology,  but  paraded  with  a 
flourish  of  triumph  and  self-glorification.  Surely 
it  was  bad  enough  to  stoop  to  the  meanness  and 
baseness  of  a  system  of  lying  and  duplicity  for  the 
purpose  of  worming  out  the  diplomatic  secrets  of 
which  he  wished  to  possess  himself;  but,  not  con- 
tent with  this,  "  Our  Own"  must  needs  gibbet 
himself  before  the  world,  and  insanely  exhibit  his 
deformities  to  the  admiration  of  mankind.  If  Mr. 
Honan,  as  pourtrayed  by  his  own  pen,  be  a  fair 
specimen  of  Our  Foreign  Correspondents  in  general. 
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then  is  the  public  served  by  a  set  ot  men  who  de- 
serve but  little  of  our  approbation  and  esteem. 
And  if  it  be  necessary,  to  qualify  a  person  to  fulfil 
the  functions  of  a  correspondent,  that  he  should 
immolate  his  character,  sacrifice  his  veracity,  and 
transform  himself  into  an  impostor,  then  it  be- 
comes a  serious  question  whether  we  may  not  be 
purchasing  at  too  high  a  price  the  special  advan- 
tages which  he  confers.  But  we  do  not  for  a  mo- 
ment believe  in  any  such  necessity.  We  cannot 
credit  anything  so  monstrous  as  that  the  more  cha- 
racterless and  wrecked  in  morality  a  man  becomes, 
the  more  accomplished  and  approved  correspon- 
dent he  will  make. 

While  Vre  thus  strongly  condemn  the  unacrupu- 
lousness  of  Mr.  Honan,  however,  it  gives  us  plea- 
sure to  admit  his  great  cleverness  and  sagacity. 
His  mind  is  ever  fertile  in  expedients  for  over- 
coming the  difficulties  of  his  position.  He  has 
shown  himself  a  perfect  master  of  strategy ;  and 
had  his  destiny  been  to  wield  the  sword  instead  of 
the  quill,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  risen  to 
military  eminence.  It  appears  tliat  he  has  either 
voluntarily  retired  from  the  onerous  duties  of  his 
profession,  or  has  been  summarily  discarded  by 
the  managers  of  the  Times,  without  hope  of  any 
future  engagement ;  otherwise  we  do  not  appre- 
hend that  he  would  have  published  his  work, 
which  cannot  but  be  regarded  somewhat  in  the 
light  of  a  breach  of  confidence.  We  can  well 
imagine  that  any  daily  journal  would  be  glad  to 
secure  the  services  of  so  experienced  a  campaigner 
and  able  a  tactician ;  but  we  can  also  well  conceive 
it  possible  that,  by  some  of  his  unscrupulous 
manoBUvres  and  mad  escapades,  he  might  ulti- 
mately, if  discovered,  excite  so  much  indignation 
and  disgust,  that  the  proprietors  of  the  Tima 
would  be  compelled  to  disown  and  cashier  such  a 
representative  of  their  interests  abroad. 

Mr.  Honan  is  an  Irishman,  of  the  true  Milesian 
extraction,  and  is  a  Roman  Catholic  to  the  back- 
bone. He  began  his  "  corresponding"  career  on 
behalf  of  the  Morning  Herald,  by  joining  Greneral 
Clinton's  expedition  to  Portugal ;  afler  this,  he  had 
a  slight  taste  of  the  Bevolution  of  1830  in  Paris ; 
and  next,  he  was  seen  at  Brussels  when  the  I>utch 
were  driven  out.  From  thence,  he  tells  ns,  he 
went  to  observe  how  Don  Pedro  maintained  his 
little  army  within  the  walls  of  Oporto,  Jn  1832 ; 
passing  from  that  exciting  scene  to  Madrid,  just  in 
time  to  hail  the  opening  of  the  Christina  and  Oar- 
list  feud,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the  petticoat 
war  between  the  Neapolitan  and  Portuguese  prin- 
cesses, by  the  result  of  which  the  fate  of  the 
Peninsula  has  been  determined.  From  Madrid  he 
was  ordered  to  Constantinople,  to  see  the  Russian 
standard  flying  at  Scutari ;  from  thence  back  again 
to  Spain,  after  the  king's  death  ;  and  again  from 
Madrid,  in  1835,  to  the  Congress  of  Toeplitz.  In 
1847,  on  a  mission  from  the  TixMs,  he  preceded 
the  American  army  in  its  march  to  the  city  of 
Mexico.  He  returned  to  Europe  in  time  to  wit- 
ness the  election  of  the  present  Pope ;  was  hurried 
from  Rome  to  Grand  Cairo,  to  see  Mehemet  Ali 
concerning  the  transmission  of  our  Indian  expreaaes ; 
and  once  more  found  himself,  in  February^  1847, 
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m  his  old  and  favourite  quarters,  at  Oporto,  where 
the  Junta,  which  then  ruled  the  kingdom,  had 
transferred  the  seat  of  government.  From  thence, 
on  the  liberation  of  Donna  Maria,  he  removed  to 
Lisbon. 

Here  it  is  that  we  find  our  travelling  hero  and 
campaigning  correspondent  at  the  period  when  his 
recorded  adventures  are  about  to  commence ;  and 
in  just  such  charming  company,  too,  as  he  seems, 
old  man  as  he  is,  especially  to  i^ect.  It  is  a  bright 
afternoon  in  January,  1818,  when,  as  he  is  seated 
on  the  sunny  balcony  of  the  Hotel  Braganza, 
chatting  with  and  much  admiring  a  beautiful 
American  lady,  his  conversation  is  interrupted  by 
the  ominous  voice  of  the  postman,  and  the  delivery 
of  a  letter  bearing  the  well-known  seal  of  Print- 
ing-house Square.  This  communication  at  once 
rouses  him  from  his  dreams  of  southern  ease  and 
pleasure.  It  is  like  the  trumpet-call  to  the  war- 
rior, and  the  old  campaigner  treats  it  as  such.  **  1 
never  received  a  missive  from  the  management,** 
he  says,  '*  without  feeling  a  palpitation  at  the  heart ; 
not,  I  am  bound  to  say,  for  the  honour  of  my  cloth 
and  the  susceptibility  becoming  a  man  of  letters, 
that  I  expected  to  meet  censure  or  condemnation ; 
but  communications  from  the  Times  are  '  like 
angels'  visits/  and  when  they  do  come,  they 
generally  contain  orders  for  change  of  place,  with 
appropriate  credits,  and  a  few  hints  to  guide  your 
explorations.  So  it  was  on  this  occasion,  and 
somewhat  in  the  following  guise  did  the  Delphic 
oracle  speak : — '  You  have  exhausted  the  afifairs  of 
Portugal ;  make  the  best  of  your  way  to  Italy, 
where  great  events  are  in  preparation,  without  lois 
of  time.  We  leave  you  to  select  any  part  of  the 
Peninsula  where  your  services  may,  in  your  opin- 
ion, be  most  useful ;  but,  in  the  first  instance,  go 
to  Genoa,  as  there  we  mean  to  direct  several  letters 
of  introduction,  of  which  you  may  stand  in  need. 
We  fetter  you  with  no  instruction,  for  your  ex- 
perience teaches  what  the  British  public  wants. 
We  only  say,  be  liberal — wisely  and  moderately 
liberal — in  the  line  you  take,  and  do  not  forget 
that  we  are  as  much  the  friends  of  good  order  and 
good  government  as  we  are  of  constitutional 
liberty.'" 

Here,  then,  we  see  a  specimen  of  the  links 
which  bind  the  management  of  the  leviathan  of 
journalism  with  its  numerous  outlying  correspon- 
dents— one  of  those  webs  of  communication  which 
radiate  from  their  centre  in  Printing-house 
Square  to  the  circumference  of  the  civilised  world ; 
and  by  means  of  which  network  of  foreign  sur- 
veillance, intelligence  is  transmitted  with  such 
celerity  and  regularity  to  the  fountain-head,  to  be 
again  diffused  with  tenfold  authority  and  power. 
Well,  the  word  of  command  being  given,  "  Our 
Own"  was  too  much  of  a  veteran  to  disobey.  Ac- 
cordingly, though  not  without  considerable  heart- 
burn and  reluctance,  he  prepared  for  an  immediate 
departure.  The  fact  is,  things  were  going  on  very 
pleasantly  with  him  here.  Living  luxuriously  in 
a  beautiful  hotel,  enjoying  abundance  of  wine  and 
good  company,  playing  at  the  clubs,  attending  at 
the  opera,  and  paying  court  to  "  prima  donnas," 
and  "  prima  ballerinas,"  had  unduly  relaxed  his 


mind,  and  partially  unfitted  him  to  contemplate 
with  complacency  the  hardships  and  hazards  of  a 
new  campaign.  Closing  his  ears,  however,  to  the 
soft  and  syren  voice  of  Pleasure,  he  girded  up  his 
loins  for  his  appointed  mission.  It  was  some  con* 
solation  to  him,  it  appears,  that  he  left  Lisbon  with 
flying  colours,  and  with  an  exalted  reputation  for 
literary  legerdemain,  of  which  any  magician  of 
medisBval  ages  might  have  been  proud.  As  this 
feat,  which  created  considerable  sensation  at  the 
time,  not  only  in  Portugal,  but  also  in  this  country, 
will  serve  to  illustrate  the  determined  character, 
the  persevering  ingenuity,  and  the  extravagant 
exploits  of  our  hero,  we  will  treat  our  readers  to 
a  concise  description  of  it  before  we  proceed  to 
follow  him  on  his  erratic  and  perilous  career. 

It  will  be  in  the  memory  of  those  who  are  at 
all  conversant  with  Portuguese  afiairs  that,  during 
the  political  fever  caused  by  the  rivalry  of  the 
Conservative  and  Liberal  parties,  the  Chambers 
had  not  been  called  together  for  about  three  years : 
so  that,  in  18^8,  the  greatest  curiosity  was  excited 
in  Lisbon  and  London  to  ascertain  in  what  terms 
the  speech  from  the  throne  would  speak  of  the 
home  policy  of  the  Government,  and  especially 
of  its  relations  with  the  British  cabinet,  by  whose 
agency  the  Queen  had  been  rescued  from  the 
Oporto  Junta.    The  Chamber,  it  appears,  was  to 
open  on  a  certain  Monday,  when  the  royal  speech 
was  to  be  first  made  public.    Now  it  happened 
most  provokingly  for  "  Our  Correspondent"  that 
the  mail  steamer,  which  left  Lisbon  for  Southamp- 
ton only  at  intervals  of  ten  days,  was  to  start  on 
the  previous  Saturday,  by  which  it  wr.8  clear  that 
eight  days  in  the  transmission  would  be  lost ;  while 
the  Times  would  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  the 
other  morning  journals,  and  perhaps  even  be  an- 
ticipated by  the  evening  papers — a  contingency 
too  calamitous  for  the  Mercury  of  the  "  leading 
journal  of  Europe"  to  contemplate  without  dismay. 
But  how  was  it  to  be  avoided?     How  was  the 
royal  speech  to  be  had  forty-eight  hours  before  it 
was  spoken — perhaps  before  it  was  even  written  I 
Would  any  minister  of  state  be  so  indiscreet,  so 
insane,  as  to  compromise  himself  by  disclosing 
the  coveted  discourse  ?    To  ordinary  minds  these 
difficulties  would  have   seemed   insurmountable; 
to  a  man  with  the  mellifluous  brogue  of  an  Irish- 
man and  the  resources  of  an  accomplished  foreign 
correspondent,  however,  they  presented  no  such 
insuperable  barriers  to  success.  The  fact  is,  that  Mr. 
Honan  did  send  home,  by  the  Saturday  steamer,  a 
verbatim  copy  of  the  unuttered  speech ;  and  the 
Times  published  on  Wednesday  the  manifesto  of 
Donna  Maria,  which  she  had  delivered   on   the 
previous    Monday :     "  a  rapidity    of   receiving 
intelligence,"  truly  remarks  the  exulting  author  of 
the  successful  coupy  '*  only  to  be  accomplished  by 
despatching  a  balloon  with  a  fair  wind,  an  eagle 
trained  to  do  carrier-pigeon's  duty,  or  the  sub- 
marine telegraph." 

But,  cries  the  impatient  reader,  how  was  this 
audacious  exploit  performed  ?  Who  were  the 
tools  or  agents  of  this  dexterous  schemer  ?  Well, 
it  seems  that  in  close  attendance  upon  the  Queen, 
there  were  three  persons  in  irresponsible  situations, 
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of  what  Bex  we  are  not  informed,  to  whom  the 
spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  speech  was  likely 
to  be  known,  and  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of 
intimacy.  Beginning,  therefore,  with  the  least 
influential,  "  Our  Own"  explained  how  much  it 
behoved  him  to  know  in  what  language  Donna 
Maria  would  speak  of  her  relations  with  the 
British  cabinet ;  and  that  person  being  in  a  state  of 
rabid  Anglomania,  assured  him  that  there  was  a 
perfect  unanimity  of  desire  in  the  Government  to 
cultivate  the  best  relations  with  Portugal's  ancient 
and  faithful  allv,  and,  in  the  warmth  of  the  argu- 
ment, repeated  to  the  crafty  listener  nearly  the 
words  of  the  paragraph  which  had  been  agreed  to 
at  a  council  held  the  day  before. 

Thus  one  important  point  was  gained.  The 
spirit  and  scope  of  the  document  was  ascertained. 
Thus  enlightened,  he  waited  on  number  two  in  the 
ascending  scale  of  informants,  and  discreetly 
manoBUvred  him  or  her  out  of  the  very  words 
intended  to  be  used  by  her  Majesty.  Stimulated 
by  his  success  hitherto,  and  his  appetite  enlarging 
by  what  it  fed  upon,  he  resolved  to  tempt  his  fate 
still  further.  Accordingly,  he  sought  an  interview 
with  number  o;i<?,  whom  he  knew  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  a  copy  of  the  document;  and  having  be- 
guiled this  person  into  the  belief  that  he  had  been 
furnished  with  all  the  material  paragraphs,  by 
reciting  the  precise  words  of  that  relating  to 
Great  Britain,  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  him 
or  her  that  the  interest  of  Portugal  would  be 
materially  served  by  anticipating  such  satisfactory 
intelligence;  gammoning  the  individual  at  the 
same  time  into  the  persuasion  that  the  favour 
would  some  day  or  other  be  richly  recompensed. 
The  eloquent  reasoning  of  "  Our  Own,"  backed  by 
the  latter  potent  argument,  prevailed,  though  not 
till  after  an  hour's  passage  at  arms,  and  a  copy 
was  promised  at  half-past  three.  Now  the  mail- 
steamer  started  at  three,  which  was  probably 
known  to  this  ministerial  confidante;  yet  Mr. 
Honan  expressed  himself  satisfied,  resolving  to 
take  another  mode  of  reconciling  these  discrepan- 
cies in  the  arrangement.  To  do  this,  another 
character  appears  upon  the  stage,  in  the  person  of 
the  captain,  who,  happening  to  be  a  friend  of  our 
hero's,  oppressed  with  the  weight  of  some  former 
favours  which  had  been  conferred  on  him,  soon 
made  things  agreeable.  "  All  I  want,"  says  he, 
"  is  to  get  clear  of  the  bar  before  nightfall,  and  I 
can  spare  you  an  hour,  or  even  an  hour  and  half,  if 
necessary."  "  In  that  case,"  rejoined  "  Our  Own," 
"  have  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  ready  in  your  private 
cabin ;  and  I  will  take  care  you  shall  be  at  sea  by 
six  o'clock." 

Punctually  at  half-past  three  the  speech  was 
forthcoming ;  by  five  the  document  was  translated, 
and  fit  for  the  compositors ;  and  long  before  day- 
light closed  the  steamer  was  under  weigh.  Of 
course,  when  it  came  out  in  the  Times  of  Wednes- 
day it  was  considered  apocryphal;  but  when  it 
reached  Lisbon  on  the  following  Sunday,  it  raised 
such  a  fennent  as  the  author  of  this  bold  piece  of 
diplomacy  had  not  anticipated.  The  prime 
minister  and  the  court  satellites  were  excessively 
annoyed  and  indignant ;    the  British  Legation 


was  paralysed ;  while  the  not  over-nice  cause  of 
all  this  commotion  amused  himself  by  talking  of  a 
balloon  with  a  fair  wind,  overland  expreeses,  and 
the  like,  threatening,  moreover,  to  employ  the  sea- 
serpent,  or  a  grampus,  to  take  home  his  next  im- 
portant despatch. 

Such  was  the  triumphant  ^na^^  to  the  Portuguese 
sojourn  of  "Our  Own,"  enacted  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolutionary  year  1848.  Stepping 
into  a  mail-steamer,  he  found  himself,  after  a  bril- 
liant run  of  four  days,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
rock  at  Gibraltar.  Here,  in  consequence  of  the 
departure  of  the  vessel,  he  had  to  pass  eight  days  in 
garrison,  the  tedium  of  which,  however,  was  dis- 
sipated by  his  falling  in  with  some  old  military 
comrades  stationed  there.  At  the  expiration  of 
that  period,  he  embarked  on  board  a  French  boat, 
and  was  landed  at  Genoa  on  the  25th  of  February. 
Going  immediately  to  the  post-office,  the  British 
consuFs,  and  the  banking-house,  for  the  letters 
which  had  been  promised  him  by  the  ESditor  of 
the  TiineSf  he  discovered,  to  his  vexation,  that  they 
either  had  not  arrived,  or  else  had  been  seized  bv 
the  police.  In  this  dilemma  he  availed  himself  of 
some  letters  of  recommendation  which  he  had  had 
the  precaution  to  secure  from  the  Duke  of  Saldanha, 
the  Count  Thomar,  and  other  political  magnates. 
One  of  these  documents  turned  out  to  be  of  great 
service,  as  it  introduced  him  to  a  gentleman  of  in- 
telligence and  good  nature,  who,  in  two  or  three 
long  conferences,  initiated  him  into  such  Italian 
mysteries  as  he  was  anxious  to  understand.  The 
inclinations  of  "  Our  Own"  would  have  led  him  to 
Sicily,  where  the  insurrection  was  gaining  ground ; 
but  yielding  to  the  wise  guidance  of  his  new 
friend,  before  twenty-four  hours  had  passed  he 
was  at  home  in  the  capital  of  Lombardy.  At 
Milan  he  found  the  inhabitants  in  a  atate  of  im- 
mense excitement,  and  in  an  attitude  of  bold  de- 
fiance towards  the  detested  Austrians.  The 
Milanese,  however,  refrained  from  proceeding  to 
overt  acts  of  hostility ;  and  the  French  revolution 
and  proclamation  of  a  republic,  which  took  place 
just  at  this  juncture,  so  far  from  leading  to  a  sym- 
pathetic outbreak,  haid  quite  the  reverse  effect  of  tran- 
quillising  the  public  mind  to  a  great  extent  For  it 
appears  that  among  the  nobility  and  moneyocracr, 
there  existed  a  terrible  dreaa  of  republicanism. 
Property,  therefore,  for  a  few  weeka,  held  the  in- 
surrection in  check. 

Finding  that  Piedmont  was  likely  to  become 
the  seat  of  hostilities,  Mr.  Honan,  after  spending 
a  few  days  at  Milan,  was  off  to  Turin,  where  he 
found  himself  in  the  midst  of  drums  beating, 
trumpets  blowing,  national  guards  marching, 
Oalabrese  hats,  and  all  the  bustle  of  citiEen  patriots 
and  heroes.  The  French  revolution  had  made  the 
people  insane,  and  Charles  Albert  was  encouraging 
them.  Mr.  Honan  gives  us,  in  two  or  three  chap- 
ters, in  a  lively  and  gossiping  manner,  the  events 
and  diplomatic  intriguings  that  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  outbreak  of  the  Sardinian  war  ;  bat 
these  we  pass  over,  merely  keeping  an  eye 
on  "  Our  CorrespondentV  movements.  Having, 
therefore,  taken  a  survey  of  Turin,  he  retreats 
from  the  commotion  to  Genoa,  whose  popula- 
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tion  he  found  as  liberty-mad  as  that  of  the 
other  Italian  cities.  Among  the  leaders  and 
prompters  of  this  patriotic  enthusiasm  was  a 
beautiful  marchioness.  This  young  and  lovely 
creature  was  spending  all  her  days  in  the  public 
streets,  running  from  post  to  post,  encouraging 
the  citizen  soldiers,  and  distributing  inflammatory 
smiles. 

On  the  20th  March  he  was  summoned  back  to 
Milan  by  the  announcement  that  the  city  was  on 
the  eve  of  a  general  rising,  and  in  two  hours  he 
was  on  the  road.  While  yet  some  miles  from 
Milan,  he  and  his  companions  were  stopped  by  an 
esiafetie,  and  ordered  to  retrace  their  steps.  This 
of  course  put  "Our  Own"  upon  his  mettle.  It 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  describe  the  fighting, 
that  he  should  witness  it.  Finding,  however,  that 
in  this  case  it  was  especially  hazardous  to  attempt 
to  force  his  way,  vigilantly  barred  as  it  was  by 
Radetzky,  he  held  a  counciLof  war  in  his  own 
breast  as  to  the  best  mode  of  securing  authentic 
information,  and  ultimately  resolved  to  fix  his  head- 
quarters at  Novarra,  the  first  large  town  within 
Piedmont,  and  on  the  direct  road  to  the  capital. 
Thither,  accordingly,  he  proceeded,  with  an  old  bro- 
ken-winded jade,  at  a  snail's  pace,  and  there  found 
himself  in  a  better  position  for  early  intelligence 
than  if  he  had  been  in  Milan  itself,  and  from 
whence  he  transmitted  every  day  to  the  Times  a 
long  letter.  The  news  of  the  four  celebrated  daj'^s 
was  obtained  by  well-feed  smugglers,  who  managed 
to  elude  the  police,  or  was  transmitted  in  little 
balloons,  which,  wherever  they  fell,  were  forwarded 
to  the  committee  of  observation  at  Novarra. 

After  the  retreat  of  Radetzky,  the  j)opulation 
poured  into  the  victorious  city,  and  with  them  was 
"  Our  Own."  He  entered  by  moonlight,  and  be- 
fore reaching  his  hotel  passed  some  hundreds  of 
barricades,  which  in  most  cases  were  not  more  than 
ten  yards  apart.  Notwithstanding  the  lateness  of 
his  arrival,  he  found  everyone  on  the  alert  and 
overflowing  with  information;  and  having  col- 
lected abundance  of  materials,  instead  of  retiring  to 
rest,  he  sate  up  all  night  to  construct  a  long  despatch 
for  the  Times,  which  was  ready  for  the  St.  Gothard 
post  that  started  at  ten  next  morning.  This  ex- 
hausting labour  was  repeated  on  the  following  day 
and  night 

Afler  the  liberation  of  Milan  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  Austrians,  two  deputies  were  sent  from 
tlie  Provisional  Government  there  improvised  to 
Turin,  to  intreat  Charles  Albert  to  invade  Lom- 
bardy.  Accordingly,  after  a  good  deal  of  fines- 
sing, the  Sardinian  troops  were  set  in  motion; 
"  Our  Own"  also  holding  himself  in  readiness  to 
follow  their  fortunes.  He  appears  to  have  been 
singularly  favoured,  in  the  tacit  permission  conce- 
ded to  him  to  remain  throughout  the  whole  cam- 
paign in  intimate  association  with  the  army; 
although  the  king  had  an  extreme  jealousy  of  the 
near  contact  of  both  English  officers  and  civilians, 
and  particularly  if  suspected  of  corresponding 
with  a  newspaper.  ''  Had  I  asked  for  a  carte  de 
sejour,  or  expressed  the  least  doubt  of  my  posi- 
tion," says  Mr.  H.,  "  no  doubt  I  should  have  been 
conducted  to  the  frontier ;  but  I  commenced  by 


making  friends  of  the  principal  officers  near  Oharles 
Albert,  and  once  in  their  good  graces,  my  position 
was  assured.  I  only  knew  one  person  on  the  day 
of  my  arrival  at  Milan,  and  I  bad  no  claims  on 
him,  and  I  was  literally  without  a  single  acquaint- 
ance at  the  camp ;  but  ere  a  week  had  passed,  in 
both  places  I  had  become  the  confidential  friend 
of  all  public  men  of  importance,  and  not  a  word 
was  said  in  any  leading  quarter  that  was  not  re- 
ported to  me." 

Towards  the  end  of  April,  Mr.  Honan  having 
been  instructed  by  the  Times  manager  to  leave 
Milan  to  its  fate,  and  join  the  army  of  operation, 
he,  after  procuring  a  few  letters  of  introduction, 
left  the  Gorso  by  the  malleposte  for  the  seat  of  war. 
He  first  went  to  Brescia,  where  the  brave  citizens 
were  in  arms,  and  prepared  to  repel  any  assault. 
From  thence  he  posted  to  Dezenzano,  on  the  beau- 
tiful lake  of  Garda.  Having  established  himself 
in  a  room  with  a  balcony  overlooking  the  lake — 
for  even  amid  the  direst  perils  of  war  "  Our  Own" 
invariably  displays  a  commendable  penchant  for 
good  scenery,  good  living,  and  handsome  women 
— he  began  to  inquire  where  the  war  was,  and 
how  many  Croats  had  been  that  day  killed,  when 
he  found  to  his  mortification  that  the  scene  of  hos- 
tilities was  twenty  miles  off,  and  that  it  was  from 
ten  to  fifteen  from  the  head-quarters  of  the  king. 
Securing  a  recommendation  to  a  physician  dwel- 
ling in  the  village  of  Valleggio,  he  decamped, 
therefore,  in  quest  of  a  more  eligible  position. 
After  divers  strange  vicissitudes,  he  found  himself 
in  the  street  of  Valleggio  looking  out  for  a  lodging, 
and  offering  silver  and  gold,  and  the  most  eloquent 
intreaties,  for  a  night's  shelter.  The  doctor  was 
in  the  country  visiting  his  patients,  and  it  was  not 
till  nightfall  that  he  returned.  "  Our  Own"  then 
poured  into  his  ears  a  piteous  tale  of  his  sorrows 
and  embarrassments,  at  the  same  time  concealing 
the  real  object  of  his  visit  The  doctor  kindly 
searched  every  quarter  where  success  seemed  at 
all  probable,  but  with  the  same  negative  result. 
At  last  he  exclaimed,  "  Let  us  see  what  my  bro- 
ther's wife  can  do  ?"  Donna  Lucia,  the  **  brother's 
wife,"  did  not  hesitate  to  offer  a  bed  for  one  night 
only,  as  the  officer  to  whom  it  belonged  was  that 
day  absent ;  and  our  adventurer  lost  no  time  in 
transporting  bag  and  baggage,  at  the  same  time 
forming  a  secret  resolve  not  to  leave  such  ad- 
mirable lodgings  as  long  as  the  army  remained 
within  ten  miles  of  the  Mincio.  His  mancsuvres 
to  carry  out  this  purpose  we  cannot  do  better  than 
give  in  his  own  words,  which  show  the  unscru- 
pulous character  of  the  man. 

"  It's  all  very  fine,  Donna  Luoia,"  said  I  to  myself  in  the 
spirit  of  a  true  campaigner,  '*  opening  your  house  for  one 
night  only  ;  but  if  there  he  blarney  on  an  Irishman's 
tongue,  or  the  least  taste  in  life  of  softness  in  your  heart, 
it  is  neither  this  week  nor  the  next  that  I  mean  to  take  my 
leave.  Have  I  not,"  I  continued  to  myself,  "  a  yery  pretty 
young  Italian  to  deal  with  ?  and,  if  soft  sawder  fail,  cannot 
a  very  bad  cowld  confine  me  to  my  room,  and,  openiog  the 
war  with  a  Napoleon  fee,  make  it  the  doctor's  interest  to 
retain  me?" 

I  took  care,  in  the  first  place,  not  to  alarm  Donna  Lucia's 
housewifery  by  any  demands  on  her  hospitality  or  her  do- 
mestic time.  I  sent  in  a  small  lamp  and  some  wax-Ughts, 
dined  at  the  Albergo,  and  passed  up  and  down  stairs  with 
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a  TeWet  step,  thoagb  I  hmd  nearly  six  feet  height  and  four* 
teen  stone  weight  to  carry.  The  result  was,  that  when  I 
met  the  signore  and  signora  next  day  in  the  passage,  I  was 
moat  kindly  received  by  them  both;  and  Uie  only  com- 
plaints they  made  were  that  I  did  not  avail  myself  more 
fally  of  the  accommodation  of  the  hoase,  and  give  more 
freely  orders  to  their  servant.  Of  course  I  replied  in  the 
most  courteons  terms,  after  which  Don  Pietro  made  me  a 
low  bow,  and  1  remained  alone  with  the  signora.  Now  or 
never  was  the  battle  to  be  foaght,  and  so,  Uianking  Donna 
Lueia  for  her  hospitality,  I  made  believe  to  take  a  final 
leave ;  but  it  is  not  every  day  in  the  year  that  wild  Irishmen 
are  to  be  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Mincio,  and  my  charm- 
ing hostess  woald  not  let  me  depart  without  obtaining  some 
information  about  foreign  parts. 

••  Where  was  I  bom  f  *    '*  In  Ireland." 

*•  Of  what  religion  T"     «'  A  Roman  Catholic,  of  course." 

"  You  are  then  a  Christian  ?" 

"  An  ugly  man,  but  a  good  Christian." 

"  Did  you  know  the  great  O'Connell  ?" 

**  Did  I  not  ?     He  was  my  first-cousin." 

'♦  JB'  ten  ?"     "  rerisnimor 

**  Ok,  what  a  blessing  it  is  to  have  a  cousin  of  the  great 
O'Connell  under  our  roof!" 

A  low  bow  on  my  part,  and  an  eulogy  of  the  character 
of  the  Agiiacor,  in  which  I  exhausted  my  power  of  rheto- 
ric and  all  the  Italian  I  possessed ;  after  which  Donna 
Lueia  continued : 

'*  He  was  a  great  man,  an  honest  patriot,  and  a  true 
Christian.  He  died  at  Genoa.  It  was  in  Italy  he  breathed 
his  last  sigh.  How  I  love  his  memory !  What  can  we  do 
to  show  respect  for  his  great  name,  or  to  do  honour  to  his 
cousin  ?" 
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Our  Owa"  again  aflfecting  to  bid  adieu : — 

**  Adieu,  Donna  Lucia ;  eternal  thanks  for  your  kind 
hospitality !  I  must  look  out  for  a  bed  in  the  village,  as  I 
have  business  that  detains  me  some  days,  and  I  cannot 
leave  until  I  see  the  king.' 

"  No,  Signore,  no  ;  your  bed  is  here.  \Vhen  the  officer 
returns  we  will  find  him  other  quarters,  but  the  cousin  of 
the  great  patriot  shall  not  leave  our  house.  Oh !  Don 
Pietro* — to  her  husband,  now  returned — "  only  think,  this 
gentleman  is  an  Irishman,  a  Christian,  and  a  cousin  of 
O'Connell's." 

"  Of  the  great  O'Connell  ?  Give  me  your  hand,  Signore ; 
I  am  truly  glad  to  see  you,  content issimo" 

**  He  wants  to  leave  us,  Don  Pietro,  but  I  say  no ;  the 
cousin  of  the  illustrious  Hibernian  must  remain  here." 

"  Certainly,  my  dear  wife  :  you  will  do  us  that  honour, 
signore  ?" 

*'  If  I  do  not  derange  you  ?" 

*'  We  loved  him  whilst  he  lived :  we  cherish  his  memory 
now  ;  one  of  his  blood  is  dear  to  us." 

"  You  overpower  me ;  I  thank  you  in  the  name  of  his 
family  and  of  my  country.    You  affect  me  almost  to  tears." 

It  was  thus  I  won  my  battle  of  the  Mincio,  and  it  was 
thus  I  established  head-quarters  which  served  me  to  the 
last  day  of  the  campaign.  Of  course  the  reader  is  angry, 
and  the  would-be  fine  gentleman  is  indignant;  but  the 
person  who  writes  a  personal  narrative  must  tell  the  whole 
truth,  and  as  no  great  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet-de- 
chambre,  a  seeker  for  adventures,  like  myself,  must  not  be 
over-nice  in  explaining  how  he  contrived,  whilst  others 
had  neither  bed  nor  board,  to  find  a  good  roof  over  his 
head,  a  clean  bed  and  abundance  of  good  cheer  every  day 
daring  the  campaign. 

I  am,  as  you  know,  an  Irishraao,  and  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  likewise  a  cousin  of  O'Connell  (only  seven  times  re- 
moved), and  as  I  did  not  share  in  the  rent  whilst  he  lived, 
I  may  be  excused  for  getting  a  night's  lodging  at  the  ex> 
pense  of  his  memory  now  that  he  is  in  the  grave. 

Who  that  is  possessed  of  a  spark  of  honourable 
feeling  can  repress  his  indignation  at  the  unvar- 
nished villany  of  this  transaction  thus  unblnsh- 
ingly  paraded? — an  indignation  and  disgust 
augmented  by  a  consideration  of  the  excellences 
and  virtues  which  we  find  afterwards  attributed  to 
Donna  Lucia  and  her  husband.     We  can  entertain 


no  other  feeling  than  that  of  contempt  for  a  being 
in  the  guise  of  a  gentleman  who  could  descend  to 
such  paltry  artifices,  such  wholesale  lying,  an>l 
such  audacious  hypocritical  acting  in  the  presence 
of  an  estimable  lady.  Nothing  appears  in  the 
narrative  to  palliate,  much  less  to  justify,  a  coars^^ 
so  discreditable.  Mr.  Honan  seems,  by  his  own 
boastful  showing,  to  have  selected  doctors  espe- 
cially for  his  dupes  and  victims.  The  same 
trickery,  under  certain  variations,  has  been  resorted 
to  again  and  again  in  the  course  of  his  career. 
Leaving  him,  therefore,  for  the  present,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  new  and  comfortable  quartern, 
let  us  take  a  retrospect  of  many  years,  and  pem^*' 
one  of  the  many  examples  furnished  in  these 
volumes  of  his  consummate  duplicity. 

Some  of  our  elder  readers  may,  perhaps,  re- 
member the  sensation  produced  in  political  circles, 
in  the  year  1 836,  by  the  Toeplitz  correspondence 
which  appeared  in  the  Morning  Herald,  nnd  the 
wonder  expressed  as  to  how  such  accurate  au'l 
circumstantial  information  on  state  matters  could 
be  procured.  Well,  it  appears,  after  all,  that  the 
nation  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Honan  for  the  diplo- 
matic coup  by  which  the  secrets  of  the  northern 
potentates  were  thus  disclosed  to  Europe,  he  being 
at  that  time  the  foreign  correspondent  of  the  jour- 
nal referred  to.  While  fulfilling  his  functions  at 
INIadrid,  he  was  astonished  one  morning,  only  eight 
days  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  congress,  to 
receive  an  imperative  order  to  attend  it 

The  congress  of  Toeplitz,  in  Bohemia,  though 
nominally  festive,  was  really  political.  It  was 
suggested  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  invite*! 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia,  ami, 
in  fact,  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  save  those  of 
England  and  France,  to  a  grand  festival  at  the 
celebrated  baths  of  Toeplitz.  Those  who  were  in 
the  secret  knew  that  it  was  called  together  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  what  steps  should  be  taken 
by  the  northern  powers  in  answer  to  the  quadriiple 
treaty  made  between  England,  BVance,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  for  the  expulsion  of  Don  Carlos  and  Don 
Miguel,  and  whether  or  not  armed  and  pecuniary 
assistance  should  be  afforded  to  Don  Carlos. 

On  inquiry,  Mr.  Honan  found  that  by  the  ordi- 
nary conveyances,  and  making  the  utmost  basto. 
the  journey  would  occupy  at  least  fifteen  days  ar.>l 
nights.  However,  by  exercising  and  taxing  \iU 
never-failing  ingenuity,  he  managed,  by  dint  i>f 
whipping,  and  spurring,  and  incessant  travel,  to 
reach  his  destination  on  the  Saturday  before  the 
official  opening  of  the  congress.  The  que^tini 
now  was,  how — without  being  known  to  a  solitary 
individual,  and  unable  to  speak  a  word  of  Grerman 
— he  was  to  secure  the  object  of  his  journey. 
This,  lest  we  should  be  suspected  of  colouring  the 
narrative,  we  allow  Mr.  H.  to  give  in  his  own 
words. 

"  Pra^,  landlord,  have  yon  a  physician  of  wcU-known 
skill  at  Toeplita^K>ne  who  has  what  I  eall  a  Enropcia 
celehrity?" 

"  Sir,  there  is  Dr.  Graff,  one  of  the  6rst  men  Oeimany 

possesses ;  and  to  him,  in  some  degree,  the  high  esthnatioB 

in  which  our  baths  are  held  is  owing.    He  has  paUshed 

a  great  work  on  the  Toeplitz   watera,  which  has  been 

i  translated  into  French,  English,  and  ItaUan ;  and|  as  he 
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speaks  all  three  laagaagea,  he  is  the  onlj  doctor  consulted 
by  strangera.  It  is  at  his  mausion  that  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia always  takes  up  his  quarters.  Indeed,  he  is  the  confi- 
dential friend,  more  than  the  medical  adviser,  of  his 
Majesty ;  and  he  knows  more  ahout  the  congress  ihan  even 
the  ministers  of  state." 

"  Oh !  landlord,  I  am  very  ill ;  those  horrid  cramps  are 
seiziag  me  again.  I  must  go  to  hed;  pray  send  for  Dr. 
Graff,  without  a  moment's  delaj." 

I  popped  into  my  hed,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes 
the  illustrious  physician  was  hy  its  side,  delighted  to  have 
found  an  English  patient,  and  calculating  the  difference 
between  the  ordinary  German  fee  of  one  thaler  and  the  gold 
napoleon  which  we  Britishers  are  expected  to  give ;  more- 
over, the  learned  man  was  not  a  little  anxious  to  display  to 
a  stranger  his  acquirements  in  English  and  French :  and  as 
he  spoke  the  former  language  with  great  fluency,  our  con- 
versation was  carried  on  it. 

"I  am  sorry,  sir,  to  hear  you  are  so  ill.  The  waiter  said 
Tou  were  suffering  severely  ;  but  how  do  you  feel  now  ? 
r^et  me  feel  your  pulse ;  show  me  your  tongue ;  what  is  the 
matter  with  you  ?     Are  you  in  pain  at  present  7" 

"Doctor,  I  am  much  better,  the  cramps  have  ceased  for 
the  moment;  but  they  may  seize  roe  again  whilst  you  are 
here.  May  I  beg  leave  to  ask,  before  I  have  the  honour  to 
consult  you  professionally,  if  you  are  tbe  celebrated  Dr. 
Graff  who  has  written  on  the  Toeplitx  waters  ?  as  it  is  to 

see  that  eminent  man  I  have  come  to  the  baths  ! 

The  Doctor  Graff  I  allude  to,  is  the  intimate  friend  and 
professional  adviser  of  the  King  of  Prussia." 

'*  I  have  the  honour  to  be  in  attendance  on  his  Majesty." 

"  Yon  are,  then,  that  great  man  whose  works  have  been 
translated  into  English,  French,  and  Italian !  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  and  Dr.  Amott  have  frequently  mentioned  yeur 
name  to  me ;  indeed,  it  is  by  advice  of  the  latter  that  1 
am  here.'' 

Then  follows  a  page  of  the  most  fulsome  flattery 
and  atrocious  falsehoods  which  it  has  ever  fallen 
to  onr  lot  to  read  in  the  appeals  of  the  cleverest 
begging-letter  impostors,  but  which  from  want  of 
room  we  omit.  Returning  to  the  same  point  at 
which  the  above  extract  concludes,  the  modest 
Doctor  is  represented  as  replying : — 

"  Oh,  sir,  yon  overpower  me ;  I  fear  Dr.  Amott,  with 
whose  high  reputation  I  am  well  acquainted,  overrates  my 
skill ;  you  are  not  in  pain — in  truth  I  never  saw  a  more 
healthy  subject  in  my  life." 

**  The  plain  fact  is,  my  dear  sir,  I  am  about  to  ask  you 
to  make  a  great  sacrifice  of  time  in  my  favour,  for  which,  of 
course,  I  shall  ever  enttrtain  the  most  lively  gratitude.  I 
wish  you  to  give  me  one  quarter  of  an  hour  every  morning, 
and  if  the  cramps  oome  on  whilst  yon  are  present,  you 
will  then  understand  their  nature,  and  il  they  should  not 
yoQ  will  advise  me  generally  what  to  do."  .  .  . 

"  Well,  sir,  we  must  do  all  we  can.'* 

"  I  will  not  detain  you  further,  Dr.  Graff,  but  I  shall  be 
very  much  obliged  if  you  can  look  in  again  to-day  about  four 
o'clock,  after  you  have  disposed  of  your  other  patients." 

I  placed  a  double  gold  napoleon  in  the  physician's  will- 
ing palm— about  eight  times  the  amount  of  the  usual  fee, 
and  four  times  more  than  he  expected  even  from  a  John 
Bull ;  so  I  saw  that  he  set  me  down  as  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  or  a  royal  duke  travelling  tfico^,  or  a  modem 
Crcesiu  with  cramp  m  his  stomach  and  a  gold  fever  in  his 
pocket. 

%]  did  not  say  one  word  about  the  King  of  Prnssia,  or 
the  congress,  or  allow  the  least  suspicion  to  arise  respect- 


ing my  real  motives;  but  I  calculated  that  if  tiie  excellent 
doctor  spent  a  certain  time  with  me  every  day,  he  would 
be  compelled,  for  want  of  other  topics,  to  tnm  te  that  which 
engaged  everyone's  attention  at  the  baths,  and  chatter  about 
the  imperial  and  royal  majesties,  and  all  that  coneemed 
them.  .  .  . 

Dr.  Graff  repeated  his  visit  at  four  o'clock,  and  pressed 
my  hand  most  cordially ;  inquired  how  I  felt,  and  was  both 
sorry  and  pleased  that  the  cramp  had  not  returned.  As  I 
hinted  that  I  expected  his  visit  ^ould  be  prolonged  for  the 
time  I  named,  the  doctor,  finding  that  no  spasms  were 
coming  on,  began  to  speak  of  other  matters:  and,  as 
several  carriages  drove  up  to  the  hotel  door  at  tbe  moment, 
I  asked  him,  with  the  most  innocent  face  in  the  norld,  if 
Toeplits  was  always  so  gay,  and  where  so  many  strangers 
were  to  bei  accommodated  ? 

The  good  doctor  was  quite  surprised  that  I  had  heard 
nothing  of  the  congress,  and  forthwith  plunging  into  that 
fertile  and  productive  topic,  he  told  me  who  and  what  these 
personages  expected  were — what  the  nominal  and  secret 
object  of  the  meeting  was — illustrating  all  he  said  by  re- 
ferences to  his  iUustrious  guest,  the  King  of  Prnssia.  In 
this  way  we  talked  for  half,  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
then  the  dear  doctor  took  his  leave ;  the  dose  of  the  double 
napoleon  being  repeated,  and  a  promise  given  that  he  would 
see  me  again  the  next  morning  at  ten. 

No  sooner  had  the  doctor's  carriage  cleared  the  court- 
yard, than  out  of  bed  I  jumped,  sat  down  to  my  vrriting- 
desk,  and  out  of  his  conversation  composed  more  than  one 
opening  letter,  in  which  I  took  care  to  say  nothing  that 
could  compromise  him,  or  reveal  the  source  from  whence 
my  information  came 

The  next  day  the  excellent  medical  adviser  came,  and  in 
the  same  manner  unwittingly  supplied  me  with  fresh  mat- 
ter ;  and  as  I  procured  a  cicerone  at  the  same  time,  who 
knew  all  the  great  people  and  their  titles,  I  felt  myself  as 
much  at  home  in  forty-eight  houra  as  if  I  had  lived  the 
whole  season  at  Toeplits.  A  French  milliner,  who  had 
brought  the  last  fashions  for  the  Empress,  rendered  me 
also  considerable  aid  in  the  minor  details  of  gossip,  so 
much  loved  by  London  readers. 

With  this  extract  we  must  conclnde  Ihis  notice 
of  Mr.  Honan  and  his  personal  exploits.  There 
were  several  other  interesting  and  humorous 
points  which  we  should  like  to  have  referred  to- 
such,  for  instance,  as  his  flight  from  Cremona  in  a 
wheelbarrow — ^his  amusing  rencontre  with  the 
Florentine  editor,  who  had  in  his  paper  stigmatised 
him  as  an  English  spy — his  narrow  escape  from 
the  stilettoes  of  the  conspiring  republicans  of 
Genoa — and  his  temerity  in  demanding  a  vis^  to 
his  passport  of  the  haughty  and  inflexible  Austrian 
official  at  Milan,  when  following  the  retreating 
army ;  but  exhausted  space  admonishes  us  to  close. 
We  are  sorry  that,  on  the  whole,  we  cannot  con- 
scientiously recommend  the  work  for  the  perusal 
of  the  British  public,  since  we  regard  it  as  sadly 
deficient  in  that  moral  healthiness  of  tone  and  ten- 
dency which  every  publication  in  these  days  ought 
to  possess.  We  can,  however,  recommend  Mr. 
Honan  to  the  attention  of  tlie  fraternity  of  the 
Jesuits,  as  an  agent  admirably  adapted  for  carry- 
ing out  their  designs. 
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THE    PIERCED    SKULL. 

/biMl. — I  have  laid  no  snare  for  thee ;  thou  hast  run  ioto  the  net  of  thy  own  free  will.     Let  whoever  has  got  hcrfd  o£ 
the  deyil,  keep  hold  of  him ;  he  will  not  catch  him  a  second  time  in  a  hony.— jP^Mist.    H*y wants  lYaiuUtiom. 


When  Rabini,  the  famous  tenor,  was  at  the 
Bummit  of  his  celebrity  and  the  full  maturity  of 
hiB  powers,  a  time  in  which  all  the  musical 
amateurs  and  cognoscenti  of  the  provinces  esteemed 
it  a  point  of  duty  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
metropolis,  solely  to  hear  him  warble  some  of  his 
great  songs  of  melody  and  passion,  three  gentle- 
men set  out  from  Bath  one  morning  in  May  for 
the  express  purpose  of  following  the  mode,  and 
procuring  the  ability  to  say  during  the  remainder 
of  their  lives,  *^  We  have  heard  the  great  Rnbini.'* 
They  were  all  young,  single,  and  of  independent 
property,  thus  favourably  circumstanced  for  the 
pleasures  of  easy  friendship,  and  well  able  to 
afford  the  gratification  of  any  impulse  of  curiosity 
like  the  present. 

It  was  on  Tuesday  night  that  our  three  dilet* 
tanti — Charles  Vivian,  Henry  Coleraine,  and 
Frederic  Burgess — arrived  in  London.  Rubini 
was  to  sing  in  Bellini's  '^Pirata"  on  Thursday 
evening,  so  they  had  a  clear  day  before  them  to 
spend  as  they  pleased.  This  interval  they  em- 
ployed in  visiting  several  old  friends  and  cronies, 
among  whom  was  one  especial  favourite,  a  per- 
sonage having  several  little  peculiarities  and  eccen- 
tricities of  character,  who  was  regarded  with  that 
interest  which  most  of  us  are  read  v  to  accord  to  the 
decidedly  "  original."  Tom  Saint- Aubyn  was  a 
strange  fellow,  with  talent  and  genius  in  him,  buried 
in  the  depths  of  a  cynical,  intractable,  and  somewhat 
slothful  disposition.  Notwithstanding  his  eccen- 
tricities, his  company  was  much  sought  by  snch 
acquaintances  as  could  comprehend  him.  The 
three  friends  stormed  the  house  of  this  ancient  and 
cherished  comrade,  and  after  many  a  rattling 
salutation,  and  many  a  melodramatic  embrace,  told 
him  the  object  of  their  journey,  and  insisted  upon 
his  accompanying  them  to  the  Opera. 

'*  Friends  and  countrymen  I"  said  Tom  Saint- 
Aubyn  solemnly,  a  mirthful  sneer  fast  gathering 
on  his  trenchant  lip.  "  Fired  by  the  universal 
frenzy,  you  have  travelled  upwards  of  a  hundred 
miles,  and  incurred  many  pounds'  expense,  each 
of  you,  for  the  sake  of  hearing  a  man  squall. 
May  I  inquire  if  you  have  paid  your  subscriptions 
to  the  Bath  hospital  this  year  ?" 

"No,  by  Jove  T  was  the  careless  reply. 

The  next  evening  found  all  the  four  seated  to- 
gether in  a  box  on  the  second  tier  at  the  Opera. 
The  house  was  crowded ;  all  the  rank  and  fashion 
of  liOndon  was  there,  full  dressed  and  bejewelled, 
and  making,  amidst  gorgeous  trappings  and 
thousand  lights  of  the  theatre,  a  very  imposing 
and  brilliant  show.  The  entree  of  Rubini  was  the 
signal  for  a  tremendous  ovation,  the  popular 
favourite  being  obliged  to  stand  bowing  and 
pressing  his  breast  for  several  minutes,  whilst 
handkerchiefs  and  hats  were  waved,  and  thousands 
of  hravos  shouted. 


"  It  is  all  mere  bravo- work,"  remarked  the  sar- 
castic 6aint- Aubyn.  **  The  singer  imposes  up?Q 
society,  and  society  upon  the  singer ;  they  make  a 
god  of  him,  and  he,  poor  fellow,  is  driven  t<> 
believe  himself  a  god." 

As  the  opera  proceeded,  however,  onr  moralist 
became  better  pleased ;  and  as  he  heard  the  superb 
vocalisation  and  beheld  the  highly  dramatic  acting 
of  the  singer,  he  acknowledged  that  "the  man 
was  a  genius,  and  was  able  to  prove  himself  such 
in  the  midst  of  anomalies  and  monatrosities,  which 
nothing  but  superfine  civilisation  could  enable 
human  nature  to  tolerate," 

The  last  act  was  in  progress,  and  Rubini  was 
singing  in  his  best  style  the  beautiful  Tu  redrai  In 
sventurata ;  all  the  house  was  listening  with  en- 
tranced attention  and  delight,  and  here  and  there, 
with  tears  of  pallid  ecstacy,  when,  even  in  that 
moment  of  general  prepossession,  our  friends 
became  aware  that  their  box — in  a  very  slight 
degree,  it  is  true,  but  still  sufficiently  to  surprise 
them — seemed  to  divide  with  the  singer  the 
observation  of  several  individuals  around  and  above 
them.  On  looking  about  them,  they  immediately 
perceived  the  cause.  There  was  Tom  Saint-Aubyn, 
standing  up  behind  them,  in  a  position  which 
rendered  him  visible  to  a  considerable  portion  uf 
the  audience,  with  a  human  skull  in  hia  band. 
Holding  up  the  ghastly  object  in  a  quaint,  careful 
manner,  he  regarded  it  with  abstracted,  melanchuly 
seriousness. 

The  incorrigible  moralist  was  inimodiately 
"  nudged,"  but  without  effect ;  hia  mind  was  too 
powerfully  engaged  to  be  diverted.  As  the  eavaimti 
was  concluded,  and  the  harmonies  of  the  chorus 
again  swept  through  the  house,  a  hurricane  of  ap- 
plause arose,  and  bouquets  rained  upon  the  stage. 

''How  like  you  this  entertainment?"  asked 
Saint-Aubyn  of  the  piteous  fragment  in  his  hand 
''  How  do  their  scenas,  corales,  trumpets,  dmm^, 
and  fiddles,  their  finery  and  perfumes,  please  you/ 
fancy,  old  friend  ?  Had  you  not  a  heart  and  lute 
once,  as  well  as  the  best  of  them,  as  gay  a  laugh, 
as  sharp  a  wit,  ruddy  lips,  sparkling  eyes,  cl1l^- 
tering  locks,  and  wholesome,  comely  flesh?  How 
do  you  like  to  be  in  here,  amidst  mnsic,  beauty. 
silks,  satins,  jewels,  and  all  the  vanities,  now  thou 
hast  gotten  so  grave  a  face?  Really,  but  thy 
clenched  teeth  are  frightful  now  thy  lips  ana 
gone  !  Oh,  the  horrors  close  beneath  our  pretty 
veils  of  fiesh  and  skin !" 

**  Come,  Tom  Saint-Aubyn,  put  that  filthy  thing 
away,"  whispered  his  friends,  nudging  him  again, 
and  more  peremptorily  than  before.  "Tke 
people  are  looking  at  you  as  if  you  were  a^— some- 
thing dangerous." 

''  *  Filthy  thing,'  they  call  thee  now,"  continued 

he,  still  regarding  the  skull.     ''They  had  not 

I  dared  do  that   at  one  time — ^when  thou  had'«t 
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blood  to  ruflh,  cheeks  to  glow,  eyes  to  flash,  and 
tongue  to  threaten.     *  Filthy  thing/  " 

A  jerk  at  the  elbow,  sportively  administered  by 
Charles  Vivian,  sent  the  skull  tripping  from  the 
hand  of  Saint- Aubyn  down  towards  the  front  of 
the  box,  where  two  ladies  and  a  gentleman  occu- 
pied the  foremost  seats.  Its  trundling  was  stopped 
by  the  gentleman's  foot.  He  supposing,  perhaps, 
that  an  opera-glass  had  fallen,  stooped,  and  picked 
it  up.  At  first  he  could  not  see  what  it  was.  As 
he  raised  it  before  his  face,  the  jaw  suddenly 
dropped,  and,  being  wide  open,  some  lingering 
integument  only  preventing  its  falling  on  the 
floor.  The  ladies,  uttering  expressions  of  dis- 
gust and  affright,  looked  back  at  the  quartette 
of  friends  in  angry  surprise;  but  the  gentleman, 
letting  the  skull  fall  from  his  hand  with  a  groan  of 
horror,  sank  back  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  A 
great  deal  of  confusion  immediately  ensued ;  and 
poor  Saint- Aubyn,  who  was  much  shocked  at  the 
consequence  of  his  indulgence  in  a  caprice,  as- 
siduously exerted  himself  in  endeavouring  to 
restore  the  gentleman,  and  in  assisting  him  out  of 
the  box.  The  ladies  plied  their  fans  and  vinai- 
grettes, the  box-opener  brought  water,  and  by  the 
combined  influence  of  these  and  the  cooler  at- 
mosphere of  the  lobby  the  gentleman  speedily 
revived.  The  frightened  cowering  expression  of 
his  features  as  he  looked  around  him  when  he 
recovered,  shuddering  and  trembling,  produced 
much  alarm  amongst  the  bystanders,  especially  to 
the  unintentional  producer  of  the  emotion,  who 
feared  that  a  serious  shock  had  been  inflicted  upon 
the  nervous  system,  perhaps  to  the  extent  of  men- 
tal aberration.  The  ladies  were  greatly  distressed, 
and  their  agitation  added  to  the  agony  of  Saint- 
Aubyn.  He  presently  rose,  however,  from  the 
seat  on  which  they  had  placed  him,  stamped,  shook 
himself,  and  smoothed  his  attire. 

"  Let  us  go  home.  Will  some  one  be  good 
enough  to  call  Mr.  Berrili's  carriage  ?"  exclaimed 
he,  in  a  tone  of  great  asperity  and  impatience, 
when  hq  seemed  to  have  collected  his  faculties  to 
remember  where  he  was,  and  the  nature  of  the 
accident  which  had  befallen  him-  ''Put  your 
shawls  around  you ;  we  will  go  instantly,"  said  he 
to  the  ladies,  who  were  his  wife  and  only  daughter. 

They  had  left  their  shawls  in  the  box.  Saint- 
Aubyn  hurried  in  to  fetch  them.  Miss  Berrill 
followed  and  took  them  from  his  hand ;  there  was 
an  expression  of  anxiety  and  vexation  upon  her 
handsome  face  which  smote  him  to  the  heart, 
and  made  him  repent  still  more  deeply  his  thought- 
less whim.  Mr.  BerrilFs  opera  hat  was  also  there ; 
he  took  that  up,  and,  on  handing  it  to  the  owner, 
made  a  very  profound  and  regretful  apology  for 
the  discoptifort  And  even  danger  which,  by  an  in- 
considerate freak,  he  had  unintentionally  caused. 

*'  What  I  was  i^  you  ?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Berrill 
eagerly,  the  whole  expression  of  his  features 
changing,  as  if  his  mind  had  experienced  a  sud- 
den relief.  ''  You  brought  that  thing  here  in  a 
freak,  do  yon  say?  You  are  a  strange  fellow! 
Well,  I  did  not  regard  the  matter  in  that  light  at 
all ;  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  though,  that  one's 
nerves  were  shaken  a  bit.    Never  play  such  a 


trick  again,  young  gentleman,  it  is  very  dangerous, 
to  say  the  least  of  it ;  such  a  sudden  panic  as 
possessed  me  would  have  killed  many  a  delicate 
lady.  A  freak,  you  say ;  well,  well,  let  us  have 
no  more  words  about  it  Where  is  the  skull? 
I  will  purchase  it,  if  you'll  part  with  it,  as  a 
mementd  of  to-night.  There's  my  card  ;  let  me 
see  you  to-morrow.  A  freak — ah,  ha ! — bring  a 
skull  to  hear  Hubini!  A  skull  with  a  hole  in  the 
back  of  it,  too  I    Ah,  ha  I" 

There  was  something  not  altogether  pleasing  in 
this  return  to  self-possession  and  sudden  outburst 
of  hilarity.  It  required  but  little  penetration  to 
trace  beneath  the  superficial  cheerfulness  an  under- 
current of  flurried  anxiety  and  disquiet.  He 
shook  Saint- Aubyn's  hand  nearly  all  the  while  he 
was  speaking  to  him,  with  a  degree  of  warmth 
and  heartiness  which  appeared  unreasonable,  and 
when  he  had  finished,  turning  to  his  wife  and 
daughter,  said,  ''After  all,  why  should  we  go? 
It  was  only  the  fancy  of  the  moment  that  over- 
powered me ;  I  am  quite  well  again  now.  Let  us 
return  and  see  the  ballet." 

Accordingly,  the  coach  was  counter-ordered,  and 
the  whole  party  took  their  places  in  the  box  again 
— the  skull  being  now  securely  crammed  into  the 
tail-pocket  of  Saint- Aubyn's  coat,  by  no  means  to 
the  improvement  of  his  figure  when  he  stood  or 
walked.  Mr.  Berrill  was  extremely  companion- 
able during  the  remainder  of  the  performance,  and 
chatted  and  laughed  with  our  friends  as  if  he  were 
well  pleased  to  be  acquainted  with  them,  and 
rather  the  more  tlian  the  less  from  the  singular 
manner  in  which  the  acquaintanceship  was  com- 
menced. A  general  interchange  of  cards  took 
place.  Mr.  Berrill  seemed  to  recognise,  with 
respect,  the  gentlemanly  manners  and  indubitable 
signs  of  education  and  breeding  in  the  behaviour 
of  the  friends,  and,  with  a  show  of  frank  careless- 
ness, as  of  one  desiring  to  enter  into  the  feelings 
and  fashions  of  young  men,  invited  them  to  ac- 
company him  home  and  take  supper  with  him. 
Observing  an  expression  of  cold  surprise  depicted 
upon  the  face  of  Mrs.  Berrill,  however,  they  de- 
clined the  invitation,  on  the  score  that  the  pleasure 
would  be  purchased  by  too  much  inconvenience  at 
so  late  an  hour,  and  after  an  evening  of  so  much 
excitement 

"  Come,  come ;  don't  tell  me !"  cried  Mr.  Berrill 
with  a  roguish  laugh.  "Inconvenience,  eh? 
Whose  convenience  did  you  ever  study,  Mr.  Baint- 
Aubyn — with  your  pet  skull  at  the  opera  ?  From 
that  trait  I  judge  you,  young  friend — $ic  ped$ 
Herculem.  You  shall  come  home  with  me,  I  say. 
I  demand  compliance,  in  return  for  the  trick  you 
have  played  me." 

In  the  end  Mr.  Berrill  triumphed.  ''  But 
Where's  that  skull  ?"  asked  he  as  they  were 
leaving  the  opera ;  "  you  have  that,  I  hope ;  don't 
leave  it  behind  on  any  account"  Saint- Aubyn  told 
him  he  had  it  safely  ensconced  in  bis  pocket,  and 
assured  him  so  again  and  again  in  reply  to  his  re« 
peated  remark  that  "  he  hoped  it  was  not  left  be- 
hind." The  ladies  proceeded  home  in  the  car- 
riage ;  the  gentlemen  followed  on  foot,  Vivian 
and  Burgess  walking  together,  and  Mr.  Berrill, 
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BaiDt'Aubyn,  and  Goleraine,  forming  the  extreme 
rear  of  the  thrice  divided  party.  Mr.  Bern  11  talked 
incessantly ;  joked,  laughed,and  appeared  in  the  best 
possible  spirits.  He  detailed  all  the  on  dits  and  gos- 
sip of  the  political  and  fashionable  worlds,  criti- 
cised Rnbini,  the  music  of  the  opera,  the  dancing, 
recounted  the  people  of  rank  ho  had  recognised  in 
the  house,  and  for  awhile,  by  his  animation  and 
eagerness  in  talking,  rendered  the  conversation 
little  more  tlian  a  continuous  monolog^ie.  While 
Saint* Aubyn  andColeraine  were  amused,  they  could 
not  resist  the  impression  that  there  was  something 
unreasonable  in  this  excessive  gaiety,  especially 
considering  the  brevity  of  their  acquaintance. 
The  humour  of  their  new  companion  appeared 
forced,  his  laughter  hollow  and  unreal.  Saint- 
Aubyn,  to  whom  the  study  of  character  was  natu- 
rally attractive,  observed  this  behaviour  with  in- 
terest and  curiosity.  Though  Ooleraine  saw 
nothing  very  extraordinary  in  the  rattling  talk 
and  continuous  bursts  of  laughter,  deeming  them 
merely  such  as  might  be  affected  by  one  who  was 
desirous  of  making  himself  sociable,  and  of  de- 
stroying any  impression  likely  to  arise  from  such 
an  exhibition  of  nervousness  as  that  caused  by  the 
sight  of  the  skull,  Saint* Aubyn's  keener  penetra- 
tion and  more  speculative  mind  invested  them 
with  deeper  signification.  As  he  replied  briefly 
to  the  remarks  addressed  to  him,  and  smiled  with 
every  fresh  outbreak  of  merriment,  he  noted  each 
look,  word,  and  tone,  and  ruminated  busily  over 
the  various  tokens  of  agitation  and  secret  perturba- 
tion he  had  remarked  since  the  accident  of  the 
skull  first  directed  his  attention  to  the  individual 
who  walked  with  so  cheery  an  air  by  his  side. 
The  deep  groan ;  the  real  overpowering  horror  of 
the  first  shock ;  the  cowering  and  shuddering  upon 
recovery,  so  excessive,  and  so  unlike  the  effects  of 
any  merely  transient  emotion  ;  the  defiant  manner 
in  which  he  afterwards  looked  around  and  angrily 
ordered  his  carriage ;  the  remarkable  relief  mani- 
fested when  the  apology  accounted  for  the  affair 
as  an  entire  accident,  in  which  there  could  not,  by 
any  possibility,  be  a  preconcerted  obiect ;  the  im- 
mediate change  of  demeanour,  the  laughter,  and 
hearty  shaking  of  the  hand,  and  the  rollicking  ex- 
travagant mood  since  displayed ;  the  strange  ques- 
tions about  the  skull,  the  desire  to  purchase  it,  the 
anxiety  lest  it  should  be  left  behind ;  the  fact  that 
he  had  barely  CAUght  sight  of  it  before  he  swooned ; 
and  the  remark  that  it  was  fractured ; — all  these 
particulars  Baint- Aubyn  turned  over  in  his  mind 
with  the  strong  deep  interest  of  one  who  imagines 
he  has  suddenly  fallen  upon  a  mystery — and  a 
mystery  which  appears  to  involve  some  of  the 
darker  shades  of  human  life*—- passion,  crime,  guilt, 
fear. 

**  Ah,  ha !  What  a  meeting  is  this !  I  shall  re- 
member you  young  roysterers  as  long  as  I  live. 
And  who  wouldn't,  I  should  like  to  know,  after 
our  introduction  at  the  opera — above  all  places — 
and  in  this  time  of  the  Rubini  furore — above  all 
seasons — over  a  dead  man's  skull  !"  said  Mr. 
Berrill.  "  Ah,  ha !  it  is  an  experience  few  can 
boast  of— if,  indeed,  such  a  thing  ever  happened 
before  or  will  happen  again." 


"  It  was  reserved  for  you,**  remarked  Colenunc, 
innocently — "  the  very  one  individual  who  knowa 
how  properly  to  appreciate  it" 

Saint-Aubyn  himself  could  hardly  repress  a 
start  at  the  directness  with  which  these  few  care- 
lessly spoken  words  chimed  in  with  the  train  of 
thought  presented  to  his  mind  by  what  he  had 
seen  and  heard.  Mr.  Berrill  looked  sharply  round 
at  Ooleraine,  as  a  man  might  who  imagines  acme- 
thing  of  importance  has  been  said  which  he  has 
not  heard  aright. 

"  What  ?"  asked  he,  in  a  lower  tone  than  that 
in  which  he  had  been  speaking  for  some  time. 

'*  It  is  a  sort  of  providential  thing,  I  say,"  ex- 
plained Ooleraine,  with  a  laugh — "  Uiat  this  com- 
pletely unique  and  unparalleled  experience  should 
fall  to  your  lot,  seeing  that  you  know  so  well  how 
to  relish  the  humour  of  it — which  is  what  few 
would  be  equal  to.*' 

*'  You  think  so,  eh  ?"  still  looking  at  him  with 
rather  closer  attention ;  then  turning  soddeoly  to 
Saint-Aubyn,  he  continued  in  his  former  manner 
of  hearty  good-humour.  "  It  is  quite  true.  Very 
few  would  relish  the  humour  of  your  joke — I 
did  not  at  first,  I  can  assure  ye ;  but  now  I  like 
the  fancy,  and  it  will  be  a  joke  to  me  for  the  rest 
of  my  days,  and  will  be,  no  doubt,  to  whomaoever 
it  is  recounted.  Good  things  become  inunortal. 
But  allons  !  we  will  celebrate  our  meeting  to- 
night— indeed,  I  would  not  have  separated  from 
you  without  doing  so  for  a  thousand  pounds.  I 
have  some  passable  claret  of  which  I  must  have 
your  opinion." 

They  had  arrived  at  a  house  of  fashionable  ex- 
terior in  the  vicinity  of  Hyde  Park.  Mr.  Berrill 
ushered  them  in,  and  in  a  handsomely-furnished 
apartment  they  found  supper  already  prepared. 

"  Be  seated,"  exclaimed  the  host.  **  Make  your- 
selves quite  at  home,  pray.  But — abont  that 
skull.  It  smells  rather  eardiy.  I  should  prefer 
to  have  it  placed  in  another  room,  if  yon  have  no 
objection." 

''Certainly;  here  it  is,"  said  Saint-Aubyn, 
drawing  it  with  some  difficulty  from  his  pockeC 

"  Robert,"  cried  Mr.  Berrill,  "  carry  that  into 
the  study,  and  place  it  carefully  on  the  table.** 

The  footman,  with  much  surprise,  received  the 
unsavoury  relic,  and  bore  it  off. 

**  Dead  men  make  a  stir  in  the  world,  now  and 
then,"  said  Saint-Aubyn  rather  timorously,  for  ere 
the  remark  was  half  uttered  he  bethought  himaelf 
that  possibly  it  might  be  dangerous. 

"  Ha !"  said  Mr.  Berrill.  <<  We  are  all  liable  to 
fancies,  eh,  Mr.  Saint-Aubyn?  We  make  our- 
selves and  other  people  the  victims  of  our  flights. 
I  have  been  your  victim  to-night,  eh  ?" 

"  And  now  the  dead  man,  banished  from  the 
supper-table  and  from  pleasant  company,  is  yonrs. 
Who  will  be  his,  I  wonder?"  retomed  Sanit-Anbyn, 
with  something  like  a  flash  of  his  accustomed 
smile.  **  But,  alas !  we  shall  have  no  more  flights 
of  fiincy  from  him,  poor  fellow;  he  is  past  all 
that — serious  and  sad  for  ever!" 

**  Sad  as  an  empty  bottle,"  sud  Vivian. 

"Aye,  aye;  joke  awayT*  cried  Mr.  Bttrill, 
"  but  supper  waits,  and  we  had  beat  set  to." 
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''  The  ladies/'  ejacokted  Vivian. 

"  I  doubt  whether  they  will  join  ns,"  said  Mr. 
Bcrrill ;  "  but  we  will  8ee«  Robert,  send  Anne  to 
inquire  if  Mrs.  Berrill  is  ready  for  supper.  Mr. 
Saint^Aubyn,  come  he^e.  Yon,  who  have  done 
me  a  mischief,  shall  sit  at  my  right  hand ;  it  is 
always  my  desire  to  set  a  good  example.  Ah,  ah  I 
But  hark  to  the  silken  rustle!  Here  come  our 
ladies." 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Berrill  and  her  daughter 
entered  the  room,  bowed  with  easy  politeness  to 
the  strangers,  and  instantly  took  their  seats  at  the 
table.  Tlie  conversation  now,  of  course,  assumed 
a  different  character.  The  mistress  of  the  house 
had  much  to  say  respecting  the  performances  of 
the  evening,  and  upon  this  theme  there  was  much 
pleasant  and  animated  talking — the  great  musi- 
cians, singers,  actors,  dancers,  and  theatres  of  the 
world  affording  abundant  material  for  gossip  and 
criticism.  Mrs.  Berrill  was  very  ladylike  and 
complaisante^  Miss  Berrill  very  beautifd,  and  Mr. 
Berrill  hearty  and  hilarious.  After  a  pleasant 
half-hour  supper  was  concluded,  the  ladies  with- 
drew, and  the  gentlemen  were  by  themselves 
again.  The  claret  was  pronounced  excellent,  and 
the  host  took  care  that  it  should  not  be  *^  wanting." 
It  was  some  time  past  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
when  this  curiously-met  party  broke  up ;  when 
they  did  so,  all  were  in  a  very  merry  and  good- 
humonred  condition,  and  Vivian  and  Ooleraine, 
after  shaking  hands  with  their  host  and  bidding 
him  "  Good-night*'  for  tlie  sixth  or  seventh  time, 
meandered  solemnly  into  tlie  back  parlour  instead 
of  into  the  street  As  the  footman  returned  the 
skull  to  Saint- Aubyn,  and  whilst  the  latter  was 
replacing  it  in  his  much^abused  pocket,  Mr.  Ber- 
rill observed, ''  I  asked  if  you  would  part  with 
that,  just  now.  I  felt  a  strong  desire  to  possess  it 
and  keep  it  as  a  curiosity ;  but  my  second  thoughts 
have  taken  another  turn.  I  wouldn't  have  the 
ghastly,  frightful,  horrible  thing  in  the  house.  It 
would  make  a  complete  hypochondriac  of  me. 
Return  it  to  its  proper  resting-place,  the  tomb, 
I  intreat  you ;  it  is  mere  morbid  wantonness,  an 
insult  to  the  dead,  and  an  offence  to  the  living,  to 
carry  it  about  with  you  and  parade  it  where  people 
assemble  for  enjoyment  Whence  did  you  get  it  ?" 

'^A  congenial  friend  forwarded  it  from  the 
country,  a  few  days  ago,"  said  Saint- Aubyn  laugh- 
ing, as  if  amused  at  the  repugnance  which  had 
just  been  so  severely  expressed. 

"  From  the  country — what  part,  may  I  ask  ?" 
inquired  Mr.  Berrill. 

''He  lives  in  Oloucestershire,  but  where  he 
found  the  bald  pate  I  don't  exactly  know.  I'll 
write  and  ask." 

'<  Nonsense,  nonsense ;  send  it  back  to  him,  and 
bid  him  restore  it  to  its  proper  home,  the  church- 
yard. Well,"  continued  he,  resuming  his  gaiety, 
which  within  the  last  minute  or  two  had  given 

glace  to  a  severe  and  irascible  manner,  which, 
owever,  appeared  much  more  natural  to  him, 
''good  night!  We  shall  meet  again,  for  I  don't 
feel  inclined  to  allow  an  acquaintance  commenced 
in  such  marvellous  fashion  to  drop.  Au  revoir! 
I  shall  search  ye  out,  and  make  a  descent  upon 
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your  tub,  young  Diogenes;  I  have  your  card,  and 
so  am  not  promising  more  than  I  can  perform. 
An  revoir  r 

When  Vivian,  Coleraine  and  Burgess  called 
upon  Saint- Aubyn  the  next  day,  some  time  after 
noon,  they  found  him  lounging  over  his  choeelaie, 
apparently  in  a  contemplative  mood.  On  the  table 
by  his  side  was  the  dumb,  unconscious  *'  lion"  of 
the  preceding  night. 

**  There  is  something  about  the  adventure  we 
met  with  last  night  that  I  cannot  comprehend," 
said  he,  after  an  interchange  of  remarks  and  jokes 
upon  the  unexpected  manner  in  which  their  even- 
ing's enjoyment  had  been  brought  to  a  termination. 
Then,  holding  the  skull  for  the  inspection  of  hia 
companions,  he  directed  their  attention  to  a  small,, 
jagged  hole  on  the  back  of  the  head,  from  which 
various  minute  cracks  radiated,  as  if  the  perforation 
had  been  effected  by  the  crashing  blow  of  a  bullet 
**  Is  it  not  strange,"  said  he,  **  that  in  a  merely 
momentary  view  of  this  piece  of  manes,  this  hole, 
above  all  the  other  strong  features  of  it,  should 
attract  a  person's  observation  ?  Even  I  did  not 
know  there  was  such  a  distinguishing  mark  upon 
it,  till  a  few  random  words  induced  me  to  examine 
it  more  curiously  than  I  had  previously  done." 

Ooleraine  and  Burgess  agreed  that  it  appeared 
strange,  but  evinced  a  decided  distaste  to  entering 
into  any  contemplation  of  the  matter,  while  Vivian, 
with  strong  disgust,  counselled  Saint-Aubyn  to 
« throw  the  beastly  thing  away;  it  had  caused 
annoyance  enough  already,  though  he  was  by  no 
means  sorry,  altogether,  for  the  turn  which  matters 
had  taken  under  its  auspices." 

^  There  is  a  mvstery  here,  depend  upon  it," 
persisted  Saint-Aubyn,  with  the  strong  relish  of  a 
romancist  ''My  curiosity  has  never  been  so 
strangely  excited  as  by  the  adventure'of  last  night. 
'  A  skull  with  a  hole  in  it,'  said  he,  immediately* 
after  he  had  recovered  his  panic,  though  he  seemed 
perturbed  enough  then.  Mark  my  words :  we 
shall  hear  someuiing  more  of  this." 

4:  «  *  4: 

Here,  without  keeping  the  reader  waiting  a- 
second,  an  interval  of  four  years  is  passed  over. 
During  that  period,  Burgess  and  Oolendne  have 
remained  at  Bath,  with  the  exception  of  occasional 
continental  trips  of  two  or  three  months  at  a  time ; 
Vivian  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  London,, 
wooed  and  won  the  beautiful  Miss  Berrill,  and 
become  a  happy  husband  and  father ;  and  Saint* 
Aubyn  has  consistently  kept  himself  to  himself, 
eccentric  and  original  as  ever.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, could  not  forget  the  adventure  of  the  Rubini 
night  at  the  Opera ;  suspicion  haunted  his  mind ; 
and  though  Mr.  Berrill  had  called  upon  him  man^ 
times,  and  appeared  anxious  to  cultivate  hia 
acquaintance,  he  never  could  endure  the  idea  of 
reckoning  him  among  his  friends.  He  was  one  of 
that  class  of  characters  who  cannot  simulate.  Hia 
behaviour  always  testified  how  he  thought  or  felt 
He  had  conceived  a  deep  distrust  and  dislike  of 
Mr.  Berrill — ^believed  him,  in  hia  inmost  mind,  to 
have  committed  some  crime,  or  to  have  had  some 
connexion  with  crime— 4isbeing  ahypocrite haunted 
by  qualms  and  fears,  and  constantly  assuming  an 
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•ir  of  joeosoiiMB  «id  bnwawlo  to  aefc  wpidott  wui 
dbtectioa  at  bay;  md,  m  believing,  Bhniined  him 
and  repelled  his  advances  with  all  the  fbrea  of  his 
odd,  saieaatic  natnce.  Mx^^Berrill  hore  tiiia  for  a 
time,  twitted  hiai  upon  hiajpecoUaritieByhiBBpleeii, 
kb  vnaoeiability^— GaDed  him  a  rough  diamond, 
ttm  modem  Diogenes,  the  Japanese  prince ;  but  at 
last,  &irly  tired  out,  homiliated  and  irritated,  he 
bade  him  adieu  as  an  ill-conditioned  fellow,  uneft* 
dvafale,  and  undBserring  of  friendship.  Tha  con- 
nexion whidihis  ingennons  and  light-hearted  friend 
Yxnan  had  formed  with  the  BerriUs  excitod  a 
sort  of  horror  in  the  mind  of  Saint- Anbyn.  He 
never  saw  Vivian,  with  his  charming  yonng  wife 
and  his  promising  little  boy,  withont  a  sudden 
sensation  of  fear  sjod  inquietude,  and  many  a  tame 
exdaimed,  with  more  solicitude  than  he  would 
have  been  deemed  capable  of  evincing  for  the  sake 
of  others,  "  Heaven  spare  them  I  let  nothing  be 
revealed  in  their  time  I" 

In  the  month  of  August  in  thia  same  fourth 
year  into  which  this  narrative  has  suddenly 
advanced,  Goleraine  and  Burgess,  after  a  summer 
tour  in  Switzerland,  were  miidng  a  brief  aojoum 
amidst  the  pleasures  of  Paris.  In  preference  to 
taking  up  their  quarters  at  an  hotel  in  the  city, 
they  hired  an  apparUment  in  a  pleasantly*sitoated 
home  in  the  Champs  EUysees,  near  the  Barrio  de 
I'Etoile.  They  had  not  been  many  days  in  these 
quarten  before  they  discovered  that  a  couple  of 
Kngliflh  ladies  rented  the  premiere.  One  day  some 
time  after  their  arrival,  when  a  few  casual  meet* 
mgs  had  made  die  parties  acquainted,  a  neat  little 
note,  addressed  to  them  in  the  pleasant  freedom 
of  Parisian  etiquette,  apprised  them  that  the 
Misses  Barratt  would  be  at  home  in  the  evening 
to  receive  a  few  friends,  and  would  be  much 
pleased  if  Mr.  Coleraine  and  Mr.  Burgess  would 
join  them — especially  as  the  latter  were  of  their 
own  country,  dear  old  England.  The  invitation 
was  readily  accepted.  In  the  evening  they  found 
themselves  in  the  elegantly-furnished  ealon  of  the 
premiere^  in  company  with  the  Misses  Barratt  and 
some  six  or  eig^t  French  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
A  couple  of  hours  passed  cheerfully  away.  Ladies 
sang  and  pbiyed ;  the  piano  and  guitar  were  in 
almost  constant  requisition;  one  or  two  of  the 
gentlemen  sang  also,  and  not  the  least  successful 
^brt  was  a  rifling  old  English  ballad  chanted  by 
Burgess ;  and  there  was,  between  whiles,  an  abun- 
dance of  animated  talking  and  gossip.  Time  pro- 
ceeded very  pleasantly  until  so  very  triflbg  a 
cause  as  the  mention  of  a  name  threw  the  whole 
party  into  confusion.  The  sisters  Barratt,  let  it 
be  mentioned,  appeared  to  be  ladies  of  education 
and  attainments,  and  to  command  the  sincere  re- 
gard and  esteem  of  the  acquaintances  around  them. 
The  elder,  upon  whose  not  unhandsome  face  there 
seemed  to  reign,  an  expression  of  anxiety  and 
gloom  which  in  thoughtful  moments  gave  her  an 
air  of  brooding  melancholy,  but  when  she  was 
cheerful,  and  engaged  in  conversation,  was  half 
dispelled,  or,  a  Lavater  might  have  said,  intensi- 
fied or  etherealised  into  a  pleasant  and  warm  smile, 
might  have  seen  some  five  or  six  and  thirty  years ; 
while  the  younger  appeared  about  twenty-eight  or 


twenty-nine,  vam  well-looldaag  and  kidp4&a,  and 
boie  flometkiii^  of  the  same  nsculiar  cxpfeaskm  as 
her  dster  wken  aerioiis  and  movghlfUL 

It  happened  that  a  young  gsatkman  lavcwg^ 
the  convpany  by  singing,  ib  studied  imitatioik  of 
Bubini,  the    fiunous    "  Tu  vedrmL''      Natotmlty 
enougl^  Bvrgesa  and  Colendne  involuntarily  re- 
callea  a  preoading  occasion  on  which  tkey  hmd 
heard  the  same  strains ;  and,  thinking  the  mntit 
dote  worth  telling,  the  latter  proceeded  to  recount 
to  Miss  Bamtt  me  freak  of  Saint^ubyn  in  nao- 
ndising  over  a  skuU  at  the  opera  just  at  the  tina 
whtti  Rubini  waa  singing  his  grand  cmatina^  wad 
the  whole  house  was  rapt  in  ecstaoy ;  the  jerkiB^  it 
from  his  hand,  its  rolling  to  dke  feet  of  the  genUesmn 
in  front ;  the  horror  of  the  gentleman,  and  tka 
ecostemation  of  the  whole  party ;  the  acquamt- 
anceship  which  had  sprung  up  entir^  throegk 
the  inddent,  ending  in  the  marriage  <tf  hia  fnend 
Vivian  to  the  daughter  of  the  gendensan  who  waa 
alarmed  in  such  a  idmnsical  manner,  Mr.  BerrilL 
Miss  Barratt  listened  to  Goleraine  widi   great 
attention  as  he  related  how  the  gentleman  in  front 
unaametingly  picked  up  the  skull,  and  swooned 
upon  looking  at  it     She  raised  her  hands,aaif  in 
sympathetic  honor  at  so  cruel  a  surfffiae;  hut 
n^en,  at  the  end  of  his  recital,  he  mentioBed  tha 
name  of  Mr.  Berrill,  she  shrank  from  him  with 
uidisguised  afiright — uttered,  indeed,  a    sUghi 
shriek,  and  hurried,  gasping  and  in  disorder,  from 
the  room.    Goleraine  was  greatly  shocked  at  the 
result  of  his  innocent  communicativeness,  and  his 
embarrassment  was  by  no  means  ^minished  as  the 
whole  company,  with  the  exertion  of  Mim  LooisB 
Bkuratt,  who  had  hastened  after  her  siator,  gathered 
round  him^  and  questioned  him  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  lady's  agitation.  All  he  could  do  was  to  relafes 
the  anecdote  whidi  had  excited  so  vivid  an  exhi- 
bition of  emotion,  endeavouring  to  account  foif 
Miss  Barratt's  alarm  by  supposing  she  waa  ex- 
tremely nervous  and  sensitive,  and  expressing 
much  regret  that  he  should  unwittingly  Iavo  dis- 
turbed ho*  equanimity,  and  interrupted  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  the  company.     It  was  many  minutes 
before  Miss  Louisa  returned  to  the  aakm.    When 
she  did  so,  her  face  was  pale,  and  bore  an  anxious, 
perturbed  expression,  extremely  painful  to  Gole- 
raine, and  by  no  means  re-assuring  to  the  rest  of 
the  guests.     Her  sister,  she  said,  was  haftdtnally 
nervous,  and  had  been  so  strongly  and  stnng^ 
affected  by  an  incident  Mr.  Goleraine  had  namled 
to  her,  that  she  begged  her  friends  would  excuse 
her  for  the  remabder  of  the  evening,  or  for  aome 
time,  at  least,  for  perhape  she  might  soon  recover 
herself.    Miss  Louisa  Uien,  after  receiving  poor 
Goleraine*s  apology  and  endeavouring  to  comfort 
him,  tried  to  rally  herself  and  her  friends;  to 
laugh,  talk,  play,  and  sing,  as  they  had  done 
during  the  early  portion  of  the  evening.    For  a 
time  ti^ere  was  some  show  of  a  revival  of  animatioB, 
but  there  was  something  hollow  about  the  sociality 
and  enjoyment  now ;  it  had  but  a  sort  of  unreal, 
galvanic  life;  the  wreath  of  comfort,  ease,  and 
abandon,  had  been  broken,  and  there  waa  no  mend- 
ing it  for  the  present   Matters  became  duller  and 
duller,  the  anxious  shade   settled  down    upon 
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IiOiiiBa*B  brow,  the  Meads  began  to  talk  in  low 
toBee  and  apon  eerioiis  sabjects,  and  one  after  tbe 
other  they  departed.  PreMirtly,  tbe  two  Miters 
were  by  then^dvee  in  their  appaifiem&n$,  and 
Bargese  and  Coleraiue  by  themselves  in  ikein. 
All  this  was  very  strange ;  our  friends  could  not 
tell  what  to  make  of  it  For  the  second  time 
Saint- Aabyn*s  skull  had  placed  a  number  bf  indi* 
iiduals,  assembled  for  pleasure  and  enjoyment,  in 
a  most  ttctraordinary  predicament. 

A  couple  of  days  after  this,  they  were  informed 
by  the  eoneierge  that  Monsieur  Barratt  had 
arrived  early  in  t^e  morning  ^m  Calais,  having 
come  from  England  to  see  his  relatives— his  sis- 
ters or  daughters,  he  did  not  know  how  the  re- 
lationship stood — and  was  at  present  in  the  house. 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  once  or  twice 
every  year.  Half-an-hour  after  this  communica- 
tion was  made,  however,  they  came  into  collision 
with  the  gentleman  described  as  "Monsieur 
Bttrratt."  He  was  inquiring  for  letters  in  the 
conciirgerie,  and  what  was  the  amazement  of  the 
two  friends  at  recognising  in  their  newly  arrived 
fellow-countryman,  &eir  old  acquaintance  Mr. 
Berrill ! 

''Ah!**  exclaimed  he,  without  any  appearance 
of  astonishment,  as  he  advanced  and  shook  hands 
with  them,  ''I  have  heard  from  the  ladies  up- 
stairs that  a  couple  of  Englishmen  were  sojourn- 
ing in  the  house,  answering  to  your  names,  and  I 
knew  at  once  they  must  be  yourselves.  Heartily 
glad  to  see  you !" 

"  We  were  not  aware  you  had  relatives  here," 
said  Burgess  with  a  laugh,  their  salutations  and 
variona  inquiries  being  concluded.  ''Monsieur 
Alexis  has  christened  you  BarraU,  and  dubs  you 
as  either  father  or  brother  of  the  ladies  of  that 
name  here.*' 

"  Pooh  I**  ejaculated  Mr.  Berrill  quickly.  "  He 
mistakes  the  name.  There  are  a  B  and  a 
couple  of  r*s  in  both  Barratt  and  Berrill,  and  he 
is  not  particulars-does  not  stick  to  the  letter  of 
the  text.  Ah,  ha  I  They  are  no  relatives  of  mine ; 
I  am  merely  their  man  of  business,  having  to  su- 
perintend the  administration  of  their  property — a 
bare  three  hundred  a-year  for  each  of  them,  poor 
girls — I  wish  it  were  more.  Well,  what  do  you 
mean  to  do  with  yourselves  ?  I  am  ofif  to  Switzer- 
land to-morrow.    Will  you  come  ?" 

The  invitation  was  declined ;  they  had  already 
made  their  tour  thither— -in  fact,  they  had  not  re- 
turned long  from  Ohamoani. 

'*  Ah,  to  be  sure ;  I  heard  of  it,*'  said  Mr. 
Berrill.  "  Sorry  I  was  not  with  you.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  I  may  meet  Vivian  and  my 
danghter  at  Lausanne,  so  I  shall  not  be  altogether 
alone.  How  is  it  our  crusty  friend.  Saint- Aubyn, 
is  not  here  ? — a  fine  place  for  a  moralist — plenty  of 
food — ^all  the  vanities  rampant — excellent  pasture 
for  the  cynical  rascal.  Ah,  ha  !  he  is  the  queerest 
character  I  have  ever  met  with.** 

They  walked  out  together ;  after  spending  an 
hour  in  tlie  Bois  de  Boulogne,  making  a  descent 
into  the  streets  of  Paris,  which,  however,  at- 
tractive as  was  the  display  of  life,  bustle,  and 
gaiety  there,  they  speedily  left,  at  the  request  of 


Mr.  Bmrill,  who  did  not  wish  to  move  aboot 
amongst  ike  multitude,  but  preferred  to  be  in  tiie 
open  eountry,  **  where  the  air  was  fresh  aetd  free, 
tmd  <me  fdt  oneself  at  liberty"  as  he  said.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  Mr.  Berrill  received  his  ac- 
quaintances wkh  much  the  same  boisterous  good 
humour  and  cordiality  which  he  had  displayed  on 
a  memorable  occasion  some  years  before ;  this 
gaiety,   however,    was    soon   exhausted  on    the 

E resent  oceasion :  his  laughter  gradually  became 
«s  hearty  and  less  frequent,  his  remarks  and  ob- 
servations fell  languidly  from  him  and  at  length 
ceased  altogether ;  he  grew  abstracted  and  taeitum, 
and  walked  betwixt  his  friends  with  his  head 
bowed  down  upon  his  breast  like  one  absorbed  in 
profound  revene.  They  had  returned  to  the  Boia 
de  Boulogne,  and  were  slowly  pacing  down  one 
of  the  many  verdant  and  shady  (dUes  there,  when 
he  suddenly  broke  from  them,  and  grasping  Cole* 
raine  roughly  by  the  arm,  said,  in  a  low  tone  of 
concentrated  ferocity-^ 

**  What  made  you  tell  my  friend,  Miss  Barratt, 
that  ridiculous  story  of  the  ekull,  the  other  night — 
mixing  my  name  up  with  it  and  holding  me  forth 
for  ridicuk  and  suspicion  ?  Am  I  never  to  hear 
the  last  of  that  trick  of  the  crazy  Saint- Aubyn  ? 
Let  me  warn  you,  once  for  all.  Master  Ooleraine, 
not  to  bandy  that  story  about  any  more.  It  is 
most  insulting  and  annoying  to  me ;  and  if  I  hear 
of  its  being  further  circulated  by  vou,  we  shall 
quarrel  in  right  earnest  I  Not  one  in  a  thousand 
would  have  borne  the  scurvy  business  in  such  good 
part  as  I  did  from  the  first ;  but  when  I  come 
here  into  France,  some  hundred  miles  from  home, 
and  find  the  tale  already  abroad  before  me,  and  in 
the  very  place  at  which  I  rest  and  where  I  am 
known,  and  people  wondering  and  pondering  over 
it,  my  patience  begins  to  give  way.  Mark  me : — 
no  more  of  it  I" 

The  suddenness  and  vehemence  of  this  outburst 
amazed  his  companions.  The  possible  reasons  of 
it,  and  Saint- Aubyn's  old  suspicions,  broke  darkly 
on  their  minds  as  they  beheld  the  face  of  the 
speaker,  white,  even  to  the  fiercely  compressed 
lips,  with  inexplicable  anger.  Coleraine's  blood 
rushed  to  his  cheek  at  the  threatening  manner  in 
which  he  was  addressed.  He  replied  haughtily 
and  defiantly :  he  was  quite  able  to  regulate  his 
conduct  for  himself— he  saw  no  harm  in  relating 
the  anecdote,  and  should  do  so  again,  perhaps,  if 
tempted  by  circumstances;  it  was  quite  innoo^it 
in  itself,  but  if  people  chose  to  entertain  extra- 
ordinary and  unreasonable  fancies  about  it^  they 
might — ^he  couldn^  help  that 

"  But  I  desire  that  you  will  not  bandy  my  name 
about,  sir!"  cried  Mr.  Berrill,  with  still  increased 
vehemence.  "You  may  talk  what  foolery  you 
please,  but  you  shall  not  mix  my  name  up  with, 
it — preparing  ridicule  and  insult  for  me  wherever 
I  go  1  Do  yon  hear  ?  I  can  prevent  that,  and  I 
will.  I  will  thrash  you  with  my  cane — I  will 
thrash  you  with  my  hand — but-— Ha!  ha!  ha! 
ha ! — ^he  takes  it  all  in  earnest  I  I  have  carried 
the  jest  too  far — ^he  is  ready  to  kill  me !  Ha ! 
hal  ha!  ha!" 

The  revulsion  was  as  sudden,  and  almost  as 
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irritating,  as  had  been  the  outbarst.  Still  continu- 
ing to  laugh  loudly,  he  held  out  both  his  lumds  for 
Coleraine  to  take.  But  the  latter  was  not  so 
speedily  mollified;  standing  aloof,  he  demanded 
an  explanation  of  these  vagaries — to  be  insulted 
and  threatened  one  moment,  and  laughed  at  the 
next,  as  if  he  were  a  wayward  child,  was  not  to  be 
endured. 

"Forgive  me,"  returned  Mr.  Berrill.  " I  dare- 
say I  have  insulted  you  and  given  you  just  cause 
for  offence ;  but — I  don't  know  what  has  possessed 
me  lately — I  am  hardly  my  own  master,  and 
know  not  what  I  do  half  my  time.  Forgive  me, 
or  quarrel  with  me— whidi  you  will,  I  cannot 
help  it*'  His  tone  was  now  serious,  and  even 
melancholy,  and  he  pressed  his  hand  slowly  across 
his  brow.  *'  I  know  not  what  I  do  half  my  time, 
I  say.  I  have  fears,  indeed,  now  and  then,  that 
all  is  not  right  with  me.  I  am  not  the  same  man 
I  was.  At  times  I  am  quarrelsome  without  know- 
ing wherefore,  at  times  lachrymose,  at  times  apa- 
thetic, DpLorbid,  or  extravagantly  gay — as  if  I  had 
lost  my  proper  balance  and  were  coming  to  a 
sorry  pass.  I  would  not  quarrel  with  you  in  this 
mad  fashion — if  you  can,  pray  forgive  me." 

Burgess  interposed,  and  a  sort  of  reconciliation 
took  place,  though  it  was  by  no  means  cordial  on 
Goleraine's  part  The  remainder  of  the  walk,  as 
may  be  imagined,  did  not  afford  any  of  them  much 
enjoyment. 

In  the  evening,  Mr.  Berrill  busied  himself  with 
his  luggage,  and  despatched  a  eommimonaire  into 
Paris  on  various  errands  connected  with  his  pre- 
parations for  the  journey  to  Switserland. 

At  about  eight  o'clock  a  couple  of  individuals 
alighted  from  a  cabriolet  in  the  Champs  Elys^es, 
walked  directly  to  the  house  of  M.  Alexis  Louiche, 
and  inquired  if  Mr.  Berrill  were  within  ?  "  Ber- 
rill," said  the  concierge  pondering  on  the  name ; 
"  no,  there  is  no  Monsieur  Berrill  in  this  house ; 
there  is  a  Monsieur  Barratt,  as  also  the  Mademoi- 
selles Barratt."  ''Barratt — ah!  that  is  the 
name! — it  is  Monsieur  Barratt  we  mean,"  said  the 
stranger,  and  he  and  his  companion  were  there- 
upon shown  to  the  room  of  Mr.  Berrill,  who,  it 
appeared,  had  assumed  the  name  of  Barratt  on 
leaving  England.  They  were  well-dressed,  gen- 
tlemanly-looking personages,  and  evidently  Eng- 
lishmen. On  being  introduced  into  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Berrill,  they  requested  a  few  moments*  pri- 
vate conversation  with  him.  The  Misses  Barratt, 
and  Ooleraine  and  Burgess,  happened  to  be  in 
the  room  at  the  time;  they  retired  instantly, 
the  two  gentlemen  observing,  with  surprise  and 
indefinable  expectations  of  ctJamity,  that  unmis- 
takeable  signs  of  consternation  were  immediately 
betrayed  by  Mr.  Berrill.  What  passed  betwixt 
the  latter  and  the  strangers  is  not  known.  In  half 
an  hour,  however,  they  all  left  the  house  together, 
and  neither  Coleraine  nor  Burgess  ever  saw  their 
extraordinary  acquaintance  again ! 

For,  while  they  were  sleeping  on  their  beds 
this  same  night,  Mr.  Berrill  was  being  conducted 
npidly  to  England  by  two  emissaries  of  the 
tiondon  police.  From  London  he  was  imme- 
diately conveyed  to  D ,  in  Qlouccstewhire, 


where  he  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  the 
county  magistrates,  for  examination,  under  the 
following  circumstances. 

Some  twenty-four  years  previously,  a  gentle* 

man  of  property,  a  widower,  residing  at  D ^ 

had  died,  leaving  two  youthful  daughters.     The 
superintendence  of  the  affairs  of  the  orphans  was 
intrusted  to  two  guardians,  who  had  been  friends 
of  their  late  father,  one  of  whom  was  Thomaa 
Duvalt,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  living  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  oU&er,  Mr.  Berrill,  of  London,  then 
a  solicitor.    A  year  or  two  after  this  arrangement 
had  been  in  operation,  a  great  improvement  be- 
came manifest  in  the  position  of  Mr.  BerrilL     In 
place  of  the  somewhat  humble  chambers  he  bad 
hitherto  occupied,  he  took  a  handsome  set  of 
offices  in  the  best  quarter  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and, 
for  a  residence,  a  house  in  the  vicinity  of  Hyde 
Park,  which  he  had  handsomely  furnished.     He 
pushed  his  practice  with  great  assiduity,  became 
well  known  as  a  bustling,  energetic,  and  shrewd 
man  of  business,  and  appeared  as  one  who  bad 
cautiously  worked  his  way  upwards,  had  prepared 
himself  to  assume  a  good  position,  had  placed  him- 
self therein  directly  his  circumstances  were  ripe 
for  it,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  of  running  a  busy 
and  prosperous  career.    He  gained  recognition  as 
a  promising  practitioner,  moved  in  good  society, 
married  well,  and,  by-and-by,  with  a  lady-like 
wife  and  a  handsome  daughter,  seemed  to  present  a 
very  excellent  example    of  worldly  prosperity 
and  felicity  consequent  upon  the  exercise  of  in- 
dustry and  prudence. 

Meanwhile,  a  warm  intimacy  had  sprung  up 
betwixt  Mr.  Duvalt  and  the  eldest  of  his  wards. 
Miss  Barratt,  which  appeared  likely  to  terminate 
in  marriage ;  and  that  gentleman  found  reason  for 
anxiety  and  complaint  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  treated  by  his  co-trustee,  Mr.  Berrill,  who 
seemed  determined    to    take  upon  himself  the 
whole  management  of  the  property  of  the  young 
ladies.    All  the  documents  relating  thereto  had 
been  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  latter,  and  he  had 
been  intrusted  with  the  collection  of  rents  and  the 
legal  management  of  their  affairs,  in  consequence 
of  the  advantages  offered  by  his  profession  and 
position.    For  a  time,  all  went  well;  the  rents 
were  duly  forwarded  to  Mr.  Duvalt,  and  concise 
returns  made  to  him  of  the  state  of  the  property, 
<&c,  and  that  gentleman  administered  the  receipts 
for  the  young  ladies  in  the  manner  most  agreeable 
to  them  and  to  his  own  comprehension  of  his 
office  of  guardian.    By-and-by,  however,  be  re- 
ceived an  intimation  from  Mr.  Berrill  that  that 
gentleman  had  found  a  remarkably  favourable 
opportunity  for  investing  a  sum  of  money  for  the 
young  ladies,  and  intended  so  to  do.    Mr.  Duvalt 
replied,  desiring  to  know  the  nature  of  the  in- 
vestment, and  trusting  Mr.  Berrill  would  not  take 
any  steps  in  the  matter  without  consulting  him. 
To  this  no  answer  waa  returned ;  and  Mr.  Duvalt 
was  much  surprised  to  find  that,  at  the  essniag 
quarter,  Mr.  Berrill,  instead  of  remitting  to  him 
as  formerly,  came  down  himself  to  D- 


the  money  he  had  received  at  once  into  the  hands 
of  the  Misses  Barratt)  and,  afterwaidaodling  upoa 
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him,  told  him  that  the  tone  of  his  (Mr.  Davalt's) 
letter  had  given  him  (Mr.  Berrill)  much  offence — 
that  he  was  constantly  moving  in  the  most  hosy 
circles  of  the  metropolis,  and  knew  well  how  to 
invest  money  in  the  most  advantageous  manner — 
and  that  he  could  not  endure  anything  like  dicta- 
tion, especially  from  one  who  had  never  mingled 
in  the  world,  and  whose  experience  of  business 
was  of  a  very  limited  nature.  Suspicions  arose  in 
the  mind  of  Duvalt  that  all  was  not  right,  espe- 
cially when  he  heard  of  BerrilPs  sudden  pros- 
perity. He  cautiously  set  an  inquiry  on  foot,  and 
at  length  discovered  that  his  co-trustee  was  a 
double-dealer  of  the  most  subtle  and  accomplished 
character,  and  that  he  was  trafficking  with  the 
property  of  his  wards.  He  instantly  wrote  to 
him,  intimating  that  he  knew  all,  demanded  a 
scrutiny  of  the  affairs  of  the  estate,  and  threatened, 
in  case  this  were  refused,  to  proceed  by  law,  and 
oompel  concession.    To  this  Mr.  Berrill  made  no 

reply ;  but  in  a  few  days  he  came  down  to  J) 

for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  superintending  the 
furnishing  of  a  house  there,  which,  in  the  course 
of  his  business,  had  come  into  his  possession.  As 
soon  as  the  house  was  in  order  he  gave  an  enter- 
tainment, one  evening,  to  several  of  the  gentry  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  invited,  amongst  the  rest, 
Duvalt  and  the  Misses  Barratt  Duvalt  called 
upon  him  on  the  morning  of  this  day,  but  what 
passed  betwixt  them  is  not  known;  for  Duvalt 
was  never  seen  afterwards!  The  evening  was 
one  of  great  enjoyment  to  the  guests  assembled. 
Mr.  Berrill  was  the  heartiest,  blithest,  and  most 
convivial  of  hosts.  Several  times  he  inquired  of 
the  Misses  Barratt  whether  they  had  seen  Duvalt, 
appearing  surprised  and  vexed  at  his  absence.  In 
the  midst  of  the  festivity  of  the  evening,  Duvalt's 
housekeeper  came  to  inquire  after  her  master,  who 
had  not  been  home  all  day,  and  received  from 
Mr.  Berrill  a  message  to  deliver  to  her  master  as 
soon  as  she  should  see  him — that  he  (Mr.  Berrill^ 
was  •'  very  much  hurt  at  Mr.  Duvalt's  absence,  ana 
thought  he  was  not  treating  him  in  a  friendly 
way."  As  the  days  passed  by,  and  the  missing 
man  was  not  found,  much  excitement  ensued  in 
the  neighbourhood;  but  no  one  appeared  so 
amazed  and  grieved  as  Mr.  Berrill.  He  had  two 
or  three  interviews  with  the  magistrates  upon  the 
subject,  and  issued  bills,  with  his  name  and  city 
address  appended^  offering  a  handsome  reward  to 
whomsoever  should  bring  tidings  of  the  lost 
gentleman.  On  his  return  to  London  he  closed 
his  country-house,  and  was  never  known  to  remain 
in  it  afterwards  for  more  than  a  day  at  a  time. 

About  twenty  years  after  the  above  period,  a 
friend  of  Saint- Aubyn's  found  some  boys  playing 
with  a  eJndl  in  a  field  at  D .    He  purchased  1 


it  of  them;  and  sent  it,  with  a  humorous  note, to 
the  young  cynic.  A  considerable  time  after  it 
was  returned  to  him,  with  an  account  of  the  ad- 
venture at  the  opera — no  names,  however,  being 
mentioned.  He  searched  out  the  boys,  and  with 
some  difficulty  ascertained  where  they  had  found 
the  skull.  A  portion  of  Berrill's  garden-wall 
had  fallen  to  ruin;  the  skull  was  found  in  the 
darkest  comer,  where  it  had  been  scratched  up  by 
a  dog.  The  spot  was  delved,  and  an  entire  skele- 
ton brought  to  light,  together  with  a  watch,  chain, 
and  seals,  which  were  recognised  by  many  as  those 
worn  by  the  late  Mr.  Duvalt  A  peculiar  forma- 
tion or  deformity  of  one  of  the  legs  also  proved 
the  identity  of  the  skeleton.  An  inquest  was 
held  upon  the  remains,  and  Berrill's  arrest  was 
commanded  by  warrant.  He  had  got  tidings  of 
the  affair,  had  sent  his  family  to  Switzerland,  and 
proceeded  himself  to  Paris,  where,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  was  arrested.  The  Misses  Barratt  were 
abo  brought  to  England,  and  bore  witness,  at  the 
inquest  and  before  Qie  magistrates,  to  the  disagree- 
ment which  had  arisen  betwixt  Duvalt  and  Berrill. 
It  appeared  they  had  all  along  strongly  suspected 
the  latter  of  foul  play.  A  pistol  was  found  in 
Berrill's  house,  hidden  in  the  recesses  of  a  secret 
closet;  the  maker's  name  was  on  it:  he  was 
sought,  found,  and  was  able  to  testify  that  the 
weapon  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Berrill  some  four 
days  previous  to  Duvalt's  disappearance.  A  friend 
of  the  deceased  deposed  to  having,  at  his  request, 
made  inquiries  respecting  the  proceedings  of 
Berrill  with  the  property  of  his  wards,  and  dis- 
covering that  all  was  not  right;  that  he  knew  the 
deceased  had  threatened  a  scrutiny ;  that  at  first 
he  himself  had  suspicions  of  Berrill  when  his 
friend  was  missed;  but  that  the  behaviour  and 
demeanour  of  the  prisoner  at  that  time  had  entirely 
disarmed  them.  The  scrutiny  into  the  affairs  of 
the  young  ladies,  which  poor  Duvalt  had  so  long 
ago  contemplated,  was  now  entered  into  with  a 
view  to  discovering  whether  the  prisoner  could 
have  had  any  interest  in  suppressing  it  By  this 
means  it  was  found  that  he  had,  by  a  course  of 
misrepresentation  and  chicanery,  defrauded  his 
wards  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  pounds  annually, 
ever  since  the  term  of  the  ''  advantageous  invest- 
ment" Day  by  day,  the  evidence  against  the 
suspected  man  accumulated  and  gathered  strength. 
He  never,  however,  underwent  more  than  two 
preliminary  examinations.  At  these  his  demeanour 
was  tranquil  and  attentive.  After  the  second, 
however,  his  hope  and  nerve  forsook  hioL  He 
contrived  to  swallow  the  contents  of  a  phial  which 
he  had  managed  to  conceal  about  his  person — and 
the  justice  of  this  world  was  defeated  I 
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A  BOXAUKT.^ 


Str  Antonib    rides  m  the    bright  green 
WDode, 

On  his  fair  white  steede  rides  he, 
While  merrilie  sing  the  swete  wood-biides 

On  elme  and  oken  tre. 
His  spere  enjoys  its  knightlie  reste, 

Tho'  speedes  the  mornyng  pale ; 
His  iron  shyrt  is  on  his  breaste. 

And  thereby  bangs  a  tale. 
Ffor  it  was  forged  for  deedes  of  tmste 

(As  wel  his  unkel  knewe); 
Ne  stroak  of  dnbbe  conM  mar,  nor  Aroste 

Of  blade  mote  perce  it  threwe. 
Bat  sparkes  of  fierce  and  vengefull  fire 

Brast  forthe  at  everie  blowe, 
Gonsnmyng  bothe  the  wepons  and 

The  whbkeres  of  ye  foe. 
One  onlie  coate  is  ther  like  this, 

Yclepit  Honestie : 
In  alle  as  ezcellente  it  is, 

But  Lorde  knowee  where  it  bee ! 

So  merrilie  rode  Syr  Antonie 

Those  Aotomme  bonghes  among ; 
The  leves  they  were  the  mnsik  b^ea 

To  everyche  birdis  song. 
Merrilie,  for  no  housel  cares 

Did  rowse  him  uppe  at  dawne ; 
His  father  loste,  since  manie  a  year. 

His  oastle  by  a  pawne. 
The  caittel,  too.  is  all  ysoM. — 

The  baa-lambes  and  the  mooes — 
And  now  they  only  ruminate 

When  other  peipyl  chewse  I 
And  the  fonle  curse  that  Elfric  cnrsed 

When  thmste  from  onte  the  hall 
For  getting  beaatlie  dronke  on  ale» 

Tho  'twas  so  verie  email. 
That  harper's  makdidion  feU 

Already  *gaa  to  fall. 
He  smote  his  harp  with  ireful  thmmme^ 

The  whyte  strings  and  ye  browne, 
And  singing  of  that  fine  estate 

In  easie  ride  from  towne, 
He  swoare  that  o'er  it  knight  or  sqoier 

Sholde  never  again  have  swaie, 
Nor  e'en  investyng  franklyn  soile 

His  gaiteres  in  its  clay ; 
But  ever  sowne  by  servile  hand, 

And  reped  by  knavis  arm, 
Its  beste  and  latest  doome  sholde  be 
»     To  be  a  Moddel  Farme. 


So,  reft  of  houses  and  of  lande, 

Of  platter  and  of  stonpe, 
When  old  Syr  Hugh,  that  wightlie  man. 

Was  carryed  ofP  by  croopc, 
Syr  Antonie  rose  up,  and  straight 

To  don  his  hawl^ke  gan. 
Brought  Plowmanf  to  tlie  gate,  and  kist 

His  mothere  lyke  a  man, 
And  seyd,  /'  Farewell,  but  wepe  not  thus, 

My  gentyl  mother  deare, 
Tour  Tonie  goes  to  push  his  waie 

By  pusbeing  of  his  spere." 
And  so  he  did,  the  hertie  knight, 

The  stalwarte  and  the  stoote. 
And  often  as  he  coulde,  ne  ksse. 
He  gott  bimselfe  ynto  a  mess 

By  getting  others  oute ; 
Belesing  menne  of  all  distresse 

That  dwelleth  not  in  minde. 
And  mayds  who  were  confined  because 

They  fered  to  be  confyned. 
Till  eares  of  Paynim  and  of  Jewe 

Were  frighted  at  his  fnne, 
And  lyttul  dragqrones  cuddelled  dose 

At  mention  ot  his  name. 

Syr  Antonie's  horse's  good  nose-bagge 

Is  tyed  about  his  bed ; 
A  napkyn  of  the  lily  whyte 

By  brookis  side  is  spread. 
And  onne  it  is  a  milde  rashere 

Beside  a  honche  of  breade. 
Never  a  cake  more  swete  or  white 

Was  made  by  ladye  Mr ; 
The  rashere,  mingled  ooriouslie 
With  spice  of  oryent  Arable, 

Was  exceUente  Wilshere. 
But  'twas  a  sombre  bottel,  writ 

With  logends  all  aboute, 
Syr  Antonie  affection'd  most: 

For  by  it  hee  got  stoute. 
But  scarcely  did  he  take  his  Upps 

The  bottel  blacke  therirom, 
When  came  a  loud  and  sodden  shriek, 

That  smote  the  woodwele  dombe. 
**  Now  by  my  swerde !"  tiien  gasped  the  knight, 
"  That  screme  it  is  a  female's ; 
It  is  too  quyck,  it  is  too  shril. 

For  ever  it  to  be  nude's. 
0  Fayre  Unknowne !  I  praie  tiii  need 

Excel  my  honger  none ; 
For  never  was  adventure  yett 

On  fasting  bellie  won. 


•  Taitum  MS8.,  19,068,  Q. 

t  Ck>mmentatonffenerall7  Agree  that  Plowman  ia  the  name  of  the  charger  whieh  accompanied  Syr  Antonie  in  bit  adfVB- 
turee.  But  the  Bight  Honourable  Lord  J.  Kanon  belierea  that  the  agricultural  intereat  ia  here  ahadowed  ovi  hyr  Um 
niinitrel,  and  citea  the  paaaage  with  some  elaboration  in  hia  "MediaBTafCrioketera,"  in  eTidence  of  the  bcantifbl  rdnoH 
which  hATe  erer  subaiated  between  the  caatle  and  the  bam.  The  Bight  Hon.  Benj.  Earn  Eeljr,  howerer,  endeavoora  to 
reconcile  theae  interpretationa ;  he  aaaerta  in  the  "  Curioiitiea  of  PoMoe"  that»  whether  agricoltural  intereat  or  horae,  it  ia  stiD 
something  to  ride  on ! 
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I  praie  St  Anthonie,  my  seynct. 

To  stay  thy  preaeate  woe, 
Till  to  thinie  aide  a  huagrie  wight 

May  comfortablie  goe  I'* 
Then  wente  a  noise  wronghonte  the  wood 

That  Bondered  lefe  from  tree, 
Afi  of  a  draggon  barkyng  thrice : 

Or  bark  of  draggons  three. 
"  Nowe  one  more  barke/*  sayd  Antonie, 

And  I  wil  goe  to  see!*' 
Bat  following  faste  upon  the  sound. 

Like  Echo  in  afi&yght, 
Agen  that  miserable  crye 

Complaint  to  the  knight 
Then  rose  the  Brave  andlBreakfastlesse^ 

Uprose  he  thenn  straightwaie, 
And  pat  hys  bone  into  a  bagge 

To  pyck  another  day ; 
And  presentlie,  with  couched  lance. 
With  waxeing  spede  and  wrothfull  glance, 

He  wente  to  save  or  slaie. 

Ne  hundred  yardes  the  Knight  had  gone 

Those  olden  tree  among, 
He  faster  epurryd,  for  came  the  playnt 

More  doferoofl  stil  and  long. 
Ne  hundred  yardes  he  further  wente 

WiAyn  that  forest  wide. 
When  he  was  ware  of  a  nobyl  dame^ 

All  pale  and  tearfull  eyed ; 
A  moste  exceeding  nastye  beaste 

Was  couchante  att  ber  syde. 

"  Oh,  nowe,  oh,  nowe,  yon  nastie  brute, 

I  cannot  yon  a-beare !" 
''Then  by  and  by  will  doe  as  wel, 

I'll  waite  a  bit,  my  deare !" 
''You  tore  me  from  my  ^kareste  pi^— 

You  tore  mi  balzareene, 
Whiche  even  that  Mias  Bayker  called 

The  sweteat  thyng  in  grene  I 
Moste  sacred  tyes,  i&  l^ature's  stays, 

You*d  broken  or  bewrayed  T* 
"  An  Nature  be  a  ataymafceM, 

Defende  ker  Btarv<eittg  tnde ! 
It  never  stayed  tiie  stomaoii  yett 

Of  widow,  wife,  or  mayd. 
Mais  revenofu^  ladye  faare,  a  nos 

MouUms — ^praie  change  youre  mind  ! 
0  make  me  happyest  of  brutes, 

Thou  beste  of  womankinde ! 
A  draggone  of  as  gentil  blonde 

As  anie  in  Ghrisendie, 
Whose  ancestors  with  Hengyst  came 

Acrosse  the  northen  sea, 
Who  scornes  to  dine  offe  meaner  thing 
Than  soldan,  paladin,  or  kyng 
(On  faste-days  knecht  or  kaiserling) — 

Beholde !  be  sues  to  tiiee !" 
And  thenn  he  rose  on  his  hind  l^ga 

And  yerie  hard  did  aigke, 
And  put  his  pawe  uppon  lua  nose, 

And  winkM  with  his  eye. 
"Ha'donelyouhmter*    ''Nowdon^traeydhe, 
And  winnd  agen  moste  aanghtilie : 

Then  she  b^gaaaa  to  017 


Now  Antonie  stept  boldaly  furthe, 

Boldely  fHrtbe  atept  hee, 
For  he  was  nowne  exceeding  wroth 

That  terenil  sight  to  eee. 
''  Now  dry  those  orbes,  thou  ladye  fair, 

TMiey'll  bettor  be  for  wyping  1 
For,  as  the  minstrell  leamedlie 
Remarkes  uppon  the  female  eye, 

'  What  aigufyes  its  pipei&g  ?' " 
The  beaste  looked  onne  with  eye  mid- wink, 

And  with  half-lifted  pawe. 
And  then  requeatyd  of  the  knight 

That  he  wolde  hold  his  jawe. 
But  feU  the  ladye  on  her  knes 

And  clasped  the  knight  aboute : 
"  Pytch  into  him,  &yr  sir  I"  she  said, 

'*  I  praye  thee  serve  hym  oute ! 
Then  wil  I  love  thee  avermoe^ 

As  truly  as oh,  there ! 

But  praie  excuse  mi  deshabille" — 

And  fastened  her  backe  haic 

"  Come  on,  thou  bmte !"  then  sayd  the  knight, 

And  smote  him  on  the  nose ; 
"Come  on,  thou  knight  T*  the  draggone  said, 

And  soe  they  came  to  blewes. 
Syr  Antonie  was  str<Hig  in  stour, 

And  moste  exceedyng  grim ; 
The  beaste  he  was  a  beaste  of  power, 

And  sound  in  wind  and  limbe. 
He  had  a  tiger*s  bodie,  and 

A  draggone's  pawes  and  nailes, 
Besydes  a  mighty  lengthful  tail 

All  covered  o*er  with  scales. 

Tall  were  the  shadowes  in  the  woode 

When  first  the  fraye  iM^nne  ,* 
And  £ute  it  waged  and  furiouslie 
When  undemethe  echo  forrest  tree 

A  timorovs  shadowe  ran. 
The  small  birdes,  stounded  with  the  din, 

Fell  mstelyng  in  the  boughes, 
And  everie  speare  of  grasse  about 

Did  sweate  in  bloodye  dews. 
Stil  echo  anew  gan  lay  on  lode 

With  valour  force  and  fell — 
Out-welled  the  blond  from  wounds  that  semed 

Onlikelie  to  get  wel. 
.  With  swollen  nose,  with  helme  awrye. 

And  halfe  his  leathers  g^e — 
That  soe,  with  painfull  strategic, 
He  had  to  kepe  wel  under  lee — 

Syr  Antony  fought  on. 
And  stil  whileas  his  enemy 
*  Besieged  his  hawbeike  tm, 
Fierce  sparks,  as  from  the  atiJthy-fire, 

Arounde  his  bodie  flew. 
And  lighting  onn  the  dragone-s  cares. 

On  eehe  extreme  a  lowe. 
With  smelle  of  resting  pigge  tliey  brent. 

And  ciackeliag  all  a-glowe. 

Oh,  ramped  he  then  in  mad  despyte, 

His  bfowes  fel  fast  aad  domr. 
And  sadly  sore  he  pressed  the  knight 

For  upwaides  of  an  hoore. 
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Until,  like  gingere-bere  uncorked, 

His  strength  fled  faste  awaie : 
"Now  Fonrtone send !"  the  ladye  cried, 

"  The  knight  doe  win  the  day ! 
Some  atycking-plaister  and  some  thredd 

To  mende  Uie or  some  twyst** — 

Wil  make  him  yet  as  prettie  a  man 

As  ever  woman  kist !" 
But  on  that  instante  his  goode  swerde 

Did  breake  in  splinters  dire, 
And  on  the  nezte  Bir  Antonie 

Was  on  his  bended  kne. 
"  Ply,  ladie,  fly !— my  steede's  as  flete 

As  anie,  blacke  or  browne ; 
'Gainst  any  carcasse  of  his  age 

lie  backe  him  for  a  crowne. 
But  'tis  alle  up  with  me !" — and  thenn 

Ye  draggon  knocked  Mm  downe. 
'  But  vaynlie  did  the  animall 

Beleague  his  shirt  of  mail, 
For  all  his  shyfts  to  teare  that  shyrt 

They  were  of  non  avayle ; 
Altho,  with  Industrie  and  clawes 
Righte  worthie  of  a  better  cause, 

He  plyed  both  tooth  and  nail. 
He  Towled  him  over  on  his  backe, 

He  rowled  him  on  his  face, 
With  dredfull  execrations  on 

So  obstinat  a  case. 
He  rowled  him  over  on  his  face. 

He  rowled  him  on  his  backe, 
While  at  the  Brytishe  arte  of  fence 

Sir  Tonie  was  not  slacke. 
Til,  sudainlie  remembering 

His  bottel  blacke  of  stoute. 
And  feling  for  the  sombre  thyng, 

He  quicklie  drew  it  out ; 
And  over  that  grym  monster's  snowt 

He  presentlie  had  smote; 
But  spieing  as  he  raised  his  ban' 
An  openyng  for  a  smarte  young  man, 

He  poaked  yt  down  his  throte. 

Uprose  ye  animall  in  haste 

And  kycked  iu  rage  and  fere : 
**  Oh,  I  hev  got  my  grewel  1" — soe 

He  stygnuttized  ye  beere. 
And  while  he  ramped,  from  heavie  wett 

His  eye  coulde  not  refrayne : 
"Nay,  wepe  not,"  seyd  Sir  Antonie, 

"  I  sone  wil  ese  youre  pain  1" 
And  then  his  teares,  as  erst  his  eares, 

Were  cutte  off  at  the  mane. 

• 

Now  here  doth  ende  this  famous  fighte. 

This  fyt  it  endeth  eke ; 
But  natheless,  and  it  please  the  seynts, 

Anothere  is  to  speke. 
Meanwhyle  ther  goe  these  resones  good 

Why  nowe  ne  more  I  sing : 
Te  pryntere  cryes  for  copye,  and 

I've  broke  mi  trebbul  string. 

*  From  inquirr,  we  lewn  that  *'tirift"  it  an  artide  still 
in  me  among  tauon ;  and  being  a  stranff  kind  of  thread,  its 
saperiority  in  such  an  emergency  would  naturally  strike  a 
young  lady  deroted  to  the  oomlbrts  of  home. 


Witt  SbttmCtit  iFst 

The  fontanel  of  silver  shene 

With  pleasaunt  noise  that  ran. 
For  manie  a  yere  its  bountie  fell, 
To  greene  the  leaves  in  woode  and  dell 

And  glad  the  drouthe  of  man. 
But  in  ti^e  herte  of  Gwendoline 

The  spring  that  welled  soe  faste, 
And  soe  uncertain  musik  made, 
E[aughi  i'the  sun  and  low  in  shade. 

To  instante  birth  had  braste. 
At  fontanel  of  silver  sheen 

That  brabbeled  on  the  grounde, 
Sir  Tony  quaffed  a  gratefull  quarte. 

And  slaked  eche  bloudie  wound ; 
But  at  the  spryng  of  cowarde  love 

A  brabbelyng  in  her  eyne. 
He  well  mote  drinke  a  mightie  sea, 

And  still  mote  thirstye  bin. 
"  0  Syr,"  she  cried,  while  round  his  arme 

A  kerchef  she  did  binde, 
*'  These  shockyng  woundes !    Oh  dear ! — Fm 
sure, 

Youre  conducte  is  soe  kind ! 
And  I  am  trewlie  vext  that  you, 

Onn  my  accounte  should  rew ! 
But  there,  I  seyd  I'd  love  you — and 

Uppon  my  worde  I  do !" 

A  littel  blushe  in  either  cheke 

Its  quickenyng  taper  set, 
A  well-bred  bludbe  of  temperate  pynk, 

And  not  of  the  rude  scarlett ; 
Whiles  with  her  pockett  handkerchef 

She  fiddelled  nervouslie, 
And  tyed  the  comers  all  in  knottes 

As  harde  as  thei  could  bee. 
*'  My  deare !"  he  sed — and  then  she  bent 

Her  forehead  to  his  breste, 
One  littel  tiny  brenning  ear, 
Like  perled  eiiel  in  mermaid's  haire, 

Uphelde  to  catche  the  reste — 
"My  love !"  he  cried  righte  tendorlie, 

And,  presentlie,  <'  My  deare ! — 
Decidedlie  this  is  the  moste — 

Goode  gratious !  lookye  here !" 

Gwendoline  turned  straighte  aboute, 

Straighte  about  turned  she, 
Exceedyng  cholerous,  I  wis. 

At  such  indignitie. 
But  glancing  on  the  fielde  of  fraye 

Concluded  by  the  flaggone, 
She  spyed  at  leaste  four  Venuses 

A-rising  from  the  draggone! 

As  when  within  religious  wallea 

The  shaven  priestes  do  sing, 
And,  all  with  wyrts,  the  Httd  boys 

Their  incense-potB  doe  swyng, 
Forthe  from  the  animall  whose  head 

Ne  moe  his  bodye  knew, 
Ther  came  a  mist  of  savourie  aort 

And  palest  prusian  blew. 
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But  as  it  spread  in  cnrley  clouds, 

As  manie  hues  it  wore 
As  ever  on  signe  of  Ghecqners  is. 

As  wel  as  of  Olde  Blew  Boare, 
That  angrie  and  cerulyan  pigge 

That  hangis  by  taveme  dore. 
And  in  the  midst  o'  the  curley  clowd-^ 

Moste  marvelleste  of  all ! — 
A  radyent  Tablow  Veevong,  as 

The  bloudie  Ffrench  it  call, 
Appeared  in  ample  mnslyn,  and 

In  rosie  slippers  smalle ! 
Four  luvly  diunoselles  thei  were, 

And  goregens  to  beholde  ; 
Besprent  wiUi  perles  and  precionse  stones, 

Ajid  hung  with  linkes  of  golde. 
And  rounde  their  heads  were  forrin  flowrs. 

And  rounde  their  woistes  were  moe ; 
And  there  they  stoode  within  the  mist. 

Upon  extreamest  toe. 

0  nobyl  sir/'  cryed  Gwendoline, 

"  Wliat  marvel  may  this  be? 
For  sure,  the  fiende  tiiat  wons  in  hell 

Hath  wroughten  this  ferlie ! 
Oh,  I  have  gotten  robes  of  silke 

That  all  alone  wolde  stand. 
And  I  have  robes  of  cramesie. 

The  fineste  in  the  land  ; 
But  soe  swete  musselins  as  these 

Did  never  woman  see ! 
Oh,  derelie  I  sholde  like  to  know 

How  moche  an  ell  thei  bee  1" 


But  stil  the  goode  knight  helde  his  pece — 

With  hongrie  eyes  and  harde 
A-viewing  how  that  companie 

Came  trypping  on  the  sward. 
With  moche  extravagance  of  legge, 

And  capyrs  to  and  fro, 
They  lighted  where  the  coupyl  stoode. 
And  smyled  so  swete,  and  looked  so  goode, 

A  curtesying  all  a-row, 
That  Tonye  doffed  his  helme  in  haste 

And  bowed  like  courtier  tru : 
"  Fayr  beeings  of  the  purplie  myst, 

I  praie  thee.  How  de  dew  ? 
But,  of  youre  curtesie,  now  tel 

Youre  qualitye  to  me ; 
For,  with  the  ladie  on  my  arme, 

I  marvel  what  you  bee. 
Whether  of  erth,  or  whether  of  hcav'n, 

Or  whether  of  faerie ; 
Or  whether  you  come  to  doe  us  well. 

Or  make  our  souls  to  dree.** 

Then  oute  and  spake  the  firsten  one. 

Her  haire  of  gowden  sheen : 
"  Now  heaven  forefend  a  curteis  knight 

Sholde  ever  be  broughte  to  teen. 
But  of  our  state  and  qualitie 

You  quicklye  shall  be  tolde. 
Now,  Ursula,  commence  the  strayne — 

You  knowe  Tve  got  a  colde !' 


i»» 


Then  oute  an  spake  the  nexten  one, 
Her  haire  was  of  the  browne, 


And  berry-browne  and  bright  her  eyne ; 
And  ever  she  looked  onn  Qwendoline 
With  an  eerie,  doudie  light,  serene 
As  automme  suns  goe  downe. 

It's  four  nobyl  barons  in  saddel  did  ride 

(Sing  oh  the  broad  winsor  is  mealie  in  prime) 

With  eche  his  affectionate  dame  by  his  side 
(The  marjoram  mingeleth  well  with  thyme). 

Thei  rode  to  easte,  and  they  rode  to  weste, 
With  hounde  and  hawke,  by  wold  and  lea : 

''Now,  ladies,  praie  tarrie  awhile  to  reste 
Undemethe  the  greenwoode  tre. 

"  It's  you  have  fowle,  and  you  have  ham 
(Sing  oh  the  beet  and  the  salade  smal). 

And  a  lovelie  piece  of  earlye  lambe  I 
(The  sparrowe-grasse  grows  why  te  and  tall). 

"  Here  leves  are  broad,  and  birdes  doe  sing, 
So  prithee  here  displaye  the  progge. 

Whiles  we  doe  seeke  a  littel  spring, 
AUe  for  to  make  a  littel  grogge." 

The  ladies  sat  them  downe  to  dyne 
(Sing  oh  the  graase  is  moyst  and  chil). 

And  in  smalle  sips  consumed  moche  wyne 
(But  the  Mountain  Dew  did  never  ill). 

And  as  they  laughed,  with  merrie  talke, 
(Sing  oh  the  careles  wales  of  menne), 

A  draggpon  came  upp  at  an  easie  walke, 
And  drove  them  alle  into  hys  den. 

"  My  joUie  damselles,"  then  he  said, 

"  The  day  awspicious  is  to  thee  ! 
For  long  Fve  longed  for  four  new  wy  ves — 

My  four  new  wives  now  you  shal  be !" 

The  Ladye  Maisry  spake  in  haste, 
Her  cheekes  thei  brent  with  angrie  flame, 

"  Fayre  sir,  you're  nothing  toe  our  taste, 
We  thanke  you  kindely  alle  the  same !" 

But  Ladye  Urs'la  spake  in  dool, 
The  teares  were  rinuing  from  her  ee : 

"  Oh,  I  have  gotten  a  babie  deare, 
And  long  and  sore  she'll  grete  for  mee !" 

Now,  alle  the  more  the  draggon  sighed. 
See  alle  the  more  they  spake  him  scome ; 

"  Oh  !  Verie  well !"  the  draggon  cryed, 
"  But  you  shal  rewe  it  on  Uie  morne." 

The  firste  he  for  his  breakfaste  ate. 
The  nexten  one  for  louche  ate  he, 

The  thirden  one  for  dinner  was  dreste. 
The  fourthe  and  laste  he  had  for  te ! 

Soe  ran  the  doome  that  erst  was  spoke. 
When  we  did  have  our  fourtunes  tolde 

By  a  smalle  browne  woman  in  a  large  red  doke, 
And  a  childe  in  a  bagge,  on  Hampstede  wolde. 

•*  Twyce  to  borne,  and  twice  to  die" — 
'Tis  written,  ladies,  in  youre  hande— 

The  sun  of  youthe,  that  shynes  so  high. 
For  twentie  yeares  and  one  shal  stande." 

And  now,  in  soothe,  we  once  have  dyed. 
And  twice  had  birthe,  as  mote  you  see ; 

But  the  riddel  is  depe,  die  riddel  is  harde, 
Nor  ever  may  resolvM  bee. 
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Tbe  Bonff  was  sqrd,  the  good  knigiit  fareUied, 

And,  hngfaiag,  tpad  the  liD, 
Bat  (Jwendoline  ctil  daeped  her  side, 

For  yet  her  hearte  stood  stilL 
"  0  ladye,  ladye/*  then  she  cried, 

''Now  rede  me  qaesttones  thre, 
Of  what  thy  nobyl  lord  was  hight. 

And  what  was  his  degre, 
And  who  the  littel  babye  deare 

That  long  did  grete  ffor  thee.** 
*'  My  lorde  was  erl  of  Newintowne, 

Ajid  served  the  King  with  W3me, 
And  oh,  my  littyl  popsye's  eyes 

Were  greate  and  browne  as  thine ! 
Two  sansagis  of  Oxenforde 

Were  marked  aneathe  her  chia, 
And  the  littel  precionse  darlyng  deare 

Was  cristened  Qwendolin  !'* 
The  hearte  of  (Gwendoline  was  loosed. 

It  bounded  fnrionslie : 
**  Oan  this  regretted  stain,  tho  smalle. 

Those  loved  confexsions  be  ?" 
8he  knelid  downe,  she  clasped  her  han* 
Jost  as  to  patte  a  oake  baker*s  mann 

That  poore  mamma  had  tanght  her : 
That  poore  mamma  kist  browe  and  chin, 
"  It  is ! — ^it  is  my  Gwendolia ! — 

My  daughter  I — 0  jd^  daughter  l" 


What  lovers  say  in  fielde  or  bowr 

Shoulde  never  twyce  be  tolde, 
Nor  how  these  nobyl  dames  mighte  fere 
Their  goode  men  deade  or  mariyed  were, 

Or  gotten  grey  and  olde. 
Ne  more,  thenn,  shal  the  myastrel  sing 

Than  aone  it  did  beftJl, 
Foure  wyves  were  wedded  to  their  lordes, 

Who  were  not  grei  at  alle. 


And  eveiyohe  k»^^  and  evw3rdie  dame 

Uppon  a  palfrey  vode. 
With  mane  and  tayle  all  strung  with  perles, 

And  lynked  in  ohaines  of  gond. 
And  everie  horse,  and  evene  mane, 

Ye  tayle  and  perles  and  alle, 
Were  given  to  a  nobyl  knight, 

A  comelie  and  a  talle. 
Who  married  a  mayden  genmied  with  tearee. 

Yclepit  Gwendoline, 
In  berrie-browne  eyes  and  berrie«browne  haire, 

And  bran  newe  balxareene. 
The  whyle  a  draggon  meeke  and  myld — 

Hys  hed  a  shade  awri^ 
As  if  it  had  been  baddeley  joyned — 

Sate  penitently  fay. 
And  penitently  etil  he  lived 

Thro*  all  his  length  of  daies, 
Like  as  a  draggone  should  who  sees 

The  errour  of  his  waiea. 
His  tayle  was  ever  'tween  his  legges, 

His  dawes  were  dad  in  hose, 
And  he  insistyd  on  a  ryng 

To  mitygato  his  nose. 
At  verie  sight  of  butchere^s  meate 

He  faynted  straigkte  away. 
And  lyved  on  waler-creaes,  egges 

(New-layed),  and  curdesand  whey. 
The  prettie  prattd  of  his  youthe 

He  spoke  nBuniuaxue, 
And  scarce  wolde  plaie  the  devil  at 

A  Cbristemass  Mysterie. 
Whyle  ofl  he  Towled  his  eyea,  and  ai^ed 

At  thought  of  all  his  cryme. 
And  bad  the  youthe  of  ether  sexe 

Be  warned  of  hjrm  in  time. 
To  telle  the  truthe,  and  paie  their  dues. 

With  trifieres  ne'er  be  seen. 
To  spende  their  evenyngs  at  home. 

And  reade  theyr  Magazene. 


MEMORIALS  OP  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  *'CHA8R" 


It  is  more  than  a  rounded  century  since  William 
Somerville  was  Idd  in  the  lonely  churchyard  of 
Wotten,  near  Henlev-on-Arden  (the  land  or  Shak- 
speare) ;  mossed  is  his  epitaph,  nettle-tangled  his 
grave.  Notwithstanding,  iM  author  w  **  Hie 
Ohase"  lives,  and  shall  live. 

No  "  Old  Mortality"  may  be  fDund  to  repair  the 
"  stone"  which  records  that  underneath  sleep  an- 
cestral ashes  reaching  bade  to  the  tot  Edwaid ;. 
but  the  Somerville  with  a  ''  Poem**  far  his  monu- 
ment shall  verify  the  Horatian  apothegm,  so  long, 
at  least,  as  ''old"  England  remains  true  to  her 
gprand  old  sports.  Somewhat  to  be  regretted  is  it^ 
neverthelesB,  that  while  edition  after  edition  of 
"  The  Chase**  has  been  celled  for  and  given  (now 
in  the  gorgeous  quarto  of  Bulwer  and  Bewick, 
now  in  the  tiny  sexagesimo  f?)  of  I>aly),  we  are 
still  witiiout  a  ''Memoir*'  of  its  sunny-hearted 
and  genial  author. 


Save  the  surly  "  bow-wow"  notice  of  Dr.  John- 
son (with  its  cynical  sentence  irom  Shenstone),  we 
have  literally  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  tnognfihy. 
It  is  not  a  bulky  volume  we  desiderate;  bat 
surely  a  few  memorabilia  might  be  recovered 
by  some  reverent  son  of  "  Warwickdiire**  (the  poet 
was  bom  at  Edston,  *^  near  fiur  Avona*s  mhBr  tide,'* 
as  he  wrote  to  Allan  Ramsay),  or  some  gratefd 
follower  of  ''  the  chase."  Let  the  aequd  of  the 
present  *'  Memorial''  be  taken  as  a  "  contribution'' 
and  incitement. 

Pursuing  other  co-rdate  leaeaicheB  (on  the 
suggestion  of  our  venerable  and  illustrious  friend, 
\^ter  Savage  Laador),  we  recovered,  eooM  yean 
ago,  from  the  diartex^chest  of  the  present  XKod 
Somerville  (representative  of  liie  poet  by  inherit- 
ance) the  two  rollowing  (lutherto)  unpublished  let- 
ters and  aroended  verses  ef  the  aoliKir  of  ''The 
Ohase."    The  afiurionB  lo  Alhn  Bmamg  and  his 
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poems  will  be,  donbileflci,  peculiarly  interesting  to 
our  Scottish  readers,  who  must  be  familiar  with 
the  versified  "  correspondence**  which  passed  be- 
tween the  two  poets. 

''TO  LOnn  SOMXBVIUJB.'K 

«  JBtUttm,  Oct.  fiSih,  1726. 
"My  Lord, 

'*  I  had  long  since  acknowledged  the  honour  of 
your  L'ship's  letter,  could  I  have  done  it  effect- 
ually. But  it  was  my  misfortune  not  to  receive 
the  picture  and  the  booke  'till  very  lately.  They 
had  taken  up  their  residence  in  the  carrier's  ware- 
house  at  London,  and  lay  there  several  months. 
At  last  they  are  come  to  my  hands,  and  I  return 
my  best  thanks  for  so  noble  a  present. 

"  The  picture  is  very  like,  and  elegantly  finished, 
yet  I  can  assure  your  Ld*ship  that  I  value  it  a 
great  deal  more  for  the  sake  of  the  person  it  re- 
presents than  for  the  goodness  and  beauty  of  the 
work. 

**  Mr.  Ramsay  has  of  late  been  my  constant  com- 
panion, and  has  veiv  agreeably  entertained  me. 
I  must  own  I  am  highly  pleas'd  with  all  his 
works,  but  am  particularly  delight'd  with  his 
Pastorals.  Nature  and  simplicity  appear  in  all  of 
them,  and  they  are  in  my  opinion  some  of  the 
very  best  I  have  read,  not  excepting  those  of  Mr. 
PhilijpB,  to  which  sll  the  world  doe  justice. 

''lam  onely  concerned  to  find  so  few  of  them, 
but  Mr.Bam8ay]maysoon  supply  that  defect  The 
plaid  BO  well  becomes  his  Shepherds  that  I  could 
wish  they  might  never  appear  in  any  other  dress. 
And  certainly  the  little  plots  which  that  way  of 
writeing  requires,  and  the  many  agreeable  tnms  and 
beautiful  description  of  theseveralruralscenes  which 
distinguish  it  from  all  other  kinds  of  poesy,  im- 
proved by  the  Scotish  dialect,  must  make  it  a 
most  perfect  entertainment.  I  beg,  my  Lord,  if 
Mr.  itamsay's  muse  should  happen  to  produce 
anything  of  this  nature  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
communicate  it.^ 

^The  inclosed  [f]  is  but  a  poor  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  debt  I  owe  Mr.  Bamsav,  yet  I  hope 
he  will  accept  this  mite,  since  it  is  all  tiie  penury 
of  my  imagination  will  permit  me  to  return.  Your 
Ld'ship  was  so  kind  as  to  promise  me  you  would 
doe  me  the  honour  to  accept  of  my  Picture  to  be 

S laced  in  the  great  room  your  Ld'ship  then 
esign'd,  and  have  since  finished.  I  shall  be  very 
proud  of  a  post  amongst  your  Ld*ship*s  friends, 
since  I  shall  be  well  assured  of  being  in  good 
company. 

''But  as  my  health  will  not  suffer  me  to  thinke 
of  London  this  winter,  I  must  be  content  to  send 
up  the  best  picture  of  me  now  extant.  Be  pleased 
in  your  next  to  direct  me  by  what  hand  it  shall 
be  coppied,  and  where  I  may  send  it,  as  also  what 

*  We  presezretluoagliout  tlie  mOiomxiby  of  the  originals, 
f  'The  inclosed.'     IDus  was  the  wdl-known  'fipisfle'  to 


'"  Kear  finr  Avona'a  lilfn 
Whose  waves  in  soft  meanders  glide,**  Ac. 

Bamsay  appean  to  have  sent  Jjord  SoBoerfiUe  (on  his 
lotrdship's  forwaiding  the  original),  a  transcript  of  Somer- 
Tile*B  abore  '  Ejristle,'  as  the  present  Lord  Somerrflle  |ire- 
sented  to  us  a  copy  of  it  in  the  holograph  of  Bamsi^, 


size  it  must  be,  for,  if  I  remember,  your  Ld'ship 
proposed  to  fix  them  in  the  wainscote ;  and  tiiere- 
fore  I  suppose  th^  must  be  all  of  the  same 
dimensions. 

"  My  wife  and  aunt  join  with  me  in  my  most 
humble  service  to  my  Lady  Somerville,  not  for- 
getting my  little  god-daughter,  of  whom  I  shall 
be  very  proud  as  she  grows  up. 

**  I  am,  with  all  possible  respect, 

"  Your  Ld'ship's  most  obedient  humble 

servant. 

"W.   SOMBRVILB." 

''to  lord  SOMERVUiLE. 

*'  Edston^  danuary  22nd,  1789-40. 

"  My  dear  Lord, 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  your  Ld'ship  for 
your  kind  intentions  in  laying  my  Poem  before 
my  Ld  Stormont.  But  I  msk  myself  very  un- 
happy  that  I  cannot  reap  the  benefit  of  his  supe- 
rior judgment  The  Poem  was  in  the  press 
before  Ist  May,  and  *  *  [illegible]  vox  missa 
revertu 

"I  was  indeed  hasty  in  publishing  it,  because  if 
I  had  not,  it  would  have  been  published  for  me 
this  Spring,  and  very  much  to  my  disadvantage. 
I  presume  you  were  pleas'd  to  communicate  to 
my  Lord  Stormont  that  I  had  written  the  greatest 
part  of  it  when  a  younger  man,  and  had  lately 
alter*d  the  plan.  All  this  indeed  is  true,  but  could 
not  easily  have  been  discovered  by  a  bare  reading 
it  Many  defects  without  dispute  it  has.  Few 
poems  are  without  All  parts  will  not  bear  equal 
polishing,  yet  may  be  necessary  parts  of  the 
whole.  As  to  my  plan,  very  good  iudges  have 
thought  it  plain,  simple,  and  natural,  as  the  plan 
of  a  Georgick  should  be,  for  to  that  species  of 
poetry  {with  a  little  satirical  leven)  it  properly  be- 
longs. I  took  the  hint  from  the  following  lines  in 
Virgil,  and  they  contain  my  plan — 

Ipse  dies  agitat  festos,  fasasque  per  herhaxn, 

down  to 

Soilioet  et  remm  fiuta  est  pnlch : 

"  As  in  die  Chace  I  had  describ*d  the  rural  diver- 
sions of  persons  of  the  best  quality,  in  this  poem 
[*]  I  describe  the  rural  fancy  and  entertainments 
of  people  of  inferior  rank. 

''  If  I  have  done  it  widi  spirit  and  humour,  it 
was  all  I  aim*d  at  But  must  leave  the  world  to 
determine  tiiis.  No  man  can  be  an  impartial  jud^e 
of  his  own  productions :  So  strange  a  flatterer  is 
self-love.  I  should  have  been  proud  to  have  put 
it  into  any  shape  my  Lord  Stormont  should  have 
pleas*d.  I  am  truely  sensible  of  his  great  abilities, 
and  should  have  tiiought  it  the  highest  honour  to 
submit  to  his  corrections,  but  can  onely  now  repine, 
that  I  have  lost  so  great  a  benefit  I  am  with 
great  respect, 

«  My  dear  Lord, 

"  Most  aiSBdionately  Tours, 

"Wm.  Somervils. 

"My  best  compliments  to  my  Lady  Somerville 
and  my  god-daughter." 


•  <  HdbbiMl  erXandOMaas. 
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'*  PBOLOQUK  FOB  THl  BTBOI.KBB  AT  STBATPOBD-DPOM-ATOV. 

"  We  to  this  place,  where  Shakespetr  dwelt  of  old, 
On  feotp  on  honeback,  or  in  oarte  have  strord. 
Great  Bard !  look  down,  and  view  thy  tatter'd  raee, 
Crowns  on  their  heads,  and  famine  in  their  faee. 
Like  other  kings,  on  sabjeots'  dues  we  live ; 
Princes  mnst  starre  unless  their  snbjeots  giTO. 
The  times  are  hard,  it  cannot  be  denied ; 
Madam's  tea  equipage  must  be  supplied. 
Her  damask  gown  she  will  on  Sundaj  wear, 
Tlio'  all  her  equaling  children  live  en  air. 
We  shall  not,  therefore,  make  a  large  demand, 
Nor  pinch  with  taxes  an  exhausted  land : 
Oar  estimates  well  fairly  lay  before  ye. 
Act  for  the  people's  good-^-the  monarch's  glory. 


Our  eiyfl  list  we  hope  you'l  fkeely  pay. 
Or  els»— we'll  bilk  your  town,  and  run  away. 
The  treaties  we  eondnde,  the  wars  we  wage. 
Are  all  within  the  eompaas  of  the  stage. 
Something  for  seeret  seiriee  must  be  done ; 
Our  maids  of  honour  axe  not  cheaply  won. 
I'll  gire  my  word  their  pensions  shan't  exceed 
"What  pays  the  Hessian,  or  what  pays  the  Swede. 
Be  kind  this  night,  each  honest  score  well  quit. 
And  give  for  sterling  money  staling  wiL" 

May  we  liope  that  tlie  present  ''MemoriaT 
shall  lead  to  fordier  elucidations  of  the  "Life*'  of 
William  Somerville,  author  of  **The  Chase  T 


THE    "LITTERATEUR."— CHARLES    NODIER. 


The  different  regions  which  compose  the  re- 
public of  letters  have  boundaries  tolerably  well 
defined,  and  geographical  features  that  cannot  be 
mistaken.  The  rugged  district,  for  instance,  where 
asymptotes  flourished,  and  quadratic  equations 
spring  up  niotu  propria,  does  not  belong  to  the 
more  genial  latitude  of  epics,  odes  or  el^es. 
Mademoiselle  de  Scudery's  chart  of  the  pays  du 
tendre  might  be  a  precedent  for  us  in  an  at- 
tempt to  sketch  out  a  map  of  the  pen-and-ink 
commonwealth;  and  if  the  blue-stocking  of  the 
seventeenth  century  found  it  easy  to  identify  her 
localities,  we  do  not  think  that  our  task  would 
present  to  us  any  great  difficulty.  The  claims  of 
criticism,  on  the  other  hand,  have  never  yet  been 
settled.  Is  Aristarchus  to  remain  satisfied  with 
the  Levite*s  share,  or  do  we  allow  him  the  protec- 
torship of  the  republic  ? 

But  in  the  intellectual  country  there  is  a  dis- 
trict we  wish  to  survey  more  minutely  on  the 
present  occasion,  especially  as  it  has  escaped  the 
notice  of  earlier  topographers.  If  you  were  asked 
your  definition  of  a  "  litt6rateur,*'  what  would  be 
the  answer  ?  A  "  litterateur"  is  not  a  poet,  in  spite 
of  his  occasional  contributions  to  the  pages  of  an 
anthology ;  he  is  not  a  recognised  historian,  and  yet 
he  feels  Uioroughly  at  home  in  Rymer's  "  Feeders;" 
you  would  scarcely  call  him  a  mathematician, 
though  he  knows  all  the  calculations  which  bear 
upon  the  squaring  of  the  circle.  A  "  litterateur^' 
has  no  speciality.  His  task  is  not  the  agreeable 
one  of  writing  an  eoc-profeaso  treatise  for  students 
who  are  impatiently  awaiting  his  dictum,  and 
ready  to  pin  their  faith  upon  a  hot-pressed  octavo. 
He  must  nuinage  to  entertain  railway-carriage 
readers,  and  to  supply  mental  nourishment  for  the 
hour  comprised  between  the  emptying  of  the  last 
bottle  of  port  and  Costa's  appearance  in  the 
orchestra  of  Covent  Garden.  Then,  when  our 
author  has  done  his  best,  and  drawn  largely  upon 
the  treasures  of  his  imagination  and  his  learning  to 
amuse  the  habitues  of  Mayfair  or  the  lions  of  the 
Boulevards,  how  often  is  the  review  thrown  aside 
with  the  commendatory  ejaculation, "  Queer  old 

fellow  r; 

Publishers  almost  bend  themselves  into  a  semi- 


circle before  Dumas  or  Eugene  Sue,  and  tlie  pre- 
miums which  Scribe  pockets  every  year  enable  him 
to  drive  his  brougham  and  pair  through  Uie  mud 
of  Grub-street  But  Counts  of  Montechristo  are 
not  very  long-lived,  opera-libretti  &de  away 
speedily,  and  people  are  stupid  enough  to  require 
fresh  editions  of  Bossuet  or  Johnson,  Pope  or 
Comeille.  Then  it  is  that  the  "  littentenr's" 
services  are  in  request.  One  of  the  chief  branches 
of  his  profession  consists  in  notice-writing.  A 
"  litterateur"  must  know  how  to  set  off  for  the 
thousandth  time  the  beauties  of  Hamlet's  soliloquy 
or  the  hons^nots  of  M.  de  Talleyrand.  In  seasons 
of  need,  the  editor  finds  him  reidy  with  a  preface 
and  critical  remarks  on  anything  and  eveiy- 
thing.  Joe  Miller's  jest-book  and  medisval  archi- 
tecture, chaffing-machines  and  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions, Turner  and  Parrhasius  are  all  one  to  him. 
"  It  is,"  as  Toots  wisely  said,  "of  no  conseqnoice." 
When  publishing-time  comes  round,  and,  throngit 
some  unaccountable  neglect,  an  hiatus  voids  f.oory- 
mabilis  leaves  unemployed  the  printer's  small- 
pica,  no  appeal  made  to  the  "litterateur's"  feelings 
remains  unanswered. 

We  must  add  that  our  friend's  tastes  naturally 
shape  him  into  a  prey  for  modem  vendors  of  in- 
tellectual food.  Have  you  ever  inspected  the 
library  of  a  genuine  "litterateur?"  Have  you 
ever  been  admitted  into  Charles  Nodier's  saneium 
sanctorum?  If  bo,  you  are  not  likely  to  foraet 
the  impression  the  sight  produced  upon  you.  We 
find  here,  to  be  sure,  the  historian's  partition,  a 
shelf  for  poets,  one  for  natural  philosophy,  another 
for  jurists,  <fec.  But  although  Hume,  Tennyaoo, 
Cuvier  and  the  Code  Civil  exhibit  in  due  order 
their  dress  of  half-calf  or  gilt  moroooo,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  ascertain  that  these  modem  authorities 
are  considered  as  rather  inferior  to  Roger  of 
Wendover,  Grower,  Father  Eireher,  Aldatos,  or 
other  worthies  "in  pig-skin  dad." 

"  Pray,"  said  I  one  day  to  Doctor  Neopho* 
bus,  "can  you  recommend  a  good  mathftiiiatiiml 
treatise?" 

"Of  course,"  answered  the  doctor,  "yon  are 
acquainted  with  Euler,  Lacroix,  and  Lagrange  ?^ 

"Yes." 
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''Well,  I  shall  be  happy  to  lend  yon  Raymond 
Lnlly ;  and,  by  the  bye,  you  were  asking  me  the 
other  day  a  question  on  natural  history.  Would 
you  like  me  to  send  over  to  your  house  Albertus 
Magnus,  who  has  some  curious  remarks " 

''  Twenty  folio  volumes  I !"  exclaimed  I, 
frightened  at  the  prospect. 

''You  need  only  Uke  the  second.  It  contains 
what  you  want  in  the  fifth  section,  De  mineralihus," 

On  another  occasion  I  applied  to  Doctor  Neo- 
phobus  for  some  amusing  work,  as  a  wretched  sick- 
headache  rendered  it  impossible  that  I  should  fol- 
low all  the  intricacies  of  a  law-suit  The  servant 
returned  with  a  large  parcel  and  a  note  thus 
worded : — 

"  My  dear  friend,  in  case  the  books  you  want 
are  for  your  wife,  I  send  you  Bulwer*s  last 
romance  and  Victor  Jacquemont's  Travels  in  India. 
If  they  are  for  your  own  use,  you  will  find  that 
Barclay's  "  Argenis"  is  an  amusing  novel,  and  Sir 
John  Maundeville*s  Voyage  to  the  East  beats  most 
modem  authors  of  the  same  description." 

Neophobns  (for  we  shall  confine  to  him  our  few 
concluding  observations)  is  a  nam  de  guerre  which 
you  will  vainly  seek  in  the  Biographie  Universelle 
or  the  "  O)nversations  Lexicon.' '  Horstius,  Runk- 
henius,  and  Scheltgenius  were  realities.  Neopho- 
bns was  the  oHm  of  Charles  Nodier,  late  member  of 
the  French  Academy,  librarian  at  die  Arsenal,  and 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  As  to  the  question 
whether  Nodier  was  a  great  man,  we  cannot  attempt 
to  answer  it  peremptorily.  What,  indeed,  is  a  great 
man  ? — one  honoured  with  Parian  testimonials  and 
who  qua£&  his  Ghattou-margaux  out  of  subscription- 
goblets  ?  Then  Nodier  cannot  be  said  to  have  any 
claim  to  tihe  title.  But  if  a  fertile  yet  chaste 
imagination,  exquisite  taste,  genuine  humour,  and 
learning  almost  universal,  ever  promoted  anyone 
to  the  pedestal  of  fame.  Doctor  Neophobus  fully 
deserved  that  preferment  I  had  nearly  called 
him  a  polymath,  were  it  not  that  he  cordially  de- 
tested Latinised  and  Hellenised  epithets.  Versed 
as  he  was  in  entomology,  for  instance,  he  never 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  speak  of  cicadtBy 
tcarabai,  or  cestri ;  grass-hoppers,  beetles,  and  gad- 
flies, seemed  to  him  more  harmonious  and  equally 
scientific.  Alas!  Nodier  never  saw  the  days  of 
Eureka  shirts,  anhydrous  hats,  and  patent  siphonias. 
Nay,  the  anticipation  of  the  disastrous  times  which 
witnessed  the  reform  of  the  vocabulary  no  doubt 
hastened  his  end. 

Nodier  began  life  as  a  "  Wertheiian ;"  he  started 
with  a  sky-blue  coat,  yellow  breeches,  top-boots, 
and  an  apology  for  suicide.    Gh)ethe*s  doctrines, 


combined  with  those  of  Jean  Jacques  Rou8s<>au, 
were  then  acting  strongly  upon  French  literature, 
and  casting  into  deserved  obscurity  the  school  of 
Louvet,  Yoisenon,  and  Cr^billon  the  younger. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  "  Werther"  left  behind 
it  an  influence  for  go<)d  even  in  a  merely  Aesthetic 
point  of  view — quite  the  reverse.  After  making 
every  allowance  for  the  intrinsic  merit  of  works 
such  as  "  Obermann'*  and  "Rene,"  we  must  confess 
that  Nodier  obeyed  a  sound  inspiration  when  he  cut 
short  his  acquaintance  with  the  creed  of  despair. 
His  flexible  pen  exercised  itself  upon  more  pleasant 
subjects,  and  in  the  delightful  tales  he  successively 
published  ("  Ines  de  las  Sierras,"  "  Trilby," 
"Adele,"  "Mademoiselle  de  Marsan,**  etc.  etc.) 
he  gave  full  scope  to  the  freshness  of  his  fancy 
and  the  raciness  of  his  style. 

Nodier  was  the  "  litterateur"  par  excellence  ;  his 
writings  have  therefore  the  fragmentary  character 
which  belongs  to  the  genus  essayist.  Novelettes, 
fables,  disquisitions  on  Rabelais,  numerous  satires 
of  socialism  and  perfectibilism,  treatises  on  linguis- 
tics— most  subjects  found  him  ready  with  an  ap- 
propriate paragraph,  a  word  of  criticism,  a  hint, 
a  bit  of  quaint  humour.  He  had  a  gusto  for  para- 
doxes. After  his  attempt  to  interest  the  reading 
public  on  behalf  of  eccentric  characters,  he  took 
under  his  protection  the  old  French  orthography, 
and  set  himself  up  as  the  champion  of  eccentric 
spelling.  If  he  could  have  superintended  an 
English  edition  of  his  works,  he  would  certainly 
have  had  it  "  publisht"  phonetically,  and  adver- 
tised in  Pitman's  "  Nuz"  (or  noose  ?)  He  ren- 
dered almost  jocular  an  article  on  the  Elzevier's 
sphere,  and  he  founded  the  philosophy  of  bibli- 
ography. 

We  cannot  admit  as  a  reproach  the  discursive 
nature  of  Nodier's  compositions,  although  some 
critics  have  blamed  him  on  that  score.  A  "  litte- 
rateur" is  obliged  to  be  discursive,  and  the  fault 
must  rest  with  the  public,  who  will  drive  him  from 
a  paper  on  hieroglyphs  to  an  account  of  NicolFs 
registered  paletot.  The  essential  requisite  is  that, 
whatever  the  review  or  essay  may  be,  it  should 
combine  interest,  accuracy,  and  a  reference  to 
something  higher  than  the  mere  intellect  This 
is  why  Charles  Nodier  has  always  realised  for  us 
the  beau  ii4al  of  "  litterateur."  He  was  bom  in 
1781,  and  died  in  1844.  Qu^rard  maintains  that 
1783  is  the  former  date;  Qnerard,  of  course, 
thinks  himself  a  better  authoritv  than  the  baptis« 
mal  register.  Qu^rard  is  a  tolerable  lexicogra- 
pher, but  he  is  not  modest  enough  to  become  a 
"  litterateur." 


fSO 


MELANCHOLY    MUSIirGS. 


1H80RIBK>  TO  XIBLr  W- 


ItQb  not  kindness — ^pitf-^that  I  cxaye ; 

1  long  for  loYe. 
Like  a  tired  sailor,  on  tiie  burning  waye 
Lazily  heaving  on  a  torrid  main, 

Who  lifts  bis  fevered  glance  above. 
Fruitlessly  yearning  for  the  freshening  rain, 
To  make  his  parched  lipa  red  again ; 

Thus  do  I  long  for  love. 

The  sunlight  streams  upon  my  brow, 

My  heart  no  more  is  bright ; 
A  silent,  sullen  Memnon  now, 

It  slumbers  in  the  light. 

Like    land-breeze,    laden    with    the    scent 
£k>w0r8 

Mockingly  vrafted  to  the  outward-bound ; 

Like  the  sad,  silvery  sound 
Of  evening-bells  to  one  whose  hours 

Are  numbered  in  his  village  home — 


of 


Thus  to  my  lonely  soul  do  memories  oome 

Of  days  for  met  gone. 
When  being  in  a  golden  stream  of  heatenlj  bliss 
fikowedon. 

My  lot  in  life  is  cast. 
My  joys  lie  buried  in  the  Past 
With  diirst  by  half-despair  made  more  intense. 
My  spirit  seeks  a  home,  but  every  voice 
"  Hence  r 
No  more  shall  I  look  down  on  eyes 
De«»  in  ^trbose  liquid  beauty  lies 
Love,  like  a  nearl  in  Eastern  seas. 
Why  do  I  stul  live  on  in  daya  like  these  ? 
My  gladdening  smiles  have  all  been 

My  doom  is  never  to  be  blest ; 
My  heart  is  like  a  weary  child. 
And  ban  would  be  at  rest 

BiOHABD  Bows. 

O^lehuier,  Au^uMt  GiA,  185S. 


THE    QBEAT    DUKE    AND    HIS    PANEGYRISTS. 


On  Thursday,  the  18th  of  November,  a  multi* 
tode  of  British  subjects,  calculated  to  comprise  the 
enormous  number  of  a  million  and  a-half  of  indi- 
viduals, assembled  on  the  line  of  route  marked  out 
for  the  fQneral-procee8io&  of  Wellington,  to  vntness 
the  august  ceremony  of  his  interment  Fearful  of 
losing  by  any  chance  the  opportunity  of  bemg 
present  at  the  spectacle,  thousands  perambulated 
the  streets  the  whole  night,  in  spite  of  the  blus- 
tering wind  and  pelting  rain;  and  hundreds  of 
thousands,  leaving  their  beds  an  hour  or  two  after 
midnight,  rudied  from  all  parts  of  the  suburbs 
upon  the  line  of  route  through  the  inclement 
storm  and  darkness  of  a  November  morning. 
Fortunately,  the  clouds  cleared  ofif  as  the  sun  arose, 
and  a  bright  and  brilliant  day  rewarded  the 
patience  of  the  crowded  masses.  Thanks  to  the 
admirable  arraneements  made  by  the  police,  to  the 
orderly  disposition  of  the  people,  and  to  the  acoom- 
modatmg  spirit  which  characterised  both  parties, 
the  business  of  the  day  proceeded  throughout  with- 
out disturbance  and  without  accident  By  three 
o*clock  all  was  over;  the  greatest  subject  that 
England  has  ever  had — the  conqueror  of  Napoleon 
and  the  slave  of  Duty — was  laid  in  his  last  resting- 
place  by  the  side  of  the  immortal  Nelson.  Twenty 
thousand  spectators  assisted,  beneath  the  dome  of 
St  Paul's  Cathedral,  at  the  final  obsequies.  Among 
them  were  all  the  great,  the  noble  and  renowned 
of  his  own  country,  and  the  representatives  of 
nearly  every  court  in  Europe.    All  the  honours 


that  reverence  could  suggest,  or  wealth  oould  pro- 
cure, were  ^id  to  his  odd  remains ;  in  devout 
and  impressive  solenmity  they  were  committed  to 
the  grave;  and  his  name  and  fiune henoelbiih oon* 
signed  ta  history,  may  fearlessly  chaUeoge  tks  jiHt 
verdict  of  a  future  generation. 

In  the  meanwhile,  panegyrics  of  the  great  de- 
ceased have  been  poured  forth  on  all  aides,  and  ib 
every  conceivable  style  of  composition.  Not  to 
mention  some  score  or  so  of  Odes,  Mooodies^  and 
Laments,  sent  for  insertion  in  our  colnmna^  but 
which  we  feel  compelled  to  decline,  or  &e  tkoQ* 
sand-and-one  laudatory  and  mournful  effbaioiiB  in 
the  poet's  comem  of  provincial  newspapen,  nofc  to 
mention  even  the  beautiful  and  impreaaiTe  tiiboto 
to  the  great  qualities  of  the  dead  Duke  paonooBoed 
by  Lord  John  Bussell,  at  Stirling,  a  month  ago, 
or  the  somewhat  flatulent  and  flimsy  ovadon  of 
Earl  Derby,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  lught 
succeeding  that  of  the  funeral,  we  feel  bound  to  do 
what  in  us  lies  to  exhibit  the  beggarly  audadtv  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who,  by  way  of 
getting  up  a  cheap  panegyric  upon  the  departed 
chief,  plunders  it  bodily  from  M.  Thiers.  'Hie 
Olobe  of  Tuesday,  the  16th  November,  detects  and 
exposes  this  clumsy  theft,  giving  in  parallel  pas- 
sages the  speech  of  Disraeli  on  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  that  of  M.  Thiers  pronounced  twenty- 
three  years  before  in  honour  of  Marshal  Gonvion 
St.  Cyr.  The  two  are  substantially  the  same,  the 
Chancellor's  speech  agreeing  with  a  translation 
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quoted  in  the  Morning' Chrcnide  of  July  4, 1848. 
The  writer  in  the  Olobe  adds  the  foSowing  com- 
menty  which  is  too  good  to  be  lost*-- 

We  will  not  «dd  a  word  to  diminiiih  the  effbot  that  must 
Attend  the  bare  notice  of  this  impudent  and  vulgar  theft. 
Even  while  the  Chanoellor  of  the  Ezehe^er  waa  in  the 
aet  of  speaking,  many  of  hia  aadienoe  most  hftve  been 
Btniok  by  the  stadied  falaetto  of  hia  tone,  the  meretricioos 
glitter  of  his  Aetorie,  the  otter  absenoe  of  that  broad  and 
genial  warmth  whieh,  as  one  might  have  thoaght,  would 
have  risen  unbidden  to  the  lips  of  the  eulogist  of  Welling- 
ton. Felix  oppnTtunUaU  moHu  I  at  least,  the  great  Duke 
was  spared  witnessing  this  ignominy.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington had  experienced  the  Ticisaitades  of  either  fortune, 
and  his  calamities  were  ocoasionsUy  scarcely  less  conspicu- 
ous than  the  homage  which  he  ultimately  secured.  He  was 
pelted  by  a  mob.  He  branred  the  dagger  of  Cantillon.  The 
wretched  Capeflgue  eren  acouaed  him  of  peculation.  But 
surely  it  was  the  last  refinement  of  insult  that  his  fune- 
ral-oration, pronounced  by  the  oflcial  chief  of  the  English 
Parliament,  should  be  stolen,  word  for  word,  from  a  trashy 
panegyric  on  a  second-rate  French  marshal* 

So  much  for  Disraeli  and  hia  brazen  face.  Let 
honourable  gentlem^  the  next  time  they  feel  dis- 
posed to  cry  ^  Hear,  hear/'  to  tha  glib  enuncia- 
tions of  the  unscmpolouB  Chancellor,  be  assnred 
that  his  lavish  paragraphs  are  not  stolen  property. 
The  poetical  tributes  to  the  fame  of  Welling- 
ton, though  abundant  in  quantity,  have  been  for 
the  most  part  signal  failures.  Punck^  indeed, 
took  the  lead  in  a  noble  and  vigorous  strain ;  but 
his  example  was  not  followed  by  his  tuneful 
brethren.  The  ditty  of  Martin  Tupper  was  a 
lamentably  puerile  attempt,  which  has  already 
vanished  to  oblivion ;  and  nothing  else  even  worthy 
of  notice  has  appeared,  until,  in  the  very  bustle  and 
preparation  of  the  final  ceremony,  the  Laureate 
stepped  forth  with  his  Funeral  Ode.*  This  is  in 
many  respects  a  noble  production,  and  worthy  of 
its  subject ;  but  it  is  yet  disfigured  with  marks  of 
hasty  composition,  and  some  few  cacophonous 
ding-dong  repetitions  which  sadly  mar  its  effect 
Like  all  the  works  of  Tennyson,  it  contains  many 
striking  thoughts  and  not  a  few  exquisite  felicities 
of  expression.  We  give  tiie  following  extracts 
for  the  benefit  of  our  readers : — 

ODB  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINQTOK. 

Let  na  hnry  the  Great  Duke 

With  an  empire's  lamentation, 
Let  ns  bury  th«  Great  Dnlie 

To  the  noise  of  the  monming  of  a  mighty  nation, 
When  laarel-garlanded  leaders  faU, 
And  warriors  carry  the  warrior's  paU, 
And  sorrow  darkens  hamlet  and  haU. 

.  •  .  •  •  • 

Lead  ent  the  pageant:  sad  and  slow, 
As  fits  an  unlrersal  woe. 
Let  the  long,  long  procession  fsOt 
And  let  the  sorrowing  crowd  about  it  grow, 
And  let  the  moamful  martial  mnsio  blow; 
The  last  great  Englishman  is  low. 

•  .  .  •  •  • 

O  good  gray  head  which  all  mea  knew, 
O  Toice  ttoxa  which  their  omens  sU  men  drew, 
0  iron  nerve  to  tmo  occasion  tme, 
O  fairn  at  length  that  tower  of  strength 
Which  stood  fonr-sqnare  to  aU  the  winds  that  blew  ! 


Saoh  WMrhe  whom  ws  depiow.- 
The  long  self  saet iflos  of  Mib  is  9fmt 
The  great  World-Tiotoi's  liolor  will  b» 


Bonore. 


•  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  WeUinfi:ton.  By  Alfred 
Tennyson,  Poet  Laureate.  London:  Edward  Moxon,  Doyer- 
street.    1862. 


AH  is  over  and  done : 
Bender  thanks  to  tile  GiTcr, 
En^snd,  for  thy  son. 
Let  the  beU  be  toU'd. 
Bender  thanks  to  the  QiTcr, 
And  render  him  to  the  mould. 
Under  the  cross  of  gold 
That  shines  over  city  and  river. 
There  he  shaU  rest  for  ever 
Among  the  wise  snd  the  bold. 
LetthebeUbetoU'd; 
And  a  reverent  people  behold 
The  towering  oar,  the  sable  steeds : 
Bright  let  it  be  with  his  blaion'd  deeds. 
Dark  hi  its  fhneral  fbld. 
LetthebeUbetoird; 

And  the  sound  of  the  sorrowing  anthem  roll'd 
Thro'  the  dome  of  the  golden  cross. 
And  the  ToUeying  oaanon  thunder  his  loss ; 
He  knew  their  voices  of  old. 
For  many  a  tlae  in  many  a  clime 
His  captain's-ear  has  heard  them  boom 
Bellowing  victory,  bdlowing  doom ; 
When  he  with  those  deep  voices  wrought. 
Guarding  realms  and  kings  from  shame ; 
With  those  deep  voices  our  dead  captain  taught 
The  tyrant,  and  asserts  his  claim 
In  that  dread  sound  to  the  great  name, 
Whioh  he  has  worn  so  pure  of  blame, 
Li  praise  snd  in  dispraise  the  same, 
A  man  of  well-attempered  frame. 
O  eivic  muse,  to  such  a  name, 
To  such  a  name  for  ages  long, 
To  such  a  name 

Preserve  a  broad  approach  of  ikme. 
And  ever-ringing  avenues  of  song. 
•  •  •  .  .  • 

Who  is  he  that  oometh,  like  an  honoured  guest. 
With  bsnner  and  with  music,  with  soldier  and  with 

priest, 
With  a  nation  weeping,  and  breaking  on  my  rest  ? 
Mighty  seaman,  this  is  he 
Was  great  by  land  as  thou  by  sea. 
Thuie  island  loves  thee  weU,  thou  liunous  man. 
The  greatest  sailor  since  our  world  began. 
Now,  to  the  loU  of  muffled  drams, 
To  thee  the  greatest  soldier  comes ; 
For  this  is  he 

Was  great  by  land  as  thou  by  sea; 
His  martial  wisdom  kept  us  ftpee ; 
0  warrior-seaman,  this  is  he, 
This  ii  England's  greatest  son, 
Wonfety  of  our  gorgeous  rites. 
And  worthy  to  be  laid  by  thee : 
He  that  gdn'd  a  hundred  fights. 
And  never  lost  an  English  gun ; 
He  that  in  his  earlier  day 
Agafaast  the  myriads  of  Assays 
Clash'd  with  his  fiery  fbw  and  won : 
And  underneath  anodier  sun 
Mads  the  soldier,  led  him  on, 
And  ever  great  and  greater  grew, 
Beating  from  the  wasted  vines 
AU  their  marshals'  bandit  swsrms 
Back  to  Franoe  with  countless  blows ; 
TiU  their  host  of  eagles  flew 
Past  the  Pyrenean  phies, 
Follow'd  up  in  vaUey  and  glen 
With  blare  of  bugle,  clamour  of  men, 
BoU  of  cannoa  and  claah  of  arms. 
And  England  pouxing  on  her  foes. 
Such  a  war  had  such  a  close. 
He  withdrew  to  brief  repose. 
Again  their  ravening  eagle  rose. 
In  anger,  wheel'd  on  Europe-shadowing  wings, 
And  barking  for  the  thrones  of  kings. 
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Till  one  that  longbt  but  Daty's  iron  erawn 
On  that  load  labbath  shook  Uie  spoiler  down ; 
A  day  of  onsets  of  despair ! 
Dashed  on  OTerj  xoeky  square, 
Their  surging  charges  foam'd  themselTes  away  ; 
Last,  the  Prussian  trompet  blew ; 
Thro'  tibe  long-tormented  air 
Heaven  flash*d  a  sadden  jubilant  ray, 
And  down  we  swept  and  charged  and  overthrew. 
So  great  a  soldier  taaght  as  there. 
What  long-endaring  hearts  eoald  do 
In  that  world's  ear&qaake,  Waterloo  I 
Mighty  seaman,  tender  and  true, 
And  pore  as  he  from  taint  of  craven  gaile, 
0  savioor  of  the  silTer^coasted  isle, 
O  shaker  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Nile, 
If  aaght  of  thhigs  that  here  befall 
Toaeh  a  spirit  among  things  diyine» 
If  love  of  country  move  thee  there  at  all. 
Be  glad,  becaase  his  bones  are  laid  by  thine  I 
•  ••••• 

XiO  the  leader  in  these  glorioas  wars 
Now  to  glorioas  burial  slowly  borne, 
Follow*d  by  the  brave  of  other  lands, 
He,  on  whom  from  both  her  open  handa 
Lavish  Honour  shower'd  all  her  stars» 
And  a£Saent  Fortune  emptied  all  her  horn. 
Yea,  let  all  good  things  await 
Him  who  cares  not  to  be  great. 
But  as  he  saves  or  serves  the  state. 
Not  once  or  twioe  in  our  rough  island-story 
The  path  Qf  duty  was  the  way  to  glory. 


He  that  walks  it,  only  Ainting 
For  the  right,  and  learns  to  deaden 
Love  of  self  before  his  journey  doses, 
He  shall  find  the  stubborn  thisUe  bursting 
Into  glossy  purples,  which  outredden 
AU  voluptuous  garden-roses. 


Peace,  his  triumph  will  be  sung 
By  some  yet  unmonlded  tongue 
Far  on  in  aummers  that  we  i^all  not  see. 


0  friends,  we  doubt  not  that  for  one  so  true 

There  must  be  other  nobler  work  to  do 

Than  when  he  fought  at  Waterloo, 

And  Victor  he  must  ever  be. 

Tho'  worlds  on  worlds  in  myriad  myriads  roll 

Bound  us,  each  with  different  powers, 

And  other  forms  of  life  than  ours, 

What  know  we  greater  than  the  soul  ? 

The  man  is  gone,  who  seemed  so  great, 

Gone,  but  nothing  can  bereave  him 

Of  the  force  he  made  his  own 

Being  here,  and  we  believe  him 

Something  far  advanced  in  State, 

And  that  he  wears  a  truer  crown 

Than  any  wreath  that  man  can  weave  him. 

But  spei^  no  more  of  his  renown, 

Lay  your  earthly  fancies  down. 

And  in  the  vast  cathedral  leave  him. 

God  accept  him,  Christ  receive  him. 


LIFE'S     LAMENTATIONS. 


BY   GOODWYK  BARHBY. 


Life  is  a  ghriek  round  the  loneaome  grave, 
A  sad  blast  blown  to  the  cypress  tree ; 

Where  its  dark  branches  mournful  wave, 
Thither  it  goeth  wearily. 

The  baby  Hope  is  bom  in  an  hour, 

Dies  in  a  minute — fadeth  away : 
Gleameth  like  beam  which  a  spreading  shower 

Fitful  sweeps  from  its  skiey  sway. 

The  palms  of  Friendship  less  closely  grasp 
The  hands  they  held,  and  the  fingers  faU ; 

A  rivet  is  loose  in  its  golden  clasp, 
And  coldness  comeSi  at  the  call. 

The  cheeks  of  Passion  are  red  and  pale; 

The  lover's  arms  would  embrace  the  maid ;  ^ 
The  vale  is  fair,  but  its  echoes  wail ; 

He  seeks  an  angel,  but  meets  a  shade. 

The  glow  of  the  grateful  heart  grows  cold ; 

It  lists  no  more  the  tingling  strain, 
Closing  the  song  with  its  vauntings  bold. 

Playing  for  praise  on  the  nerves  of  pain. 

The  tears  of  Pity  less  frequent  flow. 

Distilled  too  oft  by  the  guiling  moan ; 
Like  dew,  whicli  on  flowers  and  grass  would 

Slow, 
ing  too  oft  on  the  grey,  cold  stone. 


The  wish  for  Fame  is  a  vapour  vain. 
Rising  awhile  with  its  rainbow  dyes — 

Steaming  gaily  over  the  plain — 
Dying  into  the  leaden  ^es. 

The  track  of  Memory  leaves  no  light ; 

The  oldest  wine  is  in  mould  and  must ; 
We  look  behind  at  the  loved  and  bright — 

And  clothe  in  ashes  and  feed  on  dust. 

The  love  of  life  it  wears  away : 
The  body  is  but  a  cumbrous  coil ; 

We  bear  its  chains  as  best  we  may, 
Wearily,  wearily,  through  the  mofl. 

Hope  it  lived  but  an  infant's  life- 
Friends  are  severed  and  Love  grown  eold— 

Gratitude  is  with  itself  at  strife — 
Pity  is  grown  a  fiidiion  old-* 

Fame  has  followed  the  comet's  fate — 
Memory's  draught  is  one  of  brine — 

The  love  of  life  is  a  thing  of  hate ; 
Answer  ye,  answer  ye,  Thou  and  Thine  I 

When  all  we  loved  of  our  lives  is  dead — 
Where  then  is  life  ?  says  the  cypreea  tree. 

And  earth  replies:  To  Heaven  'tis  fledl 
And  echoes  respond  eternally. 
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Doxxsnc. 
The  important  question,  "What  party  is  to 
govern  the  country  ?"  was  decided,  so  far  as  the 
party  in  power  was  concerned,  on  the  eleventh  of 
last  month.    On  that  day,  Queen  Victoria  pro- 
nounced at  the  same  time  the  speech  from  the 
throne  and  the  doom  of  the  Derhy  Ministry.    Par- 
liament, called  together  at  an  unusual  time  to 
settle  the  future  policy  of  the  nation  in  regard  to 
restrictions  upon  commerce,  was  addressed  on  this 
subject    in    terms  of  studied   ambiguity,  from 
which,  however,  one  conclusion  could  be  clearly 
drawn,  and  that  conclusion  fatally  damaging  to  the 
Government    It  was  evident  that  Ministers  had 
determined  to  renounce  Protection  only  so  far  as 
might  be  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
retain  office,  and  that,  should  they  remain  in 
power,  their  policy  wonld  still  be  guided  by  con- 
victions directly  contrary  to  the  convictions  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  members  of  Parliament,  and 
the  still  larger  majority  of  the  people.    In  their 
opinion,  as  indicated  in  the  Boyal  Speech,  the 
limdlords  and  farmers  had  a  vested  interest  in  the 
high  prices  produced  by  the  Oom-laws,  and  when 
these  artificial  prices  were  abolished,  thev  were 
entitled  to  compensation  for  the  loss.    But  the 
nation  is  not  of  Uiis  opinion.    The  nation  at  large 
is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  if  any  compensation 
is  to  be  granted  at  all,  it  should  be  given  to  the 
millions  of  consumers  who  were  unjustly  taxed 
during  thirty  years,  to  keep  up  the  rents  of  the 
landlords  and  die  profits  of  the  farmers. 

It  was  clear  that  Ministers  professing  such 
sentiments  were  not  fit  men  to  govern  this 
country,  inasmuch  as  they  either  had  not  the 
ability  to  discem  what  was  right,  or  the  honestv 
to  acknowledge  it  The  subsequent  debates,  whidb 
brought  oat  in  clear  light  the  mental  and  moral 
weaknesses  of  the  leacUng  Ministers,  and  showed 
the  chiefs  of  the  Opposition  in  very  advantageous 
contrast,  left  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  any  sensi- 
ble person  concerning  the  final  result  of  the  coming 
political  contest  Apart  from  any  other  reason  for 
objecting  to  the  Derby  administration,  there  was, 
above  all,  the  important  consideration  that,  at  a 
very  serious  conjuncture  of  national  a£fairs,  every 
able  and  experienced  statesman  in  the  country 
was  on  the  Opposition  benches.  It  was  evident  at 
once  to  all  that  such  a  state  of  things  could  not 
long  endure;  but  writing,  as  we  must,  several 
days  before  the  close  of  the  month,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  defer  to  a  future  opportunity  the  history 
of  the  sinking  fortunes  of  the  Derby  Ministry 
during  the  last  week  of  November. 

OOLOMIBS  AND  DSPBMDBNOIES. 

The  true  character  of  the  Derby  Government 
can  best  be  discerned  in  their  colonial  adminis- 
tration, where  their  illiberal  tendencies  have  not 
been  checked,  as  in  homo-politics,  by  the  constant 
vigilance  of  a  powerful  OpiK)8ition.  The  Minis- 
try have  evinced  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the 
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prevalent  feeling  in  Great  Britain  in  favour  of 
granting  the  right  of  local  self-government  to  the 
people  of  the  several  colonies.  During  the  last 
session,  in  giving  a  legislature  to  New  Zealand, 
they  substituted  for  the  elective  "  Upper  House,** 
which  Eisrl  Grey  was  prepared  to  grant,  a  council  of 
nominees,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  there- 
fore irresponsible  to  the  colonists.  This  was  done 
professedly  with  the  preposterous  notion  that  such 
a  nominated  council  would  be  equivalent  to  the 
British  House  of  Lords !  In  point  of  fact,  the 
council  will  be  merely  a  convenient  piece  of  ma- 
chinery, by  means  of  which  the  Governor  of  the 
colony  will  always  be  able,  at  his  pleasure,  to 
deprive  the  colonists  of  all  real  control  over  their 
own  salaried  officials.  The  simple  truth  is,  that 
our  Tory  Ministry,  detesting  the  system  of  re- 
sponsible government,  which  they  are  compelled 
to  endure  in  this  country,  are  determined  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  shall  be  allowed  in  any 
British  colony  if  they  can  prevent  it 

This  feeling  has  been  strikingly  evinced  in  the 
case  of  the  Canadian  clergy-reserves.  In  Canada 
the  system  of  local  self-government  has  been  fully 
established  in  every  respect,  except  in  regard  to 
these  "  reserves,'*  which,  as  most  persons  know, 
are  certain  portions  of  public  land  set  apart  by  an 
Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  for  the  support  of 
certain  religious    denominations  in  the  colony. 
The  colonists  argue,  and  with  evident  reason, 
that  the  support  of  their  Churches  is  a  matter  in 
which  they  alone  are  concerned ;  and  they  demand 
for  their  local  Parliament  the  right  of  dealing  as 
freely  wi^  this  portion  of  their  public  lands  as 
with  any  other.    The  late  Government  recognised 
this  right,  and  Earl  Grey  was  about  to  introduce 
an  act  into  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  conceding 
to  the  colonists  their  full  demand,  when  the  Whigs 
retired  and  left  the  question  to  be  settled  by  the 
Derby  Ministry.     Now  there  is  in  Canada  an 
illiberal  minority,  a  "  High  Church  party,'*  who 
are  opposed  on  this  and  other  questions  to  the 
majority    of   the     colonists,    precisely    as    the 
Protectionist  minority  in  Uiis  country  are  op- 
posed   to    the    Free-traders.      These   Canadian 
Tories  have  appealed   to    the    Home  Govern- 
ment   to    support    them    against   the   Liberal 
majority,  'exactly  as   the  Protectionists  would 
do  if  there  was    any  superior  Government  to 
which  they  could  appeal    Of  course,  the  Derby 
Ministry,  moved    partly  by  fellow-feeling   and 
partly  by  their  general  aversiim  to  any  system  of 
responsible  government,  have    sided    with    the 
Canadian  High  Church  party,  and  have  refused  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  majority.    The 
Canadian  Parliament,  by  a  vote  of  54  to  22,  has 
now  repeated  the  application,  and  the  Ministry 
are  in  great  perplexity.    Lord  John  Russell,  on 
the  12th  of  last  month,  asked  Sir  John  Pakington 
whether  the  Government  meant  to  accede  to  the 
demand  of  the  colonists,  and  expressed  his  opinio*- 
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that  it  ought  to  he  granted ;  to  which  the  Colonial 
Miniflter  evasiyely  answered,  that  the  subject  was 
''now  under  consideration/'  but  he  "was  not  pre- 
pared definitively  to  annonnoe  what  decision  the 
Grovemment  had  arrived  at'*  This  reply  may  be 
fidrly  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  Ministry  were 
indined  again  to  refoee  thwr  assent  to  thedewiad 
of  the  colonials,  bat  were  afhdd  to  declare  their 
intentions. 

The  treatment  of  the  Gape  colony  by  the  Derby 
Ministry  displays  still  more  clearly  the  policy  and 
chameter  of  their  Gk>¥emment  A  few  months 
before  the  Whigs  went  out  of  office,  a  ooostitation 
of  a  very  liberal  land  had  been  offered  to  the 
Gape  colonists.  It  provided  for  a  legislatnre,  to  be 
formed  of  two  elective  houses,  the  lower  resem- 
bling (to  speak  generally)  our  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  upper  the  American  Senate.  The 
electoral  franchise  was  fixed  at  a  moderate  qualifica- 
tion, vie,  the  occupation  of  a  tenement  worth  £25. 
This  low  franchise  (which  amounts,  in  fact,  to  house- 
hold suffrage)  was  adopted  with  the  special  view 
of  admitting  a  oonsideiable  number  of  the  coloured 
inhabitants  to  the  right  of  voting,  so  as  to  guard 
against  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  wealthy 
and  hitherto  dominant  white  oolonists  to  oppress 
the  labouring  class.  It  speaks  well  for  the  white 
colonists  that  they  have  not  only  made  no  oppo- 
sition to  this  franduse,  which  will  place  tWr 
former  skves  on  a  footing  of  political  equality  with 
themselves,  but  have  very  heartily  accepted  it 
The  whole  constitution,  indeed,  was  wdcomed 
and  adopted  by  acclamation  at  the  Oape.  Had 
the  Bussell  ^nistry  remuned  in  office,  the 
oolonists  would  by  this  time  have  had  their 
legislature  in  session,  and  would  have  been 
busily  engaged  in  arranging  their  disorganised 
affidrs.  But  while  a  few  formalities  yet  remained 
to  be  completed,  the  Derby  Ministry  came  in, 
and  at  once  put  a  stop  to  the  business.  Sir  John 
Pakington's  first  act  was  to  pronounce  decidedly 
against  an  elective  Upper  Chunber.  The  friends 
of  the  colony,  knowing  the  effect  which  this  de- 
daration  would  produce  at  the  Cape,  were  alarmed. 
The  Duke  of  Newcastie  appealed,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  to  the  Premier  himself;  and.  Lord  Derby, 
whose  honour  was  engaged  in  favour  of  this  con- 
stitution by  a  previous  pledge  given  while  in 
Opposition,  again  declared  solemnly  that  '*  the 
promise  given  should  be  fulfilled,  to  the  letter  and 
spirit,  with  as  litUe  delay  as  possible;"  and  he 
added,  that  "it  certainly  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  substitute  a  nominated  council 
for  an  elected  Upper  Chamber."  This  declaration 
was  made  in  June  last ;  and  yet,  incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  the  constitution  has  not  yet  been  sent 
out,  and  there  is  no  intention  of  sending  it !  On 
the  19th  of  last  month,  in  reply  to  a  question 
from  Lord  John  Rusaell,  Sir  John  Pakington  de- 
dared  that  the  Government  felt  "  extreme  regret 
at  being  obliged  to  take  that  course" — that  is,  to 
break  vim  promise  to  the  colonists.  And  then 
plausible  Sir  John  "ezplabed**  [where  the  diffi- 
culty lay.  It  was  quite  a  new  one,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  queation  of  nominated 
council.    That  subject  was  kcfft  discreetly  out  of 


sight  in  this  candid  explanation.  The  great 
obstacle  now  lay  in  the  franchise.  Sir  John  could 
not  understand  this  franchise.  Neither  the  colo- 
nists nor  the  last  Ministry  found  any  difficulty  in 
tiie  matter ;  but  Sir  John  and  his  colleagues  are 
grievously  perplexed.  The  question  is  **  sur- 
rounded with  mat  and  unexpected  difficulties;" 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  ^  statistical  information.*' 
In  abort,  the  Cape  colonista  are  not  to  have  the 
constitution  which  they  want^  and  which  wna  pro- 
mised to  them.  If  they  will  acoq>t  Sir  John's 
mock  legislature,  with  a  council  of  nominees,  they 
may  have  it  and  weloome;  but  so  long  as  they  persiflt 
in  demanding  the  right  of  aelf-govemment,  there 
will  always  be  some  point  or  other  'terrounded  witii 
nnexpected  difficulties,*'  which  will  c^lige  the 
Derby  GK)vemment  with  ''extreme  regret"  to 
refuse  their  demand.  But  (hough  Sir  John  Paking- 
ton can  wait,  the  oolonists  cannot  At  tiie  oeaaation  of 
the  Kaffir  war,  a  system  of  frontier  defence  will  have 
to  be  establiahed.  This  system  the  colonbts  will 
be  required  to  support  with  their  money,  and,  if 
need  be,  with  their  blood ;  and  yet,  so  long  as 
there  is  no  elective  legislature,  they  will  have  no 
part  either  in  the  framing  or  the  management  of 
the  system.  Of  course,  they  are  indignant  They 
speak  bitterly  of  *' violated  {dodges/*  and  of  thtt 
"  scandalous  breach  of  fidth"  on  the  part  of  the 
Gk>vemment  When  the  last  mail  steamer  left 
the  Oape,  they  were  holding  public  meetinga 
throughout  the  odony,  to  ezpreas  their  opimons 
on  the  subject  The  next  mail  will  probably 
bring  a  la^e  budget  of  petitioaa  and  rawai- 
etrances,  and  Parliament  will  then  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  interfering  decisivdy  to  remove  those 
*'  nnexpected  difficulties"  wliidi  prevent  the 
Government  from  doing  justice  to  thia  important 
and  valuable  oolcmy. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Derby  Govemmenl 
have  dealt  with  the  question  of  convict  transporta- 
tion to  Van  Diemen*s  Land  is  highly  eharscteristie. 
Finding  that  the  Australian  colonists  werabecoming 
dangerously  exasperated  by  the  continnanceof  the 
system,  and  that  public  feeling  in  this  eountxy  was 
turning  strongly  againat  it,  Ihey  have  reoomm^ided 
the  subject  to  tine  oonaideiation  of  ParliameDt 
Now,  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  not  required  in  order 
to  put  an  end  to  tiie  transportation  of  convicts  to 
any  cdony.  Thai  may  be  done  at  any  time  by 
an  order  in  Council.  If  the  Derby  Ministry  were 
rtftlly  desirous  of  relieving  Van  Diemen'a  Land, 
they  could  do  it  at  onoe.  Sut  by  referring  the 
matter,  in  a  genersl  way,  to  Parliament,  they 
doubtless  hope  to  shelve  the  queation  for  aevenJ 
years,  while  at  the  same  time  they  relieve  then- 
selves  of  all  odium  arising  from  the  maintenanfe 
of  the  system.  In  the  meantime,  the  wont  of 
felons  will  be  sent  by  thousands  to  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  and  there  set  free  to  diqmse  theaBaelves 
over  all  the  AustaaliMi  colonies,  among  our  rela- 
tives and  friends  who  have  emigimted  or  are 
about  to  emigrate  to  those  cokaim. 


The  important  foreign  news  t 
is  comprised  in  two  eleotieng  of 
by  two  great  nations.  These  ekctiona  differ,  .how- 
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ever,  ia  an  eaaeatial  point — the  one  being  real,  end 
tiie  other  a  sham.    The  French  people,  under  Uie 

Snde  influenoe  of  prefecto  and  polioe,  witili 
yenne  looming  in  the  distance,  have  given  their 
fioSrages  for  Louis  Napoleon  as  Emperor.  They 
teoold,  with  equal  readinees,  have  choaen  him 
Orand  Mufti,  and  elected  his  horse  consul,  if  he 
had  required  it ;  but  being  naturally  a  modest  and 
unassuming  person,  the  "saviour  of  society"  is 
contented  with  the  title  of  plain  Emperor,  and  the 
corresponding  paraphernalia.  Hie  event  must  be 
T^parded  merely  as  a  change  of  costume  by  an 
actor  who  finds  that  the  public  are  getting  weary 
of  his  not  very  attractive  performances  in  the  part 
of  "  Prince  President." 


The  election  of  Qeneral  Franklin  Pierce  as 
President  of  tiie  United  fitaites  by  an  immense 
majority  of  votes  over  Qeneral  Scott,  is  an  event 
of  a  very  different  order.  In  whatever  point  of 
view  it  is  r^^ed,  the  result  must  be  considered 
satiflfiistory.  All  «cco«ttts  speak  favourably  of  the 
personal  diaracfcer  of  the  President  elect.  The 
parfy  which  has  elected  him  is  the  Free-trade 
party.  It  is  also  the  democratic  party;  and  in 
these  times  it  is  gratifying  to  be  reminded  that 
there  is  in  the  world  one  other  j;reat»  TOrospeions, 
and  well-governed  country,  besides  Britain,  in 
whidi  the  head  of  a  powerfol  parly  is  proud  to 
own  himself  the  duef  of  the  ''  democracy." 
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Auguitus  Courtena^,  and  Other  Tales.  By  Lj^dt 
^ABBLLA  St.  Johk.  In  two  volumes.  London: 
W.  Shobeil,  20,  Great  Mariborough-street.    1852. 

Thb  authoress  of  these  brief  romances  may  justly 
boast  the  faculty  of  contriving  a  plot  which  the 
general  reader  will  not  unravel  without  fairly  pe- 
rasing  her  pages.  The  story  of  Augustus  Oourtenay 
IB  one  of  very  considerable  interest;  it  is  the  life's 
history  of  a  thoughtless  and  ruined  spendthrift, 
who  IS  dragged  into  poverty  and  crime  through 
indu%ence  in  foolish  extravagances  and  vicious 
propensities.  Its  sole  merits,  however^  lie  in  its 
domestic  pictures,  and  the  abundant  and  not  un- 
natural incident  by  which  the  catastrophe  is  gra- 
dually worked  out  llie  weakest  point  of  the 
story  is  the  unwitnessed  duel,  and  the  enduring 
remorse  which  the  survivor  suffers  on  account 
of  it.  The  slain  man,  too,  is  an  unnatural  villain 
not  to  be  met  with  out  of  print,  and  plainly  manu- 
factured to  meet  the  necessities  of  authorcraft. 
The  **  Diary  of  a  Sexagenarian*'  is  a  story  of  less 
merit,  although  it  is  a  bolder  attempt  than  the 
former  one.  The  character  of  Frederick  Olifford, 
a  good  outline  snoiled  in  the  filling  up,  like  the 
monster  of  Fnmkenstein,  was  more  than  his  crea- 
tor could  manage.  His  wife  and  victim,  Horten* 
aia,  is  an  automaton  rather  than  a  woman,  and 
fails  to  enlist  our  sympathies.  The  reader  will 
find  it  difficult  either  to  mourn  at  her  sorrows  or 
to  rejoice  in  her  final  good  fortune.  The  story  of 
lanthe,  though  the  least  ingenious  in  construction, 
will  be  pro&bly  the  most  admired  of  the  three. 
There  is  a  faint  glimpse  of  personality  in  lanthe, 
which  is  totally  wanting  in  all  the  rest  of  this  wri- 
ter's characters ;  characters,  indeed,  they  can  none 
of  them  be  called,  as  they  want  any  distinctive 
peculiarities  by  which  Ihey  might  be  known  apart. 
These  novelettes  remind  us  strongly  of  the  pro- 
ductions  of  an  obsolete  school — the  school  of  half* 
calf  and  marble-paper:  they  would  have  been 
g^reedily  read  before  the  days  of  Walter  Bcott,  but 
are  of  a  class  which  has  been  superseded  of  late 
years  by  the  advent  of  a  superiov  style  of  roman- 


tic literature.  We  cannot  commend  the  authoress 
for  any  extraordinary  care  in  the  composition  of 
these  narratives.  They  have  the  merit  of  incident 
and  plot,  and  that  is  all.  The  writer  appears  to 
have  a  lofty  disdain  for  all  considerations  of  gram- 
mar, tfud  further  disfigures  her  paragraphs  by  the 
senseless  insertion  of  French  terms  without  the 
least  show  of  reason. 

The  World  to  Chme;  or.  The  Kingdom  of  God. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Gochrame,  A.M.  Second  edition. 
Edinburgh  :  Paton  and  Ritchie.    1852. 

Mr.  CocnRAKE  is  an  earnest,  devout,  and  eloquent 
expositor  of  the  truths  of  the  Bible.  While  the 
sacred  volume  is  attacked  on  one  side  by  pan- 
theists and  transcendentalists,  and  charitably  bol- 
stered and  buttressed  on  the  other  by  timorous 
theologians  who  would  seem  to  tremble  for  its 
fate,  he  has  no  idea  that  the  ark  of  man's  safety  is 
tottering,  nor  the  slightest  intention  of  stretching 
forth  his  hand  to  prevent  its  fall.  To  him,  what* 
ever  it  may  be  to  others,  the  written  word  of  God 
is  a  rock  whose  foundations  .are  deeper  than  the 
world;  and  upon  this  rock  he  builds  his  faith. 
His  object  in  the  present  work  is  to  establish  the 
four  following  propositions: — ^The  literal  return 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  this  world ;  the  re- 
surrection of  all  his  saints ;  the  restoration  of  the 
earth  to  its  paradisiacal  state ;  and  the  literal  resi- 
dence of  the  blessed  Redeemer  and  all  his  people 
in  the  earth  thus  glorified  and  restored.  In  esta- 
blishing these  propositions  he  resorts  to  the  Bible 
and  to  common-sense  alone  for  argument  and  evi- 
dence ;  and  few  men,  we  imagine,  with  whom  the 
Bible  is  an  unquestioned  authority  will  be  disposed 
to  quarrel  materially  with  the  conclusions  at  which 
he  arrives.  Upon  some  minor  and  immaterial 
points  many  might  be  found  to  di£fer,and  perhaps 
we  might  be  of  the  number;  but  that  is  of  no 
consequence.  The  work  is  written  throughout  in 
a  style  of  pure  and  simple  yet  vigorous  eloquence, 
and  deserves  to  be  well  and  widely  read  and 
studied. 

3  c  2 
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Memoirs  qf  EheMzer  Elliott,  the  Oom-lauf  Bhffmer  ; 
fcith  Critidsnti  upon  hi$  Writingi.  By  Jandaby 
Bearle.  London :  Whlttaker  and  Co.,  Ave  Maria- 
lane.  Huddersfield :  J.  Brooke.    1852. 

To  Mr.  Searle's  long  personal  intimacy  with  the 
Gom-law  Rhymer  the  public  owes  this  book,  the 
best,  most  complete,  and  impartial  portrait  of  the 
man  that  has  yet  appended.  He  is  here  painted 
bodily  and  mentally  in  his  true  colours ;  the  tints 
are  laid  on  the  canvas  in  a  good  broad  style,  and 


himself.  The  result  is  a  life-like  and  original  pic 
ture  well  worth  the  studying.  The  readers  of 
Tait's  Magazine  are  well  acquainted  with  the  life, 
character,  and  genius  of  Elliott,  many  of  whose 
productions  made  their  first  appearance  in  its 
columns.  To  all  lovers  of  the  dead  poet,  and  to 
all  well-wishers  to  the  work  which  it  was  his  life's 
object  to  accomplish,  we  can  recommend  this 
volume,  in  which  they  will  find  a  fund  of  interest- 
ing matter  relative  to  their  deceased  friend.  We 
extract  the  following  as  specimens  of  the  character 
jof  the  man  and  the  style  of  his  biographer. 
^  Elliott  wrote  an  epigram  on  the  subject  of  So- 
cialism, and  called  it  Bully  Idle's  Prayer.  It  runs 
as  follows : — 

Lord,  send  as  weeks  of  Sondftys— « 

A  itint'i  day  erery  dty ; 
Shirts  gratis,  ditto  breeches, 

No  work,  and  doable  pay; 
Tell  Short  aad  LoDg  they're  both  short  now ; ' 
[  To  Slow  and  Fast  one  meed  allow ; 

Let  Lonis  Blane  take  Ashley's  eow. 

And  Bichmond  giTe  her  hay. 

In  reference  to  this  subject  his  biographer  tells 
.us: — 

It  is  related  of  him  that,  wallung  once  in  company  with 
aleadmg  Sooialistof  Sheffleld,  diseassingthis  sabjeet,  they 
came  to  a  sadden  tun  of  the  road,  whieh  rerealed  a  num- 
ber of  willow-trees  in  a  meadow,  all  recently  cat  into  one 
uniform  shape.  At  this  strange  and  unexpected  sight 
Elliott  extended  his  arms  and  cried  aloud,  **  Behold  a  so- 
^ety  of  ready-made  Socialists  !*'  He  was  apt  enough  at 
this  work,  and  nerer  let  slip  a  good  oj^rtunity  of  illustra- 
ting his  arguments  by  suoh  casual  examples  as  fell  in  his 

way George  Sand  was  his  mother  of  harlots  in  the 

new  regime,  snd  he  called  Louis  Blano  the  fit  leipblator  of 
an  infernal  Noodledom.  He  regarded  the  eommunistic  ten- 
dencies of  the  age  as  the  most  death-like  sign,  which,  if  not 
arrested,  would  plunge  the  nation  into  anarchy,  confbsion, 
and  rain.  No  argument  drawn  from  the  anomaliei  of  our 
social  state  could  convince  him  that  capital  had  not  a  right 
to  rale  the  world,  according  to  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand ;  and  no  horrible  Irish  famine,  no  criming  statistics, 
ao  facts  of  daily  starvation,  no  rcvdation  of  fever-eeUars, 
of  starring  needle-women  making  shirts  at  4d.  a  day,  and, 
that  they  might  not  die,  compelled  to  the  most  pitiable, 
BOXTowfiU  degradation  (such  as  one  cannot  think  of  without 
tears  snd  sgony)«-X  say  none  of  these  things  could  mote 
Elliott  one  indi  from  his  political  doctrine,  or  make  him 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  competition  was  Uie  great  social 
law  of  God  destined  to  rule  the  world  to  the  end  of  time. . . . 
Free  trade,  he  said,  would  give  us  all  we  wanted  of  material 
wealth ;  and  education  would  gradually  introduce  a  better 
feeling  and  a  kinder  understanding  between  mssters  and 
men. 

With  all  deference  to  Mr.  Searle,  we  conceive 
Elliott  to  have  been  in  this  respect,  too,  a  veritable 
Vates.  Free-trade  and  cheap  knowledge  are 
clenching  his  prophecy,  while  the  smouldering 
embers  of  communism  are  dying  out. 


Ths  Autobiography  of  William  Jerdan,  tntk  hit 
Literary,  Political,  and  Social  Remini*eemce$  and 
Correnondence  during  ths  last  Fifty  Years.  Vol 
III.  London :  Hall,  Virtue  and  Co.,  25,  Pater- 
noster-row.   1853. 

Ws  are  glad  to  see  Mr.  Jordan  again  in  the  field. 
His  third  volume,  like  the  first  and  second,  is  a 
treasury  of  readable  matters  culled  with  a  liberal 
profusion  from  the  hoarded  stores  of  a  long  literary 
life.    It  is  taken  up  principally  with  the  private  be- 


not  a  few  of  them  are  from  the  palette  of  Uie  bard  hind-the-curtain  history  of  the  Literary  Gazette, 


from  its  first  establishment  down  to  the  year  1623 
or  24,  or  thereabouts.    It  is  enriched  with  brief 
characteristic,  and  occasionally  touching  memoirs 
of  many  who  contributed  to  the  Gazette  during  its 
palmy  days,  some  of  whom,  alas,  succumbed  to 
misfortune  and  sorrow  in  the  struggles  for  literary 
reputation.    It  leads  us  in  a  great  measure  behind 
the  scenes,  and  shows  us  the  machinery  of  a 
periodical  which  more  than  any  other  in  ita  day 
led  the  popular  judgment  and  formed  the  popular 
taste.     It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  Jordan's 
management  of  his  journal  and  of  his  colleagues 
while  they  were  alive  and  that  was  flourishing  under 
his  rule,  or  not  to  appreciate  the  generous  and  kindly 
spirit  in  which  he  reproduces  past  events  and  tlie 
actors  in  them  in  the  pages  of  his  Autobiography. 
We  are  here  made  acquainted  for  the  first  time 
with  the  authors  of  many  an  admirable  poem  and 
clever  article  familiar  to  us  in  a  past  day,  when 
the    square    volumes    of   the    lAterary  Gaxette, 
strongly  bound  in  half-Russia,  formed  the  greatest 
treasure  of  our  juvenile  library.    We  are  intro- 
duced to  Pyne,  the  clever  artist,  and  the  author 
of  "  Wine  and  Walnuts,"  who,  in  spite  of  his 
varied  talents,  never  achieved  a  competence,  or 
got  clear  of  pecuniary  difficulties ;  and  to  poor 
madcap,  versatile  and  onmi-puzsling  Maginn,  who 
is  thus  portrayed : — 

Of  Maginn,  the  preoocions,  the  prolifie,  the  bvBMsovs. 
the  eecentrie,  the  erratic,  theTersatile,  the  leaned,  the  vob- 
derftUly-endowed,  the  Iriah — ^how  shaU  I  attempt  to  ciMiTey 
an  idea  7  There  is  hardly  an  j  species  of  literataiv  in  which 
he  has  not  left  examples  as  masterly  as  any  inthelangasfe^ 
Bomancist,  parodist,  politician,  satirist,  linguist,  poet, 
critic,  scholar — ^pre-eminent  in  all,  and  in  the  last  all  hot 
nniTersal,  the  efflaz  of  his  genins  was  inczhaiiatible ; 
and  were  eten  an  approach  to  a  conaideraUe  collectioii  of 
his  prodnetions  accomplished,  I  am  conTinccd  that  the 
world  wotild  be  more  than  CTcr  astonished  by  the  ori« 
ginality,  learning,  fancy,  wit  and  beauty,  with  which  he 
illuminated  the  widest  eirde  of  periodical  Utsratnrc  For 
he  was  at  all,  and  he  wrote  cTerywhere.  He  jested,  he 
mystified,  and  he  laughed.  He  played  with  pebble-stoMS 
and  nnggets  of  gold ;  pelting  with  the  one  and  hitting 
hard  with  the  other.  A  sprite  or  a  gladiator,  as  the  maggot 
took — a  warm-hearted  Irishman,  though  a  fiMiftd  literary 
antagonist,  his  career  was  dcTlous,  lig-xag,  eorascating 
here,  there,  and  eyerywhere,  flashing  with  the  electric  force 
agreeable  to  his  nature,  or  working  with  the  regulated  toil 
which  grayer  occasions  demanded  from  his  Tigoroos  in- 
tellect In  society  or  with  friends  he  was  the  most  simple 
and  unaiTected  of  men ;  and  yet 

Qualis  ubi  Oeeanus  perfusosLudfer  vsdl, 
Quern  Venus  ante  alios  astromm  diligit  i^es^ 
Sxtulit  OS  sacrum  Col^o,  tenebrasque  resotrik 

In  any  galaxy  he  was  indeed  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude 
and  greatest  brilliancy. 

Maginn  was  bom  in  Cork  in  1794,  and  began  his  literary 
career  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  in  the  LUemry  Q^zeUc 
soon  after  it  started*  at  a  time  when  I  beliefs  he  took  • 
sbsie  in  th*  c:aiiag^*rje*!t  o*  bis  father  s  academy,   A  Uctle 
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before  the  dtte  of  his  edmmanicftting  'with  Blackwood,  he 
first  tried  his  inonymoas  experiment  on  me,  and  under 
the  name  of  Grossman,  No.  8,  Marlborongh-street,  Cork, 
surprised  and  delighted  me  more  than  I  can  express.  I 
can  well  remember  with  what  pleatore  I  was  woot  to  reeeiye 
bis  large  folio  sheets  eoTered  eloselj  all  oter  with  manu- 
script, and  supplying  me  with  rieh  and  sparkling  matter  to 
adorn  and  enliTen  at  least  two  or  three  suoeessiye  numbers 
of  the  "  Misoellaneons  Sheet"  There  was  always  a  per- 
fect shower  of  varieties,  poetry,  feeling  or  burlesque; 
olassio  paraphrases,  aneedotes,  illustrations  of  famous 
ancient  authors  (displaying  a  tast  acquaintance  with,  and 
fine  appreciation  of,  them),  and,  in  short,  Mr.  Grossman's 
proper  hand  on  the  address  of  a  letter,  and  the  post-mark 
"  Cork,"  were  about  the  most  welcome  sight  that  could 
meet  my  editorial  eye  and  relicTC  my  editorial  anxieties. 
In  publishing,  he  adopted  all  kinds  of  signatures,  and 
never  could  be  traced  by  them ;  and  till  he  chose  to  Uirow 
off  the  veil  of  mystery  and  treat  you  confidentially,  it  was 
as  impossible  to  know  '*  where  to  have  him"  as  it  was  to 
have  Mrs.  Quickly !  In  later  days  he  was  often  funnmg— I 
can  find  no  better  word  to  express  it — in  "  Blackwood" 
and  the  "  Gazette"  at  the  same  time,  and  getting  up  such 
strange  equivoques  as  were  no  less  puzzling  than  amusing. 
He  was  die  master  of  Punch,  pulled  the  strings  as  he 
listed,  and  made  the  puppets  dance,  squeak  and  fight,  for 
the  sheer  entertainment  of  the  gaping  crowd. 

This  lively  description  of  the  man  is  followed 

by  more  amusing  particnlars,  and  with  some  sin* 

gnlar  specimens  of  his  varioos  whims  and  various 

talent — not  to  mention  several  of  his  letters  to 

Jerdan,  illustrative  of  the  writer's  eccentricities. 

We  must  make  room  for  the  following,  premising, 

as  the  author  says,  that  the  Latin  lines  are  to  be 

pronounced  with  Latin  accents,  not  Anglically. 

8BC0XD   XPODB   OF  HOBACB,   DONB   IN  A   MBW   STTU. 

Blest  man  !  who,  far  from  busy  hum, 

Ut  prisoa  gens  mortalium, 

Whistles  his  team  afield  with  glee, 

Solutns  omni  foenore : 

He  lives  in  peace,  from  battles  free, 

Neq'  horret  irat6m  mare ; 

And  shuns  the  forum  and  the  gay 

Potentiorum  limina : 

Therefore  to  vines  of  purple  gloss 

Altaa  maritat  populos, 

Or  pruning  off  the  boughs  unfit 

Feliciores  inserit : 

Or  in  a  distant  vale  at  ease 

Prospeotat  errantes  greges ; 

Or  honey  into  jars  conveys. 

Ant  tondet  infirmas  oves. 

When  his  head,  decked  with  apples  sweet, 

Antumnus  agris  extulit. 

At  plucking  pears  he's  quite  aU'/aii 

Oertant,  et  uvam  purpursB ; 

Some  for  Priapus,  for  thee  some, 

Sylvane^  tutor  finium. 

Beneaih  an  oak  'tis  sweet  to  be. 

Mod'  in  tenaci  gramine : 

The  streamlet  winds  in  flowing  maze ; 

Quemntur  in  sylvis  aves ; 

The  fount  in  dulcet  murmur  plays, 

Somnos  quod  invitet  leves. 

But  when  the  winter  comes  (and  that 

Imbres,  nivesque  eomparat). 

With  dogs  he  forces  oti  to  pass 

Apros  in  obstantes  plagas ;  . 

Or  spreads  his  nets  so  thick  and  dosV 

Turdis  edacibns  dolos ; 

Or  hares,  or  cranes,  from  far  away 

Jucunda  captat  pr»mia : 

The  wooer  love's  unhappy  stir 

H«o  inter  obliviscitnr. 

His  wife  can  manage  without  loss 

Domum  et  parvos  liberos ; 

(Suppose  her  Sabine,  or  the  dry 

Pemicis  uxor  Appuli), 


Who  pUes  the  saared  hearthstone  high 

Lassi  sub  ad-ventum  viri ; 

And  from  his  ewes,  penned  lost  they  stray, 

Distenta  siccet  ubera ; 

And  this  year's  wine  disposed  to  get 

Dapes  inemptas  apparet 

Oysters  to  me  no  joys  supply, 

Magisve  rhombus,  aut  soaii, 

(If  when  the  east  winds  boisterous  be 

Hyems  ad  hoc  vertat  mare)  ; 

Your  turkey  pout  is  not  to  us, 

Non  attagen  lonicus. 

So  sweet  as.  what  we  pick  at  home, 

Oliva  ramis  arbomm ; 

Or  sorrel,  which  the  meads  supply 

Malva  salubres  corpori ; 

Or  lamb  slain  at  a  festal  show, 

Vel  hndus  ereptns  lupo. 

Feasting,  'tis  sweet  the  creature's  dumb, 

Videre  prop'rantes  domum ; 

Or  oxen  with  the  ploughshare  go, 

CoUo  trahentes  languido ; 

And  all  the  slaves  stretched  out  at  ease, 

Oircum  renidentes  Lares. 

Alphins  the  usurer  babbled  thus. 

Jam  jam  futums  msticus. 

Called  in  his  cash  on  th'  Ides — but  he 

Quflerit  Calendis  ponere. 

After  Maginn  come  Bernard  Barton,  Carring- 
ton,  and  other  worthies  now  no  more ;  and  then  a 
brace  of  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  which  Mr.  Jerdan  bore  a  principal  part. 
Then  comes  a  portion  of  the  biography  of  L.  E.  h., 
who  is  first  introduced  to  the  reader  as  a  hoyden 
in  a  garden,  with  a  book  in  one  hand  and  a  hoop 
in  the  other.  The  poetry  of  this  impassioned 
writer,  and  her  personal  history,  with  its  melan- 
choly close,  are  well  known  to  the  reading  public. 
The  most  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Jerdan's  reve- 
lations respecting  her  will  be  found  in  the  letters 
which  she  addressed  to  him  from  Paris ;  but  we 
look  for  further  information  at  his  hands,  and 
shall  probably  have  it  in  a  future  volume. 

We  have  not  noticed  one-third  of  the  varied 
contents  of  this  somewhat  discursive  but  engross- 
ing book ;  yet  our  space  is  already  filled.  We  must 
still  make  a  few  extracts  from  the  facetiae  and 
anecdotes  in  the  penultimate  chapter. 

Jmpbomptu,  bt  M.  Lb  Gbos, 

On  the  text  of  a  Sermon  preached  by  Pelham,  Bithop  of 
Exeter,  upon  his  Translation  to  Lincoln.  **  Be  ye 
stedfast  and  immoveable" 

Not  what  the  preacher  says,  but  does, 

Ought  chiefly  to  be  noted; 
Be  ye  immotfeable,  he  says— « 

But  off  he  goes,  promoted. 
The  preacher's  comment  from  his  text 

App'tars  a  variation ; 
The  original  is  not  perp1ex^ 

The  fsult's  hi  his  translation. 

When  Thomas  Sheridan  was  in  a  nervous,  debilitated 
condition,  and  dining  with  his  father  at  Peter  Moore's, 
the  servant,  in  passing  by  the  fireplace,  knocked  down  the 
plate-warmer,  and  made  such  a  clatter  as  caused  the  inva- 
lid to  start  and  tremble.  Moore,  provoked  by  the  accident, 
rebuked  the  man,  and  added,  "  I  suppose  you  have  broken 
all  the  plates  r'    *'  No  sir,"  said  the  servant,  *'  not  one." 

**  Not  one !'  exclaimed  Sheridan ;  "  then,  d n  it,  you 

have  made  aU  this  noise  for  nothing !" 

"  Father,"  said  Bishop  Naylor's  son  to  him  one  morning, 
*'  they  say  you  are  going  to  be  married  to-day ;  are  you  V* 
"  Well,"  replied  the  Bishop,  " and  what  is  that  to  your" 
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"  Nay,  nothing/'  wwihe  nrjokidtr ;  *'  only,  if  jam  had  told 
me,  I  would  hate  powdeied  my  hairJ' 

VThen  Home  Tookie  wae  ahont  fourteen  ot  fifteen  jean 
old,  at  Eton,  in  oonatroing  a  paeeage  in  a  Latin  author,  the 
master  asked  him  whf  seme  ordinary  coDstniction,  the 
role  of  which  was  very  familiaiv  obtained  in  the  passage  ? 
The  pnpil  replied,  he  did  nol  know  ;  on  which  the  master, 
proToked  by  his  ignoranoe  or  penrerseness,  caused  him  to 
be  flogged,  a  ponishment  whieh  he  receiyed  with  perfect 
sangfroid,  and  wiihoat  a  mnrmnr.  The  master  then  pat 
the  question  to  the  next  boy  in  the  clasc^  who  readily  gave 
the  answer,  as  it  was  laid  down  among  the  eonmion  rules 
in  the  Eton  grammar.  The  master  said,  "  Take  him  down 
— a  blockhead !"  on  whieh  Home  burst  into  tears,  which 
the  master  obserring  as  SMnething  not  readily  intelligible, 
exclaimed,  "  Why,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?"  Home 
replied,  **  I  knew  tihe  rule  as  well  as  he  did ;  but  you  asked 
me  the  reason,  which  I  did  not  know."  **  My  boy,  I  am 
afraid  I  hate  done  yon  some  wrong.  I  will  make  tibe  best 
reparation  I  can ;"  and,  taking  down  a  Virgil  from  his  book- 
case, he  subscribed  it  tm  a  presentation- oopy,  with  his  own 
name,  and  presented  it  to  Tooke,  at  tho  same  time  taking 
him  back  to  the  class,  and  restoring  him  to  the  place  he 
had  apparently  lost  ....  The  boy  was  father  to  the 
man,  the  youtiiful  logical  precision  of  Eton,  quite  worthy 
of  the  author  of  the  *'  DiTcraions  of  Purley.*' 

With  this  fine  anecdote  we  mxisi  take  leave  of 
Mr.  Jerdan*B  third  volume,  warmly  recommending 
it  to  the  perosal '  of  all  lovers  of  literatnre,  as 
forming  a  portion  of  the  beet  literary  Ana  of  the 
last  half'-centnry. 

Th^  Pilgrimi  of  New  JSngland :  A  Tale  of  the  Early 
American  Settlers.  By  Mrs.  J.  B.  Webb.  Lon- 
don :  Slmpkin,  Marshall  and  Go.     1858. 

It  has  been  very  much  the  fashion  of  late  to 
romance  upon  Uie  subject  of  the  Mayflower 
and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  The  facts  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  self-exiled  Puritans  furnish  a  store  of 
tempting  materials  to  the  religious  novelist,  whose 
productions  are  just  now  very  much  in  demand. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  volume  before  us  will 
become  a  favourite  with  that  class  of  readers  to 
whom  the  staple  of  the  circulating  libraries  is  for- 
bidden fruit,  though  to  our  thinking  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  the  kind  of  mental  pabulum 
which  it  affords  can  be  considered  preferable  on 
moral  grounds  to  similar  stories  dished  up  with- 
out the  quantum  suff  of  religious  seasoning  which 
is  supposed  to  render  such  works  acceptable  to 
pious  palates.  It  is  difficult  to  say  who,  of  all 
the  characters  introduced,  is  the  hero  of  this 
story.  The  interest  centres  mainly  around  Hen- 
rich  Maitland  and  his  father  Eodolph.  Henrich, 
when  a  lad,  is  carried  ofiF  from  his  parents  by  an 
Indian  chief,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  put  to 
death ;  but  he  is  spared  at  the  intreaties  of  an 
Indian  girl,  the  daughter  of  the  head  of  her  tribe, 
whom  he  marries.  He  acts  as  an  evangelist 
among  the  savages,  converting  their  souls — and 
as  a  brave,  killing  the  bodies  of  their  enemies. 
The  villain  of  the  piece  is  a  savage  named  Cou- 
bitant,  who  has  as  many  lives  as  a  cat,  whom  fire 
will  not  burn,  water  will  not  drown,  bullets  will 
not  kill,  nor  headlong  flights  from  precipices 
which  the  eye  cannot  fathom  suffice  to  injure; 
but  who  is  slain  rather  awkwardly  at  last  by  Hen- 
rich,  in  whose  cause  he  is  fighting  at  the  moment. 
There  is  no  lack  of  incident  in  the  story.  Battles 
and  slaughters  are  garnished  with  godly  sayings 


and  pious  comiBel.  ^Hie  valiant  PiuitaiiB  iniite 
the  Indians  to  a  palaver,  where  they  treacherondy 
fieJl  upon  and  murder  them,  and  carry  off  the 
head  of  their  chief  as  a  trophy.  Upon  their  letom 
they  are  received  with  honour  by  their  oountiy- 
men,  but  are  rebuked  by  their  pastor,  the  venented 
Robinson,  because  they  had  not  converted  some 
before  they  began  slaughtering  them.  We  regret 
to  find  that  the  real  facts  of  the  life  of  B^ger 
Williams  are,  towards  the  condusion  of  the  book, 
interwoven  with  the  details  of  such  an  outrageously 
improbable  fiction  as  this  work  presents.  It  is  a 
sacrilegious  affiront  to  the  memory  of  that  true 
hero  to  lug  him  upon  the  stage  in  such  comptny. 
Recording  this  protest,  we  can  award  a  measure 
of  praise  to  the  authoress,  which  she  deserves  for 
the  construction  of  an  ingenious  and  interesting 
story,  but  which  is  rather  marred  than  adorned  by 
a  redundance  of  religious  matter.  The  volume  is 
written  in  a  fiuent  and  readable  style,  and  in  point 
of  printing  and  getting  up  is  a  credit  to  the  pro- 
vincial press. 

OouTse  of  ike  JBtetary  of  Modem  PkUoeopkjf,  By 
M.  VicTOB  GouaiN.  Translated  by  O.  W.  Wigbt. 
In  two  Tolume&  Edinburffh:  T.  and  T.  Claike, 
George-street.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams  and 
Co.;  Simpkins  and  Co.  Dublin:  JT.  Robertson 
1852. 

Thb  '^  eclectic  system"  of  philosophy,  of  which 
Cousin  was  the  founder,  and  of  which  this  work 
contains  the  fullest  and  most  popular  exposition, 
is  commonly  understood  to  be  a  system  which 
professes  to  select  from  the  philosophers  of  all  the 
different  schools  those  elements  which  accord  best 
with  one  another  and  with  the  condnsions  of  an 
impartial  and  comprehensive  judgment,  and  to 
form  of  these  disjointed  firagments  one  complete 
and  well-proportioned  whole.    This  is,  in  fact,  a 
correct  description  of  the  system,  whoi  viewed 
in  one  particular  light.    But  the  other  point  of 
view,  in  which  the  founder  himself  was  accnstomed 
to  regard  his  system,  gives  a  clearer  and  more 
satisfactory  idea  of  its  nature.    In  the  view  of 
Cousin,  philosophy  is  a  science  of  induction,  and, 
like  all  other  sciences — ^like  the  mathematics,  like 
chemistry,  like  political  economy — it  is  Busceptibl^ 
of  constant  and  indefinite  improvement.     As  the 
Greeks  surpassed  their  predecessors,  the  Egyptians 
and   Orientals,   in   knowledge   of  astronomyy   d 
zoology,  and  of  the  science  of  government,  so  is. 
like  manner  did  they  surpass  them  in  the  stody  <.  f 
metaphysics,  the  soul  of  all  science.     And  in  all 
these  branches  of  knowledge  the  modems  h^szz 
surpass  the  Greeks,  simply  because  we  have  ti: 
advantage  of  starting  from  the  point  at  which  tk« 
investigations  of  the  ancients  terminated.     In  tUr 
respect,  the  laws  of  science  differ  altogetiber  fK^: 
those  of  sculpture ;  painting,  architecture,  poetry, 
and  all  the  sister  arts,  under  favourable  circinn- 
stances,  bloom  quickly  into  beauty,  and  as  rapidly 
decline ;  nor  is  any  progress  apparent  when  tc: 
compare  the  finest  productions  of  distant  epocbc- 
A  poem  or  a  statue  of  antiquity,  a  painting  or  a 
temple  of  the  middle  ages,  may  equal  or   exre'. 
anything  that  modern  times  can  produce.  Hot  tl^ 
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flame  cannot  be  said  of  any  work  of  science. 
Homer  might  not  have  gi^en  to4he  world  a  nobler 
Iliad  if  he  had  lived  in  our  cestary.  But  Aria* 
tode,  at  this  day,  would  certainly  write  a  better 
"History  of  Animals/'  and  Ptolemy  a  better 
"  Geography." 

Before  the  time  of  Oonsin,  it  was  commonly 
held  ^at  philosophy,  though  not  indeed  an  art, 
was  a  purely  abstract  science,  and  that  a  complete 
system  of  metaphysics,  like  a  fine  poem  or  picture, 
might  be  produced  by  the  unaided  genius  of  a 
single  superior  mind.  It  was  Cousin  who  first 
brought  philosophy  within  the  circle  of  the  induc- 
tive sciences,  by  showing  that  it  was  the  essence 
and  crowning  result  of  idl  sciences.  In  his  view, 
the  only  genuine  system  of  philosophy  is  that 
which  is  deduced  firom  the  ultimate  conclusions  of 
all  other  branches  of  knowledge.  It  thus  forms  a 
''harmony"  of  all  the  sciences,  brings  out  the 
general  principles  which  pervade  them  all,  and 
casts  a  vivid  light  upon  the  route  in  which  they 
ar%  all  advancing.  The  titles  of  some  of  the  lec- 
ture in  these  volumes  will  serve  to  indicate  the  wide 
scope  which  this  eclectic  or  deductive  philosophy 
embraces  in  its  apfdicatioos.  Thus  we  have,  among 
the  subjects  of  investigation,  "  the  great  epochs  of 
history,'*  ''the  part  of  geography  in  history," 
"nations,**  "great  men,'*  "the  eighteenth  century,*' 
"idealism,  scepticism,  mysticism  in  India,"  and 
other  topics  of  like  importance  and  interest.  This 
philosophy,  in  short,  is  not  a  mere  bundle  of  dry 
theories,  but  a  living  and  fruitful  science,  which 
grows  with  the  growth  of  human  knowledge,  and 
which,  at  any  given  period,  concentrates  in  itself 
the  highest  product  of  the  intelligence  of  the  age. 

The  works  of  Cousin  are  in  philosophy  what 
those  of  Cuvier  are  in  natural  history,  and  those 
of  Herschel  in  astronomy,  each  being  the  best 
authority  in  his  department  of  study.  Each  of 
those  great  writers,  moreover,  has  the  rare  faculty 
of  rendering  the  results  of  his  most  profound  and 
abstruse  investigations  intelligible  to  the  ordinary 
reader  through  the  medium  of  a  lucid  and  simple 
atyle.  To  this  circumstance  was  doubtless  due  the 
extraordinary  popularity  of  Cousin's  lectures  when 
they  were  delivered,  in  the  year  1828  and  1829, 
when,  as  Sir  William  Hamilton  states,  "  the  oral 
discussion  of  jphilosophy  awakened  in  Paris,  and 
in  France,  an  interest  unexampled  since  the  days 
of  Abelard."  Crowded  assemblages  of  admiring 
auditors  testified  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  lec- 
tures, and  the  daily  journals  had  to  publish 
analyses  of  them  to  satisfy  the  impatient  curiosity 
of  their  readers. 

The  whole  series,  which  has  since  "  received  the 
author's  last  revision  and  correction,"  is  now  for 
the  first  time  presented  to  the  English  reader  in 
his  own  language.  The  translator  is  an  American, 
who,  it  appears,  was  assisted  throughout  by  a 
French  literary  gentleman  resident  in  the  United 
States.  Scrupulous  care  has  evidently  been  taken 
to  give  an  exact  interpretation  of  the  original ; 
and  occasionally  thia  object  has  been  attained  at 
some  sacrifice  of  idiomatic  grace.  But  the  trans- 
lation, if  not  always  elegant,  is  always  correct  and 
clear.    It  will  doubtless  be  the  standard  version 


of  what  must  still,  though  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  elapsed  since  its  publication,  be  regarded  as 
the  most  valuable  pnilosopMcal  work  of  our 
times. 


Oeraldme  Seymour.   A  Tale.   London :  W.  Shobetl, 
20,  Great  Marlborough  street.    1652. 

Gbraldinb  Sjcvmoub  is  a  ^onng  lady  of  great 
beauty  and  aristocratic  self-will,  who,  in  furtherance 
of  her  own  designs  upon  the  hero  of  the  story, 
works  the  ruin  and  madness  of  her  dearest 
fnend,  whom  she  is  the  occasion  of  uniting  to 
a  man  she  does  not  love.  She  breaks  the  heart  of 
the  young  wife  whom  her  idol,  unwitting  of  the 
secret  attachment  of  Greraldine,  marries  abroad; 
and  when  at  last  she  is  on  the  point  of  accomplishing 
her  object  by  marrying  the  man  for  whose  sake 
she  has  committed  all  these  crimes,  she  is  visited 
by  an  avenghig  angel  in  the  shape  of  a  Mr. 
Courtenaye,  who  has  become  accidentally  master 
of  her  secret,  and  who  summarily  baffles  her  pur- 
pose by  expofling  her  machinations.  Geraldine  is 
left  alone  in  the  world,  and  excluding  herself  from 
society,  atones  in  some  sort  by  deeds  of  charity  and 
benevolence  for  her  past  misdoings.  The  story, 
which  ia  an  interesting  one  on  the  whole,  is  well 
told,  and  has  the  agreeable  merits  of  incident  and 
brevity. 

The  Exiki  of  Lucema;  or  the  Sufferings  of  the 
Waldenses  during  the  Persecution  of  1 686.  Second 
edition.    London :  James,  Nisbett  and  Co.    1852. 

A  VBEY  pleasing  narrative  of  an  episode  in  the 
history  of  the  persecution  of  the  Waldenses.  It 
comprises  the  perils  of  a  party  of  refugees,  es- 
caping from  massacre  through  the  defiles  of  the 
Alps,  who  by  the  timely  aid  of  a  repentant  monk 
are  enabled  to  reach  Geneva.  Then  follows  the 
expedition  of  the  exiles  to  re>conquer  their  native 
valleys,  under  the  leadership  of  the  gallant 
Amaud — their  more  than  chivalrous  exploits  on 
the  summit  of  the  Balsille,  and  their  daring  re- 
treat by  night  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  when  de- 
fence was  no  longer  possible.  They  wander  in 
the  wildernesses  and  defend  their  lives  in  forests 
and  caves,  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  be- 
tween France  and  Savoy  induces  Amadeus  to  de- 
sire their  allegiance.  A  fiag  of  truce  from  their 
sovereign  is  the  herald  of  a  reconciliation  which 
restores  them  to  their  homes  and  to  that  liberty  of 
conscience  for  the  sake  of  which  all  their  calami- 
ties had  been  endured.  This  happy  consummation 
concludes  the  volume,  which  is  delightfully 
written,  and  will  be  as  interesting  as  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  be  useful  to  the  young  reader. 


Isis :  an  Egyptian  Pilgrimage.  By  James  Aronsxcs 
St.  John.  In  two  volumes.  London :  Longman, 
Brown,  Green  and  Longmans.     1853. 

There  has  been  no  lack  of  works  upon  the  subject 
of  Egypt  from  the  time  of  its  invasion  by  Bona- 
parte down  to  the  present  hour.  We  have  read 
so  many,  and  are  become  so  familiar  with  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  that  we  have  almost  come  to 
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the  concluBion  that  we  wanted  no  further  in- 
formation of  the  sort  that  books  can  give.  Yet 
does  this  work  of  Mr.  St.  John  reveal  new  features 
in  the  old  land,  and  impart  the  freshness  of  novelty 
to  a  subject  upon  which  a  hundred  pens  have 
written  themselves  dry  as  the  desert.  **  Isis"  is  un- 
like all  other  books  of  travels  that  we  have  seen, 
and  indeed  is  not  to  be  classed  with  them.  It  is 
rather  a  series  of  exquisite  pictures  than  a  journal 
of  daily  occurrencee—it  represents  the  inner  life 
rather  than  the  outer  aspect  of  the  great  mother  of 
nations.  Her  dry  bones  live  again,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  past  lifts  up  her  voice  and  cries  aloud  of 
what  she  once  was  and  shall  never  cease  to  be. 
These  volumes  are  interspersed  with  several  charm- 
ing little  romances  by  way  of  episodes ;  and  are 
further  enriched  by  numerous  anecdotes  charac- 
teristic of  society  in  Egypt  during  Che  time  of  the 
writer's  sojourn.  We  extract  the  following  as 
illustrative  of  the  cruelty  practised  on  slaves : — 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Defterdar  Bey,  who  was 
always  snrroEnded  by  the  terror  of  arms,  to  ride  out  with 
a  number  of  Memlnks,  each  of  whom  earned  a  thousand 
sequins  in  his  girdle ;  that,  should  he  suddenly  be  obliged 
to  fly,  which,  considering  the  terms  on  which  he  stood  with 
the  Pasha,  was  not  at  all  improbable,  he  might  still  be 
provided  with  money  for  immediate  use.  During  the  cam- 
paign in  Syria,  a  number  of  these  young  men  made  their 
escape  with  their  charge,  and  took  reftige  in  that  country, 
where  they  were  quickly  discoyered  and  sent  back  to  Cairo. 
On  their  arrival  they  were  ordered  into  a  great  hall,  where 
they  were  commanded  to  attack  and  destroy  each  other 
unUl  only  one  should  remain  alive ;  and  to  the  surrivor  it 
was  promised  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  retain  his  thou- 
sand sequins.  The  Memluks  obeyed,  fought  desperately, 
and  shed  their  blood  like  water.  At  length  one  nan  only 
was  left  the  victor  over  his  unhappy  companions;  but 
while  he  was  rejoicing  in  his  superior  bravery  or  good 
fortune,  the  Bey  gave  the  nod  to  the  executioner,  and  the 
head  of  the  surviving  Memluk  immediately  rolled  along 
the  floor. 

The  matter  of  these  volumes  is  most  various 
and  abundant.  They  will  please  alike  the  old 
traveller  who  has  gone  over  the  ground,  and  the 
youthful  reader  to  whom  everv  scene  is  new; 
and  being  written  in  short  detached  sections,  they 
may  be  conveniently  taken  up  and  laid  down,  to 
the  improvement  of  spare  moments  and  odd  frag- 
ments of  time. 


Olen  Luna.  By  Amy  Lotrrop.  London :  Nisbet 
and  Co.,  Bemers-street ;  Hamilton,  Adams  and  Co., 
Paternoster-row.    1852. 

Tbis  handsomely  got-np  volume  is  an  elaborate 
picture  of  American  country  life  and  country 
scenery.  The  narrative,  more  than  four-fifths  of 
which  is  comprised  in  animated  conversations,  in- 
troduces the  reader  to  various  specimens  of  Ame- 
rican society,  the  delineations  of  which  bear  the 
stamp  of  truth  upon  them.  Perhaps  the  princi- 
pal fault  of  the  book  is  its  exceeding  fidelity  and 
elaboration  in  detail ;  but  this  is  a  feature  which 
will  be  a  merit  with  many  readers.  The  principal 
character  in  the  story  is  a  Mr.  Howard,  a  gentle- 
man of  liberal  education,  who  has  by  some  means 
got  down  in  the  world,  and  who  is  driven  to  farm- 
ing a  wild  estate  as  a  desperate  expedient  to 
retrieve  his  fortunes.  Without  any  knowledge  of 
the  business  he  has  undertaken,  he  sets  to  work,  and 


in  the  course  of  a  veiy  few  years  he  melts  bia 
bags  of  dollars  into  brick  walls,  stony  roads,  un- 
finished mills,  fodderless  cattle,  &c.  dkc,  until  his 
wife  and  daughters  are  reduced  to  calico  dresses, 
patched  shoes,  and  sugarless  tea.  The  ladies,  <Hke 
and  all,  come  out  divinely  under  their  trials,  and 
the  sinking  spirits  of  the  man  are  borne  above  the 
torrent  that  would  else  overwhelm  him  by  the 
beautiful  fortitude  of  the  women.  Nothing  can 
abate  their  affection  or  blight  their  cheerfulnese. 
They  are  well  bucklered  in  their  calamities  by  the 
fidelity  of  an  Irish  servant-ntiaid,  Gattie,  a  capital 
character,  and  of  a  serving-man,  Ezra,  who  is 
equally  well  drawn.  Cattie  barricades  the  hoiase 
against  bum-bailiffit,  and  Ezra  gives  the  family  a 
shelter  when  the  enemy,  having  effected  a  lodg- 
ment in  an  unguarded  moment,  spoils  their  goods. 
Mr.  Howard  finds  out  at  last  that  farming  is  not 
his  vocation ;  and  after  trying  his  hand  aa  a  pre- 
ceptor and  a  lecturer,  is  finally  relieved  of  his 
difficulties  by  an  appointment  as  Greek  professor 
in  a  college.  The  heroine  of  the  piece,  Kate 
Howard,  marries  the  new  minister,  and  a  happy 
consummation  winds  up  the  story.  AnastonisUi^ 
number  of  characters  are  introduced  in  the  course 
of  the  drama,  and  all  are  marked  with  that  mental 
individuality  which  places  each  in  bold  relief  from 
the  rest.  This  book  will  be  found  a  moat  amusbg 
companion  for  a  long  evening  by  the  winter^ 
fireside. 

Older  and  Wiser  ;   or,  Stepe  into  Life.    A  Sequel  to 
'  the  "Amyott*s  Home."     London:   Groomhridge 
and  Sons,  Paternoster-row.    1852. 

This  little  book  is,  we  suppose,  to  be  regarded  as 
the  continuation  of  a  history  already  before  the 
public.  It  details  the  social  and  domestic  life  of 
a  family  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  to  undergo 
the  visits  of  misfortune  while  they  are  growing  op 
to  be  men  and  women.  The  admonitions  of  ad- 
versity make  them  wiser ;  they  learn  self-denial 
from  suffering,  and  fortitude  from  endurance,  and 
surmount  all  difficulties  at  last  by  persevering  in- 
dustry. Young  gentlemen  and  ladies  may  be  the 
better  for  the  perusal  of  this  simple  volume. 


The  Garden,  the  Grove,  and  tlie  Fidd.  A  Oarland 
of  the  Months.  By  Maut  Milker.  Bath:  Blnns 
and  Goodwin.  London :  Whittaker  and  Co.  Edin- 
burgh :  Oliver  and  Boyd.  Dublin :  J.  M'Glashas. 
1852. 

We  have  here  a  volume  worthy  to  rank  with 
Gilbert  Whitens  "  Natural  History  of  Selbome.*' 
This  elegant  little  manual  is,  in  fact,  a  natural 
history  of  the  twelve  months  of  the  year,  with  all 
the  varied  shows  of  flowers  and  blossoms ;  of  in- 
sect life  and  its  transformations ;  of  the  birds  that 
fly,  the  reptiles  that  crawl,  and  the  coy  little  quad- 
rupeds which  avoid  the  face  of  man — ^which  each 
month  presents  to  the  observation  of  the  curions. 
A  more  delightful  study  than  is  here  pleasantly 
unfolded  to  the  comprehension  of  the  young  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive,  or  one  more  benefioal  in 
its  effects  upon  the  mind  and  character.  The  pur- 
chasers of  this  work  will  be  fortunate  in  the  pos- 
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seiBion  of  a  guide  and  companion  adapted  to  in- 
troduce them  to  the  most  refined  of  all  enjoyments 
—'a  fiimiliar  knowledge  of  the  marvels  of  the  Crea- 
tor which  lie  too  often  unremarked  around  us  in 
our  daily  walks.  As  a  gift  to  the  young,  this 
volume  is  the  very  thing. 

Narrative  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedi- 
tion during  the  Years  1838, 1839, 1840,  1841,  1842. 
By  Charles  Wilkes,  U.  S.  N.,  Commander  of  the 
Expedition.  In  two  volumes,  with  numerous  en- 
gravings. London:  Ingram  and  Cooke,  227, 
Strand.    1852. 

It  has  been  customary  to  publish  works  of  this 
kind  in  ponderous  quartos  at  the  price  of  a  guinea 
or  two  per  volume.  Messrs.  Ingram  and  Oooke 
do  things  differently,  relying  for  remuneration 
upon  the  circulation  of  large  impressions  instead 
of  the  realisation  of  a  high  price.  The  narrative 
of  an  exploring-expedition  which  occupied  five 
years  in  its  prosecution,  and  was  carried  on  prin- 
cipally among  the  groups  of  islands  in  the  South 
Seas,  must  necessarily  contain  a  vast  variety  of 
interesting  matter ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
low that  the  incidents  related  shall  be  selected  with 
judgment  and  faithfully  recorded,  and,  with  all 
the  accompaniments  belonging  to  them,  graphi- 
cally described.  Such,  however,  happens  to  be 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  voluminous  journal  of 
Captain  Wilkes,  which  we  can  cordially  recom- 
mend to  our  readers  as  a  delightful  and  rather 
substantial  solace  for  the  tedium  of  these  long 
evenings. 

Unc^  Touts  Cabin;  or,  the  History  of  a  Christian 
^.  Slave.     By  Harbiet  Beeoher  Stowe.      With 
Twelve  Illustrations  on  Wood.     London:   Par- 
tridge and  Oakey.    1852. 

All  criticism  on  the  subject  of  the  story  of  Uncle 
Tom  is  superfluous ;  the  public  have  settled  the 
matter  effectually  by  accepting  the  book  as  a  sort 
of  anti-slavery  Bible  not  to  be  spoken  against  The 
question  among  publishers  now  is,  who  can  sell 
the  best  edition  for  the  money  ?  So  far  as  real 
art  is  concerned  in  the  illustrations,  the  volume 
before  us,  to  our  thinking,  answers  that  question 
most  satis&ctorily.  The  designs  of  Anelay,  en- 
graved by  Johnston,  which  adorn  this  edition,  are 
^one  worth  the  money  it  sells  for. 


Lives  of 'the  Brothers  Humboldt ,  Alexander  and 
WittuHn.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Klencke 
and  Schlesier  by  Juliette  Bauer.  With  Por- 
traits. London:  Ingram,  Cooke  and  Co.,  Strand. 
1852. 

Thb  life  of  Alexander  Humboldt,  the  veteran  tra- 
veller, the  accomplished  naturalist,  and  the  author 
of  "  Kosmos,"  together  with  that  of  his  elder  bro- 
ther, the  philosophical  comrade  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  the  man  of  intellect,  the  scholar,  and  the 
philologist,  form  the  subject  of  this  volume,  the 
joint  production  of  two  German  bi<^graphers.  It 
would  appear  from  the  simple  and  straightforward 
manner  in  which  they  have  performed  their  task, 
that  their  sole  motive  was  to  do  justice  to  the  men 


whose  characters  and  whose  deeds  they  have  un- 
dertaken to  delineate,  without  any  intention  of 
themselves  **  getting  up  behind"  and  sharing  the 
reputation  of  their  great  originals.  We  commend 
their  example  to  the  imitation  of  our  biography- 
writing  countrymen.  The  lady  who  undertook 
the  task  of  translating  these  memoirs  has  accom- 
plished it  well.  The  work  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  biographical  literature,  and  will  be  welcome 
to  a  numerous  class  of  readers. 


The  Australian  Colonies :  their  Origin  and  Present 
Condition.  By  William  Huoh£s,F.B.G.S.  Lon- 
don: Longman,  Brown,  Green  and  Longmans. 
1852. 

This  work  is  comprised  in  Parts  XXXIL  and 
XXXIII.  of  the  «  TraveUer's  Library."  The  in- 
terest attached  to  the  Australian  colonies  at  the 
present  moment,  when  the  nations  of  the  north  are 
emptying  their  surplus  population  upon  the  gold- 
fields  of  the  south,  renders  authentic  information 
upon  every  subject  connected  with  the  great  Aus* 
tralian  continent  of  the  first  importance.  These 
cheap  and  compact  semi-volumes  supply  a  concise 
and  yet  comprehensive  history  of  the  colonies  in 
question,  from  their  first  discovery  by  the  Dutch, 
in  the  conmiencement  of  the  last  century,  down  to 
the  present  day.  The  natural  features  of  the  coun- 
try, its  geographical  peculiarities,  its  aboriginal 
inhabitants,  its  agricultural  capabilities^  its  mineral 
treasures,  its  settlement  by  Europeans,  tlieir  pro- 
gress, their  difficulties,  their  social  condition,  the 
convict  system — these  are  some  of  the  subjects 
here  summarily  and  ably  handled.  A  cool  and 
dispassionate  view  of  the  Gold  Diggins,and  a  con- 
sideration of  the  future  prospects  of  the  colony, 
are  the  closing  themes  of  the  volume,  which  all 
contemplating  a  flight  to  the  new  Eldorado  will  do 
well  to  peruse. 

Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland  and  English  Prin- 
cesses connected  tcith  the  Regal  Succession  of  Great 
Britain.  By  Aones  Strickland.  Vol.  III.  Black- 
wood and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

The  third  volume  of  Miss  Strickland's  work  is 
entirely  occupied  with  a  portion  only  of  the  life  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  If  that  unhappy  queen  had 
always  found  such  favourable  judges  as  her  lady 
biographer  declares  herself,  she  would  never  have 
incurred  hostility  during  her  life  or  odium  after 
her  death.  Miss  Stricldand  is  to  all  appearance 
determined  to  wipe  away  every  stain  from  her 
character,  and  to  bring  her  in  innocent,  in  spite  of 
all  previous  verdicts,  of  everything  that  has  been 
or  can  be  laid  to  her  charge.  So  be  it;  we  have 
not  the  least  objection,  so  that  the  memory  of  no 
honest  man  suffers  by  the  process.  This  volume 
evidences  an  astonishing  amount  of  industrious 
reading  and  careful  research :  not  a  single  incident, 
as  far  as  we  remember,  of  any  importance  in  the 
youthful  life  of  poor  Mary  has  been  passed  over. 
The  array  of  facts,  great  and  pmall,  which  the 
writer  has  brought  together  is  absolutely  startling ; 
though  some  of  them,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  capable 
of  a  different  application.    We  could  wish  that  the 
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fair  biographer's  {Uloaophjwere  aa  ooBunendaUe 
aa  her  indoBiiy ;  but,  alaa,  just  aa  we  never  oould, 
for  the  life  of  na,  see  the  comiezioii  between  Ten," 
terden  Steeple  and  the  Goodwin  Sands,  so  ia  the 
thread  which  binds  Mias  Strickland^a  preoiiaes  and 
oondnsiona  together  InYiaible  to  oar  nnlbrtimate 
optics. 

Hie  Cabin  Book  ;  or^  Ifathnal  CharaetmsHei,  By 
Ghables  Sealsfield.  Tranalated  firom  the  Ger- 
man by  Sarah  Powell.  With  Numerous  En- 
graTings.    London:  Ingram,  Cooke  and  Go.    1852. 

We  are  rather  at  a  loss  to  perceive  the  drifl  of 
this  rambling,  rattling,  sketchy,  spirited  and  very 
readable  production.  As  aa  illustration  of  national 
characteristics,  we  were  disposed  to  consider  the 
first  and  principal  story,  wUch  is  a  narrative,  not 
too  authentic,  of  the  conquest  of  Texas,  to  be  a 
satire  upon  the  Monchauaen-like  propensities  for 
self-glorification  of  the  predatory  and  piratical 
soldiery  of  the  southern  states.  The  hero  and 
narrator  of  the  exploits  which  fill  the  first  half  of 
the  volume  is  the  most  tremendous  and  unblushing 
liar  and  egotist  that  ever  figured  in  print  He 
modestly  asserts  that  he  and  his  little  band  of 
some  seven  or  eight  hundred  did  deeds  of  daring 
in  that  war  which  five  thousand  of  Napoleon's 
veterans  of  the  Quard  could  not  have  been  induced 
to  attempt;  at  the  same  time,  he  admits  that  the 
Mexicans  against  whom  they  fought  were  the  most 
pusillanimous  wretches  that  ever  wore  a  uniform, 
that  they  were  supplied  with  powder  manu&ctured 
by  the  British  Government /or  exportation,  and 
which  was  of  such  a  quality  that  it  would  not  pro- 
pel a  bullet  fifty  yards,  while  they  could  never  be 
Mought  to  a  himd-to-hand  conflict  with  cold  steel. 
If  the  reader  can  set  aside  this  flatulent  rhodo- 
montade,  he  may  find  the  story  amusing  enough, 
though  it  may  chance  to  shock  his  notions  of 
morality.  There  is  a  queer  subject  introduced, 
one  Bob,  a  cold-blooded  murderer,  who  assassinates 
travellers  for  the  sake  of  plundering  them,  but 
whom  the  alcalde  of  the  district  saves  from  hang- 
ing by  cutting  the  rope  at  the  fatal  tree,  and  con- 
verts into  a  true  patriot  by  employing  him  as  a 
spy,  and  sending  him  to  compensate  society  for 
the  murder  of  belated  travellers  in  the  forest  by 
the  slaughter  of  timid  Mexicans  in  the  battle-field. 
The  wretch  is  mortally  wounded  in  this  latter 
employment,  and  the  minister  of  justice  despatches 
him  to  heaven  with  a  fragment  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  flavoured  with  an  observation  from  some 
one  to  the  effect,  that  it  would  be  unconstitutional 
in  the  Judge  of  all  men  not  to  save  him !  The 
other  sketches  in  the  volume  are  more  to  our 
taste.  The  Irishman's  story  is  capital ;  and  but 
for  a  defect  in  the  brogue,  which  a  German  author 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  manage  well,  would  be 
equal  to  Carleton.  The  best  of  all  the  sketches  is 
the  relation  of  the  trick  played  by  the  Yankee 
captain  upon  a  Spanish  commander,  whose  state 
prisoner  is  carried  off  under  his  nose.  The  most 
uncomfortable  feature  of  the  book  is  the  ddnoue- 
msnt,  wher^  the  imconscionable  braggart.  General 
Morse,  instead  of  bebg  f<»rced  to  devour  the  leek, 
and  then  kicked  out  of  the  house  by  the  footman, 


aa  he  ridily  deatrvied,  and  would  hacve  sobniktied 
to  with  a  mofigrel  iriuae,  ia  rewarded  with  the 
hand  of  a  badaaikiiig  aad  aeeompUabed  giri,  aad 
an  heireflB.  Tho  eogwvinga  in  this  voluine  are, 
of  the  UndyfirBtrTate,  broad,  eSectiveyaadmaaterly 
in  design  and  execution. 


The  Martffrt,  Heroes,  and  Barde  of  the  Scottish 
Cbvenant,  By  Geoboe  Gilfillan,  M.A.  Lou- 
don :  Albert  Gookshaw,  41,  Ludgate-hill.    1852. 

There  is  no  book  of  the  season  more  worthy  of 
general  attention,  and,  perhaps,  none  more  likely 
to  receive  it,  than  this  brief  but  eloquent  outline  of 
the  story  of  the  Covenanters.    It  is  the  history  of 
noble  deeds  and  nobler  sufferings — of  calm  endur- 
ance for  conscience-sake,  and  brutal  wrong  and 
bloody  outrage  under  the  sanction  of  authority 
pr  (Messing  to  be  religious.    The  author  is  too  well 
known  to  the  religious  public  to  require  any  com- 
mendation from  us.    We  need  do  no  nK)re  than 
announce  that  such  a  work  from  his  pen  is  pub- 
lished in  a  cheap  and  handsome  form  to  insure  it 
a  wide  circulation.    We  may  perhaps  return  to 
this  snbject  when  we  have  more  space  to  spare. 


Poenu,    By  B.  E.  Pabkes.    liondon :  John  Cha^ 
man,  142,  Strand.     1852. 

The  poems  in  this  little  volume  are  many  of  them 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  evidence  considerable 
power  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  He  has  thought 
deeply  and  justly  on  many  things,  the  roots  of 
which  lie  in  us  and  around  us,  and  has  given  utter- 
ance to  ideas  and  fancies  which  will  breed  otheis 
in  the  mind  of.  the  reader.  We  can  afford  room 
but  for  one  short  extract. 

THB  OLD  WATBB-COLOUm  BXBIBRIOV. 

Oh,  tiioBfhts  of  genioB,  clothed  in  him  dinnt. 
And  sauotifyiiig  this  time-hoDOBxed  spot — 
Oh,  fltorifices  on  the  holy  shriite 
Of  Alts  to  God,  by  Him  rejected  not ; 
Most  tnie  niigions  teschen,  ye  allot 
A  portion  of  hssvon's  Uessedness  to  me& 
Shot  up  in  dreary  town  and  noisy  dan 
Of  mach  nnrighteoosness,  who  s^dom  see 
The  gradons  form  of  nature,  save  in  ye. 
Nature  interpreted  by  lore  is  art. 
Which,  entering  in  the  inmost  spirit,  t$SlM 
Tesrs  from  the  eyes,  and  blessings  frosa  the  he«rt» 
And  longing,  lingering  reverence  to  these  glorioaa  vails. 


The  Philosophy  of  the  Senses ;  or,  Man  in  oonmesdon 
witJi  a  Materud  World,  By  Bobebt  S.  Wtld. 
Edinburgh  :  Olivier  and  Boyd.  London  :  Simp- 
kin,  Marshall  and  Co.     1852. 

Under  the  above  title  we  have  here  a  most  plea- 
sant and  instructive  volume.  The  object  of  the 
writer  is  to  present,  in  as  condensed  and  popular  a 
form  as  the  subject  will  admit,  all  the  neoeettry  in- 
formation for  understanding  the  laws  and  pheao- 
mena  of  the  senses,  with  a  view  of  showing  how 
carefully  the  mechanism  of  nature  haa  been  dedgned 
for  subserving  the  requirements  of  tho  intellect  The 
book  is,  of  necessity,  as  much  or  more  a  oollectioa 
of  the  writings  of  others  who  have  g^e  before  in 
the  same  path  as  it  is  astatement  of  the  yiewa  and 
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opinions  of  the  author;  but  this  is  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  general  reader,  who  is  thus  put 
easily  in  possession  of  what  is  most  requisite  to  be 
known  in  connexion  with  the  subject.  The  first 
part  treats  of  the  earth  and  her  phenomena,  of  the 
inorganic  and  organic  forms  of  being,  and  the 
relationB  existing  between  them ;  of  life  in  plants 
and  animals,  of  the  riienomena  of  organisation, 
vital  functions,  Ac.  The  theory  of  the  author  of 
the  "  Vestiges  of  Creation'*  is  briefly  but  rigidly 
examined ;  and,  being  brought  to  the  test  of  rea- 
son and  common-sense,  is  cast  aside  as  fallacious, 
and  mischievous  in  tendency.  The  second  part  is 
devoted  to  the  consideration  and  elucidation  of  the 
theories  of  Sound  and  of  Light,  which  are  fami- 
liarly explained  with  the  help  of  diagrams,  and  in 
which  much  interesting  matter  and  some  novel 
ideas  are  brought  agreeably  under  review.  The 
third  part  treats  of  the  phenomena  of  the  senses ; 
of  Touch,  and  the  discriminating  Power  of  the 
Skin ;  of  Taste  and  Smell ;  of  the  Peculiarities  of 
Vision;  of  Optical  Delusions,  the  Stereoscope,  &c. 
Part  the  fourth  leaps  from  physics  to  metaphysics, 
and  glances  at  the  different  systems  of  philoso- 
phers from  the  days  of  Thales  down  to  Uiose  of 
Kant,  of  Fichte,  and  Hegel.  This  fourth  part  is 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  work, 
and  the  most  instructive.  With  the  majority  of 
readers  a  very  little  metaphysics  will  go  a  great 
way,  and  for  those  who  have  but  litde  leisure  or 
inclination  for  this  kind  of  study  the  volume  be- 
fore us  is  admirably  adapted.  We  can  further 
cordially  recommend  it  to  the  scientific  student, 
and  to  thinking  youth  of  both  sexes  and  all 
classes.  Its  careful  perusal  will  satisfy  a  rather 
extensive  curiosity,  and  it  will  be  found  fully  as 
suggestive  as  it  is  instructive  and  entertaining. 
Above  all,  it  is  the  ofispriug  of  a  religious  mind 
accustomed  to  recognise  the  finger  of  God  in  the 
operation  of  his  natural  laws. 


Rome  and  Maynooth,  By  James  Douotjis,  of  Cavers, 
Esq.  Edinburgh:  Constable  and  Co.  London: 
Hamilton,  Adams  and  Co.  Glasgow:  D.  Bryce. 
1852. 

Mr.  Douglas  looks  for  the  speedy  destruction  of 
the  Roman  Church  by  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy ; 
but,  like  a  staunch  Protestant,  he  is  not  content  to 
wait  idly  for  that.  He  calls  upon  the  religious 
world  to  use  every  means  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Popish  influence,  and  among  other  measures, 
strenuously  advocates  the  withdrawal  of  the  May- 
nooth  grant,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  money 
to  educational  purposes  among  the  people  of  Ire- 
land. It  is  his  opinion  that  the  priests  are  the 
bane  of  the  country,  and  that  their  authority,  which 
is  based  in  superstition,  would  fade  away  in  the 
light  of  intelligence.  For  his  arguments,  we  must 
refer  th^  reader  to  his  pamphlet,  with  the  contents 
of  which  half-an-hour's  reading  will  render  them 
familiar. 
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WelUngtoniana.  Anecdotes,  Maxims,  Opinions,  and  Cha* 
racteristics  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Selected  by  John 
Timba.    London:  Ingram,  Cooke  and  Co.    1852. 

The  Life  qf  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  By 
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Remarks  on  the  Protestant  Theory  of  Church  Music,  By 
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1852. 

The  Priestly  Office :  a  Discourse  delivered  h^ore  the  Re- 
mnnstrant  Synod  of  Ulster.  By  the  BeT.  D.  Maginnis, 
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Classical  Literature  in  its  relation  to  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury and  Scottish  University  Education.  An  Inangnral 
Lecture  deliTered  in  the  UniTersity  of  Edinburgh.  By 
John  Stnart  Blackie.  And  by  the  same  author,  The  Pro- 
nunciation of  Oreek  ;  Accent  and  Quantity.  A  PhUosophi- 
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LIFE    ASSURANCE    COMPANIES. 


Or«a]iaBi  Uf«  Aamwnnom  OompsBy.^  From  the 
report  of  this  society,  resRl  %i  the  innail  meeting  in 
October  last,  we  eztrtct  the  following  partiealars: — 
"  Within  the  last  fininoial  year  625  new  policies  have 
been  grtnted,  assoring  j^^68,283,  and  prodaeing  annoal 
premiams  of  ;^,42l  10s.  lliese  amounts  greatly  exceed 
those  of  any  former  year,  and,  as  compared  with  the 
transactions  of  1850- 1,  muiifest  an  increase  of  upwards 
of  £100,000  in  the  sum  assured,  and  of  more  ihan  £4,000 
in  the  /eoeipts  from  premiums.  The  deaths  within  the 
past  twelve  months  have  been  considerably  below  the  cal- 
culated mortality,  nine  policies  only  having  become  claims, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  j£2,780.  A  very  large  propor- 
tion of  this  sum  is  covered  by  the  receipts  under  assur- 
ances, lapsed  or  terminated  within  the  year. 
In  the  loan  department  the  aggregate  sum 

advanced  on  security  to  policy-holders, 

from  July,  1848,  to  July,  1852,  has  been£70,441  16     8 
Amount  repaid    30,631     0    0 

Amount  outstanding £30,010  16    8 

**  The  safety  and  advantage  of  thus  employing  the  re- 
sources of  the  offlce,  bear  the  test  of  experience,  as  up  to 
the  end  of  the  fourth  year  no  losses  have  been  ascertained. 
The  satisfactory  progress  of  the  office,  fh>m  year  to  year, 
is  seen  by  the  following  table  >^ 


Date*. 

Polieim 
iMoed. 

8am  Aitured. 

Premiums 
receiymblc. 

Amount  oat 
at  Interest. 

July  1840 
„    1860 
„    1861 
„     1862 

410 

020 

1374 

1800 

£         8.    d. 
140,180  16    0 
368,201    7    0 
632,866    2    0 
801,138    8    0 

£       8.    d. 

6,616  11    8 
18,806  13    0 
10,020  17    1 
28,442  16    1 

£      8.    d. 

7,464  16    0 

18,172  17  2 
26,881  18  6 
30,010  16    8 

The  total  number  of  policies  issued  from  the  year  1848 
up  to  July,  1852,  is  1,800,  assuring  £801,138  Ss.,  at  the 
aggregate  annual  premium  of  £28,442  168.  Id.  The 
total  number  remaining  in  force  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
year  was  1,433,  assuring  £505.845  38.  for  the  whole  of  life, 
and  deferred  periods,  from  which  annual  premiums  were 
receivable  amounting  to  £21,320  I4s.  2d.  The  capital 
employed  in  the  loan  department  has  increased,  in  Uiree 
years,  from  £7,454  15b.  to  £30,010  ICs.  8d.  The  income 
of  the  society  at  the  date  referred  to  may  be  thns 
estimated : — 


From  premiums        

From  interest  on  the  ac- 
cumulated capital  at  £5 
per  cent 

Less,  say  J  per  cent  for 
contingencies      


21,320  14    2 


1,005  10    0 


100  11    0—  1,705  10    0 


Total  estimated  income 


£23,116  13    2 


draw  your  attention,  is  to  the  balance  of  £74,477  17s.  7d., 
which  is  to  be  looked  at,  not  as  a  realised  and  divisible 
sniplus,  but  as  the  fund  out  of  which  future  profits  arc  to 
be  appropriated,  and  out  of  which  the  proportion  of 
future  expenses  are  to  be  paid."  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  if  the  directors  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  their  ex- 
penditure, and  if  the  same  good  fortune  shall  attend  them 
during  the  next  three  years  as  they  have  had  during  the 
past,  as  regards  the  selection  and  increase  in  the  number 
of  assurances,  they  will  be  able  to  announce  and  dis- 
tribute a  liberal  bonus  at  the  end  of  their  seventh 
year. 

Albion  14^  Xnrara&e«  Oompuiy. — The  annua) 
general  court  of  the  proprietors  of  this  company  wss 
holden  at  ibeir  house  in  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars, 
London,  on  Thursday,  the  28th  of  October,  1852,  John 
Hampden  Gledstanes,  Esq.,  in  the  chair :  the  objects  of 
the  meeting  being  to  receive  the  report  of  the  auditors  as 
to  the  financial  position  of  the  company  on  the  29th 
September,  1852,  the  close  of  the  47  th  year  of  iu  ex- 
istence :  to  authorise  the  payment  of  a  dividend  and 
bonus :  and  to  elect  directors  for  the  ensuing  yesr.  From 
the  report  of  the  auditors,  Messrs.  Charles  Chatfield,  Bebcrt 
Saunders,  and  James  Bain,  it  appeared  that  the  assets, 
liabilities,  and  accumulated  capital  of  the  company,  at  the 
date  above  referred  to,  were  as  under : 


The  directors  have  eaused  a  careful  valuation  of  the 
society's  assets  and  liabilities  to  be  prepared  by  their 
Actuary ;  and  they  have  referred  his  vsluation  for  an  in- 
dependent report  thereon  to  Mr.  Peter  Hardy  and  Mr. 
Bobert  Tucker,  experienced  actuaries  to  two  of  the  oldest 
assurance  companies  in  existence.  The  actuaries  havs 
not  simply  giveii  their  certificate  that  the  society  has  a 
balance  of  £74,477  17s.  7d. ;  but  they  quote  the  data 
upon  which  they  have  arrived  at  the  result ;  and  that  no 
false  inference  may  be  drawn  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
bslsnce,  they  state,  **  The  only  item  in  the  balance-sheet 
to  which  Mr.  Jones  and  ourselves  think  it  necessary  to 


•  «•         •••         ••■         •••         ••■ 


•  ••         •#•         ••«         ••• 


•  •*^        •• 


▲86ET8. 

Mortgages  of  freehold  property,  bonds  and  dc- 
Deuvures  •••     ■••     *••     •••     •••     ••«     •••     ••• 

Government  securities 

Bank  stock 

6t.  Katherine  Deck  stocks 

Freehold  of  the  Company's  houses  Sue, 

Aimuities,  rents,  interest  and  premiums  due 

Balances  with  foreign  branchcB,  and  provincial 
agenvSix  ••*     •••     •••     •••     •••     •■•     •••     •>. 

I>eposited  at  call  with  Overend,  Gumey,  and 

^/Oe      t««         •••  •••  •••  *■*         *■*         ***         ***  *** 

Balance  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and  short 

DbUS  •••       ••*       •••       •••       •*.       •••       •••       ••*       ••■ 

Office  furniture  and  sundry  small  items 


£        9.   d. 

274,377    7  11 

i» 
0 
0 
0 

R 


107,400  13 

lo.780    0 

6.o45    0 

8,Sd0    0 

15,527  17 


6,043    1  i* 

17,684    4  6 

10,556    7  7 

418  18  8 


£191,622  13    0 


UABILITISS. 

Beserved  funds  ...    • 

Chums  in  course  of  payment 

Dividends 

Sundry  small  items 


806,512  12 

7,487    6 

2,715  18 

30  13 


0 

8 
o 

0 


£406,755  10 
Paid  up  capital  and  accumulated  profits,  ex- 
dusive  of  a  ftirther  subscribed  capital,  not 
paid  up,  of  £375,800    84,887 


2  11 


£401,822  13    <- 

The  report  having  been  received,  it  was  unsnimonsly 
resolved—**  That  a  dividend  at  t]^e  rate  of  7  per  cent, 
on  the  instalment  paid  on  the  company's  stock,  together 
with  a  bonus  of  JA  17s.  per  share,. be  made  to  the  pro- 
prietary at  Christmas  nelt,  free  of'  income  tax.'*  The 
chairman  Uien  laid  upon  the  table  the  report  which  had 
been  circulated  among  the  participating  policy-holders ; 
after  which  the  retirmg  directors  were  unanimously  re- 
elected, and  the  customary  votes  of  thsnks  having  passed, 
the  meeting  was  dissolved.  In  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings the  chairman  stated  that  the  number  of  new  in- 
sursnces  granted  during  the  past  year  had  exceeded  that 
of  any  former  year  since  the  company's  establishment ; 
that  the  value  of  the  company's  shares,  on  which  only 
Jg50  had  been  paid,  is  now  JSlOl  15s.  Sd. :  and  that  the 
total  amount  of  claims  paid  since  1805,  was  Xl,5&6,C<i-^ 
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